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DALE, Davin, an eminent mannfacturer, the 
eon of a grocer, was born at Stewarton, January 
6, 1739 He worked as a weaver in Paisley till 
1761, when he went to Glasgow, and became clerk 
in the shop of Mr Alston, a silk mercer He firat 
commenced dealing m linen yarn, and, in connec 
tion with a Mr M'intosh, in 1775 established the 
first works in Scotland fur dyemg cotton Turkey- 
red After being a partner in 8 manufactory of 

| inkles and tapes, he was, by Sir Richard Arkwright 
and Co appointed agent for the sale of their cotton 
yarn, and m 1785 began to erect mills at New 
Lanark, the first of the kind i Scotland for spin 
ning cotton wool into yarn = In 1800) he was one 
of the magistrates of Glasgow He eatablished 
schools for the education of lus workers, and 
throughout bis life he was distinguished for his 
benes lence and public spirit = He died March 17, 
1806 Mr Dale omginated and regularly preached 

| to un independent religious sect in Glasgow Hus 

| gon-in-law, Mr Robert Owen, celebrated in his 

| day for his visionary notions and socialist projects, 

| ceased to have any connexion with the New Lan- 

| ark works in 1827, and died in 1858 


DALGARNO, & aurname originally derived from the lunds 

of Dalgaruock in Dumfnes-shire The old family of Dal- 

1 garmo of that ilk, however, were in Aberdeenshire. The 
, Rane is now corrupted into Dalgurns. 


It may be remarked that the prefix Jal is not, or at 
lenst not often, as generally stated, frum the Saxon dahl or 
dale, but ws more frequently a corruption of the Norman del 
or de la, as Dalmellington, De ia moulme-ton, of the town of 
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the null) = Dalgarnock may therefore mply Del-gariock, or 
de la garreoca, of the large enclosure or defence for cattle, — 
garne in old French sgufying a dk fence 


DALGARNO, Grorar, a lewned and orginal 
writer, was born in Old Aberdeen about 1626, 
und appears to have studied at Maaischal college 
in New Aberdeen = In 1657 he went to Oxford, 
where, according to Anthony & Wood, he taught 
a plivate grammar school with good success, for 
about thirty years = He died of a fever August 28, 
1687, and was buried, says the same autho, ‘ain 
the north body of the church of St Mary M ieda- 
len” He seems to have been one of the first who 
conceived the idea of forming a wiiversal language 
His plan as developed in a work, ontitled ‘ Ars 
Signorum, Vulgo Character Universalis et Lingua 
Philosophica, London, 1601, 8vo, from) which, 
says Mr Dugald Stewart, it appears mitisputable 
that he was the prec arsor of Bishop Wilkins im iy 
speculations concernmy ‘a ical chamcter and a 
philosophical lauguage ” Dalgarno was also the 
author of ‘ Didasculocophus, oF the Deat and Dumb 
Man's Tutor,’ printed in a small volume at Ov- 
ford in 1680, the dusign of which he states to be 
to bring the way of tcaching a deaf man to rend 
and write, ax newly ax possible to that of te wch- 
ing young ones te spunk and undeistand then 
mother tongue = Ju his * Account of a Boy bon 
Bund and Dcat, m the seventh volume of the 
Transactions of the Royal Socety of kdintweh, 
Mr Stcwart speaks very highly of this publication 
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Daseurz, 2 earnsme derived from a parish of thet name | Charies the First, out dees wet appear to have accepted the 
in File, or from the lands of Dalgetty in Aberdicenshire, for- | commission, as be sat in the partiemens of the following Jan- 


to = family of the same name. An eld 
werd of the name, who had served in the German 
warn, ond resided in the village of suggested te 
Sir Walter Seott his celebrated character of O Dal 
getty in the ‘Legend of Moztross.’ De in gate & Del gate, 
is the old French or modern Spanish for, of the wild eat, or 
of a party called after that animal. 

DALGLaTsn, a surname derived from a teble-land of that 
name on the borders of Dumfries-shire, origmally Daigtise, 
(De Pegiies, pertaining to the church). The name poe 
semses an historical interest from the clroumetance that the 
earl of Bothwell who married Queen Mary bad a confidential 
servant of the name of George Dalgleish, who was hanged and 
quartered for being concerned in the murder of King Henry 
(Lord Darnley), and whose very clroumstantia] and most inter- 
eating deposition is inserted with others in Piteairn's Crimenal 
Triads, vol. tii, page 495. In the sixteenth century there was 
an eminent minister of the name of Nicol Dalgisish, who was 
at one time one of the regents of the university of St. An- 
drews, and afterwards minister of St, Outhberts pansh, near 
Edinburgh. In December 1584, he was accused of praying 
for the banished ministers, but acquitted on trial of all the 
orimes laid to his charge, except the reading of a letter which 
Mr Walter Balcanquhal bad sent to his wife out of England, 
for which he came in the king’s will He was detained in 
the Tolbooth for several weeks, during all which time the 
seaffold stood ready for his execution He was afterwards 
tranaferred to the castle of &. Andrews, where he was for 
some thne kept in ward. He subsequently took a prominent 
part in the affairs of the church, and was elected moderator 
of the General Assembly which met at Ldinburgh the 9d of 
July 1691. 


Daatovaix, earl and marquis of, the former a title in the 
Scottiah peerage, and the latter in that of the united king- 
dom, (conferred on the tenth earl in 1849) possessed by a 
family of the name of Ramaay, of German origin, the first of 
whom in Seotland was Simon de Ramaay, who settled in Lo- 
thian under King David the First; and which, previous to its 
being ennobled, on several occasions made « consplouous figure 
in Scottish history (See Ramsay, surname of ] A deacen- 
dant of the abore Simon, Sir Alexander Rameay of Dalhoune, 
who lived In the fonrteenth century, is celebrated as one of 
the bravest warnors of that age. He was appointed warden 
of the middle marches, and in 1842 constable of the castle of 
Roxburgh, which he had taken by escalade. Having been by 
David the Second nominated sheriff of Tevictdale, an affice 
held by Dougins of Liddeadale, he was, out of envy, treacher- 
ously seized by that baron, and starved to death within the 
walls of H Cantie. 

The title is taken from the lands and barony of Dalwolsey, 
a name whick may imply Del-welesy, of Wolsey, an English 
name. Weolssy, or Weolsen, the island of wool, is nearly 
similar in to Rameey or Ramses, the island of 
Reames. This title was first conferred on William, second 
Lord Rameay, (see Rasaar, lord,) in 1629 who was ore- 
ated Earl Dalhousie of Dalhousie castle, and Lord Rameav of 
Keringten in Mid Lothian, by Charles the First, on 29th of 
June 1688, to himecif and his heirs male. He had the office 
of high sheriff of the county of Edinburgh 94th October 1646, 
and on May 4th 1648, he was nominated colonel of horse for 
Mid Lothian, fer “the Engagement,” in the duke of Hamil- 





‘ary m which 2 severe act was passed aguinst all who hed 
jelned in &. For hes loyalty to the king, however, a fine of 
fifteen hundred pounds was imposed upon hun by Cromwell's 
act of grace and pardon, 12th April 1654. He died Lith 
February 1674. He was twice married, and had four sons 
snd three daughters. His first wife, Lady Margaret Carnegie, 
eldest daughter of David, first earl of Southesk, died in April 
1661, and at her funeral, as appears from « curious Confesmon 
of one “ Jonst Watsone,” accused of witchcraft, (inserted in 
the Appendix to Pitcawn's Criminal Trials, vol. ili.) “ther 
was ane rix-dollar given to Jean Bughane, to be pairted 
(divided) among a certain number of poore folks, wherof she 
was one,” but Jean Baghane having run away with the money, 
to have amends on her for so deing, she gave herself over to 
the devil, &e. 

His eldest son, George, second earl, only enjoyed the title 
one year, as he died in 1675 He had seven obildren. His 
third son, the Hon. George Rameay of Carriden, entered the 
army, and in his youth served in Holland and the Low Ooun- 
tries. In 1690 he had the rank of after 
the action at Valcour, and was appointed colonel of the Scot 
tish regiment of guards. After the battle of Landen in 1698, 
he was promoted to the rank of major-general, and in 1702 
to that of Heutenant-general, and appointed commander-in- 
chief of the forces in Scotland. He died at Edinburgh, 2d 
September 1705. Maky, in his Memoirs, describes nm as a 
‘‘ gentleman of a great deal of fire, and very brave; of a san- 
guine complexion, well-shaped, a thorough soldier, and 
towards fifty years old.” He had a aaughter, who did not 
long survive him. 

The eldest son, William, third earl, was, n 1678, appointed 
captain of the Edinburghalure militia. On 28d February 
1682, he was sworn a privy councillor, and, soon after, oon- 
stituted high sheriff of the county of Edinburgh, but died the 
same year (1682). He had three sons and a daughter, Lady 
Ehsabeth, marned to Lord Hawley 

George, the fourth earl, his eldest son, was under age at 
his father’s death, and it appears from Fountainhall's Memours 
that the earl of Perth, then chancellor, who was a Boman 
Catholic, endeavoured, but withont success, to get him sent 
to Douay, to be educated in the Popish religion. The young 
earl, who was unmarried, was killed in Holland, by one Mr 
Hamilson, in 1696. 

His next brother, William, fifth earl, who succeeded him, 
took the oaths and his seat in parliament, 29th October 1700, 
and was appointed high sheriff of the county of Edinburgh, 
34th February 1708. He steadily supported the union, and 
voted in favour of that measure on every division. On the 
breaking out of the war of the Spanish succession, he was 
colonel of the Scots guards in the forces sent to the assistance 
of the Archduke Charles of Austria (afterwards the emperor 
Charies the Sixth), in his competition with Philip of Bourbon, 
for the crown of Spain, and had the rank of brigadier-general, 
1st January 1710. He died m Spain, unmarried, in October 
following. His younger brother, the Hon. James Bamaay, deed 
young, and the earl had been persuaded by his mother to 
execute a disposition of his estate and honours in favour of 
bis sister the Lady Hawley; but it was found to be ineffeo~ 
Te iis, Temards the honors, and not valid as to the estate, 
er ladysinp, however, succeeded to lus personal 

Tha tithe desvended to Wilham Ramsay, son of che vow. 
Captain John Ramsay, (second son of the first earl) by hus 
wife Miss Sinclair The sixth earl, who was a colonel in the 


ben's ill-appointed and bastlly-leried army for the relief of | army, was served heir to the fifth ewi 9th February, 1711, 
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and died at Dalkeith &th December 1780, in the seventy- 
azth year of his age. He was twice married. and by his 
iret wife had three sons and two daughters, who all, except 
the eldest som, died unmarried. George, Lord Ramsay, the 
eldest son, died in the lifetime of bis father, at Dalhousie, 
Sith May 1788, aged about forty. By Jean, second daughter 
of the Hon. Harry Manle of Kelly, brother of James fourth 
earl of Panmure, he had seven sons, of whom four died 


young, two of them powoned by eating the berries of the ivy 


the army, and to the-forces in Nocth 
Britain, who died, anmarned, at Edinburgh on 18th July 
17838. 


Charles, the seventh earl, succeeded his grandfather in 
1789, and on 22d December 1758, was appointed captain of 
s company in the 8d regiment of footguarda, with the rank of 
lentenant-colonel in the army He died, unmarned, at 
Edinburgh, 29th January 1764, and was succeeded by his 
brother, George. the eighth earl. who had been admitted a 
member of the faculty of advocates in 1757 At the genera! 
election of 1774, the eighth earl was chosen one of the six- 
teen of the Scots and rechosen in 
1780 and 1784. On 25th February 1775, he was appointed 
one of the lords of pohee, an offices which he held till the sup- 
pression of that board in 1782. In 1777 he was lord high 
commismoner to the General Assembly of the church of 
Scotland, and every year thereafter 111788. On the death 
of bw uncle, Wilham, earl of Pangnure, in 1782, without 
igsue, the extensive estates of thet bobleman devolved upon 
Inm in hferent, 1m virtue of a settlement executed by Lord 
Panmure in 1775, with remamder to his son, the Hon 
Wilham Ramsay Lord Dalhousie died at Abbeville in 
Franoe, 4th November 1787 A high eulogiam of his lord- 
ship, in Latan, by his old preceptor, Professor George Stuart, 
is recorded in Douglas’ peerage, Wood's edition, vol. i p. 407 
His lordship marned, 80th July 1767, Elizabeth, daughter of 
Andrew Glen, bsq., and niece and heiress of James Glen, 
sq of Longcroft, Linlithgowshire, by whom he had seven 
sona and five daughters. George, the eldest son, became 
ninth earl. The second son, the Hon. William Ramssy, on 
his father’s death, succeeded to the large possessions of the 
Pahmuw family, and in consequence assumed the name and 
arms of Maule of Panmure. In 1881, he was created Lord 
Panmure of Brechin and Navar, in the peerage of the United 
Kingdom [See Mauxx, surname of, and Parsons, lord ] 
James, the third son, was « beutenant-general in the army, 
born 1-t October 1772, died 15th November 1887 John, 
fourth son, also a Heutenant-general in the army, was on the 
general staff in Inde, born in 1775, and died 28th June 1842, 
leaving issue. The fifth son was named Andrew The 
sixth son, Henry, was m the naval service of the Kast Indu 
Company; and Datid, the seventh son, » captain in the 
army, died in 1801 

George, ninth earl, a distinguished mulitary commander, 
the eldest son of the eighth earl, was born 22d October 1770 
He recerved his education st the High School knd univermty 
of Edinburgh, and was a scbool companion and fellow-student 
of Sir Walter Scott. He entered the army as 8 cornet in the 
8d dragoon guarda, July 2, 1788, and soon after was apponted 
captain in an independent company raised by himaelf. On 
4th January 1791, he was made captain in the 2d battalion 
of the royals, which he joined at Gibraltar In June 1792 
he became, by major in the 2d foot, and went in 
command of that regiment to Martinique. In August 1794 
he enoceeded to the Heutenant-colonelcy, and in 1795, hav- 
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Egypt, and was present in the 
actions of the 6th and 31st of March 1801 He cominanded 
8 detachment sent to reduce the forts of Aboukir and Rosetta, 
and tly advanced to Oxlro. In 1802, be was placea 
in garrison at Gibraltar, and in 1808 appointed brigudier-gen- 
eral on the ataff in Scotland. He received the rank of major- 
general, April 25, 1805. In May 1808 be was appointed to 
the staff in England, and afterwards served in the expedition 
to the Bcheldt, and was latterly in command of Ftushing. 

On the evacuation of Walcheren in Duc. 1809, he returned 
to England, and was subsequently appointed to the staff in 
the Peninsula. Dunng the penmsular war he commanded the 
weventh division. He received « medal and clasp for the 
battles of Vitturia and the Pyrenees, and was one of the gen- 
eral officers to whom the thanks of parliament were voted. 
On June 4, 1818, be was promoted to the rank of leutenant- 
general, and on 11th Sep, following was made a military 
knight grand cross of the bath, He had been for some years 
nx representative peer of Scotland, but Aug. 11, 1815, he was 
created a veer of the United kingdom as Baron Dalhoune of 
Dalhoume castle. In Aug. 1816, he was appointed to the 
command of Nova Scotia, and in 1819, he sucoseded the 
duke of Richmond as captain-general and governor-1u-cluef 
of the forces in North America. He attained the fall rank ot 
general in 1880 He was also captain-general of the royal 
cormpany of Archers or Queen’s body-guard in Scotland. He 
died at Dalhonsie Castle, March 21, 1888. By his countess, 
Christian, only child and heiress of Charles Broun, Exq of 
Coultoun, Kunst Lothian, he had 8 sons, George, Lord Ram- 
way, born 1806, died sm. 1832, Charles, born in 1807, died in 
1817, and James Andrew Broun, tenth earl. 

The latter, created in 1849, narquis of Dalhoune, of Dul- 
housle Castle and of the Punjaub, peerage ot United king- 
dum was born April 22, 1812, and educated at Oxford uni- 
versity, where in 1888 he took the degree of MA In June 
1848 he was appointed vice-president of the board of trade, and 
sworn of the privy counal. From Keb 1645 to July 1646 he 
was president of that board. In 1845 he was constituted lord 
clerk register and keeper of the signet in Scotland, and the 
saine year wns made constable of Dover Castle, and lord war- 
den, keeper and adiniral of the Cinque Porta. In Ang. 1847, 
be was appomted governor-generul of India, and he remained 
in that high office till July 1855. A knight of the Thistle, 
1848. Hem. January 21, 1836, Susan (seorgiana, eldest dr of 
George marquis of Tweeddale, issue 2 dre., Lady Susan 
ana, 6 1887, and Lady Kdith Christian, 6. 1889, the latter 
m. in 1859, Sir James Fergusson of Kilkerran, bart. He died 
Deo. 19, 1860, when his title of marquis became extinct. 

The Scottish titles of earl of Dalhousie, and Baron Ramsay, 
devolved on his ouusin, Fox, 2d Jord Panmure, 11th earl (ec0e 
Pawmurs, Baron). 


Daas, probably onginally Deloss, a surname adopted 
from the barony of Dallos or Dollas, in the county of Elgin, 
and most likely derived from the Lossie, which takes its ruse 
fn this barony The name corresponds with another Loses 
in Hautes-Pyrenees, being the region which history, tradi- 
tion, and its topographwal nomenclature point out as that 
whence the present popwation of Morayshire were introduced, 
on the expulnon of the original inhabatants by Malcolm the 
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Yourth. Anether, a Ogitis derivation, has been attributed to 
the word, but it is unlikely that a barony under that settle- 
ment would bear a name given by an expelled people. 


DAtaAnOT, & surname derived from toe carony of that 


son, Thomas de Jalmaboy, is witnem in a charter from 
Robert dpke of Albany, to Alexander Lauder of Hatton, 17th 


ilk. A descendant of his, also Alexander Dalmahoy of that 
ilk, waa, on 26th February 1534, one of the assise on the tral 
of Lord Sempill and others, for the slaughter of Cunningham 
of Craigends and his servant, when they were all acquitted. 
On July 17, 1572, Alexander Dalmahoy of that ilk was on 
the assise of George Wilkie, portioner of Sauchtonhall, and 
Robert Wilkie his son, for treasonably intercommauning with 
the earl of Hantly, Kirkcaldy of Grange, Sir James Balfour 
of Pittendreich and others, within the town of Edinburgh, 
after their forfeiture in 1571 On 10th July 1579, the lard 
of Dalmahoy, William Dalmaboy, his brother, Johu Dalma- 
hoy, his uncle, and five others were indicted for besleging the 
house of Warriston in June 1578, then in the occupation of 
one William Somerville, but acquitted. In the furty-third 
Genera) Assembly, which met at Edinburgh in October 158), 
the laird of Dalimaloy was one of the twenty-four gentlemen 
to whom, with six ministers, was committed the consideration 
of the very important question as to how the temporal nghts 
of the bishops were to be preserved, without prejudice to the 
king, when the office wan ubohshed, on which, after due de- 
liberation, they reported an overture, that for voting in par- 
liamant, aselating In council, commussioners from the General 
Assembly abould supply the place of bishops, and as to their 
civil and criminal jurisdiction, the head bauliffs should exer- 
cine the same. ()n the 16th Jnne, 1582, Dalmahoy of that 
ilk was one of the asaize on the tral of Gieorge Hume of Spott, 
for being concerned in the murder of Henry Lord Darnley, in 
February 1666, when Hume was acquitted He wan alao one 
of the jury summoned on the trial, Muy 26, 1586, of Mr 
Archibald Douglas, parson of Glasgow and cousin of the Re- 
gent Morton, for the same crime, but not appearing he was 
fined in the sum of forty 

The representative of this family in the reign of Janes the 
Rixth obtained by patent the hereditary office of under master 
of the royal household, which was confirmed by Charles the 
First, and the family were, in co.sequence, entitled to place 
one baton, gudea, (as the principal master was entitled to two,) 
powdered with thistles of gold, and ensigned un the top with 
an imperial crown, wherein was net the royal crest of the 
kingdom, erect in pale behind the middle of the escutcheon 
of their arma. 

In 16598, Sir Alexander Dalmahoy of that ilk, had « charter 
under the great eeal of the lands and barony of Dalmahoy 
By his wife, Marion, daughter of James Nesbit of Dean, he 
had, with four danghters, two sona: Jobn, his heir, and 
William of Ravelbridge, ancestor of the Dalmahoys ef Ravel- 
heidge. The eldest daughter was married to Heary Trotter 
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Barbara, to Sir William Scott of Clerkington, from which 
descended the Seotts of Maleny, and the Biairs of 


marriage 
Biair in Ayrshire 
The elder son, John Dalmahoy of that ilk, was erented a 





The eldest son, Sir Alexander, third baronet, left by Elisa- 
beth Cornwall his wife, a son and successor, Sir Alexander 


seventeenth century, was purchased by the Dalrymples, from 
whum it was bought, about the middle of the eighteenth 
century, by James earl of Morton, and it now belongs to that 
noble family 

DALHYMPLE, (formerly written Dalnmpill,) a sarname 
derived from a barony of that name, now a parish, in the dis 
trict of Kvie, Ayrshire. There seems to be a conspiracy on 
the part of our Scottish topographers and statistical writern 
to deduce the names of places generally from the Gaelic, even 
in districts of the country where the Gaclic never prevailed. 
Hence, the name D, is sud by some of them to 
be an abbreviation of the Gaelic words Das-a'-Chruimpeill, 
signifying “the dale of the crooked pool,” a derivation very 
likely discovered, as in many instances appears to have been 
the case, long after the name had become famiarly known, 
ax it exactly describes the mtuntion of the village where the 
church of Dalrymple stands, at a bend or turn of the river 
Doon A nver, however, 1s not a pool, and the present par- 
ish church was not built till 1764 Others, rejecting this 
etymology, state that it is derived from Dal-ry-mols, aleo 
Gaelic, denoting the valley of the slanghter of a king or kings, 
there bemg a tradition that there was a battle fought, before 
the Christian era, in the valley of Dalrymple, in which two 
kings, Fergus and Coilus by name, were slain. If it were so, 
the words Dnile-rove-mel—derived from the French, and sig- 
nifying the vale of the melee of kings—would much better 
express the meaning The Saxon words dal and drympe 
form the most obvious etymon, and together come nearest to 
the exact pronunciation of the name; the surface of the par- 
ish having, froin the numerous rising grounds, or little mounds 
or knolle, with which it undulates throughout, a very rum- 
pled or puckered appearance 

The barony of Dalrymple was held in ancient times by a 
family who, according to the custom of those days, assumed 
their name from it. Adam de Dalrymple, the descendant of 
this family, lived in the reign of Alexander the Third, and 
died in 1800 ‘His son, Gilchrist de Dalrymple was contem- 
porary with Robert the Bruce. He had a son, Maleolm de 
Dalrymple, who, in the reign of David the Second, divided 
his lands between his two sons, John and Roland. On the 
80th of May 1871, Juhn Kennedy of Dunure, ancestor of the 
marquis of Ailsa. (to whom more than half of the parish of 
aia now belongs) obtained from Robert the Second a 
charter of confirmation of half the barony of “ Dalrimpill,” 


of Morton Hall; the second, to Stewart of Blackball; the | upon the resignation of Malcolm, tae son ot Gilebrist, the son 
third to Alexander Swinton Jord Mermngton; and the fourth, | of *' Adam de Dalrimpill ” and on 18th September 1877 the 
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same John Kennedy obtained another charter from the same 
monarch of the other half of the barony, upon the resignation 
of Hugh, son of Roland de Dalrympill. 

John, above-mentioned, the elder son of Malcolm, appears to 
have been the father of William de Dalrymple, who, in 1450, 
acquired the lands of Stair- Montgomery, m the same county, 
on his marriage with Agnes Kennedy, heiress of that estate, 
and grand-daughter of Malcolm de Carnok de Stair He 
was thus the first of the Dalrrmples of Stair Their son, 
William of Stair, married Marion, daughter of Sir 
John Chalmers of Gadgirth in Ayrshire. This lady was one 
of the Lollards of Kyle, who were summoned, in 1494, before 
the king’s council. They had a son. William, who prede- 
ceased his parents, leaving a son, William Dalrymple of Stair 
By his wife, Margaret, daughter of Wallace of Cairnhill, the 
latter had a son, James Dalrymple of Stair, who was one of 
the first who made open profession of the reformed doctrines. 
In 1544, he joined the earls of Lennox and Glencairn against 
the earl of Arran, then regent In 1545, he obtained a re- 
mission for being “in feir of weir” (warlike array) at the 
unlawfnol convocation of the queen’s leiges on the muir of 
Glasgow, with Mathew sometime earl of Lennox, and William 
earl of Glencairn. By lus wife Isabel, danghter of George 
Crawford af Lochnorns, he had a son, James Dalrymple of 
Star, who was one of those that mgned the confession of 
faith, and entered into an assomation for the defence of the 
reformed religion in 1562 He joined Arran who, in 1548, 
had been created by the French king duke of Chatelherault, 
in France, and now bore that title, in his opposition to the 
marriage of the queen with Darnley in 1565, for which he 
obtained a remission in 1566. In the following year he 
entered into the association for the defence of the young king, 
James the Sixth. He died in 1586. His son, John Dal- 
rymple of Stair, had a son, James Dalrymple, who succeeded 
him. His name oocurs in the list of Ayrshire barons who, in 
1600, were mdicted for abiding from the rad of Dumfnes 
appointed by the earl of Angus, warden of the west marches, 
for the trial and punishment of disorderly persons on the bor- 
ders. He marned Janet, daughter of Fergus Kennedy of 
Knockdaw, and died m 1624. Ils son, James Dalrymple, an 
eminent lawyer and statesman, was the first viscount of 
Stair (so created in 1692) of whom a memoir is given else- 
where. [See Srain, first viscount. ] 





Sir James Dalrymple, the second son of the first viscount 
of Stalr, first designated of Borthwick, afterwards ot Killoch, 
and subsequently of Cousland, was the ancestor of the Dal- 
rymrples of Cranstoun, who now possess the earldom of Stair 
He was one of the principal clerks of seasion, a man of great 
learning, and one of the best antiquares of his time. He 
published ‘ Collections concerning the Scottish Historv pre- 
coding the death of King David the First, anno 1158,’ din 
1705, 8vo; and ‘ Vindication of the Eoclesiastioal part of his 
Historical Collections, in answer to a late Pamphlet, entitled 
The Life of John Sage, &o.’ Edin. 1714, Avo. He was created 
a baronet of Nova Scotia, 28th April 1698. He was thrice 
married, and had eght sons and five daughters. Admiral 
John Dalrymple, who died in October 1798, was his grand- 
son, being the only son of his third son Bobert, writer to the 
signet, to whom hus father left the Killoch estate. The eldest 
son, Sir John Dalrvmple, the second baronet, was designat- 
ed of Consiand. He was one of the principal clerks of ses- 
sion, appointed on his father’s demimeon from t., t office on 
80th September 1708. He was twice marned, ana had five 
sons and six daughters. His first wife was Elisabeth, eldest 
daughter of William Fletcher of New Cranstoun, advocate, 





whose widow, his father, Sir Jantes, had taken for his second 
wife. By Sir John’s contract of marriage with Mus Fiet- 
cher, dated 7th August 1702, to which his father was a party, 
he the lands of New Cranstoun, which estate, to- 
gether with those of Ocusland and Heriotmuir, in the county 
of Ldinburgh, being the family estates, were entalled on the 
heirs of the marriage, with remainder to the other sons of Sir 
James. On Sir John's death, 24th May 1748, he was suc- 
cveded by his eldest son, Sir William Dalrymple, third baro- 
net, of Cousland. He was twice married, and had eight sons 
and six daughters. His second son, William, a colonel in 
the army, dutinguuthed himself on several cocasions, parti- 
cularly at the capture of Omoa, on the Spanish Mam, in the 
Weat Indves, where he commanded. Hu uncle, Hugh, left 
him the Fordell estato in Mid Lothian, and the Oleland extate 
m Lanarkshire. He died in 1791, leaving issue. Three of 
Sur William’s sons by his second marriage were also in the 
army ‘The third baronet died 26th February 1771 Of his 
eldest aon, Sir Jolin Dalrymple, afterwards by nght of mar- 
riage Sir John Dalrymple Hamilton Macgill, fuurth baronet, 
an eminent lawyer and miscellaneous writer, a metnoir is 
given below He married his cousin, Elizabeth Hamilton 
Macgill, danghter of Thomas Hamilton of Fala, Esq , and 
heiress and representative of the viacounts Oxenford (a title 
dormant since 1706), by whom he had « numerous funily 
His eldest son, Thomas, died an infant. William, the second, 
a midshipman on board his majesty's slip Santa Marganta, 
was killed in the eighteenth year of his age, 2th July 1782, 
man action with the Amazone French fngute, off the coast 
of Virgima. The third son also died an infant, und he was 
succeeded, on his death, in 1810, bv his fourth son, Sir John 
Hamulton Dalrymple, fifth baronet, who assumed the name 
of Hamilton, through his mother, by whom the estates of 
Oxenford and Fala were asquired le was a genera) in tho 
army, and colonel of the 26th regiment. He marned on 23d 
June 1795, Hennetta, eldest daughter of the Rev lobert 
Augustus Johnson, at Kenilworth, in Warwickahire, and sunt 
of the earl of Oraven, by whom he had no issue. This lady 
dyed in 1828, and he marnud, secondly, &th June 1825, Adn- 
muna, daughter of Adam Vuwount Duncan Qn the death of 
his kinsman, Jobu William Henry, seventh earl of Stur, in 
March 1840, Sir John succeeded to that title as eighth earl, 
and was created a baron of the United Kingdom as Baron 
Oxenford of Cousland, 11th August 1841, with remainder to 
his brother, Nurth Dalrymple, Esq of Cleland and Fordell, 
who succeeded as ninth earl of Stair, on the denth of lus 
brother in Jannary 1853 See Star, earl of 
Three other families of Dalrymple, all descended from the 
first Viscount Star, bear the houours of the baronctage, 
, the Dalrymples of North Berwick, the Dalrymples 
of Haales in Haddingtonshire, now Dalryiple-Fergusson, bart. 
(see p 7), and the Dalrymples of High Mark, Wigtonahire , 
the former two of Nova Scotia, created respectively in 1097 
nnd 1700, and the latter of Great Britain, created in 1815 
Sir Hew Dalrymple, the first baronet of North Berwick, 
was the third son of the first Viscount Stair He was ad- 
mitted advocate 23d February 1677, and afterwards const- 
tuted one of the commussaries of Edinburgh, on the reagna- 
tron of his brother, Sir James. On 11th Janusry 1695 he 
was choven dean of the faculty of advocates, in place of Sir 
James Stewart, lord advocate, and held that office till hu 
elevation to the bench He was created by King William a 


baronet, 29th April 1697, and by letter date] 17th March 
1698 he was nominated by the king president uf the court of 
seamon, in the room of his father, that office having besn 
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vacant sines his death in 1605. Some opposition to his sd- 
mission in the usual manner,—that ia, without undergoing his 
probationary trals, by hearing cases for three days in the 
outer house, as enstomary with the other judges,—was 
eceasioned by the discontent of Sir William Hamilton, Lord 
Whytlaw, whe expected to have got this tment, 
through the interest of Lord Tullibardin, st that secre- 
tary of state. When Sir Hew Dalrymple was sitting es Lord 
Probationer, Lord Whytlaw shunned to sit with him in the 
cuter house. [Founéainhall’s Decisvone, vol. il. p.1] After 
the usual probation, be was admitted, took the 
oaths, and his seat as prendent of the court cf session, 7th 
Jane 1608. He represented the burgh of New Galloway in 
the Beots parliament from 1696 to 1702, and in 1708 he sat 
as member for North Berwick. In 1706 he was one of the 
commissioners appointed to arrange the articles of Union, of 
which he was a steady supporter Besides being president of 
the court of session, he was also a commissioner and trustee 
for improving the fisheries and manufactures of Scotland. 

In 1718 he was much annoyed by the chancellor (Seafield) 
who frequeatly presided in court, and claimed the night of 
subscnbing the decisions. Preadent Dalrymple, in conse- 
quence, aleented himeelf from the honse, for the purpose of 
forming a party in the court against the chancellor [ Wod- 
row's Analects, MB. ili. 254.] In 1726, he went to London, 
to solicit permission to resign with a penmon equal to his sal- 
ary, and also to procure the appointment of an ordinary lord 
of session for his second son Hew In the latter object he 
was successful, but not so in the former Sir Robert Walpole 
“Ppa giving Lim a pension upon his resignation, as forming 

and the answer to his application was, sc- 
een Walser “that the king was so well pleased with 
his services as president, he could not want hrm at the head 
of that society,” on which that writer remarks, “this, as the 
English speak, is a being kicked up stairs.” [Jbid. hi 184 ] 
He continued president till his death, on 1st February 1787, 
in the eighty-fifth year of his age. Macky in his Memoirs, 
page 211, says of him, “ He is believed to be one of the best 
that ever was in that chair, and one of the com- 
pleatest lawyers in Scotland; a very eloquent orator, smooth 
and slow In expression, with a clear understanding, but grave 
in his manner” Lord Woodhouseles in his life of Lord 
Kames (vol. i. p. 30) passes this eulogium on President Dal- 
rymple: “If he inherited not the dutingushed talents of his 
father, the viscount of Stair, and his elder brother the secre- 
tary, be was free from that turbulent ambition and crafty 
policy which marked the characters of both; and, with suffi- 
cient knowledge of the laws, was a man of unimpeached in- 
tegrity, and of great private worth and amiable manners.” 
His lordship cullected the decisions of the court of session 
from June 1698 to 31st June 1720, printed at Edinburgh in 
1758, folio. He was twice married, first to Marion, daughter 
of Sir Robert Hamilton of Presamannon, one of the lords of 
session, by whom he had five sons and three daughters, and 
secondly, to Elizabeth, daughter of John Hamilton of Olivestob, 
Raq , the widow of Hamilton of Bangour, and mother of the 
port, by whem he had no issue. Robert, his eldest son. was 
created a knight bachelor, and died before his father His 
son sueseeded as the second baronet, as after stated. 

Hew Dalrymple of Drummore, the second sen, was born 
80th November 1680, and admitted advocate 1&h November 
1710, Beleg appointed a lord of stasion, he took his seat on 
the bench 29th December 1796, by the judicial title of Lord 
Dremmore, and on 18th June 1745 was nominated a lord of 
justiclary. He died at bis seat of Drammore, in the county 
of Haddington, 16th June, 1755. Being at the time of his 


death governor of the Edinburgh Musical Society, the mem- 
bers of that body met im Mary’s chapel on the 27th of the 
same month, and performed a concert as a token of respect 
for his lordship's memory, which was attended by a numerous 
company, all dremed in deep mourning. [Soets Mag vol. 
xviii. p. 816.) Lord Woodhouseles, in hia Life of Lord 
Kames (vol. i. p. 86), describes Lord Drammore as having 
“ inherited the talents and genius of his forefathers, and as 
having been an acute and sound lawyer, and possesse of a 
ready, distinct and forcible, though not a polished elocution ;” 
and as having had “as great command of wit and humour.’ 
By his wife, Miss Horn, heiress of Horn and Westhall, Aher- 
deenshire, he had twelve children. His second son, Hugh 
Horn Dalrymple of Westhall or Westerhall, died without 
jesue. Robert, the third sop, succeeded his brother, and took 
the name of Horn, also of Elphinstone, having married the 
daughter and heiress of Sir James Elphinstone of Logie in 
Aberdeenshire. [See ELputmatore, surname of] David. 
the fourth son, passed advocate Sth January 1748, and was 
appointed sheriff depute of Aberdeen in 1748. Hoe was named 
a lord of session, and took his seat on the bench as Lord 
Weathall, 10th July 1777 He died 26th April 1784, mm the 
aixty-fifth year of his age 

James the third son of President Dalrymple, was designed 
of Nunraw John, the fourth son, a captain in the Enmsxil- 
len dragoons, who died at Ayr, where he latterly resided, 19 
April 1758, was the father of Lieutenant-general Sir Hugh 
Whiteford Dalrymple, created a baronet in 1815, of whom 
afterwards. William, the fifth son, a captain in the army, 
married a lady, who was cruelly murdered in her own house 
m Cavendish Square, London, on the 25th March 1746, by 
pe rarsnch a 

the eldest son of the first baronet of 
bes toe Ce cessed ase ci eee 
was a kmght bachelor, and was twice married, first in March 
1707 to Johanna Hamilton, only child of John master of 
Rargeny, and secondly to Anne, eldest daughter of Sir WiJ- 
liam Ounnmgham of Capmngton By the former he had 
three sons and two daughters, and by the latter he had four 
sons and # daughter, Anne, marned to the fifth earl of Balcarres. 

Sir Hew, the eldest son, succeeded his grandfather, in 1784. 
John, the second son, who was an advocate, got, in right of 
his mother, the estate of Bargeny, by a decree of the house 
of peers in 1789, upon the death of his mother’s cousin, James, 
fourth Lord Bargeny, when he was obhged to change his 
name to Hamilton, [see ante, Banarwy, Lord, page 251,] 
bat dying withont issue, 12th February 1796, the estates re- 
turned to the elder branch, who also assumed the name as 
afterwards mentioned. Robert, the third son, was a physi- 
cian. William, the fourth son, and eldest by the second mar- 
riage, was a Spanish merchant long settled at Cadiz. James, 
the fifth son, was a captain of dragoons. Charlies, the sixth, 
took for his second wife, 28d December 1769, Mrs. Dalrymple, 
widow of Colonel Campbell Dalrymple, of the family of Drum- 
more, and formerly governor of Guadaloupe. Stair, the 
youngest son, died in India. 

Sir Hew, the second baronet, was MP for Haddington- 
shire. In 1756 be obtained a revermonary grant of the office 
of king’s remembrancer in the exchequer for Scotland, to 
which be succeeded in 1768. He died at London 80th No- 
vember 1790. He was twice married, and by his first wife, a 
Miss Sainthill, danghter of « surgeon in London, he had two 
sone. Robert Stair Dalrymple, the elder, died at Manches- 
ter, 11th September 1768, in the twenty-fourth year of his 
age, being then a captain of dragoons. 

The younger soa, Sir Hew Dalrymple, third baronet, aa- 
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married Janet, second daughter of Wiliam Duff, 
of Oromble, Eaq , by whom he had ten sons and four daugh- 
ters, all of whom died young, except four sons and two daugh- 
tere. some years in the army, bat sold out on 
his marriage in 1774. He represented the county of East 


Lothian in several and died at Bargeny, 18th 
January 1800. The second son, John, was a lieutenant-gen- 
eralinthearmy ™ 


His eldest son, Sir Hew Dalrymple-Hamilton, the fourth 
baronet, of North Berwick and Bargeny, born 8d January 
1774, was seven years in the guards and one in the dragoons. 
He first represented the county of Haddington and afterwards 
Ayrshire in parliament. He was also Heutenant-colone! of 
the Ayrshire militia. He marned at London 19th May 1800, 
the Hon. Jane Duncan, eldest daughter of Adam, first Vis- 


Ayrshire. Sir Hew died 28d February 1884, and was suo- 
ceaded by his brother, 

Major-general Sir John Dalrymple Hamilton, who marned 
80th July 1806, Charlotte, only daughter of Sir Patnok War- 
render of Lochend, Bart., and had two sons and five daugh- 
ters. He died 26th May 1885. 

His eldest son, Sir Hew Hamilton-Dalrymple, sixth baro- 
net, born in 1814, entered the army, and in 1847 became 
heutenant-colonel of the 71st foot, bat retired in 1852 He 
served at the capture of Coorg in the East Indies in April 
1834, and in 1846 was appointed a deputy-lieutenant of Had- 

He marned in 1852 the only daughter of Ro- 
bert Arkwnght, Eaq of Sutton Scarsdale, Derbyshire. Heir 
presumptive, his brother, John Warrender 

The first of the Dalrymples of Hailes, who became so dis- 
cinguished, was the Hon Sir David Dalrymple, an eminent 
lawyer, the fifth son of the first viscount of Stair He was 
created s baronet on the 8th May 1700, and in 1708 was 
member for Oulross in the Scots parliament. In 1706 he 
was one of the commissioners for arranging the articles of 
Union, and was afterwards lord advocate of Scotland in the 
reigns of Queen Anne and George the First (from 1709 tll 
1720). Hus eldest son, Sir James Dalrymple, the second bar- 
onet, beld the office of auditor of the exchequer By his wife, 
Ladv Ohnatian Hamilton, second daughter of Thomas, mxth 
earl of Haddington, he had sixteen children. Sir David, the 
eldest, was the celebrated Lord Haues, the eminent lawyer 
and accurate historian, of whom a memoir is given below, as 
is also one of the fifth son, Alexander, the distingnished hy- 

John, the fourth son, lord provost of Edinburgh 
in 1774, and in several succeeding years, marned Anne, 
daughter of Walter Pringle, Esq. of St. Kitts, by whom he 
had two sons, James and John. Provost Dalrymple died 8th 
August 1779 

Sir David Dalrymple, Lord Hailes, married first, on 12th 
November 1768, Anne Brown, only daughter of Lord Coal- 
ston, one of the lords of seasion, by her he had a son who 
died an infant, and a deughter, Christan, born on the 
28th December 1765, who inherited the family estate, and 
died on the 9th January 1888. Lady Dalrymple died 18th 
May 1768, and on 20th March 1770, Lord Hailes marned, 
secondly, Helen, youngest daughter of Sur James Fergusson, 
baronet, Lord Kilkerran, also a lord of session, and by ber had 
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a deughter, Jane, born 80th May 1777, and married, Sth 
November 1799, her cousin James Fergusson, Esq., who, in 
1818, on the death of his uncle, Sir Adam Fergusson, became 
Sir James Ferguson, fourth baronet, of Kilkerran. Leaving 
no male issue, the baronetey, on the death of Lord Hailes, in 
1792, descended to his nephew, James. ‘ 

Sir James, the foarth baronet, the elder son of John Dal- 
rymple, lord provost of Edinburgh, perished at sea in the end 
of the year 1600, and was succeeded by his brother, Sir John 
Pringle Dalrymple, a colonel in the army On his death, 
17th October 1829, the title became extinct, and in January 
1838, the estate of New Hailes fell to Sir Charles Fergusson 
of Kilkerran, who took the name of Dalrymple before his own. 
[See DaLmYurie-FrRauason, surname of } 


The family of Dalrymple of High Mark, Wigtonshire, and 
Delrow Castle, Hertfordslure, who also possess a baronetoy, 
are descended from Captain John Dalrymple of the Enniskil- 
Jen dragoons, the fourth son of the Hon. Sir Hew Dalrymple, 
first baronet of North Berwick, as above mentioned. 
Dalrymple had an only son, Sir Hew Whiteford-Dalrymple, 
a general in the armv, and colonel of the 51st foot, born at 
Ayr, 8d December 1750, and knighted at St. Jumes', 5th 
May 1779 He was created a baronet Gtu May 1815. He 


married 16th May 1788, Frances, youngest daughter and 
coheir of General Francia Leighton, and had two sons and 


three daughters. He died 9th Apni 1830 Sir Adolphus- 
John, second baronet, born in London, 8d February 1784, 
married in June 1812, Anne, daughter of Sir James Graham, 
first baronet of Kirkstall, MP for Carlisle, without issue 
a heatenant-general in the army, was MP for Weymouth 
in 1817, for Appleby in 1819 and 1820, for the Haddington 
district of burghs from 1826 to 1881, and for Brighton im 1887 
The brother of the 2d baronet, Leighton-Oathcart |alrymple, 
C B., hent.-col. 15th hussars, died unmarried in 1830 
DALRYMPLE, James, first Viscount Stair, 
an eminent lawyer and statesman, eon of James 
Dalrymple of Stair, and Janet, daughter of Fergus 
Kennedy of Knockdaw, (see ante, p 5,) was born 
at Drummuarchie, Ayrshire, in May 1619 He lost 
his father before he had attained his fifth year, 
and after receiving the clementury part of his 
education at the school at Manchin, he was sent, 
at the age of fourteen, to the university of Glas- 
gow, and in 1637 touk the degree of master of arts 
In the following year he had a company of foot in 
the earl of Glencairn’s regiment In 1641 he 
stood a candidate, in military uniform, for the 
chair of philosophy iu Glasgow college, and was 
the successful competitor In 1647 he resigned 
his professorship, and having turned his attention 
to the study of the civil law, he was, in February 
1648, admitted an advocate, and soon became 
eminent at the bar In 1649 he was appointed 
secretary to the commissioners sent to Breda, to 
invite Charles the Second to come to Scotland, 
and during his absence he was appointed by the 
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parliament one of the commissioners for revising 
the ancient books of law, the acts of parilament, 
and practice of the several judicatures. He re- 
turned home in 1650 with the other commission- 
ers, some time before the king, but waited upon 
his majesty at his landing in Scotland, as appears 
trom the following entry in Balfour's Annals (vol 
iv. p 18) “20 May ‘The housse this afternoone 
dispatched Arthur Erskyne of Scottacraige, to the 
northe, with instructions to attend the king’s land- 
ing, and with him Mr James Dalrymple, the 
commissioners secretary, with letters to them ” 
He afterwards nsed every exertion to unite all 
parties for the king's interest, and also in raising 
an army for the invasion of England After the 
king's defeat at Worcester he continued his prac- 
tice as an advocate, bnt when the oath called the 
Tender was Imposed, lie and a number of the moat 
eminent lawyers of the day absented themselves from 
the court, and did not again attend its sittings tll 
Cromwell elther laid the oath aside, or did not 
insist upon its being taken In July 1657 he was, 
on the recommendation of General Monk, approved 
of by Cromwell as one of the commissioners for 
the adininistration of justice in Scotland He 
seems to have been a great favourite with Monk, 
who consnited him on various matters of state , and 
particularly before marching with his army Into 
England in 1659 When he asked his opinion as 
to the best mode of settling the three nations, he 
advised him to call a full and free parilament , and 
at the same time earnestly recommended that the 
courts of justice, which had for some time been in- 
terrupted in their sittings, might be again opened 
This advice was followed by Monk, as appears by 
bls letters addressed to Sir James Dalrymple, dated 
from Dunstable, 7th June 1659, which Forbes says 
he saw in the possession of Sir James Dalrymple 
of Borthwick ([Forbes' Journal, quoted in Hat 
and Brunton’s Senators of the College of Justice, 
page 864] At the restoration he repaired 
to Jondon te wait on Charles the Second, by 
whom he was knighted, and made one of the lords 
of session, 14th February 1661 On the 4th No- 
vember 1662 he was appoluted vice-president in 
absence of the president In 1663, when the de- 
claration was enacted, he resigned his seat on the 
bench rather than anhacribe it, and with his eldest 
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eon went on a tour to France. On his return he 
waited on the king at London, when his majesty 
intimated to him that he could not accept of hia 
resignation, and would rather allow him to explain 
in what sense he could sign the declaration; and, 
having done a0 to the satisfaction of the king, his 
majesty addressed a letter to the lords of session, 
dated 21st April 1654, stating his pleasure that he 
should continue one of their number, on receipt of 
which they again reponed him in his office He 
then signed the declaration, with the qualification 
that “‘ he was content to declare against whatever 
was opposite to his majesty's just right and prero- 
gative” He was created a baronet, June 2, 1664, 
and in 1670 was appointed one of the commlis- 
sloners to treat of a union of the two kingdoms, 
an attempt which at that time proved abortive. 
Ile was shortly after appointed a privy councillor, 
and in January 1671 he succeeded Gilmour of 
Craigmillar as lord president In consequence of 
‘‘ the many great and signal services” done to the 
city of Edinburgh by Sir James Dalrymple, the 
Town Council, on the 15th December 1676, passed 
a resolution that he and all future presidents of 
the court of session should have their house rent 
paid by the town, a privilege which was relin- 
quished by President Forbes in the year 1741 

When the course of persecution of the Presbyterians 
began under Lauderdale, Sir James Dalrymple 
used all his influence with that minister to pursue 
moderate measures, which gave great offence to 
Archbishop Sharp and the prelatical party He 
also did all he could to dissuade the duke from 
bringing in the Highland host upon the western 
counties, but not succeeding he entered his dis- 
sent against this inroad in the Council books 

[Murray's Literary History of Galloway, p 189 ] 
According to Burnet, however, [Hist of Hu Own 
Temes, vol ji p 136] Sir James pretended that 
by a full his hand was out of joint ‘so he signed 
none of these wild orders” In 1681, when the 
famous test act was proposed in the Scots pariia- 
ment, Sir James, with the view of neutralizing it, 
suggested that the first, or Knox’s Confession of 
Falth, shonld be added, which was adopted. This 
highly offended the duke of York, and as he him- 
self refused to take it, ne was obliged to resign 
his office of president, and retire to his country 
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seat In Wigtoashire. Recelving a hint from tne 
king's advocate that it was intended to commit 
him to prison, he deemed it expedient to take 
refuge in Holland in October 1682 At Ley- 
den he published his ‘ Physiologia nova Experi- 
mentalis,’ by which he acquired considerable re- 
putation During his exile, Spence, the secretary 
of Argyle, havingrunder torture confessed that Sir 
James Dalrymple was privy to the Ryehouse plot, 
he was prosecuted for treason, and outlawed on 
the 17th March 1685, but his son, Sir John Dal- 
rymple, becoming Lord Advocate In 1687, pro- 
cured him a pardon The subjoined woodcut is 
from an engraving of his portrait by Sir John 
Medina, in Park’s Walpole’s Royal and Noble 
Authors: 
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While he resided in Holland, he was much in 
favour with the prince of Orange, and before he 
salled for England he asked his highness what 
was his true design in invading his father-in-law's 
dominions The prince replied that it was for the 
glory of God, and for securing and establish- 
Ing the Protestant religion, on which the aged 
statesman, who had spent six years in exile for 
the same cause, puiled off his wig and said, 
“Though I be now in the seventieth year of my 
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age, I am willing to venture that (meaning his 
head,) my own and my children’s fortunes in such 
an undertaking" He accompanied the prince to 
England, and was consulted by him in the ar- 
rangements of government consequent on the 
Revolution, as he had been by Monk previous to 
the Restoration, which shows that in both of these 
remarkable crises of affairs, the greatest reliance 
was placed on his political sagacity and judgment 
by the prime movers In them After the settle- 
ment of affairs, he was re-appointed lord president 
of the court of session, November 1, 1689, aud 
raised to the peerage, under the title of Viscount 
Stair, Lord Glenluce and Stranraer, on the 21st 
April 1690 He dicd November 25, 1695, in the 
76th year of his age 
His lordship published , 


Institutions of the Law of Scotland, deduced from its on 
ginal, and ocullated with the Civil, Canon, and Feudal Lawa, 
and with the Customs of our neighbouring Nations. Edin 
1681, folio. @d edition, much enlarged. Edin 1698, foho. 
Sd. edition, enlarged, with Notes, by Jobn Gordon and | 
William Johnstone, Advocates. Edin 1759 fol Subsequent 
editions by George Brodie Fdin 1826-7, 2 vuls. folio; and 
by John Shank More. Edin 1828, 2 vols. folio. 

Decisions of Lords of Court and Sesmon, with Acts of Sede- 
runt, June 1661, to July 1681 Edin 1688-7 2 vuls. folio. 

Physiologia Nova Experimentalia. J ugd Bat. 1686, 4to. 
Pubhshbed during the Author's Exile. 

A Vindication of the Divine Perfections, &. by a P’crson 


of Honour 1695, 8vo 


Apology for Himself din 1690, 4to. Reprinted for the 
Bannatyne Club, by Willian Blur, Esq Edin 18265, 4to. 


DALRYMPLE, Joun, 2dearlof Stair See Stam 
DALRYMPLE, Sir Davin, Lorp Hal.es, an 


eminent lawyer, antiquary, and historian, the eld- 


eat son of Sir James Dalrymple, second baronet 
of Hailes, and brother of Alexander Dalrymple, 
the eminent hydrographer, a memoir of whom is 
subsequently given, was born at Edinburgh Oc- 
tober 28, 1726 He was educated at Eton 
school, and after attending the university of Edin- 
burgh, studied the civil Iaw at Utrecht He 
returned to Scotland in 1746, and was admit- 
ted advocate February 28,1748 As a barrister 
he was not distinguished , for his utterance was 
rapid, and his articulation rather indistinct But 
his deep knowledge of law, his unwearied appli- 
cation, the solidity of his judgment and his pro- 
bity, raised him to high esteem He continued 
eightcen years at the bar before he was raised to 
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the beneh. Daring this period he dignified his 
profession by uniting scientific researches with 
those of law, directing the lights of history and 
antiquities on its obscurities In 1751 appeared 
bis first pablication, = collection of ‘Sacr,d Po- 
ems’ From that period scarcely a year passed In 
which he did not print some original work of his 
own, or revise and bring into notice some learned 
and useful pablication by others, neglected and In 
danger of being lost to posterity Every edition 
almost which he published he improved On 
the death of Lord Nisbet, ne was, in March 1766, 
created a lord of scasion, when he assumed the title 
of Lord Hailes, and on the resignation of his 
father-in-law, Lord Coalston, he was appointed, 
8d May 1776, one of the lords of justiciary Asa 
tudge, he was distinguished for his strict integrity, 
unwearied diligence, and dignified demeanour 
One of his characteristics, however, was 2 minute 
observance of forms, which often exposed him to 
ridicule His lordship became more conspicuous 
asa echolar and author than asajudge His re- 
searches were chiefly directed to the history and 
antiquities of his native land, and to the illustra- 
tion of the early state of the Christian Church 
The first volume of his * Annals of Scotland’ ap- 
peared in 1776, and the second in 1779 This, 
the most important of his works, contains the his- 
tory of fourteen princes, from the accession of 
Malcolm Canmore to the death of David the 
Second In 1776, also, he published the first 
volume of the remains of ‘Christian antiquity,’ a 
work of great erudition. containing accounts of 
the martyrs of Smyrna and Lyons in the second 
century, with explanatory notes, dedicated to 
Bishop Hurd The second volume, dedicated to 
Dr. Newton, bishop of Bristol, appeared in 1778, 
and the third volume in 1780, dedicated to Dr 
Thomas Balgray He published several other 
works treating of the early ages of Christianity, 
which were evidently suggested by the appear- 
ance of Gibbon's ‘ Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire,’ and in the oritioal notes to these he ably 
exposes the misrepreeentations and inaccuracies 
of that historian In 1786 he published a quartc 
volume, entitled ‘ An Inquiry Into the Secondary 
Causes which Mr Gibbon has assigned for the 
rapid Progress of Chriatianity,' which he inscribed 
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to Dr Hard, bishop of Worcester, and which was 
& complete answer to Gibbon's statements and 
conclusions. His lordship wrote also afew sketeh- 
es of eminent Scotsmen, designed as specimens of 
a Biographia Scotica. His writings are distin- 
guished by sound judgment, acutences, fidelity, 
accuracy, and candour rarely equalled. Ip accu- 
racy he is not approached by any historical writer 
of his time I¢ is his most characteristic quality 
The writer of the preface to an octavo edition of his 
‘Annals’ very justly observes that “an historian 
was wanting whose principal endowments were a 

ous spirit of criticism to distinguish trath 
from falsehood, and a freedom from prejudice to 
let that trath be known He wages war in every 
page with credulity and imposture, and his indus- 
try in exploring the sources of authentic listory is 
equally commendable with the zeal which he has 
shown in clearing these sources from every taint 
of fiction” The historical documents and state 
papers, which have been discovered since his day, 
testify strikingly to his wonderfal correctness in 
many details that would have been passed over by 
an ordinary historian The deep research, scru- 





pulous fidelity in examining authorities, as well as 
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the acute judgment and judicious spirit of investi- 
gation for which he was so remarkable, admirably 
fitted him for the branch of historical inquiry on 
which he entered, and his Annals continue to be 
consulted and followed by all writers desirous of 
attaining to the truth on the most obscure portion 
of our national history It is only to be re- 
gretted that he stopped at a period of no less 
interest, the accession of the House of Stuart In 
his Jabours and studies, he was persevering and 
indefatigable, scarcely allowing himself any recrea- 
tion or exercise whatever Except regular motion 
in his carriage five days a-week during session 
between his seat at New Hailes, five miles from 
Edinburgh, and the Court, with his Journeys dur- 
ing the ciroult twice a-year, and sometimes after 
it short excursions to England, his habits were 
almost quite sedentary 

Predisposed by corpulence and by the form of 
hia body, which was shortnecked, he was attacked 
by symptoms of apoplexy on his way from the 
court of session, when about to come out of his 
carriage near bis own door at New Hailes, on the 
26th November 1792 He obtained some tempo- 
rary relief, but died of a second attack, on the 
29th, in the sixty-seventh year of his age A 
funeral sermon was preached on the occasion by 
the Rev Dr Carlyle of Inveresk He was twice 
married, as already stated 

A list of his works is subjomed 





Sacred Poems, or a Collection of Translations and Para- 
phrases from the Holy Scriptures, bv various authora. Kd- 
mbargh, 1751, 12mo. Dedicated to Charles Lord Hope, 
with « Preface of ten pages. 

Proposals for carrying on a certain Public Work in the aty 
of Kumburgh Edin 1751, 8vo. A feu-d'esprit. 

The Wisdom of Solomon, Wisdom of Jesus the Son of 
Strach, or Ecclesiastious Edin. 1755, 12mo. 

World, No. 140 Sept.4,1755 A meditation among books. 

Ditto, No. 147 Thursday, Oct. 28,1755 ‘Both these 
papers are replete with wit and humour, and the last one is 
introduced with a high character of it and of the anthor, by 
Mr Moore, the editor and chief author of the World.” 

Ditto, No. 204. Thursday, Nov 25, 1756. ‘A piece of 
admirable wit,” on “ Good Thengs, and the propriety of tax- 
ing them " 

Select Discourses, (in number nine,) by John Smith, late 
Fellow of Queen's College, Cambridge. Edin. 1756, 12mo. ; 
with = Preface of five pagee—‘' many quotations from the 
learned languages transiated—and notes added, containing 
allusions to ancient mythology, and to the erronecus philono- 
phy which prevailed in the days of the author—various inac- 
curacies of style have been corrected, and harsh expresmons 
softened.” 
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Britash Songs, Sacred to Love and Virtue, Edin. 1756, 12mo. 

A Discourse of the unnatura) and’vile Oonspiracy attempted 
by John Earl of Gowry and his brother, agninst his Majesty's 
person, at 8. Johnetoun, upon the Sth of August 1600. 
Edin. 1757, 19mo0. Edition and notes by Lord Hailes. 

A Sermon which might have been preached in East 
Lothian upon the 95th day of October, 1761, from Acts 
xxvii, 1,2 ‘The barbarous people showed us no little kind- 
ness.” Edin 1761, 12mo. ‘“Ocoasioned by the country 
people pillaging the wreok af two vessels, viz, the Betsy 
Cunmengham, and the Leith packet, Pitoairn, from London 
to Leith, cast away on the shore between Dunbar and North 
Berwick. All the passengers on board the former, in number 
seventeen, perished, five on board the latter, October 16, 
1761 Reprinted at Edinburgh, 1784, 8vo. The first edition 
w scarce. An affecting Discourse, which is said to have pro- 
duced the restitution of some part of the pillage. 

Memonals and Letters relating to the History of Britain 
in the reign of Jam I, publuhed from the originals. 
Glangow, 1762, Svo. Addremned to Philip Yorke, Viseount 
Roystoun “From a collection in the Advocates’ Library, by 
Balfour of Denmyin.” An enlarged edition wan printed at 
Glasgow, 1766, 8vo. 

Memonals and Letters relatmg to the History of Bnitain, 
in the Reign of Charles I , publuhed from the onguals. 
Glasgow, 1768, 8vo, Chiefly collected from the manu- 
scripts of the Rev Robert Wodrow, author of the History uf 
the Church of Scotland. Inscribed to Robert Dundas of 
Artuston, Lord President of the Court of Sesuon. 

The Works of the ever memorable Mr Jobn Hales, of 
Eton, now first collected together Glasgow, 1765, 8 vols.— 
preface of three pages. Dedicated to William (Warburton) 
bishop of Gloucester 

A Specimen of a Book, entitled, Ane conpendious Bovke 
of Godhe and Spritual Sanga, collectit ont of sundne parts of 
the Scripture, with sundrie other Ballates changed out of 
prophaine Songs for avoyding of Sin and Harlotrie, with 
augmentation of sundrie Gude and Godlie Ballates, not con- 
tained in the first edition Printed by Andro Hart. Edin 
1765, 12mo., with a glossary of 4 pages. 

An Account of the Preservation of Charles I] after the 
Battle of Worcester, drawn up by hinwnelf To which are 
added, his Letters to several Persons. Glasgow, 1766, Svo. 
From the MSS of Mr Pepyy, dictated to him by the hing 
himself, and communicated by Dr Sandby, Master of Magda- 
len Oullege. The Letters are collected from various sources, 
and some of them are now first pubhshed. Dedicated to 
Thomas Holles, duke of Newcastle, Chancellor of the Univer- 
sty of Cambridge. Some copies have a repnnted title-page, 
dated Edinburgh 1801, with one or two additional Letters, 
and a Portrait prefixed of General Thomas Dalziel. 

The Secret Correspondence between Sir Robert Cecil and 
James VI. 1766, 12mo. 

A Catalogue of the lords of Seauon, from the Institution 
of the College of Justice in 1682, with Historical Notes. 
Edin 1767, 4to. 

A Specumen of Notes on the Statute Law of Scotland. No 
date, Svo, very rare 

A Specunen of similar Notes dunng the Reign of Mary 
Queen of Scota. No date, 8vo, very rare. 

The Private Correspondence of Dr Francis Atterbury, 
Buthop of Rochester and his Frnends, 1 1726 = Never before 
published. 1768, Ato. 

An Exammation of some of the Arguments for the high 
antiquity of Regiam Majestatem, and an Inquiry into the 
authenticity of t'e Jeges Malcolmi. Edin. 1769, 4to. 
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Historical Memoirs coneerning the Provincial Councils of 
the Scottish Clergy, from the earliest accounts of the ara of 
the Refesmation. Edin. 1769, 4to. 

Canons of the Church of Seotland drawn up in the Pro- 
vinclal Councils held at Perth, anno 1243-09 Edinburgh, 
1760, 4to, 

Ancient Scottish Poems, published from the Maw ,anct of 
George Bannatyne, 1568. Edin. 1770, 12mo. 

Remarks on the History of Scotland. Edinburgs, 1778, 
12mo. 

Remarks on the Latin Poems of Dr Pitcairn, in the Edin- 
burgh Magazine for Febrnary 1774. 

Hubert) Langueti Epistole ad Phippum Sydneium equi- 
tem Anglum, scourante De Dalrymple de Hailes, Equite. 
Edin. 1776, 8vo, 

Annals of Scotland, from the accession of Malcolm III. to 
the accession of Robert 1; with an Appendix containing 
Dissertations. Edin. 1776, 1 vol. 4to. Another edi- 
Edin. 1778, 4to. 

Annals of Scotland, from the Aceresion of Robert 1 alr- 
named Bruce, to the Accession of the House of Stewart, 
with an Appendix containing nine Dissertations. By Sir 
David Dalrymple. Edinburgh, 1779, 1 vol. 4to. This work, 


Specimen of a Scottish Glonsary Printed, but not pub- 


Acoount of the Martyrs of Smyrna and I.yons in the 2d 
centary, with Explanatory Notes. Edin 1776. This forma 
the first volume of the following work 

Remains of Chiistian Antiquity, with Explanatory Notes. 
Edinburgh, 1776-8-80, 8 vols. 12mo. 

Cealli Firmiant Lactantii divinaram Inatitutlonam liber 
quintus, seu de Justitia. Edin 1797, 12mo. 

Sermons by that eminent divine, Jacobus a Voragine 
Archbishop of Genoa. Translated frum the originals, 1779 
Edin 12mo. 

Octavius; a Dialogue, by Marons Minucius Felix. kdin 
1781, 12mo., 

Of the Manner in which the Perseoutors Died, by luctan- 
tiun. Edin 1762, 12mo., 

Disquisitions concerning the Antiquities of the Christian 

Sketch of the Life of John Barclay, Author of Argenis. 
Kdin 1788, 4to. " 

An Inquiry into the Secondary Causes which Mr Gibbon 
has assigned for the rapid progress of Christianity Edin 
1786, 1787, 4to. An edition was also printed in Edinburgh 
in 1808, 12:ne. 

The Opinions of Sarah, Duchess Dowager of Marlborough ; 
published from her original Manusenpts. Edinburgh, 1788, 
1¥mo. 

A Translation of the Address of Q Septim Tertullian to 
Scapula Tertullina, Proconsal of Africa. Edinburgh, 1790, 
12mo, 

The Additional Case of Elisabeth, claiming the Title and 
Dignity of Ocuntess of Sutherland. to. 

Sketch of the Life of John Hamilton, a Secular Priest, who 
lived about 1600. 4to. 

Sketeh of the Life of Sir James Rameny, a General Officer 
m the Armies of Gustavus Adolphus, King of Sweden. 

Sketoh of the Life of Mark Alexander Boyd. 4to. 

Life of George Lesley, (an eminent Capuchin Friar in the 
early part of the 17th century). 4to. 

Specimen of a 1ife of James Marquis of Moutrose. 
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vita sua acta, Hber singularis: nance primem Latine redditus. 
Edin. 1767, 4to. 

Adami Smithi, LL.D., ad Goliclimum Strabanum armige- 
rum, de rebus novissims Davidis Hamel Epistola, nune pri- 
mum Latine reddite. Edin. 1788. dto. 

DALRBYMPLE, Sm Joun, of Cranstonn, fourth 
baronet of that family, an eminent lawyer and 
miscellaneous writer, descended from James, sec- 
ond son of the first Viscount Stair, was born in 
1726 He was admitted advocate in 1748, and in 
his father's lifetime he held the situation of solici- 
tor to the board of excise In 1771 he succeeded 
to the baronetcy, and in 1775 he distinguished 
himself much at a meeting of freeholders (of which 
he was chosen preses), in opposition to a bill then 
pending in parliament, and deemed prejudicial to 
thelr elective franchize and other privileges In 
1798 he discovered the art of making soap from 
herrings, and employed people at his own ex- 
pense, for the purpose of giving Instruction to 
all those who were Inclined to acquire a knowledge 
of the process In 1776 he was appointed one of 
the barons of the Scottish court of exchequer, an 
office which he resigned in 1807 He was the 
author of ‘ Memoirs of Great Britain and Ireland," 
some ‘Tracts on Feudal Law,’ and several other 
publications, of which a list is suhjoined. He 
died February 26, 1810, aged eighty-four He 
had married, in October 1760, his cousin, Eliza- 
beth, ouly child and heiress of Thomas Hamilton 
MacGill of Fala, and heiress and representative 
of the viscounts Oxenford, with wliom he got 
these estates, and In consequence added the names 
of Hamilton and MacGill to his own By this 
lady he had several children, as mentioned above 
His works are 

An Essay towards a General History of Feudal 
in Great Britain, under varnous heads. London, 1757, 8vo. 
2d edit. 1758, 8vo. 8d edit. 1758, Svo. 4th edit. corrected 
and enlarged, 1759, 12mo. 

Considerations on the Policy of Entails in Great Britain. 
Edin. 1765, 8vo. A pamphlet. 

Memos of Great Britain and Ireland, from the Dissolu- 
tion of the last Parliament of Charles IL until the Sea Battle 
off La Hogue. Edin 1771 8 vols. dto. This work gave rise 
to various Publications and Observations on a late Publica- 
tion, &c. 1778, 4to, anon. And an Examination, &o. by J 
Towers, 1778, 8vo. Reprinted with a Continuation till the 


Cupture of the French and Spanish Fleets at Vigo. London, 
1790, 8 vols, Avo. 


Three Letters to the Right Hon. Viecount Barrington. 
London, 1778, 8vo. 
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bo be Exported when the I’rice is low at home, on paying a 
Duty to the Public London, 1782, Svo. 

Queries th: conduct which England should fol- 
low in Foreign Polities in the present etate of Europe Lond. 
1780, Svo. 

Plan of Internal Defence, as proposed by Sir John Dal- 
rymple to s Meeting of the County of Edinburgh, 12th Nov 
1704. 1704, Bvo. 

Consequences of the French Invasion London, 1798, 8vo. 

Oriental Repertory Vol. i. 1810, royal 4to. 

o 





DALRYMPLE, ALEXANDER, an eminent hy- 
drographer, the fifth son of Sir James Dalrymple 
of Hailes, Haddingtonshire, the second baronet of 
that family, was born July 24, 1737 He was 
educated at Haddington, and in 1752 went out to 
Madras as a writer in the East India Company's 
service While there he made hydrography hs 
particular study, and in 1759 undertook a voyage 
of obeeryation to the Eastern Islands, in which he 
gave great satisfuction to his superiors In 1768 
he returned to England, and having distinguished 
himself mach by his writings respecting a south- 
ern continent, he would have been employed to 
conduct the expedition sent to the South Sea un- 
der Captain Cook, had he not insisted on having 
the undivided command of the vessel engaged for 
the occasion, although he had never served in the 
navy In 1775 he was restored to his standing on 
the Madras establishment, whore he remained till 
1780, when having been appointed hydrographer 
to the East India Company, he returned home 
In 1795 he was appointed hydrographer to the 
Admiralty, au office which he held till May 1808, 
when, having refused to resign it, on the ground 
of superannuation, and to accept of a pension, he 
was dismissed from his situation, an event which 
is eupposed to have hastened his death, which 
took place June 19, 1808 This event occasioned 
a discussion in the House of Commons the same 
month He was a fellow of the Royal Society and 
of the Antiquarian Society A portrait of Alex- 
ander Dalrymple, with memoirs of hus life from 
his own pen, is Inserted in the European Maga- 
sine for November 1802 His works are ver) 
numerous, Subjoined is a list of them 


Account of the Discoveries m the South Pacific Ocean pre- 
vious to 1764. Lond. 1767, 8vo. 

Memorial to the Proprietors of Fast India Stock. 1768, 8vo. 

Plan for extending the Commerce of this Kingdom, and of 
the East India Company, by an Establishment at Balain- 
bangan London, 1769, 1771, Sve 
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An Historical Collection of the South Sea Voyages. 
London, 1769, 3 vols. dto. 

A Letter to the Oourt of Directors for Affairs of the United 
Company of Merchants of England trading to the East 
oo the proposed Supervisorship. London, 

A second Letter on the same subject. London, 1769, 4to 

An Account of what has passed between the India Direc- 
tors and Alexander Dalrymple, as printed. Lond 1769, 8vo. 

Vox Populi Vox Dei; Lord Weymouth's Appeal to the 
General Court of ludia Proprietors considered. 1769, to. 

An Historical Account of the esveral Voyages and Diseo- 
veries in the South Pacific Ocean, being cluefly a literal 
translation from the Spanish writers. Lond. 1770, 2 vols 4to. 
1771, 4to. 

Memoir of the Chart of the West Coast of Palawan or 
Paragua. London, 1771, 4to. 

A Journal of the Schooner Cuddalore on the Coast of 
Chins. London, 1771, 4to. 

A Journal of the Schooner Cuddalore on the Coast of 
Hainan, 1760 London, 1771, 4to. 

Essay on the Most Commodious Methods of Marine Sur- 
veying London, 1771, 4to. 

Memoirs of the Chart of part of the Coast of China. 
London, 1771, 4to. 

Memorr of a Chart of the China Sea. London, 1771, 4to. 

Propomtion of a Benevolent Voyage to Introduce Corn, 
&c., into New Zealand, &c. London, 1771, 4to, 

Memor of a Chart of the Buy of Bengal. Lond. 1772, 4to 

General View of the East India Company's Affaire, writ- 
ten in 1769 To which are added, Some Olecrvations. on the 
Present State of the Company's Affairs. London, 1772, Svo. 

Considerations on a Pamphlet, entitled, Thoughts on our 
Acquimtions in the East Indies, particularly respecting Ben- 
gal. London, 1772, 8vo. 

A Collection of Charts and Memoirs. London, 1772, 4to. 

The Rights of the East India Company Lond 1778, &vo 

A Letter to Dr Hawkesworth, oocasioned by some ground- 
leas and iiliberal imputationa in hin account of the late 
Voyages to the South London, 1773, 4to 

Observations on Dr Hawkesworth's Preface to the 2d 
edition London, 1778, 4to. 

Memonal of Dr Juan Lous Anas. In Spanish London, 
1778, 4to. 

Proposition for Printing, by Subscription, the MS. Voyages 
and Travels in the Bntisb Museum London, 1778, 4to. 

A full and clear Proof that the Spaniards oan hare no 
nght to Balambangan London, 1774, vo, 

Address to the Proprietors of the East India Stock 
London, 1774, 4to. 

Collection of Plans of Porfs in the East Indies. London, 
1775, 4to 

Collection of Voyages, chiefly in the Southern Atlantic 
Ocean; from the onginal MSS. by Dr Halley, M Bonvet, 
&c., with « Preface concermng a Voyage on Lisoovery, pro- 
posed to be undertaken by Alexander Dalrymple, at hus own 
expense Letters to Lord North on the sulyect and Plan of a 
Repubhean Government. London, 1775, 4to 

An Histoncal Relation of all the Expeditions from Fort 
Maribro’ to the Islands off the West Coast of Sumatra. 
1775, 4to. 

Account of the Subversion of the Legal Government at 
Madras, by imprisoning the Governor, Lord Pigot. London, 
1777, Ato. 

Copies of Papers Relative to the Restoration of the King 
of Tanjore, the Imprisonment of Lord Pigot, &e. Printed 
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by the East India Company for the ues ef the Proprietors. 
1777, 4to. 

Account of the Transactions concerning the Revolt st 
Maire. 1777. A 

Latter to the Court of Directors. 19th June 1777 Meme- 
rial, 19th June 1777 

Considerations on toe present State of Affairs Labween 
England and America. London, 1778, Svo. 

Latter to Proprietors of East India Stock, 8th May 1777 
Journal of the Grenville. 1778, 4to. Published in the 
Philesophical Transactions 

Considerations on the Kast Indis Bill, 1769 1778, Svo. 

Acseount of the Sabversion of the Legal Government of 
Fort St. George, in answer to Mr Andrew Stuart’s Letter to 
the Oourt of Directors. 1778, dto 

State of the East India Company, and Sketch of an Equi- 
table London, 1780, 8vo 
Explanation of the Map of the East India Company s 
Lands on the Coast of Coromandel. London, 1781, 4to. 

Aoqunt of the Loss of the Grosvenor 1783, Svo. 

Short Account of the Gentoo mode of collecting Revenues 
wo the Const of Coromandel. 1783, 8vo. 

Reflections on the present state of the Kast India Com- 
pany 1783, Bvo. 

A Retrospective View of the Ancient System of the East 
India Company; with a Plan of Regulation. 1784, 8vo. 

Postscript to Mr Dalrymple's Account of the Gentoo mode 
of Collecting the Revenues on the Const of Coromandel , 
being Observations on a perusal of st by Moodoo Kistna. 
1785, 8vo. 

A serions Admonition to the Public on the intended Thief 
Colony at Botany Bay 

Extracts from Juvenilia, or Poems, by George Wither 
1785, 24mo. 

Fair State of the Case between the East India Company 
and the Owners of Ships in their Service, with Considera- 
trons on Brough's Pamphlet concerning East India Shipping 
1786, 8ro. 

Review of tne Contest concerning four new Regiments 
offered for the India Service. 1788, 8vo, 

Plan for Promoting the Far Trade and securing it to thu 
Country, by uniting the operations of the East India and 
Hindson's Bay Companies. 1789, 4to. 

Memoir of a Map of the Lands round the North Pole 
1788, Ato. 

A Letter to a Friend on the Test Act. 1780, 8vo. 

An Historical Journal of the Expeditions by Sea and Land 
to the North of California, in 1768-69-70, when Spanish 
Establishments were first made at San Diego and Monte-rey 
Translated from the Spanish MS. by William Reveley, Esq. 
To which is added, A Translation of Cabrera Buences’ De- 
scription of the Coast of Califorma, and an Extract from the 
MS. Journal of M Sauvague le Muet, 1714 1790, dto. 

The Spanish Pretensions fairly discussed. 1790, Svo. 

The Spanish Memorial of the 4th June considered. 1790, 
Sve. 

Plan for the Publication of a Repertory of Onental Infor- 
mation 1780, 4to 

The Oriental Repertory, published by Mr Dalrymple. 
London, 1701-7, 3 vole. 8va, 4to. 

Parliamentary Reform, as it is called, improper in the 
present State of this Country Losdon, 1798, 8vo. 

Mr Fez's Letter to his worthy and independent Electors 
of Westminater fally considered. 1798, 8vo. 

()heervations on the Copper Oolnage wanted for the Cir- 
care. 1701, Gave 
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The Poor Man's Friend. 1788, Ove. 

A Collection of English Sengs, with aa Appendix of 
original Pieces. London, 1796, vo. 

A fragment on the India Trade, written in 1791. 1787, 8vo 

Thoughts of an Old Man ef Independent Mind though 
Dependent Fortune. 1800, Svo. 

Memeire of Maria Antoinette, Archduchess of Austria, 
Queen of France and Navarre. Translated from the French 
Londen, vol. i royal Svo. 

Catalogue of Authors who have written on Bio de la Plata, 
Paraguay, and Chaco. London, 1809, 4to. 

A Paper concerning the General Government for India. Svw. 

Netes on Lord Pigot's Narrative. 

On the Formation of Islands. Phil. Trans. Abr xii. 454 
1767 

Journal of a Voyage to the East Indies in 1775 
886. 1778, 


Ib. xiv 


DaLYELL, Dalziel, or Dalsell, an ancient and iecal sur- 
name taken from the barony of Dalziel in Lanarkshire, now 
the name of a parish there. The namo is supposed to mean 
“the white dale” or meadow (Dal-gheal, Gaslic,) from the 
whitish sourf on the surface of the clay-soil, or large white 
gowan which covered the ground before it was improved by 
cultivation. This is a more likely denvation than the one 
given by tradition, as follows The armorial bearing of the 
family of Dalzell was anciently 2 man hanging on a pibbet, a 
device which Nisbet says was intended to perpetuate the 
memory of a dangerous exploit of one of their progenitors, in 
taking down from a gibbet the body of a favourite kinsman 
of King Kenneth the Second, who had been hanged by lua 
enemies. For, as the story goes, the king being exceedingly 
grieved that the body of his frend should be allowed to hang 
there, proffered a great reward to any of his subjects who 
would venture to cut it down, but no one would undertake 
that hasardous enterprise, unt:! a brave gentleman of the 
court sad to the king, Dal zell, which in the old Scottuh 
language signifies ‘I dare.” His posterity, in consequence, 
took the word Dalzell for thar surname, with the significa- 
tron thereof, “I dare,” for their motto. [Nasbet's System o/ 
Heraldry, vol i. page 882.] In the old Socottwzh language, 
however, if by that is meant the Celtic, there are no words 
approaching to Dalyell, ether in sound or spelling. It ws not 
improbable, however, that the legend had some foundation, 
the authentic record of which is lost. 

Thomas de Dalziel is mentioned in the Ragman Roll, as 
one of the groat barons that swore fealty to King Edward the 
First In 1296. He was afterwards one of the patnots who 
joined King Robert the Bruce. 

Sir Robert de Dalzell, kmght, his successor, continued 
faithful to King David Bruce, during his captivity m Eng- 
land, and from that monarch he got the seryeantship of Lan- 
ark, and, with other lands, the barony of Sellark. The charter 
of the latter grant is dated 1ith May 1365 He was one of 
the Scottwsh barons who, in 1879, became surety to Hakon 
the Sixth, king of Norway, that Henry Sinclar, earl of Ork- 
ney, should faithfully govern the Urkney islands. and in 1880 
he was sent over to Norway by the earl. He died the same 
year immediately on his return home. 

The next mentioned is Sir William de Dalyell, a brave and 
humorous knight, who lost an eye at the battle of Otterburn 
in 1888. He accompanied Sir David Lindsay of Glenesk, 
afterwards earl of Orawford, to the famous tournament on 
London bridge in 1890, in which Lindsay was the victor, and 
ts celebrated for the ready reply he made to an English kmght, 
who. jealous of the honouref his countrymen, adnutted that 
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there were brave men ia Sootland, but they were, he sald, the 


spring of valet, cooks, and father-coufessora, whom the Eng- 
Hah ladies had admitted to their arms during the absence of 
lords m Scotland. This reply was reported to 
the spirit and humour 


“T belr ane faloone, fairest of flicht 
Qwha so pinches at her, his deth is dicht 
In graith.” 


“T beir ane pl, pykkand at ane pese, 
Quha so pykks at her, I eal pyk at his nese, 
In faith.” 


The challenge was understood and accepted. In the first 
course the Scottish knight twice lost his helmet, but he suc- 
ceeded in wounding the English champion, and the contest 
terninated in a ludicrous demand of Dalyell, that, as by the 
laws of tournament the chan:pions oughit to be perfectly equal, 
Courtenay, of course, should hare one of his eyes put ont to 
render him equal to himself He recovered the estate of his 
ancestors, which had been forfeited in the regn of David the 
Second (see CARNWATH, earl of, page 598), and had two 
sons, George and John 

George, the elder, obtained, on the resiguation of James 
Sandilands, brother-in-law of King Robert the Third, a char- 
ter of the barony of Dalyell in the county of Lanark, to him 
and the heirs male of his body, whom failing to the heirs 
male of hws father, Sir Wilham de Dalyell, 5th July 1396 
He predeceased hus father before 1400 

Sir John de Dalyell, the younger son, had a letter of safe- 
conduct to pam into England with four other kiughts and 
sixty borse in their train, to treat about national business, 
24th July 1892. [Federa, ti. 1v 81] From him was de- 
ecended Robert Dalyell of that ilk, who was killed at Dum- 
fries in a skirmish between Lords Maxwell and Crnehton 80th 
July 1606. The second after him was Sir Robert Dalyell of 
Dalyell, who firmly adhered to Queen Mary 1n all her trou- 
bles, and was engaged on her side at the battle of Languide. 
He was the father of another Robert, who married Janet, 
daughter of Gavin Hamilton of Raploch, commendator of 
Kilwinning, and by her had a son, the first earl of Carnwath. 
See Carn ATH, earl of 





The family of Dalyell of Binns in Linlithgowshire, whica 
possesnos a baronetcy, is one of the oldest cadets of the name. 
Thomas Dalyell of Binns (born in 1571, died in 1642), a 
lineal descendant of the Lanarkshire Dalyells, who became 
earls of Carnwath, by his wife, Janct, eldest daughter of Ed- 
ward Bruce, the first Lord Kinlos, had, with two daughters, 
ason, Thomas, the celebrated General Dalyell, of whom a 
memoir is given below in larger tvpe. By hus wife, a daugh- 
ter of Ker of Cavers, General Dalyell bad a son, Thomas 
Dalyell of Binns, a captain in the army, who mmedintely 
after hus father's death was created, by James the Seventh, « 
haronst of Nova Scotia, hy patent dated 7th November 1685, 
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to himself and his heirs or entail succeeding to the estate of 
Binns, in consideration of the “innumerable, faithful, and 
eminent services of General Dalyell to Charies the First and 
Second, and, all losses and injuries sus- 
tained, that his fidelity remained unshaken, and further, 
considering that Captain Thomas Dalyell, hia eldest son, has 
on all cecasions testified the like alacrity in promoting our 
service, &c.” By his wife, Catherine, daughter of Sir Wil- 
liam Drummond of Ricoarton, he had a son, Thomas, and 
two danghters. 

The sou, Sir Thomas Dalyell, the second baronet, died un- 
married. The elder daughter, Magdalen, had married in 
1688, James Menteith of , heir-mmale and represen- 
tative of the ancient family of Menteith earls of Menteith 
(sce Muwrazirn, surname of), and had by him seven sons 
and threo daughters. The eldest son, James Menteith, suc- 
ceeded his uncle Sir Thomas Dalyell, as the third baronet of 
Binns, on which he assumed the additional name of Dalyell 
He also succeeded as heir-male to James Menteith of Miln- 
hall, to whom he was retoured, 20th December 1728. He 
served in the army during the reigns of George the First and 
Second, and died 28th February 1747 He had three sons 
and a daughter James, the second son, a captain in the 
first regiment af foot, and aide~de-camp to Lord Amherst, 
was killed in an engagement at a place since called Bloody 
Bndge, near Fort Detroit, m Amenca, in 1768, and Tho- 
mas, the youngest, an officer in the navy, died in consequence 
of a wound on board the Valiant, in 1765 The daughter, 
Magdalen, married Robert Stewart, hug of Binny, and their 
son, Captain Jobn Stewart, m command of the Wyndham 
Last Indiaman, particularly distinguished himself when twice 
taken by the French m 1810 

The eldest won, Sir Robert Dalyell, the fourth baronet, 
served in the army dunng his earlor years, on the continent 
of Europe. He marred, 22d September 1773, Elizabeth, 
eldeat daughter of Nicol Graham, kuq of Gartmore, by Lady 
Margaret Cunningham, eldest daughter of the twulfth earl of 
Glencairn, by whom he had five sons and mx daughters. 

Sir James, the eldest von, on the death of his father, 10th 
October 1791, succeeded as the fifth baronet. He was born 
on 7th July 1774, and enterng the army, was in tho expedi- 
tion to Flanders commanded by the duke of York im 1798 
He died unmarnmed in 1841, when liv brother, Sir Jolin 
Graham-Dalyell, became the axth baronet. Of this gentle- 
man, who was the eighteenth in descent from Walter earl of 
Menteith, third son of Walter, lord high steward of Scotland, 
and the author of several works on antiquities, science, and 
history, a memoir 1s given at page 18 Robert, the third 
son of Sir Robert Dalyell, a general in the army, died in 
1839 He was at one penod captain of the 43d foot, and 
served in India, at the siege of Copenhagen, on the rotreat 
through Span with Sir John Moore, &c., and was wounded 
at tho battle of Pombal, as also at that of Setubal in Portu- 
gal. Thomas, the fourth aon, served with much approbation 
under Sir Alexander Cochrane, and other distinguished per- 
sons, but lost his bealth in the West Indies, and died young 

On the death of Sir John Graham Dadzell, the mxth baronet, 
in 1851, he was succeeded by his next surviving brother, Sir 
Wilham Cunningham-Cavendinh-Dalyell, fifth and youngest 
son of Sir Robert, the fourth beronet. Born in 1784, he en- 
tered the navy in 17938, and in 1800 he was mate of the 
Seine at the capture of the French frigate La Vengeance. 
He was subsequently frequently noteced in the offic de- 

for services with the Antelope and the Rattler in the 
Channel and North Sean In 1805 he was very severely 
wounded in an attempt to cut out the Vimerieux froin St 
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geme time in captivity in Franee. He became a 
im 1814, and in 1820 married a daughter of Antony Telriera 
Esq of Peterborough House, Fulham, by whem he 


bad fesus. In 1852 he was appointed a deputy-Heutenant of 


einer mee, and to reenyt ES BR TS ee 
which he reesived during the war 


DALYELL, Six Tuomas, of Binns, in West 
Lothian, an eminent Cavalier officer, was born 
there about 1599 He was the son of Thomas 
Dalyell of Binns, by his wife the Hon Janet 
Bruce, daughter of the first Lord Bruce of Kin- 
loss. He early entered the army, and on the 
breaking out of the civil wara he fought bravely 
for the king He had at one time the command 
of the town and garrison of Carrickfergus, where 
he was taken prisoner by the rebels. After the 
execution of Charlies the First, he never shaved 
his beard, which grew white and bushy, and de- 
scended almost to his girdle He adhered to the 
fortunes of Charles the Second with the utmost 
fidelity, and at the battle of Worcester, in 1651, 
be had the rank of major-general, but being again 
taken prisouer, he was committed to the Tower, 
his estates forfeited, and himself excepted from 
the general act of Indemnity Having succeeded 
in escaping from the Tower, he secms to have 
gone abroad In 1664 he landed with some 
royallsta in the north of Scotland, and, supported 
by a small party, took possession of the castle 
of Skelko He assisted in the exertions then 
made for the restoration of Charles, who soon af- 
ter sent him the following testimony of his appro- 
bation : 


“Tom Da.rE.u, 

“Though I need say nothing to you by this honest 
bearer, Captain Mewes, who can well tell you all I 
would have said, yett I am willing to give it you under 
my owne hand, that I am very much plcased tu heare 
how constant you are in your affection to me, and in 
your endeavours to advance my service. We have all 
a harde work to do yett I doubt not God will carry 
us through it. and you can never doubt that I will 
forgett the good part you have acted, which, trust 
mo, shall be rewarded, whenever it shall be in the 
power of your affectionat frind. 

* Coren, 30 Dec. 1654. Cranes R.” 


When the affairs of Charles became desperate 
in Scotland, Dalyell, provided with several strong 
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Valery. He was taken prisoner by the French, and remsined | recommendations from that pnace, for eminent 


courage and fidelity, went to Russia, and entered 
the Muscovite service, when the Czar, Alexis 
Michaelowitch, made him a general. He displayed 
much bravery in the wars with the Turks and Tar- 
tara, and after some years’ active employment, he 
requested permission to return to Scotland, where- 
upon the Czar ordered a flattering testimony of his 
services to pass under the great seal of Ruaala. 

In 1665 he returned to Scotland, and in the 
year following, Charles the Second appointed him 
commander-in-chief of his forces m that kingdom 
Ile was also created a privy councillor, and after- 
wards elected a member of parilament for the 
county of Linlithgow On the 28th of November 
1666, he suppressed the meing at Pentland, and 
his memory ia still execrated for his crael perse- 
cution of the Covenanters 

In the same year lie raised a regiment of foot, 
but its place in the military lists is not now known 
He was not at Bothwell Bridge, his commission as 
commander-in-chief iu Scotland having been In- 
termitted for a fortnight in June 1679, and he- 
stowed on the dake of Monmouth, in consequence 
of which General Dalyell resigned all his employ- 
menta, but was immediately restored to tiem, and 
received an ample pension besides He had ro 
ceived the gift of the forfeited estate of Muir of 
Caldwell, in lien of large sums which he had ex- 
pended for the king At the Revolution, all the 
forfeited estates were restored to thelr mght 
owners, and the General's family never obtained 
any indemnification for a claim exceeding one 
hundred thousand pounds against Government, 
except an inconsiderable pension [Playfur's 
Brith Family Antiquity, 8th vol app p ccxxxi 
Note.) 

In 1681 he raised the regiment which has since 
so often distinguished itself under the name of the 
Scots Greys It was formerly the custom for the 
younger sons of reputable families to serve in 
that regiment as volunteers, whence the opinion 
long prevailed that at one time the whole regiment 
consisted of gentlemen ouly. The letters of ser- 
vice for raising the Greya are dated the 25th 
November 1681 He generally went to London 
once or twice a-year to kiss the king's hand, and 
the eccentricity of his dress and appearance drew 
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crowds after him, whenever he was observed on 
the streets ‘‘ As he was a man of humour, he 
would always thank them for their civilities, when 
he left them at the door to go in to the king, and 
would let them know exactly at what hour he 
intended to come out again and return to his lodg- 
ings. When the king walked in the park, attended 
by some of his cousiers, and Dalyell in his com- 
pany, the same crowds would always be aftor him, 
showing thelr admiration at his beard and dress, 
so that the king could hardly pass on for the 
crowd, upon which his majesty bid the devil take 
Dalyell, for bringing such a rabble of boys together, 
to have their guts squeezed out, whilst they gaped 
at his long beard and antic habit, requesting him 
at the same timo (as Dalyell used to express It) to 
shave and dress like other Christians, to keep the 
poor bairns out of danger ll this could never 
prevail upon him to part with his beard, but yet, 
in comphance to his majesty, he went once to 
court in the very height of fashion, but as soon as 
the king and those about him had laughed suffi- 
ciently at the strange figure he mude, he reassumed 
his usual habit, to the great joy of the boys, 
who had not discovered him im tis fashionable 
dress” [Memoirs of Captain Crecchton, by Swift ] 

On the accession of James the Seventh, he re- 
ceived a commendation and approval, under the 
great seal, of his conduct in Scotland, and a new 
and enlarged commission to be commander-in- 
chief An historian of that period obacrves that 
‘‘ after be had procured himself a lasting name in 
the wars, he fixed his old age at Binns, (lua 
paternal inheritance) adorned by his excellence 
with «avenues, large parks, and fine gardens, and 
pleased himself with the culture of curious flowers 
and plants” This ficree and unrelenting persc- 
cutor, who, as Bishop Burnet says, “acted the 
Muscovite too grossly,” died about Michacimas 
1685 His private eccentricitics furnished a sub- 
ject for the sarcastic pen of Dean Swift in his 
‘Memoirs of Captain Creighton’ above quoted, 
while lus public history forms an important cle- 
ment in the narrative of the troublous times of the 
Church of Scotland 

DALZELL, AnpREw, MA and F RS, an 
eminent scholar, the son of a wright or carpenter, 
in the parish of Kirkllston, Linlithgowshire, was 
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born there In 1742 = After receiving the elemen- 
tary part of his education at the village school, he 
went to the university of Edinburgh, with a view 
of studying for the ministry, but though he deliv- 
ered the prescribed course of lectures in the divin- 
ity hall, to the satisfaction of Professor Hamilton, 
then in the theological chair, it does not appear 
that he was ever licensed Having been appointed 
tutor to Lord Maitland, afterwards earl of Lauder- 
dale, he travelled with him to Paris, and shortly 
after his return he was, in 1779, through the interest 
of his pupil's father, elected by the town council, 
professor of Greek in the university of Edinburgh, 
that chair being vacant by the death of Professor 
Robert Hunter In the university of Edinburgh 
classical literature had, for a long period, been in 
a great measure neglected The great fame of 
Professor Moor, of the college of Glasgow, with 
the excellent editions of the Greek claasica, then 
issuing from the press of the Foulises, had given 
that city a higher reputation for Groek learning than 
Edinburgh had for many years possessed The 
enthusiasm and ability of Professor Dalzell, how- 
ever, imparted a new impetus to the study of the 
most polished language of antiquity, and the various 
improverments which he introduced in his system 
of tuition, tended in an eminent degree to restore 
the character of the unveraity, and to attract to 
his classes students from many distant quarters 
The elementary class-books he compiled were so 
well adapted to the olyect for which they were 
designed that they soon found their way into many 
of the chief towns of England, and with certain 
moditic ations and improvements, are still generally 
inuse He also delivered a course of lectures to 
his students on the literature, philosophy, history, 
the eloquence, the poetry, the fine arts, and the 
antiquities of the Greeks, which were published, 
after his death, in two volumes, by his son 

In 1788, when the Royal Society of Edinburgh 
was instituted, Professor Dalzell was prevailed 
upon to undertake the duties of secretary to its 
literary class, and he contmbuted vanous able 
essays, and other iutercsting communications to 
the Society's Transactions le had for some time 
been assoviated with Dr James Robertson, pro- 
fessor of Oriental languages, as conjunct secretary 


! and librarian of the university, and on the death 
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of that gentleman in 1795, he was appointed 
keeper of the college library, having as his assist - 
ant Mr. Duke Gordon, who had been a candidate 
with him for the Greek chair, and on whose 
death, in 1802, he did ample justice to his me gory 
in an interesting memoir of his life contributed to 
the Scots Magazine 

In 1789, Professor Dalzell succeeded his father- 
in-law, the Rev Dr John Drysdale of Kirkliston, 
as principal clerk to the General Assembly of the 
Church of Scotland, being the first layman who 
ever held that appointment. The contest was a 
keen one, his opponent being Dr Carlyle of Inver- 
esk, who was supported by the moderate party, 
while Mr Dalzell was the candidate of the popu- 
lar or evangelical section of the Assembly When 
the votes were taken, there appeared to be a ma- 
jority of three in favour of Dr Carlyle (145 to 
142), but on a scrutiny the election was found to 
be in Profeasor Dalzell’s favour On this occasion 
Kay of Edinbargh published a full-length portrait 
of the professor, one of his most finished sketches, 
under the title of “‘ the successful candidate ” 

After a lingering illness, Professor Dalzell died 
on the 8th December 1806 He left sevoral chil- 
dren One of his sons, John Dalsell, born in 
1796, passed advocate In 1818, and died in 1828 
The professor's personal appearance was prepos 
sessing He had a fair complexion, mild aspect, 
blue eyes, full of vigorous expression. and plump 
features, without heaviness or grosaness, while his 
address was graceful and impressive His works 
consist principally of collections from Greek authors, 
with short Latin notes. Subjoined isa list of them 





Description of the Plain of Trov, with a map of that re- 
gion, delineated from actual survey Translated from the 
original French of M Chevaher, (not publiahed,) with notes 
and itlustrations. Edin. 1791, 4to. 

Sermons by the late Rev Jobn Drysdale, DD , Edin., to 
which Is prefixed, An Account of the Author's Life and 
Character 17053, 2 vols. Svo. 

Analecta Greea Minors, in usam Tironum accommodata, 
cur Notis Philologicia. Svo. 

.Collectanea Graven Mayora, in usum Academiom Juventutis, 
aocommodata, cum Notis Philologcis. Edin 1803-8, vo. 

Of certain Analogies observed by the Greeka in the use of 
ther Letters, and of the letter ZIMA. Trans 
R. Soo. Edin. ii. part. ii. 8. 17090. 

Substance of Lectures on the Anceent Greeks. 2 vols. Bro. 
Edin. 1881 Posthunrous., Edited by his son, John Dalsell. 


NALYELL, Siz Joun Granam, the sixth bar- 
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onet of Binns, editor of various works Illustrative 


of the poetry, history, and antiquities of Scctiand. 
was born in 1776. He was the second son of Sir 
Robert Dalyell, the fourth baronet, and was eda- 
cated for the bar He passed advocate in the 
year 1797 Having little practice, he devoted 
himself to literary pursuits, and turning his atten- 
tion to the collection of manuscripts preserved in 
the Advocates’ library, Edinburgh, he commenced 
an industrious career of editing and publishing old 
journals and neglected historical tracts, with the 
view of rescuing such usefal and authentic mate- 
rials for Illustrating our national history and anti- 
quities from oblivion, and was thus one of the first 
of that valuable class of literary labonrers in the 
department of research which the nineteenth cen- 
tury has so abundantly produced His first publi- 
cation, entitled ‘ Fragments of Scottish History,’ 
contained, among other matters of interest, the 
characteristic ‘ Diary of Robert Birrell, burgess of 
Edinburgh from 1582 to 1608’ In the preface to 
his second work, a collection of ‘Scottish Poems 
of the Sixteenth Century,’ published in 1801, he 
stated that, in the course of his preparatory re- 
searches, he had examined “‘ about seven hundred 
volumes of manuscripta” In 1809 he issued a 
small work with the title of ‘A Tract chiefly rela- 
tive to Monastic Antiquities,’ the first of four or 
five thin octavos, in which he called attention to 
those ecclesiastical records of Scotland, so many 
of which have since been printed by the Banna- 
tyne, Maitland, and Spalding Clubs The chartu- 
laries which occupied his pen were those of tho 
bishoprics of Aberdeen and Moray, the abbey of 
Cambuskenneth, the chapel royal of Stirling, and 
the preceptory of St Anthony of Leith His edi- 
tion of the Scottish Chronicle of Lindsay of Pits 
cottie is still considered the best, though it is pro- 
bably destined to be superseded by the more 
complete one of this most pleasing of Scottish 
annalists which Lord Lindsay has undertaken 

In 1886, he received the honour of knighthood 
under the great seal, for his attainments in litera- 
ture, and on Ist February 1841, on the death of 
his elder brother, he succeeded to the baronetcy 
and family estate He was for many years one of 
the vice-presidents of the Society of Antiqnarics 
of Scotland, in the affairs of which he long took 
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an active interest. He was also president of the 
Society for Promoting Useful Arts ia Scotland, 
vice-president of the African Institute of Paris, 
and for several years he represented the fourth 
district of the city in the town council of Edin- 
burgh He did not confine his attention to anti- 
quities and history He was distinguished aleo 
by his acquaintaffoe with mechauical science, aun<d 
still more by his knowledge of natural history 
Of the seal with which he prosecuted this last 
pursait he has left a signal monument in his 
*Rare and Remarkable Animals of Scotland,’ a 
handsome work in two costly quartos He was 
also conversant with the art of music, of which he 
was particularly fond, aud in one of his later 
works, the ‘Musical Memoirs of Scotland,’ he has 
condensed the result of his researches on this fa- 
vourite subject, during a long literary life Tho 
volume is illustrated by many curious engravings, 
and its pages preserve a few of those social anec- 
dotes which its author was accustomed to relate 
with characteristic vivacity 

The number and extent of Sir John Graham 
Dalyell’s works will appear surprising when it 18 
considered that his habits of composition were most 
fastidions Some of his manuscripts he copied four 
or five times over before he would commit them to 
the printer's hands The selection and editing of 
old manuscripts for the purpose of bemg printed, 
and of rare works for republication, form, even in 
practised hands, by no means so easy a labour as 
those not accustomed to such employment may be 
inclined to suppose Sound judgment, and re- 
search of no ordinary kind, with a knowledge of 
old \-ritings and authors, and a practical! acquaint- 
ance with what is preciscly wanted to supply ma- 
terials for history, or for the illustration and eluci- 
dation of antiquities, are essentially requisite for 
such a department of literature, which is one of 
the most important, though it be one of the least 
pretending, that can be named, and in these re- 
spects Sir John Graham Dalyell showed himself 
every way qualified for the task which he had 
chosen for himself, as a lifelong occupation He 
died unmarried, on the 7th June 1851, and was 
sueceeded by his younger brother, Sir William Cun- 
ninghant-Cavendish Dalyell, commander, BR.N , of 
the Royal Hospital, Greenwich, as already stated 
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Sir John Graham Dalyell’s publications are 


Fragments of Scottish History, Edin. 1796, dto. 

Scottish Poems of the Sixteenth Oentury. 3 vols. 6vo. 
Edin. 1801. With a Glossary 

Tracts on the Natural History of Animals and Vegetables. 
Translated from the ongiial Italian of Spallansani, with 
Physiological illustrations. Edin. 1808, 2 vols. 8vo 

Illustrations of Scottish Historv, preserved from Manu 
soripts of the sixteenth century Edinburgh, 1806, 8vo. 

Journal of Richard Bannatyne, Secretary to John Knox, 
with a Preface and short Introduction Edinburgh, 1906, 
8vo. The vulume contains also, Letters from Secretary 
Mastland and the earl of Morton, 1572 An Account of the 
death of the earl of Huntly, 1576. Confession of the earl of 
Morton, 1581, and Mutual aggressions by the contending 
factions, 1570 

A Tract cluetly relative to Monastic Antiquities, with some 
account of a recent search for the Remains of the Scottish 
kings wmterred in the Abbey of Dunfermlne. Edinburgh, 
1809, Bvo. 

Some account of an ancient manuscript of Martial'’s Epi- 
grains, illustrated by an Lugraving, and occasional anecdotes 
of the manners of the Romans. Edin 1811, 8vo. Only 
thirty copies of this work were pnnted, mx of them on vellum 

Observations on some uiteresting phenomena in Animal 
Physology, exhibited by several species of Plananw, dim 
1814, 8vo. 

Remarks on the Antiquities, illustrated by the Chartularies, 
of the Episcopal sec of Aberdeen. Edin. 1820, vo. 

A Bnef Analyws of the Ancient Records of the Bishopnc 
ot Moray Edin. 1826, Svo. 

A Bnef Analysus of the Chartularies of the Abbey of Cum- 
buskenneth, chapel royal of Stirling, and Preceptory of St. 
Anthony at Leith Edin. 1828, 8vo. 

Chromele of Lindsay of Pitacotte 2 vols. 8vo. 1814 

Enquiry into the romote causes of cholera. A pamplilet, 
anonymons. Edinburgh, 1832 

The Darker Superstitions of Scotland, illustrated from bis- 
tory and practice. Edm. 1834, 8vv. Tlus work embodies 
the fruit of much patient study in scarce and little read pub- 
heations, and affords many cunous glimpses of the popular 
mythalogy of the North 

Rare and Remarkable Animals of Scotland, represented 11 
more than a hundred plates, drawn tron living subjecta. 2 
volu. 4to, Londun, 1847-8. 

Musical Memoirs of Scotland, with Historical Annotations, 
and numerous illustrative plates. Edin 1449, 4to. 

The Powers of the Creator displayed in the Oreation., or 
Observations on life amidst the various forms of the humblor 
tribes of aninated nature, with practical ooioments and Iilus- 
trations. 1 vol. London, 1851, 4to. A second volume left 
in manuscript, was edited by the Kev Dr Fleming of the 
New College, Edinburgh, with a inemoir and portrait. 

He was also the author of vanous articles in the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica. 


DANIEL, Rosert MAcKENzIx, av eminent 
novelist, designated from his originality and gra- 
phic power of depicting human life, ‘‘ the Scottish 
Bos,” was born in Inverness-shire in 1814 His 
father was a small Janded propnetor or laird, 
within a short distance of the county-town, and 
Robert was the youngest child of a rather numer- 
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ous family. His school education having been | to command a sale, and he needed no longer in- 
completed at Inverness, he was sent at the age of | dulge misgivings as to his prospect of sucoces in 


fifteen to Marischal college, Aberdeen, where he 
remained for three years, after which, with the 
view of studying for the bar, he removed todin- 
burgh, and entered the office of a writer to the 
signet, at the same time attending the law and 
moral philesophy classes in the university of that 
city After a residence of four years at Edin- 


that department of literature which he had adopt- 
ed. His next effort was the ‘Young Baronet,’ 
which was fated to be the last published in its 
author's lifetime. It was published in November 
1845, and fally supported the opinions which the 
best critics had already expressed of Mr Daniel's 
talents In January 1845, Mr Daniel accepted 


burgh, Mr Daniel began to abandon the idea of | the editorship of a paper then started in Jersey, 


following the profeasion of an advocate The tar- 
dineas of success at the Scottish bar, to any but 
those of powerful connexion amongst writers or 
solicitors, 18 proverbial He looked before him, 
and beheld in the vista of professional struggle 
long years of obscurity and neglect He thought 
that he might meet with success as a literary man 
in London, and, accordingly, we find him there in 
the latter part of 1886 He wrote for periodicals 
by the dozen, but his communications were often 
rejected After a season of trial and vexation, he 
was for a brief period engaged in connexion with 
the ‘ Courier,’ an evening paper long since discon 
tinned He saubaequently became editor of the 
‘Court Journal,’ which he conducted for the space 
of two yeara Of Mr Daniel's ephemeral produc- 
tious, poetical and prose, we can take no account, 
scattcred as they are over numerous London Mag- 
azines, to which he in time found admission His 
maiden novel was the ‘Scottish heiress,’ which 
waa produced in 1842 The inarked anccess which 
attended this, his first considerable attempt, en- 
couraged him to another effort in the following 
year, and accordingly the ‘ Gravedigger’ appeared 
in 1848 His second production, however, was 
scarcely recoived with the same amount of popular 
applause as the first, and it was always regarded 
by its author aa a failnre 

In 1844, Mr Daniel, having recently married, 
removed from London to Jersey, hoping that 
there he might find that quiet and repose so re- 
quisite to continuous literary labour There, ina 
short space of time, he produced the ‘ Young Wi- 
dow,’ which, from the univcraal favour with which 
it was greeted, at once placed its author in a dis- 
tinguished position amongst popular novelists. 
He wan now in regular demand at the circulating 
libraries—a work bs the ‘' Scottish Box” was sure 


designated the ‘Jersey Herald’ In the small 
community of the Channel Islands, the tide of 
party politics runs to an inconceivable height, 
and any individual occupying the position of edi- 
tor of a public journal, is always regarded aa the 
rightfal devoted victim of personal abuse, from all 
who differ in opinion from that system of policy 
which he advocates 

There are, or were then, two political parties in 
Jersey—the Rose party, and the Laurel party 
They are so called from the distinctive badge 
which the adherents of each respectively wear in 
their buttonholes on galudays Their politics of 
course have nothing to do with the politics of 
England, but originate entirely within thar own 
little circle The Rose party may be regarded as 
the Whigs of the locality, and very illiberal Whigs 
they are the Laurcl party may be called the To- 
ries, and, if there is a pm to choose between 
them, the latter are decidedly the more liberal of 
the two Mr Daniel was the editor of a Rose 
paper, and the numerous attacks, both personal 
and literary, of which he was the victim, at the 
hands of the Laurelites, embittered the existence 
of a man not adapted for, at least, that species of 
party strife He conducted the ‘Jersey Herald’ 
till September 1846, when he was overtaken by a 
mental malady, on tho appearance of which he 
was removed by his friends to Bethlehem Hospital, 
London, where he died in March 1847, aged 88 
A posthumous prodaction from his pen, entitled 
‘The Cardinal's Daughter,’ was considered one of 
hia best works of fiction 

DARKLY, (ancently Dernely ) earl of, a secondary title 
of the duke of Lennox (See Lawnox. duke of) It 1s taken 
from the lands of Darnley in the parish of Eastwood or Pol- 
lock, Reufrewslnre, which for ages belonged to a braneh of the 


house of Stewart. For Lord Darnlev, an onnspicuous in Scot- 
tish historv an the unfortunate husband of Queen Mary, ace 
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Lxxyox, earl of, and the article Many Stuart, queen of 
Scots. In the beginning of the eighteenth century the duke 
of Lennox and Richmond sold his estates in Scotland, mclud- 
ing Darnley, to the marquis afterwards duke of Montross, 
and about the year 1757 the eutate of Darnley was purchase 
by Sir John Maxwell of Nether Pollock, baronet, und it has 
since continued in that family 

In the Inuh peerage there is an earldom of Darnley (oreated 
in 1725) possessed by a family named Stuart Bigh The 
tirst peer having mammed the heiress of the baroness Chfton 
(in the Knglish peerage, created in 16U8,) descended by the 
feinale ude, from the house of Lennox m Sovtland, was eu- 
uobled under that title in the Insh peerage in 1721, and in 
1728 was created Viscount Darnley, and, two years after- 
ward, was advanced to the digmty of earl of Darnley = [he 
fuurth earl clamed the dukedom of Lennox as heir of line to 
the sixth duke, to whom Charles the Secoud was served heir 
The house of Lords, however, came to no decuuon 

Darsiz, a surname derived trom the lands of that name, 
in Fifeshire, now comprehended in the pansh of |Daimue 
Thene Jands were anciently held by the Durseys of thut ilk, 
under the bushops of St. Andrews, the hereditary vftices uf 
bule and admiral of the regalitv of St. Andrews being also 
possessed by them The fannly ended in an herrea, Janet 
de Dairsey, who, marrying « younger son of Learmonth ot 
kreildoune, Berwickshire (wee LaaAnmovtn), brought to hin 
the lands of Dairsie and the heritable offices attached tu 
them They continued in the ponsession of his desoendants, 
untal the whole were purchased from them, during the reign 
of James VI, by the then Lord Lindsay of the Byres. he 
lands afterwards belonged tv the Spottuswoodes. In the old 
zastle of Dairme a parliament was held m the reign of David 
II About 1590 the namo of Darsie w found to occupy a 
prominent place in the records of the two nughbouring par- 
ishes of Easter and Wester Anstruther = In the Communsa- 
nit records of the diocese of St. Andrews the Darnes of An- 
struther are mentioned in 1594, 1626, 4c, and im an old 
folio volume uf Retoors the name of Dursie hax bean notaced 
in connexion with property in Anstruther In some of the 
old Records, the name 10 spelled Dare and not Dairue 
Jumes Melville in bis Diary, and Sir Walter Scott m Red- 
gauntlet, adopt the same spelling = Armn of the Dursies, Az. 
on a bend argent three roses gules. Crest, a ruse alippod 
gules Motto, Sperv 


LFAVID THE FIRST, King of Scots, a mon- 
arch who, by his admirable capacity for govern- 
ment, and skill in availing himself of opportunities 
of aggrandizing his kingdom, may be truly said to 
be the founder of the monarchy on its modern 
basis and extended limits, was the eighth son of 
Malcolm the Third, but the sixth and ) onngest by 
his queen, Margaret, sister of Edgar Atheling, the 
displaced heir of the Saxon line of English princes 
None of his brothers by Queen Margaret, (two of 
whom, Edgar and Alexander, reigued before him, ) 
bore the Christian names of any of the previous 
kings or nobles of Scotland They were princi- 
pally such as were borne by Queen Margaret's 


relatives, aud seam to have been chosen by her- 
self, and Lord Halles conjectures that the young- 
est son received the name of David, from his 
having been born at a time when his mother had 
no hope of more children, in reference to the 
youngest son of Jesse. [Dalrymple’s Annals, 4to 
edit. 1779, vol i p 48, note] After the death 
of lus futher, his uncle Donald Bane usurped the 
throne, and the young princes Edgar, Alexander, 
und David retired Into England, where they were 
kindly entertamed by their maternal uncle, Edgar 
Atheling David us said to have ufterwards spunt 
some years at the English conrt, and according to 
the Englwh historian, Wilham of Malmsbury, 
** By lus early converse with his countrymen his 
manners wert polished frum the rust of Scottish 
barbarity ,” but this is doubtful, as the Kuglish 
historians who refer to thia matter, speak of him 
as “living ag a count in England,” comete ww An- 
gha = [Odericus Vitehs, wi Dalrymples Annals, 
vol 1 p 100] Now he was only a count m or of 
Cumbria, which was always spoken of by them m 
that age as a put of England The Scottish his- 
tonans have supposed that when m Kngland, his 
resideuce was at the court of Henry the First, 
who had marred his sister Matilda, overluoking 
the fuct that this marriage did not take place till 
1100, two years after lis brother Edgar had as- 
cended the throne by the expulsion of Donald 
Bane, and probably after David had, as the same 
historians relate, soon afte: that event, at the 
head of an army of Norman knights, m the service 
of William Rufus, proceeded into Scotland from 
Lothian or Cumbria, to assist in the settlement of 
lus brother’s kingdom This view of the matter 
appears the more prubable from the circumstance 
that all these writers desembe Ins residence in 
Kugland tu have extended during and until the 
lose of the reign of his brother Aluxander, whereas 
doring the whole of that rvign, excepting perhaps 
vecasional visits, he was unquestionably residing 
wd governing as a count or prince in Cumbria. 
By his marriage with Matilda, daughter of Wal- 
theof, count of Northumberland, David appears tu 
lave acquired great posacssions in Cumbria (Jn- 
quisition) as ulso the foundation of a claum of some 
kind to succeed to the government of that province 

David received fiom his brother Edgar, on his 
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deathbed in January 1107, the province of Cum- 
bria, (see art. Arzxanpxn L, page 52), as & sov- 
ereignty independent of the Soottwh crown, but 
held (as it had been by his brother) as a fief under 
that of England The writer to whom we dWe 
the knowledge of this circumstance, mentions It 
noder the designation of ‘“‘a part of England,” 
portio regni. (Dalrymple, vol. i. page 49) The 
extent of thia province, which originally included 
the north-west counties of England, fs distinctly 
stated in the ‘Inquisition’ to have been curtailed, 
and from the names referred to therein, to have 
comprised all modern Scotland, south of the firths 
of Olyde and Forth, with Dumbartonshire on the 
north of the former river We have already, in 
our life of Alexander the First, alluded to Prince 
David's happy genius for government, and to 
his ruling that portion of the country as an inde- 
pendent prince (see vol i., page 53), and we need 
not dwell farther on either subject here While 
still prince or earl of Cumbria, (he appears at 
this period to have resided at Selkirk,) David 
appointed several of the older and more influential 
inhabitants (senorum hominum et saprenhorum 
tofius Cumbrie) to make an inquisition concerning 
the lands pertaining to the see of Glasgow This 
Ingulsition, preserved in the Chartulary of Glas- 
gow, is a valuable record of the names of places at 
that period In the district, and a copy is published 
in one of the volumes of the Maitland Club This 
must have been about 1116, as in the previous 
year he had appointed a person of great learning 
and plety named John, who had had the charge 
of his education, bishop of the see, and he was 
moet anxions that it should possess all the lands 
which of right belonged to it 

On the death of his brother, Alexander the 
First, on the 27th April 1124, David succeeded to 
the throne of Scotland His right to it was not 
disputed at the time, and on his accession he for 
the first time Introduced the Norman or feudal 
aystem Into the northern portion of his kingdom, 
which gradually displaced the institutions that till 
then had prevailed After this period he does not 
seem to have resided much at Selkirk. The 
larger part of Scotland proper was aleo now under 
ais sway, and as he was on the most friendly 
terma with his brother-in law, Henry the First of 
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Engiand, whose court he frequently visited, several 
years of peace ensued, and the nation, under his 
mild and beneficent rule, made rapid progress ir 
prosperity and civilization. 

One of David's characteristics was the found- 
ing and endowment of religious houses. In the 
same year that he founded the monastery of 
Kelso (1128) he also erected that of Holyrood. 
atyled by Fordun “‘ Monastcrium Sancts: Crucis 
de Crag,” and liberally endowed it. For the 
canons of Holyrood and the use of the inhabitants, 
he built a mill at the place which afterwards be 
came the village of Canonmills. In the charter of 
foundation he granted liberty to these canons to 
erect a burgh between the abbey and the town of 
Edinburgh , hence the origin of the burgh of Can- 
ongate, afterwards the seat of royalty and the 
residence of the Scottish nobility while Scotland 
remained an independent kingdom The legend 
of the circumstances which are sald to have led to 
the foundation of this abbey, althougl adopted by 
modern writers on antiquities, is quite unworthy 
of scrions attention He likewise afterwards 
founded the abbeys of Melrose, Newbattle, Cam- 
buskenneth, Dryburgh, Kinloas, and Jedburgh, as 
well as the priory of Lesmahago and the Cister- 
tian convent of Berwick, all or nearly all in that 
portion of the country where he himself had for- 
merly resided In founding these institutions he 
acted with profound policy as well as piety The 
inhabitants were rude and ignorant, and no mode 
of instructing or of civilizing them presented itself 
in that age so simple and effective as was tlie 
establishment of religious houses, which were 
then more Industrial and educational than in later 
ages, when they became seats of luxury and idle- 
ness, and, by attaching a powerful body to the 
interests of his crown, he laid the foundation of 
that deep attachment to the monarchy which 
eventually promoted its entire independence of 
England SBeaides, most of the lands with which 
he endowed them had originally belonged to the 
church, and many of the substantial grants were 
at the same tlme made by his nobles. 

On the death of Henry the First of England in 
1185, his nephew, Stephen earl of Boulogne, 
usurped the throne, and David immediately as- 
sembled an army to support the right of his niece, 
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Henry's daughter, the empress Matilda, which, as a 
vaseal of the English monarchy, he had, as the first 
noble in that kingdom, sworn to maintain Enter- 
ing England, he took Carlisle and Newcastle, and 
overran the counties of Cumberland and North- 
umberland, compelling the northern barons to 
swear fealty to Matilda, and to give hostages for 
the performanceef their oath. To arrest his pro- 
gress, Stephen, at the head of a large force, 
marched to Durham, and the king of Scots, find- 
ing himself deserted by the English barous who 
had joined him and had sworn to maintain the 
claims of Matilda to the throne, entered into a 
negociation with Stephen, which terminated in a 
treaty of peace, by which he restored all the towns 
and castles he had recently occupied, and Stephen, 
on his part, ceded the castle of Carlile to Henry 
the son of the Scottish king, with the Honoar of 
Huntingdon, and lands in Doncaster, for which the 
latter did homage Stephen is also said to have 
promised not to make any grant of the earldom of 
Northumberland until he had examined the preten- 
sions of Prince Henry, who claimed it as grandson 
and heir of Waltheof the last Anglo-Saxon carl, 
although the elder son of his mother by a former 
marriage was then living The peace, however, 
was a hollow one, for in the same year, during 
the absence of King Stephen in Normandy, 
David invaded Northumberland, availing himeelf 
of the occasion to preas the doubtful claim of 
his son Prince Henry to that county On this 
oocasion Thurstin, the aged archbishop of York, 
who some years before had consecrated Ro- 
bert prior of Scone bishop of St. Andrews, (see 
life of ALEXANDER I vol i p 57), repaired to 
Scotland, and prevailed upon King David to con- 
sent to a truce until Stephen’s return to England 
When the latter came back, however, he haughtily 
rejected the demands of the Scottish king, and in 
the beginning of the following year David again in- 
vaded Northumberland. Exasperated at not being 
able to take the castle of Wark, which he had as- 
saulted, the Soottish army committed the most 
cruel ravages, burning all the towns, villages, aud 
churches, and sparing neither men, women, nor 
children. On being apprised of theee devas- 
tations, King Stephen marched to the north at 
the head of a large force, and pursued the Scots 
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as far as Roxburgh, and, crosslug the Tweed 
wasted the Scottish borders. On his retreat soon 
afterwards, David again invaded Northumberland, 
where, in spite of every effort to restrain them, his 
fierce soldiery committed the moet frightful cx- 
cesses At the report of the approach of an Eng- 
lish army they retired hastily, but their retrograde 
march was stayed by David, who, laying siege to 
Norham castle, captured and dostroyed it; while 
another division of the Scottish army, under the 
leadership of the king’s nephew, William the son 
of Duncan, penetrated through Craven in Lanca- 
shire, and routed with great slaughter, at Clitheroe, 
upon the confines of Yorkshire, the English troops 
that had assembled to oppose its passage across 
the Ribble From Norham King David marched 
southwards to jom the victorious army of his 
nephew The English, unable to contend against 
thelr superior furve, attempted in vain to nego- 
ciate a peace The battle that onsned, known in 
history as that of “the Standard,” was fought on 
Cutton Moor near Northallerton on Angust 11, 
1188. The Scots wore defoated with considerable 
loss, and the attendants of tho king, seeing the 
day irretrievably lost, hurried him from the fleld 
With his shattered army, he reached Carlisle, 
where he was joined by his son Prince Henry, who 
had eacaped with difficulty 

After restoring order among his soldiers, and 
binding their leaders by a solemn oath “‘uever to 
desert him in war,” he led his troops to besiege 
the castle of Wark, which he reduced by famine, 
and razed to the ground In the beginning of 
the following year, by the mediation of Quecn 
Maude, the wife of Stephen and also a niece of 
King David, who had an interview with her uncle 
at Durham, a peace was at length concluded to 
the satisfaction of all parties, and the earldom of 
Northumberland granted to Henry prince of Scot- 
land 

The dislike with which a portion of the original 
races of the north had regarded the introduction of 
hereditary succession in the family of Malcolm the 
Third, by lis second marnage, into the ancient 
kingdom of Scotland, to the exclusion of their an- 
cient custom of Tanistry, however checked and 
overawed it might be for a time by the chastuse- 
ments inflicted on their chiefs durmg the reign of 
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his brother Alexander, did not prevent attempts 
being made by them, when favourable occasions 
presented themselves, to return to that rule of gov- 
ernment, although the notices of these outbreaks 
that have come down to us in the national ¢gron- 
icles are vague and brief It appears that in 1180, 
when David was absent in England, Angus earl of 
Moray, a descendant of Lulach, or of one of the 
family of Macbeth, invaded the adjacent county 
of Forfar with an army of 5,000 men, and was 
slain at Strickathrow with many of his people, and 
his territory overrun aud subdued In this at- 
tempt he is said by an English historian to have 
been alded by Malcolm, said to have been a bas- 
tard son of Alexander the First, but supposed 
with more probability to have been a son of Mal- 
colm the Third, younger brother of Duncan by 
the first marriago of thit king with the widow of 
the enrl of Orkney, and an elder brother of David 
himeelf by the father’s side, whose name appears 
in a charter of Duncan to the monastery of Dur- 
ham ([Dalrymple's Annals, \o] i pp 45, 67 ] 
In 1141 one Wimond, an English monk who 
possessed some address and genius, and had ob- 
talned a precarious living by copying old writings 
at Furness abbey in Lancashire, having proceeded 
to the Isle of Man In connexion with a religious 
house there founded, so pleased the natives that 
they obtained him for their bishop Whether he 
there heard of the affection of the people of Scot- 
land for their anclent chiefs, and sought to avail 
himself of that feeling for his own aggrandizement, 
or whether he had in reality some ground for bis 
pretensions, cannot now be even conjectured, 
but he declared himself to be the son of Angus 
enrl of Moray, above referred to, and professed 
his intention te vindicate his rights The Isle of 
Man, at that time governed by Olive, a Norwe- 
gian chief, as king, had subjected to it various of 
the islands of the Hebrides Repairing to these, 
joined by many bold men of desperate fortunes, 
and gathering strength by making piratical excur- 
slons, he obtained for wife a daughter of Somer- 
led, the chief or thane of Argyle, who supported 
his pretensions, and Invading the Scottish coasta, 
pillaged the country and slew its iuhabitants. He 
eluded various forces sent against him, aud be- 
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sion by a bishop of those parts, David was at 
length obliged to make terms of accommodation 
with him by bestowing on him some lands with 
the superiority of a monastery of his own order 
On account of his overbearing conduct, however, 
a conspiracy being formed against him, he was 
mutilated by his own followers, had his eyes 
put ont, and In this condition was delivered into 
the hands of David, who, after imprisoning him 
for some time in the castle of Roxburgh, at length 
suffered him to retire to the abbey of Byland in 
Yorkshire, where he died 

After King Stephen's defeat and capture at Lin- 
coln in February 1140, and the temporary ac- 
knowledgment of the empress Matilda as queen. 
David repaired to London, to give her his advice 
and assistance He was with her in the castle 
of Winchester, in the following August, when it 
was invested by Stephen's brother, the bishop of 
Winchester, and it was with great difficulty that 
he succeeded in escaping with his niece A young 
Scots soldier, named Oliphant, in the army of Ste- 
phen, to whom David had been godfather, con- 
cealed him from a very stnct search, and conveyed 
him in safety to Scotland In the last years of 
Stephen, David's son, Prince Henry, (and afte: his 
death his grandson Malcolm,) remained in the quiet 
possession of Northumberland, (with the excep- 
tion of the fortreases of Newcastle and Bambrough,) 
us also of Carlisle and a portion of modern Cum- 
berland, connected therewith, aud the possession 
of the former was promised to the Scottish crown 
by his grand-nephew, Prince Henry Plantagenet, 
the son of the empress Matilda, afterwards Henry 
the Second of England, when he received the 
honour of kmghthood from him at Carlisle, May 
22, 1149, should he succeed to the throne 

In his old age, King David lost his only son, 
Henry, one of the most virtuous and accomplished 
princes of that age, who died suddenly on June 
12,1152 By the Lady Ada, a daughter of the 
earl of Warrene and Surrey, whom he had married 
in 1189, Prince Henry had three sons, Malcolm and 
William, successively kings of Scotland, David, earl 
of Huntingdon, and three daughters. The aged 
monarch took immediate measures to have the 
rights of his grandsons establistied, and he had no 


coming formidable, althongh defeated on one occa- | sooner done so than his health, which had beer 
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long declining, gave way, and he was found dead 
in his bed at Carllale, in an attitude of prayer, 
May 24, 1158 

The character of this pious and patriotic mon- 
arch stands out in history as that of one of the 
wisest and best of the kings of Scotland Under 
his beneficent sway, the conotry was contented 
and happy ‘Tffe endowments which he bestowed 
upon the church produced immediate and benefi- 
cial effecta upon the nation, for to the influence of 
the clergy may be mainly attributed not only the 
promotion of knowledge and of the arts of indus- 
try among the people, but the loyalty and love of 
order of the barons, at that time for the most part 
a simpler race, now to their dignities, and more 
under the persuasive influence of the clergy than 
in later periods of Scottish history, when, ther 
families having multiplied and become powerful, 
they vexed the kingdom by their ambition and 
rivalries Besides Edinburgh and St Andrews, 
the towns of Brechin, Montrose, Haddington, 
Linlithgow, Jedburgh, and Rutherglen owe their 
charters of burghal rights to the wisdom of David 
the First His seal as count of Cumbria has 
been already given (vol i p 53) In one of the 
charters of lus grandson Malcolm, who suc ceeded 
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him as king, is a representation of an old and a 
young man, generally supposed to represent theee 
two monarchs from which the preceding as his 
portrait has been taken 

In a work upon Scottish biography the circum- 
stance of the settlement in Scotland of the ances- 
tors of most of the families who, even to modern 
times, are reckoned of note in that country, having 
occurred during the reign of this great prince, must 
not be omitted To enumerate even the names of 
the principal of thesc would exceed onr present 
limits Originally located, for by far the greatest 
part, on lands in his principality of Cumbria, (the 
modern J.othiana, and Ay rshire,) which their prow- 
eas had probably contributed to conquer, these 
chiefs, for the most part of Norman descent, gra- 
dually extended themselves by mariage, or by 
confiscation of the native possessions, into and 
over the northern portion of the kingdom, and 
holding them by tenures which necessarily called 
forth and strengthened their military spirit, and 
with regalities and rights more ample than could 
be obtained from the neighbourmg monarchy of 
England, they became the firm advocates of the 
integrity of the kingdom, wlulst their descendants 
in subsequent ages having greatly multiplied, and 
forming the majority of the inhabitants of these 
regions, gradually gave an cutirely new aspect to 
the sociul charactor of the population 

DAVID THE SECOND), king of Scots, scn of 
Robert the Bruce, succeeded Ins father, 7th June 
1329, when little more than five years old, having 
been born at Dunfermline, 5th March 1328-4 
On the 14th November 1331, he was crowned at 
Scone, with his consort, Johanna, daughter of 
Edward the Second, whom, child as he was, he 
had muarned at Berwick, on 12th July 1828, in 
virtue of the treaty of Northampton, which had 
restored peace between Scotland and England 
After the success of Edward Bahiol and the disin- 
herited barons, on their invasion of Scotland in 
September 1332, the disgraceful surprise of Dup- 
pli, and the more fatal battle of Halidon Hill in 
1883, David and his infant queen were, for greater 
security, sent to France, where they remained tll 
Baliol had been driven out of Scetland, and his 
udherents dispersed In 1840, the young king of 
Scots was with the French army under Philip of 
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Valois, in Flanders, when Edward of England | return to captivity, when required. His confine- 


was unsuccessfully besleging Tournay. On 4th 
May 1841 he landed, with his consort, at Inver- 
bervie in Kincardineshire, being tien in his nine- 
teenth year Rash and impetuous, like hi>uncle 
Edward Brace, he had no sooner returned than 
he showed himself anxious for a rupture with 
England, and in the following February he ac- 
companied the earl of Moray as a volunteer, when 
he invaded the western marches, wasted the Eng- 
ltsh borders, and plundered Penrith In the sum- 
mer of 1842, after creating a numerous body of 
knights, he himself led’ a large force into North- 
umberland, but was obliged to make an Inglorious 
retreat. <A third Invasion, soon after, met with 
no better success 

In 1846, when Edward the Third was oocupled 
with his wars in France, David, at the instigation 
of the French king, resolved to invade England, 
and having mustered a large army at Perth, com- 
menced his march After storming the fortress 
of Liddel on the borders, and beheading Walter 
Selby, its governor, disregarding the advice of 
Dongilas, the knight of Liddesdale, he continued 
his advance, eastward and southward, marking 
the progress of his army through Northumberland 
and towards Durham, by all the wasting ravages 
of war. He was defeated, however, after a great 
hattle, and taken prisoner, at Neville's Croas, near 
Durham, October 17th of the same year Ac- 
cording to Rymer and Froissart, though he had 
two spears hanging In his body, his leg despe- 
rately wounded, and his sword beaten out of his 
hand, he disdained captivity, and provoked the 
English by opprobrious language to kill him 
When John Copeland, a gentleman of Northum- 
berland and governor of Roxburgh castle, advised 
him to yleld, he struck him on the face with his 
gauntleted hand ao fiercely that he knocked out two 
of his teeth He was conveyed to the Tower of 
London, heing, it is said, conducted to that cele- 
brated fortress under an escort of twenty thou- 
xand men, accompanied by the different compa- 
nies of the city in thelr proper dresses. In 1351, 
after several negociations, in consequence of an 
agreement between Edward and the commission- 
ers from Scotland, David was allowed to visit his 
kingdom, on giving hostages and making oath to 


ment had been very strict, and it ts belleved that 
to obtain his liberty be had entered Into a secret 
treaty with Edward, unfavourable to the inde- 
pendence of Scotland. Having falled In his at- 
tempts to procure its confirmation he retarned to 
the Tower in 1852 After long conferences a 
treaty for his liberation and a truce of nine years 
was concluded at Newcastle, 18th July 1854, and 
duly ratified, but 1t was prevented from being 
carried into effect, in consequence of the intrigues 
of the king of France, who, by sending a body of 
soldiers and a sum of money into Scotland, pre- 
vailed upon the Scots to continue the war against 
Engiand In 1857, however, a treaty was finally 
entered into, whereby the ransom of the king was 
fixed at one hundred thousand marks, to be paid 
in ten years, and David returned to Scotland, Oc- 
tober 8d of that year His long residence in Eng- 
land had led him to admire the superiority of 
English policy and manners His captivity, in 
the castle of Odiham in Hampshire, was allevi- 
ated by the similar fate of John the French mon- 
arch, and was gradually enlarged Gold medals 
of David were struck in England, (Pinkerton’s 
Essay on Medals, vol ii, plute 2,) and he re- 
turned to Scotland impressed with the most favour- 
able sentiments of that country and its sovereign, 
notwithstanding the defeats, disorders, and mis- 
eries to which his subjects had been reduced by 
the English monarch He afterwards paid fre- 
quent visita to England, aud was engaged in cer- 
tain secret intrigues with the English king to 
prevent the succession of his nephew Robert the 
Steward, who had been regent during lus capti- 
vity In 1868, after his return from one of these 
visits, he made a proposal to the parliament at 
Scone, that if he died without issue, Lionel duke 
of Clarence, second son of Edward the Third, 
should be chosen king, a proposition which the 
parliament indignantly rejected, and the Steward 
and others of tle nobility entered into an associa- 
tion to maintain the legal succeasion to the crown 
David. after issuing an energetic proclamation, 
had recourse to arms, on wiiich the insurgents 
eubmitted, and a general amnesty was granted. 
In the same year, however, he again repaired to 
London, and was present, with Edward the Third, 
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at a conference, held 28d November, at which it 
was agreed that in the event of David dying with- 
out fsaue, the king of England was to become 
sovereign of Scotland, but, in the then temper of 
the Scots nation, he did not venture to bring such 
& project forward, and it was not known till pub- 
lished in the sixth volume of Rymer’s ‘ Fodera,’ 
after the union of the two kingdoms. 

David's queen, Johanna, had died in England 
in 1862, and in the following year be married a 


From a fine portrait of David the Second in Pin- 
kerton'’s Scottish Gallery, 2d vol., the preceding 
woodcut Is taken. 

DAVID, earl of Huntingdon, prince of Scot- 
land, was the son of David the First and brother 
of William the Lion In early life he seems to 
have poasessed the lands and the earldom of Len- 
nox, @ fact hitherto unknown to all our genealo- 
gists, but established by the details of an inquest 
into the property of the lands of Monoch-Kenne- 


second time Margaret Logie, a gentlewoman of | ran in Dumbartonshire held in the early part of 


singular beauty In 1869, yielding to her sug- 
geations, he imprisoned the Steward and his three 
sons The marrisge was an unhappy one, and he 
obtained a divorce from her by the Scottish bish- 
ops in 1870 On her disgrace the Steward and 
his three sons were released from prion David 
died in the castle of Edinburgh, on 22d February 
1871, in the 47th year of his ago, and 42d of his 
reign Dying without issuc, he was succeeded by 
his nephew, Robert the Steward, (Robert the Se- 
cond) Notwithstanding the weakness and de- 
generacy of character of David the Second, the 
veneration of the Scots people for the memory of 
their Illustrious deliverer, Robert the Bruce, kept 


the reign of Alexander the Second, preserved in 
the Chartulary of Paisley, and published in the ap- 
pendix to the descriptions of the sheriffdoms of 
Lanark and Renfrew by the Maitland Club, 18380, 
p 275, where Anckol, one of the witnesses, con- 
firmed by threc others, vis Nemias, Kissin, and 
Gillemor, swears to these lands having been ex- 
empt from aids when demanded by ** Comes Da- 
ud frater requ Wikelmu ea tempore que habent 
comitatum de Levenasz et possedit,” as pertaining to 
the church of Kalpatrick It would thus appear, 
as has been supposed by Skene, that these lands 
of Lennox were originally a royal patrimony, and 
were firat crected into an earldom in his favour 


them steady in their attachment to lus only son | either by his grandfather David the First, or by 


his elder brother Malcolm The history of this 
prince is full of romance, and has been made the 
groundwork, with of course many of the usual in- 
ventions of the novelist, of Sir Walter Scott's 
brilliant story of the Talisinan in the ‘ Tales of the 
Crusaders’ Soon after his marriage with Matil- 
dia, daughter of Ranulph earl of Chester, he de- 
parted for the Holy Land, to fight against the 
Saracens, under the banners of Richard the First 
of England, surnamed, from his bravery, Cour de 
Lion, or the Lion-hearted On huis voyage home- 
ward, he met with some strange adventures 
Having been shipwrecked on the coast of Egypt, 
the prince was made captive, and having lost all 
his retinue, and his rank being unknown, he was 
sold as a slave to a Venetian, who carried him to 
Constantinople In that city some English mer- 
chants accidentally recugnising him, redeemed 
him, and sent him home After having surmount- 
ed various difficultics, he was in imminent hazard 
of a second shipwreck on the coast of Scotland 

He 18 snid to have returned from the Holy Land 
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in the elgith year of King William In accord- 
ance with the superstitious notions of tle times, 
he ascribed his deliverance to the Virgin Mary, 
and in memory of her efficacions intercession, he 
founded the monastery of Lindores in Fife, which 
he dedicated to St. Mary and St. Andrew Some 
of the rulns of the abbcy, the buildings of which 
were at one time very extensive, still remain 
The monks were of the Benedictine order They 
had 22 churches, and large estates in several coun- 
ties This earl of Huntingdon possesses an interest 
In Scottish history beyond that attaching to his 
mere personal adventures, as being the father of 
the two princesses, from whom Bruce and Baliol 
were descended, aud on which descent they 
founded thelr respective claims to the throne. 

Davineon, clun of, seo SuPPLEMEXT. 

DAVIDSON, Joux, an eminent divine of the 
Church of Scotland, was born about 1550, and 
studied at St Andrews for the minatry He 
afterwards became regent or professor in St Leon- 
ards college of that university, aud having in 1573 
written a book entitled ‘ Dialogue betwixt a Clerk 
and a Courtier,’ against a project of the regent 
Morton for the union of four parishes iuto one, 
he was summoned before the regent and council, 


and sentenced to imprisonment, but being Ilber- | y 


ated on bail, he went for a time mto Ingland 
He was one of the clergymen, however, who 
attended the earl on the scaffold Te was af- 
terwards appointed minister of Libertou, and 
having, at the order of the presbytery of Edin- 
burgh, in 1682, pronounced senteuce of excom- 
munication against Robert Montgomery, min- 
ister of Stirling, who claimed to be archbishop of 
Glasgow, and boldly remoustrated with the king 
for his countenance of the latter, he was again 
forced to take temporary refuge in England He 
was aubsequently made minister of Prestonpans. 
In 1596 he took a prominent part in accomplish- 
Ing the renewal of the National Covenant In the 
General Assembly held at Dundee in 1598, he 
opposed the proposition that the clergy should 
vote In parliament in name of the Church, as a 
mere device for the introduction of the bishops. 
In consequence of a protest which he entered 
against this measure, he waa, by order of the king, 
committed prisoner to the castle of Edinburgh; 


but on account of bad health, his place of confine- 
ment was changed to his own manse and parish 
He died in 1604 at Prestonpans, the church, 
manse, school, and schoolhouse of which parish he 
built at bis own expense Several well-authenti- 
cated anecdotes are told of his prophetic powers 
He was the author of ‘ Helpes for Young Scholars 
fu Christianity’ Edin 1602, 8vo 


DELORAINE, earl of, » title in the peerage of Scotland, now 
extinct, derived from certain lands in Selkirkshire, parish of 
Ettrick, aud probubly so called from the name of the original 
pomesaor, (De Lorrame, a province in the nortb-esst of 
France,) and conferred in 1706, on Lord Henry Scott, grand- 
son of Charles the Second, beng the third but second surviv- 
ing son of the unfortunate duke of Monmouth and his wife 
Anne, duchess of Buccleuch, and born in 1676. His lordship 
took the oath and lus seat in the last parliament of Seot- 
Jand, in October 1706, and steadily supported the treaty of 
unton = In 1707 he had the command of a regiment uf foot, 
and in 1780 he rose to the rank of major-general in the army 
At the general election in 1715, be was elected one of the six- 
teon representative Scottish peers, and rechunen in 1722 and 
1727 He was s0 much distinguished for his politeness, that 
Dr Young, author of the “Night Thoughts,” ‘The Re- 
voenge,” &c., depicting the character of a conceited coxcoml, 


ways, 


“He only thinks himueelf, so far from vain, 
Stanhope In wit, in breeding Deloraltie.” 


He ded 25th December 1780 
Francs, his elder son, secoud earl, born 5th Octuber 1710, 
died without imue at Bath, 11th April, 1789, in lus 29th 


ear 

His brother, Henry, third earl, born 11th February 1712, 
was a captain in the royal navy, and commander of the Sea- 
ford in the Mediterranean, at the time of his brother's death 
Bang obliged to return hmne, on account of the bad state of 
his health, he died in his coach at Acton, on his way to Lon- 
don, 81st January 1740, in Ins 28th year, leaving two sons, 
Henry, fourth earl, and the Hon John Scott, a councillor ut 
law, and commrmoner of bankrupts, who died m Gray's Inn, 
London, Bd December 1788. 

Henry, fourth and last earl of Deleraine, burn 8th Febru- 
ary 1737, succeeded tu the title when only three years old 
Having by extravagauce in his youth deeply involved his 
eatate, he in middle age secured from the wreck of his fortane 
an annuity of one thousand pounds, on which he afterwards 
lived very privately He died without issue in September 
1807, when his titles became extinct. 

DeMPerer, « surname derived from Doomater, an ancient 
name for judge or executioner It ia of great antiquity in 
deotland. The honourable office of dempeter of parliament 
was long hentably enjoyed by the old fuinily of Dempster of 
Muresk, Pitliver, &c., who were free barons and proprietors 
of the lands of Carolstoun, Auchterless, &o., in Aberdeen- 
shire, before the middle of the fourteenth century David 
Dempster of Auchterlens and Carolstoun, who lived m the 
reign of King David the Second, is one of a perambulation of 
marches near Arbroath in 1870 His son, Andrew, got the 
office of dempater confinned to him and his hers by a charter 
under the great seal from Robert the Second, but his son. 
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David, third baron of Oarolstoun, resigned the office of demp- 
ater to the abbacy of Arbroath in September 1460. 

Thomas Dempster of Muresk having squandered away the 
greater part of his estates, fell into vicious courses, and on 
April 20, 1620, he was tried and found guilty of forgery and 
falschood, and beheaded at Edinburgh in consequence. ‘The 
frequency of the crime of forgery,” says Mr Pitcairn, “ dur- 
ing some years preceding the date of this trial, seems to have 
induced the public prosecutor to make several severe exam- 
ples. Not a few of éhe crimmals wore persons of conmderable 
rank in society, who, by desperate courses, bad been reduced 
to the worst shifts to procure the means of subsistence.” 
| Crimenal Trsale, vol isi. p. 487, note. ] 

The family of Dempster of Skibo, in Sutherlandslure are 
descended from Jamea, second son of James Dempster of 
Mureak, living in 1574, and representative of David Demp- 
ster of Auchterless and Carolxtoun The first of this family, 
Mr George Dempster of Dunmichen in Forfaralure, (a short 
memoir of whom 1s subsequently given,) purchased the 
estate of Skibo in 1786, and Mr John Hamilton Dempster, 
his younger brother, shortly after purchased the estates of 
Pulrossie and Over-Shiho. Ther grandfather, a merchant in 
Dundee, had bought the estate of Dunnichen about 1700 
That estate ultimately came mto the possession of James 
Hawkins, Esq , advocate. 

Mr John Hamilton Dempster of Skibo was succeeded by 
hus daughter and heiress, Harnet Dempater of Dunnichen 
and Skibo, born in 1786 She marned in 1801, William 
Soper, Eaq , of the East India Company's service, who ax- 
sumed by royal hoense the surname of I)empster, in compli- 
ance with the entail of the estates. Mra. Dempster died in 
1810, leaving a son, George Dempster, Esq ef Skibo, and 
four daughters, The thiri daughter, Charlotte, was married 
in 1830 to James Whiteshed Hawkins Dempater, haq of 
Dunnichen, and died in 1842 


DEMPSTER, Tuomas, a learned historian, 
was born at Brechm m 1579, and studied at 
Aberdeen and Cambridge He early went to 
Paris, and taught classical learning in the college 
of Beauvais He was of a quarrelsome disposition, 
and as ready with the sword as with the pen 
Having publicly whipped one of his scholars for 
challenging a fellow-student to fight a duel, the 
young man brought three of the king's life-guards 
into the college, when Dempster made all his pupils 
tuke arma, and, after hamstringing their horses at 
the gate, compelled the three warriors to sue for 
quarter, and confined them for several days close 
prisoners in the belfry In consequence of this 
affair he was obliged to quit Paris. Proceeding to 
England, he marned there a woman of incommon 
beauty, who eloped with one of his scholars after 
his return to the Continent He afterwards read 
lectures upon polite learning at Nismes, became 
professor of philology at Pisa, and subsequently at 
Bologna, where he died in 1625 He had such a 
prodigious memory that he acquired the name of 
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‘The Living Library.’ He was the author of 
numerous learned works, of which the following is 
a list. 


Epithalamion m nuptiis Jacobi Comitis Perthani et Isa- 
bellm unica Ruberti Comitis Wintonii flim. Edin 1608, 4to. 

Panegyris in Jacobi Vassorli Parimensem rectoratum 
Paris, 1009, 4to. 

Eucharisticon dictum post Telemachum, Petri Valentis. 
Pans, 1609, 8vo. 

Musca, Strena Kal Jan Paris, 1610, dto. 

Epinicion, seu victnx Academia. Paria, 1612, 4to. 

Antiquitatum Romanaram corpns absolutusimum in quo 
prester en ques Joannes Roninus delineaverat infinita supplen- 
tur, mutantur, adduntur ex cnticis, et omnibus utriusque 
lmgus auctoribua collectuam, poetis, oratoribua, historicis, 
junsconsultia, qui laudati, explicati, correctique. Pans, 
1618, fol. 

Decomviratus abrogatus tragmdin. Paris, 1618, Svo. 

Panegyricus Jacobo M Bnitannie Regi Lond 1615, 4to. 

Strena Ka] Januar 1616, ad dlustnas. wram Jacobum 
Hayum Doimimum ac Baronem de Suley, &. Lond 1616, 4to. 

Licitatio Professorum, sive Prasfatio solennis habita. Piais, 
postridie Kal Novemb. 1616 Pims, 1616, 4to. 

Troja Hetrusca, sive Gamelia ludicra in Sponsalibus Prin 
cp Urbinatam = Flor 1616, 4to. 

Scotia illustrior seu mendicabula repreesa, Lagd 1620, &vo. 

Assert: Scots cives su S Boufacius ratiombus. Jonnnes 
Duns rationbus 12 Bonon, 1621, 4to. 

Menologinm Sectorum in quo nullus nu Scotus gente aut 
conversations quod ex ommum gentium monumentis plo 
studio Dei glonm, Sanctorum honon, Patri ornamenta, &o 
quartum aucta, Sancti, Beats, Papm, Cardinales, Patnarche, 
Reges, aut Regum Liben, Apostol: Gentian, Monasteriorum 
extra Scotiam fundatorea, Archiepiscop: et F piscopi, Abbates 
extra Scotiam, Academmarum fundatores. Vin domi et tota 
passim Enropas, omni scientiarum genere dlustriasim, Havre- 
fic: pauculi confutantur Bonon 1622, 4to 

Apparatus ad Historian Scoticain, lib. i: acoeamt Marty ro- 
logium Scoticum Sanctorum 1679 Bonon 1622, 4to 

KEFPATNOY se: OBFAOY, in Glossas, Lib av lustitut. 
Justimam, &. Bolog 1622, svo 

De Juramento, Dib. 1 Locus et Antiq Rom rectractatus, 
& 1628, 4to 

Votum Dives Virgini Sanluciuunm. Bonon 1628, 8:0 

Thomm Dempstert a Muresk Soot: Pandectarum in Pisano 
Tyceo Professors Ordinarn de Etruria Regal libm Septem, 
opus poxthomum, i duas partes divisum, nunc primum 
editi curunte Tho Coke A very elaborate and learned 
work, with many copperplates. Florence, 1728-4, 2 vols. 
foho, to which Passer: published a Supplement, 1767, fulio. 

Histona Ecclessastaca Gentis Sootorum, Jab. xix Bononi#, 
1627, 4to. Many of the authors celebrated in this posthu- 
mous work are fabrications. New edition, edited by Dr Irving, 
printed f@ the Bannatyne Club Fdin 1829 2 vuln 4to 


DEMPSTER, Groror, of Dunnichen, an emi- 
nent agriculturist, was born about 1735, and in 
1755 was admitted advocate In November 1762 
he was elected member of parliament for the Fife 
and Forfar distnct of burghse In 1765 he ob- 
taincd the patent office of secretary to the Order 
of the Thistle In 1790 he retired from parlia- 
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ment. He bad sapported the financial plass of | 


the Pitt administration, but was opposed to the 
continned sovereignty over India of the Kast In- 
dia Company, of which he was at one time a di- 
rector. Anxious to promote the internal inivfrove- 
ment of his native country, it was chiefly by hls 
exertions that an act of parliament was obtained 
for affording protection and encouragement to the 
fisheries in Scotland A joint-stock company hav- 
Ing been formed for this object, he was, in 1788, 
elected one of the directors. From his patriotism he 
was designated honest George Dempster Besides 
the fisheries he also took a leading part in promoting 
the manufactures and the agriculture of Scotland 
He was the first to suggest the plan of sending fresh 
salmon to the London market packed In boxes 
filled with foe, Instead of being pickled as former- 
ly. His latter yonrs were devoted to the Im- 
provement of his estate Mr Dempster died at 
Dunnichen, in Forfarshire, February 13, 1818 
He published ‘ Discourse containing a summary 
of the Report of the Directors of the Socicty 
for Extending the Fisheries of Great Britam,' 


1789. 
DENHAM, Srewart, Sir John 
akt, Sir John Denham 


Dewsot.s, a surname derived from the village of Denholin 
m the parish of Cavers, Roxburghshire, celebrated as the 
birthplace of the poet Leyden. 

DxwwisToun, a surname derived from the ancient barony 
of Dansielatoun, in Renfrewshire, belonging to a family, the 
representative of which is Dennistoun of Oolgrain in Dumbar- 
washire, now styled Dennistoun of Dennstoun. The ances- 
tor of the family, Danzlel or Daniel, conjectured to have been 
of Norman extraction, is sald to have settled on the Gryfe in 
the former county, and to have called his lands Danielstoun, 
after himself, assuming that name also, in accordance with 
the practice of the age, as bis own surname. In process of 
time it was gradually softened into Dennistoun. The state- 
ment of Buchanan of Anchmar that the family sprung from 
a younger branch of the old earls of Lennox, and had large 
possessions on the Endrick in 1016, » extremely doubtful. 

In both Craufard's and Douglas’ (the latter 
quoting the Chartalary of Paisley, 127 D ) it ia stated that 
Ronaldus de Dennetoun was one of the witnesses to the In- 
quisition made by David the First, when prince of Cambria, 
Into the posueasions of the church of Glasgow in 1116; bat 
the name js not to be found in the copy of it printed in 
Hamilton of Wishaw's Description of the Shires of Lanark 
and Renfrew issued by the Maitland Club. In these “ Peer- 
ages” Dennistoun of Dennistoun is styled Lord Dennistoun, 
but the date of erention is not stated; neither is the person 
epecified on whom that title was first conferred, nor the mon- 
arch mentioned by whom it was bestowed. 

Sir Hugh de Danzielstoun, or Denzilatona, of that ilk, one 
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of the patrietic barons who unwillingly submitted to Edward 
the First of England, (although his name doss net occur in 
the Ragman Rell,) was the father of Joanna or Janet Dan- 
felaboun, who married Sir Adam Mure of Rowallan, and 
, Elisabeth Mure. married. in 1847, King Re- 

and was the mother of King Robert the 
ciroumstanes which gave rise to the proud saying 

the Dennistouns, that “ Kings eome of ns, net we of 


he had five sons, namely, Robert, hid heir, Walter, pastor 
of Kincardine O'Neil, of whom afterwards, Sir William of 
Colgrain, Hugh, and Malcolm 

Sir Robert, the eldest son, was one of the hostages selected 
from the noblest famihes in Scotland for the rarzom of Da- 
vid the Second, specified in the treaty of 8d October 1857 
(see page 26 of this volume), and in 1870 he was commis- 
sioner for a treaty of peace with England. He sucoseded lus 
father an sheriff of Lennox and keeper of the castle of Dum- 
barton, and died in 1899 Having no sons, his two daugh- 
ters were coheiremes of his great estates. Margaret, the 
elder, marned Sir William Cunningham of Kilmaurs, ances- 
tor of the earls of Glencairn, Elizabeth, the younger, became 
the wife of Sir Robert Maxwell of Calderwood, from whom 
descended the Maxwells of Calderwood and Pollock, and the 
Lords Famham in the Insh 

On the death of his elder brother, Walter, the second son, 
parson of Kincardine O'Neil, already mentioned, formbly took 
possession of the castle of Dumbarton as belonging heritablv 
to hus familv, and held it till 1402, when Robert III offered 
him the see of St. Andrews, then vacant, as a recompense for 
its surrender, but he died about Christmas of the same year 
The male line of the family was represented by Sir William 
de Danielstoun of Colgrain, third eon of Sir John de Da- 
nielstoun above-mentioned This gentleman had acquired 
from his father, before 1877, the lands of Oolgrain and Camis 
Eskau In Dumbartonshire, and had, besides, several grants 
from the crown. He held office in the household of Robert 
the Third, as well as in that of his eldest son, the ill-fated 
duke of Rothesay, and on his death in 1898 his widow, the 
Lady Marjory, had a pension from the king’s chamberlain. 
His descendant, Robert Danielstoun of Colgraim, was attaint- 
ed for joining William, fourth earl of Glencairn, in his cor- 
respondence with Henry the Enghth of England, but in 1546, 
hed a remission under the great seal for all treasons and 
crimes committed by him in concert with the said earl. 

In the seventeenth century, John Dennistoun of Calgrain, 
in direct descent from this Robert, adhered faithfally to the 
kang dunng the civil wars, and in 1658, when the last effort 
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whe had sucoseded him in the command, had been surprised 
and defeated in a defile in the Highlands by Morton, one of 
Menk's officers, the laird of Oolgrain was specially included 
in the treaty of surrender, and his estates exempted from at- 
tainder. He died in the ensuing year, from a wound received 
ws the Highland expedition Having no issue male, his eld- 
est daughter, Margaret, succeeded to the estates in virtue of 
an entail made by her father, on condition of her marrying 
the heir male of the family, William, the elder of the two 
eons of Mr ArcifBald Dennistoun of Dalchurne, minister of 
OCampsie,—which she did—and of mxteen children which 
they had, only one son survived, John, who freed the pro- 
perty, wich hed been much involved, from debt. James, 
his son and successor, was twice marned, and had three sons, 
and a daughter, Mary, the wife of John Alston of Weaterton, 
Dumbartonshire. Richard, his third son, purchased Kelvin 
Grove, near Glasgow, and took Ins demgnation from that 
ertate. He married Clinstina, daughter of James Alston, 
merchant in Glasgow, heir to the estate of Westerton. 
James Dennistoun of Colgrain, the eldest non, succeeded in 
1796, and for nearly thirty years, was convener of the county 
of Dumbarton He was also vice-liontenant of the county, 
and colonel of the Dumbartonshire militia. He died in 1816. 
His only son, Tames Dennistoun of Dennistoun, inhented 
the estates of Colgrain and Camis Eakau, and in 1828 ob- 
tained from the Lord Lyon of Scotland, authonty to bear the 
arms and style proper to the baronial house of De Dan- 
sielstone of that ilk m Renfrewshire. He commanded the 
yeomanry cavalry of Dumbartonshire, and was a deputy- 
heutenant of the county He died Ist Jnne 1884 By Mar 
Ramsay his wife, daughter of George Oswald of Auchencruive, 
be had 5 sons and 6 daughters. Hin eldest son, James, born 
in 1808, author of ‘Memoirs of the Dukes of Urbino,’ and 
‘ Memoirs of Sir Robert Strange,’ died 1 1855 For a me- 
mo of him see SUPPLEMENT 





Alexander Dennustoun, a son of the late James Dennistoun 
of Golfhill in Lanarkshire, was MP for that county froin 
1885 to 1887, and bu brother, John Dennistoun, a merchant 
10 Glasgow, represented that city from 1837 to 1847 
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DiOK, a surname of great antiquity in Scotland, suppused 
to be of Danish extraction, and to have hud the same ongin 
an the name of Van 1)\ke in the Netherlands. 

The progenitor of the Dicks ot Prestonfield m Edinborgh- 
shire, was one William de Dyck, who was first magistrate of 
Edinburgh in 1296, before the institution of the office of Jord 
provost. To this family, who were deeply embarked in com- 
merce, Scotland owes much of the advancoment of her fureign 
and domestic trade during the mxteenth and seventeenth cen- 
tunes. Their immediate ancestor, James Dick, a conmder- 
able merchant at Arbroath, lived in the reign of King James 
the Fifth, and chose that port for his residence, for the con- 
venience of shipping and carrying on a foreign trade. In a 
charter under the great seal, dated in January 1539, he is 

“merchant burgess” of Arbroath. Contemporary 
with him was Sir Alexander Dick, archdean of Glasgow, who 
got a charter under the great seal of the lands of J)illerburn, 
Doggfiatt, &c, in the county of Peebles, 29th September, 
, 1548. 

James Dick's son, Alexander Dick, remded chiefly in the 
Orkneys, where be had some landed property He was a 


person of considerable knowledge and learning, and after the 
‘ Reformation he was appomted provost of the Cathedral 
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church ef Orkney He died before 1580. His eon, Jobn 
Dick, aleo a man of abilities, wan proprietor of the islands of 
North Ronaldshay, Ormeay, &ec., and carried on, from the 
Orkneys, a very extensive and advantageous trade with Den- 
mark. Having gone there in command of one of the largest 
of his own ships, about the time that King James the Sixth 
went for his queen, in 1590 he returned with the squadron 
which conducted her majesty to Scotland, and becoming a 
great favourite with the king, afterwards resided chiefly at 
Edinburgh 

His onty son, Sir Wilham Dick, a banker m Edinburgh, 
and one of the mont eminent Seotemen of the seventeenth 
century, acquired considerable wealth, even in his father's 
lifetime, and advanced to James the Sixth six thousand 
pounds sterling, to defray hin household when his 
majesty held a parliament in Scotland in 1618. In 1628 he 
farmed the customs on wine at six thousand two hundred and 
twenty-two pounds sterling, and the crown rents in Orkney at 
three thousand pounds sterling per annum, and afterwards 
the excuse. By his connexion with the northern islands and 
Denmark he introduced a most advantageous and extensive 
trade from the Baltio to the Frith of Forth, as well as from 
the Mediterranean, by which and his negociating bills of ex- 
change from Holland, he aoquired great wealth Besides the 
islands of North Ronaldshay, Ormsay, &c., and bis paternal 
inheritance in the Orkneys, he possessed many lands and 
baronies in Mid Lothian, East Lothian, the stewartry of 
Kirkeudbnght, Dumnfres-ahire, &c., all of which were con- 
firmed to him by no lean than eight charters, under the great 
seal, from Charies the Firat. The barony of Brad in Mid 
Lothinn, the precept of which is dated in 1631, became one 
of the oluef tatles of his fannly In the beginning of 1638, 
he joined with the earl (afterwards the marquis) of Montrose 
and ether loyalints, for the national covenant, and in that 
critical year, and also in 1689, he was elected lord provost of 
Edinburgh In 1641, when Charles the First intended to 
vimit Sootland, application was made to Sir William (then 
Mr) Dick for money to defray necessary expensos, and he 
frankly advanced one hundred thousand merka, for which he 
obtained security on the king’s revenue 9th August of that 
vear With a portion of this mum the arrears dus to the 
Scots army appear to have been pail = In the following Jan- 
uary he received the honour of kmghtliood, and subsacquently 
was created a baronet of Nova Scotia. Some time thereafter 
a bill was drawn pon him by order of parhament for twenty 
thousand pounds sterling, which he was obliged to pay, re- 
ceiving as usual government secunty In 1644 he peti- 
tioned the estates for payment of a portion of tho large sum 
owing to him, saying he was willing to take tho rest by in- 
stalmenta, when the matter was referred to a committees. In 
the following March the parliament assigned hun £40,000 
sterling, owing ‘‘of the brotherly assstance hy the parliu- 
ment of England,” and ordained hin to have real execution 
upon his bond of two hundred thousand merks. They also 
gave him the excise of Orkney and Zetland, and also of the 
tobacco, but no part of that money was ever pad In De- 
cember of the same year he again petitioned parliament for 
payment of some portion of 1t, “for preserving of lis credit,” 
&c., but received only empty proinwes. He was then one of 
the committee of parliament, and up to 165] lis name appears 
on the committes of estates, but seeing matters carned to ex- 
tremitsea, and obtaining no redress for himnelf, he soon after 
withdrew from public affura, The parhamentary party, 
treating him as a malignant (as the lovalists were then 
called), subjected him to heavy fines, and obtamed from bim 
at different times the large sum of £64,984 sterling. He ana 
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his family were ultimately reduced to very indigent arcum- 
stances, and in Crumwell’s time he went to London, to en- 
deavour to procure repayment of the sum due to him, but 
was thrown intu prison by order of the Protector, and died 
at Westnunster, 19th December 1655, m want, it is said, of 
even the commonest necessaries of hfe At one jenod he 
wax reputed the wealthiest inan in Scotland of his time, and 
was generally believed by his contcmporanes to have discov- 
ered the philosopher's ston! [ 4drckaologsa Scotica, vol 1 
p 336] In 1656 was publnhed at London a folio pamphlet 
with the title of ‘The lamentable case and distresned estate 
of the decensed Sir William Dick, containing several copper- 
plates, one reprsenting Sir William on honmebuck, attended 
by guards, ax lord provost of Edinburgh, supenutending the 
unloading of one of Ins neh argosies at Lath, a second cx- 
luiiting tum as arrested, and in the bands of baihffi, and 1 
third showing bun dead i prison ‘The tract ws greatly val- 
ned bv collectors of rare publications, and in a note to the 
Heart of Mid Lothnan, in which David Deans makes allusion 
to bis “sacks of dollars,” Sir Walter Scott mentions that the 
only copy he ever saw for sale was valued at thirty pounds. 

Sir Wilhum had five sous and two daughters Hin eldest 
fon, Jolin whose deugnation was of Brau, died befor 
us father in 1612, leaving a son, Wilhnn who, soon after 
the restoration, nade appheation to parhanient for payment 
of the Jirge sams advianed by lis grandfather to govern- 
ment, but without success. From Churles the Second, how- 
ever, he got a pension of 4142 nterling, till satiefuction was 
made to hum, but it was soon divcontinued His son Wil- 
lam Dick, born in 1679, applied with his mother, Elizabeth 
Duncan, to pulament, first in the regn of Jamen the Sv- 
euth, and afterwards a that of King Wallam, in 1696, for 
redrvas, but got none He was na eaptam im the third nyi- 
ment of foot guards, and was at the battle of Almanza under 
the duke of Argyle. Being appointed fort mi yor and deputy - 
povernor of New York, he there acquired a conmidcrable 
plintnation, and assumed the tithe: of baronet as the har male 
of tus great grandfather Sir William, the (inst baronet. He 
died without insue-male in 1733 

Sur Andrew Dick, the seeond son of Sir Walluan, was an 
advocate and shenff of Orkney From Ins futher he yot the 
lands of Craghowe and Plowlands, aud wax knighted by 
Charles the Second, about January 1603 0 He lent a hundred 
thousand merks to the carl of Morton, for which he obtamed 
xecurity upon the Orkneys, then desmed sufficient, but on the 
reduction of Mortons right, in Charles the Seeond s time, the 
aevurty wan entircly at amide oso that both pnneipal and 
Interest were lost His son Laws Dick, a captun im the 
anv, had agen Alexander, a merchant, whose eldest daugh- 
ter Janet, marred Sir Alexander Dich, the cclebrated phy - 
moan, at alter stated Alcxandtrason Patrick on the death 
of tus cousin Sir Wallianm Dick, governor of New York, be- 
cane her male of the fannly, but died without issue 

Walham, the third son) was the ancestor of the Dicks of 
Grange, m the county of Fdinburgh — Tashel, only clold and 
heiress of Willan Dick, third baron of Grange, mariied before 
1740 her counmn Sir Andrew Lander baronet of kountain- 
hall, grandfather of the late eminent writer, Sir Thomas 
Dick Lauder, and in consequence succeeded to the estate of 
Grange (sec LAUDER, anmname of). 

Alexander, the fourth son) acquired from his father the 
eatute of Heugh near North Berwick, and was the tather of 
Sir James Dick, the first of Prestonfield 

Louisa the fifth son obtamed from his father in patrimony 
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John Dick, wus bred 4 merchant, and went abroad in 17 
After residing fur some time m Holland, he was in 1754, by 
George the Second, appointed British consul ip Tuscany, an 
office afterwards contirmed to him by George the Third, by 
whom he was made a kmght of the Bath. Subsequently he 
became head auditor and coinptroller of the anny accounts 
at London = The male line of the four eldest suns of the first 
Sir Wilham having entirely failed, Sir Jol became undouht- 
ed heir male of Sir Wilham Dick of Braid, hus grandfather's 
grandfather, and on 14th March, 1768, he was, before a re- 
spectable jury at Fdinburgh, served heir to the title of baro- 
net, which had been donnant since the death of Sir Willian 
Dick of Braid, who died in 1733, great-grandson of the first 
Sur Walham = dr John died in 1805, without osue. His 
nearest relations and licirs at Inw were the Prestonfield fam- 
ily, but, in his old age, he was induced to leave nearly the 
whole of his large fortune to strangers, to the prejudice of his 
own connextuns 

James Dick, the son of Alexander Dick of Heugh, fourth 
kon of the first Sir Willam, was « mnerchant in Edinburgh 
and purchased the lands of Prestfield in Mid Lothian He 
wis croxted a baronet of Nova Scotia, 2d Murch 1677, and 
having also bonght the Iands of Corstorphine, and several 
other linds Inlunging to the Prestons of Craynnillar, he 
united the Jatter to lux barony of Pnesthcld and changed 
the name to Prestonfuld In 1687 he greatly improved that 
place with yood gruss enclosures, which seem to hue becn 
the carhest improved and enclosed Jands in the neqhbour- 
hood of Kdinburgh, and he was one of the first to employ 
the refuse of the streets of Kdinburgh on Ins fields sy 
manure The same veur the prinupal mansionhous of 
Prestonficld was built. Sir Funes Dik was with the 
duke of York in 1682 on his voyage from London in the 
Gloucester man-of-war, when that vessel struck upon a 
supdbank about taclve leagues from Yarmouth, and wan 
saved in the longbuat, while the prince and Mr Churchill, 
one of the gentlemen of Ins bedch unbcr, afterwards the great 
duke of Marlborough, mad« their escape in another boat 
An interesting account of this event, in ao letter from Sor 
James to Mr Patnek F hes, merchant, London, dated kdin 
burgh, 9th May 1682, 1s pnnted in Playfairs Bntish Family 
Antiquity, (vol vin app pp cxxxva and cxxsvin note) In 
the same year he was elected lord provost of kdinburgh and 
again in 1643 0 In the former year he presided at a banquet 
piven to the duke of York, along with bis duchess, and the 
princess Anne Ins daughter afterwards Quecn Anne, in th 
parliament house, which cust the eit, above fourteen hun- 
dred pounds sterling, and at which was present the whale 
court of Scotland and a nunicrous train of nobility 

In 1o82, Sir James was one of the jurvinen on the earl of 
Seaforth s tral By Ins wife Anue, daughter of Wilham Pa- 
terson of Drumur, Fiteshire, he had severul children, but 
they all died young except onc daughter, Janct, who mar 
rted Sir William Cummungham of Capnngton baronet Hav- 
Ing wo surviving mele we he made an entail of his estutes 
in 1699, fuling hinslf and heirs male of Ins budv to the 
xecond and younger xona successively of his daughter Janet, 
by the sud Sur Walham Cunningham, and their issue male, 
&o He also got « baronet « patent from Queen \nnc, dated 
22d March 1707, to go with the entail, and wn 1710, he mad 
another strict entail to the same series of heira, ubhyging them 
to tuke the name of Dick, on succeeding to the title and 
extate of Prestoufield On his death m 1728, he was suc- 
cevded by Ins daughter, Janet, Lady Cunningham and her 
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his immediate younger brother, Sir Alexander, the celebrated 
physician, of whom s memosr is given below, in larger type. 
Sir Alexander’s eldest son, Sir William Dick, the fourth 
baronet of Prestonfleld, born 7th Jggmary 1762, early entered 
the army, and at the age of sixtees, was adjutant m the Ist 
of foot-guards. Soon after, he became captain m 
the 10th regiment of foot, but retired from the army, on smitc- 
ceeding to the estate. Subsequently he was appointed mayor 
m the Mid-Lothian Fencible cavalry, and died (in the asem- 
bly at Durbam, at which city he was then on service with his 
regiment) 19th November 1796. His only son, Sir Alexander 
Dick, the fifth baronet, died shortly after conung of age, June 
2d, 1808, and was succeeded by his uncle, John, the second 
eon of Sir Alexander, the third baronet. Sir Jolin died in 
Decamber 1812, when his youngor brother, Sir Robert Keith 
Dick, became the seventh baronet. (n his death im 1849, he 
was succeeded by his son, Sir William Hanmer Dick, who ob- 
tained the authonty of parhament to assume the name of 
Cummnghame after that of Dick as already mentioned, (wee vol. 
1 art. CUMINGHAME, p. 745.) The present representative of 
the family thus possemes the two barunetcies of Prestonfield 
and Capnington 
DICK, Sm ALEXANDER, Baronet, an eminent 
physician, fourth (but third surviving) son of Sir 
William Cuninghame of Caprington, Ayrshire, and 
Janet, daughter and heiress of Sir James Dick, 
baronet, of Prestonfield, was horn at the latter 
place, October 23d, 1708 While his two elder 
brothers had the prospect of being provided for, 
the one as heir to his father and the other to his 
mother, it was thought necessary that he should 
learn a profession, and accordingly, having chosen 
that of medicine, after studying for some time at 
the university of Edinburgh, he went to Leyden, 
and became a pupil under the illustrious Boer- 
haave On August 81, 1725, he obtained the de- 
gree of M D , when he published an inaugural dis- 


_ sertation ‘De Epilepsia,’ and not long after re- 


turned to Scotland On the 23d January, 1727, 
he received a second diploma of MD from the 


. twiversity of St. Andrews, and November 7th fol- 


Jewing, was admitted a fellow of the Royal Col- 
ww, 
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lege of Physlolans of Edinburgh In 1786-7 he 
made the tour of Europe, accompanied by Allan 
Ramsay, the painter, son of the author of the 
Gentle Shepherd, and resided for a considerable 
time in Italy Of this toura journal kept by him- 
self has been printed in the Gentleman's Magasine 
for 1858 

On his return to Engiand, Mr Hooke, a gentie- 
man of large fortune in Pembrokeshire, with whom 
he had formed an intimate friendship, persuaded 
him to settle as a physician in that county, and 
he practised with great reputation there for seve- 
ral yeara as Dr Alexander Cuningham, maiotain- 
ing all the timo a constant correspondence with 
his friends in Scotland, particularly with Allan 
Ramsay the poct 

In 1746, ho succeeded his brother in the title 
und estates of his mother's family, when he as- 
sumed the name of Dick, as already stated, and 
leaving Pembrokeshire, he fixed his residence at 
the family seat of Prestonficld on the south side of 
Edinburgh In 1756, though he had relinquished 
the active practice of hia profession, ho was clect- 
od president of the Royal college of Phyriciana, 
Edinburgh, and for seven ycars afterwards was 
re-elected to the same high offico He would have 
been continued the head of that body but declined, 
lest he should deprive other gentlemen of a dignity 
to which their merits and professional standing 
entitled them m rotation He was one of the 
principal contributors to the fund for erecting the 
Hall of the Royal College of Physicians in George 
Street, Edinburgh, (removed in 1845 to Quoen 
Street of that elty,) in the library of which his 
portrait 1s said to have been placed, tho first pro- 
sident on whom that honour had been conferred 
On applying, however, to the council, for permis- 
sion to make a drawing of it, for a woodcut for 
this work, it was found that no such portrait ex- 
isted, the official answer being that “the picture 
was not known to be in the college, however, It 
was agreed that the officer should show four or 
five pictures in the college to the artist, any of 
which he might copy if he plcased !” 

Sir Alexander Dick was Jong distinguished as 
an active and zcalous member of the Philosophi- 
cal Society of Edimburgh, and im the charter of 


incorporation of the Royal Socicty of that city, 
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bis name fs enrolled as one of the first on the list. 
He was also for acveral years @ manager of the 
Royal Infirmary of Edinburgh Possessing a 
high degree of public spirit, he took an active 
share In promoting every undertakincg~vhich he 
thought would be beneficial elther to his native 
country, or to ita metropolis In 1752 he was 
chosen one of the ten directors of the public works 
at Edinburgh , and in 1761 he was appointed one 
of the extraordinary directors of the select society 
for promoting the reading and speaking of the 
English language in Scotland He beatowed great 
atteution on the culture and preparation of the 
true rhubarb plant when first Introduced into 
Great Britain by Dr Mounsey, for which, in 
1774, he recelved the gold prize medal from the 
London Society for the Encourngement of Arts and 
Commerce 
Sir Aloxander was the intimate friend of 1): 
Samael Johnson, who, when fp Edinburgh with 
his friend Boswell in 1778, visited him at Preston- 
field, and there are several allusions to Johnson's 
regard for him In Boswell's life of that lexicograph- 
er = When Johnaon published his ‘ Journey to the 
Western Islands of Scotland,’ in 1775, among 
others of his Scottish friends to whom he sent a 
presentation copy, was Sir Alexander Dick In 
his anawer, conveying hia thanks and acknow- 
ledging receipt, Sir Alexander, referring to the 
Doctor's remarks as to the then want of trees in 
Scotland, says, “The truths you have told, and 
the purity of the language in which they are ex- 
pressed, as your ‘Journey’ is nniversally read, 
may and already appear to havo a very goud ef- 
fect. For a man of my acqnalntance tells ine that 
the demand upon hii for these articles ia doubled ” 
Sir Alexander died Novembo: 10,1785 aed 82. 
He was twice married, first in 1736 to lus couain 
Janct, daughter of Alexander Dick, Esq, mer- 
chant In Edinburgh, by whom he lad a eon who 
died an infant, and three daughters , and secondly 
in 1762, to Mary, eldest daughter of David Butler, 
Eaq , county of Pembroke, by whom he had throe 
sons, William, John, and Robert Keith, who all 
sacceeded to the baronetcy and estate of Preston- 
field, and three daaghters. <A memolr of Sir 
Alexander Dick, which was published soon after 
we death in the Edinburgh Medical Commen- 
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taries, was reprinted for private distribution, is 
1849, by his descendant, the tate Sir Robert Kelth 
Dick Cuninghame, Baronet. 

DICK, Joux, D D , an eminent minister +f the 
Secession church, the son of the Rey Alexander 
Dick, minister of the Associate congregation of 
Seceders in Aberdeen, and a daughter of Capt. Tol- 
mie of that.city, was born there October 10, 1764. 
He early gave indication of superior mental en- 
dowments, and while at the grammar school of 
Aberdeen, he carried off from his youthful oom- 
peers several prizes When he had completed his 
twelfth year he became a student in King’s Col- 
lege, Old Aberdeen, having been the successful 
candidate for one of the bursaries of the college 
In 1780 he entered the Divinity Hall of the As- 
sociate Burghers, under Brown of Haddington, 
and in 1785 he received his license as preacher from 
the Associate presbytery of Perth and Dunferm- 
line Je soon received calls fiom Scone, Muazel- 

burgh, and Slateford, two miles from Edinburgh, 
and was ordained mimater of the Secession con- 
gregetion at the latter place, October 26, 1786 
During the Old Light controversy, a synod sermon 
which he preached as moderator, and afterwards 
published, was made the subject of complaint te 
the Synod by some of the brethren, who then with 
drew from the Secession church In 1801 he re- 
moved to Glasgow as colleague to the Rev Alex- 
ander Piric, minister of the Secession congregation 
Shuttle Street, now Greyfnara, whom ho succeed- 
ed in 1810 He had twice previously refined a 





call from the congregation at Aberdeen, to be his 
father’s successor In 1815 he received the de 
gree of 1) 1) from the college of Princetown, New 
Jersey, America In 1820 he was chosen pro 
fessor of theology to the Associate Synod, and in 
March 1832 succeeded the earl of Glaagow as pre- 
sident of the Auxilinny Bible Society of Glasgow 
In the same year he was elected president of the 
Voluntary Church Association fo that city He 
died somewhat suddenly January 25th, 1838, m 
the 69th vear of his age, and 47th of his ministry 
On the 238d he had «spoken at a public meeting in 
Glasgow held for the purpose of petitioning the 
legislature for some enactment concerning the 
: better observance of the Sabbath On the eveuing 
of the same day after returning home frum a 
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meoting of his session, he complained of ear- 
ache; but as this was 2 complaint to which he 
was subject, it created no alarm He was rest- 
fess during the night, rose at a late hour next 
morning, and on the afternoon of the 24th was 
seized with shivering, when he was obliged to re- 
tire to bed. Medical aid was procured, and re- 
course was had to bleeding, which afforded him a 
temporary relief But he soon after sunk into a 
stupor, from which he never recovered The dis- 
ease was ascertained from a post mortem examina- 
tion, to have been internal suppuration Huu re- 
mains were interred in the Necropolis of Glasgow, 
where a most tasteful monument has been erected 
over lus grave At the meeting of the United 
Synod, in the following April, they entered on 
thar record a well-expressed tribute of respect to 
his memory Soon after his establishment at 
Slateford he married Jane, daughter of the Rev 
George Coventry of Stitchell, by whom he had a 
family Axa theological writer, Dr Dick held a 
high reputation in the body to which he belonged 
The following is a list of his works — 


The Conduct and Doom of false Teachers , a Sermon from 
2 Pot. ii 1 1788 =he pablecation of this discourse was 
occasioned by an Esaay which Dr M‘Giil of Ayr had pub- 
lished on the death of Christ, in which Socinianu sentunents 
were openly maintained 

Confessions of Faith shown to be necesearv, and the duty of 
churches with respect to them explained , a Sermon prenchod 
at the opening of the Arwociate Synod in Apml 1796 from 2 
Time{ 28, “ Hold fast the form of sound words.” This ser- 
mon procared for Dr nick considerable obloqny from a mmall 
minonty who left the Secession Charch about that tine. 

An Easav on the Inspiration of the Scriptures of the Old 
and New Testaments Edinb 1800, 12ni0. 2d ed. 1804, 
8:0, The matter of this work was at first delivered in a serics 
« disconraes from the pulpit, but afterwards thrown into a 
connected fonn It has gone throngh vanous editions, and 1s 
regarded as a standard work 1n divinity 

A Sermon on the Qualifications and the cal) of VMisuonanies, 
from Acts xii. 2. Edin 1801, 8vo. 

Lectures on some pnaxagen of the Acts uf the Apostles, 
Tandon, 2 vols, 1805-1808 Seo, 

Sennons on Miscellaneous Subjecta, Glasgow, 1816 vo 

Lectures on [heology, 4 vols. 
prefixed by one of his sons. Posthumous 


DICK, Tuomas, ILL. D , autho: of > Whe Chria- 
tian Philosopher,’ see SorPLEMENT 


Dickson, a border surname, denved from the abbreviate 
er nurse-name of Dick for Richard, and meaning the son of 
Richard or Dick. Nisbet saya, “They of the surname of 
Dicknon, as descended of one Richard Keith, said to be a son 
of the family of Keith Manschal, took ther name from 
Richard (called m the south country Ick), and to show 


DICKSON 


chief of Keith.” [System of Heraldry, vol i. p. 76.) In 
Berwiokahire there were. formerly several families of this 
name of old standing; euch as the Dicksons of Buohtrig; of 
Belchester; of Newbigging; of Wester Binning; of 
Sornbegg. Of the last, Sir Robert Dickson of Sornbegg, 
subsequently of Inveresk, was created a baronet in 
1685 but the title suon becann extiuct, The lauds of Cbatto 


aud Buchtrig were im the present century purchased by 
Walter Dickson, seedaman in Kdinburgh, and entailed by lum. 





Some desoendunts of the Keiths, hereditary mariechals, 
whowe assuned name was Dickson, left Sootland at “un 
eurly date, and becaine tenants of Furnews abbey m Lancs 
shire, where * Wilham Dycson, George Sandys, and Willan 
Dveson,” were witnesses to xn indentare in 1525 Several 
of the family bad previously fought with the Knglsh in the 
French wars, one of whom scqured the arns * a fleur-de- 
lyn and clivt ermine.” ‘Llu bearmyg was tiret reourded m 
1448, when Sur Nichulus Dizon, baron of the exchequer and 
rector of Cheshunt, dving, hos anus were placed upon hws 
tomb in the chanorl of his churn = ip the 15th century 
John Dixon of Furness Fells married Anne Roos (deaeended 
trom Robert Lord Rooa aud the Princess Inubel his wite), 
whose mother was a Lhornboruugh = John’s daughter, Mur- 
garet, was mother to Archbwhop Sandys, by whose ifluence 
hus cousins, Richard Dixon and John ‘Lhornborough, were 
reapectively wade bishop of Cork and Cloyne, and dean of 
York From Bishop Dixon descended the kinghtly family 
of Dison of Barretatown ( ustle, county Aiidare, which castle 
was obtained frum the Kustaces by a match with Sir Mau- 
rice Kustace, Jord chancellor of Ireland = [lis short but 
brilliant line, famed im the field, the sctate, and at the bar, 
and closely allied by marnage with the O Nils and Annes- 
leva, ended im 1732 in an heiress, marned to Sir Kildare 
Borrowes, (descenued inaternully from the exis of Cork and 
Kildare ) anvsstor of Sir Eraanus Dixon Borrowes of Lan- 
ragh Queens county Bishop Dixons brother, or cousin, 
William, who settled m Yorkelure, circa 1660, was anceatur of 
the Dixons fonnerly of Beeston 1 orkalure, but now of Seatun- 
Carew, Co Durham, and the mother of the present represen- 
tative of the family (1860) was of the Mucdonalds of lerth 





On 2int September 1802 « buronetcy of the Umted King- 
dom was conterred on Admural Arclubald Dickson, second 
bon of Archibald Dickson, kag of Hardingham, of Norfolk, 
dencended from a Scottish family He died m 1808 His 
nephew sur Archibald Gollngwood Dickson, 2d baronet, ad- 
naral of the Red, died im 1827, aged 5) vears,  Jhe lattar's 
eldest son, Admiral Sir Wdliam Dickson 3d baronet, burn in 
1798, waa a naidshipman at the bonbardinent of Algiers in 
1816 Sent in Scvtland, Sydenham House, Roxburyluture. 

The first of the family of Dickson of Hartree wn Lanark- 
slure was John Dickson, an enunent lawyer of the 17th cen- 


1.34 Svo, with a memoir | tury, who acquired the lands of Kilbucho, Peebles-slure, from 


the earl of Morton in 16080, and those of Hartree, in Lianurke 
shire, from the earl of Traquur in 1633 = Adiuitted advocate 
9th June 1649, on 7th of August following he was appomted 
by the Fetates one of the lords of seanon, taking hus seat as 
Lord Hartree. In Baltour's Aunals (vol iv p. 168), under 
date 22d November 1650, we find it stated that “ Ihe com- 
mnttee of Katutes orduns Mr Jo. Dicksone, Colonell |egh- 
toue, and the kuig’s udvaute to examine Mowe, the kry- 
hache spay, that he may be hanged.” 

Of the same family was the Rev David Dickson, minister 


| themselves descended of Keith, ear] Marchal, they carry the | of Newlands, Pesbles-ahire, and proprietor of the eutate of 
4 
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Kilbucho, whose third son, the Rev. David Dickson, at ene 
time minister of Libberton in Lanarkshire, was afterwards the 
fiset minister of the chapel of ease, New Street, Canongste, 
on its erection in 1795, and ultimately of New North eburch, 
Edinburgh, and died 8d Angust 1827 A volume of his 
Sermons wae published m 1817 The eldest a a'of the lat- 
ter, the Rev Dr Duvid Dickson, was one of the minsmters of 
&. Outhbert's or West Kirk pansh, Edinburgh, and died 
th July 1842, in the 63d year of hu age. He edited an 
edition of Horscly on the Psalms, « great portion of which 
wes in Hebrew He also publiwhed several sermons, preached 
on public occasions, one of these was on the death of his 
ealleague, the Rev Sir Henry Wellwood Moncreiffe, in 1827, 
and another on that of Dr Andrew Thomson in 1831 


DICKSON, Davin, an eminent presbyterian 
divine of the seventcenth century, the only child 
of John Dickson, a wealthy morchant of Glasgow, 
was born in the Trongute of that city, in 1585 
He was at first designed for the mercantile profes- 
sion, but his total unfituess for it, and a severe 
attack of ilincas by which he was visited when 
very young, induced his parenta to educate him 
for the church It is suid that, previous to his 
birth, they had resolved to devote him to the 
ministry, if favoured with a son, and that ther 
doing so at Inst, was only in fulfilment of ther 
original intention He studied at the unisersity 
of Glasgow, and on taking his degree of M.A , he 
was appointed one of the regents o professors of 
philosophy in that college, a8 was then the castom 
in the Scottish universities for graduates destmed 
for the minatry Having been licensed to preach 
the gospel, he was in 1618, ordained mimater of 
the parish of Irvine in Ayrshire Sometime after 
he declared against the five articles of Perth as 
unscriptural, and was in consequence, at the in- 
stance of Law, archbishop of Glasgow, summoned 
to appear before the High Court of Commussion at 
kalinburgh, on tho 19th of January 1622 He 
acoordimgly appeared, and gave in a paper dechin- 
ing the jurisdiction of the court On several of 
the bishops entreating him to take it up again, he 
answered, ‘TF lad it not down for that end, to 
take it up again" He was sentenced to depriva- 
tion of his ministry at Irvine, and ordained to 
proceed to Turriff fu Aberdeenshire within twenty 
days He continucd preachmg almost daily tul 
these were expired, and was then about to com- 
mence his journey to the north, when at the 
earnest request of the earl of Eglintown ho waa 
permitted to remain in Ayrshire, and for about 
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two months he preached In the hall and courtyard 
of Eglintoun castle, weekly, to large congregations 
of his parishioners. He was then ordered by the 
archbishop of Glasgow to set out for the place of 
his banishment, which he did, and during his stay 
In Turriff, he frequently preached there with the 
full consent of the minster of that parish In the 
meantime Lord Eglintoun and other friends made 
tiany applications to have him restored to his 
flock, and the archbishop at length declared his 
readiness to remove the sentence of banishment, 
provided he withdrew his declinature, but this he 
refused todo He was sent for to Glasgow, that 
his friends might, if possible, prevail upon him to 
make concessions, bat, although in obedience to 
ther wishes he undertook the journey, no en- 
treaties could move him from lus purpose, and in 
consequence he returned to Turnff 

In July 16238, he was allowed, withont any con 
dition, to return to his charge at Irvine, and re- 
mained unmolested till the year 1687, when, for 
having harboured Mr Robert Blair, and Mr John 
Livingstone, on their being forced to leave their 
charges in the north of Ireland by the interference 
of the Irish bishops, and allowing them to preach 
for him, he was again cited before the High Com- 
mission court, but the influence of the bishops was 
now much curtailed, and they did not deem it 
advisable this time to proceed to extremitics 
yrainst him 

To the establishment of the second reformation 
in Scotland, which soon after occurred, Mr Dick- 
son was i a great degree mstrumental It was 
he who prevailed on the presbytery of Irvine to 
apply, in 1637, for the suspension of the service 
book, and he was one of those who were deputed 
to urge upon the munisters and people in and 
around Aberdeen, to renew the covenant In the 
memorable year 1638, he was proposed by some 
persons, previous to the meeting of the General 
Assembly at Glasgow, to fill the chair on that 
important occasion, and although the choice fell 
upon Mr Alexander Henderson, Mr Dickson 
tuok an active part In the proceedings In the 
short campaign of 1639, he acted as chaplain to a 
regiment of Ayrshire men commanded by the earl 
of Loudoun, and after the disbanding of the army 
he was almost nnanimously chosen moderator of 
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the subsequent General Assembly winch met at | s few words to each of them He concluded with 
Edinbargh in August of that year In the course | solemuly pronouncing the apostolical blessing, 
of this assembly he was invited to accept of a | after which he lifted np his hand and closed his 
charge in Glasgow; but such was the opposition own cyca. An account of his works, which are 
made to his removal by the earl of Eglintoun and marked by great vigour of thought, and simplicity , 
his parishioners at Irvine, that the Gencral Assem | and clearness of style, will be found in Wodrow's 
bly refused tg sanction lis translation Notwith- Life of Dic kson, prefixed to the latter's ‘ Truth's 
standing his popuiarity and great success as aj Victory over Error’ Subjoimed ts a list of them 
preacher, he ever maintamed a hamble and modest | 4 Treatine on the Promuen, Dublin, 1680, 18mo. 
deportment, and was once heard to declare that | Explanation of the Fpistle to the Hebrews. Aberdeen, 
the vintage of Irvine in his time was not equal to | 132 fol and t2mo 


F xpowtio analytics ommun Apostulicarum Epytolarcum 
the mere gleanings of Ayr in that of Mr Welch | Glayme, 1645 ito = 


In 1640, he was appointed to the professorslup | A bnef Exponition uf the Goapel according to Matthew 


London, 1651, 12mo 
of divinity in the university of Glasgow, instituted Lxplanation of the First Fifty Ps dina = London 1658, 8vo 
in that year In the Assembly of 1648, he was |  Expheation upon the Last Fitts Pealins, London, 1655, 8 


nominated, with Alexander Henderson, the mo- | Yo 8vo 


A brief Fxphieat f the Taal t Paalm | 
derator, and David Calderwood, to prepare the | pondon, 1655 a megaman genase ee ee 


draft of the * Directory for Public Worship’ Hy | Therapeuticn Sacra, seu de curandis Cambus Conacientie 
was also the author, conjunctly with Mr Durham, , “'™ Regenerationem per Foxe ram Divinorain applicationen 

8 lib. Landon, 1606, fto In Fngheh, entat. Mherapeutica 
of ‘The Sum of Saving Knowledge’ In 1650, | gaera, or the method of healing the diseasos of the Con- 
he was elected to the divinity chair im the univer- | science concomung Reynorauon kd 1695, Bro An 


re ; edition of thin work, entiticd © Thernpeuticn Sacra, or Cases 
sity of Edinburgh, in which his *"Truth's Vic tory of Consaence Rasolved,” was published im 1664, by hos son 


over Error,’ was originally delivered by him im | Alexander Dickson, professor of Hebrew in the Univeruty 
Latin to lua students, and afterwards translated of ibaa nt onu zy muster of Newbnattle 

into English and published, with jus name, at! og piguiags Se ee, MMP uRe 70 
Glasgow in 1725 | Directory tor Puble Worslup, with the amastance of Hen- 

p Calderwonn 
To all the public affturs of his time, and in the air el besa asians secauatise lneiha 

keen controveray which was maimtamed between | prreleetiones m Confexsioncm Fider fol bang the heads of 
the Resolutioners aud Protesters, he took an active | Jue Lectures dclivercd we the Diviaity Chur and afterwards 
share pubhshing several pamphlets im favour of! ee ate rid oftan printed under the tith of Truth 6 Victory 
the former party At the restoration, for declin- | 

rngsbo dale the: ath of sanrennly: it-wank seiilr| DICKSON, Apam, MA, muster of Dune 
many others from ther charges, ejected from lus an able wiiter on agiiculture, was born in Kast 
chair, and the aubaequent proceedings of govern Lothian He studied at the university of Edin- 
ment in favour of episcopacy appear to havc an for the Church of Seotlind, of which his 
seriously affected Ins health Tn Deceinber 1662, . father was a minister, and, in 1750, was ordained 


do sena eelaed with w-cevereallnenafumwhietilic | to the parreh of Danse, mn Berwickshire He died 


| March 25, 1776, 1 Const quence of a fall from his 

never recovered Mr Livingstone, one of the! . ; | iecan : 
* outed * ministers, who visited him on lis death- | horse PCE EOL OT IE SOHO RENE VOURE 
bed, has left on record the memorable saying Treatise on Aymeulture Edin 1762, Avo = 2d edit’ with 

; large additions and amvudments, Idi 1765, 8vo Vol a 
which he uttered in the immediate prospect of , 1769, 890 Anewedit  Fdin 1780, 2 vols Bye 
death On being asked how he felt, he exclaimed, | The Husbandry of the Ancients. Fiim 177%, 2 vols. 8vo. 
“T have taken all my good deeds, and all my bad | London 1784, 2 vola. vo 
deeds, and have cast them together in a heap) DICKSON, James, F 15, an eminent bota- 
before the Lord, and have fled from both to Jesus | mat, was born in Scotlind = He was at first a 
Christ, and in him I have sweet peace” In the | working gardener, but became vice-president of 
beginning of 1663, feeling death approaching, he ; the horticulturdl society , also one of the founders 
summoned his family to his bedside, and addressed of the Linnaan society, and a contributor to their 
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transactions. He diced In London in 1822 His 
works are; 

Fascioalus Plantarum Cryptogamcarum Britanniss. Lond. 
1785, 1801, 4to. 

A Collection of Dried Plants, named on the aut’ srity of 
the Iinnwan Herbarium, and other original collections. 
London, 1787-1799, emall folto. 

Botanical Catalogue alphabetically arranged according to 
the Linnsean System London, 1797, vo. 

Observations on Polypodium Oreoptens, accompanied with 


a Specimen from Scotland Trans. Linn Soc. i. 181 1791 

An Account of sume Plants newly discovered in Scotland 
Ib ii 286. 1704 

Observations on the Genus of Porella, and the Phascum 
Caulescens of fanneus. Ib. 238 1797 

On « vanety of the Brasuca Napua, or Rape which han 
long been cultivated upon the continent. Trans. Hortic. Suc. 
i, 26, 1818. 

Observations on, and an Account of the Tnbers of the 
Lathyrus Tuberosus, with Instructions for the Cultivation of 
the Plantin a Garden Jb.1i. 849 = 1817 

On the Oultivation of th. Rampton. Ib fil. 19 

DICKSON, Sin Davm James HAMILTON, 
MD, an eminent physician and medical writer, 
inspector of flecta and hospitals, was the youngest 
son of the Rev George Dickson, minister of Bed- 
tule, Roxburghshire, where he was born in 1780 
Ho stadied for the medical profession at the 
university of Edinburgh, and m 1798 became a 
licantiate of the Royal College of Surgeons of that 
uty In the following year he was appointed a 
surgeon in the navy, and served in tle expeditions 
to Holland, in 1799, and to Egypt, in 1801 = In 
1806 ho was appointed acting physician and w- 
spector uf the fleet and houapitala of the Leeward 
Islands, and im 1813, superintending physician of 
the Ruasian fleet inthe Medway = For his services 
in the latter capacity, he received the thanks of 
hia imperint majesty, the emperor of Ruagia, and 
was nominated a knight of the order of St Vla- 
dimir In 1814 he was appointed pliygician to 
the Mediterrancan flect, but changed to the EHali- 
fax station In 1816 he became a fellow of the 
Royal College of Physicians, Edinburgh, and m 
1822, a member of the Royal College of Physicians, 
London In 1824 he was appointed physician to 
the Royal Naval Hoapital at Plymouth, and in 
1840 Inspector of hospitals. Hoe was physician 
Inspector at the capture of the French and Danish 
Islands in the Weat Indies, and in the expedition 
on the Cheaapenke, New Oilenna, &e , and for his 
services he waa knighted by King William the 
Fourth In 1834 He was a Fellow of the Roval 
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DINGWALL. 





Seciety, Edinburgh, and of the Linuwan Society, 
&c. He died at Plymonth on the 2d January 
1850, in his 70th year 


DinGwALt, a surname derived from the town of Dingwall 
in Ross-abire. According to the old Statistical Account of 
Scotland, the name, fonnerly Dagnaval, or Digna vallis 
took its ongin from the nchness of the soil of the lowm 
grounds, which form a connderable part of the parish of 
Dingwall. Some writers with greater probability consider 
the name to be of Scandinavian ongin, and refer \t to a word 
expresaive of its being the seat of justice. 

One of the onginal judges of the court of season, on the 
spintual side, on its first institution, May 27, 1532, was Sir 
John Dingwall, provost of Trinity college, Edmburgh, whove 
readence, Mhogwall castle, stoud on the gronnd now oooupied 
by the buildings at the junction of Waterloo Place with 
Shakspere Square, Edinburgh He had previonsly been reo- 
tor of Strabrok and archdcacon of Caithness in 1524, in which 
year he obtamed a charter under the great seal of the man- 
won, orchard, and garden of Wester Strabrok im Linhthgow- 
shire He died before the 9th July, 1533 He 1s supposed 
to be the same “ Sir John Dungwell” whom John Knox ac- 
cuses of having, “according to the chantie of kickmen,” 
entertained the wife, and wasted the substance of one Alex- 
ander Furrour, during Ins seven years’ confineinent in the 
‘lower of London [Anoz's Mit. p 16] Some sere 
Latin verses on this judge by Buchanan, are quoted in Hay 
and Brunton's Senators of the College of Justice. 





Drew art, Lord, a title in the peerage of Scotland, con- 
ferred by King James the Sixth on Andrew Keith, son of 
Robert Keith, abbot of the Cistertian monastery of Deer ir 
Aberdesnalire, second son of Willuan Lord Keith of toe 
Manschal fainiy [see Manni HAL, earl] Douglas says 
that this peerage was created 3d August 1587, but Moves in 
his ‘ Memoirs’ gives the date 15th March 1583-4, and he ap~ 
peurs to be correct, as in the unprinted acts of parliament 
1585, 18 one excepting the Lord Dingwall from the act made 
anent the revocation of the king’s property [Jougias’ Peer- 
age, Wood's edit. vol 1 p. 418, nofe |] His Jordslup wax one 
of the oommussoners sent in 1689 to treat of the marnage 
between the king and Anne of Denmark He died without 
weue, having previously resigned hu estate and honours in 
favour of Wilham Keith of Delney, who, therenpon, had a 
charter of the same, dated at Holyroodhouse, 22d January 
1592-8 The title, however, was extinct before 1606, as it 
does not appear in the decreet of ranking of the peers that 
year, and Sir Richard Preston was created Lord Dingwall iw 
1607 

This gentleman, first Lord Dingwall of the second crea- 
tron, appears to have been a younger son of Preston of Wlite- 
hill, of the family of Preston of Preston and Craigmullar (see 
PREsTON, aurnaine of), He was a great favourite of King 
James the Sixth, by whom ho was knighted, and appointed 
one of the gentlemen of hia bedchamber On the aocession 
of James to the Enghsh throne, he attended his mayesty to 
London, and was made one of the kmghts of the Bath at his 
coronation, 25th Jnly 1608. In 1607 he had the constabu- 
lary of Dingwall bestowed upon him, and was created a peer 
of Scotland by the title of Lord Dingwall, as already stated, 
and his peerage confirmed by charter of 8th June 1609, to 
him and his heirs whatsoever He married (the match being 
bronght about by the king) Lady Elizabeth Butler, only sur- 
viving child of Thomas tenth earl of Ormond and Ousory, 
widow of her cousin-german, Viscount Tulleophelim and on 
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DIN WOODIE. 
east's death in 1614, he took possession of hrs landed 
property, in prejudice of the rights of the her male, Walter 
Butler, eleventh earl of Ormond, in whose favour a settlo- 
ment had been made by the late earl. For not snbnutting 


to an adverse decision of the king declaring Lord Dingwall 
entitled to the estate, the earl was committed to the Fleet 
prison, where he was detained eight years, and only obtauned 
hi liberty on his majesty’s death. Lord Dingwall had one 
child, Ehsabeth, whom the duke of Buckingham mtended 
for the wifé of iets nephew, George Fielding, secoud son of 
Walham first earl of Denbigh, aud with a view to ther mar- 
nage, he was created Lord Fielding in the Insh peerage, and 
Jord Dingwall, Viscount Callan and earl of Dewnoend in the 
game peerage, with remander to his wtended sun-m-law, 
George Lord Fielding, 20th November 1622 The match 
however, was frustrated by the asanwmation of the duke of 
Buckingham aid the death of Lord Dingwall (enrl of Des- 
mond), the Intter beng drowned on the paxauge betwixt 
Dublin and Holvhead, 28th October 1628 The barony of 
Dingwall devolved on ns daughter, and the earldom of Des- 
moud on Lord Fielding, in whose family it «till remains. 

His daughter, Lady Khszabeth Preston, baroness of Ding- 
wall, born 26th July 1615 imarned m 1629, when she was 
little more than fourteen vears of age, James, Lord Thurlea, 
(grandson and heir-apparent of Walter, earl of Onuond), af- 
terwards tho great duke of Ormond. His Grice died 21st 
July 1668, and was buned with lus duchess (died 21st July 
1681) m Westminster Abbey 

‘Their grandson, James, sccond duke of Ormond, bern 29th 
Apnl 1665, was an eminent military commander, and com 
mander-in-chief of all the British forces at home and abroad 
He was also for several years lord heutenant of Inland 
Hl ing preferred a claim to the tatle of Lord Dingwall in 
seutland, the House of Lords, on 2d Mareh 1711) ordered it 
to be referred to their comnuttee for privileged, He voted as 
Lord Dingwall at two elections in 1713, though lus title was 
not adinitted by the House till Sth July 1714 0 Ths Grae 
wan impeached for high treason 21et June 1715, and retir ng 
Rth August into France, wan forfeited when the title of Ba- 
ron Dingwall was attunted He died 16th November 1745, 
in the 7let vear of his age without xurviving iKue 





Dinwooprk, or Donwrrnik, a surname derived from 
lands of that name in the parish of Applegarth, Dumfnes- 
slure, formerly possessed by a fanuly that contanned there a 
long time, In the Ragman Roll appents the naine of Alloyn 
Jo nwithie, snppored by Nisbet to be of the family of that ilk 
mthat county At the beginning of the mxteenth century, 
the luirds of Dinwoodie seem to have been st foud with the 
Jardinea, and to have sufferal moch from the violence of 
their neighbours in those unsettled tines, At the Juatiere- 
Avre held at Domfnes in August 1504, John Jardine im 
Sibbald-beside and Robert Brig living with Alexander Jar- 
dine, produced a remamon from the king for art and part of 
the cruel slaughter of Thoinns Dunwedy of that ilk, at hus 
place of Dunwedy = Only eight yeara afterwards (about 
1612,) “the Laird Dinwiddie was slayne in Kdinburgh bv 


two personea, who cschaped by taking the aanctuane of Haly- | Hearn to read till his twelfth yoar 
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two candlesticks, and sundry other guods from Barthoomew 
Glendunwyne, in oompany with the lard of Johnstone and 
his accomplices, and Nicholas Danwedy, in Dunwedy, called 
‘Gait-fut’ (Coat-foot), convicted of resetting Adam Corry, 
common thief, in his theftuous decds,—hanged. In 1548, 
Alexander Dinwoudic of that ilk was forfeited for jouning 
with the Fnglish. 

Dini eroy, Lorn, a title of the earl of Kelhe, first oon- 
ferred m_ 1608, on Sir Shomas Erskine, who gave James the 
Sixth important personal assistance wm the Gown conspiracy 
and now possawed by the earl of Mar and Kellie, see KELLIE, 
curl of 

Draietow, Fant or, a title in the peerage of Scotland, 
which, with the seoondary title of Lord Elbottle, was conferred 
in 1646, on Sir James Maxwell, ono of the gentlemen of the 
bedchamber to King James the Sixth and Charies the First. 
He waa the son of John Maxwell of kirkhouse by Jane Mur- 
ray, sister of John first earl of Annandale, and appears to 
have purchased the estate of Dirleton trom the earl of Kollie, 
obtaining « royal charter of the sume in June 16381 In 
1633 he had parliamentary rataheation of the barony of In- 
nerwick to himeelf and Flizabeth Bonssoyne bis wife, and 
along with John Cunningham of Barna had a pension for 
keepmg a light on the Isle of Muy He diod before 1658, 
without male issue when his titles became extinct, He had 
two daughters, Flizabeth, duchess of Hanuiton, afterwards 
the waft of Thomas Dalmahov, Faq, and Dinna, Viscountess 
Cranburn, mother of the third earl of Saliabury 





DiactaNaron, (often familtarly contracted into Distin,) a 
surname well-known m the Faust Nouk of Fife. In the fif- 
teenth and sixteenth centuries a family of this name held the 
extute of Ardrom im the parish of | le, now belonging to Sir 
Wvudham Canmehacl Anstruther of Anstruther, baronet. In 
1147 Thschington of Ardross was one of the aasors in the 
Perambulation between the marches of b«aster and Woater 
Kinghorn, and im 1617, Thomas Dinchington was eaptam of 
the puluce of St Andrews, The tollowing couplet is from 
an old ballad relative to Craal: 


“War you eer mp Criul town, 
Saw vou there Clerk Dinchington ?” 


Dowie, & surname, the Seotticuwed form of the orginal 
Pronch nane of De Bow on Dubow See Boye, surname ol 


DOIG, Davip, LLD, a teamed philologtat, 
the son of a small farmer im Forfarshire, was born 
111719) Elis father died wlile he was yet an in- 
fant, and his mother entered mto a second mar- 


lage 
to lim) From a defect m= his sight, he did nat 


His stepfither, however, behaved kinds 


but such was 


rondhonse, a saufgaird much respected in thore days.” [ In- Lise quickness and application that im three ycars 


derson’s US [ist. Adv Lab] Sir James Balfour calls inn 
the lurd of Drumwenche, and says he was killed “by the Tar- 
dana.” 


See ‘Piteain’s Crminal Trinla”’ under the first- | sary at St Andrews 


he was suecessfil ina Latin competition for a bur. 
IIe waa at first intended 


named date, which contains also the following entrnes — | for the miniatry , but certain reruples regarding the 


Robert Dunwedy, son of the lard of Dunwedy and Gavin 
Johnator.e were aduntted to the king’s enmposition (to aat- 
rafy parties) “or art and part of the stoutlinef of four horses, 
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Westnunster Confession of Faith deterred him fron 
the Chiuich = After completing his studies at S¢ 
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Andrews, where he took the degree of bachelor of |General Sir James A Hope Wallses, K.0.B Sir Alouan- 
arte, he became teacher of Monifieth parish school, {ts only son, Sir William Henry Don, 7th baronet, barr 


and subsequently of that of Kennoway and Falk- 
‘and. He was afterwards appointed by the magis- 
trates of Stirling rector of the grammar of 
that town The university of Glasgow conferred 
on him the degree of LIL D on the same day that 
he received from St Andrews his diploma as M A 
Dr Dolg was an eminent oriental scholar, being 
deeply versed in the history, languages, and liter- 
ature of the East He wrote the dissertations on 


Mythology, Mysteries, and Philology, for the En 
cyclopedia Britannica, when that work was under 
the superintendence of the Rev Dr George Gleig 
Mr Tytler, in his Life of Lord Kames, gives a 
short memoir of Dr Doig, who had entered into a 
controversy with his lordship relative to the opin- 
fons propounded by him in his ' Easay on Man,’ 
as to the original savage state of the human race. 
Two Lettera which he addressed tu his lordship on 
the subject were published for the firat time in 
1792, 12mo To the Transactiona of the Royal 
Soclety of Edinburgh m 1794, he contributed a 
Dissertation on the ancient Hellenes Dr Doig 
died March 16, 1800 A mural tablet, with an 
appropriate inscription in commemoration of his 
virtues and learning, was raised by Mr John 
Ramsay of Ochtertyre The magistrates of Stir 
ling also erected a marble monument to his meniory 


Dox, a surname probably demved from the nver of that 
name, ad, according to Camden, “ nvers have imposed names 
to wome men” In the Anglo-Saxon, the word Don (I ng- 
lish Donne) or Dun, tneans a down, that us, a large open 
plain or valley It wax the name of a family which for- 
inerly possessed the lands of ‘Teith, in the stewartry of Mon- 
telth, lerthabire, a descendant of which, Sir Alexander Don 
of Newton m Berwickshire, was, 2d June 1677, created a 
baronet of Nova Scotia. He was succeeded by his eldent sun 
Sir Jamee Don His seoond son was Sir Alexander Don of 
Rutherford, and hu third son Patnok Don of Atonburn. 

Sir Alexander Don of Newtondon, fifth baronet, marned 
Lady Henriet Cunningham, aster of the last earl of Glenenrn, 
and had an only son, Alexander, and two daughters, Klianbeth 
and Mary These voung ladies were unfortunately drowned, 
June 12, 1798, with a companion (Mus Agnes Wilson, sec- 
oud daughter of Dr Wilson, physician in Kelwo), while fard- 
ing a brook near their father’s mansion, which had been 
considerably uwelled by sudden rans. Sir Alexander's ann, 
Sir Alexander, sixth baronet, for some tune MP for Rox- 

wan an intimate friend of Sir Walter Scott. He 

i twice married, bat by his first wife bad no meee By his 
second wife, Grace, eldest daughter of John Stein, Esq , Ed- 
inbdurgh, for several years MP for Bletchingley, he lind a son 
and a daughter, and died in April 1826. She marred, @dly, 


May 4, 1825, became a cornet Sth dragoon guards in 1844, 
and was appointed extra alde-de-oamp to the lord-lieutenant 
of Ireland. in 1845 he was made a lieutenant, but retired 
froin the anny in Nov of the same year, and became an acter 
He married Sst, in 1847, Antonia, daughter of M Lebrun of 
Hamburg, ime, a daughter 2dly, in 1857, eldest danghte: 
of John Sanders, Kxq, London. Sir William died at Hobart 
Town, Tarmania, March 19, 1862, baronetcy inherited by 
Wauchope of Edinonstone. (See WaucHOPE.) 


Donawn, the name of several kings of early Souttmbh bm- 
tory The first four reigned before the Prets and Scots were 
united under kenneth M*Alpin in 848 =©Donald the Fourth 
who suocseded in 682, was drowned in Loch [ny, Perthshire, 
having been there, it 1s said, “at fishing with his servants.” 

DoxaLp VY , sometimes called Donald I, succceded his 
brother Kenneth in 860 = The ancient laws of the kingdom 
were revised and confirmed under hu authority, and acoord- 
ing to Pinkerton (Znquery, vol. i p. 178), the Gadl or Dal- 
riads obtained a confirmation of the old Isws asmgned them 
by kd Fin [Chr Fret] The Norwegians having invaded 
the kingdom Donald fought aud defeated them, but 1s said at 
last to buve fallen by ther hands at Forres in 904. 


DONALD, king of Scotland, commonly called 
Donald Bane, the son of Duncan, and brother of 
Malcolm Canmore, before usurping the throne 
was styled maormor or earl of Gowrie, and had 
large possessions in that district, as on tho bap- 
tism of his nephew Alexander he conferred on him 
the Iands of Liff and Invergowne [Balfour's 
Annals, vol i p 6] On the usurpation of the 
throne by Macbeth, while tis elder brother Mal- 
colm fled into Cumberland, Donald took refuge in 
the Isles, where be seems to have ingratiated him- 
self so well with the people and with the Celtic 
portion of the inhabitunts of Scotland, that after the 
death of his brother Malcolm Canmore, in 1098, 
with thew assistance he was enabled to take pos- 
session of the throne, to the exclusion of the children 
of the latter He was, however, dethroned m 1094, 
by Duncan the Second, the elder son of the late 
king, by Tugiobiorge, widow of Eail Thorfinn, (see 
vol i page 52, art ALEXANDER I1,) bat Duncan 
was himself treacherously slain in 1095, by Malpe- 
dir, thane of Moern or Garmoran, a district in 
northern Inverness-shire The other children of 
Malcolm by his second wife, Edgar, Alexander, aud 
David, had, meanwhile, found refuge in England, 
under the protection of their matermal uncle, Ed- 
gar Atheling, when Duncan being removed, Do- 
nald Bane returned from his exile and reascended 
the throne, which he was permitted to fill but fur 
a short time, as in the samo year an anny, cuin- 
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mans, (many of whom had been expelled by 
Donald Bane from the country,) led by Elgar 
Atheling, and accompanied by the young princes 
his nephews, invaded Scotland, and the usurper 
Donald, belng deserted by those who had twice 
enabled him tp.become king, was made prisoner, 
his eyes put out, and he was consigned for the rest 
of his life to a dungeon §= ‘This took place in 1098, 
when Edgar, fourth son of Malcolm by the second 
marriage, succeeded to the throne Donald Bane’s 
soh, Madach by name, waa earl of Athol in the 
reign of David the First He marnmed Margaret 
danghter of Haco earl of Orkney Henry the 
graudson of Madach died in the reign of Alex- 
ander the Second, without issue male, and with 
him Donald Bane’s descendants in the male line 
fuiled See vol i p 162, Art Atnot. 

DONALDSON, Watrer, a learned professor 
of the seventeenth century, was a native of Aber- 
dcen Je was in the retinue of Bishop Cunning- 
ham of Aberdeen, and Peter Junius, grand almoner 
of Scotland, when sent on an embassy from King 
James the Sixth to the court of Denmark and the 
princes of Germany Subsequently he returned 
to the continent, and delivered a course of lectures 
on moral philosophy at Heidelberg Onc of his 
atudents having taken notes of theac lectures, pub- 
lished them, and several editions of the work were 
printed both in Germany and Great Britain, under 
the title of Synopsis morahs Philosoplae = Donald- 
son was afterwards professor of philosophy and the 
Greek language, and principal of the university of 
Ecudan, where he remained for sixteeu years He 
was then invited to open a college at Charenton, 
but the proposed establishment was objected to 
as illegal, and was never commenced  [ Bayle's 
Dict vol iv p 626] His works are 


Synopsia Locoram communium, in qua saprentis humane 
imago representatur, &. Franc. 1612 Here he reducer 
into common places, and under certain general heads, all that 
lies scattered in Diogenes Laertius, concerning the sane 
thing. Printed m Greek and Lat 

Synopsis (Koonomica. Pans, 1620, 8vo. Reprinted Rout. 
1624, Svo. 

Synopsis Philosophue Moralia, lib. uw. Ex Offic. Palth 
1604, Bvo. Francf 1622, 12mo. 


DONALDSON, Joun, an eminent but eccen- 


tric painter, the son of a glover in Ediuburgh, was | date of his birth 15 not stated 
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born there [0 1787 He early exhibited an extra- 
ordinary talent for drawing, aud we are told that 
before he was twelve years of age he was enabled 
to contnbute to his own support by drawing mini- 
atures in India ink. Removing to London, while 
yet young, he for some time prosecuted his pro- 
fession as a miniature painter with romarkable 
success, both in enamel and water colours His 
celebrated historical picture, ‘The Tent of Darius,’ 
which was purchased by the earl of Buchan, 
gxined him the prize from the Society of Arta 

He also received prizes from the same society for 
two paiutings in enamel, representing ‘The Death 
of Dido,’ and ‘The Story of Hero and Leander’ 
He occasionally also amused himself with the 
pomt, and etched several plates of beggars after 
Rembrandt Having, however, become diaguated 
with his profession, from mistaken notions of phi- 
lanthropy, he occupied himeelf almost exclusively 
in proposing fancifal projecta for the improvement 
of the condition of the human race, m consequence 
of which his business forsook him, and he was re- 
duced to great minery Ile died in the atmost 
indigence, October 11, 1801, leaving a large quan- 
tity of manuscripts in an unfinished state His 
only acknowledged works are, ‘An Essay on the 
Elenents of Beauty,’ Edin 1780, 8vo, and a vo 

lume of poems Mr Edwards, im his Anocdotes 
of Painters, ascribes to Donaldson a pamphlet 
published anonymously, under the title of ' Cri- 
tical Observations and Remarks upon the Public 
Buildings of London * 

DONALDSON, Jamhs, a printer of Kdinburgh, 
bequeathed the greater part of lus estate, exceed- 
mg £200,000, for the endowment and erection of 
an hospital in that city, for the maintenance of 
three hundred poor boys and girls He died in 
October 1830 Donaldson’s Hoxpital, which oc- 
cupies a commanding position at the west end of 
Edinbaorgh, 18 a spacious quadrangular stiucture, 
in the Elizabethan style, from a design by W 
H Playfair It was completed and opened im 
the end of 1850 

DONALDSON, Josepn, author of the ‘ Event- 
fal Life of a Soldier,’ and ‘ Scenes and Sketches of 
a Soldier's Life in Ireland,’ was born in Glasgow 
towards the end of the last century, but the exact 
IIaving gone over 
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DOUGAL. 


to Paris In 1680, he took an active part in the 
Revolution of July, and died October 5th of that 
year, ln cousequence of disease brought on by his 
exertions and fatigue on that occasion 

Dovaag, a surname derived from Diw-gal, ths Gaelle for 
dark complexioned stranger, thie being the name given to the 
gon of the famous Someried, Jord of the Isles, who flourished 
in the twelfth centnry, and the patronymic of his descendants, 
the clan M'Tugal. 

DOUGALL, Jonn, « learned miscellaneous 
writer, was a native of Kirkaldy, where his father 
was the master of the grammar school He atu- 
died fur some time at the university of Edinburgh, 
applying himself particularly to classical literature, 
to mathematics, and to the acquirement of the 
modern languages of Europe He was afterwards 
employed as tutor and travelling companion, in 
which capacity he made the tour of Europe Sub 
sequently he became private secretary to Gencral 
Melville Ultimately he settled in London as an 
author by profession, and translator of works from 
the French and Itahau languages He died in 
1822, in great mdigence Tle was the author of 


Military Adventures, 8vo, 

The Modern lreceptor or « General Courne of Polite kdu- 
cation «= 1810), 2 vals. Avo 

The Cabinet of Arta, including Anthmetic, Geometry, and 
Chemistry, 2 volr, Bvo, 

Fapana Mantuna, or Spawsh Coasting Filot, translated 
from the Spanish = Landon, 1813, 4to 

He also contributed to vanons suentific and literary works, 
and for some years he was employed, under the patronage of 
the late duke of York, in prepanng a new translation of Cw- 
sar’a Commentaries, with Notes and Illustrations, which, 
however, he did nut live to complete. 





Dora as, the name of an ancient and once very powerful 
faity on Sootlud, long the rival of royalty Ute origin is 
entirely unknown Huine of Godscroft, in bis ‘ History of 
the Duuglases,’ anys, “* We do not know them in the fountan, 
hut in the streams; not in the root, but on the atem, for we 
know vot who was the first mean man that did rame hiin- 
walf above the vulgar" The tradinonary account, a mere fam 
ily fable, whieh he gives of ther ongin, is, that in the &th 
century, during the reign of Solvathiua, king of Soots, one 
Donald Bane, of the Western Indes, innde an irruption into the 
Seuttish territory, and put to the cout the forces oollected to 
repel bin invasion = Av unknown warrior, with hus fmenda 
and followers, came seasonsbly to their aid and in the oun- 
fict which ensued Donald was defeated and alain When the 
king inquired at his attendants to whom he owed his deliver- 
ance, the stranger was pointed out to him by one of them, 
with the Gueho words, “Shulto Dhu-glas,"—' Behold the 
dark man" The king is said to have rewarded hin witha 
Targe tract of land in Lanarkshire, which, with the mver by 
which it is traversed, was called Douglas after him 

George Chalmers, (Caledonia, vol 1 p. 479) denves the 
origin of the name from Douglas water, tracing it te the Cel- 
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he words “ Dhn-glas,” the dark stream. He states, but 
without any warrant, that the founder of the family wae » 
Fleming named Theobald, who came to Scotland about 1150, 
and as a vassal of Arnald, abbot of Kelso, received from him 
a grant of vome lands on Douglas water Wyntoun (Chron 
b. viii ©. 7) suya that of the beginning of the Murray aud 
the Dongias, he can affirm nothing for certain; neverthelem 
as both bear in ther arms the sane stars set in the auue 
manner, it seems likely that they have come of the same kin, 
either by lineal deacent or by collatern! branch 

She first of the name on record ws Wilham of Dufglas, who, 
hetween 1175 and 1199 witnessed a charter by Joceline, bishop 
of Glangow, to the monks of Keleo, (see Oreqin-a Paruchiales 
Scotue under pansh of Douglas, vol 1 p. 165). He was either 
the brother or brother-in-lnw of Sir Freakin de Kerdale in Moray, 
and hud mx sons, 1 Sir Erkenbald, or Arelnbald, who suc- 
ceeded him = 2 Bnice, pnor of Lesmahago, and in 1208 bish- 
op of Moray 3 Fretheskin parson of Douglas, afterwards 
apparently dean of Moray 4. Hugh, canon and probably 
archdexoon of Moray 5 Alexander, shenff of Figin 6 
Henry canon of Moray 

Sir William of Dutglas, the third of the family and appa- 
rently the non of Sir Archibald, was n witnens to charters in 
1240, and with Sir Andrew of Dnfglas, probably ns brother 
(progenstor of the Douglases of Dalkeith, earls of Morton) im 
1246 He died in 1276 He had two sous, Hugh, who contri- 
buted to the defeat of the Danes at Lange im 126), and anc 
ceeded hin father im 1276, but dymg without issue befure 
1288, be wan succeeded by his brother William, surnamed the 
Hardy, from his valour and Ins devds. In July 1291 he 
aware fealty to Fdward the First in the chapel of Ihureton. 
He afterwards attacked the English, and in 1296 wan gov- 
ernor of the castle of Berwick, when the town was beneged 
by kdward and taken After the garrwon had capitulated 
and been allowed to march ont with nulitary honours, Dong- 
Ins wan detained a prisoner in one of the towers of the castle 
called Hog's rower, and the same year he renewed hw oath 
of tidehty to Kdward, at Kdmburgh In May 1207, bow 
ever, he yomed Sir William Wallace, for which Ins estate was 
invaded with fire and sword by Robert Bruce, earl of Carnck, 
and hia wife and children carmed off In the subsequent July 
he again made submisaon to kdward, when he was sent to 
Lugland and died 1n the castle of York in 1802 

His eldest son wan the celebrated Sir Jumes Douglas, 
ntvled “the Good Sir James,” the first really great man of 
the farmilv, of whon a memoir follows in larger type. He 
left two natural eons, Sir William Douglas, styled the Knight 
of Liddesdale, and Arclibald Donglas, lord of Galloway, 
called * the Grin,” of whom afterwanda. 

‘The knight of Liddesdale, the elder of the two, from his 
bravery was called the Knight of Chivalry After the denth 
of Robert Bruce, he supported the cause of Ins son, King 
David the Second, and was present at the attack on Annan 
in December 1332, when Fdward Balol was put to fight. 
Being appointed warden of the west marches he was over- 
powered and taken prisoner by Sir Anthony de Lucy in the 
fullowmg March near Lochmaben, and did not recover his 
liberty till April 1835 On lus return home he performed 
the inost gallant feats, expelling the English from the whole 
of Ternotdale excepting the castle of Roxburgh He after- 
wards defeated, at Kilblane, the titular earl of Athol (See 
vol 1 p. 162, art. ATHol.) Not long after this, he was sent 
ambasaador to Frauce to inform David the Second, then 
residing at the French court, of the state of the realm. He 
afterwards sulhed his fame by the cruel murder of Alexander 
Ramsay of Dalhouste n 1842, who had in a ge'iant manner 
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taken the castle of Roxburgh from the English, Douglas | English, bat made his cscepe, by the presence of mind of 


himself having failed to do so. [See Ramsay of Dalhoume.] 
At the intercession of Robert Stewart, Donglas was par- 
doned by the king, and he was invested with the important 
charge of sheriff of Tevictdale and keeper of Roxburgh castle. 
He accompanied King David to the battle of Durbam, 20th 
October 1846, and was taken prisoner along with him. After 
an imprisonment of six years, he obtained his liberty upon 
dishonourable terma, as by an mdenture which he entered 
into with Edw Third, 17th July 1852, he engaged to 
serve that against all parties whatewever, aud allow 
free passage to the Enghab through his lauds into Scotland , 
but was killed, in August 1858, as he was hunting in Ettrick 
forest, by his father’s nephew, and his own godson, Sir 
Wiliam Douglas, the first earl of Dougias, in revenge for the 
death of Ramsay He left no weue. 

The good Sir James was succeeded by bis next brother, 
Hugh, who seems to have laboured under nome corporeal or 
uiefital defect, as his name never appears in hi 

Acolubald Douglas, youngest brother of Sir Tamen, ancceed- 
ed to the regency of Scotland im the infancy of Davd II , on 
the regent Sir Andrew Murray of Bothwell being Jed into 
captivity He was killed at Hahdon Hill, Jalv 22, 1888 

Hin son, Wilham de Douglas, was created earl of Douglas 
by David IT in 1857 Before thin period the chefs of the 
family were styled lords of Douglas. The first earl was taken 
prvoner with David Il at the battle of Durham, but soon 
ransomed He recovered Douglasdale from the English , and 
ulso expelled them from Ettrck forest and Tweeddale, and 
part of Teviotdale On the acoexsion of Robert If he was a 
claimant for the crown He afterwards went to France, and 
wax wounded at the battle of Poictiers, September 19, 1356. 
He commanded the Scots troopa that defeated Mungrnve, the 
governor of Berwick, near Melrose, in 1878 — I wo yenrs nf- 
terwards he entered I ngland with an anny, and after burn- 
ing Penrith, returned home laden with spol He died in 1384 
He was thnce marrid By his first wife, Lady Marguret 
Mar, sister and heiress of Thomas, 13th earl of Mar, he hada 
son, James, 2d earl of Douglas and Mar, and a daughter, Is- 
alil, who inherited the earldom of Mur, on the death of her 
‘rother By his second wife he had no wsue. By his third 
wife, Lady Margaret Stewart, Countess of Angus, relict of 
13th earl of Mar, he hud a non, George earl of Angus 

James Douglas, second earl of that distinguished name, 
encceeded to the title un 1384, and, after many valorous ex- 
pioita, was killed at the hattle of Otterburn, July 31, 1888 
Hin last words were, “1 die, like my forefathers, in a fleld of 
b ttle, and not on a bed ct sickness, Conceal my death, 
defend my standard, and avenge my fall It 1s an old pro- 
phecy, that a dead Douglas shall gain a field, and I hope it 
will be accomplished this mght.” In Pinkerton’s History of 
Scotland will be found an interesting account of thus battle, 
the subject of varions poems and songs. He had two natural 
sons, The eldest, Wiliam de Douglas, was the ancestor of 
the ducal house of Queensberry, and from Arclnhald the 
second son, a valiant knight, the Douglases of Cavers are 
deavonded. 

Archibald Douglas, lord of Galloway, styled the Grin, 
third earl of Douglas, an legitimate son of the good Sir 
James Douglas succeeded hin conmn James, slain at Ot- 
terburn in 1388. He ms nad to have surpassed all the 
Scotamen of his age in wisdom, prowess and hardy enter- 
prise, in the extent of his acquimtions, and in wealth In 
1856 be acoompanied William earl of Donglas to France, and 
was made prisoner at the battle of Poicticra, September 19th 
of that year, fighting on the side of the French sgainst the 
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Sir Wilbam Ramsay of Colluthie, who treated hin ay a 
lacquey having on the armour of bis master alain in the 
battle, and offered a ransom of forty abillings for the pretended 
serving man, which was accepted, and he was ordored off to 
the field to search for his master’s body Previous to return- 
ing to Scotland he romained some time at Bordeaux, and was 
the progenitor of several farmies of the same namo m France. 
| He w frequently mentioned by Fromssert and other hustonans 
of that penud. He and his son-in-law, the duke of Rotheaxy, 
wuccessfully defended the castle of kdinburgh against Honry 
the Fourth of England in August 1400 He died in 1401 
| fr Wilaam Donglas, Lord of Nithsdale, usually called 
“The Black Douglas,” was the illegitimate aon of the pre- 
ceding He was a renowned warnor, aud married Egidia, 
daughter of Robert the Second His namo was a terror to 
the English, and after a life of bold and successful warfare, 
in 1889, with a tram of Scottish kmghts, he went to Ger- 
many, and under Waldenrodt, Grand-master of tho Teutonic 
Order, defunded Dantzi, or Danesvick, aginst the pagans of 
Prosma, who besieged it under Udislaus Ingello Douglas 
and his kmghts made a furious rally, cut the besiegers to 
pieces, and cleared the district, for which he was created 
prince of Daneavick, duke of Spruce, and adimiral of tho flect. 
rhenceforth all Scotamen were declared froemen of Dantzio, 
and in token thereof, the arns of the nation, with those of 
Douglas, were placed over the great guts, whore they re- 
named until it wim rebuilt m 1711) A part of the suburbs 
18 still named Jittle Seotland, and near it was the bndge 
whero Douglas was basly murdered by the contrivance of 
the knghsh Lord Chfford and « band of assusnns in 1890 
Archibald Douglas, fourth earl of Douglas, eldest sun of 
Arclubald, third earl, marned Margaret, daughter of Robert 
the Ilurd = He was concerned with the duke of Albany in 
the imprisonment of his brother-im-law the duke of Rothesay 
and a remismon under the great seal was granted to them 20th 
May 1102, on account of lus de ith, which wax stated to have 
happened through divine providence (Sve vol 1 op 85, Art, 
ALBANY) At tho battle of Honuldon, Lith September 
1402, Douglas, who commanded the Scots, lost an eye, and 
was taken prisoner hy Perey, the famous Hotspur He after- 
warn jomed Perey and Jus father, the carl of Northumber- 
Jand im their rebellion against King Honry, and proceeded 
with Hotspur towards Walex to aswxt Quen Glendower The 
kmg met the insurgents at Shrowsbury, and m the battle 
which ensued, July 21, 1408, Percy was killed, and his army 
totally defeated. Douglas, whose prowess called forth the 
praise of jis opponents, was taken prisoner, and in 1407 on 
recovering lis liberty he returned to Scotland After a 
vanety of exploits against the Enghsh with a number of h.s 
followers, he went over to Franca in 1423, and being alain at 
the battle of Vernewl, m Normands, in 1424, was buned in 
the church of Tours. He was created duke of Tourune by 
Charles the Seventh of France, and had the popular name of 
Tvne-man, on account of jus lomng moat of the battles in 
which he engaged 
Arclubald Douglas, fifth earl of Dougins, and second duke 
of Touraine, only son of the preceding accompamed the earl 
of Buchan into France in 1420, at wlnel) time he bore the 
title of the earl of Wigton He distinguished himnelf at the 
battle of Beaugé in 1421, and had the county of Longueville 
conferred on him by Charles the Seventh, He was one of 
the amhassadors to England to adjust the ransom of James 
| the First, and returned to Seotland with hin sovereign He 
, wan arrested with the duke of Albany in Vareh 1425, bat 
| was soon liberatecl, and sat as one of the jury on the tral of 
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tne latter. In May 1481 he was again inprisened; but, at 
the urgent request of the queen and the nobihty, was released 
1m the following September In 1487, on the death of James 
the First, he was elected one of the council of regency, and, 
In 1488, held the office of Heutenant-general of the kingdoin, 
in which he summoned a pariiamest. P's died at 
Rentalrig, June 20, 1489 

William Donglas, sixth earl of Douglas, sueceeded ins 
father Archibald, the fifth earl, in 1489, when he was bttle 
more than fourteen years of age. His immense estates in 
Seotland, and bis foragn wealth and influence as duke of 
Touraine, rendered him by far the moat formidable baron in 
the kingdom, and as he acted more like an independent prince 
than a subject, the Chancellor Crichton resolved to out him 
off, with lus brother A parliament being assembled at 
Edinborghb, after the second reconciliation of Livingston and 
Crichton, the young earl was by specious pretexts induced tu 
enter the capital, for the purpose of being present at it, and 
afterwards with his only brother David, and Muloolm 
Fléming of Cumbernauld, Ins counsellor and friend, attended 
a magnificent feast given by the sovereign in the castle of 
Edinbargh The entertainment was prolonged with unusual 
pomp, and every delicacy was spread upon the table, when 
suddenly = band of armed men, at a given mgnal, rushed 
upon them from an inner room, bound their hands, and after 
a brief and hurned tal for treason, they were led forth to 
inatant execution Malcolm Fleming, their companion, 
shared the amine fate This happened Nov 24, 1440 

James, seventh earl, called James the Grows, a prudent 
and peaceable inan, the second son of the third earl, succeeded 
bis grand-neplhew He was warden of the marches, aud nat 
as one of the jury on the tnal of Murdoch duke of Albany m 
1425 In 3487 he had been created earl of Avondale, and 
died 24th March 1443 He in ward to have been marned to 
Lady Beatrix Stewart, fifth daughter of Robert duke of 
Albany, regent of Scotland, but by her had no ise By 
hia necond wife, Lady Beatrix Sinclair, daughter of Henrv 
earl of Orkney, he had with other children, Walham eighth 
earl, and James, mnth earl of Douglas, Archibald earl of 
Moray, Hngh earl of Onnond, (eee these titles), and Sir 
John Douglas, lord of Balveny, forferted in 1455 

Wulllam, the elghth earl, sucoveded his fathor, James the 
Groes, in 1448, and, in 1444, married his cousin, Lady Margaret 
Douglas, the Fur Maid of Galloway, whose vast possessions 
restored the honw of Dongias to all its former power, wealth, 
and grandeur By hia respectful nubmumion he gained the 
affections of the young king, James the Seoond, who was 
weary of the control of Crichton and Livingston, and at a 
parhament held at Stirling in 1445, the chancellor and his 
colleague were, by the carl's artifices, formally declared rebels, 
and their estates forfeited About 1446 Douglas was created 
Heutenant-general of the kingdom, when he became all-power- 
ful in Scotland. In 1448 he obtained a victory over the 
English at the battle of Sark, and raraged their country as 
far aa Newcaatle. James svon began to discover that he had 
advanced the earl too high, and, after the marnage of the 
king in 1449, his influence gradually declined Disgusted at 
the loss of his power, and wishing to drplay his pomp in 
foreign countries, the earl proceeded, in 1450, to the Jubilee 
of Rome, with a retinue of six knights, fourteen gentlemen 
and eighty attendants In his absence his vassals behaved 
wo tarbulently that the castle of Douglas was demolished by 
the king's orders, (On his retura to Soutland, he sent a sub- 
missive message to the king, and seewed at first to resume his 
former ancendancy over James’ mind. Rat the enmity be- 
twrean him and Crichtun, who had been restored to his former 
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pest of chansallor, still existed. Douglas attempted to 
sinaje Oriohton, and hanged John Herries in contemvt of the 
king’s authority. Proceeding in his treasovable course, he 
entered into a formidable league with the earls of Crawford 
and Ross, and other nobles, for mutual defence and protec- 
tion, and bebeaded M‘Lellan of Bombie for refusing to join in 
the confederacy Such acts as these roused the indignation 
of James, who at length resclved upon endeavouring to rid 
himesif of a subject so powerfal. Accordingly, on the 18th 
February 1452 Douglas was prevailed upon to visit the court 
at the castle of Stirling, having obtained a safe condnet under 
the great seal. After supper, the king, taking bim apart, in- 
formed him that he had beard of his league with Crawford 
and Rosa, and dewred him to dissolve such an illegal engage- 
ment. Douglas haughtily refused, when James, exclaimung 
with an oath, ‘If you will not break this league, I shall,” 
drew his dagger, and planged it mto the earls bosom. Sir 
Patnek Gray then struck the earl with a battle-axe, and 
others rushiug in, Douglas fell by a multatude of daggers. 
James, the ninth and last earl of Douglas, succeeded his 
brother, und immediately took up arms with the alhes of his 
house to avenge his death In 1454, James levied an army, 
and, after having ravaged the lands of the rebel earl, lax 
mege to bis castle of Abercorn, to reheve which Douglas col- 
lected a large force, most of them borderers, and encamped 
on the south side of the Carron, on bis march to Abercom 
The army of Douglas was far supenor to the kmg's, both in 
number and m valour, and a mingle battle must, m all pro- 
banhty, have dended whether the house of Stewart or that 
of Douglas wan henceforth to possess the throne of Scotland , 
but while his troops impatiently expected the mynal to en- 
stage, the earl ordered them to retire to their camp Jamen, 
Lord Hamilton of Cadzow, who was with Douglas, impa- 
trent at his not giving battle to the royal army, urged an 
immediate attack, when the earl haughty replied, “If you 
are tired, you may depart when you please,” and Hamiltun 
inimedtately went over with all his vassals to the king = Thc 
other chiefs followed his example, and next mormng, the 
proud and potent Douglas trembled when imstead of forty 
thousand men that he had commanded the day before, he 
beheld only a mlent and deserted camp! On this nnexpected 
change he fied into Annandale, where he lurked till upnng 
1455 On the 1st of May in that yenr, his three brothers, 
the earls of Morny and Ormond, and Lord Balveny, were de 
feated at Arkinholme, by a body of the king's forces. Moray 
wan slain, and Ormond being taken prisoner, wan executed 
for treanon, while Douglas bimaelf was fortcited, and, with 
his brother Balveny forced to take retnge im England  As- 
muted by Percy, earl of Northumberland, he soon after made 
an attempt on the cant bordera, but was defeated in the 
Merse by the earl of Angus. For nearly thirty yeara aftes 
thin penod, he remained an exile in England In his old age 
he longed once more to see his native country, and vowed 
that upon St Magdalene’s day 1484 he would depomt his 
offering upon the Ingh altar at Lochmaben With five hun- 
dred horne and some infantry, he and the banished duke of 
Albanv entered Scotland, July 22, and advanced to Lochma- 
ben The neghbournng chieftans assembled with their fol- 
lowers to oppose his progress, and he was finally defeated at 
Barmswork in Dumfnes-shire. The aged carl was taken 
praoner by a son of Kirkpatnck of Closeburn, one of his own 
vamals. A grant of lands bad been offered for Ins person. 
‘Carry me to the kmg,” said Douglas to his captor, “thew 
art well entitled to profit by mv misfortune, for thou wast 
true to me whilst I was true to myself!" The young man 
wept, and offered to fly with the earl to England, but D-ug 
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las, weary of exile, refoned his proffered liberty, and only 
requested that Kirkpatrick would not deliver him to the king 
till he had secared his own reward. When he was conveyed 
to the king, either from shame or soorn, he turned his back 
on the son of James the Second, the destroyer of his house. 
The king contented himself with confining bm to mo- 
nastio seclusion in the abbey of Lindores m Fife, while the 
earl muttered, ‘' He who may no better be, must be a monk ” 
tn thie retreat, after four years of penitence and peace, he 
died April 15, 1488,- 

The title of earl of Douglas, of this the first orancn of the 
Dongias family, existed for ninety-mght years, giving an av- 
erage of eleven years to each possewsor During this time 
the house of Douglas rose to a degree of power scarcely mfe- 
rior to that of rovaltv itself, and as an old historian remarks, 
it hecame a saving that ‘nae man was aafe in the country, 
tnleas he were either a Donglas or a Dougias man” The 
earl, when he went from home, was accompanied with a train 
of two thousand men, he kept a sort of court, and even cre- 
ated knights. The greatness of the family, indeed, attained 
to such a pitch that it matched eleven times with the royal 
house of Scotland, and once, under the Angus branch, with 
that of England 

After the forferture of the earls of Dongins m 1455, ther 
extates reverted to the Crown, but were shortly afterwards 
bestowed on the 4th curl of Angus, head of a jumor branch 
of the old family, descended from George Douglas, the only 
am of Wilham, the first carl of Donglas, by his third wife, 
Margaret, countess of Angus. 

The Angus branch asmsted in tha destruction of the parent 
house, and it became a saying, m allumon to the complexion 
of the two races, that ‘the red Douglas had put down tho 
black "—the house of [addesdale being characteriwed as the 
black Douglas and that of Angus as the red 

George Douglas, the first earl of Angns, obtained a grant 
of that earldom in 1389, on hia mother's resignation of it in 
parhament. He marned in 1897 Mary Stewart, seomd 
daughter of King Robert tho Third Taken prisoner with his 
couam the earl of Douglas, at the battle of Homildon im 1402, 
he died the same year m England of the plague 

His eldest son, Walhain, the second earl, was ono of the 
negntiators for the release of King James the First w 1423, 
which was accomplished in the succoeding year He wax one 
of those arrested with Murdoch, duke of Albany, im March 
1425, but snon obtained hin release, and sat on the tnal of 
th.* nobleman for treason, in the following May, when the 
latter wax convicted and excented In 1480 he was sent 
ambassador to England In 1483 he was appmnted warden 
of the middle murches. In September 1435 he defeated Sir 
Rohert Ogie at Piperdean and died im 1487 

Hw only son, Jamos, third earl, dicd without issue by hus 
wife, Johanna Stewart, third daughter of King Jamen the 
First, and was succeeded by his uncle, Georgr, second son of 
the first earl 

George, fourth earl, was, in 1449 appmnted warden of the 
middie marchea, and, in 1451, wax sent as ambaseador to 
Englund. He had the chief command of the king’s forces 
against his kinsman the earl of Douglas in 1454, and on the 
forfeiture of the latter he obtamed « grant of the whole lands 
and jordslup of Donglan. He was standing next to James 
the Second when he was killed at the siege of Roxhurgh in 
Angust 1460, and was wounded bv a splinter of the cannon 
In 1462 King Edward the Fourth advanced with a numerous 
army against Alnwick, when the carl of Angna, and Breze, 
high-eteward of Normandy marched with a conaderable 
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force and gallantly relieved a French garrison which was then 
in the town. He died on 14th November of that year 

His eldent son, Archibald, fifth earl, was born in 1458, and 
snocesded his father when he was only nine years of age 
He was usually called the great earl. and Archibald Bel] the- 
Cat, from the following clroumstanca:—In July 1483, wher 
James the Third was preparing to invade England with an 
army, a number of the Scota notulity met together in a secret 
council, in the church of Lauder, for the purpose of concerting 
measures for ndding the country of the favourites of the king. 
In the onurne of the conference Lord Gray took occasion to 
introduce the apaogue of the nice consulting upon the means 
of dchveranee from their tyrannical enemy the cat, and agree- 
ing that a bell sbonld be suspended frum her neck to notify 
her approach , but the question war, wnat mouse had courage 
sufficient to fasten the bell? Angus immediately axclaiined, 
*T shall bell the cat,” and accordingly Cochrane, the must 
obnoxiona of the favonntes, was seized by the carl on his en- 
trance into the church, and he and the others were hanged 
over the bridge at Lauer In 1488 Angus joined in the 
combmation against King Tames the Third which terminated 
in the murder of that monarch on his flight from the field of 
Sanchieburn He was in high favour with James the Fourth, 
who continued hum in the wardenship of the eastern marchoa 
jie was also sworn a privy councillor and in 1498, apponited 
lord ngh chancellor of Seotland, which office he resymed in 
1498, He accompanied the latter monarch to the fntal field 
of Flodden, and cndeavoured to dissuade him from hasarding 
a battle. James answerol—* Angus, if you aro afrud, you 
mav go home” The earl, feeling the affront deeply, at once 
quitted the fick, but enyomed his two eldest sonn, George, 
Master of Angus, and Sir Willian Douglas of Glenborvie, 
with all lus followers, to abide the event, and thes kights, 
with two hundred gentlomen of their name, wire among the 
alain, September 9, 1513 The earl retired to the pnorv of 
Whithorn, m Galloway where he diod in 1514 By hin first 
wife, Elizabeth only daughter of Robert Lord Boyd, high 
chamberlain of Sootland, he had three sons and three daugh- 
tera, and by hia second wife, Catherine, danghter of Sir 
Wilham Stirhng of Keir, he had one daiyhter and one son 
Gavin the third son, was the celebrated bishop of Dunkeld 
and poet, of whom a meinoir is subsequently given, in larger 
type 

Sir Archibald Douglas of Kilapmdie, the fourth and 
youngrst son, was.a great favourite of Tames the Fifth when 
n child, and was called by lim his “ Gray-steel” He was 
appointed high treasurer of Scotland 29th October 1526, 
when his nephew the carl of Angus had obtained the supreme 
power in the government, but was, with tho rest of the 
Douglases, attuinted and forfeited m parliament, 5th Sep- 
tember 1528, on which he retired to Fngland. At length, 
wearv of exile he ventured hack to Scotland, and cast bhim- 
self in the king's way, on Ins return from hunting in the park 
at Stirhng On neemg him at a distance, James sud to one 
of his courtiers, “yonder 16 my Gray-steel, Ardibald of 
Kilapindie, af ho be alive.” The courtwr answered that it 
eonld not be he as he durst not come into the king’s presence. 
(m the kinga approach, he threw hunself on his knees snd 
implored forgiveness, promising from thenceforth to abstain 
from meddhng in public affuirs, and to lead a qmet and pr- 
vate hfe. The king passed on without vouchsafing a reply, 
and rode bnaklv up the hill towards the castle. Kailapindie 
kept pace with bis horse, in the vain endeavour to catch a 
giuncr from the implacable monarch Exhausted with 
fatigue he ast down on a stone without the castle-gate, and 
asked for a dnnk of water, which from fear of the king's die 
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| the follewing June, on the departure of Albany for France, 


DOUGLAS, 
plensure, was refused by the ruyal attendants. On being m- 
formed of this, James reproved them very sharply for their 
diaceurteny, and sald that ff he bad not sworn an onth that 
no Douglas should ever again serve him, he would have re- 
ceived him into his favour He then sent word to Kilspindie 
to go to Leith, and walt his farther plesaure;  seequently 
he commanded bim to retire to France, where be died svon 
after James’ conduct on this occasion was blamed sven by 
his stern and norelenting uncle, Henry the Eighth. who, on 
bemg told of it, uttered the fannhar anying that “a kmg's 
face should give grace” Kilspindie’s forfeiture was rescinded 
Vth March 1642-8 when his son and hew, Archibald 
Douglas of Kilapindie, was restored to ins estates, and was 
afterwards twice lord provost of Edinburgh 

George Master of Angus, who fell at Flodden, as above 
atated, hy hin wife, Ehanheth second daughter of John first 
lord Drummond had three sons and mx daughters, Hin 
eldest non, Archibald, succeeded as mzth earl of Angus, of 
hin and of Sir George, the seoond son, styled of Pittendreich, 
afterwards, Wilbam, the third son, was prior of Coldingham 
in 1619, abbot of Holvrondhouse In 1622, and died in 1428. 
Jean or Junct, the second daughter, was the unfortunate 
Lady Glammis, who was burnt at the stnke on the Castlehill 
of Edinburgh 17th Tulv 1437 on the churge of conspinng 
the death of the king by powon and also for having treason; 
ably asmated her brothers, Archibald earl of Angus and Sir 
George Douglas of Pittendreih, after they had been declared 
traitors and rebels A previona indictment agumat her, for 
pelsoning her hashand John, sixth Tord Glammus, and for 
which she wax anminoned to stand her tnal at the justice- 
ayre of Forfur, Sint Tanitary 1432, appenra, from waut of 
evidence, to have fallon to the ground Mr Pitcrirn has 
entered fully into the charges against thia ill-fated lady, and 
endeavours to show that she foll a victim to the implacable 
hatred of Inmen the Fifth agmnaxt the whole race of the 
Dougianes. (See Pitearrn’s Criminal Trials, vol 1 part 
1) Mr Tvtler on the contrary, thinks that there can be no 
douht of her pinlt (/hst of Scotland, vol ¥ p. 265 and 
Note H in Appendix to that volume) She was long popu- 
larly believed to have been burnt for witchcraft. 

Archibald, the «xth onrl, succeeded his grandfather in 
1514, and Augnat 6th the same year, marned Margaret of 
Fogtand, qneen dowager of James the Fourth, within eleven 
mouths after the fitnl fleld of Flodden At this pend he 
wns deaenbed by Dacre, the Fngleh ambassador in Scotland, 
ne “childish, voung and attended by no wise councillors,” 
mit, Mr Tytlor adds, his person and countenance were benu 
tifal, his accomplidinents showy and attractive, whilst his 
power, as the head of the houne of Douglas, was equal, tf not 
superior, to that of anv baron in the kingdom = In 1615 in 
consequence of the firm and decided meaxures adopted by the 
ragent duke of Albany to obtain possession of tbe royal 
children, and to suppreas an mternal rebellion threatened by 
the English faction, at the bead of whih were Angus, the 
queen-mother and Lord Home, he retired with the queen to 
England, where she bore a daughter, the Lady Margarct 
Douglns, the fature mother of the unfortunate Lord Darnley 
While in England, Angus, Home, and Arran, entered into a 
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Angus was nomitated one of the counall of regency, and 
soon gained s powerful ascendency in the kingdom. On the 
queen's return to Scotland, abe proposed, in the absence of 
the duke of Albany, that her husband, Angus, should be ap- 
pointed regent, but without sucoces. Enraged st the disap- 
pointment, the earl’s violence and turbulence knew no bounds, 
and his iuconstancy to the queen soon led that princess tc 
express her determination to sue for a divorce. In 152C 

the earl of Arran with many of the western nolulitv assembled 
at Edinburgh, resolved to apprehend Angus, and on the 20th 
Apml a bloody confhet, known in local annals hy the name at 
“* Cleanse the Causeway,” took place on the High Street of that 
city hetween the nival factions, in which Angus slew Sir Patrick 
Hamilton, Arran’s brother, with his own hand, and the parts 
of Arran, after a fierce resistance, were entirely routed In 
1521, on the return of Albany, Angus fled to England, and 
was subsequently exiled to France. In 1524 he secretly re- 
moved to the English court, and soon after returned to Sect- 
land, greatly improyed in experience, talent, and political 
skill He had entered into a accret treaty with Henry the 
Lighth to support the Engliah interests, but failed to effect a 
reconcihation with Ins wife. Karly in the morning of the 
24th November of the same year, at the head of an armed 
force, he took possession of the capital, and being joined by 
the Chancellor Bethune, speedily acquired the chief direction 
of the government, with poxsersion of the person of the young 
king, then m his fourteenth year In March 1525 he was 
divorced from Queen Marguret In 1526 he obtained a re- 
mission for hunself and hia fnenda for all crimes and treasone 
cunmuitted by them for the previous ninetcen yeara. Having 
prev uled upon Bethune to resyen the great real, he was lum- 
self appointed lord chancellor At this time all the offices of 
state werv filled e:ther by a Douglas or by a creaturo of that 
house, and Angus d«fcuted two attempta which were made to 
rescue the king frum the durance wn which he was held by 
him, the one by Scott of Buccleuch near delrose, and the 
other by the earl of Lennox at Linlithgow, in whuch the 
latter nobleman was killed. At length, in July 1528, King 
James escaped out of lus hands, aud in the disguwe of a 
yeoman of the guard, rode during mght from Falkland pulace 
to Stirling Angus and his brother and uncle were unme- 
diately decltred rebels and traitors, and after being deprived 
of ther offices, sentence of forfeiture was passed against them 

Angus retired to the borders, and the king unsuccesufally 
attempted to reduce the earl's castle of Douglas, The royal 
forces were subsoquently totally dispersed at Coldingham 

James was also obliged to raise the mege of ‘Tantallun, and on 
hw retreat his tram of artillery was attecked and captured, 
after an obstinate action, by Angua in person It waa on 
this oocamon that the king declared with an oath, that while 
he lived no Douglas should find a resting place in Scotland 

Angus subsequently tovk refuge in England, was adnutted 
into the privy council of Henry the Exghth, and m 1582, re- 
ceived from that monarch a penmon of one thousand merks. 
At tins time he diagraced his name by making several hostile 
meursions across the Borders agnunst his own countrymen 

(on the death of James, he returned to Scotland, and in 1543 
his attainder was repealed. In June 1544 when a number of 








private bond by which they engaged for themselves, ther | the nobibty signed an agreement to support the queen mother 
vassals and xupporters, to reaist the regent and endeavour to | ax regent, he was appointed lieutenant-general of the king- 


obtain passeeston of their infant sovereign 
however, Arran was the firet to withdraw 
neglected by his brother-m-law, Henry the Lighth, Angus 


From thin league, ' dom He behaved with great courage against the Enghsh at 
Finding lumself | the battle of Ancrum Moor, in 1545, in winch Sar Ralph 


Evers and Sir Brvan Latou, and several gemtlemen of ais- 


bevame reconciled to the regent, and leaving the qneen dan- | tinction, were slain on the English mde. The earl had bun 
greatly exasperated against the English, both on account of 
hw lands having been ravaged by them, and aleo beonuse 


gvrounly ill at Morpeth, returned to Scotland m 1516. In 
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they had defaced the tombs of his ancestors in Melrose 
abbey. Just as the battle was about to begin, a heron, dis- 
turbed by the troops, sprung from an adjacent marvh, and 
agoared away over the heads of the combatants. “Oh,” said 
Angus, “that I had here my white goss-hawk; we should 
then all yoke at once” The regent Arran complimented the 
earl for his distinguished conduct in this battle, and also his 
brother, Sir George Douglas, declaring in presence of the 
army that their actions had entirely removed all suspicions of 
their favounng the Englwh terest. Henry the Righth, 
enraged at this defeat, bitterly inveighed agamst Angus, 
accusing lim of mgratitude, and vowed to be revenyed 
When this was told to the carl, “ What,” said he “us our 
brother-in-law offended because, like s goo Scotsman, I have 
avenged upon Ralph Evers the defaced tombs of my ancestors ? 
they were better men than he, and I ought to have done no 
leas, and will he take my hfe for that? Tattle knows King 
Henry the skirts of Kernetable, I can keep myself there 
against all hus Englush host.” At the battle of Pinkie, so 
disastrous to his countrymen, September 10, 1547, he com- 
manded the van of the Seottish army He died at the castle 
of Tantallon in 1556 Provions to his marmuage with tho 
queen dowager, he had been marned to Lady Margant Hop- 
burn, second daughter of the first earl of Bothwell, who died 
m cliidbed in 15138 He subsequently marned m 1548, 
Margaret, daughter of the fifth Lord Maxwall, hy whom he 
bad a son, Janica, who predeceased hin | 
Sir George Douglis of Pittendriech, younger brother of the 
precnding, was muster of the roval household, and m Septem- 
ber 1526, had the charge of the young king, when Ins brother 
bastened forward frum F dinburgh, to encounter the force un- 
der the earl of Lennox at Linlithgow bridge, on that noble- 
NAN S UNsUCveisTU. Acteimpt to rescue the monarch from the 
Douglases. James, who secretly favoured Lennox's enter- 
prize, advanced slowly and onwillingly, when Douglas, m- 
censed at the delay, seizing Ins horse # bridle, paxaonately 
exclaimed, “ ‘Think not 4liat in anv event vou shall ex ape | 
na, for even were our enemies to gain the dav, rather than | 
surrender your person, we sliould tear you im pieces,’ —a | 
thront which wan never forgiven by the king He was for 





fuited, along with Ins brother and uncle, 5th September 1428, | historian 


when he took refuge m England In 1642, he and the earl 
his brother, at the bead of a large body of their retainers, 
joned an English force which made a hostile incursion across 
the borders into Scotland, but wax defi uted at Hadden-ny by 
the earl of Huntly and Jord Home. After the death of 
Janes the Fifth, the forfeitun of the Donglases was rescinded 
by parhament, 15th March 1542-8, and Sir Gicorge, on his 
ruturn to Scotland, was appomted a member of the pnvy 
council of the regent Arran He had been intrusted by 
Henry the Eighth with the prncpal share in negotiating the 
proposed inarnuge of the young queen Mary with Henry's 
gon, Pnnce Ldward, and made several journevs uitu I ngland 
on that account in 1543. 
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Arrun a bond of adherence to the government, 5.; (xeorge was 
one of the pledges that it would be faithfully kept, but was 
soun liberated. He and bis brother subsequently joined the 
party of Cardmal Bethune, and their names appear among 
those of the Scots nobility who signed the agreement in June 
1544, to support the authonty of the queen-mother as regeut 
of Scotland aguust the earl of Arran. In a parhament held 
ut Edinburgh in the beginning of Decembor of the same year, 
he and the earl were absolved from the charge of treason, 
and declared mnocont of the enmes which bad becn alleged 
agninst thein In 1545 he jomed the carl of Caassillis and 
other noblemen im the conspiracy (mentioned by Mr Tytler 
for the firat time by any lnatonan) which, on the angyeatiun 
of Heury the Eighth, they had entered into for the assassina- 
tion of Cardinal Bethune, and had an mternew with one 
fhomas Forster the Fnglish envov, on the subject, but the 
project seems carly to have been abandoned on their part. 
In August 1415 he was with the Scots army that invadod 
England, the vanguard of which was commanded by the earl 
of Angus, but retreated without eftecting anything of conne- 
quence, “through the deceit,” as an anuent Chronicle re- 
lntes, “of George Donglas and the vanguard.” In the 
memorable year 1616, after heanng George Wishart preach 
at Inveresk, be said publicly, “1 know that my lord governor 
and mv lord cardinal will hear that I have been at this ser- 
mon = Say unto thom, I will avow it, and not only maintain 
the doctrine that J] jiave heard, but alwo the person that 
teucheth, to the utterinost of inv power” After the amsnss- 
nation of Cardinal Bethune, he and bis brother the enrl of 
Angus were the first to vote that tho castle of St. Andrews, 
m wh ch those engayed in that act had taken refuge, should 
be besieged = He in stud by Douglas im his Peerage to have 
been killed at the battle of Pinku, 10th S ptember 1547, but 
there in no evidence for this statement, and Gods roft anvs 
expressly that having been one of those “ appomted to ride 
about among the soldiers, to encourage them and keep order, 
it was go much the ener for hun to fle” Sle appears as 
one of the extraordinary lords of session in the sittmg of that 
court of the Ist Apnml 1549 He died before his brother, 
though the date of lis death ws not mentioned hy the family 
By lis wite, Flizcbeth, daughter and heiress, of 
David Douglas of Pittendnech, he had David, sevonth earl ot 
Angus, James earl of Morton, regent of Scotland, of whom 
a memoir is given below in larger type, and two daughters. 

David, seventh earl, was of an mactave and sickly constitu- 
tion He succeeded Inn uncle in [546 and died in 1654 
He marred Margaret, daughter of Sir John Hamilton of 
Clvdexdale natural brother of the regent duke of Chatel- 
herault, and had by her a son, Arclubald, cyzhth enrl, and two 
danghiters. 

Archibald, ayhth earl, was only two yearns of ago when he 
succeeded to the titles and estates of lis family, and was 
brought up with his uncle, the earl of Morton, who was his 
He carned the crown at the mecting of 





management of political affairs were superior to those of his the first parhament of King James the Sixth, 15th Deecinher 
brother, the ear], over whose mind he possessed great influ- | 1067 On account of lis virtuous and amiable disposition he 
ence, and in his correspondence with Henry he expresses was styled the good carl Being one of the wardens of the 
himself with great warmth of devotion to the Enghsh imon- | marches, he executed that office for several vcura with great 
arch who, in his designs upon Scotland was very much! reputation After the execution of Morton, in 1581, he 
giuded by tho information transmitted to him and his minis | retired to England and was received with kindness by Queen 
ters by Sir George ‘Lhe treaties of peace and inarmage were | Fliznbeth While in London, he contructed a fneudalip 
finally arranged at Greenwich on the Ist July 1543, In all! with Sir Philp Sidney — In 142, after the raid of Ruthven, 
the intrigues of the period he acted a promiont part, and he obtained leave to return hour, when he joined the faction 
when Angus and the other lords of the I ngish faction, to | of the noblemen concerned m that enterpnze. In tks fullow- 
uveape the sentence of forfeiture to which ther repeated ing year, Jumes, having emancipated himself ftom thew 
treasuus had exposed them transnutted to the guvernor ,; power required them to surrender thempelves Lv proclana 
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en, bet Angus was the only one who obeyed. In 1584, 
with the earl of Mar and Lord Glammis, be ssized the castle 
ef Stirling, and published a manifesto, declaring that they 
were in arma for the purpose of removing from the king’s 
presenes Captam James Stewart, created earl of Arran, the 
unworthy farourite of James, but on his majesty’s advance 
against them with an army, thoy fied into England. In the 
pariiament that met 22d Aujust of the same year, Angus was 
attainted and his estates forfeited. In the following year, he 
retumed to Scotland with the other banished lords, and ex- 
pelled Arran from the court, obtaining a pardon for them- 
selves and the revocation of their forfeiture. Towards the 
clove of his life he was offered the office of chancellor of Scot- 
lant, but did not accept of it. He died in 1588, He was 
thrice inarned, and bad a daughter, Lady Elizabeth Douglas, 
who died young 

His heir-male, Sir Wilham Douglas of Glonbervie, sno- 
ceeded as ninth earl. He was the son of Sir Archibald 
Douglas of Glenbervie, grandson of the fifth earl The cari- 
dom waa claimed by James the Sixth, who brought a suit 
against Sir William fur reducing the charters connected with 
the title, but on 7th March 1568-0, a decimon was given in 
favour of the latter The ninth earl died in July 1591, in the 
bith year of his age Hy his wife, daughter of Sir Robert 
Graham of Morphie. he had six sons and four daughters 
His second son, Sir Rubert, was the first baronet of the Cilen- 
bervie family —Seu afterwards. 

Wilham, his eldest son, tenth earl, was well versed in the 
antiquities and hustory of his country, and wrote a chrunicle 
of the Douglases. Becoming a Roman Cathulic, he, in 1592, 
engaged with the earls of Errul and Huntly in the treasonable 
plot of obtaining the king of Spain's aamstance for the re- 
establishment of poperv in Scotland, and on the Ist of the 
following January he was seized and commntted to the castle 
of Edinburgh On the 16th of February, however, he made 
his eacape, and joined the other two oarls in the north. On 
tho 11th October, they came suddenly into the king’s pre- 
senos, and offered to submit themselves to tnal. On the 26th 
November, it was determined that they and their associates 
should be exempted from all farther inquiry or prosecution on 
account of their correspondence with Spuin, and that before 
the let of February 1404, they should etther submit to the 
church, and renounce popery, or remove out of the kingdom. 
They refused to accede to these conditions, and contmued 
their treanonable negutiations. After the battle of Glenlivet, 
8d October of the same year, in which, however, he was not 
present, Angus retired to the continent, and spent the re- 
mainder uf lis life in acts of devotion He died at Pans 8d 
March 1611 in the 47th year of his age, and was buned in 
the church of St Germain de Fres, where a magnificent 
monument was erected to his memory, the inecnption on 
which is prited at length in the Soots Magazino for 1767 
By his countess, Khsabeth, eldest daughter of Lawrence, 
fourth Lord Oliphant, he had three sons and two daughters, 
dames, the seoond evn, was the first Lord Mordingtun, see 
that title. 

His eldest son, William, eleventh carl ot Angus and first 
marquis of Douglas, like hia father, was a Roman Catholic, 
and a faithful adherent of the king during the avil wars. 
He maintained to ita fullest extent the old princely hospitu- 
lity and grandeur of the family at Dougias castle, where he 
riiefly restded. The king constituted him his heutenant on 
the burdera, and created him marquis of Donglas, 17th June 
1638. He joined the marquis of Montrose after hus victory 
at Kilsyth mm August 1645, escaped from the rout at the 
hattle ef Phuhphangh, 15th September of thet year, and soon 
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after made terms with the ruling powers. He was fined one 
thonsand pounds sterling by Cromwell's act of grace and 
pardon. He died 19th February 1660 He was twice mar- 
ried, first to the Hon. Margaret Hamilton, only daughter of 
Claud Lord Paisley, slater of James, first earl ot Abercorn, 
and secondly to Lady Mary Gordon, third daughter of George 
first inarquis of Huntly 

Archibald, his eldest son, by his first marriage, styled earl 
of Angus, was appointed a privy councillor, and on 9th 
February 1689, was constituted an extraordinary lord of ses- 
salon He was a member of the committee of war in 1644, 
and sabsequent yeara, and also of the committee of estates, 
and in 1650, obtained the command of a regiment of horse 
raised in the county of Haddington, for the defence of the 
country He officiated as lord high chamberlam at the 
coronation of King Charles the Second, on January 1st, 1651, 
and on 8d April following was created by that monarch earl 
of Ormond (see that title). He was fined one thousand 
pounds sterling by Cromwell's act of grace and pardon, 166-1, 
and ded at Edinburgh January 1th, 1655, before his father 
His eldest son succeeded as second marquis of Douglas. 

Wilbam, hus eldest son by his second marnage, becaine earl 
of Solkirk, and through his marnage with Anne duchess of 
{amilton, third duke of Hamilton in 1660 See theme tatles. 

George, his second son hy the same marnage, was in 1675 
created earl of Dumbarton. See Dumnarton earl of 

James, second marquis of Douglas, born in 1646, succeeded 
his grandfather in 1660, and was a privy councillor to King 
Charles the Second and Janes the Second. He died 25th 
February 1700, in the 54th year of his age. His cldost son, 
James, earl of Angus, born in 1671, m 1689 rwaed for the 
service of the nation, in one dav, a regiment of exghteen 
hundred men, now called the 26th foot or Caimeronzans, of 
which he was appomted colonel, 19th Apnml of that year 
After much active service he fell at the battle of Steankirk 8d 
August 1692, in the 2ist year of his age, unmarned =H 
half brother, Wilham, also bore the title of earl of Angus, but 
died an infant in 1694. Archibald, the third son of the 
second marquis, succeeded as third marquis. 

Archibald, third marque of Dougins, born in 1694, suc- 
ceeded in 1700, and in conmderation of bis lustrous descent, 
and the services of his ancestors, was created duke of Donglas 
while yet a munor, in 1708. In the rebellion of 1715, he 
adbered to the government, and fought as a volunteer at the 
battle of Shenffinwr Qn the odnuamon of the treaty of 
umon between England and Scotland m 1707, his grace's 
tutora entered a protest on his behal! and that of bw hare 
and successors, to the effect that the sad treaty should not in 
any way prejudice the ngbts and privileges bolonging to them, 
ax granted to their ancestors for their loyalty and great and 
faithful services, of leading the van of the army of Scotland 
in the day of battle, carrying the crown of that kingdom in 
procemions, and giving the frst vote in all parliaments, 
councila, and conventions, 10 Scutland, &c. It mw in accord- 
ance with one of these nghts that the duke of Hamilton, as 
chef of the bouse of Douglas, carnes the crown of Scotland 
when necessary m all state proceamons in Scotland, and not 
becanse he ia the next heir to the crown itvelf, after the pre- 
sent royal family, as is popularly but erroneously believed 
The duke of Douglas died, childless, at Queensberry house, 
Edinburgh, 10 1761, when the ducal title became extinct. 

The titles of marquis of Douglas, earl of Angus. and sove- 
ral others, devolved, through heirs-male, to the duke of 
Hamilton, on account of his descent from the first marquis ut 
Dongias, and the eldest son of that ducal house is now styled 
marquis of Donglas and Clydesdale. 
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Lady Jane Douglas, the mater of the duke, secretly married, 
tn 1748, when her ladyship was forty-eight years of age, Mr 
Stewart, afterwards Sir John Stewart, baronet, of Grandtully, 
fn Perthshire. They resided abroad, chiefly im France, from 
1746 titi the end of December 1749 Of tins marnage, it 
was asserted that twin sons were born in tho house of a 
Madame le Brun, in Pans, 10 July 1748, when her ladyship 
was in her fifty-first year The youngest of these clnldren 
Sholto Thamas Stewart, died m infancy = The other, Arclu- 
bald Stewart, on jhe death of the last duke of Douglas, 
without isne, was served neurest lawful heir to his graco, 
September 8, 1761, but the guardians of the duke of Hamil- 
ton, then a minor, who had succeeded as marquis of Douglas, 
disputed his return, on the ground of his lurth being snrrepti- 
tions. The Conrt of Sesmen in Scotland decided in favour of 
the duke of Hamilton, but on appeal to the House of Lords, 
its decision was reversed 17 February 1769, and Mr Stewart, 
being thus declared entitled to the exstutes, assumed the 
name of Douglas, and in 1790 wan rased to the peer- 
age by the title of Lord Douglas of Douglas, He died 26th 
Dec, 1827 He wastwice marmed = By Jas frat wife, he had 
2 sons and 1 daughter and by Ins second wife 8 sons and 
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his father the lands of Braidwood in Lanarkshire, about the 


year 1510, and by hus marriage with Elisabeth, danghter and 
hhwreas of Sir Jobn Auchinleck of Auchinleck in Ayrshire, be 
acyuired the lands and barony of Glenberve m Kincardime- 
shire His only son, Sir Archibald Duuglas, was knighted by 
king James the Fitth. 

Ihe sun of the latter, Sir William Douglas of Glenberne, 
kingbt, (afterwards ninth earl of Angua, as above mentioned) 
was @ steady fnend of Quoen Mary He socompanied her 
majesty in her expedition to the north agamst the earl af 
Huntly, and behaved with great bravery at the fight ot 
Cornchie, in 1562 He was snocerded in the eatate of Glen- 
bervie by his second yon the Hon Sir Robert Douglas, whove 
eldest son, Sir Wilham, was by Charles the First created one 
of the onginal baroncts of Nova Scotia, BOth May 1628, with 
a grant of axtecn hundred acres of Innd in that colony = Sir 
Rolu rt’s only son, Sir Wilham, second baronet, marned Anne, 
danghter and heiress of Tames Douglaseof Stonypath and Ardit 
in Fife with whom he got a great accession to hw estate, He 
died in the nagn of Charles the Second — His only aon, Sh 
Robert, third baronet, commanded the Scots royals at the 
battle of Stemnkirk in 1692, where he fcll, and havimg no male 


8 daughters. His eldest son, Archibald, 2d Jand Douclay, | ixsne, the title devolved upon his cousin, Robert Douglas ot 


died, unmarned in January 18-44, and was suceeeded by his 
brother, Charles, 8d lord, who died Sept. 10, 18 He 
half-brother, the Rev Jiamnes Douglas, appomted im 18149 
rector of Marsh Gibbon, Backinghamslure, and in 182), of 
Broughton, Northauptonslire, was the 4th and last Lora 
Douglas Born July 9, 1787, he marned m 1813 the 2d 
daughter of the Hon General James Murray, and died, with- 
out issue, April 9, 1857, when the tith becune extinet. Ile 
estates devolved on dis ball ster, dane Margurct, Dads 
Montague, widow of the 2d Lord Montague, md on hei 
death in 1466 were nherted by her daughter the countess 
of Home 





Douglas Cistle, in the pansli or Douglas, Lanukshire, 
wae the object of many 4 fierce conflict between the bauplish 
and its proper Jords. In 1760, it was accidentally destroyed 
by fire, but the laat duke of Douglas ordered another to: be 
built on a scale of imagnificence corresponding to Ins lagh 
rank and extensive possessions, It was to consist of two 
spacious wings, but the duke’s denth soon after prevented 
more than one bemg finwhed lhe ruins of the old castle 
pre very incopsiderable consistuye of but one ruined tower, 
standing ut # short distance trom the inodern mansion — [he 
pr face to ‘Castle Dangerous, the lust novel wnitton by Sir 
Walter Scott, contains an interesting: pussage rel itive to his 
viet tou Castle Douglas, the Jast plice to which he mude a 
pilgnmage in Scotland, previous to his departure tur the con- 
trnent in bus vin search of he ath 





The Douglases of Drumlanrig, marquixes and dukes of 
Queenaberry are descended fron Willian, son of Jame, 
recond earl of Douglas. [Seo QUKENSBRREY, marquis of, 
and Buociecc nH duke of j 

Other branches of the Douglas fanuly enjoyed for a tine 
the titles of earl uf Athole, and earl of Buchan, ulso that of 
Forfar, the latter merged in the dukedom of Douglas, on the 
death of the seem d earl in 1715, and became extunet in 
1761, and earl of Solway, merged m the dnkedom of Queens- 
berry in 1711, extinct in 1778 See these tutles. 





The Donglases of Glenbervie were descended from the Hon 
Sir Wilham Douglas, second aon of Arclubald, fifth earl of 


Angna, evinmonly called “the great eur!” He obtamed trom i the 1th foot in 1851 
a 
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Ardit (grandson of the Rev Dr Georg Douglas, rector of 
Stepney,) who waa the secund son of Sir Robert Douglas, 
brother of the tenth earl of Angus, Sir Robert died in 
1760) His cldeat: son Sur William Douglas, fifth baronat, a 
lawyer of groat ennmenec and learning, was im 1726, chosen 
provost of the city of St. Andrews, and wan nnnnally n-elected 
for mincteen vets. He married Flizubeth, daughter of John 
Douglas of Garvald, and died without mane m July 1764, 
When the taith devolved upon tia brother, Sir Kobert: Donglan, 
editor of the Pecrare of Seotlind, of whom @ notice ws ven 
at pape oi 

The baronetag of Glanhervic Lipaed on the death of Ina 
only son Sir Aloxander a phymcum of cnunence Sur Robert» 
only danghter marned Kenneth a younger son of Donald 
Mackenzie of Kilevy, and ther eldest seu Kenneth Mackenzie, 
a general im the army, who assumed the name of Douglas, 
was created a baronct in 183100 He died 22d November 183.3, 
and his eldest soa, Sir Robert Andrews Douglas, 2d baronet, 
a inaorin the amiy waa succeeded on his death Int Mareh 
1818 by dis cldest aon Sir Roburt \ndrews Mackongie Dou- 
lis of Gdenbervic (born 19th Tulv 1837) 





The Douglises of Carr in’ Perthshire, are cadew of the 
Morton funy, bung lineally descended from James, sixth 
carl of Morton, of the Lochleven branch (Sec Mouton, earl 
of) Lo this farmly bulonged Admiral Sir Churlos Douglas, 
crcated a baronct 28d January 1777, of whom a motnoir 1s 
gaven Iclow His eldest son, Sir William Henry, vice adimral 
of the Blue, second baronet, died anmarned, 24th May 1800, 
when the tath devolved upon los brother, Piecutenant-genc ral 
Sir Howard Douglas, GOR,GCMG, KCS, and FRS, 
born 2 July W770 marmed in July 1749) Anne, aldent 
daughter of James Dundas, a xeon of the house of Dun- 
ins of Dundas, issue, six sous and four daughters. Sir 
Howard was groom of the bedchumber to the late duke of 
Gloucester, served im Portugal ard Spam in 1808-9; wae 
present at Commna, and served at Walchercn, served agai 
m Spain im JXP1-12 and reer ied the cross of Charles the 
Tinrd He was governor of New Brunswick from 1823 to 
1429, and Jord high connmasioner of the Loman Talands from 
1835 to 1K40 0 From 1812 to LAI, he represented Liverpool 
In parluunent beeime a general in the ariny and colonel in 
Hew the wuthur of An Resay on 
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treaties on naval gunnery 


A beronetey is aleo pomesed wend bv the family of Douglas of 
Springwoodpark, Ruxburghstnre, conferred, June 27, 1786, on 
Sir James Douglas, a naval peal waxegrege ain, 
knighted, in cousiceration of heanng home the teh 
announcing the surrender of Quebec in 1759, und was created 


a baroet for his subrequent professional achievements. In 
1701 he commanded a fleet sn the Leeward Islands, took 
Dominica, and had # broad pendant at the sege of Martamque 
in the sume year On Ina death in 1787, he was sucoseded 
by his eldest non Sir George, who died June 4th 1821. His 
gon Sir John James, third baronet, married, in 1822, Hannah 


of Douglas. Sir John was Oaptuin in the 15th husans, and 
surved at Waterloo, for which he received a medal He died 
28d January 1886. His sun, Sir George Henry Scott-Dougias, 
4th baronet, born at Exiinburgh 19th Jane 1825, exptain 
S4th foot, 1850, retired 1851; marned the eldest daoghter 
of Francisco di Pina, Euq of Gibraltar, with waue 


DOUGLAS, Sir Jamis, a renowned warrior, 
the companion in arms of King Robert Bruce, 
was the eldest son of Willlam Lord of Douglas, 
the companion of Wallace, who died a prisoner 
in England in 13812) The young dir James had 
taken refuge in Parw, where he lived for three 
years, but on his father's death he returned to Scot- 
land, and was appointed page im the household 
of Lamberton, bishop of St Andrews On the 
mnarder of Comyn and the raising of the standard 
of national Independence, Douglas, who was theu 
in his 18th year, resolved to jom his fortunes to 
those of Bruce Tis great estates had been con- 
ferred by the English hing on Lord Ctifford, one of 
his barons, and he was determined to wrest them 
from him, if possible, by force of arms Accord- 
ingly secking his patron, the Bishop, he informed 
hin of bis resolution to yon Robert the Bruce 
The interview is thus described by Barbour — 

“ Father,” sald Douglas, addressing Lamberton, 
‘thou hast seen how these English have spoiled 
me of my paternal property Jhon hast heard, 
too, how the carl of Carrick has openly asserted 
hia claim to the crown, whilst these strangers are 
leagued against him, and have determined to 
avenge the slanghter of Comyn, and disinhert 
him as they have done me Thoreture, since these 
things are so, I have rvzolved with your good 
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priselples and ooostruction of railitary bridges,” and of «| through his help, to gun my lands, in spite of 


Clifford and all his kin ” 

“Grateful should I be to God, my sweet son, 
that thou wert there!” replied the bishop, “ yet 
were I now opehly to give thee the means of join- 
ing him, It would work my ruin Go, then, se- 
cretly, and take from my stable my own horse 
Should the groom make any resistance, spare not 
a blow to quell it. This will exculpate me, = 
thon mayest then obey thy will ” 

Douglas faithfully followed these directions 
He went to the stable, and seized the bishop's 
horse, striking the groom, whio attempted to stop 
him, with his dagger, and, wounting 1n haste, 
rode towards a place which he expected Bruce to 
pass on lis way to Sconé to be crowned This was 
at a spot called Errickstune The royal retinue 
of knights and attendants avon approached, when 
the young Douglas threw himself from his horse, 
and kneeling proffered Bruce lis homage and his 
services The king rawing him up, and fondly 
embracing him, gladly received him into his ser 
vice, and at once gave him a command 10 his small 
army, expressing his confidence that be would bear 
himself worthy of his brave ancestry 

During the whole of the struggles of that event- 
ful period, Douglas continued to be one of the most 
attached and courageous of Biuce’s adherents, and 
from the battle of Methven to the ‘crowning 
victory’ of Bannockbarn, he signalzed himself 
by his enterpriae, his valour, Ins chivalrous spirit, 
and bis unswerving patriotism He rduced to 
Bruce's anthority the forests of Selkirk and Jed- 
burgh, after he had recovered Jus own castle of 
Donglas from the English On Palm Sunday, 19th 
March, 1307, he surprised the English garmson 
which had possession of it, and not boing able at 
that time to keep it bimself, after removing such 
things as were most easily carricd away, gold, sul- 
ver, and apparel, with ammunition and armour, 
wheroof he had greatest need, he caused all the 
incal and meat, corn and othe: grain, which 
had been collected by the English, to be laid to- 
gether in one heap, the heads of the banela, 
hogsheads, and punchcons of ale and wine, to be 
struck out, and the liquor mixed with the stores, 


leave, to join my fortanes to Brace, and share | he then slew all his prisoners, and flung the dead 
th him both weal and woe, nor do [ despair, | bodies among the heap, which his men called, in 
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derision of the Eagiish, “the Douglas Larder ” | tion he penetrated during the night into the midst 


He next ordered Jead horses to be thrown into 
tho well, to render it useless to the enemy, after 
which he set fire to the castle, and nothing was 
left standing but the scorched walls This strong- 
hold being rebuilt by the English, it was twice 
thereafter retaken by the Douglas, who had made 
a vow that he would be revenged on any one who 
should dare to take possession of it , hence it was 
generally called, both by English and Scotch, the 
Perilous Castle of Douglas In March 1318 he 
took the castle of Roxburgh by stratagem , which, 
with his other exploits, increased the terror with 
which hia name was regarded by the English, 
who styled him “the Black Douglas," while im 
Scottish history he is known by the name of ‘ the 
good Sir James Douglas” At the battle of Ban- 
nockburn, 28d June, 1314, he commanded the 
centre diyision of the Scottixh van = Previons to 
the battle, perceiving Randolph hard pressed in 
endeavonring to interec pt a body of Fnglish cav- 
alry which were trying to get mto Stirlmg, Dou- 
glas requested the king's permission to go to his 
succour, but wae refused, on which he replied, 
‘My heart will not suffer me to stand by and see 


of the English camp, forced his way to the pa- 
vilion of the king himeelf, and very ucarly tuok 
him prisoner. Their retreat on this occasion, 
before u supenor Eugliah force under the young 
king, Edward ID] , was conducted with consum- 
mate skill On the death of Robert the Bruce, 
Douglas, as his oldest and most esteemed com- 
panion in arins, Was commissioned to carry his 
heart to the holy sepulchre at Jorusalom Accord- 
ingly, attended by a splendid retinue, be sailed 
from Scotland m June 1830 On reaching Sluys 
in Flanders, he learnt that Alphonso, the young 
king of Leou and Castile, was then engaged in a 
war with Osmvn the Moorish king of Granada, 
and with the imtention of fighting agamat the infi- 
dels, he and the knights and erquircs by whom he 
wag accompanied jomed Alphonso’s army = On 
the 25th Angust 1330, they came in might of the 
enemy near Tebas, a castle on the frontiers of 
Andalnaia, when the Moora were defeated with 
great slinghter, but Douglas giving way to his 
uMpetuous vdour, pursucd them too eagerly, and 
In attempting to reyom the maim force, he pereeiy ed 
Sir Walter St Clair of Roslin surrounded by a 
Randolph perish, aud therefore, with your lease, | body of Moora who had suddenly rallied = With 
I must go and aid him” The king nnwilhngly | the few followers he had with lim he turned 
consented, and Douglas rode off to the arsistance | hastily to his rescne, but was soon nearly over- 
of his fmnend, but wlulo approaching the place of | powercd by the numbers who pressed upon him 
combat, he perceived that the Enghsh were falling | Taking from hi neck the silver casquet which 
into disorder, whereupon he halted his men, say- | contuncd the embalined heart of Bruce, he threw 
ing, “Randolph has gained the day , let us not | it before him among the thickest of the enemy, 
diminish his glory by sharing it” After the vic- | saying, “ Now pass thou onward tx fore us, gallant 
tory, Douglas, with sixty horsemen, puraued the | heart, as thon wert wout Douglas will follow 
English king on the spnr as far as Dunbar, whence | thee, or die!" The lnave and “Good Sir Jamen 
Edward escaped in a fishing skiff to England | Douglas,” with the greater part of those who 
The same year Douglas entered England with | fought with bim, were slain, and his body with 
Edward Bruce, and returned to Scotland, loaded | the casquet contaimng the heart of Bruce, found 
with plunder Bomg appointed by Brice warden | upon the ficld, were conveyed together to Scotland 
of the middle marches, he diatingwshed himself in | The heart of Bruce was dc posited at Melrose, al- 
various encounters on the Borders, and m differ- | though his body was interred in the royal tomb at 
ent inroads into England Jn 1312 he invaded | Dunfermline and the remains of Sir James were 
the counties of Northumberland and Durham, and | buried in the sepulchre of his fathors at Douglas, 
in 1827, with Randolph, led an army, consisting | where lis son Archibald crectcd « monument to 
of twenty thousand light-armed cavalry, as far as | his memory 

Biland in Yorkshire, and for more than a month} DOUGLAS Gavrv bishop of Dunkeld, one ot 
employed ¢hem in ravaging the whole northern ; the most emment of our early Scottish poeta, 
districts of that kingdom While on this expedi- | styled by Warton, ‘one of the diatinguahed Inm- 
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nevieg that marked the restoration of letters in 
Scotland at the commencement of the salxteenth 
century,” was the third son of the fifth earl of 
Angus, (nicknamed Bell-the-Cat,) by Elisabeth 
Boyd, only danghter of Robert Lord Bofd, high 
chamberlain of Scotland He was born at Brechin 
in 1474 After completing hia education at the 
university of Paris, he was in 1496 appointed 
rector of Hawick, and in 1509, on the recommen- 
dation of the king, nommated provost of the col- 
legiate church of St Giles, in Edinburgh Before 
this perlod he had composed ‘The Palace of 
Hononr,’ an apologue for the conduct of a king, 
um which, under the similhtude of a vision, he 
depicts the vanity and inconstancy of all worldly 
glory He had also completed a translation of 
Ovid's ‘Remedy of Love,” which 15 now lost 
Subsequently, at the request of Henry, first Lord 
Sinelair, he translated into the Scottish vernacular 
the ASneld of Virgil, with the Supplementary book 
of Mapheus Viglus, which he undertook about 
1612, and m aad to have fimshed im sixteen 
montha To each book ia prefixed an. original 
poem, or “particniar prologue” of his own, and 
the translation im exeented with great spmt and 
unnanal elegance for the period Tn 15138, three 
weeks after the fatal battle of Flod Jen, he waa 
aimitted a burgess of Edimburgh, of which cits 
lin father had been provost 

Ta 1514, the queen-regent, who had mairied his 
nephew, the young earl of Angns, appointed 
Donglaa abbot of Aberbrothwick and in a letter 
niddressed to Pope Leo the Tenth, after extolling 
him as second to none in doug and virtue, 
earnestly requested that he might be confirmed in 
that abbacs, till hia smygular ment should be re- 
warded bs some more ample endowment Soon 
after she conferred on him the archiushoprie of 
St Andrews, when he took poaseasion of the 
archicpiscopal palace , but John Hepburn, poor of 
St. Andrews, having prevailed on the canons to 
elect him to the see, laid siege to the fortress, and 
after some resistance, expelled Douglas's servants 
The earl of Angua, with a party of two hundred 
horse, made an unesuccessfal attempt to regain the 
castle, and hia uncle, who does not appear to have 
countenanced this proceeding, and indeed was 
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the archbishopric in favour of Andrew Forman, 
bishop of Moray, and archbishop of Bourges in 
France, a busy and ambitious churchman, whe 
had obtained a bull from the Pope At the same 
time he was depsived of the abbacy of Aberbroth- 
wick, which was transferred to James Bethune, 
archbishop of Glasgow Early in 1515, the queen 
nominated him bishop of Dunkeld, and by the 
interposition of her brother Henry the Eighth, 
obtamed a papal bull in his favour, but the dake 
of Albany, who, in this year, was declared regent. 
to prevent him from possessing the sec, accnaed 
him of contravening the laws of the realm in pro- 
curmg boils from Rome, and sentence of banish- 
ment was pronounced against him, which was 
subsequently altered to imprisonment He was 
first committed to the castody of lus former 
rival Hepbuin, and confined im the castle of St 
Andrews He was afterwards removed to the 
castle of Edmburgh, and subsequently to that of 
Dunbar, whence he was agam conducted to Edimn- 
burgh  Oua reconcihation taking place between 
the queen and the duke, he obtained hia liberty, 
after a confinement of upwards of a year, and was 
consecrated at Glasgow by Archbishop Bethune 
Doring his imprivonment, Andrew Stewart, 
brother of the earl of Athol, had been elected pos- 
tulate bishop by the chapter, and his retainers had 
taken possession of the episcopal palace = On 
Douglas’ arrwwal at Dunkeld, the pope's bull was 
proclanned with the usual solemnities at the high 
altar, and the bishop was obliged to take ap his 
residence at the house of the dean, where he was 
Bplendidly cntertamed, and where also, as the 
ateeple of the cathedral was also garroned by 
Stewart’s adherents, he was next day under the 
neceasity of performing divine service and adminia- 
tering the customary vaths to his canons In the 
afternoon of the same dav, while holding a con- 





aultation, the intelligence was received that Stew- 
art had arrived in person to support his claim by 
arma, and at the sume instant a volley of cannon 
shot was «diacharged from the palace and the 
cathedral Douglas’ frends lost no time in as- 
sembling an armed force from the conntry, and on : 
Stewart's retiring into the neighbouring wooila, 
those who held posseamon of the palace and cathe- 


always averse to violent measures, relinquished | dral were summoned to surrender, on pain of 
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DOUGLAS, 


exoommunication On their refranl James Car- 
wichacl, with a detachment of the bishop's 
adherents, obtained admittance ito the cathedral, 
partly by force and partly hy stratagem, and the 
holders of the palace, mtimidated by this occur- 
rence, requested a truce for a few hours, and 
ultimately, through the interference of the regent, 
Donglas gnined possession without the effusion of 
blond = The regent Albany being appealed to hy 
both parties at Edinburgh, gave hie sanction to 
the claim of Douglas, while Stewart was allowed 
to retain the revenues of the see which he had 
already collected, and obtained, besides two of the 
best benefices, Alyth and Cargyle, in the diocese 
The following fs a view of Dunkeld Cathedral 
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In 1517, Bishop Douglas, with Patiuck Panter, 
atteniled the duke of Albany to France, for the 
renewal of the ancient league with that countrs, 
and the ncgociation being concluded, he returned 
before them to Scotland 
he appears to have visited Enghnd, as im thie 
Cotton Library 14 an onginal letter signed by the 
earl of Angus and others, recommending him to 
King Ilenry as a proper agent for adjusting certam 
articles in contemplation between them — In the 
dispute which took place between the earls of 


In the following year 
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Arran and Angus In April 1520, which led to the 
hloody street conflict of ‘‘ Cleanse the Canseway,” 
he acted the part of a mediator, though unsuccess- 
fully, with the Arran faction, and hia conduct on 
that occasion has been already described in the 
article, Archbishop Bethune, who owed his life to 
Ina timely interference [See vol i pp 288, 289 ] 
In the following year, on the return of Albany to 
Scotland, and the prosecution of Angus and his 
principal adherents, Bishop Douglas took refnge in 
England, and fron Henry the Eighth recelved a 
liberal pension = =At London he formed a friend- 
dnp with Polydore Virgil, who was then engaged 
in composing a history of England, and he pre- 
sented to him a biuief commentary of the Seottish 
annals, in Which he pursued the tabulous line of 
our ancestry from Athens to Scotland = In hi 

 baence a process was instituted in Scotlaud 

| against him, and an unjust sentence of proseription 

; tasued in the name of the king and the three 
estates He had been cited to appear at Rome, 
ind intended to obey the pontifical mandate, but 

was seized with the plague, and dving at London 
m 1522, was interred in the Savoy church Te 
«xcels as an allegorical and descriptive poet 


| His works are 
| 





The 13 Bukex of Eneados of the funous poete Virgo, 
trnnslatet. out of Latyne verses into Scotush metir bv the 
Rev Father in (rod Mayster Gawin Douglas, bishop of Din 
hel and unkil to the frle of Angus, cvery buke having lus 
perticnlar prologe = BL Latter London, 1503, 4ta A new 
dition «Edin 1710 small fol = To which « large and valu- 
ible Glossary was added by the ediubrated Ruddinan, which 
inav serve as @ Dictionary to the old Seottish Langage and 
chife of the author, by the Rev John Sagi, who acknowlodyes 
the assistance of Bishop Nicolson, Sir Robert Sibbald, Dr 
Viteunn and Mr Urry 

The Pahce of Honour, in 3 party. Fdin pnnted by John 
Ross, 1679, dto | Raition by W Copland London, 1558, 
ful Both the editions are oxtromely scree 

He likewise translated Ovid dt Remedio Amora, which 
seoms to have been the first of ull his works. 

His allezonen] Poem, called King Hart, was published for 
the first tine, from an orginal MS by Mr Pinkerton 1786 


DOUGLAS, JAMEs fourth carl of Morton, for 
some time regent of Scotland, was the second son 
of Sir George Douglas of Pittendrich, younger 
brother of Arclubuld sixth earl of Angus = Having 
marned Lady klizaheth Douglas, daughter of 
James, third earl of Motton who had no male 
1ague, he obtained through her right, on her father's 
death, lua title and estates, to which he succeeded 
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DOUGLAS, 


master of Morton He early favoured the cause 
of the Reformation, and was one. of the original 
lords of the congregation in 1557, although at 
first he did not take a prominent part ‘fn their 
proceedings He was, however, one of the com- 
missioners for the scttlement of affairs at Upsett- 
lington, May 81,1559 After the return of Queen 
Mary in 1561, he was sworn a privy councillor, 
and January 7, 1563, was appointed lord high 
chancellor of Scotland, in room of the forfeited 
earl of Huntly, who had been the head of 
the popish party At the solicitation of Darn- 
ley, he was mduced to join in the conspiracy 
against Rixzio, and in consequence of his share 
In that dark transaction, was obliged, with his 
associates, to fly to England Through the interest 
of the earl of Bothwell, however, he soon obtained 
his pardon, and returned to Scotland He was 
aware of the demgn formed for the murder of 
Darnley, but refnsed to be a party m the plot 
He waa, however, ono of those who aubscribed the 
famous bond to protect Bothwell agamst the 
charge of being concerned in the murder, and 
to assist him iw his project of being marncd to 
the queen When that event took place, Mor 
ton, with others of the nobles, cutered into a con- 
federacy for the protection of the infant prince 
and the protestant libarties of the kingdom, and 
was present with the coufedcrated lords at Pinkie- 
Field, when Bothwell took his last farewell of the 
unfortunate queen He waa the same year re 
stored to the offica of high chancellor for hfe, and 
was also constituted jigh admiral tor Scotland, 
and sheriff of the county of Edinbungh 1 the rvom 
of Bothwell At the battle of Langeide, Morton 
was one of the principal commanders He was a 
chief actor in all the transactions which took place 
in Scotland during that unhappy penod, when a 
civil war raged between the protestant or king's 
party and the adherents of the queen 

On the death of the carl of Mar, in October 
1572, Morton was elected regent, being the fourth 
within five years. Hue rapacity and avarice soon 
rendered his administration odious, and his con- 
duct towards some of the aobles caused them to 
league together for his destruction The young 
king, James the Sixth, at Stirling had procured 
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JAMES, 4rm EARL OF MORTON. 
an interview with Argyle and Atholl, two of Mor- 








ton’s enemies, and he determined to take the 
government into his own hands. Foreseeing the 
storm that was gathering, Morton, on September 
12, 1577, tendered his resignation, and obtamed a 
pardon for all his past offences He then retired 
to Lochleven, but even in tls retreat, which the 
people called ‘the Lion’s Den,” his wealth and 
abilities rendered him formidable Having, by 
means of the earl of Mar, obtained possession of 
the castle and garrison of Stirling, and the person 
of the king, he soon recovered all the authority he 
possessed during his regency He now proceeded 
rigorously against his enemies, the Hamiltons and 
others, but in the midst of his measures of revenge 
and punishment, he was himself accused by Cap- 
tain Stewart, a favourite of the king, (created earl 
of Arran) of being accessory to the murder of his 
majesty'’s father, and brought to trial at Edin- 
burgh, June 1, 1681 The whole proceedings 
against him seam to have been violent, irregular, 
and oppressive The jury was composed of his 
avowed enemier, and he was found guilty of con- 
cealing, and of being art and part in the conspiracy 
against the life of Darnley The first part of tho 
verdict did not surprise him, but he twice repeated 
the words “art and part,” with some vehemenco 
addmg, ‘*God knows it 18 not xo!” Hie was be- 
headed next day by an instriunent called “ the 
Maiden,” which he had himself imtrodaced into 
Scotland In his ‘Confession,’ being the sub- 
stance of a conference held the same morning with 
John Durie and Walter Balcanquhal, munistera, 
he admitted that on his return from England after 
the murder of Rizzo, Bothwell had informed him 
of the conspiracy against Darnley, which the 
queen, as he told him, knew of and approved, but 
that he had no hand im it And as to revealing 
the plot, “to whom,” said he, ‘should I have 
revealed it? To the Queen? She was the doer 
of it I was mindit indeed to the king’s father, 
but that I durst uot for my life, for I knew him 
to be sic a barn, that there was nothing told nim 
but he would reveal it to heragain And howbdeit 
they have condemned me of art and part, rore- 
knowledge and concealing of the king’s murder, 
yet, as I shall anawer to God, I never had art or 
part, red or counsel, in that matter I foreknew, 
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indeed, and concealed it, becanse I durat not 
reveal it to any creature for my life” When his 
keepers told him that the guards were in attendance 
and all in readiness, he replied, “I thank my God, I 
am ready likewise” On the scaffold his behaviour 
was calm, aud his countenance and voice unaltered, 
and after some time spent in devotion, he suffered | 
death with the Intrepidity which became tho name 
of Douglas his head was placed on the public 
jail'ot Edinburgh, and his body, after lying till 
sunset on the scaffold, covered with a beggarly 
cloak, was carried by common porters to the naual 
bnrylng-place of criminals = Having no issue, the 


regent made an entail of the earldom in favour of 
hia nephew the eighth earl of Angus, and, after 
him, m case he died without isanc, in favour of 
Willam Douglas of Lochleven, who became the 
seventh earl of Morton 


Subjomned 1s hus portrait | 





DOUGLAS, Rosrrt, an emiment Presbyterian | 
clergyman of the seventcenth century, was im 
early life chapl un to the Scota Auxiharies im the 
service of Gustavus Adolphus, m the Thirty Years 
War, and became a great favowite with that 
monarch Ile 1s said to have been a grandson of 
Mary, Queen of Scots, through a child borne by 
her to George Douglas of Lochleven, but of this 
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there is no proof On leaving the army, Gustavns 
said of him that he scarce ever knew a person of 
his qualifications for wisdom 


he said, ‘might have been counsellor to any 
prince in Earope, for pradence and knowledge, he 
might bo moderator to a general assembly; ahd 
even for military skill I conld very freely trust my 
army to his conduct” In corroborution of this, 
It ws related that in one of Gustavus’ battles, he 
was standing at some distance on a rising ground, 
and when both wings were engaged, he observed 
sone mismanagement m the left wing that was 
like to prove fatal, and he either went or sent to 
acquaint the commanding officer, and 1¢ was ro- 
inedied, in consequence of which they gained 
the battle While m the army, having no other 
book beside him, he committed nearly the whole 
of the Bible to memory Tn 1641 ho waa one 
of the numstera of Edinburgh, and frequently 
preached before parhament Wodrow styles him 
“na great state preacher, one of the greatest we 
ever had im Scotland” On January 6, 1649, he 
was one of the six ministers called im to assist the 
committee of despatch of parliament im drawing 
up instructions for their commissioners in London 
to endeavour to prevent the proceedings against 
the king [Balfon's Annala, vol up 386] He 
reneral Assembly which 


“Mr Douglas,” 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


was moderator of the 
met in July 1649 and possessed great influence 
and authority anong the ergy = In August 1650 
ne was one of the commissioners sent by the 
church of Dunfermline to solicit fiom Charles the 
Second tis aubseription to a declaration of his 
sentiments, which he refused te give Aft the | 
coron ition of Chailes at Scone Januiry 1, 1651, 
Douglas officiated, and his sermon on the occamion | 
was printes tle was afterwards, with other 
members of the church commission, sent prisoner | 
to London by Cromwell, but soon released In | 
16459, when General Monk Icft Scotland, he and, 
the othe: leaders of the Regolutioners sent Mr | 
James Sharp to London with lim, fe attend to | 
the mteresta of the Presbytatan ehurch = The 

correspondence of the latter with Vr Douglas is 

inserted in WW odrow’s ‘ History of the Suffermygs of 
the Charch of Scotland’ While Sharp violated 
the trust reposed in inm, and was appointed 
primate of Scotland, Douglas indignantly refused 
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the iiigh eplecopal preferment that was offered to 
him, to accede to the introduction of prelacy. He 
w wuld, by Kirkton, the church historian, to have 
sald to Sharp, on parting, ‘ James, I see you will 
engage. I perceive you areclear You Hill be 
made archbishop of St Andrews. Take It, and 
the curse of God with it” So saying, he clapped 
him on the shoulder, and shut the door upon him 
He afterwards resigned his charge at Edinburgh, 
and in 1669 was admitted by the pnvy council, as 
an indulged minister, to the parish of Pencaitland 
in East Lothian The date of bis death is un- 
known He had a son, Alexander, who was 
minister of Logie aud one of the correspondents 
of Wodrow, to whose manuscript Analecta we are 
chiefly indebted fur all that is known concermng 
his father 

DOUGLAS, James, M J), a skilful anatomat 
and accomplished medical writer, was born in 
Scotland about 1675 Ou completing his educa- 
tlon, ha proceeded to London, where he became 
eminent as a lecturer on anatomy and surgery 
After publishing various medical works, he directed 
his attention party ularly to the difficult and pam- 
ful operation of hthotomy, and brought out m 
1726, ‘A History of the lateral Operation to 
Stone,’ republished with an Appendix in 1738 
Heo was subsequently appomted physician to the 
king, who granted him a yearly penaion of five 
hundred guineas His high reputation wax con- 
atdlerably increased by hia exposure of the decep- 
tion of a female adventurer named Maria Tofts, 
who pretended that in occasional accouchements 
to which she was subject, she brought forth rab- 
bits, and thus imposed on the credulity of many 
persons A full description of the fraud he pub- 
lished iu au advertisement in Mannimgham's Jour 
nal = As lectmer vn anatomy, he took for lia 
assistant the afterwards celebrated Dr Walliam 
Hanter, who found In him both a patron and a 
benefactor He also stadicd sunccessfully the 
interesting subject of botanical science, and pub- 
lished several works on the subject. He died m 
1742 He had collucted, at a great expense, all 
the editions of Horace published from 1476 to 1739 

A list of his publications is subjomed 


De Anri Humano [ractatu. Uonon 1704, 4to. 


Myographie Comparater epranes or as comparative 
| 





description of all the muscles in a man and in a quatruped (@ 
dog) with an account of the muscles peculiar to a woman. 
Lond. 1707, 12mo. Edin. 1775, 8vo. To this edition an 
account of the blood vemels is added. Edin. 1750, Gro. 

Descriptio comperata Musculorum corporis humani et qued- 
rupedis, Lugd. Bat. 1729, 8vo. Leyd. 1788, 8vo. Dub. 
1777, 8vo. 

A short Appendix to his account of the Human Muecies. 
13mo. 

Bibliographie anatomics specimen, seu Catalogus pens 
omnium aucturum qu ab Hippocrate ad Harvesum rem ana- 
tomicam aiilustrarunt. Lond. 1715, 8vo. With improve- 
ments. Leyden, 1784, 8vo. Londen, 1755, 8vo. 

Index Materue Medic. London, 1724, 4to. 

Lilium Sarnetse, a description of the Guernsey Lily, with 
8 large figures and a botanical dissection of the Coffee 
Berry, with figures. Loudon, 1725, 1787, fol. 

Arbor Yemenuis fructum Cafe ferens, or, a description and 
history of the Coflee Tree. London, 1725, 1727, fol. Sup- 
plement to the above, same year fol 

History of the Lateral Operation for extracting the Stone 
by making & wound near th: great protuberance of the Os 
Iscluunn &« first attempted bv Frere Jacques in France, &a 
Lond 1726, 8vo. 1720 In Tatw Lug Bat. 1788, 4to 

Appendix to the Lateral Operution of the Stone London, 
1781, 8vo = Lewd. 1788, 8vo. 

A Desenption of the Pentonaam of that part of the Mem- 
brana Cellulans which hes on its outsile, with an account of 
the true mtuation of all the Abdominal Viscera. London, 
1730, 4to. In Latin, Helmst. 1733, 8vo =Lug Bat. 1737, 
Bro. 

Nine Anatomual Figures, representing the external parta, 
munclus, and bones of the human body London, 1748, fol. 

Account of a verv lurg Lunour on the fore part of the 
Neck Phil Trans. 1706 0 Abr v 285 

Of a bvdropa ovarn figure of the Glandule and of the 
Uteris in a Puerpera = Tb 318 

Ulcer im the nght kidney, diwection Tb. 554 

An extraordinary Dilatation of the left ventricle of the 
heart. Ib 1714 Abr wi 181 

A botanical description of the Hower and imid-veewcl of the 
true Englih Saffron Ib 1723 Abr wi p. 078 

On the Glands in the human spleen, ou » fracture in the 
upper part of the thigh bone. 1716. Abr vi 2t2 

Natural Histury of the hemecopterus, or Flammgo. Ib 
208 

An account of a new method of cutting for the Stone 
580 1722 

A botanical desuription of the flower and seed vessel of the 
Plunt called Crocus Autumnal Sativus. Ib 678. 1723 

On the Culture and Management of Saffron in England 
Ib 1728) =Abr wil, 278 

A short account of the differcat kinds of Ipecacuanhs. Ib 
846. 1729 


Ib 


DOUGLAS, Jonn, an emingnt lithotomist, 
brother of the preceding, was for some time sur- 
geon to the Weatmuinater Infirmary, and Fellow of 
the Royal Souety He was the author of several 
medical contreversial treatises, criticisamg the 
works of Chamberlain, Chapman, and Oheseiden, 
most of which are now forgutten A let of they 
titles ia subjoined 
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Syllabus ef what is to be preferred in » course of, Lectures 
gm Anatomy London, 1719, 4to. 

New method of making the high operation for Stone. 
London, 1720, 1723, 4to. 

Advertisement occasioned by some passages in Mannmgton 
Arms Diary London, 1721, 8vo. 

Lithotomus Oastratua, or Ohuselden’s Treatise on the high 
operation for the Stone, exammed. London, 1723, &vo. 

An account of Mortifications, and of the surprising effects 
of bark in putting, a stop to their progress. London, 1729, 
1782, Bvo. 

Remarks on that pompous book entitled, Osteographia, or 
the Anatomy of the Bones, by Mr Cheselden London, 
1785, 8vo. 

A short account of the state of Midwifery in London and 
Westminster, &c. London, 17380, 8vo 

A Dissertation on the Veneresl Dusease Lond 1737, 8vo. 

A short Dissertation on the Gont. Lond. 1741, 8vo 

Treatise on the Hydrocele. Lond 1755, 8vo. 

An Answer to the Remarks on a Treatuwse on Hydrocele. 
London, 1758, Svo. These Remarks were by Mr Justamoni. 

Account of the new method of cutting for the Stone. 
Phil ‘Trans. 1722 Abr vi p. 580 

Surgical questions stated and anawered 
vii. p 200 


Tb 1727 = Abr 

DOUGLAS, Joun, D D , a learned prelate and 
critic. the son of Archibald Douglas, a respectabic 
merchant, was born in Pittenweem, Fifeshire, July 
14,1721 His father was the son of the youngest 
brother of John Douglas, Esq of Tilwhilly in Kin- 
cardineshire After some preliminary cducation at 
the grammar school of Dunbar, he was in 1736 sent 
to St Mary's College, Oxford, being entered as a 
commoner In 1738 he was elected to an exhi- 
bition on Bishop Warner's foundation in Bahol 
College, and in 1741 he took bis bachelor s degree 
After visiting France and Flanders, he returned to 
the university, and in 1743 he was ordamed dea- 
con In 1744 he was appointed chaplain to the 
tlird foot guards, and was for some time with the 
regiment m Flanders, and at the battle of Fonte- 
noy was engaged carrying orders from Gencrual 
Campbell to a detachment of English troops In 
September 1745, he returned to England, with 
that portion of the army which was ordered home 
on the breaking out of the rebellion, and having 
no longer any cqpnexion with the guards, he re- 
turned to college, where he was elected one of the ex- 
hibitioners on Mr Snell’s foundation. In 1747 he 
became carate of Tilehurst, near Reading, and after- 
wards of Dunstew, in Oxfordshire Soon after he 
was sclected by the varl of Bath to accompany his 
son, Tord Pultency, as travelling tutor to the 
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the eart presented him to the free chapel of 
Eaton-Constantine, and the donatlve of Upping- 
ton, in Shropshire. In 1750 he preferred him to 
the vicarage of High Ercal, in Shropshire, and 
continued a steady patron and friend to him 
throughout life He only resided occasionally on 
hia livings, at the desire of Lord Bath, he took a 
house contiguous to Bath house in London, where 
he passed the winter months In the summer he 
generally accompanied his lordship in his country 
excuraions, and in his visits tothe nobility In the 
Easter term of 1758 he took his doctor's degree, 
and was presented by Lord Bath to the living of 
Kenley in Shropshire He had ere this devoted 
himself to writing various political and controver- 
sial pamplicts In 1761 he was appointed ono of 
his mayesty’a chaplains, and in 1762 was made 
Ganon of Windsor, which benefice ho exchanged 
with Dr Burrington, m 1776, for a reaidentiary 
canonry of St Paul's In 1764 Lord Bath died, 
and left lim hia library , but his lordship’s relative, 
Ceneral Pulteney, not wishing it to be removed 
from the family, gave him a thousand pounds 
for it On the general's death, It was again be- 
queathed to him, and he again relinquished it to 
Sir William Pulteney for the same sum Be- 
sides superintending the pubhention of Lord 
Clarendon’s Letters and Diary, and asmating Lord 
Hardwicke and Sir John Dalrymple in arranging 
their mannacripts for the press, at the request of 
Lord Sandwich, firat lord of the admiralty, he pre- 
pared for publication the yournal of Captam Cook's 
voyuges In 1778 he was elected a fellow of the 
Royal and Antiquarian Societies In September 
1787 he was made bishop of Carlisle, and in 1788 
dean of Windsor Jn 1792 he was translated to 
the see of Salisbury He was a member of the 
Literary Club founded by Dr Jolmaon, and ts 
frequently mentioned m Boswell’s Lifo of the 
latter lis death took place on 18th May 1807 
His literary labours may be summed up im the 
following list of the public itions in which he was 


engaged 


Milton no Plagary, or, a Detection of the Forgenes in 
Lauder’s Fixany Tondon 1751, 8vo 2d edition, anrrected 
and enlarged by the addition of a postscnpt. London, 1756, 





8v0 
The Cntenon, or, Mirncles Examined, in the form of Let- 


Continent. On hia return to England in 1749, | ters, and intended as an antidote against the writings of 
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‘Giene, Voltaire, and the philosophers of that dey. Lend. 
1784, Bro. : 

An Apology for the Clergy against the Hutchinsonians, 
Methodists, &e. 1755 

The Destruction of the French Foretold by Easkiel, being 
an frenical defence of the sects attacked in the former 
pamphlet. 1759 aes 

An attack on certain positions contained m Bower's History 
of the Popes, &c. London, 1756. 

A Serious Defence of the Adnunistration. 1756 

Bower and Tillemont compared. 1757 

A ful] canfutation of Bower's Three Defences. 1758 

The Complete and Final Detection of Bower 1758. 

The Conduct of a late noble Commander candidly Con- 
sidered; (in defince of Lord George Sackville). 1759 

A Letter to two great Men on the approach of Pesce, 
Which excited great attentlon, and was generally attnbuted 
to Lord Bath. 1709 

In 1760, be wrote the Preface to the translation of Hooke's 
Negociations in Scotland, 

Seasonable Hints trom an Honest Man 1761 

The Sentiments of a Frenchman, written in December 
1762, on the day on which the preliminaries of peace were to 
be taken into consideration in parliament. Being printed on 
a sheet of paper, it was pasted on the walls in every part of 
London, and distributed among the members as they entered 
the house. 

In 1768, he superintended the publication of Henry earl of 
Olarendon's Diary and Letters, and wrote the Preface pretixed 
to these papers. 

Daring 1766, 1767, and 1768, he wrote several political 
papers printed in the Public Advertwer, aud all the Letters 
which appeared in that Paper in 1770 and 1771, under the 
signatures of Tacitus and Manhun, were written hy Inm 

In 1776 and 1777 ho was employed in proparing Captain 
Oook'n Journal for publication In 1781, he prepared for 
puhlication the Journal of Cook's third and last voyage, and 
supplied the Introduction and Notes. 

In 1777, he anweted Lord Hardwicke in arranging and pub- 
lishing his Miscellaneuns Papers, which came out in the fol- 
lowing year 

A Sermon, preached befure the House of Lords on the 
anniversary of King Charles’ martyrdom. London, 1789, 4to. 

The anniversary sermon, preached before the Society for 


the Propagation of tle Gospel, prefixed to the annual pnnted 
sccount of their proceodings, 1793. 


DOUGLAS, Sim Citantres, Bart, a distin- 
guished naval officer, a native of Scotland, and 
a descendant of the sixth earl of Morton, was 
originally in the Dutch service, and it was with 
difficulty that he was enabled to obtain rank in 
the British navy In the Seven Years’ War, 
» which commenced in 1756, he was gradually pro- 
moted till he became post-captain In 1763 he 
went to St. Peteraburgh In 1775, on the war 
with America breaking out, he had a broad pen- 
dant given him, aud commanded the squadron 
emploved in the Gulf of 8t. Lawrence His ser- 
vices on this station obtained for him the most 
flattering honoura on his return to England, and 
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CORD GLENBERVIE. 
he wasvcreated a baronet, 28d January 1777, for 
having, at the head of his squadron, the previous 
year, forced a passage up the river St. Lawrence, 
and relieved Quebec, then closely invested by the 
Americans. Soon after he obtained the command 
of the Duke, of 98 guns Sir Charles cultivated 
on shipboard a natural genius for mechanics, for 
which he was remarkabic, and at his suggestion, 
the substitution of locks for matches in naval 
gunnery was universally adopted throughout the 
‘British navy He was appointed, November 34, 
1781, captain of the fleet to Sir George Rodney, 
then about to proceed on his second expedition to 
the West Indies Sir George's flag belng hoisted 
in the Formidable, sir Charies assumed the com- 
mand of that vessel, and, sailing from Torbay, 
January 15, 1782, they engaged and signally de- 
feated the French ficet on the ensuing 12th of 
April, the Formidable, followed by the Namur, 
the Canada, and the rest of the ships astern, hav- 
ing broken through the enemy's line, The merit 
of this sakilfal manauvre, which till then was un- 
known in naval warfare, has been claimed for his 
father, since his death, by Sir Howard Douglas, 
son of Sir Charles, but Mr Clerk of Eldin seems 
to have originally suggested the idea. Sir Charles 
was afterwards intrusted with the command of 
the Nova Scotia station, which he soon resigued 
During the preparations for war in 1787, he was 
promoted to the rank of rear-admiral, and in 1788 
was re-appointed to the Nova Scotia station He 
died enddenly at Edinburgh of apoplexy 10th 
March 1789 He was so perfect a linguist that 
he could speak six European languages correctly 
He married, first, a Datch lady of rank, who died 
in 1769, and secondly, Sarah, danghter of John 
Wood, Esq , and had three sons and two daughters 

DOUGLAS, Sy.ivester, Lory GLenseErvie, 
eldest son of John Douglas of Fechil in Aberdeen- 
shire, descended from Sir Archibald Douglas of 
Glenbervie, grandson of the fifth carl of Angus, 
was born May 24,1743 Ho was educated for 
the medical profession, which he forsook for the 
law, and attained to great eminence at the Eng- 
lwh bar In September 1789 he married the eldest 
daughter of Lord North, the prime minister, after- 
wards earl of Guildford. His tirst political situa- 
tion was that of secretary to the lord lieutenant of 
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Ireland, and in 1798 he was elected M.P. for 


“St. Canice in that kingdom In 1795 he was 


chosen M.P in the parliament of Great Britain 
for Fowey In Cornwall, and the same year consti- 
tuted one of the commissioners for the affairs of 
India, an office which he held till 1806 In 1796 
he was chosen, for Midhurst In 1797 he became 
one of the lords of the treasury, and in November 
1800 was appointed governor of the Cape of Good 
Hope. On 29th December of that ycar he was 
created a peer of Ireland, uuder the title of Lord 


ried, but had issue only by his second wife, Mar- 
garet, eldest daughter of Sir James MacDonald of 
MacDonald, baronet, viz , Alexander, a physician 
of eminence, who succeeded him, and Janet, mar- 
ried. to Kenneth, a younger son of Donald Mac- 
Kenzie, Esq of Kilcoy. 

DOUGLAS, William, an eminent musiature 
painter, a lineal descendant of the Glenbervie 
family, was born in Fifeshire, April 14, 1780 
Heo received a useful education, and was well 
acquainted with both the dead and Ilving lan- 


Glenbervie of Kincardine, and did not go out to; guages. From his infancy he displayed a taste 
the Cape, having relinquished the governorship in | for the fine arts While yot a mere child, he 


February 1801, when he was nominated joint pay- 
master-general of the forces in the room of Mr 
Canning In 1808 he was appointed surveyor- 
general of the woods and forests, which office he 
resigned in 1806, but resumed it in 1807 Hi 
died May 2, 1823 At his death, (his son, the 
Hon Frederick Sylvester North Douglas, having 
died before him,) the title became extinct Hie 
works are 


Speech in the House of Commons, Apmnl 23d, 1799, relative 
to the Umon with Ireland 1799, Svo 

History of the Cuses of Controverted Elections, which were 
tried and determined during the first and second sexuon of 
the 14th Parliament of Great Britain, beng the 15th and 
16th Seasions of Geo. HI, with an Introduction, of the 
Jurindiction of the House of Commons m the trial of Contro- 
verted Elections. Lond 1785, 2 volu. 8vo. 2d edition, with 
additions. 1786 8d edit. with additions. Lond 1790, 8vo. 
4th edit. with additions by Wilham Frere, Sergeant at Law 
Lond. 1818, 2 voli. 8vo 

of Cases in the Court of Kings Bench, in the 19th, 

20th, and 2ist years of Geo WIJ = 3d edition with additiunn. 
Lond. 1790, 2 vols. 8vo. 

Experiments and Obsorvations oh a Blue Substance found 
in a Peat Moss m Sootland = Phil Trans. Abr xu 547) = 1768. 

On the Tokay and other Wincs of Hungary Ib. x 451 
1773 


DOUGLAS, Stir Rosert, Bart of Glenbervie, 
ancceeded bis brother, Sir William Douglas, in 
1764 (ree page 49) He was the author of 
*The Peerage of Scotland, historical and gen- 
ealogical, illastrated with plates Kdinburgh, 1764, 
follo The second edition, revised and ca- 
rected, and with a Continuation by the late John 
Philip Wood, Eaq , appeared in 1814, in 2 vols 
folio Sir Robert also compiled the Baronetage of 
Scotland, containing an Historical and Goncalogi- 
cal Account of the Gentry of that Kingdom, pub- 
lished at Edinburgh in 1798 He was thrice mar- 
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would leavo lus play-fellows to their sports, to 
watch the effects of light and shade, and, creeping 
along the furrows of the ficlda, study the perspec- 
tive of the ndges This enabled him to excel as 
a landscape painter, and gave great beauty to his 
miniatures He and Mr John Barnet, tho cele- 
brated engraver, were fellow-apprentices to the 
late Mr Robert Scott of Edinburgh Having 
adopted the profession of a miniature painter, he 
was liberally patronized by many of the nobility 
and gentry both of Scotland and England, and his 
works will be found In some of the finest collec- 
tions in this country He waa, in particular, em- 
ployed by the Buccleuch family, and July 9, 1817, 
was appoited miniature painter for Scotland to the 
late lamented Princess Charlotte and Prince Leo- 
pold, afterwards king of the Belgians He possessed 
genius, fancy, taste, delicacy, and that rarer gift, 
combination, in a very high degree, and his en- 
thusiasm for his art could only be surpassed by 
his excellence His private virtuca and social 
worth were acknowledged by all who had the pri- 
vilege of lis acquaintance In his domestic rela- 
tions, he was an affectionate husband, a good 
father, and a warm-hearted and faithful friend 
His constant engagements prevented him from 
contributing to the Edinburgh exhibitions, but his 
worka frequently graced the walls of the Royal 
Academy at Somereet House Mr Cumbe, the 
phrenologist, had a cast taken from tis head while 
in life, and mentions, in one of his works, that the 
organs of his cranium were well developed for his 
profession In a note attached to Mr David 
Mallock’s poem on ‘ The Immortality of the Soul,’ 
that gentleman thus speaks of him —“ The author 
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‘wed take this opportunity of stating, that if he 
bas been at all successful in depicting any of the 
bolder features of nature, this he in a great mea- 
eure owes to the conversation of his respected 
friend, William Dongtas, Esq , Edinber g@i,vwho 
was no less a true poet than an eminent artist ” 
Mr Douglas died at lis house, Hart Street, Edin- 
burgh, January 80, 1832 He left a widow, a 
gon, and two daughters 

DOUGLAS, Davim, an eminent botanist and 
enterprising traveller, whose name is associated 
with all the rare and beautiful plants introduced in 
his time from North West America, was born at 
Scone, near Perth, in 1799 While yet a boy, he 
was employed in the gardens of the earl of Mans- 
field, at that time under the auperintendence of 
Mr Beattie, to whom he was bound apprentice 
for seven yeats Abort. 1817 he removed to Val- 
leyfield, the seat of Sir Robert Preston, Bart , and 
about 1819 obtained admission to the Botanic 
Garden at Glasgow, where his fondness for plants 
attracted the notice of Dr, afterwards Sir W J 
Hooker, professor of botany, whom he accompanied 
in bis excursions through the western Highlands, 
and assisted in collecting matenals for the ‘ Flora 
Scotica,’ with which that gentleman was then 
engaged Dr Hooker recommended him to the 
Horticultural Society of London as a botanical 
collector, and im 1828 he was despatched to the 
United States, where he procured many fine plants 
and greatly increased the Souiety’s collection of 
fruit trees He returned in the autumn of the 
same year, and in July 1824 he was sent to ex 
plore the botanical riches of the country adjoining 
the Columbla river, and southwards towards Cali- 
fornia On his arrival tuere in the succeeding 
April, ho at once commenced bis rescarches, and, 
from time to time, tranemitted homme vast collec- 
tions of sceds, along with dried apecimens, beauti- 
fully preserved, which became part of the Herb- 
arium in the garden of the societv at Chiawick, 
Of the genus Prnus he discovered several species, 
some of which attained to an cuormons size, and 
to him botanists are indebted for the elegant 
Clarkia, the different species of Pentsemons, Lu- 
pines, Ginotheras, Ribeses, and a host of other or- 
namental plants 


He returned to Fugland in September 1827, | 
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and was shortly afterwards élected a follow of the: 


Linngan, Geological, and Zoological Societies, te 
each of which he contributed several papers, since 
published in their ‘Transactions.’ About the be- 
ginning of October 1829, Mr. Douglas again sailed 
for the Columbia river, where he arrived Jane 8, 
1830 = After’ re-visiting North California, he made 
an excursion to the Sandwich islands. He died 
July 12, 1834, at the age of thirty-six, in the 
island of Hawaii, on the road to Hido, having 
fallen into a pit made by the natives for catching 
wild bulls , and, one of the latter being in it at the 
time, it is supposed that his death was caused by 
wounds inflicted on him by the captured bullock. 


DaumMonn, a surname derived originally from the parixh 
of Drymen, m what is now the western district of Stirlng- 
shire. The Guelio name w Drweman, ugnifying a ridge, or 
Ingh groand. One of the Scottish clans, which, like the Gor- 
dons, resided on the borders of the Highlands rather than m 
the Highlands themselves, possessed this surname, and ther 

lar clan badge, anciently worn an the distinguishing 
inark of the chief, was the holly 

The ongin of the Drummonds 18 traditionally traced to a 
nobleman of Hungary, named Muaunce, who 1s aud to have 
accoinpanied Edgar Atheling and his two sisters to Scotland, 
in 1068, when thev fled to avoid the hostility of William the 
Conqueror The vessel which contained the royal fugitives 
was piloted by ths Maunce, but was cast, by stress of 
weather, on the coust of Fife Thev were reosived with roval 
munificence by Malcolm Canmore, who marned Margaret the 
elder of the two princesses, and conferred on the Hungarian 
Maurice lnrge posseanons, particularly Drymen or Drummond 
in Stirlingshire, from whence his descendants took their sur- 
name Ths Maunce was the tor of the earls of 
Perth [See Pentn, earl of } He was by Malcolm Canmore 
appointed seneachal or steward of Lannox. 

An ancestor of the noble family of Perth thus fancifully 
interpreta the ongin of the name Dram in Gaelic agmifies a 
height, and onde a wave, the name being given to Maurice the 
Hungarian to express bow gallantly he had conducted through 
the awelling waves the ahip m which pmnce Edgar and his 
two alsters had embarked for Hungarv, when they were dnven 
out of their course, on the Scottish coast There are other 
conjectural derivations of the name, but the terntona) defini- 
tion above-mentioned appears to be the correct one. 

The chief of the family at the epoch of their first appearing 
in written records was Malcolm Beg, (or the httle) chamber- 
lain on the estate of Levenax, and the fifth from the Hunga 
rian Maunce, who marned Ada, daughter of Malduin, third 
earl of Levenax. bv Beatrix, daughter of Walter lord high 
steward of Scotland, and died hefore 1260 

Two of his grandaona are recorded as having aworn fealty 
to Edward the First. 

The name of one of them, Gilbert de Dromund, “ del 
County de Dunbretan,” appears in Prynne’s copy of the 
Ragman Roll He was Drummond of Balquapple in Perth- 
shire and had a eon Malcolm de Drnmmoad, who also swore 
fealty to Edward in 1296, and wan father of Bryce Dram- 
mond killed in 1880 bv the Monteith. 

The other, the elder brother of Gilbert, named Sir John de 
























Mentaith, and countess In her own right. 

Hie eldest son, Sir Malcolm de Drummond, attached him- 
self firmly to the canse of Bruce, and about the time of his 
father's death, he was taken prisoner by Sir John Segrave, an 
English knight ,“on hearing which “ good news” Edward, on 
26th August 1801, offered oblations at whe shnne of St. 
Mungo, in the cathedral church of Glaagow Kimg Robert, 
after the battle of Bannockburn, bestowed upon him cer- 
tain lands in Perthshire. Sir Robert Dougias thinks that the 
caltrops (or three-spiked pieces of Iron, with the motto, 
“ Gang warily ”) in the armonal beanngs of the Drammonds, 
afford a presamption that Sir Malcolm had been active in the 
use of these formidable, and on that occwuon very destructive 
weapons. Inthe parliament held by Bruce m 1315 at Ayr, 
he sat as one of the great barons of the kingdom He mar- 
ried a daughter of Sir Patrick Graham of Kincardine, elder 
brother of Sir John Graham, and ancostor of the family of 
Montrose. He had a son, Sir Maleolm Drummond, who dial 
about 1846. The latter had three sons, John, Maunce, and 
Walter The two former marned heiressos. 

Maurice's lady was oule heiress of Concraig and of the 
stewardship of Strathearn, to both of which he succeeded. 

The wife of John, the eldest son, was Mary, eldest daughter 
and co-heiress of Sir WilHam de Montefex, with whom he got 
the lands of Anchterarder, Kincardine in Monteith, Cargill, 
and Stobhali in Perthshire He had four sons, Sir Maleolin 
and Sir John, who both succeeded to the posscamonn of the 
family, Wilham, who marned Ehaubeth ono of the daughtens 
and oo-helresses of Airth of Airth, with whom he zot the 
lands of Carnock, and from nm the Drummonds of Carmock, 
Meidhope, Hawthornden, and other families of the unine are 
descended, and Dougal, bishop of Dunblane about 1398, and 
three daughters, namely, 

Anabella, marred, m 1357, John, earl of Carnck, ligh 
ateward of Scotland, afterwards King Robert tho Third, and 
thus became queen of Scotland, and the mother of David, 
duke of Rothesay, starved to death in the palace of Falkland, 
sn 1402, and of Fumes the First, an well as of three daughter, 
Margaret, married to Sir Colin Campbell of Lochow, Jvan, 
to Stewart of Donallv, and Mary, to Macdonald of the Isleca. 

A portrait of (jneen Annabella is given in the second 
v lume of Pukerton’s Scottish Gallery, taken from a drawing 
in colours by Johnson, after Tamieson, m the collection at 
Taymouth Pinkerton thinks it probable that Jamieson had 
ame archetype from her tomb at Dunfermline, or some old 
hmong. A woodcut of it is given on next column 

From the weakness and lameness of her husband, Queen 
Annabella had coumderable inflnence, and supported the 
whole dignity of the court. Her letters to Richard the Second 
of England have been printed 1 the Appendix to volume L 
of the History of Sontland, under the Stuarts. London, 1797, 
4to. Fordun states that Annabella, and Traill, bishop of St. 
Andrews, managed with eminent prudence the affuirs of the 
kingdom , appeasing discords among the nobles, and receiving 
foreigners with hospitality and miunificence, an that on their 
death it was a common saying that the glory of Scotland was 

Thoy both ded in 1401 

In May 1360, in consequence of a feud which had long 
eubsisted between the Drommonds and the Menteiths of 
Rusky, a was entered into at a meeting on the banks 
of the Forth, in presence of the two justicanes of Scotland, 
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and others to whom the matter had been referred hy oume 
mand of David the Second, bv wluch Sir John Drimmonu 
resigned certumn Jands in the Lennox, and shortly after, the 
residence of the family seem to have bean transferred from 
Drymen in Stirlingshire, where they had chiefly lived for 
abont two hundred yenrs, to Stobhali, im Perthshire, which 
had some years before come into their possesion by marnaze. 

Sur Malcolm Drummond, the eldest son, had four hundred 
franca for his share of the forty thonsand sont from France, 
to be dixtnbuted among the principal men in Scotland in 
138h, beng demgued im the acquittance “ Matorme de Dro- 
mod” He was at the battle of Otterbourne in 13K8, when 
his brother-im-law, Tnines, second earl of Pouglus and Mar, 
was killed, on which event he succeeded to the earldom of 
Mar in nght of his wife, Lady Isabel Douglas, only daughter 
of William, first earl of Douglas = Wyntoun calls lin— 


“Selivre Malcolm of Drummond, lord of Mur, 
A maniull knycht, baith wise and war" 


That in, wary From King Robert the Phird he recened 
a charter, in wich the king styles him lis “ beloved brother,” 
of x pension of £20 furth of Inverness, in satisfaction of the 
third part of the ransom (which exceeded mx hundred pounds) 
of Sir Randolph Percy, brother of Hotapar who appears to 
have been made pnaoner by hin assistance at the above-named 
battle. His death was a vinient one, having been seized by 
a band of ruffians and imprisoned till he died * of his hard 
captivity” [hus happened befure 27th Mav, 1408, as on 
thit date his countess granted « charter in her widowhood 

Subsequent transactions may help to explain the causes of his 
fate, as well as create xnapicion an to the actual perpetrators. 
Not long after hw death, Alexander Stewart, a natural son of 
“the Wolf of Badenoch,” « bandit and robber by profession, 
having cast his eyes on the lands of the earldom, slgrmed the 
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December 1423. He died in 1428, By his wife, Ehzabetb 
Sinclair, daughter of Henry, earl of Orkney, he bad several 
sona, the youngest of whom, John, left Scotland about 1418, 
and settling in the island of Madeira, prospered there. He 
was known by the name of Jolin Escortio, supposed to be x 
corruption of Escossio, the Portuguese word for a Scotaman. 
Several letters that afterwards paseed betwixt his descendants 
and the Drummond family in Scotland are inserted in Viscount 
Strathallan’s Genealogy of the House of Drummond, 1641 
One of these descendants, Manual Alphonso Fernara Drum- 
mond, during the minonty of James the Fifth, sent from 
Portugal a memage by a gentleman named Thomas Drum- 
mond, then on his travels, requesting an account of the 
family from which he was descended, “ with a textificate of 
thetr gentility and the coat of arms pertaining to the name,” 
and stating that the number of descendants of John Esoortio 
fo the Portuguese dominions was no lees than two hundred 
In reply to this request, David Lord Drummond, who was 
then a minor, obtained from the council of Scotland “a noble 
testiinony under the great neal of the kingdome, wherein the 
deacent of the Drammonds from that first Hungarian admiral 
to Queen Margaret 1s largely attented,”—the atteaters bemg, 
with the Archbishop of St. Andrews and the buhops of 
Aberdeen and Dunblane, a number of the principal peers, 
knighta, and barons of Scotland A short time after, namelv, 
in 1588, the same David Lord Drummond mgned a bond, 
wherein he acknowledged relationship with the Campbells, 
who consider the Drummonds merely a branch or offshoot 
from their tribe, being descended, they say, from one Duncan 
Drummach, a brother of Ewen Campbell, first kmght of 
Lochawe. The connexion could only have been by marriage, 
and does not seem to have been otherwise recognised by the 
head of the Camphell clan, as the earl of Argyle of the time 
was among the attesters of the above ‘noble testimony ” 
John's eldest son, Sir Walter Drommond, was knighted by 
King James the Second, and died in 1455. He had three 
sons Sir Malcolm, his enccessor, John, dean of Dunblane , 
and Walter of Ledcrieff, ancestor of the Druammonds of Blair- 
Drummond, (now the Home Drummonds, Henry Home, the 
celebrated Lord Kames, havine married Agatha, daughter of 
James Drummond of Blair-Drummond, and successor in the 
estate to her nephew in 1766); of Gairdrum , of Newton, and 
other families of the name. Woe have already (at vol. £ p. 


purchased the estate of Blair), with his son, Wilham, being 
blood, an they were leaving the kirk of Blair in Perthshire, 








LORD DBUMMOND. 


Stobbail family, Sir Maleolm by name, had great possessions 
in the counties of Dumberton, Perth, and Stirling, and died 
in 1470. By his wife Marion, daughter of Murray of Tulli- 
bardine, he had six sone. His eldest son, Sir John, wae first 
Lord Drummond; Walter, the second son, designed of Deaa- 
ston, after being rector of St. Andrews, became chancellor of 
Dunkeld, and afterwards dean of Dunblane, and «t lest was 
appointed by James the Fourth clerk register of Sentland 
James, the third son, and Thomas, the fourth, were the an 
cestors of several of the landed famihes of Scotland of the 
name of Drummond. 

Sir John, the eldest son, was a personage of considerable 
importance in the reigna of James the Third and Fourth, 
having been concerned in most of the public transactions of 
that period. He sat in parhament 6th May 1471, under the 
designation of dominus de Stobhall In 1488, he was one of 
the ambassadors to treat with the English, to whom a safe 
conduct was granted 28th November of that year, agam on 
6th August following, to treat of the marnage of James, 
prince of Sontland, and Anne de la Pole, mece of Richard the 
Third He wana commissioner for nettling hordor differences, 
nominated by the treaty of Nottngham, 22d September 
1484, and on the 29th of the subsequent November, he had 
another safe-conduct into England , subsequently he had three 
others. He wan created a peer by the title of Lord Drum- 
mond, 28th Jannary 1487-8. Soon after he joined the party 
against King James the Third, and sat in the first parliament 
of King James the Fourth, 6th October 1488. In the fol- 
lowing year he suppreased the insurrection of the earl of Len- 
nox, whoin he surprined and defeated at Tillymoss. He was 
a pnvy-councillor to James the Fourth, justiciary of Scotland, 
and onnstable of the castle of Stirling Although he wrote « 
paper of ‘Counnel and Advice,’ for the benefit of those whe 
should come after him, in which oocurs one wise maxim, 
namely, “In all oor doings discretion 1s to he observed, other- 
wise nothing can be done aright,” yet, upon one memorable 
occamot he seems to have forgot this prudent role, as well as 
the faimly motto “ gang warily,” ason 16th July 1515, he waa 
committed a close prisoner to Blackness castle, by order of the 
regent duke of Albany, for having struck the hon herald on 
the breast, when he brought a message to the quecn-dowage: 
from the lords of Albany s party The queen, on his behalf, 
stated that the herald had behaved with insolence, and he 
was relensed from prison, 22d November 1516. He died in 
1519 His name frequently occurs in the great seal register 

By Ins wife, Lady Elizabeth Lindsay, daughter of David, 
duke of Montrose, the first Lord Drummond, had three sons, 
and six daughters, the eldest of whom, Margaret, wan mis- 
treas to James the Fourth Malcolm, the eldest son, prede- 
ceased his father William, the second son, styled master of 
Drummond, suffered on the scaffold. In the year 1490, hav- 
ing been informed that a party of the Murrava, with whom 
the Drummonds were at feud, were levying tends (for George 
Murray, abbot of Inchaffray) on his lands In the pansh of 
Monyvaird, along with Duncan Campbell of Dunstaffnage, 
and a large body of followers, be hastened to oppose them. 
The Murrays took refnge in the church of Monyvaird, and 
the master and hu party were retreating, when a shot from 
the church killed one of the Dunstaffnage men, on which the 
Highlanders returned and set fire to the building. Being 
roofed with heather, it was soon consumed, and according to 
the complaint of the abbot, nineteen of the Murraya were 
barnt to death. James the Fourth pumshed the ringleaders 
with death. The master of Drummond being apprehended 
and sent prisoner to Stirling, was tried, convicted, and 
speedily executed. His mother vain.y begged his hfe on har 
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surer’s books records a payment to the priests of Edinburgh for a 
“ Sanle-meas for Mergratt, £5." They were burned in a vault, 
covered with three far blue marble stones in the middle of 
the choir of the cathedral of Dunblane, ana James soon after 
married the pmnnoess Margaret of England. Sir John, the 
third son of the first Lord Drummond, got from his father 
the lands of Innerpeffry, and had two sons, Jobn Drummond 
of Innerpeffry, and Henry, ancestor of the Drummonds of 
Riccartoun. John, the eldest son, marned his cousin, Mar- 
garet Stewart, natural daughter of King James the Fourth, 
widow of John Lord Gordon, eldest sun of the third earl of 
Huntly This lady was legitimated by letters patent under 
the great seal, Ist February 1558-9 

Wilham, the unfortunate master of Drummond, had two 
sons, Walter, and Andrew, ancestor of tho Drunmonds of 
Bellyclone. Walter died in 1518, before lus grandfather 
By Lady Ehzabeth Graham, daughter of the first eurl of 
Montrose, he had a son, David, second Lord Drammand, who 
was served heir to his great-grandfather, John, first lord, 17th 
February 1520 His name frequently occurs in the great 
seal register between the years 1687 and 1571 He jmned 
the association in behalf of Queen Mary at Hamilton &th 
May 1568, and died in 1571 On coming of age he had mar- 
ried Margaret Stowart, daughter of Alexander, bishop of 
Morny, son of Alexander duke of Albany, and by her he had 
a daughter, Sybilla, marned to Sir Gilbert Omivy of Ogilvy 
By a second marnage to Lilias, danghter of Lord Ruthven, 
he had two sons and five daughters. Jean, the eldest, mar- 
ried the fourth earl of Montrose, lugh chancellor, Anne, the 
second, the seventh earl of Mar, high treasurer, Libas, the 
third, the master of Crawford, Catherine, the fourth, the earl 
of Tulhebardine, and Mary, the youngest, Sir Jamen Stirling 
of Keir By marnages into the best fanulies the Drummonds 
very much increased the powor, influence, and possesmons of 
their house. Of his two sons, Patrick, the elder, was third 
Lord Drummond, James, the younger, created, Slat January 
1309, Lord Maderty, was ancestor of the viscounts of Strath- 
allan. [Seo STRATHALLAN, Viscount of J 

Patrick, third Lord Drummond, embraced the reformed 
religion, and spent some time in France. He died before 
1600 He was twice marned, and by his first wife, Elizabeth, 
jaughter of David Lindsay of Edsel, eventually earl of 
Crawford, he had two sons and five daughters. The eldest 
daughter, Catharine, married the master of Rothes, the 
became countern ot Dunfermline, and the 
countess of Roxburghe, the fourth, Elizabeth, 
marned the fifth lord Elphinstone, ana the youngest, Anne, 
Barclay of Towie. The third daughter, Lady Roxburghe, a 


as the governess of his children. She died in October 1648 
Her faneral was appointed for a grand gathering of the 
royalists to massacre the Covenanters, but they found ther 
srambers too inconmderable for the attempt. The following 
Je her fae simile, taken from the Gentleman's Magamne for 
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argaret, the mistress of the king, | February 1799, aid said there to be the signature of Jane, 


duchess (that is countess) of Roxburgie. It is appended to 
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a receipt, dated 10th May 1617, for £500, part of the sam ot 
threa thousand pounds, of his majesty's free and princely gift 
to her, in consideration of long and faithful service done to 
the queen, as one of the ladies of the bedchamber to ber 
Majesty 

The elder son, James, fourth Lord Drummond, passed a 
considerable portion of hu youth in France, and after James 
the Sixth's accession to the English throne, he attended the 
earl uf Nottingham on sn embassy to the Spanish court. On 
his return he was created earl of Derth, 4th March 1605 
John, the younger son, succeeded his brother in 1611, as 
second earl of Perth (See Pxxru, earl of J 

The Hon. John Drummond, second son of James, third 
earl of Perth, was created in 1685 vincount, and m 1686 earl 
of Melfort, [See M«uronrt, carl of] and his represontative 
Captain Goorge Drummond, duc de Melfort, and Count de 
Lusaan im France, whose clam te tho earldom of Perth in 
the Scottish peerage was extablished by the House of Lurds, 
June, 1853, w the cliet of the dan Drummond, which, more 
than any other, stgnalized iteelt by ite fidelity to the lost 
cause of the Stuarts 





The family of Drammond of Hawthornden, in Mid Lothian, 
are cadets of the Perth Drummonds. In the latter part of 
the fourteenth century, Willam Dromimond, « younger son 
of the fannly, and brother to Annalx lla, the queen of Robert 
the Third, inarned Elizabeth, daughter and one of the co- 
heirewes of Wilham Airth of Airth, and with her acquired 
the barony of Carnock in Stirlingshire ‘The Carnock cutate 
was wold by Sir Julin Drummond, the last of tho elder branch 
of that le, to Sir Thumas Niebulson = Sur Juhn fell im the 
battle of Alford in 1645, fighting under the celebrated mar- 
quis of Montrose. ‘The barony of Huwthornden was pur- 
chased by John, afterwards Sir Joho Drummond, second son 
of Sir Robert Drummond of Carnuck, and he becamo the 
founder of the Hawthornden family In the year 1388 Haw- 
thornden belonged to the Abernethys, by whuin it was sold to 
the family of Douglas, and by them disponed to Drummond 
of Carnock The famibes of Abernethy and Drummond 
becaine united by the marnage of Bisnup Abernethy and 
Barbara Drummond, only daughter and heiress of Wilham 
Drummond, ks, of Hawthornden 

Of Wilham Druminond, the celebrated poet, the most re- 
markable of the family of Hawthornden, a inemorr is given 
below in larger type. 

The cstate afterwards cuine into posseamon of Juhu Forhes, 
Esq commander B.N , nephew of the smd Buhop Abernethy- 
Drummond. He marned Mary, daughter of Dr Ogiive, 
MID of Murtle, a lincal descendant of Sir John Druinweond, 
the first of Hawthornden, and heiross by special settiuinent of 
her cousin, the abovenamed Mrs. Barbara Drwnmond, whw 
died mn 1789, upon which Mr Forbes assumed the additional 
surname and anna of Drummond Jiw only surviving 
daughter, Margaret Anne Forbes Drummond, married in 
1810, Francis Walker, writer to the signet, eldest son of 
Tames Walker, Esq of Dalry,in Mid Lothian, and he also 
assuined the surname and arma of Drammond Mr Forbes 
Drummond was created a baronet 27th February 1828, with 
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featiader to bis cen-in-lew, and died 28th May 1829 fir 
Francie Walker Drmnmond, second baronet, bern in 1781, 


% 








Joka Druthmond, second am of Sir Jehn Drummond, 
third knight of Concralg, was ancester of tha Drammends of 


dieS 29th February 1844, and wan succeeded by bis eldest | Lennoch, in Strathearn, whose representative in 1640, John 


om, Bir James Walker Drummond, formerly a captain in the 
Grenadier gnerds, retired in 1544 Married, with weue. 
The Druommonds of Stanmore, in the county of Middleees, 
sre descended from Andrew Drummond, brother of the fuarth 
viscount of Strathallan, and founder of the well-known bank- 
ing house of Drummond and Co, of London, who purchased 
the estate of Stanmore in 1729 ‘His great-grandson, George 
Harkey Drummond of Stanmore, born 28d November 1783, 
married Margaret, daughter of Alexander Munro, Esq of 
Glasgow, with issue, In MP for Surrey (1858.) 

The Drammonds of Cadlands, Hampshire, are a branch of 
the same family 


The Drammonds of Cuncraig descegded from the above- 
mentioned Sir Maunce Drummond, (who marned the heir- 
eos of Cuncraig,) second son of Sir Malcolm Drummond, 
tenth eenenchal of Lennox, and are now represented by 
Drommond of the Boyoes, Gloucestershire, a modern cadet of 
the Drammonds of Megginch castle Perthahire. Allusion 
bas already heen made to the feud between the Drummonds 
aud the Murrays, to which the unfortunate master of rum- 
mond, eldest surviving son of Che frit Lord Drummond, fell 
a victim on the scaffold [t onginated in the following cir- 
cumstance Inthe vear 1901, Sir Alexander Moray of Opal 
fame (or Ogilvie) and Abervaimey had accidentally killed a 
gentleman named William Spalding, for which he was sum- 
moned to take his tral before Sir Jolin Drummond, third 
knight of Concraig justimary coroner and seneachal ot stew 
ard of Strathcarn, in a juatice court held at Fonha in Perth- 
attire; and on pleading the privilege of being of the kin of 
Macduff earl of Fife, (see Mac nure ) the matter was refer- 
red to Lord Brechin, the lord-justiwe-geneml That fune- | 
thonary decreed that the law of clan Macduff should nut pro! 
tect Sir Alexander fron the jurisdiction of bis ordinary jus 
tice § From that Junedution Alexander and hin frends and 
wuconmeora, used every effort to be freed, but the family of 
Concraig an zealously endeavoured to huld them to it, until, | 
upon a new occasion, in the regn of James the Third, a lib- | 
eration was granted to nome of the Murrava, and secured to | 
their posterity In the menntime, Patrick Graham, having | 
through marnage with the heiress, hecnme earl of Strathearn, | 
Nir Alexander Moray and hia frends prevailed upon hint to ! 
deprive Sir John Drummond, although he was hia brother 
in-law, of hin office and at the hend of a large retinue, he | 
proceeded from Methven, his place of readence, with the de 
termination of disperaing Sir John’s court then sitting at th 
Skeall of Cneff On receiving notice of hin approach, Sir 
Jobn hastened with hin attendants to meet him, and the earl 
wae killed at the first encounter Sir John immediately fled 
to Ireland, where It in aad he died = The feuds that arone 
out of this untucky event forced the Drammonda of Concraig | 
to maintain eo many followers, that they were obliged from 
the expense to part with many of their landa, The barony 
of Ooneralg was purchased from them bv Sir John Drun- 
mond of Cargill and Stobhall, and the digmties of neneachal 
or steward of Strathearn, justicary-coroner of the whole dis- 
trot, and ranger of the forest, (which hentable offers had 
been conferred on the Concraig Drummonde by Ring David 
the Beoved,) were conveyed by Maurice Keir-Drummond, 
aiath baren of Coneraig (who had married a daughter of Sir 
Andrew Moray of Ogivie and Abcroairner) to the first Lord 
Drwramcaul. 
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Drummond, eighth baron of Lenonch, purchased from Sir 
John Hay, ancestor of the earl of Kinnoul, the barony of 
Megginch in Perthshire. Admiral Sv Adam Irommond of 
Megginch castle, K.C.H , the thirteenth of Lennoch and sixth 
of Megginch castle, died in 1849 orn in 1770, he married 
in 1801, Lady Charlotte Murray, eldest daughter of John, 
fourth duke of Athole, and widow of Su John Menzies, 
baronet, and had mae. His eldest aun succeeded nm His 
brother, Sir Gordo: |}rummond, C.C.B. (created in 1817), a 
general in the ariny (1825), died in 1854 


DRUMMOND, Wi.uiam, of Tawthornden, an 
elegant and ingenions poet, the son of Sir Johu 
Drummond of Hawthornden gentleman usher to 
King James the Sixth, was born there, December 
18, 1585 He wns educated at the nniversity of 
Edinburgh, after which he spent four years at 
Bourges in France, studying the civil law, being 
intended by his father for the bar On his father's 
death he retained to Scotland in 1610, and retir- 
Ing to his romantic aent of Hawthornden, m the 


NAWTHOHNDEN HOUSE, 
parish of Lasawade, Mid Lothian, and in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of Roslin castle, devoted 
himself to the perusal of the ancient classics and 
the cultivation of poetry A dangerona illness 
fostered a melancholy and devont turn of mind, 
and bis Grst productions were ‘The Cypress 
Grove,’ in proee, cuntuning reflections upon 
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death, and ‘ Flowers of Zion, or Spiritual Poems,’ 
published at Edinburgh in 1616 The death of a 
young lady, a daughter of Cunninghame of Barnes, 
to whom he was about to be married, overwhelmed 
him with grief, and to divert his thoughts from 
brooding on his losa, he again proceeded to the 
continent, where he remained for eight years, 
residing chiefly at Paris and Rome During his 
travels he made a collection of the best ancient 
and modern books, which, on his return, he pre- 
scnted to the college of Edinburgh The political 
and religious dissensions of the times induced him 
to retire to the seat of his brother-in-law, Sir John 
Scot of Scotstarvet, in Fife, during hia stay with 
whom he wrote hia ‘ History of the Five Jameses, 
Kings of Scotland,’ a highly monarchical work, 
which was not published till after lus death = In 
his 45th year he married Elizabeth Logan, whu 
bore so atrong a resemblance to the former olyect 
of his love that she at once gained fis affections 
She was the grand-danghter of Sir Robert Logan 
of Restalrig, and by her he bad several children 
He died December 4, 1649, in his 64th year, his 
death being said to have been hastened by grit 
for the untimely fate of Charles the First Among 
hia intimate friends and correspondents were, the 
earl of Stirling, Michac] Drayton, and Ben Jonson, 
the latter of whom wuked all the way to Haw- 
thornden to pay Inm a visit, in the winter of 
1618-19 Drummond has been much blamed for 
having kept notes of the cursory opinions thrown 
out in conversaffon with him by his guest, and for 
having chronicled some of his personal failings, but 
Neatdes being merelv private memoranda, never 
intended for publication, and never published bv 
himself, a consideration which ought to acquit 
him of anything mean or unworthy im the 
matter, these notes are valoable as preserving 
characteristic traits of Ben Jonson, which have 
partly been confirmed from othcr sources Moa- 
dern literature is absolutely flooded with the 

reminiscences,’ ‘diaries,’ ‘journals,’ ‘ correspon- 
dence,’ &c., of great and little poets, orators, and 
stateamen, and no one now thinks of reprehending 
a system which threatens to put an cnd to all 
friendly confidence and to all social aud familiar 
Intercourse in literary society Besides tus His- 


tory he wrote ecveral political tracts, all strongly 
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in favour of royalty It is principally as 2 poet, 
however, that Drammond is now remembered 
His poems, though occasionally tinged with the 
coneeita of the Itallan school, possess a harmony 
aud sweetness unequalled by those of any poet of 
his time, his sonnets are particularly distinguished 
for tenderness and delicacy His works are 


Pooms by that most famous wit, William Drummond of 
Hawthornden London, 1656, 8vo. 

Cy prean Grove, Flowers of Zion, or Spiritual Poun. 
Edin 1623, 1630, ito. 

The History of Scotland from the vear 1428 until the year 
1542, and several memorials ot State during the reagns of 
Tames VE and Charlen | , with an mtroduction by Mr Hall. 
London, 1655, fol Repnnted with outs. Lond. 1681, 8Bvo. 
Both editions very maccurate as to nantes aud datos, 

Memonals of State, kambar Epistl.s, Cypress Grove, &e. 
London, 1681, Rvo 

Polemo Middima, or the Batth of the Dunghill (a rare 
example of burlesque, and the first macaroni poom by a 
native of Great Britun ) published with Latm notes, by 
Bishop Gibwon = Oxf 1691 4to. By Mesarn, Fouls of Gla 
pow 1708 This pen has beon republished, with sone 
other Tracts on the aame subject, entit. Carmmum Rarlornn 
Macaromconnn Delectus. In asum Ladornm Apollimanin 
Fdinbarg, 1801, #ve, 

An odition of Ina whole works wax published at Edinburgh 
in 1711, fulo under the superintendence of Ruddiman 

The most recent edition of Druinmond’s works is that with 
his life, by Peter Cunmughan London, 1833, 12me 


The subjomed woodcut of Drammond of Haw- 
thornden is fiom a portrait in Pinkerton's Scottish 
Gallery 
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Selences in Scotland. In October 1768, during 





public-spirited citizen of Edinburgh, the son of | his sixth provostahip, he laid the foundation-stone 


George Drummond of Newton, was descended 
from the old and knightly house of Stobhball, 
through a younger son of the cadet branch of 
Newton of Blair, and was born June 27, 1687. 
He received his education at Edinburgh, and was 
early distinguished for his proficiency in the 
aclencse of calculation When only eighteen years 
of age he was employed by the committee of the 
Scots parliament to give his assistance in arrang- 
ing the national accounts previous to the Union, 
and, in 1707, on the establishment o” the excise, 
he was appointed accountant-general In 1715, 
when the carl of Mar raised tho standard of rebel- 
lion, he was the first to give notice to government 
of that nobleman's proceedings, being one of the 
very few gentlemen of his Jacobite clan who ap- 
peared in arms for the reigning dynasty Col- 
lecting a company of volunteers, he joined the 
royal forces, ahd fought at Sheriffmuir The car- 
lieat notice of Argyle's victory was despatched by 
him to the magistrates of Edinburgh, in a letter 
written on horseback on the fleld of battle In the 
same yoar he was promoted to a seat at the board 
of oxciae, and, In April 1717, was appointed one 
of the commiasioners of the bourd of customs = In 
1726 he was olected lord provost of Edinburgh, 
an office which he filled six times with uniform 
popularity and credit In 1727 he was named 
one of the commissioners and trustees for improv- 
ing the flaheries and manufactures of Scotland, 
and, in October 1787, was created one of the com- 
missioners of excise, an offite which he held till 
his death = To his public spirit and patriotic zcal 
the clty of Edinburgh is indebted for many of its 
improvements. He was the principal agent in the 
erection of the Royal Infirmary, and, by his excr- 
tions, a charter was procured in August 1736, the 
foundation-atone being laid August 2, 1738 In 
1745, upon the approach of the rebela, Mr Drum 

mond again joined the army, and was present at 
the battle of Proatonpans. In September 1753, 
as Graud Maater of the Freemasons in Scotland, 
he laid the foundation of the Royal Exchange 

In 1755 he was appointed one of the trustecs of 
the forfeited eatates, and clected a manager of the 
Relect Society for the encouragement of Arte and 
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of the North Bridge, which connects the New 
Town of Edinburgh with the Old. He died No- 
vember 4, 1766, in the 80th year of his age, while 
filling the office of lord provost, and was buried in 
the Canongate churchyard, being honoured with a 
public faneral To Provost Drammond Dr. Ro- 
berteon, the historian, owed his appointment as 
principal of the university of Edinburgh, which 
was also indebted to him for the institution of five 
new professorships A few ycars after his death, 
a bust of him, by Nollekens, was erected in their 
public hall by the managers of the Royal Infir- 
mary, bearing the following inscription from the 
pen of Principal Robertson ‘George Drummond, 
to whom this country is indebted for all the bene- 
fit which it derives from the Royal Infirmary ” 
Drummond Street, the strect at the back of the 
Infirmary, takes its name from him, as does also 
Drummond Place, in the new town, his villa of 
Drummond Lodge having stood almost in the 
centre of that modern square Hus brother, 
Alexander, who was some time British consul at 
Aleppo, was the author of ‘Travels through dif- 
ferent Cities of Germany, Italy, Greece, and 
several parts of Asia, as far as the banks of the 
Euphrates’ London, 1754 The provost’s daugh- 
ter was married to the Rev John Jardine, DD, 
one of the ministera of the Tron Church, Edin- 
burgh, aud was the mother of Sir Henry Jardine, 
at one period king's remembrandr in Exchequer 
for Scotland, who died 11th August 1851 
DRUMMOND, Roserr Hay, a distinguished 
prelate of the Church of England, the second son 
of George Henry, seventh carl of Kinnoul, by 
Lady Abigail Harley, second daughter of Robert, 
earl of Oxford, lord high treasurer of England, 
was born in London November 10,1711 After 
being educated at Westmunster school, he was ad- 
mitted a student of Christ church, Oxford, and 
having taken his degree, he accompanied his cou- 
sin, the duke of Leeds, on a tour to the continent. 
Tn 1785 he returned to college, and soon after en- 
tered into holy orders, when he was presented by 
the Oxford family to the rectory of Bothah ii 
Northumberland In 1787, on the recommenda- 
tion of Queen Caroline, he was appointed chap- 
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lain in ordinary to the king, George the Second 
In 1789, he asdumed the name of Drummond, as 
heir of entail of bis great-grandfather, William, 
firat viscount of Strathallan, by whom the estates 
of Cromlix and Innerpeffrey were settled on the 
second branch of the Kinnoul family In 1743 
he attended the king when his majesty joined the 
army on the continent, and on 7th July of that 
year, he preached the thanksgiving sermon before 
him at Hanover after the victory at Dettingen 
On his return to England, he was installed pre- 
bendary of Westminster, and in 1745, was ad- 
mitted BD and D.D. In 1748 he was conse- 
crated bishop of St Agaph In 1753, in an exa- 
mination before the privy council, he made so 
eloquent a defence of the political conduct of his 
friends, Mr Stone and Mr Murray, (afterwards 
Lord Chief Justico Mansfield) that the king, on 
reading the examination, is said to have exclaimed, 
‘That is indeed a man to make a friend of!” In 
May 1761, he was translated to the sce of Salis- 
bury, and in the same year he preached the coro- 
nation sermom of George the Third In the fol- 
lowing November he was enthroned Archlishop of 
York, and soon after was sworn a privy councillor 
and appointed igh almoner Tle diced at lis 
palace of Bishopthorpe December 10, 1776, m the 
66th year of his age, leaving the character of an 
amiable man and highly estimable prelate He 
had married on 31st January 1748, the daughter 
and heiress of Peter Aunvol, merchant in London, 
by whom he had a daughter, Abigail, who died 
young, and is commemorated 10 one of the epitapha 
of Mason the poet, and six sons, the cldest of 
whom, Robert Auriol, became ninth earl of Kin- 
noul The youngest, the Rev George William 
Hay Drummond, prebendary of York, and author 
of a volume of poems entitled ‘ Verses Soual aud 
Domestic,’ (Edin 1802) was editor of his father’s 
sermons, six in number, which, with a letter on 
Theological Study, appeared in one volume 8vo in 
1803, with a life prefixed He was unfortunately 
drowned off Bideford, while proceeding from 
Devonshire to Scotland, in 1807 

DBUMMOND, Wiu.1am Anrrnetay, DD, 
bishop of Edinburgh, was descended from the 
family of Aberncthy of Saltoun, in Banffshire, 
and on his marnage with the heiress of Hawthorn- 
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den, in the county of Edinburgh, he assumed the 
name of Drummond in addition to hisown “He 
at first studied medicine, but was subsequently, 
for many years, mimister of an episcopalian church 
in Edinburgh Having paid his respects to Prince 
Charles Edward, when he held his court at Holy- 
roodhouse, he was afterwards exposed to much 
aunoyance and danger on that account, and was 
even glad to avail himscif of his medical degree, 
and wenr for some years the usual professional 
costume of the Edinburgh physicians of that pe- 
rial He was consecrated bishop of Brechin at 
Peterhead, September 20, 1787, and afew montha 
afterwards, waa clected to the sce of Edinburgh, 
in which charge he continued till 1405, when, on 
the union of the two classes of Episcopalians, ho 
resigued in favour of Dr Sandford He retained, 
however, his pastoral connection with tho clergy 
in the diocese of Glasgow till his doath, which 
took plice August 27,1809 Keith says his in- 
temperate manner defeated in most cases the 
benevolence of his intentions, and only irmtatod 
those whom he had wished to convince [Scottish 
Bishops, App p 645] He wrote several small 
tracts, and was a good deal engaged im theologival 
controveray both with Protestants and Roman 
Catholics 

DRUMMOND, Sim Wiuiram, an eminent 
scholar and antiquary, Ix longed to a family settled 
at Logie-Almnond in Perthshire, where he possessed 
an estate) The date of his birth 18 not known, 
nor the circumstances of his eaily life At the 
close of 1796, he was returned to parliament on a 
vacancy in the representation of the borough of 
St Muwes, Cornwall, and in the two following 
parliaments, which met in 1796 and 1801, he sat 
for Lostwithiel At the time of his second clection 
he had been appomted envoy extraordinary and 
minister plenipotentiary at the court of Naples, 
and soon after he was sent to Constantinople as 
ambassador to the Sultan In 1801 he was in- 
vested with the Turkish order of the Crescent, 
which was confirmed by royal license inserted in 
the London Gazette September 8, 1803 In 1808, 
while residing as envoy at the court of Palermo, 
he embarked iu a scheme with the duke of Orleans 
(snbsequently king of the French) to secure the 
regency of Spain to Prince Leopold of Sicily, s 
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project which failed at the very outset, and for his 
share in which he has been severely censured in 
Napler’s History of the Peninsular War [vol.! p 

177] In his latter years, for the benedit of bis 
health, which required a warmer climate than that 
of England, he resided almost constantly on the 
continent, chiefly at Naples, and he died at Rome 
March 29, 1828 He was a member of the privy 
council, and a fellow of the royal societies of Lon- 
don and Edinbargh Of modest, retiring, and 
unobtrusive manners, he was a close and asai- 
duous student, and published various works, prin- 
cipally in the department of antiquities, an account 
if which, with a memoir, is given in the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica, seventh edition, but his reputa- 
tion as a scholar and antiquary will chiefly rest on 
his ‘ Origin of several Empires, States, and Cities,’ 
mentioned afterwards The following [a a llst of 
his writings 


A Renew of the Government of Sparta and Athens. 
London, 1784, large 8vo, 

The Satires of Persiua, translated. London, 1798 This 
work appeared about the same tine as Mr Gifford’s venaon 
of the same post, and m freedom and fidelity was thought to 
be aqual to it. 

Academical questions, London, 1805, 4to A metaphy- 
sical work; to which he intended a mubsequent volume to 
complete ita denign, but it nover appearni. 

Hercalanenma, or Arclueologea! and Philological Diswerta- 
tinna concerning a Manuscript found among the Ruins of 
Horculaneum London, 1810, 40. Published in conjunction 
with Robert Walpole, Esq 

An Essay on a Punic Insenption found in the Island of 
Malta. London, 1811, royal 4to. 

Qdin, a Poem Part | London, 1818, 4to. The object 
of this anfiniahed poem, which soon fell into oblivion, was to 
embody in verse some of the inore stnking features of tho 
Scandinavian mythology 

Origines, of Remarka on the Orign of several Empires, 
States, and Cities. London, 8 vols. Avu. The first volume, 
embracing the origin of the Babylonian, the Asnyrian, and the 
tranian Empires, appeared in 1424, the second, which 
wholly devoted to the subject of Egypt, including the modern 
discoveries in hueroglyphros, came out in 1825, and the third, 
which treats of the Phanicans and Arabia, was pubbshed in 
1626. 

Ta 1811, be had printed for private circulation, but not 
published, a sort of philological treative entitled * Audipus 
Judaious,' designed to show that some of the narratives in 
the Old Testament are merely allegorical, and a copy of it 
hating fallen into the hands of the Rev Dr George Doylev, 
that gentleman published an answer under the title of 
“ Letters to the Right Hon. Sir William Drummond, in do- 
fence of partionlar passages of the Old Textament, against his 
labe work entitled ‘ Edipus Judaicus.’ The work was alsp 
witacked in the Edinburgh Review 

He was also un cocasional contributor to the Classical 
boareal, in which his papere on subjects of antiquity, parti- 


enlariy the sediac of Denderuh, attracted the genera) aduare- 
tion of the learned of his tia. 

DRUMMOND, Tuomas, the inventor of the 
brilliant “light” that bears his name, was born in 
Edinburgh in October 1797 He was the second 
of three sons, and after his father’s death, which 
happened whilst he was yet an infant, his mother 
removed to Musselburgh, where she reaided for 
many years He received his education at the High 
School of his native city, and at this time formed 
an acquaintance with Professors Playfair, Lealle, 
and Brewster, and also with Professors Wallace 
and Jardine, whose pnpil he more especially was. 
In February 1813, he was appointed to a cadet- 
ship at Woolwich, where he soon became dis- 
tinguished for his mathematical abilities. So 
rapid was his progress that at Christmas of 
the same year he entered the second academy, 
having commenced at the sixth His frend 
and master at Woolwich, Professor Barlow, 
thus sketched his mathematical character at this 
period ‘“‘Mr Drummond, by his amiable disposi- 
tion, soon gained the esteem of the masters under 
whom he was instructed, with the mathematical 
masters in particular his reputation stood very 
Ingh, not so mach for the rapidity of his concep- 
tion as for his steady perseverance, and for the 
onginal and independent views he took of the 
different subjecta that were placed before him 
There were among hia fellow-students some who 
cumprehended an investigation quicker than Drum- 
mond, but there was no one who ultamately under- 
stood all the bearings of It so well While a 
cadet in a junior academy, not being satisfied with 
a rather difficult demonstration in the cone sec- 
tions, he supplied one himself on an entirely ori- 
ginal principle, which at the time was published 
in Leybourne's ‘ Mathenatical Repository,’ and 
was subsequently taken to replace that given in 
Dr Hatton's ‘Course of Mathematics,’ to which 
he had objected This apparently trifling event 
gave an increased stimulus to his exertions, and 
may perhaps be considered the foundation-stone 
of his fature scientific fame After leaving the 
academy he still continued his intercourse with 
his mathematical masters, with whom he formed 
a friendship which only terminated in his much 
lamented death.” 
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Daring his preliminary and practical mstruc- | reflectors used on the survey for rendering visible 


tion in the special daties of the engineer depart- 
meat, his talent for mechanical combinations be- 
came conspicuous, and he also largely devoted hia 
attention to the acquisition of military knowledge, 
Jomini and Bousmard being bis favourite authors 
After serving for a short time at Plymouth, he 
went to Chatham, and during this period he ob- 
tained leave of absence for the purpose of visiting 
the army of occupation in France, and attending 
one of the great reviews. 

After hia Chatham course was complcted he 
was stationed at Edinburgh, where his duties were 
of an ordinary character, relating merely to the 
charge and repair of public works, but he eagerly 
availed himeclf of the opportunity afforded him of 
pursuing the higher mathematical studies at the 
college and classes, and among the scientific soci- 
ety for which lia native city was at that period 
distinguished His prospects of promotion at this 
tine were, however, so disheartening that he ser- 
ously meditated leaving the army for the English 
bar, and with ,this view had actually entered his 
name at Lincoln’s Inn 

Tn the autumn of 1819 he fortunately became 
acquainted with Colonel Colby, when that officer 
was passing through Edinburgh, on lis return 
from the trigonometrical operations in the Scottish 
Highlands, and in the course of the following y eur, 
an offer from hun to take part in the trigonomet- 
rical survey was gladly acucpted He had now 
the advantage of a residence during cach winter 
in London, and besides devoting himself more 
closely to the study of the Ingher branches of ma- 
thematica, he begun the study of chemustry, in 
which he was destined to achieve his greatest and 
moet enduring triumph He attended the lectures 
of Professors Brande and Faraday, and soon made 
his new knowledge available to the dutics on 
which he was employed The writer of a memoir 
of Captain Drammond in the Penny Cyclopedia 
(supplement), to wluch this sketch of him is largely 
indebted, thus describes the useful and impoitant 
invention known by the name of “ Drammuund’s 
light” ‘The incandescence of lime,” he anys, 
* having been spoken pf 1 one of the lectures, the 
idea struck him that it could be employed to ad- 
vantage as a substitute for argand lamps in the 
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distant stations, because, in addition to greater 
intensity, it afforded the advantage of conoentrat- 
ing the light as nearly as possible into the focal 
pomt of the parabolic mirror, by which the whole 
hght would be availablo for reflecting in a pencil 
of parallel rays, whereas of the argand lamp only 
the small portion of rays near the focus was 80 
reflected On this subject his first chemical ex- 
periments were formed On the way from the 
lecture he purchased a blowpipe, charcoal, &c , 
and that very evening set to work. At this pe- 
riod (1824), a committee of the House of Com- 
mons reconimended that the survey of Ireland 
should be begun, and that Colonel Colby shonid 
make arrangements for carrying iton For this 
survey instruments of improved construction were 
requred Among others, a means of rendering 
visible distant stations waa desirable The recent 
expericnce of the Western Islands had shown the 
probability that in a climate so misty as Ireland 
the difficulty of distant observations would he 
greatly iucreased, and Colonel Colby at once saw 
the important results which might follow such an 
improvement of the lamp as that which Drum- 
mond had devised Under bis judicious advice 
the experiments were prosecuted, and were rap- 
idly attended with success = ‘Their progress nud 
results are detailed by the author in the § Philuso- 
phical Transactions’ for 1826, a8 well as the first 
application of thc lamp to actual use in Ireland 

When a station, Sheve Snaught in Donegal, had 
long m vain becn looked for from Davis monu- 
tain, near Belfast, the distance bung sixty-six 
nules, aud passing across the haze of Lough Neagh, 
Mr Drummond took the lamp and a small party 
to Sheve Snaught, and by calculation succeeded 
so well in dirvcting the axis of the rc flector to the 
instrument that the ligh€ was secn, and its first 
appearance will long be rcmcmbered by those who 
witnessed it The mght was dark and cloudless, 
the mountaim and the camp wore covered with 
snow, and a cold wind made the duty of observing 
uo enviable task = The light was to be exhibited 
at a given hour, and to guide the observer, one of 
the lamps fonmuly uscd, an argand in a liyht- 
house reflector, was placed on the tower of Ran- 
dalstown church, which happened to be nearly tn 
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the line at fifteen miles The time approached 
and passed, and the observer had quitted the tel- 
eacope, when the sentry cried, ‘The light!’ and 
the light indced burst into view, a steady plaze of 
surpassing splendour, which completely effaced 
the much nearer guiding beacon” Mr Drum- 
mond's original heliostat was not completed till 
1825 Various improvements were afterwards 
mare on it He also directed his attention to the 
improvement of the barometer, and made a sy- 
phon with his own hands, which performed re- 
markably well Indced, at this period, so active 
was his mind and so constant his application that, 
we are told, scarcely an instrument existed that 
he did not examine and consider, with a view to 
render it useful for the purposes of the survey 

Owing to a severe illncsa, brought on by his 
closa application to his duties, Mr Drammoud 
was compelled to leave Treland, and return for a 
time to Edinburgh He had taken much pains to 
perfect Ins light, and with the view of adapting it 
to lighthouses, the corporation of Trinity house 
placed at his disposal a small lighthouse at Pur- 
fleet, and the experiments he made, with their 
success, are detailed in the ‘ Philosophical Trans- 
actions’ for 1830 His attention, however, was 
soon directed away from it, and It has never yet 
beon applied to them == His name had been recom- 
mended by Mr Uellenden Ker, who was employ ed 
in the preparation of the details of the Reform 
Bill, to Lord Brongham, then lord chancellor, as 
A person eminontly qualified to supermtend the 
laborious operations necessary to perfecting the 
achedulea, and he was at once appointed to this 
commission ‘These schedules were based upon 
the calculations made by hin relative to the boun- 
daries of the old and uew boroughs Tle waa at 
this time hut a Hentenant of the engincers, but bis 
talents and scientific attainments were well known 
After the passing of the Reform Bill (in 1832) he 
returued to his duties on the survey mn Ireland, 
but was soon appointod private secretary to Lord 
Althorp (afterwards carl Spencer), then chancellor 
of the exchequer On the dissolution of the Re- 
form muiniatry, he obtained, through the influence 
of Lord Brongham, a pension of three hundred 
potndsa a-year 

In 1835 he was appointed under secretary for 





Ireland. He was at the bead of the commision 
on Irish railways, and distinguished himself great- 
ly in the report on the same. One striking re- 
mark of his, that ‘* property has its duties as well 
as its rights,” has heen often quoted He dled 
April 15, 1840, and soon after his death there was 
a subscription for a statue of him, executed at 
Rome, to be placed at Dublin Both Lord Spen- 
cer and Lord John Russell have borne ample tes- 
timony to his attainments and estimable qualities, 
the latter in the Honse of Commons 

DkYSDALE, a #umame onginating froin Dryfeadale, a 
pansh in the dutnet of Annandale, Dumfries-slure, which 1s 
popularly pronounced Drysdale. The name Dryfesdale is 
denved from the river Dryfe, and was at one time applied to 
the entire district through which that stream flows. It is 
now limited to the pansh. 

DRYSDALE, Joun, D D , an eminent preach- 
er, third son of the Rev John Drysdale, of Kirk- 
aldy, was born in that town April 29, 1718, and 
received the rudiments of his education at the par- 
ish school of his native place under David Miller, 
who had also the honour of teaching Dr Adam 
Smith and James Oswald of Dannikier In 
1732 hoe removed to the university of Edinburgh, 
where he studied divinity, and, in 1740, was H- 
censed to preach After being for several years 
employed as assistant mimster in the College 
charch of Edinburgh, he was in 1748, by the in- 
terest of the earl of Hopetoun, presented by the 
Crown to the living of Kirkliston, Linhithgowshire, 
and, in 1763, was translated to Lady Yester’s 
church, Edinburgh In August 1765 the degree 
of 1D was conferred on him by the Marischal 
university of Aberdeen , and the following 3 car he 
was translated to the collegiate charge of the Tron 
church, Edinburgh [le was afterwards appointed 
one of his Majesty's chaplains for Scotland, with 
one-third of the emolumeuats of the deanery of the 
chapel royal In 1773 and 1784 he was elected 
moderator of the General Assembly He had al- 
ways supported what was called the moderate 
party in the church, and at the meeting of the 
Assembly in May 1788, he was chosen principal 
clerk of assembly, but was anable, from declining 
health, to perform the duties He died soon after, 
on June 16,1788 After his death two volumes 
of hig sermons were published by his son-in-law, 
Professor Dalzell 





DUDGEON 


DUDGEON, Wiiu1am, a minor song-writer, 
was born at Tyninghame village, East Lothian, 
about the year 1758 His father, Mr John Dud- 
geon, occupied a farm there, on the property of 
the earl of Haddington His mother, whose mai- 
den name was Ainslie, was the aunt of Mr. Ro- 
bert Alnslie, writer to the signet, the friend of 
Burns. Along with John Rennie, the celebrated 
civil engineer, he was taught by a Mr Gibson, ma- 
thematical teacher, Dunbar, afterwards of Perth, 
who considered Rennie and Dudgeon the two best 
scholars he ever had Having been bred to agri- 
cultdral pursuits, his father placed him m an ex- 
tensive farm in the neighbourhood of Danse, upon 
a lease of thirty years To this farm, a large por- 
tion of which was ina state of nature, he gave 
the name of Primrose Hill, and he lived to im- 
prove it in a high degree He was the author of 
the song, ‘ The maid that tends the goats,’ which 
at one period was very popular He wrote vari- 
ous other picces, although it 18 not known that 
any of them were ever printed He also excelled 
as a painter and musician Mr Dudgeon diced 
28th October 1818, and hes buried in the church- 
yard of Prestonkirk Burns, the poet, when on 
his Border tour in May 1787, in company witb 
his fnend Mr Aunslic, above mentioned, visited 
Berrywell, near unse, the readence of the father 
of Mr Ainslie, who was land steward*to Lord 
Douglas in Berwickshire lere the sulyect of 
this notice was introduced to Burns, who made 
the following observation in his journal —‘* Mr 
Dadgeon, a poet at times—a worthy remarkable 
character—natural ponctration—a great deal of 
intormation, some genins, and extreme modesty ” 





Durr, a surname adopted from the Celtic, in which language 
the word means black. Sibbald, 1n his History of Fife, anys, 
“that as Niger and Rufus wore names of families amongst 
the Romans, from the colour and complexion of men, so it 
seems J)nff was, from the swarthy and black colour of thoso 
of the tribe,” or clan of Mucduff 

It is the family name of the earl of Fife, in the Perrng: of 
Ireland, deacended frown that Duncan Macdoff, Thane of bife, 
who overthrew Macbeth, and gave such effectual ad to 
Malcolm Canmore in obtainmg posgpamon of the throne. Swe 
Firs, earl of, and Macpurr 

It is also the patronymic of a family which enjovs the dig- 
nity and tatle of a baronet, conferred, in 1813, on Sir James 
Duff, who for a series of years filled the office of Bntish consul 
at the port of Cadiz, and whose nephew, Sir Wilham Gordon, 
on succeeding to the title in 1815, assumed the name and 
arms of Duff, in addition to Ins own Theor seats are Ain- 
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DUFFUS. 


stair in Ayrehire, and Crombie in Banffshire. See Gonnox, 
surname of, 


DUFF, king of Scotland, son of Malcolm the 
Firat, succeeded Indulph in 961 The name was 
Odo, according to Pinkerton By the Celtic part 
of his subjects he was surnamed Duff, or the Black. 
His reign was constantly disturbed by Culen, the 
son of Indulph, whom he vanquished In a war on 
Drumcrup, (perhaps Duncrub in Porthshire is 
ineant, now the seat of Lord Rollo) After a short 
reign of about four yeara, he was slain in Forres, 
about 965 He is said to have been murdered by 
& band of assnasins, who broko into his chamber 
by night Jn Buchanan’s History of Scotland it is 
stated that they were hired by Donald, governor 
of the castle of Forres, that after the murder they 
“carried him out so cunningly a back way, that 
not so much as a drop of blood appeared,” and 
that the assassins wore afterwards sent out of the 
way by Donald, to avoid any of them bemg pre- 
sent, lest blood should issue from the corpse 
Pitcairn, who styles him King Duffs, cites this 
as the enrlicat recorded notice in British history of 
the superstitious custom of touching the dead body 
of a murdered person, as a proof of guilt. [Crime- 
nal Trials, vol im p 191} 


Durrus, Baron, « title (dormant) in the Seottish peerage, 
held by a branch of the noble fumily of Sutherland, descended 
troin Nichol, 2d son of Kenneth, third carl of Sutherland, who 
fell at the battle of Haldonlull in 1333 © Ky bus marrige 
with Mary, daughter and heir of Reginald de Cheyne, he gut 
the barony of Dutfus, (n contraction of Duffhouse or Dove- 
house,) in the county of Blgin and, in conseqnence, he added 
the arms of Cheyne to his paternal cont of Sutherland Hoe 
had two suns, John, who died without issue, and Henry, who 
succeeded his father Henrys son, Alexander, the third 
Jaird of Duffus of this family, marned Mourella, daughter and 
her of Clisholine of Chisholine, (in Roxburghslure) with 
whom he got the barony of Quarr|wood im tho county of 
Nairn, and thereupon added to lis armorial beanng a boar's 
head, crased, being part of the arms of Clushohn. He bad 
two sons and adaughter Alexander, tho clder son, had a 
daughter, Chnstian, marned to Willan Oliphant of Berrin- 
dale, Willam, the seonnd son, inhcnted his mother s lands of 
(Quarrelwood, and Lad a son, William, who, on the death of 
hus uncle, Alexander, took pussession of the barony of Duffus, 
and the other lands of the family, on the pretence of lis 
cousin Clinstian being illegitimate After protracted pro- 
ceedings both in Seotland and at Rome, the inatter was at 
length adjusted, and he had « churter of the barony of Duffus, 
18th June 1507 He was killed at Iburso by the clan Gunn 
in 1529) «In Sir R Gordon’s History of the Family of 
Sutherland, (p 102). the following entry relating to this 
event “The sane ver of God, (1528,) Andrew Stuart, 
bishop of Catteynes, upon some conceaved displeasure which 
be had receaved moved the clan (:un to kill the laird of 
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the hail dyocie of Cattsynes was ina tumult. The 


houses of Huntley, Sutherland, and Athull,” &c. On Sep- 
tember 8, 1530, Mr Thomas Stewart, treasurer of gaithnens, 
Mr Andrew Peter, vicar of Wick, and seven other church- 
men, found the earl of Athol caution to take their trial at the 
jostice-aire of Inverness, for the slaughter of the laird of 
Duffes and otbers, vlan at the same time. 

Ris descendant, Alexander Sutherland, tenth laird and 
fit Lord Duffua, succeeded his father, when a minor, in 1696. 
He was one of the Committee of Estates, 20th March, 1647, 
and one of the culonols for arming the kingdom, 15th Febru- 
ary 1649 By Charles the Seoond be was created a peer of 
Scotland, 6th December 1650, under the title of Lord Duffus. 
In the following year he was governor of Perth, when that 
city was invested by Cromwell, and to avoid a general anault 
be was compelled to surrender In 1654, he was fined fifteen 
hundred pounds by Cromwell's act of grace and pardon He 
dled 3ist August 1674. He was marned four times, but had 
only iasue (a son and two daughters) by his third wife, Lady 
Margaret Stewart, second daughter of the fifth earl of Moray 

His only son, James, seoond Lord Duffus, was admitted as 
member of the privy conncil, 4th May 1686. In 1688 he 
killed Ross of Kindace in a sudden quarrol, wheran he 
received great pruvocation. [le died in 1705. By hus wife, 
Lady Margaret Mackenzie, eldest daughter of the third earl 
of Beaforth, he had, with a daughter, four sons Konnoeth, third 
ford Duffus, the Hon James Sutherland, who marned Eliza- 
beth, dangliter and heres of Sir William Dunbar of Hemp- 
ngs, Calthness-shire, relict of Sir Rotx rt Gordon of Gordons 
town, on which he changed hu nume to Dunbar, and was 
created a baronet, 10th December 1706, the Hon Wilham 
Sutherland of Rosccommon who engaged in the rebellion of 
1716, and was forfeited by act of parliament, and the Hon 
John 

Kenneth, third Lord Duffun, took the ouths and hus seat m 
parliainent, 24th Octeuber 1706, and afforded his cordial aup- 
port to the treaty of (Inion He wan a captam in the royal 
navy, and commanded a fngute of 46 guns, in which, 29th 
June 1711, he engaged eight French pnvatecr, and after a 
deaporate renustanco of some hours, was taken prisner, 
eevervly wounded, having no less than tive balla in lus body 
He joined in the rebellion of 1715, and was in consequence 
anvong thone who were attunted Having married a Swodush 
lady (Charlotte Christina, daughter of Erio de Sivblade, 
governor of Gottenburgh) he proceeded to Sweden, and on 
receiving information of his attainder, he gave intimation to 
the British minister at Stockhulin of his intention to return 
to England to surrender binwelf He wet out inmedintoly 
but on his way was arrested by the Britwh reexdent at Ham- 
burgh, and detained in closo custody till the tine limited for 
sutrendering hud elapsed. He was vent to London, and 
committed prisoner to the Tower, but in L717 was set at 
Wherry, without heme broaght to triad He afterwards enters 
the Rnsslan naval service, in which he was a flag-offloor and 
died before 1734. 

Rw only son Erle Sutherland, (born in Augnet 1710) in 
1784 presented a petition to the king cusuming the dignity of 
baron Duffua, bat the House of Lords, to whom it was re- 
ferred, found that he had no right to it. He bad an ensigncy 
im the army in 1731, and was promoted to a company in 
1780, and died at Skibn, 26th August 1768. He married hs 
eousin Elizaheth, third daughter of Sir James Dunbar of 
Bemeriag, baronet, and had two sons: James, his hei, and 
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Axiey, who died unmarried. Elisabeth, the eldest daughter, 
married first, Mr St. Clair; Sdly, 5th December 1772, the 
Rev James Rudd, B.A., rector of Newten-Kyme and Fail- 
Sutton, Yorkshire, and had two sons, the Rev Erio Rudd, of 
Thorne near Doncaster, who claims the title of Lord Duffea, 
as nephew and heir-general of James, fifth lord, thoagh sixth 
fn succession, and James Sotherland, Charlotte, the sscond 
danghter, married Sir John Sinclar of Mey, and was mother 
of the twelfth earl of Caithness, and Anne, the youngest, be- 
came the wife of the Hon. George Mackay of Skibo, and was 
mother of Eric, seventh Lord Beay 

The elder son, James Sutherland, born 8th June 1747, was 
an officer in the army He was restored to the honoars of bis 
family, by act of parliament, 26th May 1826. He died un- 
mamed 80th January 1827, when the tithe was assumed by 
bis cousin Sir Benjamin Dunbar of Hempriggs, born 28th 
April 1761 He marned, m 1785, Janet, eldest daughter of 
George Mackay, Esq of Bighoune, and had two sons and two 
daughters. He died in May 1843 

Hw elder won, Sir George Sutherland Dunbar, of Hemp- 
niger, born in 1799, by nght 6th baron, does not assume the 
title of Lord Duffos, ung only that of baronet. Heir-pre- 
sunptive, bus brother, Hon Robert. burn in 1801, who ws 
« depaty-Leutenant of Caithness, 

In Aubrey’s Memoirs (paye 200) occurs the account of a 
curious family tradition of the house of Duffus, which has 
been handed down from father to son, but which of course bas 
no more foundation than any other stury in ‘ Folk-lore’ or 
fury superatitun It relutes that as one of the lairds ot 
Duffus was walking mm the fields nenr Ins own house in 
Morayslure, he was suddenly carned away, and next day was 
found in the cellar of the king of France at Pana, with a mlver 
cup im his hand. On being bronght into the king's presence, 
wud questioned as to who he was and whence he came, he 
his name, his country, and his place of residence, and 
that on the preceding day, being in the fields, he heard the 
nose of a whirlwind, and of vorces crying “ horse and hat- 
tuk,” (the word the Fares are sad to use when they remove 
from any glace) whereupon he cred “ horse and hattook!” 
also, and was iminediately caught up and transported through 
the aur, by tho fines, to that place, where, after he had 
drank heartily, he tell asleep, and before he awoko, the reat 
of the company were gone, and left hin in the posture in 
which he was found It 1s said that the king gave him the 
eup which he had in his hand, and diwmissed hin This 
story was enmmunicated to Aubrey hv one Stewart (who 
secins thoroughly to have beheved it), tutor to the eldest son 
of Jamen socond Lord Duffus, and that nobleman being ro- 
ferred to on the subject, answered that there was such a tra- 
dition in the family bat he thought it fabulous, There was, 
however, an old alver cup in posseamon of the lords Duffus, 
which was called “th. fury cup,” but it had nothing en 
graven on it except the anns of the family 





Demnartoy, barl of, 0 title (now extinct) m the peerage 
of Scotland, conferred wn 1675, on Lord George Dongiss, 
third uon of the first marquis of Douglas. In his younger 
years Lord George waa page of honour to Lous the Fourteenth, 
king of France, and subgtquently vecame an officer in the 
French army, and distinguishing bunself by his valour, 
attained the rank of major-general. After the treaty of 
Nimeguen mn 1678, he waa recalled to England by Charles 
the Second, who created lum earl of Dumbarton, (by patent, 
dated Oth March 1675) with limitation to ths herre-male ot 
his body On the accession of King James the Seventh he 
Was appointed commander-in-elnef of the forces in Sostiand. 
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and defeated the earl of Argyle’s invasion, 18th June 1685. 
‘fe hed a grant of the barony of Salton, forfeited by Andrew 
Fletcher, of which be had a charter, 16th January 1686. On 
the revival of the order of the Thistle in 1687, he was elected 
one of the knights companions thereof. At the revolution he 
accompanied King James on his retirenent to France, and 
#es appointed one of his lords of the bedchamber at St. 
Germaina, where he died in 1692. By his countess, a aster 
of the duchess of Northumberland, he had a son, Genrge, who 
succeeded hin. 

George, second earl of Dumbarton, had the commuamon of 
Heutenant-colone! of a regiment of foot in the British service, 
in 1715, and in the following year was appointed ambassador 
to Ruema. The date of his death wm not known, and leaving 
no wane, the title becarne extinct. 

In the defender’s proof in the Douglas caune, is a letter 
from the second and last earl of Dumbarton to Lady Jane 
Douglas, dated Douay in France, 7th January 1749, con- 
cluding, “As for me, I hve quietly here, with a gentleman 
that boards me and my servant; and I stnve to make a shift 
with my poor fortune.” 





Dumrnres, Earl of, a title in the peerage of Scotland, now 
merged in that of the marquis of Bute, conferred in 1688, on 
William, seventh Lord Crichton of Sanquhar, [nea SANQuTtAR, 
lord, | who was created viscount of Ayr, by patent, 2d Febru- 
ary 1622, and earl of Damfnes, viscount of Avr and Lord 
Crichton of Sanqubar and Camnock, 12th June 1688. He 
had a charter of the earldom of Menteith, 20th Deoomber the 
same year He married Eupheme, daughter of James Seton 
of Tonch, and had by her three sons and two daughters. 

His eldest son, William, second earl, was a pnvy-councillor 
to King Charles the Second, and died in 1691 By his 
countess, Penclope, daughter of Sir Robert Swift, of the 
sounty of York, he had two sons andthree danghters. Hin 
two sons having died before hin, ho obtained a new patont of 
the earldom of Dumfnes, to his grandson, William Lord 
Crichton, after himself and the hes male of his body, and 
failmg him, to the four alsters of the latter, namely, Penclope, 
Margaret, Mary, and blizabeth respectively, and faling them, 
and the heirs of their bodies, to the nearest hears of the said 
earl whatsoever Walham Lord Cnehton, here mentioned, 
was the son of Charles Lord Cnchton, second son of the 
second earl, (his elder brother, Robert, having died very young, ) 
by his wife, the Hon Sarah Dalrymple, third daughter of the 
first viacount Stair He succeeded as third earl, and died on 
the last day of February 1694, unmarried. 

His eldeat mater, Penelope, became countexa of Dumfnes in 
her own nght, in virtue of tho patent of 1690 She marned, 
26th February 1698, her cousin, the Hon Wilham Dalrym- 
ple of Glenmure, second ven of the first earl of Star, and 
died at Clackmannan Gth March 1742, having issue, William 
earl of Dumfnes and Stair, Hon JVohn Dalrymple, a captain 
of dragoons, who died unmarried 23d February 1742, James, 
third earl of Stair, (nee STAtR, earl of,) three other sons and 
two daughters, the elder of whoin, Ladv Elizabeth Crnchton 

ple, marned John Macdowall of Freugh in the county 
of Wigton, and had by him Patrick, fifth earl of Dumfries, 
four other sons, and two daughters, * 

Wilham, fourth earl of Dumfnes, had a cornet’s commission 
mf his uncle, the earl of Starr’s regiment, the 6th dragoons, in 
1721, in which remment and the third foot guards he served 
for twenty-six years. In 1742 he succeeded his mother as 
earl of Dumfries, and was aide-de-camp to the earl of Star, 
at the battle of Dettingen, 26th June 1748. He was ap- 
pointed captain-leatenant in the third regiment of footcuards 


in 1744, and om the abolition of heritable jurisdictions in 
1747 he got for the of Olackmannan two thousand 
pounds, and for the regality of Oumnock and Gleamure foor 
hundred pounds, In 1753 he was invested with the order o 
the Thistle, and in 1760 sucoseded his brother James, as 
fourth earl of Stair, and was thenceforward styled earl of 
Dumfines and Stair He died at Dumfries-house, Ayrshire, 
27th July 1768, without surviving issue, having been twice 
Taarned, and was succeeded in the title of Dumfnes by his 
nephew, Patrick Muodowall of Freugh, and in that of Stair 
by his cousin, John Dalrymple. 

Patnck Maodowall of Freugh, fifth earl, born 15th October 
1726, was an officer in the army He was chosen one of the 
mxteen representatives of the Scottish peerage at the general 
election, 1790, and rechosen in 1796 and 1802 He died at 
Edinburgh 7th Apni 1803, m the 77th your of his age. He 
married Margaret, danghter of Ronald Cranford of Restalng, 
in the county of Edinburgh, and had two daughters, the 
younger of whom dicd an infant. The elder, Lady Ehsa- 
beth Penelope Crichton, born at Dumfnes-honse, 25th No- 
vember 1772, marned, October 12th 1792, John Viscount 
Mountetuart, eldest son of John first marquis of Bute. He 
died 22d January 1794, and she, dying in the bfetune of her 
father, at Southamptom, 25th July 1797, in the 25th year of 
her age, was buned at Cumnock, leaving two sons, Jobn, 
mxtb carl of Dumfnmes and seoond marquis of Bato, having 
succoeded to tho latter title on the death of bin grandfather 
the first marqus, 16th November 1814, and the Hon (after 
wards lord) Patrick James Herbert Crichton Stuart (posthu 
mous), burn at Brompton Park hotwe 20th Aust 1794, 
and on 28th May 1817 obtained the preeedency and rank ot 
@ younger sou of a marquin, died September 6, 1851) den 
Bute, Marques of, vol 1 p 517 7 

DUNBAR, a& surname once very prominent in the annals of 
national and border warfare, and donved from the town of 
that name in Haddingtonshire ‘The word Dun-ber, both a 
the Bnitush and the Cache sygufies “the fort on the beight,” 
or, “strength upon the summit,” and the town obtuned ita 
desgmation from the fortlet on the rock, which at this place 
projects into the son. 

Booce and after him Buchanan state that Kenneth the 
Firat having defeated the Picts in a pitched battle at Scoon, 
conferred the fortress here upon one of his most valiant sol- 
dhera, whowe natne waa Bar, ana hence the naine of Dun-bar, 
or the Castle of Bar, but Kenneth was king of the Picts, ana 
certunty did not make war on his own sulyecta. He invaded 
Lothian six times, and burnt Dunbar, which had ita nane 
before Ins day Boece's derivation of the namo, like many 
others of Ina statements, in therefore a mere fable 

So early as 961 we find tha men of Lothian under two 
leaders of the names of Dunbar and Greme, doing battle 
agninat the Danimh invaders at Cullen 

The title of earl of Dunbar and March waa long enjoyed 
by the descendants of Cospatrick, earl of Northumberland, 
who, with other nobles of the north of England, fled to Scut- 
land after the conquext of that country, un 1066, by William 
of Normandy, carrying with them kdgar Atheling, the hear 
of the Saxon line, and his two masters, Margaret and Christina 

Malenlin Canmore who marred the princess Margaret, 
bestowed on Cowpatrick the manor of Dunbar and many far 
Jands in the Mere and Lothian 

His second son, who was ala named Cospatrick, witnessed 
the foundation charter of the ahbey of Holyrood house, hy 
David the First in 1124 He had eoon afterwards the rank 
of an earl, and died in 1139, leaving a son, 
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Oappatrick, the second earl, who made denations to the 
monastery of Kelso of the of the churches of 
Heme, Lambden, and Greenlaw He died in 1147, leaving 


Cospatrick the thurd earl, had two sons, 
Waldeve, hie successor, and Patrick, who inherit. ¢the manor 


Waldeve, the fourth earl, was the firnt who was designed 
earl of Dunbar He was one of the hostages for the perfor- 
mance of the treatv for the release of King William the First 
fran hs captivity in England, in 1174 He died in 1182 

Patrick, the fifth earl, 1s described as having been a brave 
warrior William the Lion bestowed on him, in 1184, Ada, 
one of hia natural daughters, in marriage. He held tho office 
of fusticlary of Lothian and keeper of Berwick In 1218, 
har! Patnck founded a monastery of Red fnars in Donbar. 
In 1231, beng then very old, after talong farewell of his 

ehildren, relations, and neighbours, whom he mmvited to lus 
castle of Dunbar dunng the festivities of Christmas for the 
purpose, he retired to a monastery, whore he diced the follow- 
ing 

ills daughter Ada obtuned from him the lands of Home, 
and took tur her seoond husband her cousin William, above 
mentioned, won of Patmck, second son of Cospatnck, third 
earl = He assumed the nume of Home, and was progenitor of 
the carla of Home, an created in 1605 See Home, carl of 

Patrick, the mzth earl, anceceded his futher, at the age of 
forty-mx. Tord Hailes calls him the most powerful baron of 
the southern districta of Scotland He held the first rank 
among the twenty-four barons who guuranteod the trenty of 
peace with England iu 1244 He dod in 1248, at the nege 
of Damietta in Beypt, while on the crusade with Lous I'\ 
of France, 

Patrick, the seventh enrl of Danbar waa one of the chiefs 
of the English faction dunng the tarbalent mmonty of Alex 
andor the Third, and heading « party, sarpreed the cixtle of 
Kudinburgh, and freed Alexander and his queen from tho 
power of the Oomyns. Thomas Lermont of Ereildoun, com- 
monly called ‘the Khmer,’ visited the castle of Donbar in 
1284, and foretold to the earl the sudden death of Alexander 
the Third, who was killed, nest day, by a fall from his horse 
on the sands of Kinghorn This earl waa afterwards one of 
the regents of the kingdom, and died in 128) at the age of 
neventy-aix, 

Patrick, the eyzhth earl of Dunbar, surnamed Black Board, 
appeared at the parhament at Bogham im 1289, where he is 
ealled earl of March or the Meree, being the fir of the earla 
of Danhar demguated hy that title He was one of the com 
petitors for the crown of Scotland, to which he entered a for 
mal claiin at Berwick in 1291, as the great-grandson of Ada, 
daughter of Wilham the Lion, hut his clam was soon with- 
drawn, and aweanng fealty to Fdward the sane vear he ever 
after steadily adhered to the Fogliah interest. Hie wife, Mar- 
jory Comyn, daughter of Alexander, carl of Buchan, favoured 
the Seota, and retained the castle of Dunbar tor Rahol, but 
wan obliged to surrender it to Edward the birst m Apnl 
1206, The carl dw in 1308 

His son, Patrick, the ninth earl, received Edward the Sec- 
ond, when he fled from the field of Bannockburn in 1814, 
into hia castle of Dunhar, whence m a fishing boat he escaped 
to Engiand. The carl afterwards made bis peace with his 

conain Robert the Bruce, and was present at the parliament 
held at Ayr on the 26th April, 1815, when the muceeasion to 
the crown of Scotland was settled. He was subsequently ap- 
pointed governor of the custle of Rermok, where he wan be- 











sleged by Edward the Third in 1883. After the defeat at 
Halidon hill, however, he surrendered thet placa, 
and renewed his oath of fealty to Edward; and his castle of 
Dunbar, which had been dismantled and rased to the ground, 
on the approach of the Enghsh, was now rebuilt, at the enrl's 
expense, and garrisoned by an English force. He attended 
Edward Bahol at the parhament held at Edinburgh in Feb- 
ruary 1384, when the latter ceded to England, Berwick, 
Dunbar, Roxburgh, and Edinburgh, and all the ssuthern 
counties of Seotland. In the following December, however, 
he agun renounced his allegiance to the Enghsh king, sand 
afterwards exerted himaelf actively agaunst the English in- 
terest. In hus absence his countess, who from her complex- 
on was styled Black Agnes, defended the castle of Dunbar 
ngautst the earl cf Salisbury, whom she compelled to retire 
after a siege of nincteon weeka. Of this heroic lady a me- 
mor is subjmned. The earl commanded the left wing of the 
Scottish army nt the fatal battle of Durham on the 17th Oo- 
tober 1346, where, among other nobles, fell his countem’ 
brother, Thomas, carl of Moray, and as he had no male issue, 
she became sole possemor of his extenmve estates, and her 
husband assumed the additional title of the earl of Moray 
[See Moray, earl of ] He died in 1369 

Hus third daughter, Lady Elizabeth Dunoar, was marned 
to John Maitland of Lethington, ancestor of the earls of Lau- 
derdale. When the second earl of Tauderdale wus created a 
duke in 1672, he chose for his second title that of marquis 
of Murch, to indicate bis descent from the Dunbars, earls of 
March See LACDERDALE, earl of 

George, the tenth earl of Dunbar from the vast possessions 
which ho inherited, became one of the moat powerful nobles 
in Seotland of his time, and the nval of the Donglases. In 
1388 he acconipamed tho earl of Donglas in his incursion mto 
England, and after the battle of Otterburn he took the com- 
mand of the Scots, whom he conducted safely home. Hus 
daughter Flizabeth was betrothed hv contract to David duke 
of Rothesay, the son of Robert the Third, and heir to the 
throne, but Archibald earl of Douglas, surnamed the Grim, 
protested against tho match, and through the influence of the 
duke of Albany, had the contract annulled, and the pnnce 
was married to his own daughter Marjory instead, In con- 
sequence of this shght the earl of Dunbar renounced hua alle- 
mance, and retanny into Fngland, put himself under the pro- 
tection of Henry the Fourth In February 1401 he made a 
wasteful inrosd into Scotland and in Jone 1402 he again 
devastated the Borders, At the hattle of Homildon hill he 
fought on the Faghsh mde Through the mediation of Wal- 
ter Halvburton of Dirleten, a reconciliation with the Doug- 
lases wan effected in 1408, and he returned to Scotland the 
following year In 1411 he was one of the commoners 
for negociahng a truce with Fngland. He died of a conta- 
gious fever, in 1420, at the age of 82 

George, eleventh earl of Dunbar and March, succeeded his 
father in 1420, bemg then almost fifty years of age, but after 
holding Ins titles and estates for fourteen years, and being 
emploved in vamous public transactions, particularly in mak- 
ing the truces with Fngland which were so frequent at that 
period, he was, in 1434, imprisoned in the castle of Edinburgh 
by James the First, and deprived of his earldom and posses- 
sions, which he was accused of holding after they had been 
forfetted bv his father's treason, and notwithstanding the 
plea which he offered of his father’s pardon by the regent 
Albany, the forfeiture was confirmed by parliament. and the 
earldom and estates of Dunbar vested in the crown. To make 
come amends for the severity of hs conduct the king con- 
ferred upon Earl George the title of earl of Buchan, bat, dis- 
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daining to assume the title, he retired with his eldest aon to | Edinburgh with a great train. In the following month he 


“and thus,” says Douglas, “ ended the long line of 
the earls of Dunber and March, who for many generations 
enjoyed vast estates and infinence.” 

Domnar, Earl of, a title in the Scottish peerage, revived 
m 1605, in the person of George Home, third san of 
Alexander Home of Manderston, m Berwickshre (of the 
Wedderburn family). See Homn, surname of. Ho 1 do- 
eoribed by Archbistfop Spottiswoode as a man of “deep wit, 
few words, and in his mayesty's service no leas fathful than 
fortunate.” Being carly introduced at court, he soon rose 
bigh in the favour of King James the Sixth, who, in 1585, 
appomted him one of the gontlemen of hus bedchamber, and 
in 1590 conferred on him the honour of kmghthood, and ocon- 
stituted hin master of the wardrobe He was one of the 
cubsoular courtiers mentioned in Calderwood's History (vol 
v p. 510) as having, from tleir joalousy of the Octavinns, 
stirred up the tumult at Kdinburgh of 17th Decennber 1596. 
On 5th September 1601 he was appointed high treasurer of 
Scotland. In 1608, ho attended James to London, on lus 
accession to the English throne, and on 7th July 1604, was 
sworn @ privy councillor of England, and created a peer of 
shat langdom, by the title of Baron Homo of Berwick. He 
was created by commiasion in Holyroodhoux, earl of Dunbar, 
m the peerage of Scotland, hy patont dated at Windsor, 8d July 
1605, and subsequently became chanoollor of the Exchequer in 
England After this penod he had the chief management of 
James’ affairs in Sootland In the beginning of 1606, he and 
the earl of Mar were aent from court to kdinburgh to have 
the imprisoned mimatera at Blackness put upon ther tral, 
bang appointed one of the axnensors to the justice-depute on 
the occasion He regretted to Mr James Melville the em- 
ployment, and said he would be contont to mve a thousand 
pounds sterling to have the king satisfied in that matter, 
without injury to the kirk, and danger of the honest men who 
were warded, and demred hini to endcavour to prevail with 
them to mako confceaon, however slight, of a fault, and to 
come in the king's will, promuang to usc his interest with his 
majesty in ther behalf He was tho prnespal person ein- 
ployed in procuring the re-catablishment of cpuwcopacy in 
Scotland, and in the parhament held at Perth, 9th July 1606, 
he carried through the act for the restoration of tho estate of 
bishops. In the same parlament he obtained a ratrfication 
of the earldom of Dunbar, and other lands, and an acquittance 
and discharge of the king's jewels and wardrobe. Ho was 
pr vent at the conferencos held by the eight mimaters with 
the amg at Hampton Coart in September of the same year, 
and woen they were called before the Soottish council, the 
meeting was held at lus house. In Calderwood's history 1s 
the following entrv as to the payment of the mimsters’ ex- 
penses “ Upon Wedinsday, the 15th of October, the erle of 
Dumbar sent Robert Fowsio to ther loodgng, with eight 
scheats of gray paper, full of English money, knitt up in furm 
of sugar loaves, conteaning fivo hundreth merks a piece to 
evene one of them, for their charges and expences in conning 
toconrt.” [ Calderwood, val vi p. 589 } He refused, however, 
to admit them, on their application, to a personal conference 
with himself He was present in the convention of the 
ministry at Linlithgow, in December 1606, and gave great 
offence by tho solemnity with winch he kept Christmas in 
Kdmburgh that year In the end of Jove 1608 he again 
came to Scotland with a commission of heutonantry for the 
north parts, and as commusmoner to the General Assembly of 
the church of Scotland, which was held at Lanlithgow on the 
Inst Tuesday of July On the frat of that month he entered 
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was instrumental in bringing George Sprott,‘a notary of Eye- 
mouth, to trial and exeontion, for concealment of the Gowne 


present 
1609 he was again sent down to Edinburgh to hold a conven- 
tion of the estates, and in the following March he assisted at 
the tnal of Lord Bahnerinoch (who had been committed to 
his keeping) for high treason, in counterfeiting tho king's 
writing, and sending lettera to the Pope, in his majesty's 
name, without bis knowledge. [See BauMxkino, Lord, vol 
Lp. 228] On Sunday the 24th of Apnil ho kept St. Goorge's 
day at Berwick with much ceremony, und at the feast which 
he made on the occasion wan “served as one of the knights 
of the garter, by lords, knights, barons, and gentlemen of 
good rank” Ho attended church in great pomp, “ canvoved 
with lorda, knights, barons, gontlomen, and soldiers,” and the 
ceretnomes ho used m church aro speciiied with great minate- 
neesa by Calderwood in lus Hustory (vol vu. p.18) This 
must have been his instalment as a knycht of the garter, 
which Dongias in his Peerage fixes to have taken place on 
the 20th of May He wan present, as one of lus mayostv's 
commissoners, at the conference ut Falkland, 4th May 1009, 
and about the end of July, ho went to Duamfnea, where he 
held « yustico-court, and hanged a number of border thieves. 
He was again nominated one of the commianoners to the 
General Assembly, appointed to mect at Glaayow, Sth June 
1610, and on passing through Newcastle, he was very prees- 
ing with Mr James Malville, who was then exiled to that 
town, to apply himself to please the king, assuring lum that 
he ahould bo as lighly advanced as any inimater in Sootland, 
and even hinting that he might be nade a buwhop. He took 
him with lim to Berwick, whore he Icft lim confined, and 
entered Edinburgh in state on the 24th of Muy Ho died at 
Whitehall 29th January 1611, “not withont suspicions,” 
savs Calderwood, “of powon  Howsoever it was, the carl 
was by death pulled down from the hught of his honour 
even when he was about to solemnize magnificently bus 
daughter's marnage with the Lord Walden (aflerwards carl 
of Suffolk). He purposed to celebrate St. George's day fol- 
lowing in Berwick, where he had almost finished a sumptuous 
and glorious palace. He wan ov busy, and left nothing un- 
done to overthrow tho discipline of our church, and specially 
at the Assembly holden the last summer in Glasgow Hut 
none of his poatenty enjoyeth a foot broud of land this day of 
his conqnest im Seotland ” | fésatory, vol vn p. 159) “las 
death,” he adds, “ bred an alteration im state affairs, sundry 
of the council, as well bishops as others, wot up to court in 
the month of March ufter, every one for hin own particular” 
{Page 154] He wos banmed at Dunbar, whiro there wa 
monument to Ins memory The earl mamed Catherine 
daughter of Sir Alexander Gordon of Gught, by Mary, duugh- 
ter of Cardinal Bethune, and bad two daughters, Lady Anne, 
marned to Sir Janes Home of Cowdenknows, and was 
mothor of the third ear] of Home, [ace Hows, Earl of | and 
Lady F haabeth, countess of Suffolk 
In 1776, as we learn from Douglas’ I'eerage, (Wood's edi- 
tion, vol |p. 454) John Home, of the family of Wedderburn, 
dcacended from David, second son of Sir David Hoine of Wed- 
derburn, was reteured heir male of the earl of Danbar, but the 
service was reduced by the court of session at the instance of 
bir George Home of Blackader, baronet descended from John 
Home of Blackader, fourth son of Sur David Home of Wedder- 
burn, and immediate younger brother of Alexanders Home, the 
first of Manderston (grandfather of George, earl of Dunbar), 
aud therefore, by the law of Scotland, preferable to the de- 
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enendents off the elder brother of Alexander Mr Home | August 1586, one of the lords of the regency, and about the 


Deuswnond of Blair Drommond, Perthalure, as descended 
from, and heir male of, Patrick Home of Renton, uncle ef the 
ent of Dunbar, and nearest heir male of the latter, has, as 
such, & ground of elsim to that peerage, as the patent grants 
the titl to the first earl and his hers-male gu gal. [Ses 
Hoare-Daomxoxn, } 

Sir Henry Conetable of Burton and Halsham, belonging to 
an English family, was in 1620 created Viscount Dunber and 
Baron Constable, but on the death of the fourth viscount in 
1721, these titles became dormant. 

There are five haronetages belonging to families of the 
name of Dunbar, viz. of Mochrum, Wigtonshire, of date 
1694, deacended from the second earl of Moray of the name 
of Dunbar, of Durn, in Banffshnre, of date 1697, descended 
from the earls of Maroh, through Patnck, tenth earl, of 
Northfield, Morayshire, of date 1698, dencended in the direct 
male line fron James Dunbar, fifth earl of Moray, of Hemp- 
ngge, Caithnes-ahire, of date 1698 (see Durrus), and of 
Boath, Nairnshire, of date 1814, descended from John Dun- 
bar, earl of Moray, son of the ninth earl of Dunbar 

There was a sizth baronetry, of Baldoon, county of Wigton, 
conferred in 1664, but the heirs-male of the first buronet 
failing, the title soon became extinct, and the estate of [al- 
doon devolved on hia granddaughter and heiress, Mary, wife 
of Lord Basil Hamilton, and mother of Basil Hamilton of 
Bakinon, MP, whose son, Dunbar Hamilton, succeeded m 
1744 to the earldoin ot Selkirk 

Of the fainily of Mochrum was Gavin Dunbar, archbishop 
of Glasgow, and lord high chancellor of Soutland im the reign 
of James the Fifth, bemg a younger son of Sir John Dunbar 
of Mochrum bv his second wife, Janet, daughter of Sir Alex- 
ander Stewart of Ciarliex, and uephew of Gavin Dunbar, 
gabhop of Aberdeen, of whom a memoir in subsequently given 
in larger type. At the aniveruty of Glangow, he greatly dis- 
tingnixhed Iriinself by hw acqniremonts in clasucal learning 
and philosophy, and afterwards applying himself to the study 
of theology and the canon law, he became in 1514 dean of 
Moray In the following year he obtained the pmory of 
Whithorn in Galloway, and son after wan appointed precep- 
tor to the young king (James the Fifth). In September 
1524, on the translation of Archhishop James Bethune to St. 
Audrewa, he was appointed bv the lords of the regency to 
sudcoend him aa archbishop of Glasgow, and on the 3d August 
1525, was nained, with the carl of Angus and others, a com- 
maioner to inset those of Lugland, for the purpose of pro- 
curing a peace, and taking order with the marauders of the 
corders. In 1426, ho was admitted a meinber of the privy 
counell, and was one of the three prelates selected by the king 
himneelf “ to be of his secret oonnmul for the spuntuale stat ” 
On 15th November of the same year he was chonen one of 
the torda of the articles fur the clergy He was present at 
the condemnation of Patnok Hamilton the martyr, at St. 
Andrews, the last day of Fobruary 1627, and in the subse- 
quent persecution of the reformers bw name occurs as taking 
a prominent part. After the escape of the hing from the 
power of the Douglaseu, he wan appointed lord chancellor, 
Tia Auguat 1528, m place of the earl uf Angus, and in 1531 
amo 1532, he was clected a lord of the articles. (n the 27th 
May of the latter year, the first asesion of the college of jus- 
tics was began, in hs presence and in that of the king, the 
office of princepal being conferred by statute on the lord chan- 
cetlor On James’ departure for Franca, to wed the princess 
Magdalene, he wee appomnted, by commission dated 29th 
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same time was presented by the king to the abbacy of Inchal- 
fray in Perthahive, which he held ie commendam. In Bebre- 
ary 1589, he was active in the condemnation and burning for 
heresy of Thomas Forret, vicar of Dollar and others, on the 
Castlehill of Edinburgh, and soon after, at the instigation of 
Oardinal Bethune, he condemned Jerome Russell, and a youth 
named Kennedy, to death at Glasgow, although he himeecif 
was inclmed to spars their hives. After James’ death he was 
continued chancellor by the regent Arran, appointed a lord ot 
the articles on 18h March 1548, and two days afterwards 
sworn one of the governor's pnvy council. The same day, on 
the presentation m parliament of a writmg or bill by Lord 
Maxwell, for allowing the Scriptures to be read m the vulgar 
tongue, which the lords of the artacles had found to be reason- 
able, and allowed to be read in fall parlament, Lord Chancel- 
lor Dunbar, for himself and in name of all the prelates of the 
realm, opposed its being enacted, and proposed that the con- 
aderation of it should be deferred until a provineral counci! 
could be called to decide upon it. It was, however, passed. 
and on 16th Deoswnber followmg, he was forced to reugn the 
seals to Cardinal Bethune. Hm name frequently occurs 
afterwards in the rolls of parhament. In 1545, when George 
Wishart was preaching in the west of Sootland, Archbishop 
Dunbar went to Ayr to oppose bun, and ocoupsed the pulpit 
there, while Wishart preached at the market crom. ‘“ The 
binhop,” says Calderwood, “ preached to his jackemen and to 
noine old bowses of the town The summe of all his sermon 
was this, They say we sould preache why not ?—better 
late thnve nor never thrive. Hold us still for your buhop, 
snd we sal] provide better the nixt time.’ Thin was the be- 
gmoing and the end of the bishop's sermon He departed 
out of the town with haste, but returned not to fulfil his pro- 
miso.” (Calderwood’s Hist., vol up. 187) In the end of 
harvest 1645, Cardinal Bethune vimted Glasgow, and Knox 
and Calderwood relate a dispute for precedency which took 
place between the crossbearcrs of the cardmal and the arch- 
bishop, coming forth or going in at the quire door of Glasgow 
cathedral, which ended in buffets and blows. and led to a 
onolness between their masters, and they were only reconciled 
on occanon of the martyrdom of George Wuhart. ‘ The 
cardinal,” says Calderwood, ‘‘ was knowne proud, and the 
archbishop was a glorious fuol The cardmal alleged that by 
reason of his cardinalalup, he was primate of all Scotland. 
and the Pope's legate that his cross should not onlv go be- 
fore, but also should only be borne wheresoever he himself 
was. Good Gukestone, Glukstone. Archiushop Danbar 
lacked no reasona, as he thought, for maintenance of hus 
glory He was an archinshop in his own province, bishop in 
his own dioocee and cathedra] church, and there ought to 
give place to no man " (/bsd, p. 198, see also Anozr 2 History, 
p 61) In the following February, however, the archbishop 
attended the summons of the cardinal to be present at the 
tral of Wishart at St. Andrews. He assisted at the judg- 
ment against him, and witnessed his cruel death from the 
sane window as the cardinal. Archbuwhop Dunbar died on 
the 80th Apnl 1547, and was interred 1p the chancel of his 
cathedral church, in a tomb which he had caused to be erected 
for lumeclf, but of which no vestige now remaina, Spote- 
wood speaks of him as a good and learned man, and Buchanan 
hus celebrated bis praises in one of the most elegant of hs 
epigrams, 


DUNBAR axp MARCH, Acnes, countess of, 
commonly called, from her dark complexion, Black 
Agnes, « high-spirited and courageous woman. 
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whose heroic and successfal defence of trer hus- 
band's castle of Dunbar against the English, in 
1887, has obtalned a conspicuous place in the his- 
tory of the period, was the daughter of the ccle- 
brated Thomes Randolph, earl of Moray, regent 
of Scotland, and the wife of Patrick, ninth ear! of 
Dunber and March Her busband having em- 
braced the party of David Bruce, had taken the 
field with the regent, Sir Andrew Murray of Both- 
well, and was then absent with him in the north 
of Scotland. In January 1837, William Monta- 
gue, earl of Salisbury, besieged the castle of Dun- 
bar with a large English army, and employed 
against it great battering engines, constructed to 
throw huge stones against the walla The castle, 
in some old records called ‘‘ Earl Patrick's strong 
house,” was indeed very strong, being built upon 
a chain of rocks stretching into the sea, and hav- 
ing only one passage to the mainland, which was 
well fortified Before the use of artillery it was 
almost impregnable, and during the siege by the 
earl of Salisbury, Black Agnes, in the absence of 
her husband, resolved to defend it to the last ex- 
tremity She performed all the duties of a bold 
and vigilant commander, setting at deflance all 
the attempts of the English to take the castle. 
She showed herself with her maids on the battle- 
ments, and when the battering engiues hurled im- 
mense stones against the walls, she in scorn or 

dered one of her female attendants to wipe off the 
dust with a towel or handkerclhnef One of the 
engines employed by the besiegers was an enor- 
mous machine constructed of timber, moving upon 
w eels, and including within it several platforms 
or stages, which held various parties of armed 
men, who were defended by a strong roofing of 
boards and hides, under cover of which they could 
advance with safety to the foot of the walls This 
machine, from the shape of its roof, which resem- 
bled the ndge of a hog's back, was termed a sow 

When the countess beheld this formidable and 
bulky engine rolled forward to the walls of the 
castle, so far from being intimidated, she cricd out 
to the earl of Salisbury in derision 


“ Beware, Montagow, 
For farrow shall thy sow '” 


At the same time she made a signal, when a huge 








AGNES. 


fragment of rock, which had been made ready for 
the purpose, was hurled from the battlements 
upon the sow, and its roof was at once dashed in 
Pieces As the English soldiers enclosed within 
it, were running in all directions to escape with 
their lives, Black Agnes scoffingly called out, 
‘ Behold the litter of English pigs” It happened 
that one day when the earl of Sallsbury rode 
near the walls with a knight dressed in armour of 
proof, one William Spens, a Scottish archer, shot 
an arrow from the battlomonts of the castle, with 
such good aim and force that it pierced through 
the folds of mail which the knight wore over his 
acton, or leathern jacket, and reached his heart. 
“That,” sud Salisbury, as the knight fell dead 
from his horse, ‘is one of my lady's tire-pina 
Black Agnes’ love shafts go straight to the heart.” 

The resistance of the counteas was so determined 
that Salisbury, despairing of taking the castle by 
force of arma, endeavoured to bribe one of tho 
garrison to betray his trust, and offered lim a con- 
siderable sum if he would leave the gate open, so as 
to adinit a party of English aftor nightfall The 
man took the money, but disclosed the whole 
transaction to the countess =‘ It. is thought that it 
was at her suggestion that he had entered into 
such a treaty with Salixbury, as she was anxious 
to make the Iatter prisoner In this, however, 
she was disappointed At the time fixed, the 
earl, trusting to the agreement with the porter, 
came before the gate, which, as had been arranged, 
he found open, and the portcullis drawn up As 
he was about to enter, however, one of his 
followers, named John Copeland, a squiro of 
Northumberland, hastily passed before him As 
soon as he was within the fortress, the portcullis 
was dropped, and Copeland, mistaken for bis 
commander, remained a prisoner, while Salisbury 
exaped Black Agnes witnessed the result of the 
enterprise from the battlements, and as ho retired 
she called out jeeringly to Salisbury, addressing 
him, as she always did, by luis family name 
‘‘ Farewell, Montague! I intcnded that you should 
have supped with us, and assist us in defending 
the castle against the English ” 

Turning the siege into a blockade, Salisbury 
closely vested the castle both by land and sea, 
all communication being cut off betwixt the garri- 


















won and their friends. Alexander Ramsay of Dal- 
woilsy (ancestor of the earls of Dalhonale), who 
was then concealed, with a resolute company of 
young men, in the caves of Hawthorm gn, near 
Roslin, and maintained a kind of predatory war- 
fare against the English, having heard of the ex- 
tremities to which the brave garrison of Dunbar 
and their intrepid female commander were reduced, 
proceeded to their relicf with forty men These 
he embarked at the Bass, in some boats which he 
had engaged for the purpose, and taking advan- 
tage of a dark night, he contrived to clade the 
vigilance of the English, and entered the castle by 
a postern next the sea, the rus of which are still 
visible He was no sooner within the fortress 
than ho sallied out, and attacked the advanced 
guards of the English, whom ho drove back to 
their camp Salisbury now despaired of taking 
the castle, and on the 10th of June 1337 he 
raised tho siege, which had lasted nmeteen weeks 
The castle was left in posscasion of Black Agnes, 
whose courage and perseverance formed the sub- 
ject of the songs of the minstrels of the time = In 
Winton’s ‘ Crony kill’ there is an Interesting ac- 
count of this memorable siege, under tho title, 


“ Of the ansiege of Dunoare 
Where the Countess was wie and ware” 


The conclusion modernized may be thus rendered, 
In the supposed words of Salisbury, 


“She kept a stir in tower and trencn 
‘That watchtul, plodding Scottuh wenca 
Came [ early, came I lute 
1 found Agnes at the gate ° 


Ou tho death of the countess’ brother, ‘Thomas, 
earl of Moray, who fell at the battle of Darham, 
In 1846, as be had no male issue, she became his 
holress, and besides the carldom of Moray, she 
and her hnaband obtained the Isle of Man, the 
lordship of Annandale, the baromes of Morton 
and Tibbers in Nithsdale, of Morthingtoun (after- 
wards Mordington) and Longformacus, and the 
mauor of Dunse in Berwickshire, with Mochrum 
in Galloway, Cumnock in Ayrshire, and Blantyre 
in Clydesdale. The countess died about the year 
1869, leaving two sons, George, tenth earl of 
Dunbar and March, and John earl of Moray 
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The barony of Mordington above mentioned seems 
to bave been given as a dowry to her daughter 
Agnes, on the latter marrying James Dougias of 
Dalkeith , and it continued with the descendants 
of this Douglas till the Reformation, and eventu- 
ally gave them the title of Baron Mordington in 
the peerage of cotland—a titls which became 
dormant in 1796 

DUNBAR, Wao.ut1am, styled by Pinkerton. 
‘the chief of the ancient Scottish poets,” and by 
George Ellia, ‘the greatest poct that Scotland 
has produced,” 18 supposed, from an allusion in 
one of his poems, to have been born in East Lo- 
thian, about the middle of the fifteenth century 
Laing sets down 1460, and Pinkerton 1465, as the 
date of his birth Walter Kennedy, in his famous 
‘Fly ting’ with Dunbar, represents him as a de- 
scendant of the forfeited family of the earls of 
Dunbar and March, and lis biographer, Mr 
David Lany, conjectures that he was cither the 
grandson or the grandnephew of Sir Patrick Dun 
bar of Bell, the fourth son of George, tenth earl of 
March, the only branch of that once powerful fa- 
mily retaining property in East Lothian ‘ Thia 
Sir Patrick,” says Mr Laing, “ signalized himself 
on many occasions, and was one of the hostages 
for James I in 1426, and it also appears from an 
onginal charter duted August 10th, 1440, that one 
of his sons was named William, who in all proba- 
bility was either the futher or uncle of the poet. 
No other persons of the same baptismal name can 
be traced during the whole of that century, and as 
such names usually run in families, the circum- 
stance of our author's alleged descent from the 
earls of March, in connection with his own avowal 
respecting his birthplace, adds some strength to 
the conjecture of his being the grandson of Sir 
Patrick Dunbar of Beul” It is certain that he 
chiefly resided in Edinburgh, and this is sufficiont 
to account for the allusion to Lothian in his poems. 
In Sibbald’s Chronicle of Scottish Poetry, vol i, 
page 358, a probability is stated of his belonging 
to Fifeshire, but as regards the precise place, as 
woll as the exact date of his birth, conjecture, 
however ingenious, is vainly exercised. Enough 
that he was born a Scotsman Allan Ramsay 
was in a mistake when ho said in his ‘ Evergreen,’ 
that his birthplace was Mount Seltone, and Lord 

























DUNBAR, 

Hailes was even farther bewildered when ho fixed 
upon Salton in East Lothian as the place either 
of his birth or residence Mount Falconn was 
the place meant, as it stands distinctly in Chap- 
man and Miller's Miscellany, 1508. It is a far- 
fetched idea to suppose that “‘ Mount Falconn” 
was intended te mean Falkland Mount in Fife- 
shire; although certainly the family of Dunbar, 
notwithstanding their attainder, retained pusses- 
sion of the barony of Kilconquhar, m Fife, until 
the reign of Queen Mary That Dunbar was in- 
tended for the church there can be no doubt Iu 
the year 1475, he was sent to the university of St 
Andrews He is supposed also to have studied at 
Oxford In lus youth he appears to have been a 
travelling noviciate of the order of St Francis, as 
we learn from his pocm, ‘How Dunbar was De- 
syred to be ane Frier’ Modernived into prose, 
according to Dr Irving’s paraphrase, the poct 
aays, ‘“ Before the dawn of day, methought St 
Francis appeared to me with 2 religious habit in 
bis hand, and said, Go, my servant, clothe thee m 
these vestments, and renounce the world But at 
him and his habit I was scared like a man who 
secs a ghost —And why art thou ternfied at the 
sight of the holy weed ?—St Francis, reverence 
attend thee! I thank thee for the goodwill which 
thon hast manifested towards me, but with re- 
gard to those garments of which thou art so jiberal, 
it has nover entered into my mind to wear them 
Sweet confessor, thou necdst not take it im evil 
part In holy legends have I heard it alleged, 
that bishops are more frequently canonized than 
fri -s, If, therefore, thou wouldst guide my soul 
towards heaven, invest me with the robes of a 
bishop Had it ever been my fortune to become 
a friar, tho date 1s now long past Between Ber- 
wick and Calais, in every flourishing town of the 
Euglish dominions, have I made good cheer in the 
habit of thy order In friar’s weed have I as- 
cended the pulpit of Dernton and Canterbury , In 
it have I also croased the sea at Dover, and m- 
structed the inhabitants of Picardy But this 
mode of life compelled me to have recourse to 
many a pious fraud from whose guilt no holy wa- 
ter could cleanse me.” 

How long he continued a travelling friar, or what 
were the circumstances under which he first be- 
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came connected with the court, is‘unknown , but 
he seems afterwards to have been employed in va- 
rious embassies to foreign courta, including that of 
England, in the character, as his biographer sug- 
gests, of ‘‘ ane clork,” it being customary in those 
days to associate some one of the clergy in such 
muasions, their education enabling them to be of 
great service in promoting negociations From 
Various alfhaions m his poctical contest or ‘ Flyt- 
ing’ with his friend Walter Kennedy, it would 
appear that before the close of the fifteenth cen- 
tary Dunbar had on several occasions visited the 
Continent Mr Laing thinks it more than pro- 
bable that he was i the train of the earl of Both- 
well and Lord Mony penny who, m July 1491, were 
sent on an embassy to France, and that he was 
left behind m Paris, after the ambassadors had 
returned in November of that year Ho secms to 
have been reading im Edinburgh m the year 1500, 
in the character of a court poct, for im August of 
that year he received from the king, James the 
Fourth, a yearly pension of ten pounds (not so 
small a sum in those days as it would now be con- 
sidered), which was the first occasion on which 
his name occurs in the public records 

Towards the close of 1501 he appears to have 
visited England, and it is conpctured, on very 
good grounds, that he accompamed the ambassa- 
dors who were sent to London to conclude the ne- 
gouations for the king’s marriage with the princoss 
Margaret, and that he remamed to witness the 
ceremony of afhancing the royal biide, which took 
place on the 25th of Jannary 1502 Hus biogra- 
pher has little hesitation in believing that Dunbar 
was the person then styled “the Rhymer of Scot- 
land,” who received £6 133s 4d in reward froin 
Henry the Seventh, on the last day of the year 
1601, and a similar sum on the 7th of January 
following This propitious alliance, which evcut- 
ually led to the union of the two kingdoms, was 
commemorated by Dunbai in a poem of surpassing 
beauty, called ‘The Thistle and the Rose’ “At 
this period,” says Mr Laing, * Dunbar appears to 
have lived on terms of great fanuliarity with the 
king, and to have participated freely im all the gai- 
ctics and amnsements of the Scottish court, his 
sole occupation being that of writing ballads on 
any passing event which might serve to exercise 
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his fancy or imagination, and thus contribute to 
the entertainment of his royal master” Several 
of his compositions consist of supplications and ad- 
dresses to the king, for preferment inthe church, 
the great object of his ambition He frequently 
complains that his old age w suffered to wear 
away in poverty and neglect, while his youth was 
spent In the king’s service In one of these pieces, 
‘The Petition of the Grey Horse, Aafd Dunbar,’ 
he represonts himself as an old worn out steed 
which deserves to be turned ont to pasture, and 
to have shelter provided during the winter In 
form of an answer, a rhyming order, addressed to 
the treasurer by the king, is attached to the poem, 
but whether really written by James or added by 
Dunbar himself cannot be ascertained It is cer- 
tain that on the 17th of March 1504, on occasion 
of his first performing masa in the king's presence, 
his majesty’s offering to hun was seven French 
growna, or £4 14s in Scottish moncy, # larger 
sum than usually given by the king on hearing “a 
priest's first mass” At Martinmas 1507 his pen- 
sion was increased to the annnal sum of £20, and 
on the 26th August 1510, by a warrant under the 
privy acal, it was raised to £80, to be paid as be 

fore, at the stated terms of Martinmas and Whit- 
anuday, during his life, ‘or until he be promoted 
to a benefice of £100, or above” But that bene- 
fice it was never his fortune to receive As he 
himself says in one of his addresses, ‘‘ It has been 
so long promised that it might have come in much 
shorter time from the New found ule, or over the 
great Ocean-Sea, or from the deserts of India.” 
He also addrcesed several poems on the subjoct of 
promotion to the queen, who seems to have favoured 
him, althongh her power of serving him was not 
so great as her will He is supposed to have 
formed one of her train, when she set out to visit 
the northern parta of Scotland for the first time, in 
May 1511, as the poom composed by him, deacrip- 
tive of her reception at Aberdeen, 1, says Mr 
Laing, evidently written by an eyewitness An- 
other of his poema, although of a satirical na- 
ture, but interesting both on account of its locality 
and the curious picture which it cxhibits of the 
atate of the Scottish metropolis at that carly pe- 
riod, is his ‘Address to the Merchants of Edin- 
bargh,” written probably about the year 1500 
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Some of Doubar's poems were printed in hia 
lifetime by Chapman and Millar so early as 1506. 
Among his principal pleces may be mentioned 
‘The Golden Targe,’ a moral allegorical plece, the 
design of which fs to show the mastery of love 
over reasou, ‘The Twa Marrict Wemen and the 
Wedo,’ which contains mach bamorons sentiment 
and many sarcastic reflections on the female sex , 
suid ‘A Dance,’ representing pictures illustrative 
of the seven deadly sins. His ‘Lament for the 
Makars,’ as wnters of verses were in those days 
called, written ‘‘quhen he was seik,” is among 
those of his pieces which were printed by Chep- 
mun and Millar in 1508 In it he expresses his 
sorrow for the death of all his early friends and 
brother poets, and for hia rival, Walter Kennedy, 
then lying at the pot of death, and he concludes 
very naturally that since death has all his brethren 
“tane,” he himself cannot be expected to be left 
‘‘alane,” but must of force ‘‘ his nyxt pray be” 
He 1s also supposed to be the author of an ex- 
quisitely hamorous tale, entitled ‘The Freirs of 
Burwick,’ which supplied the groundwork of Allan 
Ramaay's well-known poem of ‘The Monk and 
the Miller's Wife’ In lus ‘Testament of Ken- 
nedy,’ in compliance with a practice of some of 
the poets of that period, he interweaves Latin 
with Scottish verses in a very fantastic man- 
ner It 13 not certain how or where he spent his 
latter years His name docs not appear in the 
Treasurer's accounts after the 14th May 1513, a 
few months previous to the disastrous battle of 
Fiodden, when his patron James the Fourth and 
the clief part of his nobles were slam Whe- 
ther hie pension was trans crred to some other 
branch of the royal revenue, or he himself was at 
last promoted to a benefice by the queen dowager 
during her regency, there is now no means of as- 
certaining ‘There is but too much reason to be- 
lieve that, disappointed in all ns applications for 
a church, he died as he had lived in poverty Hs 
death ia suppored to have taken place abont 1520, 
A complete edition of his poems, with a life and 
notes, was published by Mr David Laing of Ed- 
inburgh, in 1834, in two volumes, and to It, as 
well as to Dr Irving's Life of Dunbar, I have 
been principally indebted for thu materials for 
this notice. 
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DUNBAR, Gavin, bishop of Aberdeen, one of 
the greatest benefactors of that city of his time, 
was, according to most authoritics, the fourth son 
of Sir Alexander Danbar of Westfield, only son of 
James, fifth earl of Moray, aud Isabel, daughter 
of Alexander Sutherland, baron of Duffuse Ac- 
cording to Bisjep Keith, however, who seems 
likely to be correct, he was the son of Sir James 
Dunbar of Cumnock, by Ehzabeth, eldest daugh- 
ter of the earl of Sutherland, thus, bemg the ne- 
phew, instead of the son, of the above named Sir 
Alexander Dunbar = Of his early studies or pur- 
suits there is no record, but m the vear 1488, he 
was appointed dean of Moray, and he became 
archdeacon of St Andrews, 18th March, 1503 
At the same time he was made privy counullor to 
King James the Fourth, and clerk register = In 
1618 he attaimed to the digaity of bishop of Aber- 
deen It 18 nud that it was by us advice that 
Hector Boece, principal of King’s college, Old 
Abcrdeen, wrote lua History of Scotland About 
1580 he erected a statcly bridge over the river 
Dec, about two milcs fiom Aberdeen, consisting of 





seven arches, Which had been projected by Bishop 
Wilham Elphinstone, one of lis prodecessors, who 
died in 1514, leaving a considerable sum of money 
for the purpose He also completed the budding 
of the cathedral of Abcrdccn, which had bean be- 
gun by Bishop Ainmmunde the sceond of that 
name, about the scar 1307, and had been carrid 
on by his sucecssors In the year 1431 he en- 
dowed an hospital in Old Abcrdecn for the maimn- 
tenance of twelve poor men 
mou now duive support from the funds of the 
Bishop's hospital Bishop Dunbar died at St 
Andrews on the 9th of March, 1532 


Twenty-one poor 


Accord- 
mg to Dumpster, he was an author, and wrote 
‘Contia Hereticos Germanos, and De Ecclesia 
Aberdonensi’ = ‘Tis latter work Dr Mackenzie 
takes to be the *“ Breviary which he caused 
compose for his church” Duning the period 
that this munificent prclate was bishop of Abu 

deen, it w stated that he expendcd the whole 
revenucs of the see m works of chanty and bene- 
ficuce So many, indeed, werc the benefactions 
which he conferred on the city, that, if wc except 
the labours of Elphinstone, it 15 perhaps true what 


Dempste: states, that he alone Icft more monu- 
i 
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GEORGE 
ments of his piety behind him than did all his pre- 
deceszors together A remarkable circmnstanco 
ts stated by Dempster, that when the Reformers 
broke down the bishop's monument, many years 
after Ins burial, they, to their great amazement, 
found Ina body quite fresh, and lus vestments 
entire 

DUNBAR, Dr James, author of * Essays on 
the Ilistory of Mankind m Rude and Uncylti ated 
Ages,’ published im 1780, was professor of moral 
philosophy m Rings college, Aberdeen, where he 
died, May 28, 1798 

DUNBAR, AM, kFRSE, an em- 
nent Greek scholu, was born im the village of 
Coldingham, Berwichshue, m 177!) In early life 
he was emploved for some time as a gardener, but 
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an accident, from the eflects of which he became 
lame for the remamder of has life, wcapaatated hin 
for so active an occupation, and his attention was 
thenceforw ard directed to literature An assiduous 
cultivation ‘of the classics soon) dovdlopad those 
faculties of which in sub quent veus he showed 
About the beginning of the 
prescnt century he went to Kdmburgh, and his 
attamments procured for hima situation as tutor 
in the family of the than) Lord Provost Fettes 
He ws shortly after selected as assistant to Pro. 


himself possessed 


fessor Dalziel, who then filled the chu of Greck 
literature my the university of Kdimburgh, on whose 
death m= 1805, he was appointed bis successor, and 
the dutics of his professorslip he continucd to diss 
charge, with great zeal and ability, tll the com 

An evi- 
dent devotion to bis profssion, accomplished 


mencement of the session of 185) 2 


scholarship, ind great expormnec, enhanced by 
other good quahitics, contributed to his great suc- 
cess as a public mstructor, and pectharly fitted 
him to conduct one of the most noportant: clasecs 
in the umversty OF himoat may be truly sud 
that his long and unwearcd study of the Grecan 
language and literature strikingly dlustiated: the 
truth and fore: of Dr Beatti’s remark, that it was 
nmpessible for a man to shing m more thin one 
Pro- 
fessor Dunbar chose his department and chalked 
out a dime of study for humscif, iv a ptcady ad- 


department of literate, sane, on ant 


herence to Which day the seerct of the high dis. 


tinction which he acqurcd = He dicd at Jsmity 








DUNBLANE 82 DUNCAN L 
near Edinburgh, 6th December, 1851, in the 76th | C B., K.C.H., held the office of surveyor general of the ord- 
year of hisage His works are — nance, and died 1st November 1885 


Oollectanea Majora, and Collectanea Minora, published 
withont his name, soon after his becoming professor 

Both of these attracted conaderable atten.dim among class- 
cal teachers at the tume, but have been latterly superseded by 
more recent elementary works. 

Exequses on the Syntax and some pecuilar Idioms in the 
Greek language 1812, Avo. 

Analysis of the formation of the tenres of the Greek verb 
1418, 8vp, 

Prosodia Greea. Filn 1815, 8vo. 

A Greek and English Lexicon also an English and Greek 
Lexicon, in conjunction with E Ho Barker Edin 1831, 8vo. 

A New Creek and F nglish, and English and Greek Lexicon 
Edin 1840 Avo 4d ed Edin 1850, &vo. The desder- 
atum which thin work supplied in classical literature is uni- 
versuily acknowledged The author in his Preface says 
that he was enguged on it for a penod of eight yearn. 

An Inqutrv into the structure and affimty of the Greck 
and Latin languages. Kcin 1827, Svo 





Duwnann, visenunt of, a title in the peernge of Scotland 
conferred 3d May 1674, on Siar Thomas Osborne of Kiveton, 
Yorkshire, lord high treasurer of England, (descended from 
Sir Edward Osborne, knight, lord mayor of London in 1582), 
and after the revolution created inarquix of Carmarthen 
CIGRA) and duke of Lends (1891), and now poasessed by his 
deserndant, Geo ge Godolphin Osborne, eighth duke of Ler» 
(1459). 





DUNCAN, & sUrnAtne of Norwegian orjin ennubled in the 
person of Adnural, Visounnt Duncan, ui 1797, of whom o 
memoir wm subsequently given in larger type Phe family of 
Dunean of Lunde i Torfarshire, to wluch he belonged was 
a very ancient one, and onginally was designated of Seaside. 
At what time the barony of Tundie ime into the poneennon 
Of the Duncans im not stated, but we find the family demgned 
of Tundie beforn 1674) = They had aleo the estate of Gourdie 
m the same connte One member of it, Sir Willam Duncan 
MD, anomiment phymeian of Landon, mamed Lady Mar 
Tufton, daughter of the earl of Thanct Soon after their mar- 
nage they went to the Fast Indies, whore Sir William realized 
® large fortune, On Ina retum to London he became onc of 
the physicians to bis majesty and was, in 1764, created a baro- 
net, but the tithe became extinet at lis death im 17740 Ad- 
miral Lord Duncan waa his nephew ‘The father of the latter, 
Alexander Dunvan of Lundia, provost of Dundee, dixtingwshed 
himself by his attachment to the royung family dunny the 
rebellion of 1715, and ched in 1771) He marmed Helena, a 
danghter of Mr Haldane of Gleneagles, Perthsinre [See 
Hanae, surname of | The adnurid succeeded to the 
family eatates on the death of hu elder brother Colonel Dun 
can, who died without issue im 3793) Two of Lord Dunenn s 
sons died before bins wm early youth, and he was succeeded im 
hin titles and estates by the thind and cldost surviving son, 
Robert Dundas Duncan-Haldane (the latter name beng as- 
sumed from his inaternal grandinether haymg mhented her 
etate) second Vircount Duncan, bern in 1785, and created in 
1831, carl of Camperdown, from the plice where the great 
victory of his father was guned He married a daughter of 
Sie Hew Dalrymple Hamilton, baronet, with waue [lw 
eldest won, Adam (named after his grandfather) Viscount 


It ss remarkable that the crest of the family, now borne 
over the arms of the earls of Camperdown, .2 2 dismantled 
ship, intended to commemorate, according to heraldic tradi- 
tion, the escape from shipwreck of an heir of Landie, about 
two centuries since, who, while acting as supercargo on board 
a vessel bound from Norway to his native place, Dundee, was 
overtaken by a tremendous storm, in which the aliip was dis- 
mantled, and with great difficulty reached its destined port. 


DUNCAN I, King of Scota, “the gracious 
Duncan” of Shakspeare, succeeded his grandfather, 
Malcolin the Second, in 1088 He was the aon of 
Bethoc, (or Beatrice) a daughter of King Malcolm, 
by Crinan, abbot of Dunkeld In those early 
times, before Romish superstition and intrigue had 
introduced the law of the celibacy of the clergy 
into the church, the marrage of churchmen was 
allowed, and even down to the period of the refor- 
mation the dignity of a mitred abbot was equal to 
that of a bishop Pinkerton conjectures either 
that Crinan, Dimean's father, was Malcolm's 
minister of stute, as was then usual for church- 
men, Who alone possessed such learning aa the age 
afforded, or that his marriage with Ins daughter 
took place before Malcolm became king, and he 
gives a list of all the most conspicuous Instances in 
history, of priests, abbots and bishops holding the 
highest state offices im the different countries to 
which they belonged, and of being princes, dis- 
tinguished military leaders, and clicf councillors 
of their respective sovercigns [Pinkerton’s Inquiry, 
vol 1i p 194] The dynasty of Kenneth Mac- 
Upme, which for so many generations had filled 
the Scottish throne, appears to have terminated 
with Malcolm, who was defeated and slain in a 
great battle, on the sonthern shore of the Beauly 
frith, by Thorton, a powerful Norwegian earl, 
atvled in the Orkney inga Saga the richest of all the 
earls of Orknes, possessing nine earldoms in Scot- 
land, the whole of the Sudreys, and a large rik or 
district in Ireland On the acceasion of Duncan 
there remained to the Scota north of the friths of 
‘orth and Clyde, only the districts of Fife, Strath- 
crn, Menteith, Gowrie, and Lennox, with Athol 
and Argyle in the north A considerable part of 
the terntories of the northern Picts also remained 
unconquered by the Norwegiana During the 


Dancan, Mf? succeeded in 1859 aa 2d earl The let earia | Whole of Duncan's reign the Scots enjoyed almost 
younger brother, Captain the Hon. Sir Henry Duncan, R N., | uninterrupted trangnillity In 1035, he is said by 
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Simeon of Durham to have besieged that city | Duncan had, In 1072, while yet a mere youth, 


without success. In 1039, taking advantage of 
the absence of Thorfinn in an English expedition, 
Dancan, with the view of recovering some of the 
territories of the Scots, of which they had been 
deprived by the Norwegians, raised an army and 
advanced as far as Moray, withont encountering 
any resistance. The Gaelic inhubitants of the 
north, however, had nover admitted his nght to 
the throne, although he was a chicftain of their 
own race, and under Macheth, the maormor of 
Moray, they attacked him at Bothgowanan (in 
Gaelic, the Smith’s dwelling) near Elgm, defeated 
his army, and slew himself This happened in 
1040 Macbeth immediately seized the sceptre, 
which he claimed in right of his cousin Malcolm, 
and the two sons of Duncan, (he 1a said to have 
mnarried the sister of Siward, carl of Northumber- 
land) were obliged to fly The elder, Makoln, 
surnamed Canmore, took refuge in Northumbei- 
land, while the younger, Donald Bane, escaped to 
the Hebrides [Skene's Highlanders of Scotland, 
vol i p 115] The story of the assassination of 
Duncan, on which Shakspeare has founded his 
tragedy of Macheth, appears to have been an in 
vention of Hector Boece Five years afterwards, 
Crinan, the aged abbot of Dunkeld, was slain in 
battle, in the attempt to revenge his son's death 
and obtain the restoration of the throne to his 
grandchildren 

DUNCAN II, King of Scots, was the eldest of 
all the sons of Malcolm Canmore Ilias mother 
was Ingioblorge, widow of Thorfinn, the Norwe- 
gin earl of Orkney mentioned in the preceding 
article Llistorians generaliv have considered him 
au illegitimate son of Malcolm, but according to 
the Orkneyinga Saga, it would appear that his 
father married Ingiobiorge, (the princess Marga- 
ret, the sister of Edgar Atheling, being Ins second 
wife,) and therefore, by the Saxon rule of succes- 
sion, on his father’s death in 1095, he hind the 
best mght to the throne In accordauce, how< ver, 
with the Celtic laws of inheritance, which prefer- 
red brothers to sons, his uncle, Donald Bane, was 
considered to have a prior right to it, and by the 
aid of the Gaelic inhabitants and the men of the 
Hebrides, among whom he had spent moat of his 
life, the latter was advanced to the sovereignty 
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been delivered to William the Conqueror, as a 
hostago for his father's fidelity in maintaining 
peace with England, and in consequence received 
his education at the Norman court By Willam 
Rufus he was invested with the hononr of knight- 
hood, and retamed in his service After the death 
of hia father, assisted by that monarch, and ac- 
companied by a numerous band of English and 
Norman adventurers, he advanced into Scotland 
in 1094, and expelling Donald Bano, made him- 
self king By Scottish historians Duncan is neu- 
ally styled and treated as a usurper, and whether 
legitimate or illegitimate, he wos undoubtedly 
conaidered so by the Celts portion of Scotland, 
which continned fim im its allegiance to Donald 
Bane = To obtain the support of the native chiefs 
he unwisely consented to dismiss from the king- 
dom the English and Normans by whose ald te had 
succveded im getting possession of the throne, but 
no sooner had he done so than the former attacked 
and slew him, after a short reign of little more than 
n year, replacmg Donald on the throne — LAkene'’s 
Highlanders of Scotland, vol 1 p 126) A half- 
brother of his own, named Edmund, third son of 
Malcolm Canmore by Queen Margaret, jomed im 
the conspiracy aginst him, and it is stated that 
for his treachery he was to obtain a portion of the 
kingdom from his unck, Donald Bane At their 
instigation Duncan was assassinated by Malpedn, 
maormor of Moen According to Wilham of 
Malmesbary, Ldmund, for his accesmon to the 
murda of lis brother, was condemned to perpetual 
unpnrsonment, and bem touched with remorse, on 
hia deathbed he acknowledged the justice of his 
ponishment, and m token of his repentance desired 
that he shonld be buned in tus chamse = Lord 
Hiles thinks that his imprisonment took place 
afte: the accession of his brotha Edgar to the 
throne, aud infers from this that Duncan was 
not a unurper, but a regent during the miuority of 
the children of Malcolm, [//aies’ Annals, vol 1 op 
46) but as the condition of Ldmund 2 assistance to 
Donald Banc’s project was o partition of the king- 
dom between them, it seems most likcly that, on 
the success of ther plot, it was the latter who 
thew Edmund into prison, to avoid fulfilling his 
part of the infamous compact 
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Dancan left a son, William, who had also « son 
named William, called the Boy of Egremont, who 
after the death of David the First, disputed the 
claim to the throne of his grandson the 
Fourth, and waa supported in his by 
the Gaelic or Scots part of the population. The 
Orkneyinga Saga states that ‘‘ Ingiobiorg Jarls- 
moder (Earl’s-mother, or as it bas been translated, 
‘the mother of the earls’), widow of Hari Thor- 
finn, married Melkolf, king of Scotland, who was 
called Langhals (Malcolm Canmore, or Great 
Head) Their son was Dungad (Duncan) king of 
Scotland, the father of William, who was a good 
man His son was William Odlinger, (the No- 
blo,) whom all the Scots wished to take for ther 
king" There can be no doubt that this desire 
was expressed by the only constitutional body 
then existing in Scotland, namely, the earls of the 
seven provinces into which the country was at 
that period divided, (see vol i of this work, page 
67) when, in 1160, Ferquhard carl of Strath- 
ern, and five other of these earls conspired to 
scise the person of Malcolm, and place Duncan's 
grandson on the throne in his stead Winton 
mentions the Boy of Egremont as being among 
the conspirators on this occasion, as well as Gille- 
andres earl of Ross [Seo Shene's Highlanders of 
Scotland, vol | pp 261, 262 App 

In Andorson'’s Diplomata is contruned a charter 
(No IV.) granted by Duncan to the monks of 
St Cuthbert, said to be the oldest original charter 
concerning Scotland now known At the com- 
mencenment of it he styles himself ' Dunecanus 
fillus Regis Malcolumb, constans hereditaric Rex 
Seotic,’ and among the names with crosses sub- 
scribed to it are those of ‘ Eadgari* and ‘ Malco- 
lamb,’ whom he styles his brothers Lord Hailes 
thinks it singular (Annals, vol i p 45, note) that 
Kagar should have resided at the court of lan- 
can; but if Duncan was, as has been shown, n0 
asurper, but the legitimate possessor of tho throne, 
there is nothing surprising in the matter As for 
Malcolumb, he deems him to have been a natural 
son of Malootm the Third, but he was in fact the 
younger brother of Duncan, by his mother Ingio- 
blorge, and legitimete. Subjoined is a fac-simile 
of the seal of Duncan at this ancient charter, 
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DUNCAN, Mankg, an eminent professor of the 
sixteenth century, was the son of Thomas Dun- 
can of Maxpofitle, Roxburghshire, and Janet, his 
wife, daughter of Patrick Oliphant of Sowdoun, 
in the same county A manuscript account, pre- 
served by an English branch of the family, states 
that he was the son of Alexander, and the grand- 
son of John Andrew Duncan of Airdrie, in Fife- 
shire, and that he was born in London, but this 
statement is altogether erroneous His birth is 
supposed to have taken place about 1570, and it 
is supposed that after laying the foundation of 
his great learning in Scotland, he completed his 
academical studies on the continent, but it w not 
known in what university he took his degree of 
MD _ He was appointed professor of philosophy 
in the univermty of Saumur, in France, the chief 
seminary of the French protestants Here he at- 
tained to great celebrity, and by the publication 
in 1612 of his ‘ Institutio Logica,’ he greatly ex- 
tended his reputation as an acute and able logi- 
cian Of this work, which he dedicated to the 
celebrated Philip du Plessis Mornay, there are at 
least three editions Dr Duncan married a French 
lady of a good family, and to his academica! !a- 
bours he added the practice of physic, to his own 
profit and the increase of his reputation. From 


| King James he received an invitation to Engiaad, | 
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whioh seal is believed to be the oldest cztant: 
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his majesty transmitting to him, at the same time, 
a formal appointment as his own physician, but 
the reluctance of his wife to quit her native coun- 
try prevented him from taking advantage of so 
promising a road to preferment. He was after- 
wards promoted to the office of principal of the 
university of Saumur, with which he retained his 
professorship of philosophy In 1684 he pub- 
lished, but without his name, a tract under the 
title of ‘ Discours de la Possession des Religienses 
Ursulines de Lodun,' (64 pages 8vo) on the sup- 
posed possession of the Ursuline nuns of Loudun, 
on whose evidence, Urbain Grandier, cnrate and 
canon of Loudun, had the preceding year been 
committed to the flames, on a charge of sorcery 
exercised upon them In this tract Dr Duncan, 
at some risk to himself, exposed this famous and 
cruel imposture He diod in 1640, regretted both 
by catholics and protestants. He had three sons 
and three daughters. The cldest son, Mark Dan- 
can de Cerisantes, distinguished himself as a 
scholar, by the elegance of hia Latin verses, and 
asa soldier by his well-tricd courage, and he like- 
wise rose to some eminence as a diplomatiat In 
1641 he was sent as an cnvoy to Constantinople, 
and having afterwards entered the service of the 
queen of Sweden, he, in 1645, succeeded Grotina 
as her resident ambassador at the court of France 
After he quitted the queen’s service, he renounced 
the protestant faith, and was employed by the 
French king to observe the conduct of the duke of 
Guise, during hia expedition to Naples In a 
general attack on the Spanish posts, he was 
wi onded in the ancle by a musket ball, and died 
on the 28th or 29th of February 1648 
DUNCAN, Wu1111am, an ingenious critic and 
translator, was born at Aberdeen in July 1717 
His father, William Duncan, was a tradeaman in 
that city, and his mother, Euphema Kirkwood, 
was the daughter of a farmer in Haddingtonshire 
After receiving the rudiments of his cducation 
partly at the grammar school of Aberdeen, and 
partly at a boarding school at Foveran, kept by a 
Mr Forbes, he finished his studies at the Marischal 
enilege of his native city, and in 1787 took his 
degree of MA He was originally destined for 
the church, but not liking the clerical profession, 
he removed to London, where he devoted himself 


to literature. He wrote ‘The Elements of Logic’ 
for Dodsley’s Preceptor, which was afterwards 
printed in a separate form In 17532, in which year 
he was appointed regius professor of philosophy 
in the Marischal college, Aberdeen He was also 
the anthor of a faithful and elegant version of 
‘Caesar's Commentaries,’ rendered still more valu- 
able by e learned preliminary discourse on the 
art of war among the ancients He llkewise 
translated those ‘Solect Orations of Cicero’ which 
occur in the common Danphin edition, accom- 
panied with judicions explanatory notes He 
died unmarried, May 1, 1760, In the forty-third 
year of his age 

DUNCAN, Apam, Viscount Duncan, a distin. 
guished naval commander, was, as nlready stated, 
the second son of Alexander Duncan, Esq of 
Lundie, Forfarahire, and was born at Dundee, of 
which town his father was provost, July 1, 1781 
Hlis mother was Ielena Haldane, heiress of Glon- 
eagles in Perthshire, lineally descended from Dun- 
can earl of Lennox, who died m the year 1424 
He received the rudiments of his education in huis 
native town, nnd entered the navy in 1746, under 
his relative Captain Haldane, on board the Shore- 
ham frigate, with whom he continued for about 
three years He was next a midshipman in the 
Centurion of fifty guns, the fing-ship of Commo- 
dore, afterwards Lord Keppel, then appointed 
commander-in-chief on the Mediterranean station 
In 1755 he waa promoted to the rank of licutenant 
and appointed to the Norwich, a fourth-rate of 
fifty guna, commanded by Captain, afterwards 
Admiral Barrington, one of the squadron under 
Keppel, sent out with troops to Genornl Brad- 
dock, in consequence of the various encroach- 
ments of the French on the British acttlements In 
North America. He returned to England in the 
Centurion, and remained on the home station for 
nhout three years Appointed second lieutenant 
of the Torbay, of seventy-fonr guns, he proceeded 
in that ship on the expedition sent against the 
French settlement of Goree on the coast of Africa, 
where he was slightly wounded Soon afterwards 
he became first lientenant of the Torbay, in which 
capacity he returned to Engiand In September 
1759 he was made master and commander, and on 
February 25, 1761, post captain, when he was ap- 
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piloted to the Valiant of seventy-four guns, on 
| board of which Keppel hoisted his flag as com- 
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mander of the expedition against the French island 
of Belleisle In 1762 he served un? Admiral 
Pooocke at the reduction of the Havannah 

He afterwards accompanied Keppel to the 
Jamaica station, where he remained till the con- 
clusion of the war. In 1779 he commanded the 
Monarch, a seventy-four, which was one of those 
placed under the orders of Sir George Rodney, 
who sailed with a powerful squadron to the relief 
of Gibraltar, then closely blockaded by a Spanish 
army on the landside, and a strong flotilla by sea 
On the 16th January 1780, the British fleet being 
then off Cape St Vincent, fell in with a Spanish 
squadron of eleven ships of the line, commanded by 
Don Juan Augustin de Yardi, stationed there to 
intercopt Rodney's squadron, which was supposed 
to consist of no more than four ships of the line, 
having a fleet of victnallers and transports under 
thelr protection Captain Duncan's ship, the 
Monarch, although net remarkable as a swift 
sailer, was the first to get into action On being 
warnel of the danger he Incurred by dashing so 
hastily amidst the enemy's squadron, he replied 
| with the utmoat coolness, “ Juat what I want, I 
| wish to he among them" In a short time he 
| found himself alongside the San Augustin, one of 
| the Spanish ships of seventy guns, and much 
| larger than the Monarch, while two others of 
; ‘similar rato and dimensions lay within musket 
| shot to the Iceward of him After # short bnt 
| animated resistance, the San Augustin struck her 
| colours, while the other two ships had taken to 
| flight. The prize was found to be not worth 
' taking possession of, being too much shattered by 
| the Monarch's fire, and as it then blew hard, and 
| the whole ficet was on a lec-shore, its crew were 
| enabled to escape with it. In 1782 Captain Dan- 
1 can was appointed to the Blenheim of ninety guns, 
| with which ship he joined the Channel fleet under 
, Lord Howe, and in the engagement which took 
| Place off the mouth of the straits of Gibraltar in 
, October of the same yoar, with the combined 
| fleeta of France and Spain, he led the larboard 
division of the contre squadron He was subse- 
quently removed to the Edgar, seventy-four, a 
Portsmouth guard-ship. 
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In September 1787 he was promoted to be rear- 
admiral of the blue, and on a second advance- 
ment of fiag-officera, in 1790, he became rear- 
admiral in the white squadron. In February 
1798 he was made vice-admiral of the bine, and in 
1794 of the white Hitherto his merit had been 
entirely overlooked by those in power, and al- 
though he had frequently solicited a command, he 
remained for years without being engaged in ac- 
tive service At length, in February 1795, he 
was appointed commander of the fleet in the North 
seas, when he hoisted his flag on board the Ven- 
erable, of seventy-four guns, and on the 1st of the 
following June was promoted to the rank of ad- 
toiral of the bine At this period a large Dutch 
fleet was collected in the Texel, for the purpose of 
co-operating with the French gencral Hoche, who 
was waiting the first opportunity of invading Ire- 
land, with forty thousand men After a harassing 
service of two years occupied in watching this 
formidable armament, Admiral Dancan had the 
mortification in Jane 1797, to sec the mutiny, 
which first commenced in the Channel fleet at 
Spithead and then spread to the Nore, extend to 
almost all the ships under his command On 
the 8d of that month he assembled the crew of 
his own ship, the Venerable, and addressed them 
in the following simple and pathetic words ‘‘ My 
lada, I once more call you together with a sorrow- 
ful heart, from what I have lately seen of the dis- 
affection of the fleeta I call It disaffection, for 
they have no grievances To be deserted by my 
fleet, in the face of an enemy, is a disgrace which 
I believe never before happened to a British ad- 
miral nor could I have supposed it possible My 
greatest comfort, under God, 1s that I have been 
supported by the officers and seamen of this ship, 
for which, with a heart overflowing with grati- 
tude, I request you to accept my sincere thanks 
T flatter myself mach good may result from your 
example, by bringing these deluded people to a 
sense of the duty which they owe not only to their 
king and country, but to themselves The British 
navy has ever been the support of that liberty 
which has been handed down to us by our ances- 
tors, and which, I trust, we shall maintain to the 
latest posterity, and that can be done only by 
unanimity and obedience. The ship's company, 
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and others who have distinguished themselves by 
their loyalty and good order, deserve to be, and 
doubtless will be, the favourites of a grateful 
country. They will also have, from their inward 
feelings, a comfort which will be lasting, and not 
like the fleeting and false confidence of those who 
have swervedfrom their duty It has often been 
my pride to look Into the Texel, and see a foe 
which decided on coming out to meet us My 
pride ls now humbled indeed! My feelings are not 
easily to be expreased Our cup has overflowed, 
and has made us wanton § The all-wise Provi- 
dence has given us this check as a warning, and I 
hope we shall improve by it On Him then Ict 
us trust, where our only security can be found I 
find thero arc many good men among us, for my 
own part, I have had full confidence of all in this 
ship, and once more beg to express my approba- 
tion of your conduct May God, who has thus 
far conducted you, continue to do so, and may 
the British navy, the glory and support of our 
country, be restored to its wonted splendour, and 
be not only the bulwark of Brita, but the terror 
of the world. But this can only be effected by a 
apint of adherence to our duty, and obedience, 
and Iet us pray that the Almghty God may keep 
us in the mght way of thinking, God bless you 
all!” The whole ship's crew, dissolved in tears, 
declared their resolution to continue frthful to 
their duty, and, dexerted as he was by every ship 
in the fleet except his own and the Adamant, he 
adopted the daring but successful expedient of 
blockading the passage from the Texel with the 
two ships, practising from time to time the ruse of 
making signals, as if bis fleet had been in might, 
instead of lying ingloriously inactive in the power 
of the mutineers. This stratagem served his pur- 
pose, till some of iis misguided flect joined him, 
and it was his declared resolution never to quit 
his post, nor permit the Dutch fleet to pass the 
narrow channel which he occupied, without the 
most determined resistance On one occasion, 
information was brought to the admiral by one of 
the officers that the whole of the enemy’s ficct 
was in motion to force a passage Ile :mme- 
diately ordered the lead to be hove, and on hear- 
ing the depth of water, calmly replied, ‘‘ Then 
when they have sunk us, my flag will still fly ” 
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At length the deluded men returned to thelr 
duty, and not long after an opportunity was 
afforded them of retrieving their conduct and 
character in the decisive victory of Camperdown 
The admiral's ship had been elghtcon weeks at 
sea, and several othera had suffered much from 
recent gales, and were also in need of provisions 
and repairs Thus circumstanced, the admiral 
put into Yarmouth roads on the 8d October 1797, 
to refit and revictual, leaving a ayaadron of obser- 
vation on the Dutch coast On the 9th informa- 
tion reached him that the cnemy’s fleet was at sea. 
On the 11th at noon he brought them to close ac- 
tion off Camperdown, as they were seoking to re- 
gain their port, and gumed one of the moat glori- 
ous victorica in the annals of naval herolsm At 
nine v'clock in the morning a signal was made by 
Captam Trollope, commanding the Russell, 74, 
that the enemy were to leeward The admiral 
immediately bore up and made the signal for a 
general chase, and svon got sight of them forming 
on the larboard tack = ** Finding,” says tho admi- 
ral in hus despatch, ‘there was no time to be lost 
in making the attack, I made the signal to bear 
up, break the enemy's lime, and engage them to 
leeward, each ship her opponent, by which I got 
between them and the Jand, whither they were 
fast approaching My signals were obeyed with 
promptitude , and Vice-adoural Onslow, in the 
Monarch, bore down on the enemy’s rear in the 
most gallant manner, his division following his 
example, and the mtion commenced about 40 
minutes past 12. The Vencrable (the admiral’s 
own ship) soon got through the enemy's line and 
began a close action, with my division on their 
van, which lasted two hours and a half” Tho 
result was that of 15 sail of the line and 11 frigates 
and smaller vessels, of which the Dutch fleet con- 
sluted, nine of the line and two frigates were tuken, 
meluding the Dutch admiral, the brave De Win- 
ter, and the vice-admiral The Knghah fleet con- 
sisted of 14 sail of the line, one frigate, and three 
or four cutters The number of killed and 
wounded in this sanguinary battle was ncar U0 
men Captain Burgess of the Ardent fell carly in 
the action, to whose memory a handsome monu- 
ment has been erected in St Vanl’s Cathedral 
This victory, so shortly after the most formidable 
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matiny that had ever opcurred in the British navy 
bad been subdued, was doubly gratifying, by 
proving that British seamen, after their grievances 
had been redressed, fought with the most loyal 
and heroic seal for their king and count/y. 
Admiral Duncan arrived at the Nore on the 
16th of October A patent of baron of the United 
Kingdom had already been made ont, though not 
signed, for his intrepid conduct during the mutiny 
at the Nore, but bis title was now changed to that 
of viseount, and on the 17th he waa ralsed to the 
peerage, by the title of Viscount Duncan of Cam- 
perdown and baron of Lundie, to which estate he 
had succeeded on the death of his elder brother 
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which selsed him while attending at the admiralty, 
obliged kim to hasten down to his family in Scot- 
land. He died at Cornhill near Kelso, on his way 
home, in August 1804 He married, in 1777, one 
of the daughters of Robert Dandas, lord president 
of the court of session, and niece to Viscount Mel- 
ville, by whom he had several children He was 
succeeded by his eldest son, created at the coro- 
nation of Willam the Fourth, in 1881, earl of 
Camperdown A portrait of Admiral Lord Dan 
can is given in the previous columu 

DUNCAN, Amprew, senlor, M D , an eminent 
physician, was born at St Andrews, October 17, 
1744 After studying for the medical profession 


He also received the thanks of parliament and of | at the university of his native place, and at the 


the city of London, with a pension of two thou- 
sand pounds a-year to him and his two next heirs. 
The commanders were presented with gold medals, 
Vice-admiral Onslow was created a baronet, and 
the Captains Trollope and Fairfax, knights ban- 
nerets In 1799 he was created admiral of the 
white His lordship retalned the command of the 
North sea fleet till 1800, when he retired into pri- 
vate life In 1804 he went to London, with the 


view of again offering his services againat the 
enemles of his country, when a stroke of apoplexy, 





college of Edinburgh, in the year 1768 he wont on 
a voyage to China, as surgeon to the Hon East 
India Company's ship Asia. In October 1769 he 
received the diploma of MD from the university 
of St. Andrews, and in the following May was 
admitted a licentiate of the royal college of physi- 
clans, Edinburgh During tho seasions of 1774 
and 1775 he delivered lectures on the theory of 
medicine in the university of Edinburgh, in the 
room of Dr Drummond, and also Illustrated the 
cases of poor paticnts labouring under chronic dis- 
cases, by giving clinical lectures In June 1776, 
on Dr James Gregory being appointed professor 
of the theory of medicine at Edinburgh, Dr 
Duncan announced bis intention of continuing his 
lectures independent of the university, which he 
dul for a period of fourteen years By his exer- 
tions, a public dispensary was, in 1776, erected 
in Richmond Street, on the sonth side of Edin- 
burgh, in the hall of which his portrait is placed 
In 1773 he commenced the publication of a perio- 
dical work, entitled ‘Medical and Philosophical 
Commentaries,’ which continued till 1795, when 
it had reached 20 volumes Te afterwards con- 
tinued the work till 1804, under the title of ‘ An- 
nals of Medicine,’ after which it was conducted 
by his son, under the name of the ‘ Edinburgh 
Medical and Surgical Journal’ Iv 1790 Dr 
Duncan was elected president of the college of 
physicians in Edinburgh, and shortly after pro- 
fessor of the Institutions of Medicine in that 
aniversity In 1792 he brought forward a plan 
for the erection of a Lunatic Asylum in the neigh- 
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bourheod of Edinbargh; and a royal charter hav- 
Ing been obtained in April 1807, a building was 


accordingly erected at Morningside. He was also 
the projector of a scheme for the establishment of 
a horticaltural society, and of a public experimen- 
tal garden, both of which objects were at last suc- 
cessfully attalmed. In 1821 he was appointed 
first physician to the king for Scotland Dr 
Duncan died Jaly 5, 1828, in his @4th year Be- 
sides various valuable works in medical literature, 
he occasionally indulged in little effusions in verse, 
printed on slips of paper, and distributed amongat 
his friends Of the Royal Medical Society of Ed- 
Inburgh he was frequently clected president, and 
he was a member of several medical and philoso- 
phical societies both at home and abroad His 
third aon, General Alexander Duncan of Gatonaide 
House, who distingnished himself in India, born 
in 1780, died in 1859 =Dr Duncan's works are 


Disa. de Alvi Purgantiom natura et usu =: 1770, Svo. 

Observations on the Use and operations of Mercury in the 
Venereal Dissase. Edin 1772, 12mo 

Elements of Therapeutics. Edin 1770, 8vo, The same 
Edin. 1772, 2 vols. 8vo. 

An Address to the Students of Medicine at Edinbargh, in- 
trodactory to a course of J.ectures on the Theory and Practice 
of Physic. Edin 1776 12mo. 

Heads of Lectures on the Theory and Practice of Medicine. 
Flin 1776, 1780, 12mo. 4th edit. 1788, 8vo. enlarged. 

De landibas Guhelim: Harveli, Orato. Edin 1777, &vo. 

Medical Canen, selected from the Records of the Public 
Dispensary at Edinburgh, with Remarks and Observations. 
Edin 1778, 8vo. 8d edit., 1784 

Account of the Life and Wntings of the late Alex Monro, 
sen., MD Edm. 1780, &vo. 

Letters to Dr Robert Jones, respecting the case of Mr 
Isancaon§ Lond, 1782, 8vo 

Lewis’ tranalation of Hoffman's System of the Practier of 
M dscine, revised and completed 1783, 2 vols. Svo. 

Account of the late Dr John Parasus. 1786 8vo 

An account of the good effects of Vitriolic Acid in the cure 
of obstinate Singuitus. Med Com xiv p.871 1789 

Heads of [ectures on Medical Tunapradence Edin 1792, 
8vo. Reprinted, 1801, 8vo. 

Annals of Medicine (annually). 1794-1804, 9 vols. 8vo. 

History of a singular affection of tle nght leg, scoompanied 
with Symptomatic Epilepsy, cured hy the use of Galvanism 
Annals of Med. viii. p. 889 1803. 

Thomes Simsoni de re medica, dissertationes quatuor 
1810, 8vo. 

A Letter to Dr Gregory of Edinburgh, in consequence of 
certain printed papers distributed by him. Edin 1811, &vo. 

Letter to His Majesty's Shenff-Depute in Scotland, recom- 
mending the establishment of Four National Asylums for the 
reception of Criminal and Pauper Lunatics. 1818. 

Observations on the distinguishing Symptoms of three dif- 
ferent apecies of Pulmonary Consumption, the Catarrhal the 
Apostematoes, and the Tuberculous, with some remarks on 
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the Remedies and Regimen best fitted for the prevention, re- 
moval, or alleviation of each speaes. Edin. 1818, 8vo. 2d 
edit. with Appendix on the preparation and use of Lactuca- 


rium, or Lettuce-opium. 1818, 8vo. 

Observations on a case of Diabetes Mellitus; with the his- 
tory of the morbid appearances which were discovered on die- 
sectwon. By A. Monro, jun. Ib. p. 888. 

Letter respecting the Inflnensa at Edinburgh, in the Spring 
of 1805. Ib. p. 487 

Copy of a Memonal which was presented to the patrons of 
the Umvernty of Edinburgh in 1798, &. 

A chort view of the extent and importance of Medical 
Juneprudence, considered as a branch of education , presented 
to the attention of his Majesty's Ministers, by H. Erskine, in 


1806, 4to. 

Heads of Lecturos on the Institutions of Medicine. Edin 
1822, 8vo, ’ 

DUNCAN, Anpkew, junior, MD, son of the 
preceding, was born at Edinburgh, Auguat 10, 
1778, and commenced the study of medicine in 
1787 He received the degree of MD in 1794, 
and after apending some time im London, he pro- 
ceeded to Germany, and entered himeelf a stu- 
dent at the university of Gottingen He next 
made the tour of Italy and the principal German 
cities, visiting the hospitals and medical inatitu- 
tions, and becoming acquainted with the most 
celebrated men im the places through which he 
passed When he returned to Edinburgh he be- 
came joint-editor with his father of the ‘ Annals of 
Medicine,’ and subsequently re-visited the Con- 
tinent, when he resided nine months at Pisa and 
Florence On lis return he settled at Edinburgh 
a8 a medical practitioner, was electad a fellow of 
the royal college of physicians, and soon after one 
of the physicians of the royal dispensary, founded 
by Ins father in 1776 =n 1805 he became solo 
editor of the ‘Edinburgh Medical and Surgical 
Journal’ His most valuable work, however, was 
the ‘ Edinburgh Dispensatory,’ published in 1803, 
and early thereafter translated into the German, 
French, and other Janguages By his exertions 
the chair of medical jumsprudence was instituted 
in the university of Edimburgh in 1807. and he 
himself was appointed the first professor He 
was shortly afterwards elected secretary and libra- 
rian to the university, mn 1819 he was appointed 
joint-professor with lus father of the theory of 
medicine, and in 182) he became professor of 
muteria medica and pharmacy, distinguishing 
himself throughout by his onwearied devotedness 
to the duties of bis chair, and his unquenchable 
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geal m the investigation of sclence He died May 
18, 1882 His works are 

The Edinburgh New Dispensstory: 
ments of Pharmacentical Chemistry 2. The M 
8. The Pharmaceutical’ Preparatives and &o. 
Minetrated and explained in the language, and to 
the principles of modern Chemistry With tables, plates, &c. 
Edin. 1808, 8vo. 2d edition, enlarged and much improved. 
1804, 8vo. 8d edition, 1906, Svo. 4th edition, 1818, Svo. 
New edition improved. London, 1818, 8vo. Edin. 1822, 
Gvo. Supplement, 1829, Svo. Another edition. Edin. 
1880, 8yo. 

Tentanen inangurale de Swictenia Soymida. 

Treatise on the diseases which are incident to Sheep in 
Beotland, drawn up from Original Commentaries presented 
to the Highland Society Edin. 1807, 8vo. 

Reports of the Practice in the Chemical Wards of the 
ftoyal Infirmary Edinburgh, during the months of Nov and 
Dec. 1817; and Jau, May, June, and July, 1818. 1818, Bvo. 

DUNCAN, Iunry, DD, the founder of sav- 
ings banks In Scotland, was the third son of the 
minister of Lochrutton, Dumfries-shire, in the 
manse of which parish he was born, October 8th, 
1774 His family, both on father’s and mother's 
aside, were connected with ministers settled in al- 
most every part of Scotland He was the de- 
acendant of a cadet of the family of Charteris of 
Anisfield, in Duomfries-shire, who being involved 
in the troubles of border warfare, had, carly in the 
seventeenth century, fled to the Orkney falands, and 
changed his name to Duncan At an early age he 
gave indications of superior talent, and was always 
fonder of reading than of play Of an imagina- 
tive temperament, he loved the romantic solitudes 
of nature, and in his youth was addicted to writ- 
ing verses, which were marked more by their vein 
of humour and sentinient than thelr poetical merit 
He diaplayed also, we are told, at an early age, a 
considerable degree of mechanical ingenuity He 
received his early education first at home, under a 
private tutor, and afterwards at Dumfries Academy, 
and iv his fourteenth year was sent to the univer- 
sity of St, Andrews, where he continued two win- 
ters; but in consequence of a letter to his parents 
from his near relative, Dr Currie of Liverpool, 
offering to procure him a situation in the banking 
house of Messrs. Heywood of that town, he pro- 
ceeded to that place in the summer of 1790 Two 
of his brothers were already settled at Liver- 
pool, and for nearly three years he remained in 
the bank to which he had been appointed, but 
having s strong desire to enter the ministry, he 
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relinquished his situation, and repairing to the 
university of Edinburgh, joined Professor Dugald 
Stowart’s moral philosophy class, in November 
1798. The remainder of his college studies were 
pursued partly in Glasgow and partly in Edin- 
burgh Daring his last two seasons in the latter 
city he was a member of the famous Speculative 
Society, having been admitted on March 28, 1797, 
and was a constant associate, among others, of 
Leyden and Brougham, the latter of whom, then 
a student in Edinburgh, became a member of the 
society the same year,and with him he maintained 
a friendly correspondence as long as he lived. 
His only essay while a member was one on the 
‘Influence of Commerce on the situation and re- 
lations of Society ’ 

In 1798, he was licensed to preach the gospel, 
and in the following year was presented by the 
earl of Mansfield, the patron, to the vacant parish 
of Rathwell, in his native county Dr Duncan 
was one of the purest philanthropists that ever 
breathed, and on receipt of the presentation he gene- 
rously surrendered the standing crop on the glebe, 
fifty acres in extent, to which he was entitled, to 
the widow and family of his predecessor, an act of 
liberality which gained for him, at the outset, the 
affectious of the parishioners In the long-conti- 
nued scarcity which prevailed at the commence- 
ment of the present century, he obtained a cargo 
of Indian corn from Liverpool, where his brothers 
were in business as merchants, which he sold at 
prime cost to such of his parishioners as were able 
to pay, while to the poor among them he supplied 
it gratuitously At other times, when meal was at 
a very high price, he has ordered rice from Liver- 
pool, which he furnished to the people of his parish 
in the same manner Indeed, in seasons of acar- 
city, his benevolence was nnceaslng Often, when 
he had occasion to go into Dumfries, did he load 
his gig with small bundles of flax and wool for the 
female portion of his parishioners, and when they 
had converted it into yarn, he easily found a sale 
for it when be again returned to Dumfries. 

In 1803, when the spirit of patmotism, roused 
by the expected invasion of the French, be- 
came so strong throughout the kingdom that al- 
moet every one who could bear arms was eager 
to be a soldier, a company of volunteers was 
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formed in the parish of Ruthwell, of which the 
parish minister, at the urgent desire of his 
parishioners, became captain, and regularly at- 
tended the first year’s training, which extended to 
a month. He once, while out on duty, actually 
preached In a portion of his regimentals, with his 
pulpit gown ofér all, in the new church of Dum- 
fries, of which his brother was the minister Feel- 
ing, however, the incongruity of his position as a 
clergyman, he soon resigned his commiasion as 
captain. 

In November 1804, Mr Duncan married Miss 
Agnes Craig, the daughter of his predecessor, and 
while she recommenced at the manse those charita- 
ble attentions which, 1n carly life, she had bestowed 
on the poor of the parish, he was forming schemes 
of a higher and more comprehensive benevolence 
He began by instituting a friendly society for the 
benefit of the working classes This was followed 
by the establishmont of another society, on a simi- 
lar basis, for the female portion of the parishioners 
He soon established a parish library, and in 
1808 commenced the publication of ‘The Scottish 
Cheap Repository,” a serics of tracta addressed to 
the humbler classes This was one of the carhest 
attempts in Scotland in the department of popular 
literature, and its success was extraordinary In 
1809, with three other individuals, he started the 
Dumfries Courier newspaper, of which he was for 
several years principal editor, previons to Mr 
M'Diarmid being appointed to its management 

Although thus actively engaged, he did not ne- 
glect his clencal and ministerial duties It was 
o.ving to his active efforts that an auxiliary Bible 
society was formed in Dumfries, on 25th Februa- 
ry, 1810, under the presidency of the duke of 
Buccleuch, and in 1814 a missionary society was 
formed of which Mr Duncan himself was chosen 
first president In the beginning of 1810 he first 
turned his attention to the erection of an economi- 
cal bank for the savings of the industrious, and to 
the working out of such a scheme hia three years’ 
occupation in Liverpool as a banker admirably 
fitted him Particular circumstances connected 
with the state of the poor of Domfries and its 
neighbourhood, and especially a desire to avert 
the introduction of poor rates, had induced him to 
pnblish several letters on the subycct in the Dum- 


Sra Courer, and whilst engaged in the necessary 
investigations, he had an opportunity of consult- 
ing some books and pamphlets lent to him by Mr 
Erskine, afterwards earl of Mar, among which he 
found an ingenious paper giving an account of a 
scheme proposed by John Bone, Esq , of London, 
for gradually abolishing poor rates in England, in 
a subordinate provision of which he found the 
germ of the idea that ne afterwards so sticcessfully 
brought into operation He immediately published 
& paper proposing to the county gentlomen the 
establishment of banks for savings in the different 
parishes of the district, and containing a sketch of 
rules and regulations for conducting them He 
did not, however, confine himself to a more recom- 
mendation in the newspaper, but took immediate 
measures for giving a proof of its practicability 
and usefulness by the establishment of a bank, 
on this plan, in lis own parish Its success 
soon began to attract public attention, and 
meetings were held in various parts of the coun- 
try for the institution of similar socictics These 
being for the most part formed in accordance 
with the Rathwell roles, Mr Duncan was kept 
almost incessantly employed im detailing the 
fruits of his experience, or giving the benefit 
of his advice = An act of parliament being applicd 
for, during the session of 1819, in favour of sav- 
ings banks, he was invited to London, and the 
success of that measure was mainly owing to his 
unweaned exertions in the matter The draft of 
the bill had originally been drawn up by himself 
Ax an antiquary and geologist, Dr Duncan aleo 
acquired some distinction, by the preservation of 
a remarkable Runic cross, in the manse garden of 
Rathwell, a description of which he gave in his 
Statistical Account of the parish, and also furnished 
a masterly paper on the sulyect to the Society of 
Antiquaries of Scotland, as a corresponding mem- 
ber of that body in the year 1852, for which he 
received the special thanks of the society, and by 
hia discovery in 1827, of the traces of extinct 
four-footed animals in the new red sandstone of 
Dumfries-shire, which Dr Buckland, in a letter to 
him, declared to be ‘‘ one of the most cunous and 
most important that has ever been made in geo- 
logy” In refcrence to Dr Duncan's merit in this 
discovery, Dr Chalmers has left his testimony fn 
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the following terms: “He was,” he says, ‘‘ not 
oaly the first to point ont traces of now extinct 
animals on the strata of former eras, bot he at 
ones also appreciated the importance’ of these 
traces as geological phenomena.” 

In November 1828, the university of St. An- 
drews conferred on him the degree of DD Hold- 
ing a distinguished name fn the church, although 
he seldom took any prominent part in the discus 
sions of the church courts, he was in the summer of 
1836 elected moderator of the General Assembly 
At the public breakfasts given officially by the 
moderator he introduced the practice of inviting 
fhe guests half-an-hour earlier, to join in social 
prayer, a practice which has ever siuce been main- 
tained. At the Disruption in 1848, he quitted 
the established church, and in the face of many 
difficulties, commenced a Froe charch in the neigh- 
bourhood of Ruthwell The physical and mental 
exertions connected with that movement, com- 
bined with his advanced age, to exhaust his en- 
ergies While expounding ata private meeting 
of his people, he was, on 12th February 1846, 
selsed with paralysis, and died in a fow days 

Dr. Duncan was twice married By his first 
wife, who died in Jannary 1832, he had two sons 
and a daughter, the latter married to the Rev 
James Dodds, Free church minister at Belhaven 
The elder son, the Rev George John C Duncan, 
formerly minister of Kirkpatrick-Durham, subse- 
quently presbyterian minister at North Shields, 
published, in 1848, a Memoir of his father, with a 
portrait, and a vignette ctching of Rothwell manse 
The younger son, the Rev William Wallace Dun- 
can, at one time minister of Clelsh, and after- 
wards of the Froe church, Peebles, married Mary 
Lundie, daughter of the Rev Robert Lundie, of 
Kelso, an interesting life of whom by her mother, 
under the title of ‘Memoirs of Mary Landie Dun- 
can,’ was published soon after hor death in 1840 


As a popslar writer Dr. Duncan acquired great 
reputation in his lifetime His works are 


The Scottish Cheap Repository Commenced in 1808. 

The Seottish Fireside, or Parish Schoolmaster 

An Essay on the Nature and Advantages of Parish Banks, 
1815. The first of the Treatices which called public attention 
to the important subject of Savings Banks. 

The South Country Weaver; wntten to mbue the minds 
of the people with feelings of attachment to the institutions 
of the country durmg the troublous times of the radzeal insur- 
rection in 1819 Edin. 1819 

Account of the Tracks and Footmarks of Animals found 
impressed on the Sandstone of Dumfries-shire. Royal Society 
Edin Trana. vol. xi. 

Letter to W RB. K Douglas, Esq. MP (afterwards Lord 
Wilham Douglas) on the Expediency of the Bil] brought by 
him into Parliament for the Protection and Encouragement 
of Savings’ Banks in Scotland Edin. 1619 

A Letter to the Managers of Banks fur Savings in Scotland, 
comprehending soine observations on the parish bank act and 
hints for framing the rules of Institutions taking the benefit 
of the Statute, with an Appendix, containing a copy of the 
Act, and a Schedule explaining the Rules of Succession to 
Moveable Property by the Law of Scotland. Edin 1819 

Letters addressed to W R. K Douglas, Eeg, MP, advo- 
cating the Abolition of Commercial Restrictions. 1820 

William Douglas, or the Scottish Exiles, composed with 
the deugn of exinbiting a jnst wew of the character and 
pnnciples of the Covenanters, in uppomtun to Scott's ‘Old 
Mortality" 8 vols. &vo. Edin 1826. Anonymous. 

Letters on the West India Question, addressed to Sn 
George Murray, then Colomal Secretary, first published in 
the Dumfnes Couner under the name of Presbyter London, 
1880 

Paper on a Remarkable Rumc Monument in the Trana. of 
the Somety of Antiquanes of Scotland, acoompanied by a 
drawing of each of the four sides of the culumn, and of the 
pedestal of n baptismal font, bebeved to have some runnexion 
with it. 1832 

Sacred Philosophy of the Seasons, illuxtratirg the Perfeo- 
tlons of God in the Phenomena of the Year a 4 
vola. 12mo. 

To Dr Brewster's Edinburgh FE he furnuahed 
the articles Blair and Blacklock (Dr Blacklock, the poet 
being his grandoncle). He was a'so a contributor to the 
Christian Inatractor, when conducced by the Rev Dr Andrew 
Thomaon. 


DUNCAN, Jon~, an enterprising traveller In 
Africa, was the son of a small farmer in the county 


of Wigton At an early age he enlisted in the 
first regiment of life-guards, in which he served 


Dr Dunean’s second wife, (whom he married in | with credit for eighteen vears About the year 


October 1836,) was Mre Lundie, the mother of, 


1840 he was discharged with a high character for 


his daughter-in-law, and widow of the minister | good conduct. In the voyage to the Niger, in 
of Kelso. Besides the Memoirs of her danghter, | 1842, Mr Duncan was appointed armourer, and 


Mrs Dencan aleo published a work In foolscap 


Svo, entitled “ Missionary Life in Samoa, as ex- , 


during the progress of that ill-fated expeditibn, he 
held a conspicuous place in all the treaties made by 


hibited In the Journals of George Archibald Lun- , the commissioners with the native chiefs. He re- 
turned to England, one of the remnant of the ex- 
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pedition, with a frightful wound in his leg, and a 
shattered body, from which he long suffered. With 
the return of health, however, came a renewed de- 
sire to explore Africa, and under the auspices of 
the council of the geographical society, he started, 
in the summer of 1844, not without substantial 
proofs from meny of the members, of the interest 
they took in his perilous undertaking The par- 
ticulars of his journey along the coast until his 
arrival in Dahomey, were detailed in letters to 
his friends, and published in the ‘ Geographical 
Society’s Journal’ of that period From Dahomey 
he again returned to the coast, having traversed a 
portion of country hitherto untrodden by any 
European, but broken down 1n health, and in ex- 
treme suffering, from the old wound in his leg 
Apprehensive that mortification had commenced, 
he at one time made preparations for cutting off 
his own limb, a fact which displays his great re- 
solution All these journeys were undertaken on a 
very slenderly furnished purse, which, on his arri- 
val at Whydah, was so totally exhausted that he 
was compelled to place himsclf in ‘‘ pawn,” as he 
expressed it, for advances which would take years 
of labour on the coast to liquidate From that 
disagreeable position his friends of the Geographi- 
cal socicty soon relieved him, by an amplo sub- 
scription, with which he proposed to make the 
journey from Cape Cuast to Timbuctoo, but the 
state of his health compelled him to return to 
England He was subsequently appointed by 
government vice-consul to Jyahomey, for which 
place he was on his way when his death took 
p'ace, on the 3d November 1849, on board her 
majesty’s ship Kingfisher, in the Bight of Benin 
The hopes which were entertained that, from his 
influence with the native chicfa, and more espe- 
cially with the king of Dahomey, an effectual 
check might be put to the slave trade on that 
part of the coast, were entirely frustrated by hus 
untimely death Although without much educa- 
tion, Mr Duncan was a man of much observation, 
and strong natural good sense, and under all his 
trials and hardships displayed a courage and spirit 





* of endurance worthy of all respect He left a 
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city his parents had removed shortly after bis 
birth He carly showed a love for art by employ- 
ing every leiaure moment In drawing such objects 
as struck his fancy, especially the portraits of his 
young companions, one of whom, of the name of 
Findlater, he portrayed in full length, in the char- 
acter of MacIvor in Waverley, and this portrait 
was thought so highly of, that it was exhibited for 
some time in a bookseller’s shop window While 
yet at school, ho painted tho whole of the scenery 
for a dramatic representation of ‘Rob Roy,’ which 
he, in conjunction with his school-fellows, under- 
took to perform iu a stablo-loft His parenta, how- 
ever, placed him in the office of a writer in Perth, 
with whom he serv cd the usual term of soven years 

After the expiration of his engagement, niore than 
ever anxious to become an artist, he at length 
procured the consent of lus father to his visiting 
Edinburgh, where ho waa placed under the ablo 
instruction of Sir William Allan, afterwards pre- 
sident of the Scottish academy His pro-eminent 
talent speedily developed iteelf Ho made rapid 
progreas, and soon outstripped all lis competitors 
in that most difficult department,—the drawing of 
the human figuro The picture that first brought 
him into notice was his ‘ Milkmaid,’ and shortly 
afterwards he exhibited his ‘Old Mortality,’ and 
the ‘ Bra’ Wooer’ Theo correct drawing, fine fecl- 
ing, and masterly execution of these carly works 
gave the moat promising assurance of the future 
excellence of the artist, and his progress, from 
this time, was one of uninterrupted improvenrent, 
so much so as to cause him to be appointed, at 
an unusually carly age, to the professorship of 
colour in the Edinburgh Academy, and subsc- 
quently to the chair of drawing in the same school 

He was likewise cnrolled among the members of 
that body Having completed an interesting Ins- 
torical work, ‘Pmnce Charles Edward and tlic 
Highlanders entering Edinburgh after the battle 
of Prestonpans,’ he sent it, in 1440, to London 
for exhibition in the Royal Academy, and it at 
once brought him into the most favourable notice 
in England An admirable engraving of this fine 
picture by Mr Bacon, made it gencrally known 
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termed the ‘Waefa' Heart,’ in the following 
yoar, ‘ Deer-&alking,’ and in 1843, ‘ Charles Ed- 
ward asleep after the battle of Culloden, protected 
by Flora M'Donald.’ The latter pi-szure com- 
bined, in the highest degree, the great character- 
istics of excellence, composition, and chsaro'-scuro 
It was engraved by Mr Ryall In the year last 
mentioned Mr Duncan was elected an associate 
of the Royal Acadomy In 1844 his contributions 
to the exhibition were ‘Cupid,’ and ‘The Martyr- 
dom of John Brown of Priesthill, in 1685” 
These were the last pictures by him exhibited in 
London, excepting a portrait of himself, which, to 
the honour of the Scottish artists, it may be men- 
tioned, was purchased by subscription, and pre- 
sented by them to the Scottish Academy Mr 
Duncan died on the 25th of May, 1845, at the 
early age of 88 He gave fair promliso, had he 
lived, to have attained a lofty position as an his- 
forical painter lis portraits were distinguished 
for faithfulness and skill Asa colourist, indeed, 
he had fow superiors As an instructor of his art, 
he was kind, conciliatory, and anxious for the 
improvement of his pupils, and in every relation 
of domestic life he continued to secure the esteem 
and affection of all around him 


Dumpas, the surname of an ancient family in Scotland, 
the origin of which may be traced to Hellas, the son of Hut- 
tred, a younger son of Cospatrick, prince of Northumberland, 
the grandfather of Cospatnck, the firat carl of Dunbar and 
March 

Waldeve, the aon of Coapatnck, and brother of Huttred, 
having, about 1124, granted to Hehas, his nephew, the lands 
of Dundas in Linlithgowshire, the family thenceforth assumed 
from them the surname of Dundas, derived from the hill of 
that naine, magnifying ‘the hill of the fallow deer’ 

“The Dundases,” save Lord Woodhouselee, in the Trans 
actions of the Roval Society, “ wera descended of a family 
to which the lustonan and the genealogist have assigned an 
origin of high antiquity and splendour, but which hus been 
atill more remarkable fur produang a aenea of men eminently 
distinguished for their pabhe services in the highest offices m 
Scotland." 

Helias, abovenamed, was, in the bemnaing of the reign of 
William the Lion, succeeded by his son, Serie de Dundas, 
whose name is frequently mentioned in the affairs of Soot- 
land of that penod A aubsequent Serle de Dundas and 
Robertas de Dundas, appear as subscribers to the Ragman 
Roll. James de Dundas, the tenth from Helas, marned 
Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Alexander Livingstone of Callan 
der governor of Scotland in the minonty of James the 
Second, and on his father-in-law's downfall, he was com- 
mitted prisoner to the castle of Dumbarton, with his brother 
Duncan, when hia lands were confisoated, but were after- 
wards restored. He died without male ixene in 1450, and 
was succeeded br bis brother Sir Archibald Dundas, who was 


sent on an embassy to England, and was in 
such high favour with King James the Third that in 1496, he 
a letter 


numerous important attached. 
George Dundas, the eighteenth laird of Dundas, was served 
heir in 1636. He espoused the cause of the in 


the civil wars, and m 1641, was on the committee for the 
tral of the gallant marquis of Montrose and hus adherents. 
Subsequently he was one of the colonels in Linlithgowslire 
for putting the kingriom into a state of defence. 

George Dundas, the twenty-third m a direct male hme, a 
captain in the East India Company's service, and commander 
of the Winterton East Indiaman, was lost at the wreck of 
that slup off the coast of Madagascar, 22d Angust 1792, 
His son, James Dundas, Esq of Dundas, a posthumous child, 
born 14th January 1793, marned 20th July 1818, the Hon 
Mary Tufton Duncan, daughter of the celebrated Admiral, 
Tord Duncan, and has a large family 

The principal branches of the family are Dundas of Blair 
Castle, Perthshire, Dondas of Armuton, Mid Lothian; Dun- 
das of Duddingston, Linlithgowshire, and Dundas of Fingask, 
Perthshire. There 1s also Dundas of Barton Court, m Berk- 
shire, England, a branch of the latter 

The estate of Blair castle was acquired in 1720 by William 
Dundas, the third laird of Kincavel in Linlithgowshire, who 
marned Ehszabeth, danghter of Richard Elphinstone of Calder 
Hall, by Jean Bruce, heiress of Airth, only daughter of Al- 
exander Brace, son of Sir John Bruce of Airth, representa- 
tive of that distinguished branch of the house of Brace. He 
joined the Chevaher in the naing of 1715, for which he was 
unpnsoned. He was subsequently obliged to sell the cstate 
of Airth, which his wife possessed in nght of her mother, but 
in tho year above mentioned, he purchased the lands of Blair, 
in the county of Perth, which uw now the dompnation of this 
branch of the Dundases. His grandson, the present propne- 
tor (1843), Robert Bruce Dundas, Esq , 1s marned, and has 
a fanily 

Tho family of Duddingsten are now called Hamilton Dun- 
das. Agnes Dundas, the heiress of Duddingston, marned, 
about the middle of the last century, Captain Gabriel Ham- 
tlton of Weatburn, a cadet of the house of Harnlton of Tor- 
rance, and had a son, John Hamilton Dundas, who died in 
1820, leaving a son, Gabriel Hamilton Dundas of Dudding- 
ston and Westbum He had also John Hamilton Dundas, an 
officer of hhuxaara, James Hamilton Dundas, and other children. 

Charles Dundas, nq of Barton Court, Berkshire, second 
son of Thomas Dundas of Fingask, M P for the stewartry of 
Orkney and Shetland, was for many years representative in 
parlhament for the county of Berks, and on 10th May 1882, 
was created a peer of the United Kingdom as Baron Ames- 
bury, but ev!oyed the honour scarcely two months, as he died 
on the 30th June of the same year Hus lordship was twice 
married, but had sssue only by his first wife, Ann, daughter 
and sole heiress of Ralph Whitley, Esq of Astor Hall, Flint- 
shire, namely, a danghter, Janet, who married ber cousin 
Rear-Adnural James Deans, and he mberitmng the estates of 
Barton Court. assumed the additional surnames of Whitley 
and Dundas. 

Sir John Dundas, of Fingask, in Perthshire, who flourished 
about the middie of the seventeenth centary, was descended 
from Alexander, eldest son, by a second mamage, of James 
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Dundas of Dundas, eleventh from Earl Cospatrick, with ; December of the sume year He was for some years an MP, 


Christian Stewart, danghter of John, lord of Innermeath and 
Lora, and aunt of the Black Knight of Lorn. The family 
having lest the estate mm Perthshire, acquired property in 
Stirlingshire, which they also styled Fingask. 

A daughter of Thomas Dundas, Esq of Fingask, became, 
in 1776, the wife of James Bruce of Kinnaird, the celebrated 
Abyssinian traveller 

The Dundaseagf Ariston, several of whom acquired dis- 
tinction and honours by their legal attaininents and political 
services, are deacended directly from the parent stock of Dun- 
das of Dundas. The first of the Ariston branch was Sir 
James Dundas, of Berwick 10 the reign of James the 
Sixth, who bestowed on him the honour of knighthood. He 
wus the third son of George Dundas of Dundas, the sixteenth 
m descent from Cospatrick, earl of Dunbar, by his second wife, 
Catherine Oliphant, daughter of Lawrence, Lord Oliphant. 

His eldest son, Sir James Dundas of Arniston, for a short 
time one of the Judges of the court of seuamon, was knighted 
bv Charles the First on 16th November 1641, and sat as one 
of the members for Mid-Lothian in the Scottish parhament. 
Though distinguished for his loyalty, he disapproved of Laud's 
attempt to introdnce episcopacy into Scotland, and was on 
of those who subscribed the national covenant. On 16th 
Mav 1662 although not professionally educated, he was ap- 
polnted a lord of seasion, when he assumed the title of Lord 
Arniston, but when the test declaring all covenants unlawful 
was presented to the court on 18th November 1668, to be 
subscribed hy the Judges, he ahsented himself, and remgued 
his seat on the bench rather than aign {t. His place, how- 
ever, was not filled up for eighteen months, in the van hope 
that he would be indnoed to subscribe the doclaration Tins, 
on being solleited, hé refused to do, unless with a clause sub- 
joined, Importing his abjuration of the national and aolenin 

and covenant, “‘in so far as it led to deoda of actual 
rebellion” It was then proponed that although, for the sake 
of example, he should subacnbe without such clause, he 
should be allowed, in a private conversation with the king to 
explain the sense in which he understood it, but this he woul: 
not consent to, making answer that he acted from conaciencr 
and would never subscribe that declarntion unleas allowed to 
quahfy it, “and if,” he added, “ my subscription is to be 
pubho, I cannot be satisfied that the salvo should be Intent.” 
He died at Armaton in 1679 

His eldest son, Robert Dundas of Amuston, was also a 
1 1dge of the court of season In 1689 he was clevated to 
the bench, when, like hiw father, ho took Ins seat an Lord 
Arnistun He represented Alid Lothian in several of the 
Scottuwsh parliaments. He died in 1727 Of his eldest son, 
the first Lord-president Dundas, a notice is subyoined, as well 
as of his eldest son, the second Lord-president Dundas, and 
of Henry, Viscount Melville, who belonged to the same fiaun- 
fly. The latter took his title from the estate uf Melville in 
Mid Lothian, which he possessed in nglt of his wife, the 
deughter of Captain David Reume. 

Philip, 4th sun of the 2d Lord president Dundas, had, with 
other children, Robert Adain, born in 1804, married in 1828, 
Lady Mary Bruce, eldest daughter of 6th earl of Elan He 
assumed the name of Chinstoplier in lieu of Dundas, 1 com- 
plance with the will of George Manners, Esq of Bloxholm 
Hall, Lincolnshire, and took the names of Hamilton-Nisbet 
on Lady Mary, his wife, succeeding to the maternal Belhaven 
asd Inrleton estutes, on the death of Mra. Ferguson, in 1855 
Mr Hamulton-Nisbet, then Mr Christopher, was sworn 1 
privy councillor in March 1852, on being appointed chancellor 
ef the duchy of Lancaster, an office which he retained till 
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Lawrence Dundas, Esq. of Keree, of the Fingask branch, 
was in 1762 created a baronet of Great Britain, and in 1704 
Sir Thomas Dundas, his son, was created a peer under the title 
of Lord Dundas of Aske in Yorkshire. In 1888, Lawrence, 2d 
baron, was created earl of Zetland, having much property in 
Orkney See Zerann, Karl of. 





A baronetcy of the United Kingdom was conferred in 1818 
on Sir David Dundas, one of the medical attendants of George 
If The 3d baronet was a mayor-general bh. I 0.8. The 
4th baronet, Sir John Burnet Dundas, burn im 1794, $d son of 
1st baronet, entered the navy young, and was at tho capture 
of Copenhagen in 1807 = Became a rear-admiral in 1855 





A baronetcy of Great Britain uw borne by the family of 
Dundas of Becochwood, Mid Lothian, oonferred in 162! 
The first baronet was Sir Robert Dundas, one of the 
principal clerks of the court of sesuun, and deputy to the 
lord privy seal of Scotland, born 30th nly 1761, eldest aon 
of the Rey Robert Dundas, mimuster of Humbie, Haddington- 
shire, whose father was a merchant in Filinbarh, and whose 
next brother was General Sir David Dundas, a memo of 
whom uw given below in larger type Sir Robert wan created 
@ baronet 24th July, 1621 9 Hus won, Sir David, 2d baronet, 
succeeded hun on hin death, 28th December 1835 9 Born in 
183, he was admitted advocate in 1840, and was twice mare 
ried , isuno, by first wife. 


DUNDAS, Rosert, of Arniston, lord president 
of the court of session, son of the second Lord 
Arniston abovo mentioned, was born December 9, 
1685 He passed advocate in 1709, and in 1717 
was appointed solicitor-genernl for Scotland In 
1720 he became lord advocate, and in 1722 was 
elected member of parliament for the county of 
Edinburgh =In 1725, when Sir Robert Wal- 
pole and the duke of Argyle came into power, 
he resigned the lord advocate’s gown On the 
9th December 1721 he had been elected dean 
of the faculty of advocates In 1728 he had 
the opportunity of displaying lus argumenta- 
tive powers to the greatest advantage, in his 
defence of Mr Carnegie of Finhaven who was 
indicted before the high court of justiiary for the 
murder of the earl of Strathinore At a convivial 
meeting in the country, where the company had 
drank to excess, Carnegie having received the 
most abusive language from Lyon of Bridgeton, 
drew his sword, and, staggering forward to make 
a pass at him, unfortunately killed the carl of 
Strathmore, who had interposed between him and 
his antagouwt with the view of scparating thein 
In this mcmorable trial, Mr Dundas had not only 
the merit of obtaumng a verdict of not guilty for 
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leis client, and thereby saving the life of the pris- 
ener, but of establishing, according to ancient 
practice, the power of a jury, which at that time 
was questioned in Scotland, of retarning a general 
verdict on the guilt or Innocence of ¢he person 
accused, abd not merely of determining whether 
the facts in the Indictment were proved or not. 
In June 1787 Mr Dundas was raised to the bench, 
when he took the title of Lord Ariston , and on 
10th Sept. 1748 he succeeded Duncan Forbes of 
Culloden as lord president of the court of session 
He died August 26,1758. He was twice married, 
first to Elizabeth, danghter of Robert Watson, 
Esq of Mulrhouse, and had, with two daughters, 
a son, the second lord president Dundas, and 
secoudly to Anne, daughter of Sir Robert Gordon 
of Invergordon, by whom he had Henry Viscount 
Melville tle is described as having been “a 
thorough bon viwant of the old claret-drinking 
school of lawyers,” and In a note to Guy Manner- 
iug, on the “ Convivial habits of the Scottish bar,” 
an interesting anecdote is recorded of him 
DUNDAS, Rosert, of Arniston, second lord 
president of the court of seasion of that name and 
fanrily, the cldest son of the preceding, and half 
brother of Henry Viscount Melville, was born 
July 18,1718 He received the earler part of his 
education under a domestic tutor, and afterwards 
pursned the usual course of academical studies in 
the university of Edinburgh In the end of 1783 
he went to the university of Utrecht to study the 
Roman law, and, having visited Paris and several 
of the towns of France and the Netherlands, he 
returned to Scotland in 1737 In the following 
year he was admitted advocate, when he early 
afforded proof that he inhcrited, to the fullest 
extent, the peculiar genius and abilities of his 
family In August 1742, at the age of 29, he 
was appointed solicitor-goneral for Scotland In 
1746, on a change of ministry, he was obliged to 
resign his office, when he was elected dean of the 
faculty of advocates In the beginning of 1754 he 
was chosen membor of parliament for the county 
of Edinburgh, and in the following August became 
lord advocate. On June 14, 1760, he was ap- 
pointed lord president of the coart of session, a 
eitnation which he filled, for twonty-seven years, 
with consummate wiedom and ability, aud the 
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highest rectitude. He died, after a short itine 
December 18, 1787, in the 75th year of his 
President Dundas, like his father, was twice 
married, first, to Henrietta. danghter of Sir Jumes 
Carmichae! Baillie of Lamington, baronet, , and, 
secondly, in September 1756, to Jane, of 
William Grant of Prestongrange, one of th¢ lords 
of session By his first marriage he haf four 
daughters, and by his second four sons agd two 
daughters Subjoined is a woodcut from a por- 
trait of the second Lord President Dandas, en- 
graved by Beugo, in the Scots Magazine, vol. 
Ixili for August 1801. 


DUNDAS, Rosesr, of Amiston, lord chiet 
baron of the court of exchequer in Scotland, eldest 
won of the preceding by bis second wife, was born 
June 6, 1758, and admitted advocate in 1779 
At an early age he succeeded Sir lay Campbell as 
solicitor-general, and in 1789, when only 81, was 
appointed lord advocate Though he filled that 
responsible office at a period of great political 
excitement, and was the public prosecutor in the 
trials of Muir of Huntershill, Skirving, and Palmer, 
in 1798, for sedition, from his moderation and 
urbauity, he enjoyed, during the twelve years that 
he held the situation, a high degree of popularity. 
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In 1801, on the resignation of chief baron Mont- 
gomery, Mr. Daudas was appointed his successor, 
and sat as chief baron of exchequer until within a 
short period of his death, which took place at 
Arniston, June 17, 1819 He was aucceeded by 
the late Sir Samuel Shepherd Subjoined is his 
portrait, from ay etching bv Kay, vol i part 1 








Ile married in 1787 the Hon Elizabeth Dundas, 
eldest daughter of Ienrv first Viscount Melville, 
and had issne 


DUNDAS Srr Davin, a distguehed British 


ge ieral, third son of Robert Dundas, merchant im 
Edinburgh, a scion of the family of Dundas of 
Dundas, wna born in that city in 1735 His mother 
wns Margaret, daughter of Robert Watson of 
Mauirhonse He was firat intended for the wedical 
profession, but in 1752 he entered the army under 
the anspices of his uncle, General David Watson, 
being appointed to the quarter master-general’s 
department In January 1756 he received lis 
commission as lieutenant in the engineers, and in 
1759 was appointed to a troop in the first light 
dragoons, raised by Colonel Elliot, afterwards 
Lord Heathfield, with whom he served in Ger- 
manv In 1762 he accompanied that illustrious 


HENRY 


sent ont against the Gpanish settlements in the 
West Indies, nader the command of the earl of 
Albemarle, and was present at the reduction of 
the island of Cuba He became major ef the 15th 
dragoons, May 28, 1770, and eubsequently lieu- 
tenant-colonel of the 15th dragoon guards In 
February 1781 he was promoted to the rank of 
colonel, at which time he held the appointment of 
adjutant-general Shortly after the peace of 1788, 
Frederick the Great having ordered a grand review 
of the Prussian army on the plains of Potedam, 
Colonel Dundas obtamed permission to be present 
on the occasion, when he laid the foundation of 
his aystem of military tactics, which was published 
in 1788, andor the title of * Principles of Military 
Movementa, chiefly applicable to Infantry’ This 
work wae dedicated to George the Third, who 
directed it to be arranged and adopted for the use 
of the arms, in June 1792) Ho soon after planned 
the ‘ Rules and Regulations for the Cavalry,’ which 
also became a atandard work regarding the dis- 
ciphine of the army — [In 1790 he was promoted to 
the rank of major-general, and in the autumn of 
1798 he commanded a bods of troops at Toulon 
He distinguished himeaelf m the brillant action’ of 
the 10th of May 1794, at Tournay, and in the 
sneceeding disastrous retreat through Holland he 
hore an active part Wuh the remains of the 
Bntish arms under his command, he returned to 
England in the end of April 1795 = In 1797 Gene- 
ral Dundas was nominated quarter-master-genoral, 
and served with great distinction in the snbeequent 
expedition to Holland under the duke of York 
In 1804 he was appointed governor of Chelsea 
Hospital, and Jnne Ist of that year was Inetalled 
a kmght of the order of the Bath On the tempo- 
rary resignation of the duke of York in March 
1809, he was created commander-in-chief, which 
aitnation he held two years = About the same time 
he became a member of the privy council, and 
colonel of the 95th regiment Je was also gover- 
nor of Fort George and Fort Augustus Te mar- 
ried Charlotte, daughter of Lient General De 
Lancey, but had no fasue = He died February 18, 
1820 

DUNDAS, Ilexry, first Viscount Melville, an 
eminent statesman, son of the first Robert Dundas 





commander as his aide de-camp in the expedition | of Arniston, lord president of the court of asasion 
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and Anse, denghter of Sir Robert Gordon of Inver- | Lord Melville succeeded Lord St. Vincent as first 


gordon, Bart., was born April 28, 1742, in Bishop's 
Land, Bishop's Close, High Street, Edinburgh. 
He stadled at the university of Edinb , and In 
1768 was admitted a member of the faculty of 
advocates. In 1778 he was eppointed solicitor- 
general, and in 1774 was returned to parliament 
as member for the county of Edinbargh, for whicl 
he sat till 1787, when he was elected for the city, 
and remained its representative till 1802 In 
1775 he became lord advocate, and in 1777 joint 
keeper of the signet for Scotland In 1782 he was 
appointed treasurer of the navy, and sworn a 
momber of the privy council, but the coalition 
formed between Lord North and Mr Fox having, 
In the course of a few months, forced Mr Pitt to 
resign, Mr Dundas also retired from office On 
the downfall of the coalition administration, he 
resumed, under Mr Pitt, his office of treasurer of 
the navy, and from that period took a leading 
part in all the measures of the Pitt admimstre- 
tion On the passing of the act for the better 
regulation of the affairs of the East India Com- 
pany, having, on all occasions, displayed a thor- 
ottgh knowledge of Indian matters, he was nom- 
nated president of the board of control In 1791 
he was appointed eccretary of state for the home 
department, an offive which he filled with peculiar 
vigour and resolution, at a crisis whon the demo- 
cratical spirit diffused among the people, after the 
outbreak of the French Revolation, alarmed thc 
friends of the conatitution, and rendered energetic 
measures, on the part of government, necersar\ 
for the salvation of theempire The plans for the 
formation of the fencible regiments, the supple- 
mentary militia, the volunteer companies, the pro- 
visional cavairy. and all that internal militar 
force, which was levied and maintained for the 
defence of the conutry against invasion or insur- 
rection, elther originated with Mr Dundas, or 
were promoted and organised ander his direction 
On the accession of the duke of Portland to office, 
Mr Dundas was, in 1794, appointed secretary at 
war, which he remained til! 1801, when ho resigned 
along with Mr Pitt. On December 21st, 1802, the 
Addington administration raised him to the peer- 
age by the titles of Viscount Melville and Baron 
Dunira. In 1804, on Mr. Pitt's return to power, 


lord of the admiralty. While treasurer of the navy, 
he had, in 1785, introduced a bill for the reguis- 
tion of the money voted for the naval department, 
prohibiting the treasurer from appropriating any 
part of it to his own private use. By the tenth 
report of the commissioners for naval inguiry, in- 
stituted under the auspices of the earl of St. Vin- 
cent, it appeared that large sums of the public 
money, in tho hands of the treasurer of the nary, 
had been employed in direct contravention of the 
act. The matter was taken up very warmly by 
the opposition, and after keen debates In the 
house of commons, certain resolutions, moved by 
Mr Whitbread, for an impeachment against his 
lordship, were carried, April 8, 1805, by the cast- 
ing vote of the Speaker On tho 10th, Lord Mel- 
ville resigned his office bf first lord of the admur- 
alty, and on the 6th of May he was struck from 
the list of privy councillors by his majesty On 
the 26th of Junc Mr Whitbread, with several 
other members, appeared at tho bar of the House 
of Lords, aud solemnly impeached his lordship of 
high crines and misdemeanours On July 9th he 
presented the articles of impeachment, the charges 
being ten in number, and on Apmil 29th, 1806, 
Lord Melville’s trial took place, before the House 
of Lords, at Westminster Hall, when the evidence 
adduced not directly implicating him in the alleged 
malversation, but tendimg rather to involve his 
deputy, Mr Trotter, his lordship was, by large 
niajorities, declared not guilty on all the charges 
On the fourth, which concerned a sum of £10,000, 
stated to have been applied by lus lordship to his 
own individual uge, the lords were unanimous in 
their acquittal He was immediately restored to 
his place in the privy council, but did not there- 
after hold any other public situation He died at 
Edinburgh, May 27, 1811 He was twice mar- 
riod first, to Elizabeth, daughter of David Ren- 
nie, Esq of Melville castle, by whom be had a 
son, Robert Saunders Dundas, who succeeded him 
in his titles and estates, and three daughters; and, 
secondly, in 1793, to Lady Jane Hope, sister to 
James earl of Hopetoun, by whom he had no issue. 
In Edinburgh are two monumonts to his memory, 
the one, a marble statue by Sir Francis Chantrey, 
in the outer house of the court of session, and the 
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other, a column surmounted by a statue in the 
centre of St. Andrew's square. 

Lord Melville possessed excellent business hab- 
ita, and had great powers of application ‘ His 
eloquence,” says one of his eulogists, ‘‘ was manly 
and vigorous, it rose superior to ornament, and 
was always more intent on convincing the under- 
standing than pleasing the fancy Unravelling 
with ease the most intricate details, and seizing 
with intuitive rapidity the strongholds of his snb- 
Ject, he could either convey it to his audience with 
the simplicity of statement, or impress it on their 
conviction with uncommon powers of argument 
and great dignity of language and address His 
speeches in debate bore the stamp of a mind rich 
in common sense, in political sagacity, and in the 
perfect knowledge of life and of affairs In the 
affairs of his own department Lord Melville was 
always prepared to supply the fullest information, 
when the prudence of office permitted the disclo- 
sure; and in the bills which it belonged to Ins duty 


to propose, he was never anticipated by the suggcs- 
tions of others, but whenever he chose to adopt them 


he always improved by making them his own " 


Duxpes, Earl of, a title in the peerage of Scotland (now 
extinct) conferred in 1660 on John Sonmgeour, third Vis 
count Dudhope, constable of Thundoe, descended from Alex- 
ander Scrymreour, standard-hearer of Scotland, one of the 
heroic assomates of Sir William Wallace, and the first on 
whom the title of constable of Dundes was bestowed, an office 
which, with that of standard-bearer, became hereditary m 
his family (nee SoRtmGrKoUR, snrname of). The earl’s grand- 
father, Sir John Scrmgeour of Dudhope, the eleventh con- 
stable of Dundee in succession, was created a peer by patent, 
dated at Holyroodhouse, 15th November 1641, ax viscount of 
Dudhope and Lord Scrimgeour, ‘ for the good and faithful 
se~vice done by him and his progenitors to his majesty and 
his for which they were honoured with the her- 
itable title of the king’s standard-bearers.” Lord Dudhope 
died 7th March 1643. By hus wife, Margaret Seton, of the 
family of Parbroath, he had a son and two daughters. 

The son, James, second viscount of Dudhope, bad s com- 
mand in the Scots forces sent, in 1644, to the asmstancr of 
the parhament of England agamst Charles the First and at 
the battle of Marston-moor, 2d July of that year, received a 
wound, of which he died on the 28d of the same month He 
married Lady Isabel Ker, third daughter of the first earl of 
Roxburgh, and had two sons and two daughters. The second 
son, a captain In the army, was billed in a duel at London, 
by Lord Oranston, in 1661 

The elder son, Jobn, third Viscount of Dudhope, was a 
colonel of horse in the “Engagement,” under the duke of 
Hamilton, in 1648, and adhering to the fortunes of Charles 
the Second, accompanied him to the buttle of Worcester in 
1650. Escaping from thence, he joined General Middleton 
in the Highlands of Bcotland, and was taken, with a purty 
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of Middleton's treops, in the braes of Angus, by an English 
foros, in November 1654 At the Restoration, in consdera- 
tion of his services and eaffenngs in the royal cause, be was 
sworn a privy councillor, and created earl of Dundee, viscount 
of Dudhope, and Lord Sorimgeour and Innerkeithing, by pe- 
tent dated &th September 1660 He died 28d June 1668, 
withoat issue. His countess, Lady Anne Rameay, second 
dangbter of the first earl of Dalhousie, took for her second hus- 
band, Sir Henry Bruse of Clackmannan. On the earl's death, 
without ummediate hems, the duke of Lauderdale obtained 
from the crown a gift of lus ostates in favour of his brother, 
Mautland of Hatton, depute lord treasurer Ln 1686 they were 
bestowed by Jamen the Seventh on Jolin Graham of Claver- 
house, subsequently viscount of Dundee, and after his death 
and forfeiture, thev became the property of the earl of Angus, 
and eventually of Lord Donglas Undor the act of parlia- 
ment for abolwhing hentable junsdictions m Seotland, the 
duke of Donglaa, as constable of Dundce, received £907 7s. 
844d. instead of £6,000, which he claimed, ax the value of the 
constabulary nghts. 

The representation of the family of the carl of Dundes 
devolved on the Scrimgeours of Birkhill, whose male heir is 
Mr Scrymseoure Wedderburne of Wedderburne, hereditary 
royal standard-bearer of Scotland The hentable standari- 
bearer bore the great standard of Scotland in all wars, where 
it was ordered to be unfurled [he 4th and Jast Lord Dou- 
gias, who died in 1857, wan titulur constable of Dundes. 

Duxpex, Viscount of, a title in the Soottush peerage, con 
ferred by Janes the Seventh, 12th November 1688, eight 
days after the landing of the Prince of Orange in England 
oo John Graham of Claverhouse, renowned for his rigorous 
proceedings against the Covenanters, descended from John, 
second won of Sir Robert Graham = of Strathearron and 
Fintry, eldest son of William Lord Graham of Kincardine, (of 
the unme family as the groat marquis of Montruse,) by hus 
necond wife, Lady Mary Stewart, second duughter of King 
Robert the Third = The eldest son, Robert Graham of Fintry, 
was ancestor of the Grahams of Fintry and Gurvock, and of 
the gullant Sir Thomas Graham of Bulgowan, Lord Lynedoch 

John Graham, the second eon, had a charter of the lands of 
Balargus in Forfarshire. By Ins wife Matilda, daughter ot Sir 
James Scrimgeour, conatable of Dundee, he had a son, John, 
ulxo of Balargus, who sequired, in 1580, the lands of Clavere 
houne, which became thi deagnation of the family On &th 
Octuher 1527, he brought hinvelf under the notice of the law 
in having, with George Ramsay of Clatty, John Bethune of 
Balfour, whose daughter Margaret, he had marned, James 
Bethune of Melgum, and otheru, at the head of about eigbtv 
persons, in warlike manner invaded Lord Lindsay, shenfl of 
Fife, in the execution of his office, in his own court, within 
the Tolbooth of Cupar, for which he and the othens inen- 
tioned were obliged to find caution Ths son, Jubn Graham 
of Claverhouse, at his death, about 1580, left two sons, Wil- 
ham his successor, and John, who obtained # romussion for 
being art and part in the slaughter of Inabellu Chaliners, 2th 
Apnl 1582 = Sir Wilham, the elder son, died n October 1642. 
He married Marion, daughter of Thomas Fotheringhame of 
Pownie, Forfarnhire, and had two sons. The elder, Cicorge, 
dhed in April 1645 Walter the younger was ancestor of the 
Grahams of Duntroon, who ultimately berame the representa- 
tives of the Claverhonse family (reorge had two sons, Si 
Wilham, his hear and Thomas. 

The elder son, Sir William, greatly smproved the family 
estates, and marred Lady Jean Carnegie, fourth daugiiter of 
John first earl of Northesk bv whom he had, with two 
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danghters, two sows, John, styled “the bloody Claver'ss,” 
first Visceant Dundes, of whom s memoir is given in larger 
type, under the name of Gaanan, Jons: and David, third 
Viseouns Dundes. The first viscount married Jean, third 
and youngest deughter of William Lord Ooohrane, sidest son 
off the firet earl of Dundonald, and had a son, {emes, second 
viseount, who died an infant in December 1680, dz months 
after his father waa killed at Killieerankie. Hi mother took 
for her second husband William, second Viscount Kilsyth. 
His uncle, David, third Viscount Dundee, was with his 
brother at the battle of Killiecrankie, and was in consequence 
entlawed in 1690, on which he retired to the court of St. 
Germaina, and in 1602, was by King James, the exiled 
monarch, invested with the order of the Thistle. He died, 
without larue, in 1700, when the representation of the family 
devolved on David Graham of Duntroon, who died in January 
1706. His son, William Graham of Duntroon, assumed the 
title of Vieoount Dundee, and engaging in the rebellion of 
1715, was attuinted and forfeited hy act of pariiament. The 
lust of the family, James Graham of Duntroon, styling him- 
self vincount of Dundee, was forfeited for his adherence to 
the Pretender in 1746. He afterwards had a company m 
Lord Ogitvy’s reginent in the French service, and died at 
Dunkirk in 1769 





Duxponaun, Earl of, a title in the peerage of Scotland 
conferred in 1669, on Sir William Cochrane, of Cowdon, 
knight, who had dustingushed himself by hus loyalty, of tle 
ancient family of Cochrane in Rentrewahire (see art Coun- 
RANE, vol 1 p. 655). About 1640 he possessed the lands of 
Auchans and JDundonald, in the north west distnet of Kyle 
Ayrebire, and was created a peer, December 37, 1647, by the 
title of Lord Cochrane of Dundonald. In the following rear 
he waa sent to Ireland to bring over the Sootch troups there, 
in ald of the royal cause = After the restoratum he was sworn 
ome of the privy council, and constituted oue of the comnus- 
alonern of the treasury and exchequer, and on 12th Mav 
1689, wan created earl of Dundonald and Lord Cochrane of 
Pulaley and Ochiltree He died in 1686 

Of this fumily the following deseription cocurs in Hamil- 
ton of Winhgw’s Account of Renfrewshire, compiled about 
1710 “This family continued in the male line untill the 
beginning of the last age (the seventeenth century) that it 
fell In ane heires, who maned Alexander Bluir, non to the 
laird of Blair, who, changing his name to Cochran, became 
the father of many children, as Sir John Cochran, who was 
imployed In severall forreign embassies , his immediat young 
er brother, Sir William, afterward earle of Dundonakl, Sir 
Bryce ; Corel] Alexander; Cornell Heugh, and Gavine 
Oorhrane of Cragmeuir,—all sensible and judicious men 
But the two eldest brothers seamed constantly to ountend in 
two cardinall vertews,—the first in liberality, the second in 
frugality: for whatever the first gott he liberally parted with 
it, and whatever the second gott or acquired he frugally and 
noblely improved, for beng s gentleman of the greatest ac- 
complishment for managelng affairs that owr nation hath 
produced, he acquired a vast fortune, which he left to his eld- 
ext grandaone, and provided all his other children and grand- 
children to plentifull fortanes.” It is added in a note, * In- 
deed the age appears to have bebeld with admuration the 
earl's fragality, and his suceses has been celebrated as one of 
three wonders of the shire, namely, ‘How Dundonald gath- 
ered such an estate,—-how Orbietoan spent such an eatate,— 
and bow Glencairn lived so handsomely on such an estate.'” 
[Hamilton of Wishaws Lanartshire and 
printed for the Maitland Club in 1831, page 82] The name 
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Dendonald means ‘ Donald's hill’ or ‘ fort,’ and im the enstle 
of Dundonald King Robert the Second died in 1800. 

The first earl of Dundenald married Euphame, dsughter of 
Sir William Scott of Ardross, in Fife, and had two sona, 
WilKarh, Lord Cochrane, who predeceased his father in 1679, 
and the Hon Sir John Cochrane of Ochiltree. The latter in 
1688, juned with Buillie of Jerviswood and other patriotic 
gentlemen, in concerting a scheme of emigration to the 
Amencan colons, with the view of escaping from the tyran- 
nueal governinent of Charles the Second mn Scotland, and he 
was one of the deputation sent to London to prepare for that 
purpose, but while there they entered into the conspiracy for 
a general insurrection, at the head of which were the duke of 
Monmouth, Shaftesbury, Russell, and Algernon Sidney On 
the discovery of the Ryehouse plot, however, the object of 
which waa the assassination of the king, and in which they 
had no share, Sir John Cochrane and his second son, John 
(who was forfeited, 9th Apnl 1684, for beng in arms at 
Rothwell Bridge in 1679, when only 16 years of age), escaped 
to Holland, where they remained till the death of Charles. 
In 1685, Sir John and bw son were in the expedition of the 
earl of Argyle when he invaded Scotland from Holland, and 
on the dispermon of Argyle’s fullowers, at the head of a larger 
forces than had continued with that nobleman, Sir Jobn 
crossed the Clyde, and had a sharp skarmish with the king’s 
troops at Muirdykes near Lochwinnoch, where they beat 
back their assmlants. In the encounter Captain Cleland, a 
royalist officer, wax killed, after which Cochrane's party sepa- 
rated, and every man sought his personal safety by flight. 
On this occasion the persecuted Covenanters stood aloof from 
Argyle, and gave no mupport to his enterpnze, not only 
on account that hin declaration made no mention of the 
Covenants or Prexbytenan church government, bat that 
both he and Sir Jolin Cochrane had Leen themselses impli- 
cated in the persecuting mexsurea of the government, Si 
John having, in 1680 directed Bruce of Karlshall to Airda- 
mom, where Richard Cameron wan killed, and Argyle having 
voted im 1681, for the death of Carll Sir John and his son 
took refuge in the house of his uncle, Gavin Cochrane of 
Craigmuir, whose wife was the muster of Captain Cleland 
killed at Muirdykes, and out of revenge she betrayed them to 
the royalists, and they were conveyed to the Tolbooth of 
Edmburgh, bound and bareheaded, ignomimously conducte: 
by the common hangman His estates were forfeited, but 
his life was redeemed by his father for x consderable sum 
He was sent to London, and admitted to an interview with 
James the Seventh, when his answers to the questions put to 
him were deemed satisfactory, and m August 1687, he was 
despatched by the king to Edinburgh, to negnciate the removal 
of the penal laws against the Roman Cathohes, After the 
Revolution his estates were restored to him, and m 1698 ha 
was one of the farmers of the poll-tax By his wife, Margn- 
ret, second danghter of Sir Wilham Stnekland of Boynton, 
Yorkshire, (one of Cromwell's lords of parliament) he had 
two sons and adanghter The eldest son, William, married 
Lady Mary Bruce, eldest daughter of Alexander, second earl 
of Kincardine, and heir of her brother Alexander, third earl, 
on whose death uninarried, n November 1705, she claimed 
that title, but without sucoras. They had nine sons and four 
daughters Thomas, the seventh son, became eighth carl of 
Dundonald 

Wilham Lord Cochrane, the elder son of the first earl, had 
married, in 1658, Lady Catherine Kennedy, second danghter of 
the sixth earl of Cassillrs, and had, with three daughters, four 
soms. John, tne eldest, became second earl, The second 
non, Willinm Cochrane of Kilmaronock was member for Ren 
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frew in the Scuctish parliament, to which, on 17th July 1695, 
he presented a requesting reparation for lonses sus- 
tained by him from the rebels, when bis case was ordered to 
be recommended to the king. In 1708, he was chosen for the 
county of Dumbarton. He was one of the heads of the cava- 
er party, and warmly opposing the Union, encouraged the 
people to have recourse to arms to defeat that measure. In 
17086 he was elected a member of the imperial pariiament for 
the Wigton burghs, and rechosen at the general election in 
1710. In the year he was appointed joint-keeper 
of the signet, along with Sir Alexander Erskine, lord lyon, 
and John Pringle of Haning. He died in 1717 By hus 
wife, Lady Grise] Graham, third daughter of the second mar- 
quis of Montrose, he had a son, Thomas, who succeeded as 
sixth earl of Dundonald, of whom afterwards, and five 
danghters. 

Lord Cochrane's eldest son, John, succeeded as second earl, 
on the death of bis grandfather in 1686, and died 16th May, 
1690 By bis countess, Lady Susan Hamilton, (afterwards 
marchnoness of Tweeddale,) second daughter of William and 
Anne, duke and duchess of Hamilton, he had two sons, Wil- 
liam, tlurd earl of Dundonald, who died, unmarried, 19th 
November 1705, and John, fourth carl. At the keanly oon 
teated election of mxtcen representative peers, 17th June, 
1708, the fourth earl voted, though under age. bat his votes 
were set aside by the House of Lords, on account of hia mino- 
nty At the general election of 1713, he wan himself chosen 
ene of the Scots reprenentative peers, and by Queen Anne 
was constituted colonel of the 4th or Scottish troop of horse 
guards (reduced in 1747), and continued in that command 
ti11719 He died 5th June 1720 He marned, first, Lady 
Anne Murray, second daughter of the first earl of Dunmore, 
by whom he had « son, William, fifth earl, and three daugh- 
ters, celebrated for their beauty by the elegant Hamilton of 
Bangour, in his pleasing verses to Lady Mary Montgomene, 
namely, 1 Lady Ann, marned 14th February 1728, to the 
fifth duke of Hamilton, and died 14th August 1724, in her 
eighteenth year, leaving a non, Jaines, sixth duke of Haimil- 
tons 2 Lady Susan, married to the mxth earl of Strathmore, 
who was killed by Carnegie of Finhaven, in May 1728, with- 
out insue, and in 1715, she married, secondly, Mr George 
Forbes, her factor, by whom sho had a daughter, and 8 Lady 
Catherine, marred to Alexander, sixth earl of Gulloway, and 
had a numerous iawue. The earls first wife having died in 
1711, his lordship married, secondly, in 1716, Lady Mary 
Usborne, dowager duchess of Beaufort, second daughter of 
Peregrine second duke of Leeds, without imxue. 

Wilham, fifth earl of Dundonald, the only son, succeeded 
hia father sn 1720, and died unmarned, 27th January 1726, 
in his seventeenth year He was succeeded in lus unentailed 
property by his nephew, James, duke of Hamilton, and in his 
titles and entailed estates by line coumn, Thomas Cochrane, 
aon of William Cochrane of Kilmaronock, second son of Wil- 
liam, Lord Cochrane, as above mentioned. 

Thomas, sixth earl, born in 1702, was in nn 24th year 
when he succeeded to the titles of bis family He died at the 
abbey of Paisley, 28th May 1787, in hus 85th year By Ins 
wife, Catherine, second daughter of Lord Basil Hamilton of 
Baldoon, he had two dangliters and two sons, 

The elder son, William, seventh earl, had his horse shot 
under him at the Westport of Edinburgh, 27th October 17465, 
by a gun fired from the castle while the rebels were in posses- 
sion of the capital In 1750, he was captain in Stewart's 
Seots regiment in the service of the states of Holland, but 
afterwards entenng the British service, in 1757 he had a 
eompany in the 17th regiment of foot. The same year be 
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uoouuipauied General Furbes to America, and was killed at 
the sege of Louisburg, in a sortie made by a drunken party 
of the garnaon of that place, 9th July 1758. Dying unmar- 
ried, the title devolved upon Thomas Cochrane of Calross, 
grandeon of the Hon. Sar John Cochrane of Ochiltree, second 
son of the first earl 

Thomas, aghth earl, was a major inthe anny He was 
chosen MP fer the county of Renfrew at the general eleo- 
tion m 1722, and on 17th April 1780, was appointed one of 
the commissioners of excise in Seotland. On 3d April 1761, 
three years after succeeding to the earldom, he resigned his 
neat at the board of excise in favour of his youngest brother, 
Raml. This gentlman was the eygbth son of William 
Cochrane of Ovhiltree. A full length portrait of him is given 
m one of the etchings by Kay, in which he appears a tall 
straight personage. He entered the army at an early period, 
and rose to the rank of captain in the 41th or Lee's regiment 
of foot, with which he was present at the battle of Preaton- 
pans in 1745 ~=Being taken pnaoner by the Highlanders, be 
was marched to Edmbargh with the other prisoners of war 
The officera were liberated on their parole not to depert from 
the city nor correspond with the enemies of the prince. He 
stibnequently for some tune held the office of deputy-governor 
of the Inle of Man, under the duke of Athol. On the resigna- 
tron of his brother, the carl, as stated, he was, in 1761, ap- 
pointed one of the commussoners of exexse, and on 9th May 
1764 was advanced to the board of customs. He died, un- 
marned, at Dalry, near Edinburgh, 2d October 1788. His 
brother, the eghth earl, had died at hia seat of La Mancha, 
Peebleshire, nearly ten years before, namely, on 27th June 
1778. The earl wan twice married. By his first wife he had 
a son, William, and a daughter Lady Ginzel, who both died 
young ly his second wrfe, Jane, cldest daughter of Archi- 
bald Stuart of Torrance, Lanarkshire, he had one daughter 
and twelve sons, The eldest of these having died young, 
Arolnbald, the second son, became nmth earl of Dundonald 

The Hon Charles Cochrane, the third son, a mayor in the 
Fnyglsh army in Amenva, was sent with despatches from 
Sir Henry Clinton to Lord Cornwallis, then beaeged in New 
York, and paned in an open boat undiscovered through the 
Froncli fleet. For such intrepid conduct, he wan made one of 
his lordahip’s aides-de-cainp, but a day or two thereafter his 
head wan shot off by a cannon-ball, before the surrender of 
the army, on J&th October 1781 

The fourth son, the Hon John Cochrane, was deputy com. 
missary to the forces in North Britan The Hon and Rev 
James Athol Cochrane, the fifth son, vicar of Mansfield in 
the county of Nottingham, and afterwards rector of Long- 
hordey in Northumberland, war author of the following 
works ‘Sermon on Matt. x. 16," 1777, 4to, ‘On the exist- 
ence of a Deity, a Sermon op Rom 1 20," 1780, Bvo, ‘ Plan 
for recruiting the British Navy,’ Lond. 1779, 4to, ‘Thouglita 
concerning the Proper Constitutional Principles of Mannug 
and Recruiting the Royal Navy and Army,’ Lond. 1791, 4to, 

Thoughts concornmng tho Uses of Clay Marl, as Manure 
On the Uses of Agneulturo Salta On Decompomng Pit- 
Gaal, Wood, Peat, Sods, and Reeds fur Manure, also on Cual 
Par, &c.’ Lond 1805, &vo, ‘A Letter, addrensad to the Hight 
Hon. Wm Pitt, concenung the establishment of a Provmon 
for Soldiers and Swlors. Lond. 1805, Svo. 

The Hon Basil Cochrane, the sixth son, wan placed on the 
Madras civil catablishment in 1769, and on his retarn to 
Bntain in May 1807 he purchased the barony of Auchterar- 
der in Perthsture. He published the following works ‘An 
Improvement in the Mode of Adminusternnng the Vapour Bath, 
and in the Apparatus connected with it with Hlans and 
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Estimates of fixed and Portable Baths for Hospitals and Pri- 
vate Honses, and some Practical Snggestions on the Efficacy 
of Vapour in Application to Vanous Diseases in the Human 
Frama, and as 4 may be beneficial to the Veterinary Art of 
Medicine.’ Plates. Lond. 1809, 4to; ‘Addenda, in which 
the Apparatus is given on a reduced Seale, for the Accom- 
medation of Private Families and the Public in : 8 
Plates. London, 1810, 4to. 

Sir Alexander Forrester Inglis Cochrane, the nmth son, 
a distinguished naval officer, was born April 22, 1758. Hav- 
ing early entered the navy, in 1778 be attained the rank of 
Heutenant, and served as mgnal officer to Sir George Rodney 
in the action with Mons. de Guichen, April 17, 1780, when 
his name was returned among the wounded. In 1782 he 
wan made post captain, and after some years of retirement 
during the peace, he waa, in 1790, appointed to the Hind, 
small frigate, which he continued to command until after the 
commencement of hostilities against the French republic. In 
the spring and summer of 1798, be captured no lees than 
aight of the enemy's privateers, mounting upwards of eighty 

After serving for several years on the coast of Amer- 
ica, where he also captured several privateers, he was ap- 
pointed in February 1799, to the Ajax, of eighty guns. He 
afterwards served on the coast of Egypt. In April 1804, he 
was advanced to the rank of rear-admiral, and in 1805 as- 
sumed the command of the Leeward Islands station Early 
In 1806 Vice-admiral Sir John Duckworth arrived in the 
West Indies, in search of a French equadron which, under 
the command of Admiral de Siegle, had sailed from Brest for 
the relief of St. Dumingo. Forming a junction with Rea: 
admire! Cochrane, they proceeded to that place, where, Feb- 
raary 6th, 1800, they obtalned 2 complete victory over the 
enemy On this coomuon Adiniral Cochrane sustamed the 
brunt of the action, and was exposed to imminent danger, 
having his hat blown off by the wind of a cannon ball. For 
his share in this important achievement his majesty created 
him a knight of the Bath on the 20th of March; he also re- 
ceived the thanks of both houscs of parlument, and of the 

of London, the latter accompanied with the frve- 
dom of the city, and a sword of a hundred guineas’ value. 
The under-writers at Barbudoes presented him with a piece 
of plate valued at five hundred pounds, and the committee of 
the Patriotic Fund at Lioyd’s, with a vase worth three bun- 
dred pounds. He manifested great prudence and fortitude in 
not attacking the squadron of Adnura) Villiames in the West 
Indies In June of the same yeur, the French force being too 
superior tu justify an engagement. In the course of 1807, 
Sir Alezander shifted his flag to the Bellesle, 74, and asnst- 
ed in reducing the Danish islands of St. Thomas, St. John, 
and St. Croix, also of Guadaloupe On the 14th April 1809, 
the thanks of the House of Commons were voted to him for 
his able and meritorious direction of the naval force in effect- 
ing the conquest of Martinique. In 1810 he was appointed 
governor and commander-in-chief of Guadaloupe and its de- 

ln 1813 he was selected to the command of the 
fleet on the coast of North America, where he declared the 
ports of the United States under blockade. Promoted tn the 
full rank of admiral in 1819, he was commander-in-chef at 
Pivmouth from 1821 to 1824 He died suddenly at Pina, 
January 26, 1882, leaving three sona und two daughters. 
Hi eldest son, Vies-admural Sir Thomas Juhn Cochrane, 
K C.B,, was commander-in-chief on the East Indian station 
from 1842 to 1846. Sir Thomas’ son, Alexander Dundas 
Rows Wishart Baillie Cochrane, Eeq of Lamington, Lanark- 
shire, MP for Honiton (1866), ls author of the following 
werks, vis. ‘The Norea,’ London, 1840, 8vo; ' The Medita- 





tions o: Other Days,’ 1841 ; ‘ The State of Greece, a pamphiet, 
London, 1847; ‘Ernest Vane,’ London, 1849, 2 vole. Sro; 
‘ Lucille Belmont,’ London, 1849, 8 vols. Svo; ‘ Young 
Italy,” London, 1851, 12mo; ‘ Florence the Beautiful,’ Lou- 
don, 1854, 2 vols. Svo, ‘Justice to Scotland,’ = pamphist, 
Edin and Lond., 1854. (ee vol. i p. 164, artacle Bamize.) 
The Hon. Andrew Cochrane, the twelfth and youngest son, 
at one time governor of Dominica, married Lady Georgina Hope 
Johnstone, third daughter of third earl of Hopetoun, and as- 
sumed the name of Johnstone in addition to bis own. She 
died in Septeniber 1797, and be married agzin, at Martmnique, 
Madame Godet, a French lady 

Archibald, ninth earl of Dundonald, born January 1, 1748, 
in 1764 obtained a cornet’s commission in the 8d dra- 
goons. He soon, however, quitted the army for the navy, and 
served as a midshipman under Captain Star Douglas. He 
was afterwards stationed on board a vessel on the coast of 
Guinea as an acting lentenant. On the death of his father, 
June 27, 1778, he succeeded to the family titles. He then 
determined to devote himself entirely to scientific pursuits. 
While on the coast of Africa, he had perceived that vessels 
were subject to be worm-eaten in a very short space of time, 
and he conceived the idea of laying them over with an extract 
from coal, in the shape of tar, which he thought would prove 
a safficient protection. After a variety of trials, this was at 
length found to answer Warehouses and buildings for carrying 
on the process were accordingly erected at Newcastle, and in 
1785 his lordship obtained an act of parhament for vesting 
in him and his assignees, for twenty years, the sole use and 
property of his ducovery, for which he had previously pro- 
cored a patent. The general adoption of cupper sheathing, 
however, rendered the abortive, and Lord Dun 
donald sastaaned « considerable loas by his invention. In 
1801 lus lordslnp obtained a patent ‘For a Method of Pre- 
parng a Substitute for Gum Senegal and other Gums, exten- 
sively employed in certain Branches of Manufacture.’ His 
preparation was to be formed from lichens, from hemp or flax, 
and the bark of the willow and hme. In 1808 he received 
avother patent, ‘For Methods of preparing Hemp and Flax, 
so as matensily to aid the Operatiwn of the Touls called 
Hackles, in the Division of the Fibre.’ As this plan was 
found to lessen the danger of mildew im sailcloth, it was more 
generally adopted, although it did not prove more profitable 
than Lord Dundonald's other inventions. The latter years of 
this nobleman, so eminent for hus smentific resoarch, were 
embittered by poverty and misfortune. He had been com- 
pelled to part with his eatates, including Culross abbey, which 
was bought by the late Sir Robert Preston. At one period 
he was offered, by an English company, an annuity of be- 
tween five and six thousand a-year to surrender his coal-tar 
patent to them, b.t unlucky for himself he rejected the 
offer He died at Jars, July 1, 1881, at the advanced age 
of 88 years. His lordship was thrice married, first on 17th 
October 1774, to Anne, second daughter of Captain James 
Gilchrist of Aunsfield, B.N , by whom he had six sons, the 
eldest of whom was the celebrated Admiral Lord Cochrane, 
secondly, to Isabella, daughter of Samuel Raymond, Esq. of 
Bek hamp in Essex, and widow of John Mayne, Esq. of Tef- 
font, Wiltshire, and thirdly, to Anna Maria Plowden, daugh- 
ter of Francis Plowden, Esq , author of a History of Ireland. 
The latter, on her father’s secount, had a small pension from 
the crown, which died with her, and after her death the eari 
was eaalsted by the Literary Fund Society, as appears from 
the annual address of the Registrars in 1828 His lordship 
published several usefal tracts and pamphlets, a list of which 
ia subjomned: 
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The Present State of the Manufacture of Salt explained, 
and a new mode suggested for refining British Salt, so as to 
render is equal or superior to the finest Foreign Salt. Lond. 
1785, So. 

Account of the qualities and uses of Coal Tar, and Coal 
Vernish. Lond. 1785, 8vo. 

Memorial and Petition to the Court of Directors of the 
East India Company 1786, 4to. 

A Treaties, showing the intimate Connexion that subsusts 
between Agricnltgre and Chemistry ; addressed to the Culti- 
vators of the Soil, to the Proprietors of Fens and Moasea in 
Great Britsin and Ireland; and to the Propnetors of West 
India Kstates. Lond. 1795, 4to. 

The Principles of Chemistry applied to the improvement of 
the practice of Agricalture. 1799, 4to. 

The eldest son, Thomas, tenth earl, better known by the 
title of Lord Cochrane, was born December 14, 1775, and 
entered the navy in his tenth year under the immediste pro- 
tection of his uncle, Sir Alexander Forrester Inglis Cochrane. 
In 1799, while heutenant in Lord Kath’s flag-ship, the Queen 
Charlotte, he was mtrusted with the admural’s cutter, and 
sent to relieve the Lady Nelaon in tho Ray of Alposiras, that 
ship being then surrounded and attacked by French privu- 
teers and Spanish gunboats, when he chased the privatecrs 
under the cannon of the harbour For his conduct on ths 
oocasion Lord Keith made hum master and commander of the 
Speedy sloop, of fourteen guns. In this vessel he made nu- 
merous captures. An extraordinary display of courage, while 
commanding the Speedy, wan in the attack and capture by 
boarding of the Spanwh frigate, Gamo, of tlurty-two guns, 
off Barcelona, on the 6th May, 1801 In the aame vessel he 
succeeded in cutting out a Spanwh convoy at Oroposo, lying 
under the protection of n strong battery and numerous gunboats, 
Soon after, however, the Speedy was captured by the French 
squadron, under the command of Adnural Lino, but in con- 
sequence of the engagement which took place m Algewras 
Ray, between Sir James Saumarez and Fino, on the 6th of 
July, he soon recovered hia hberty In the ten months that 
he had commanded the Speedy, ho had taken thirty-three 
veusels, mounting in all one hundred and twenty-eight guns. 
He received his rank as post-captain, on the 8th August, 
1801, for the capture of the Spanish frigate the Gamo. In 
October 1808, soon after the comni neement of hostilities, hs 
lordship was appointed to the Arab, and m the following 
year to the Pallas fngate, of thirty-two guna. In the latter 
ship he proceeded to the New foundland station, but rumained 
there only a short time. Karly in 1805 he was sent out with 
despatches to hus uncle Sir Alexander Cochrane, who was at 
that time cmployed in the blockade of Ferrol Thus was 
shortJy after the rupture with Spain, und as Jord Cochrane 
was employed in crwaing off the Spanish coast, he had the 
good fortune to make « considerable number of prizes. 
Amongst others the capture of the Fortuna, bound frum Rio 
de la Plata to Corunna, and laden with specie to the amount 
of £150,000, besides a considerable quantity of merchandise, 
ts particularly mentioned. Early in Apr! 1806, the Pallas 
was employed m the Gironde, a river very difficult of naviga- 
tion, and at this time he sucoseded in cutting out the Tapa- 
geuse corvette of fourteen long twelve-pounders and ninety- 
five men, notwithstanding she lay twenty miles above thc 
Cordovan shoals, under the of two heavy battenes. 
Between the 18th December 1806 and the 7th of January 
1807 his lordship took and destroyed fifteen alips of the ene- 
my In the Imperieuse fngate, he next served off the const 
of Languedoa, where in September 1808 he blew up the then 
pewly-constructed semaphoric telegraphs at Bourdique, Ia 
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Pinede, St. Maguire, Frontignan, Canet, and Foy, 
with the houses attached, fourteen barracks of 
d'armes, a battery, and the strong tower 
Frontignan. In 1809 he 

nnd on the coast of Catalonia. 
that year he assisted in the attack 
then blockaded by Lord Gambier, in the 
personally conducted the explomoa ship, for his 
vices on this ocoaxion he was made a knight of the the Bath. 
He had been returned to parliament first for Honiton 
and afterwards fur Westminster, and as he intimated his 
intention to oppose a vote of thanks proposed by govern- 
ment to Lord Gambier, who had had the chief command In the 
Banque roads affuir, that nobleman was subjected to a court- 
martial, but was acquitted Hw own prospects of preferment 
were ruined by his constant opposition to the ministry, and 
by the stock-jobbing transaction of 1814 Early in that 
year a falsc report was npread that Napoleon had fallen, by 
which meana the prices of the Engitsh fonds suddenly rose, 
when Lord Cochrane and several of his fnends availed them- 
selves of the opportunity to sell out to a largo amount, and 
the ovidence against them being concerned in propagating the 
report was such that a jury found them guilty of frand. His 
lordship was sentenced to a heavy fine, to a year's Impriaon- 
ment, and to stand in the pillory He was deprived of his 
ttle of kmeht of the Bath of lus rank in the navy, and ex- 
polled from the House of Commons, The pillory wan remit- 
ted, The electors of Westminster returned him again as 
thew reprewntative He broke out of prison and appenred 
gain in the house, In 1818 he accepted the command ot 
the fieut of the Sonth American etate of Chili, then contend- 
ing, for its national wdependence. Hore his fing was ever 
triumphant, and he maternally contnbuted to th: success of 
the cause, particularly by the taking of Valdivia, the Inst 
stronghold left to the Spaniards. Hw cutting out of the hv 
ineralda fngate from undor the guns of the castle of Callao, 
war an exploit unsurpassed by any of hus fonnor doeds of 
daring Subsequently he was in the service of the Brasuls, 
the emperor of which, Don Pedro, created him marguia of 
Marenham in 1828 = In 1880, on the xcceanaun of the whigs 
to power, ho was restored to lus rank in the Britwh navv, 
from a feeling that he had been the vetim of party spirit. 
Hoe suceevded lis father as earl of Dundonald in 1881 lu 
1847 he became a vice-admiral of the Rad, and from 1848 to 
1Hp1 was conmander-in-oluet on the North Ainenecan and 
Weat Indian station Reur-admiral of the United Kingdom 
1854, admiral of the Rei, 1858 The carl was also « bare 
onet of Scotland and Novas Scotia (1678), GC (1847), 
Grand Cross of the Impenal Brazihan order of the Crusero; 
knight of the royal order of the Saviour of Greece, and of 
the order of Ment of Chil, Of pront scusntific attaumonta, 
Lord Dundonald was long in possesion of suine extrnor- 
dinary submanne method for blowing up ships, and during 
the war in the Crimea, he offered to the British government 
to destroy Sebastopol im s few hours by « plan of hin own, 
but bis offer wan reyected =Bemdes an ‘ Address to hus Con- 
stituents of Westimister,” 1815, 8:0 he published a ‘ Narra- 
tive of Services in the Liberation of Clih, Peru, and Brazu ° 
2 volx. 1839, Svo, and bis ‘Autobmgraphy * 2 vols. 1669 
Hw brother, the Hon Busil Cochrane, heut -col, 80th foot, 
went 2 volanteer with lus lordship im the Imporreuse at Basque 
Roads in April 1809 9 Anuther brother, the Hon Wilham Ere 
skive Cochrane captain 15th dragoons, served under Sir Juhn 
Moure in Span, while a third, the Hon. Arclnbald Cochrane, 
alwoin the navy, distinguuhed bimeelf ander bis lordalup im 
the Mediterranean ui: 180! 
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ceminander in 1805, and uf captain 1m 1806, and commanded 
the Fox frignte im the Kast Indies. 

The tenth earl died Oct 81, 1860 He m. the daughter 
of Thomas Barnes, bsq of Lesex, weue, four sons and a 
davghter Hw eldest son, Thomas Barnes, Lord Cochrane, 
born in 1814, succeeded as 11th earl He m. in 1847, Yd 
dr of MacKinnon of MacKinnun; nese, 2 sons and 4 dra, 

Uapt. Julin Dundas Cochrane, R N, an eccentric pedes- 
trian traveller, nephew of the tenth enrl, proceeded on fuut 
through Franes, Spain, and Portugal, and afterwards through 
Rueda and Siberia, to the extremity of Kamnachatka. At the 
veaport of Bt. Peter and St. Paul, at the end of the Kams- 
chatka Pentnauln, he marned a young lad, a native of Bul- 
cheretsk, the ancient capital of that country He subse- 
quently engaged in some of the mining companies In South 
Amerien, and died in 1825 at Columbia. He published 
‘Narrative of a Pedestrian Journey through Russa and 
Siberian Tartary, froin the frontiers of China to the Frosen 
Sea and hamuechatka,’ 2 vols. 8vo. London, 1834. 

Dunreanime, Earl of, a title in the Scottish peerage. 
now extinet, conferred in 1606, on Alexander Seton, one of 
the most eminent lawyers of his time, third son of George, 
sixth Lord Seton, and brother of' Robert, first earl of Wintun, 
[we Wurrox, Earl of) by Isobel, danghter of Sir William 
Huinilton of Sanquhar He was born about 14545 Onginally 
intended for the church, he went to Rome in his youth, and 
whe admutted a stuxteut in the college of Jemute. In his six- 
teenth year he delivered, with great applaves, in the Pope's 
chapel in the Vatican, in presence of Gregory the Thirteenth 
avd the assembled cardinals and prelates, an oration of his 
own compnuition, ‘De Ascensions Demeni.’ According to 
Gpetsweed, he took hely erders, and Soest of Scotstarvet, in 
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hie ‘Staggering State of Scots Statesmen,’ says, thet his 
ebalicn wherewith be anid mass, at hie return to Scotland was 
sold in While at Rome he obtained from Queen 
Mary the priory of Pluseardine, of which his father had been 
economus and commissioner, since 17th April 1561 The esta- 
blishment of the reformed religion in Scotland induced him 
to abandon his dengn of contmumg in the churob, and betake 
bimeelf to the study of the civil law, and fur that porpose he 
went to France, where he remained for several years. On 
his return to Scotland be cotinued his legal studies, and at 
length passed advocate. With King James the Sixth he was 
in high favour, and on 27th January 1588, he was appointed 
one of the extraordinary lords of sesmon, when he took his 
seat on the bench bv the title of pror of Pluseardine. On 
16th February 1587, he was appointed an ordinary lord, 
when he assumed the title of Lord Urquhart. He was elected 
president of the court, 27th May 1508, and the same year 
was, by James's queen, Anne of Denmark, on whom the 
temporal lordslip had teen conferred appvinted heritable 
baile of Dunfermline. On the 9th January 1596, he wan 
nominated one of the eiglit commismoners of the treasurv, 
called from their number Octavians, but with li colleagues, 





~ ne resigned that unpopular office on the 7th January follow- 


ing. In consequence of his partiality to his Roman Catholic 
kinsman, the earl of Huntly, he was cited to appear before 
the Synod of Lothian The Synod remitted lim to the com- 
inimsioners of the church, to whom he cleared himeelf of the 
accusation He was one of the pnnapal objects of popular 
fury In the well-known not of I dinburgh of December 17, 
1596, and one of the conditions of pacification proposed by 
the insurgenta to James the Sixth, was that he and two 
others named should ‘not be adinitted to sit im council, 
at least when the cause of relimou and matters of the 
church are treated, seeing they are enemies to the quiet- 
ness thereof, and have, by their devicea, raued the troubles 
that presently du vex the same.” It was even proposed 
tu excommuncate him Notwithstanding this, however, 
the citszens of Edinburgh elected him their provost for 
nine successive yeara. On 4th March 1597-8, he obtained 
« letter under the great seal, erecting the barony of Fyvie 
into a free lordship, with the title of’ a lord of parla- 
ment, and shortly after he was intrusted with the education 
of the king's second son, Prince Oharies, afterwards Charics 
the First. On the &th February 1604 he was appointed vice- 
chancellor, and in the following July one of the commmasioners 
nominated by parliament to treat of a umon then projected 
between the kingdoms. The same year he was appointed 
high chancellor of Scotland, and, on 4th March 16 6, was 
created earl of Danfermline. He wan admitted a member of 
the Engtish privy council in 1609, and was commismoner to 
the parhament holden at Edimbargh 24th October 1612, 1 
which the obnoxious acta of the Genoral Assembly of Glas- 
gow in June 1610, were ratified, and the act of parliament of 
1592, extablixshing presbytenamsm, was rescinded. He died 
at his seat of Pinkie, near Musselburgh, which had been built 
by bimeelf, 16th June 1622, in the 67th year of his age, after 
an illness of fourteen daya. Spotswood says of him that “he 
exerced lus place with great moderation, and to the content- 
ment of all honest men, he was ever inclining to the Roman 
faith, as being educated at Rome in his younger years, but 
very observant of good order, and one that bated lying and 
dissmulation, and above al] things studied to maintain peace 
and quietness.” [Spoteweod's Htstory, p. 548.] Calderwood 
states ‘that howsoever be was popishly disposed in his reli- 
gon, yet he condemned many abuers and corruptions in the 
Kirke of Rome. He was a good justicier, courteous and 
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to strangers and to his own country people, 
friend to the bishops.” [ Cabderwood's History, 
v. vil. p. 548.) He is sald to have been a good scholar Some 
fragments of his postry are still extant, particularly an epi- 
to Lesley's History of Scotland, and another 
addressed to Sir John Skene, on Ins pubhoation of the 
Rogiam Majestatem. He is aleo the subject of one of Arthur 
Juhnston’s panegyrica. He was thnce married, first to 
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fourth daughter of James, Master of Rothes, and by her he 
had a son, Lord Fyvie, who died young, and a daughter, and, 
thirdly, to Margaret Hay, sister of John, first earl of Tw eud- 
dale (who had married Lady Jean Seton, a daughter of the 
chancellor) by whom he had, with two daughters, a svn, 
Charles, second earl of Dunfermline - 

The second earl, n zealous adherent of the Covenant, was 
sent in June 1689, from the Scots camp at Dunee law with 
the petition to Charles the First, then with his army at the 
Bricks, about three miles from Berwick-on-Tweed, which vro- 
duced the short pacification of Dunse In the following No- 
vember, after the sndden prorogafion of the Scots parhament 
by the earl of Traquair, the king's comnuasioner, the earls of 
Dunfermline and Loudoan were despatched hy the estates to 
London, to vindwate the proceedings of the assembly and the 
parliament, but they were denid access to the prenenoe of 
the king, and refused a hearmg, on the pretoxt that they had 
not obtained the permission of the lord high commissioner 
He was also one of the commusnoners sent by parhament to 
London early m 1640 He returned in May, and commanded 
a regiment in the Soots army which, under General Leshe, 
cromed the Tweed to England on the 2iat August of that 
veur, and was governor of Durham danng the time it was 
ocenmed by them In the following October he wax one of 
the eight Scota commusuoners for the treaty of Rippon, und a 
member of the sub-committee which afterwards concluded a 
peace at London While there, he altamed from Charles, on 
21et June 1641, a leane of the valuable abbaev of Dunfenn- 
line for three times nineteen yoars Qn the 30th July be 
was again sent to London with the final instructions of par- 
hament to their cmnmiasioners. In November of the sane 
year be was sworn a privy councillor, and in 1642 he wan 
appomted by the king Ingh communaoner to the General As- 
aembly of the charch of Scotland, which met at St. Andrews 
in July of thet year He took an active part in the subsr- 
quent transactions of that important penod In Januarv 
1646 he was chosen one of the committee of the eatates dur 
ing the interval between the sessions of parhament, and after 
the surrender of the king to the Scots army be was at New- 
castle with his majesty the aame year, and offered, along with 
the chancellor and the marquis of Argyle, to go to London to 
treat with the parhament of England for a mitigation of the 
articlen propased by them As he supported the “ Engnyr- 
ment” in 1648, for the attempted reacue of the king he was 
In consequence deprived by the act of Classes. After the 
execution of the king, his lordship went to the continent im 
April 1649, to wait on King Charles the Second, with whom 
he returned to Scotland in 1650 He was admitted a member 
of the committee of estates, and of the committee for manag- 
ing the affairs of the army, and also commanded a regiment 
of horse in the army levied to invade England under Charles 
the Second At the Restoration he was sworn a privy coun- 
cillor On 2d November 1669, he was appomted an extracr- 
dinary lord of session, and chosen one of the lords of the arti- 
cles in the parliament which met that year In 1671 he was 
appuunted lord privy seal. He died before lith January 
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1673. He married Lady Mary Dougles, third daughter of 
the earl of Morton, and had, with one daughter, three sons: 
Alexander, third earl, who died soon after succeeding to the 
title, the Hon. Charles Seton, killed in a sen-fight with the 
Dutch in 1673; and James, fourth and last earl of Dun- 
fermline. 

The fourth earl, in bis youth, served under the prinse of 
Orange in several memorable expeditions. On Ine acosssion 
to the title he returned to Scotland, and in 1689 joined the 
viveount of Dundee with a troop of horse, which be com- 
manded at the battle of Killiecrankie. In 1690 he was out- 
lawed and forfeited by parhamont. Following King James 
the Seventh to St. Gennans, he had the order of the Thistle 
conferred upon him, and died in exile in 1694 He married 
Lady Jean Gordon, aster of the first duke of Gordon, but 
had no ssaue, on which the title became extinct, and the earl 
being at the time of his death under forfeiture, the whole 
entates reverted to the crown The office of heritable baie 
of the regality of Dunfermline had been im 1605 assigned to 
John carl of Tweeddale, for adebt due to him by the earl of 
Dunfermline. 

Duxreemi in, Lord a title m the poerage of the United 
Kingdom conterred in 1839 on the Rught Hon James Aber- 
oromby, third son of the celebrated Sir Ralph Abercromby, by 
the daughter of John Menzies, kxq of Fernton, Perthalure, 
created Baroness Abercromby (mw vol 1 pp 4and 14). Horn 
in 1776, he was called to the Fnghah bar in 1800 In 1827 
he wan appointed judge-advocate-general, aud sworn a miin- 
her of the privy council, and im 1830 cinef baron of the ex- 
chequer in Scotland Master of the mint, 1454, and Speaker 
of the Honse of Commons from 1835 to 1889 fur which he 
had a pension of £4,000 n-year, MP for Calne from 1812 
til 1880 and for Edinburgh from 1432 till 1889, when he 
wax mused to the peerag: , olected in 1841 dean of faculty 
in the umvernty of Glangow He wan for several veans 
auditor to the duke of Devoushin's estaten, Marndd n 
1802 the daughter of Fyerton Loh, haq of West Hall, 
Cheahire and died in 1858 0 His son, Sir Ralph Abercrom- 
bv, K.0 B born in 1803, minuater plempotentiary and envoy 
extraordinary to Sarduna froin 1540 to 1851, when he war 
transferred in the same capacity to the Hagun, succeeded as 
second Lord Dunfermhoc, marred eldest danghter of second 
earl of Minto, waue, a daughter 





Dunketp Lord a title in the Scuttish peerage, now «x- 
tinct, conferred on 15th May 1645 on Sir James Calloway 
of Carnie in Fife, master of requests to Jamon the Sixth 
und Charies the First, and a privy conncilor He was the 
son of Patrick Galloway, mimater first at Perth and sfter- 
wards at Edinburgh, where he died in 1624 Hi inother 
wns Mary, daughter of Mr James Lawnon, also a minuter of 
Edinburgh He was served heir to his father 10th Octaber 
1634, and in 1640 was conjunct necretary of state with Wil 
ham earl of String Hu aon, Thomas, acoond Lord Dun 
keld, was served her to hin father Mav 3, 1602 By hr 
wife, Margarct, danghter of Sir Thomas Thorson of Jrud 
dingston, baronet, he had James, third lord two other sons, 
and five daughters. James, third lord was au offloer in the 
army In 1689 he jomed the viscount of Jundee, and wan 
at the battle of Killiccrankie, for which he was outlawed and 
forfetted He retired to the court of St Germainn, and was 
afterwards a colonel in the French service He was billed m 
battle. leaving a son Jaines, who axsuined the ttle of Lord 
Dunkeld, and was an officer in the French service, in winch 
he rose to the rank of heutenant general, and 2 daughter, 
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Val de Grace in France. 

Dux.or, a surname derived from a perish of that name in 
the district of Cunningham, Ayrsiure, which has leng been 
celebrated for its cheese. ‘The origin of the nam js said to 
be Dan bub, ‘ the fortified hill at the bend,’ there being at the 
village of Dunlop a small hill, anciently fortified, round which 
ie a bend or winding of the local stream. 

The family of Dunlop of Dunlop oan be traced as far back 
as thy year 1260, in which year Dominus William de Dunlop 
is incadet.tally mentioned as one of an inquest respecting cer- 
tain lands in litigation between Dominus Godfrey de Ross 
and the bargh of Irvine. In the Ragman Roll occurs the 
naine of Neill Fits-Robert de Dulop. About the end of 
the fourteenth century the extate of Dunlop passed for a short 
time into the family of Douglas, as part of the barony of 
Stewarton, but was soon restored to its original owners. In 
1489 Constantine Dunlop was appomnted by parliament, 
among other barona, to collect the bygone rents and casusl- 
ties of the crown He is also mentioned an member of an 
inquest on the retour of Mathew, earl of Lennox He 
was first desigued of Hunthall, but in 1499 was desgted 
of Dunlop. He died in 1505 He had a daughter, 
Janet, marred to James Stewart, sheriff of Rute, (great- 
grandson of King Robert the Second,) and a son and succes- 
sor, John, whore descendant in the fourth generatwn, James 
Dunbop of Dunlop, waa a warm supporter of the Preabytenan 
cause in the reign of Charles the First. To secure the estate 
from forfeiture, he executed a deed of resignation in favour of 
his next brother, Juhn Dunlop, who having purchased the 
lands of Garnkirk, was dengned of that place. In 1635 the 
latter took possession of Danlop, in virtue of the deed men- 
tioned, but resigned it to hin nephew, Jiunes, the son of his 
brother This gentleman alao acted a prominent part during 
the civil wars, and as he too was a firm frend of the Preaby- 
terian cause, he was obliged to innke over a conmderable por- 
tlon of his estates to the carl of Dundonald. In 1665, for 
his opposition to the oppressive moasures of the government, 
he was committed to Edinburgh castle, where he reinained 
till 1677, when he was liberated under a bond of twelve thou- 
aand marks. Ina few wonths thereafter he joined the ranks 
of the Covenanters. He was suceceded by hia elder sun, 
Alexander, who, being well known to be a zealous supporter 
of the covenant, was, on suspicwn of having been at [oth- 
well Bridge in 1679, arrested on 80th July 1683, compelled 
te surrender a portion of his estates, and to execute s bond 
for ten thousand pounds, to appear in the following No- 
vember (see Wodrotw's Hist. folio edition, vol. i. p. 280, vol 
TT pp. 808 and 873). In April 1684 he was indicted anew, 
when be made over to his aon, John Dunlop, the lands of 
Peseock Bank and others, which bad been settled on hin on 
his marriage, in 1667, with Antonia, daughter aud heiress of 
Bir John Brown of Fordal. Soon after doing so, he emgrat- 
od to America, and in 1685 was appunted sheriff of Suuth 
Carolina. His son and successor, Juhn Dunlop, acquired 
back the possessions which had been surrendered by his father 
in 1688, aud by an adjudication in his favour in 1687 he re- 
covered all his grandfather's estates from the earl of Dundo- 
nald, though heavily burdened with expenses and fincas. 
Dying unmarned in 1706, be was succeeded by his brother, 
Francis. The latter was one of those who were appainted, 
26th March, 1707, to ees the Regulis of Scotland built up in 
the Crown Room in the castle of Edinburgh, as appears from 
the minute of proceedings taken af the time and found 
amongst bis papers. Daring the rebellion of 1715, he took 
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tenant-colonel, under the earl of Kilmarnock, of a regiment 
of fencible cavalry, then raised. He was twice married. 
By his first wife be had three sons, and a danghter married 
to Sir Thomas Wallace of Oraigie, baronet , and by his second 
wife he had two daughters. His eldest son, John Dunlop ot 
Dunlop, was in 1745, with his brother-in-law, Sir Thomas 
Wallace, deputed by the landed gentlemen of Ayrshire, to 
offer the assistance of thas county to the duke of Cumberland 
in the suppression of the rebellion. He married Frances 
Anne, last surviving child of Sir Thomas Wallace of Cragre 
by Eleanor his wife, daughter and heiress of Oolonel Agnew 
of Lochryan (ese WALLAcE of Cralcix, surname and family 
of). By this lady, celebrated as the early friend and corre- 
spondent of Burns, be had, with six daughters, five sons. 
Thomas, the eldest son, succeeded his maternal grandfather 
in the title of baronet and the estate of Craigie, and assumed 
In consequence the surname and arma of Wallace. Andrew, 
the second son, entered the army, and served in the first 
Amencan war He attained the rank of mayor, and after- 
wards raised a regiment of horse, called the Ayrslure Fencible 
cavalry, which he commanded until 1t wan reduced in 1800. 
He died unmarned in 1804. James, the 8d son, succeeded to 
the family estate of Dunlop, and entenng the army, first 
served in the American war In 1787 he proceeded to India, 
as captain of the 77th foot, and remamed there thirteen years. 
At the storming of Seringapatam, where he wax severely 
wounded, he commanded one of the assaulting colnmns. In 
1810, having attained the rank of major-general, he was ap- 
pointed to the oum:mand of « bngade in the fifth division of 
Lord Wellington's annv in the Peninsula, and he remained 
at the head of that division during the campaign of 1811 

In the fullowing year he was elected MP for the stewartry 
of Kirkcudbright. He marned in 1802, Julia, daughter of 
Hugh Batlhe, Esq, and had three sons and two daughters, 
Frances, the younger daughter became the wife, in 1888, of 
Alexander Earle Monteith, Esq, sheriff of Fifealure. Gen- 
eral Dunlop died m 1832 His eldest non, John Dunlop of 
Dunlop, bern in 1806, was at one period an officer in the 
Grenadier guards. He represented the county of Ayr in par- 
hament, and was created a baronet in 1888. He died 8d 
April 1889 He was twice married By lus first wife he had 
a son, Sir James, second baronet, born 27th August 1880 

He entered the Coldstream: Guards as ensign and heutenant 
in 1849, and became a major in the army in 1855 He served 
in the East through the whole of the Cninean war, and wore 
the medal and clasps for the Alina, Baloklasva, Inkermann, 
nnd Sebastopol. He died unmarned, 10th February 1858, 
when the title became extinct 


DUNLOP, Wiuiaq, principal of the univer- 
nity of Glasgow after the Revolution, was the son 
of Mr, Alexander Dunlop, mimister of Paisley, of 
the family of Auchenskeich in Ayrsiure His mo 
ther was Elizabeth, daughter of William Mure of 
Glanderston, who was allied to the Marcas of Cald- 
well One of her slsters was the wife of Mr John 
Carstairs of Glasgow, father of the celebrated 
Principal Carstairs, while another married, first, 
Zachary Boyd, and after his death, Mr James 
Durham, of whom @ memorr is given below. He 
was educated for the Church of Scotland in the 
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university of Glasgow, and after leaving it he be- 
came tutor in the family of Willlam Lord Coch- 
rane. He seems to have been licensed to preach 
about the dark and eventful year 1679, but the 
troubles in Scotland at that period induced him, 
(to avoid being exposed to persecution from the op- 
pressive goyernment that then ruled in Scotland,) 
to emigrate to Carolina, in North America, where 
he continued till the Revolution restored to their 
country many good and able men, who had till 
then lived in voluntary exile On hus return im 
1690, he was presented, through the interest of 
the Dundonald family, to the parish of Ochiltree 
in Ayrshire, but did not remain there long, as af- 
ter receiving a call from his native place, Paisley, 
which he conld not accept, he was im November 
of the same year (1690) appomted by King Wil- 
liam principal of the university of Glasgow, then 
vacant In 1694 he was a member of the deputa- 
tion sent by the church of Scotland to London, 
with the twofold object of congratulating the king 
on his return from the continent, and of negociat- 
ing with his majesty concerning the Interests of 
the church In 1699 he was again sent to Lon- 
don, a8 commissioner from the Scottish un- 
versities, to solicit the pecumary ald of govern- 
ment to each of them, & mission which required 
considerable judgment, tact, and management to 
conduct On this occasion he succeeded im ob- 
taining a yearly grant of twelve hundred pounds 
sterling out of the bishops’ rents, each of the um- 
versity towns receiving three hundred pounds for 
their respective colleges His claim for the ex- 
penses Incurred by him in his journey and in get- 
ting the grant paased through the proper public 
offices, was, on his return to Glasgow, considered 
too high, and several of the universiticn were not 
disposed to comply with it. Before the matter 
was adjusted, he died, but his son, Mr Alexander 
Dunlop, renewed the demand, and obtained from 
the town council of Edmburgh, as patrons of 
that university, the sum of one hundred pounds, 
as their part of the expenses Ar the king's his- 
torlographer for Scotland, Principal Dunlop had a 
pension of forty pounds a-year His death tovk 
place in March 1700 Wodrow highly eulogises 
him for his singular piety, public spirit, universal 
knowledge, and general usefulness. 


He had married, while young, hia cousin Sarah, 
the sister of Principal Carstairs, who accompanied 
him to America, and by whom he had two sone; 
Alexander, born in Carolina in 1684, appointed in 
1720 profeasor of Greek iu the univeralty of Glas- 
gow, and died in 1742, and William, the subject 
of the succecding notice Alexander, the elder 
son, whose syatein of teaching the Greek language 
was considered superior to that of any of his con- 
temporaries, published in 1796, a Greek Gram- 
mar, which was at one time so highly esteemed as 
to have been long the one chiefly In use in the 
Scottish universities 

DUNLOP, WitttamM, a pious, learned, and 
cloquent divine, younger son of Principal Dunlop, 
was born at Glasgow i 1692, and received his 
education at the university of that city In 1712 
he took the degree of master of arta, and subse- 
quently removed to Edimburgh, where he prose- 
cuted his studies under the roof and superintend- 
ence of lus uncle, Principal Carstairs He after- 
wards apent two yexnra at the university of Utrecht 
studying the civil law, as was customary in those 
days, and on his return to Scotland, he applied 
himaclf with greater diligence than ever to the 
study of divinity In 1714, he was licensed to 
preach the goxpel by the presbytery of Edinburgh, 
and his learning and pulpit eloquence soon placed 
him im the foremost rank of the munaters of hix 
time Although not appointed to any parochial 
charge, he was, by the influence of Mr William 
Wishart, who had succeeded Ing uncle as principal 
of the university of Edinburgh, nominated, ou a 
vacancy, regius professor of divinity and ecclesi- 
astica] lnatory in that university His name, how- 
ever, does not appear in the list of professors of 
the university from 1700 to 1769, m the register 
of the Town Council of Edmburgh Bower says, 
‘the patruns ‘recommended to the committee for 
the affairs of the college to receive Mr William 
Danlop second professor of divinity m the said 
college’ No farther notice appears to be taken of 
it m the records, nor how long he rtamed that 
situation, nor anything respecting his future his- 
tory, but there can be no doubt of his having been 
Inducted to the office of professor of ecclesiastical 
history" [Bower's [hat of the Unwersuy of Ed- 
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Abeut that period there had begua to appear 
beth in England and Scotland a keen hostility to 
all creeds and confessions of faith, and it was 
deemed expedient for the Church of Scotland to 
lift up « testimony in their defence. Ir gi719, 
therefore, a number of gentlemen of Edinburgh 
resolved to publish an authorised collection of all 
the public standards of the church, and Professor 
Dunlop was requested to preface it with a vindi- 
cation of the uses and ends of confessions. This 
he did with a candour and ability that proved his 
edmirable fitness for the task It was also, as 


appears from a paragraph at the end of the pre- 
face to his Sermons, intended to publish his lec- 


tures on ecclesiastical history, but this was never 
done ls career of usefulness was very short. 
Ile died October 29, 1720, at the early age of 
twenty-elgit. His works are 


Collections of Confessions of Faith, Catechisms, Directu- 
ries, Bouks of Discipline, &., of public authority in the 
Church of Scotland, with a preface, explaining and vindicat- 
ing the uses and ends of Confemuunn, 2 vola. 12mo = Kdin 
1719-22 

Fall Vindication of the Overtures transmitted to Prenbyte- 
rien by the Commission, November 1719 Edin 1720, 8vo. 

Sermons and Lectures, 2 vols. 12mo. Glasgow, 1746 

Kaway on Confessiona, being the above preface repmnted 
separately Edin 1755, une vol Svo. 

Dunmore, Karl of, a title in the peerage of Scotland, onn- 
ferred in 1686, on Lord Charles Murray, second son of Jolin, 
firat marquis of Athol, try Lady Amelia Stanley, daughter of 
the neventh earl of Derby Being lieutenant-colonel of Gen- 
eral Dalaiel's regiment of horse (now the Scots Greys) on the 
death of Dalziel, be succeeded him in the command. Subse- 
quently he was master of the horse to the princess (afterwards 
queen) Anne. (n the accession of her father, James the 
Seventh, he was appointed to the same office under his queen, 
Mary, and by that infatuated inonarch he waa created, Au- 
gust 6, 1686, earl of Dunmore, Viscount Fincastle, and Lord 
Murray of Blair, Moulin, and Tillemot. At the Revolution 
he was depnved of all hia offices, and in 1692 was committed 
to prison, with the earl of Middleton, for s supposed plot in 
favour of the abdicated monarch. During the remainder of 
King Willam's reign he lived in retrrement in the country, but 
goon after the accession of Queen Anne, ho was, on February 
4, 17086, sworn a member of the privy council of Scotland. 
He was a steady of the Union, and in 1707 was 
appointed captain of the castle of Blackness. He died in 
1710. He had four sons and thre: daughters. 

Aa the eldest son, James, Viscount Fincastle, had prede- 
cuased his father in 1706, the second son, John, became sec- 
end earl. He entered the army as an ensign in March 1704, 
and fought at the battle of Blenheim, on 18th August fol- 
lowing. He was appointed colonel of the 8d foot guards, 
10th October 1718 when only twenty-eight years old. At 
the capture of Vigo in 1719, he served an brigadier-general 
wader Lerd Cobham, end in July 1781, he became one of the 
lerds of the bedohamber to King George the Beosad. In 
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1789 be attained the rank of and in 1748 
he served under the earl of Stair at the battle of Dettingen. 
On 23d June, 1745, be was appointed governor of Plymouth, 
and the same year was promoted to be fall general He was 
slected a representative peer of Seotland in four euceessive 
pariiaments. He died, unmarried, 18th April, 1752. 

His youngest brother, William, succeeded as third earl. 
When the Hon. William Murray of Ta he engaged in 
the rebellion of 1745, but in the end of April 1746, he sur- 
rendered himeelf to a yustice of peace of Forfarshire, and be- 
ing sent to London, he was arraigned for high treason at the 
court held at St. Margaret's, Southwark, when he pleaded 
guilty, and received his majesty’s pardon. He married his 
cousin, Catherine, the daughter of his uncle Lord William 
Murray, (who beomme Lord Nairne by marrying the heiress 
of that family,) and had three eons and four daughters. He 
hed lut December, 1756. 

His eldest son, John, fourth earl, for some time an officer 
in the army, was appointed governor of New York m Decem- 
her 1769, and in the followmg year, of Virgmia. He re- 
mained there till the commencement of the Revolutionary 
war in 1775, when he was obliged first to retire on board a 
alnp of war in James’ river, and finally to quit the coast in 
August 1776 He was a representative peer of Scotland 
from 1761 to 1784 =n 1787 he was appointed captain gen- 
eral and governor-in-cluef of the Bahama ulands, where he 
readed for several years. He marned Lady Charlotte Stew- 
art, daughter of Alexander earl of Galloway, and had three 
sons and four daughters. 

The fate of the I.ady Auguata Murray, the second dangh- 
ter, was very remarkable She marred at Rome, on April 4, 
1798, (the nuptials being solemnized by a protestant clergy- 
man,) the pnnce Augustus Fredenck, afterwards duke of 
Susuex, then under age, the sixth son and ninth child of 
George the Third, and on their arnval in England they were 
remarried, at the parish church of St. George's, Hanover 
Square, London, December 5th of the same year As this 
marnage took place in defiance of the Royal Marriage act, 
passed in 1772, which prohibits the descendants of George 
the Second frum marrying without permisaon from the sov- 
ereign, the king directed a suit to be instituted in Doctors 
Commons, to disscive it, and by a decree of the prerogative 
court it was declared null and void in August 1794 A son 
and s daughter were the fruita of this union, to whom was 
given the name of D’hate, as descended, through their father 
from the ancient princes of the house of Este. The son, Col- 
onel Sir Angustus Fredenck d’Este, K C H , born 18th Jan 
uary 1794, died, unmarned, in December 1848. The daugh- 
ter, Ellen Augusta, Mademowelle D’Este, born August 11, 
1801, became in 1845 the second wife of the first Lord 
fruro (then Sir Thomas Wilde), lord chancellor of England 
from January 1850 to February 1852. On 15th October 
1806, her mother, Lady Augusta, on her separation froin the 
duke of Sussex, received the royal lense to assume the sur- 
name of De Ameland, by winch she was ever afterwards 
known. In a letter written m 1811, her ladyship thus ex- 
pressed herself to a friend ‘‘Had 1 believed the sentence of 
the eoclesastzoal court to be any thing but a stretch of power, 
my girl would not have been born Lord Thurlow told me 
my marriage was good abroad—religion taught me it was good 
at home, and not one decree of any powerful enesny conld 





duke of Sussex'e—buat they have not made me believe that ] 
had no right to hia. My children and myself’ were to starve, 
or I was to obey, and I obsyed; but I am not convinesd. 
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Therefore, pray don’t eall this ‘an act of mutual consent,’ or 
say, ‘the question is at rest.’ The moment my son wishes 
it, I am ready to declare that ft was debt, imprisonment, ar- 
restation (force like this in short) which obliged me to seem 
to give up my claims, and not my eonviction of their fullacy ” 
It appears that one of the results of the duke's marriage with 
Lady Augusta was a reduction of his own Income of eighteen 
thousand a-year to thirteen thousand, in order to make a 
provision for his wife, in which object he received no assixt- 
ance from parliament. Her children, by a decree of the lord 
chancellor, were placed under the sole guardianship of Earl 
Molrs, Lady Augusta died 5th March 1830. 

Lady Virginia Murray, the youngest daughter of the fourth 
earl, was born in Virginia (now one of the united states of 
North America), when her father was governor of that onlo- 
py, and at the request of the council] and assembly, was 
named after it. The fourth earl died in March 1809 

His eldest son, George, fifth earl, burn at Edinburgh 80th 
April 1762, married in August 1808, his cous, Lady Susan 
Hamilton, third daughter of the ninth duke of Hamilton, by 
whom he had three sons: Alexander Edward, sixth carl, 
the Hon. Charles Augustus Murray, C B , minister plenrpo- 
tentiary to the Swiss Confederation; and Henry Anthony, 
conmander R.N, unmarned. His lordship was created a 
peer of the United Kingdom in 1831, as Baron Dunmore of 
Duninore m the forest of Athol, Perthshire, and died 11th 
Noveinber 1886. 

His eldest son, Alexander Edward, sixth earl, born 1st 
June 1804, marned 27th September 1886, Lady Catherine, 
daughter of the eleventh earl of Pembroke, and had, with two 
daughters, a son, Charlee Adolphus, his heir His lordship, 
who was a captain in the army died 15th July, 1845, and 
wax succeeded by his son, Charles Adolphus, seventh earl of 
Dunmore, who was born 21th March, 1841 


DUNN, Wi.iiam, of Duntocher, an enterpris- 
ing mechanic and stuccessfal agnriculturist, war 
born at Gartclash, in the parish of Kirkintilloch, 
county of Dumbarton, in October 1770, and was 
edacated at the parish school, and partly at the 
neighbouring village of Campsie Before attaining 
ius exghteenth year, ho was deprived of his fathe 
and mother, and left with four brothers, all much 
younger than himself, and a sister, dependent on 
him for advice and support From early life, he 
evinced superior mechanical skill, inventive pow- 
ers, and an acote mind, and was remarkable for 
his sagacity, industry, and perseverance The 
first situation which he held was in the eatablish- 
ment of Mr Waddington, a cotton-spinner, at 
Stockingficld, near Glasgow, with whom he learnt 
lron-turuing and machine-making There he re- 
inained for three or four years, and was afterwards 
in Mesers Black and [lastic’s works, at Bridge of 
Welr, from which he went to Poullokshaws, to the 
works of John Monteith, Esq About the year 
1800 he determined, with the proceeds of the sale 
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was proprietor, and to which he had succeeded as 
eldest son, amounting to a few hundred pounds, 
to attempt business for himself, and commenced a 
manufacture of machine works in High Jolin 
Street, Glasgow, which has long been on an ex- 
tensive scale 

About 1802 he acquired a small spinning-mill 
in Tobago Street, Calton of Glasgow, and six 
years afterwarda he purchased the Duntocher mill, 
situated about seven miles from that city, which 
had been previously used for spinning wool and 
cotton yarn A few years afterwards he purchased 
from the Faifiey Spinning Company the Falfley 
mill, which stood about a mile distant from the 
other, and applied it to the same purpose In 
1818 he purchased the Dalnotter Iron works, 
which had been used for slitting and rolling iron, 
and manufacturing implements of husbandry , and 
after having greatly enlarged the two mills he al- 
ready poasessed, he was encouraged by the con- 
stantly increasing business that flowed in upon 
him, to build upon the site of these iron works, 
the Milton mill, the foundation of which was lad 
in 1821, and which was burnt down about 1846 
Finally, the Hardgate mill was built im the same 
ncighbourhood 11 1831 All these works, lying con- 
tignons to each other, were exclusively applicd to 
the spinning and weaving of cotton The change 
which they produced in the neighbourhood was 
immense When Mr Dunn completed his first 
purchase, in 1808, the village of Duntocher hardly 
deserved the name of a village, bat ander his 
auspices i6 soon became a thriving and populous 
locality ‘The men and women employed at the 
workr, previous to that purchase, did not exceed 
a hundred aud fifty, while their number at the 
date of Mr Dunn's death was abont two thou- 
sand 

The profits which his constantly Increasing 
business brought him, he expended on the pur- 
chase of land in the neighbourhood of his works, 
and at lus death his estates formed one compnct 
and unbroken property, extending upwards of two 
miles along the banks of the Clyde, and about 
three miles along the banks of the Canal Upon 
this property, about twelvc hundred acres of which 
was farmed by himacif, he employed as quarriers, 


of Gartclash, a small property of which his father | wrghts, farm servants, and others, more than two 
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handred and fifty men. The total amount of 
wages which he annually paid In the parish was 
about thirty-five thousand pounds sterling The 
wages of the engineers and others emploved in 
his works in Glasgow were also of a high amount. 

Mr. Dunn died at Mountblow, on the 18th 
March, 1849, leaving, it is said, upwards of five 
hundred thousand pounds By bis last will, after 
several annuities, and a bequest of a thousand 
pounds to the Royal Infirmary, Glasgow, besides 
various sums to other charities, amounting in all 
to three thousand pounds, clear of legacy duty, he 
left his whole possessions to his sole surviving 
brother, unfettered by restriction of any kind, in- 
dicating, at the same time, that falling him, his 
property should deacend not to one individual, but 
in certain proportions amongst those most nearly 
related to him 

DUNS, Joun, commonly called Duns Scorus, 
an eminent scholastic divine and theological dis 
putant, was born, according to some writers, in 
1264, or, as others say, ten years thereafter He 
Is supposed to have been a native of Dunse in 
Berwickshire, but some English authors contend 
that his birthplace was Dunstance, near Alnwick, 
in Northumberland When a boy, two Francis- 
can friars, while begging for their monastery, came 
to his father’s house, and, finding him to be a 
youth of extraordinary capacity, prevailed on him 
to accompany them to Newcastle, where they 
persuaded him to enter their fraternity From 
thence he was sent to Merton college, Oxford, 
and, becoming celebrated for his skill in scholastic 
theology, civil law, logic, and mathematics, he 
was in 1801 appointed professor of divinity, when, 
it is sald, the fame of his learning and eloquence 





. attracted scholars from all parts to his lectures 


In 1804 he was sont by the general of the Fran- 
clacan order to Paris, where he was honoured 
with the degrees, first of bachelor, and then of 
doctor in divinity Ata meeting of the monks of 
his order at Toulouse, in 1807, he was created re- 
gent, and, about the same time, he was placed at 
the bead of the theological schools at Paris. Here 
he is affirmed to have first propounded his favour- 
ite doctrine of the immaculate conception of the 
Virgin Mary, and having, in a public disputation, 
refated two hundred objections urged against it by 
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some divines, be acquired the name of “the most 
sabtle doctor” Nothing, however, could be more 
barren and useless than the chimerical abstractions 
and metapbysical refinements which obtained for 
him this title. He was at first a follower of 
Thomas Aquinas, but, differing with him on the 
subject of the efficacy of divine grace, he formed 
a distinct sect, called the Scotists, in contradis- 
tinction to the Thomists. Im 1808 he was sent tc 
Cologne by the head of his order; and, not long 
after his arrival there, he was cut off by apoplexy, 
November 8 of that year, in the forty-fourth, or, 
according to some writers, in the thirty-fourth, 
year of his age, and, it is stated, was buried be- 
fore he was actually dead, as was discovered by 
an examination of his grave He was the author 
of a vast number of works, which were collected 
by Lucas Wadding, in 12 vols folio, and published, 
with his Life, at Lyons, in 1689, but which have 
long since been consigned to hopeless oblivion <A 
life of him by Mr Pinkerton appeared in the Scots 
Magazine for 1817 The titles of his various 
writings are subjoined from Watt's Bibliotheca 
Britannica 





Questiones super priinam Sententiarum, ab Antonia Tron- 
heta emendatw. Ven. 1472 Very rare 

Questiones in quartum Librum Sententiarum 1473, fol 
Par 1518, 4 vols. fol Ven 1597, fol. Et cum Vita Scoti, 
edits ab Hugone Cavello. Ant. 1620, fol. 

Quodlibeta. Ven. 1474, fol. Ven. 1477, fol. 

Commentariji in primam partem Sententiarnm, studio 
Thoms Peilreth, Anglici. Ven per J de Colonia, et Joan 
Mant. de Geretazham. 1477, fol 

Quest. in tertium Sentent. Ven 1478, fol. Very scarce. 

Questiones in Metaphymcam Anstotelu. Ejusdem de 
pnmo Rerum Principio, et Theoremata, cum Castigat. Man- 
rit Hibernici. Ven. 1491, fol. Ven. 1501, fol. Et ab 
Antonio Andrea. Par 1520, fol. 

Queat. super Libros Prorum Armt. Ven. 1504, 4to. 

Quest. super Unrversalia Porphyru, Arutotelis Predica- 
menta, et Penhermemiaa, et Libros Elenchorum, corrects per 
Mauntiom de Portu Hib. Ven 1512, fol. 

Quest. super Libros Prorum et Postenorum Arist. Ven 
1812, fol. 

Quest. quolibitates, cum Reportatss Petn Thatareti. Par 
1519, fol. 

Opera Omnia, cum Notas e¢ Comm & P P Hiberns Col- 
legi Romam § Imdori Professoribua, cum Vita par Luc. 
Waddingum. Lagd 1488 &e 12 vols. fol. A very scarce 
collection. 


Dunnam, a surname derived from the city of Durham in 
the north of England. The firet of the name in Seotland 
took root here in the early part of the thirteenth esntury 

In the reign of Robert the Brace, Sir William Durham, a 
distinguished knight, had a grant, in 1832, frem that mon. 
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A descendant of this Sir William, John Durham, (second 
gou of Alexander Durham of Grange, living in 1625) having 
realized a fortune by engaging in commercial pursuits, ac- 
quired the lands of Pitkerrow, Omachie, &c. His great 
grandson, Sir James Durham, was knighted by King Charles 
the First. His son, Sir Jamea Durham of Pitkerrow, an 
eminent lawyer, was by the same monarch appointed clerk of 
the Exchequer, fd director of the Rolls, from which offices 
he was removed during Cromwell's tima, but at the Restora- 
tion was reinstated In them, when he received the honour of 
knighthood frum Charles the Seound His third son, Sir 
Alezander Durham, for his services m the royal canse, was 
knighted by Obarles the Second, and constituted lord lyon 
king at arms. He died unmarmed, when he bequeathed the 
lands of Largo, which he had acquired by purchase, to his 
nephew Francu, the seu of his eldest brothcr, James of 
Pitkerrow, one of the muinisters of Glasgow, a memoir 
of whom is given below in larger type. Theo catate of 
Largo formerly belonged to the famous adnural Sir Andrew 
Wood, who received a grant of it from Jamos the Third in 
1488, and it continued in possession of his descendants till 
the tame of Charles the First. After the restoration it was 
purchased by Sir Alexander Durham, lord lyon 

The above named Francis was succeeded by his brother, 
James Daorbam, Esq of Largo, who marned M 
daughter of Sir Thomas Ratherford, of Hunthill. This 
lady, on failure of issue male of her father and brother, be- 
came herr of line to the title and honours of Lord Rutherford, 
in the peerage of Scotlaud, dormant since the death of Ro- 
bert, the fourth baron, in 1724. Her descendant, Admral 
Sw Philip Charles Durham, quartored the arms of Ruther- 
ford with his own, and the family clams the peerago of 
Rutherford |See Ruroxrrorn, Lord ] 

Of this farmly was General James Durham of Largo, 
born January 14, 1754, who served i the army no less than 
seventy years, having entered as a cornet in the second dra- 
goon guards, June 22, 1769 On the Ist of September 1794 
he received the brevet of major, and, having ruwed the Fife- 
shire Fencibles, he was appointed /ioutenant-colonel of that 
corps, October 23, 1794. From March 1804 to December 
1808, he acted as brigadier and major-general in Ireland. 
He receaved the rank of major-general Apnl 25, 1808, and, 
in December, was placed on the staff in Scotland. He at- 
tained the rank of leutenant-general in 1813, and that of 
g neral in 1880 He died February 6, 1840 He was twice 
marned, but having no issue, was succeeded in lus extates hy 
his brother, Admural Sir Pinhp Charles Calderwood Durham. 

Sir Philp entered the navy at an carly age, and soon din 
tinguishing himself, was rapidly promoted. In 1782, he 
joined the Royal George as lieutenant, and on the 2ith 
August of that year, when that vessel sunk at Spithead, he 
was one of the four lieutenants who were saved He subes- 
quently commanded the Spitfire, the Anson, and the Defi- 
ance, 1 which last he was at the battle of Trafalgar, whore 
he was wounded. For hus services in this engagement, as well 
as in the West Indies, he was made a G C.B , and towards the 
conclusion of the war was appointed commander-in-chief of 
the Leeward Islands. He represented Queenborough 1n 1880, 
and Devizes in 1887 He was twice married, first to Lady 
Charlotte Bruce, daughter of the fifth earl of Elgn, and 
secondly to Anne, only daughter and heir of the late Sir John 
Henderson of Fordel, Fifeshire. He died Apnil 2, 1845. 

The Durhams of Duntarvie, and those of Luffners, are 
branches of the same.stock. 
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DURHAM, James, a distinguished minister of 
the Church of Scotland, eldest son of John Dur- 
ham, Esq of Easter Powrile, now called Wedder- 
burn, in Forfarshire, and descended from the an- 
clent family of Grange Durham, was born about 
1622 He was educated at the university of St. 
Andrews, which he left without taking a degree, 
having then no design of following any of the 
learned professions le married, early in life, a 
daughter of Durham of Duntarvie, and lived for 
some time on his estate as a country gentleman ; 
but being with his lady on a visit to his mother- 
in law at the Queensferry, he was induced to hear 
& sermon preached by Mr Ephraim Melvine, and 
becamo deeply impressed with religous feellogs 
In the civil wars ho served as a captain, under 
his brother Sir Alexander Durham, but was 
80 much affected by two remaikable deliverances 
which he had in an action with the English, that, 


argaret, | oncouraged by the celebrated Mr David Dickson, 


he determined to devote himself to the mimstry, 
and accordingly studied divinity under Mr Dick 
son at the university of Glasgow In 1647 he 
was liccnsed to preach by tho presbytery of Ir- 
vince, and in November of that year, he was or- 
damned minister of the Blackfriars’ church, Glas- 
gow, where he became one of the most popular 
preachers of his time In 1650, on Mr Dickson 
becoming professor of divinity at Edinburgh, Mr 
Durham waa chosen to succced lum at Glasgow ; 
but before he was admitted to the chair, the Gen- 
eral Assembly appointed lim chaplain to Charles 
the Second, a situation which he held till after the 
king’s defeat at Worcester In 1651, when Crom- 
well and his army were at Glasgow, the Protector, 
we are told, came unexpectedly on a Sunday after- 
noon to the outer High Church, while Mr Dar- 
ham was preaching, and the latter, availing hin- 
self of the opportunity, upbraided the usurper to 
his face for having invaded the country. Noxt 
day Cromwell sent for him, and told him he 
thought he had been a wiser man than to meddle 
with public affairs in his sermona Mr Durham 
answered, that it was not lis common practice, 
but that he judged it both wisdom and prudence 
to speak his mind on the occasion, sceing that he 
had the opportunity of doing it in his own hear- 
ing Cromwell dismiseed him with a cantion, but 
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met with so many similar instances of reproof 
from the Glasgow clergy, that he deemed it ex- 
pedient not to adopt any more severe course 
against any of them On the death of Mr, Ro- 
hert Rammnay in the same year, Mr Durhadl suc- 
ceeded him as one of the ministers of the inner High 
Charch, his colleague being Mr John Carstuirs, 
bia brother lu-law by his second marriage, having 
married Carstairs’ sister, the widow of the famous 
Zachary Boyd lis incessant labours and severe 
study brought on e premature decay of his constita- 
tion, and, after some months’ coufinement, he died 
Jane 25, 1658, at the early age of 36 He was 
the author of some religious works, sermons, and 
tracts, a list of which is subjoined 

Dying Man's Tentament to the Church of Sontland, or a 
Treatise concerning Scandal 1659, 8vo. Edin 1680, 12m, 

Exposition of the Rook of Job. Glasgow, 1659, 12m. 

A Commentary upon the Book of the Revelation Arnst. 
1660 Edin. 1080, 4to. 

62 Sermons on [waubh, lin. Edin 1688, 4to. 17283, fol 

Clavis Cantici, or an Exposition of the Song of Solomon 
Lond. 1609, 4to 

The Law Unsealed; or an Exposition of the len Com- 
inandments. Cond 1675, 4to. Kdm 1676 &vo. 

The Unsearchable Riu.hes of Chnst, and of Graco and 


Glory in and through Him Gilaag 1685, 12mo. 
An Exposition of the Song of Solomon. Giang 1488, 4to. 
Heaven apen Earth, in the Serene ‘Tranquillity of a Good 
Gonanenos, in woveral Sermons. Edin 1685, 12mo. 





Duar, a sumame denved from the estate of Dune in 
Fifeshire, which was anciently the inheritance of a family 
of the name of Durie, but for a long time in posseamon of the 
Cihenas, the firat of whom, a lord of aession, purchared it in 
the reign of Jamen the Sixth [he Dunes obtained it in the 
reign of Alexander the Seoond The castle of Rossend, 
Burntlaland, wae built by the laird of Durie in 1882 Of 
thin family waa Andrew Durie, bishop of Calloway in 1541, 
and abbot of Melrose as early as September 24, 1527, who 
dled in September 1558 Calderwood has a cunous entry 
concerning him According to him [twhop Durie wan very 
fond of cards: “tle diet aa he lived,” he saya ‘The 
articles of his belief were,—I referre decnrt you Aba! the 
four kings, and all made the devil goe with it, it » but a 
variett! From France we thought to have gotten a ruby, 
and yitt he us nothing but a Cohuble!* (It is explained in a 
note that thee were terms in the card-playing of the period, 
Including a pun at the expense of M Ruble). With euch 
faith and euch prayers, departed out of thw hfe that enemy 
ef God and his ‘eas ois had vowed that so long as thry 
that were prelates lived, that word called the Gospel should 
never be preached within thie realm [Cakderwood's fist., 
vil, i. p. 389.] In the time of James the Fifth Thomas 
Durie of Durie, legving an only daughter, the king by virtue 
of the ward, married her to Sir Alexander Kemp. hus favourite, 
from whose Sir Alexander Gibson bought the lands 
of Durie. [See Grnann, Sir Alexander, Lord Dane] The 
extate snberquently came unto the posssesion of a family of 
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Disring the struggle between the church and the court, in 
the reign of James the Sixth, there were two ministers of the 
name of Durie, who then acted a part, namely . 
John Daria, one of the ministers of Edinburgh in 1574, and 
Robert Durie, minister of Anstruther The fermer, for bis 
oppesition to the bishops, broaght upon him the persecution 
of the court, and was the particular object of enmity of the 
king’s favourite, the dissolute duke of Lennox. In 1580, with 
Mr Walter Baloanquhal, be was summoned before the searet 
eouncil, and charged to enter prisoner in the castle of 
Edinburgh, for invelghing in a sermon against the French 
coortiers. The sentence, however, was soon recalled. He 
was ous of the minuters who held a conference with the 
Regent Morton, on the morning of his execution, June 2, 
1561, when the earl made lus celebrated confession. On the 
80th May 1582 he was agam ated before the council for 
having, in a sermon, styled the duke of Lennox and the earl 
of Arran, the court favourntes, abusers of the king, and 
charged to reinove out of Edmburgh, which city he acourd- 
ingly left. That he and the cause of the church must have 
been very popular is proved by the warm reception he expe 
rienced on Ins return to Edinburgh in the following Septem- 
ber Caklerwood sava, “As he is coming from Leith te 
Edinburgh upon luesday the 4th of Septeinber, there met 
hun at the Gallow Green, (that is, about the middle of Leith 
Walk) two hundred men of the mbabitants of Edinburgh 
Cher number atill increased till he came within the Nether 
Bow There they began to sing the 124th Psalm, ‘ Now 
Inrac] may say,’ &. Thev came up the street till they 
caine to the Great Kirk (St. Giles’) singing thus all the way, 
to the number of two thousand. They were much moved 
themaelves, and so were all the beholders. The duke (of Ien- 
nox) was astoniuhed and more affrayed at that wght thau at any 
thing that ever 24 had seen before in Scotlaud, and rave his 
beard for anger” [Calderwood's Hist vol. li. p. 646.) He 
was culled before the king and council on the 18th December 
1583, for having aud that the rad of Ruthven had produord 
some good etfects, when, after being examined, the conncil 
decided that he had transgressed the act, and, therefore, 
should be punished at the king's will, on which he was 
banwhed to Montrose He was a meinber of several of the 
subsequent General Assemblies which met at kdinbargh, and 
was engaged in most of the more important transactions of 
the Fresbytoman church at that interesting period of her 
history 

Mr Rubort Dune, minister of Anstruther, was one of the 
aix ininiaters who were condemned at Linhthgow m 1606, 
and banished the realm, for declining the junsdiction of the 
privy council, and hulding a General Assembly at Aberdecn 
after the king had prohibited its meeting 





DURIE, or Dury, Jonn, in Latm Duras a 
learned divine of the seventeenth century, was 
born and cducated in Scotland, and was for some 
time minister of Dalmeny In 1624 he went to 
Oxford for the sake of the public library, bat be- 
Ing sealonsly bent on effecting a union between 
the Lutherans and Calviuits, he published his 
plan in 1634, and obtained the approbation and 
recommendation of Laud, archbishop of Canter- 
bury, of the bishops of Kilmore and Exeter, and 
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assembly of the evangelical churches in Germany, 
at Frankfort, and afterwards negotiated with the 
divines of Sweden and Denmark. In 1641 we 
find him in London as one of the members of the 
Assembly of Divines, and he was also one of the 
preachers before the long parliament. He after- 
wards quitted i the Presbyterian party, and joined 
that of the Independents Travelling into Ger- 
many for the advancement of his scheme, he ob- 
tained from the divines of Utrecht an authentic 
testimony of their good intentions, which he an- 
nexed to a Latin work, published in 1662 at Am- 
sterdam, under the tatle of ‘Johannes Durai 
Irenicorum Tractatanm Prodromus,’ &c. The 
discouragements he encountered in endeavouring 
to serve the church by the plan he had Intherto 
advocated, induced him to have recourse to ano- 
ther expedient of a still more impracticable na- 
ture, namely, the attempt to re-unite all sects of 
Christians by means of ‘A “New Explication of 
the Apocalypse,’ which he published at Frankfort 
in 1674 At this time he resided in Hesse, where 
the princess Hedwig Sophia, then regent of that 
country, had assigued lim a free house and well- 
furnished table, with free postage for his letters 

The time of his death 1s nnknown, but 1s supposed 
to have been about 1675 He was the author of 
a great many publications, relating principally to 
his two grand schemes for bringing about an ac- 
commodation and union between the protestant 
churches, a list of which 18 subyomed 

Informatio de tis, qui m Studio Ecclesinstics Concordis 
inter Evangeliros prosequendo, agitare institut Durseus erga 
Ecclesiarum Danicarum Theologos. Bren 8vo. 

Tnam in Ecclema Anghcana Episesporum, (sc. Davenanta 
Martom, et Halli,) Sententie de Pacus ratiombus inter Evan- 
geloos usurpandix. J Durmo tradite. 1034. Et cum Sen- 
tentns quorundam Ecclesia in Gallia pastorum et Syliabus 

Senptoruam de Loclemastica Recouciliatione. 
Amat. 1636, Bvo. London, 1638, 8vo. 

Hypomnemata de Studio pacis Koclemantice. Amut. 
1686, 4to. 

The Copy of a Petstion, as it was tendered by Mr Dury, 
to Gustavns, late King of Sweden, when he was at kibing, in 
Prussia, in the year 1628. Lond. 1641, 4to. 

A Discourse concerning Peace Ecolesastical. Camb, In 
Latin. Lond 1641, 4to. 

A motion tending to the Public Good of this Age and Pos- 


verity, or the Copies of certain Letters written bv him to a 
worthy Knight, at his ease. Lond. 1642, 4to. 
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ence in Spiritual Matters, between Protestant Churches. 
Lond. 1642. 

Copy of a Letter to Lord Forbes in Sweden. London, 
1648, 4te. 

Epistolary Discourse to Thomas Godwyn, Nye, and Hartlib, 
concerning Independency Lond. 1664, 4to. 

Discourse againat Toleration. 

Letters to Lady Ranaloe. 1645, 4to. 

Israel's Cull to march out of Babylon unto Jerusalem 
opened, in a Sermon. Lond. 1646, 4to 

Of Presbyterv and Independency, &c. 1646, 4to. 

Model of Church Government, or the Grounds of the 
Spiritual Frame and Government of the House of God. 
Lond. 1647 

The Peacomaker, or the Reconciliation to be procured be- 
tween the Reformed Churches. Lond. 1648, 4to. 

The Reformed Library-keeper, and Bibliotheca Angnsta 
Serenuss. Prine. de August: Ducw Brunovicenss e¢ Lunen- 
burm, et Wolfenbuttle. Lond. 1448, 4to. Lond. 1650, 12mo. 

An Epistolary Disconume to Mr Thomas Thorowgovod, 
concerning his conjecture, that the Amencans are descended 
from the Israelites, &c. 1649, 4to. 

A Reasonable Inscourse, concerning the Refonnation of 
Rehgon and Learning. Lond 1649, dto 
Conuderationa concerning the Present kogagement. Lond. 
1649, 4to. 1650 
Seasonable Dincourse for Reformation. 1649, 4to. 

The Reformed School, published by Hartlib. 1650, 12mo. 
With a Supplement, 1651 

Impartial Conmderation of, and Answer to, the Humble 
Proposals of sundry Divines concerning the Lugagement , aud 
Objections against taking the Engagement answered Lond. 
1650, in answer to an antagonist. 

Just Reproposals to Humble Proposes. Lond 1650, 4to 
Duwengaged Survey of the Engagement. Lond 1650, 4to. 
Two Treatises concerning the Matter of Engagement. 
Lond 1650, 4to. 

A Case of Conscience, concerning Ministers meddling with 
State Matters, in or out of their Sermons, resulved incre 
satisfactonly than heretofore. Land 1650, 4to. 

The Mam Scruple agunst the Engagement removed 
Lond 165L 

Conscience Enased = =1651, 4to. 
Larnest Plea tor Gospel Communion 
Summary Platform of Divinity 1654 
A Cane of Conscience, whether it be lawful to adinit Jews 
into a Commonwealth, resolved. Lond 1656, 4to. 

The Plain Way of Peace and Unity in Matters of Religion 
Lond 1660, Svo. 

Iremcorum Tractatuum prodromus, in quo prehminares 
continentur tractatus de. 1 Pacis hocleam remuns e medio 
tollendis. 2 Concorde Evangelicm fundamentis sufficenter 
jactia. 8 Reconciliationis religiosm procurands argumentis. 
4 Mothodo investagatono ad controvermas omnes aine contra- 
dicend: studio, et prayudicio, pacifice deculendas. Arnstel 
1662, 8vo. 

Consultationum Jrencarum prodiorthass. Chest. 1664, 
12moe. 

A Mew Explication of the Apucalypse. in French. 
Franc. 1674. 
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DugwarRp, a surname denved from the office of cstiarins 


Petition to the House of Commons, for the Preservation of , regis, door-keeper, or door-ward to the king, anciently Lord 


True Religion. Lond. 1642, 4to. 
Petition to the House of Commons, whereunto are added, 


certain Considerations, showing the necessity of a Correspond- | Alexander the Second, was by that monarch created earl of 


Durward. After the forfeiture of David Hastings, ear! of 
Athol, Alan Durward, who held this office in the reign of 
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of Beotiand fie married the kings sister, and in 1251, 
when with Alexander the Third at the court of Henry the 
Third at York, be was accused of high treason, and in 1258, 
he followed Henry into France and served in his army there. 
In 1256, be was one of the leaders of the party wh >.opposed 
the Comyns, then at the head of the government in Scotland, 
and with Patnck, earl of Dunbar, and others, he invaded 
Edinburgh, surprised the castle, and set at liberty the young 
king, Alexander the Third, and his queen (See vol. 1, article 
ALEXANDRE THK THIRD ] He was afterwards one of the 
fifteen reguuts, but in 1257 he was compelled to take refuge 
in England = In 125% he was again chosen one of the regents 
of the kingdom = =‘In 1264 he and the earls of Buchan and Mar 

to the Western Isles with a great army, and there 
lalled many of those who had persuaded Haen, king of Nur- 
way, to invade Scotland, and baniubed the reat. He died in 
1275, leaving three daughters, tis hears, among whom his 
lands were equally divided. 

Dvsagt, Earl of, 2 title in the peerage of Scotland, poa- 
sewed by an Fngluh family of the nane of Tolleinache, 
but at firat conferred, in the reign of Charles the First, 
on Wilham Murray, a cadet of the house of Tullibardme, 
aud the sen of Wilham Murray, roctor of Dysart, in 
Fifeshire, a younger son of the fannly of Murray of Wood- 
end, Perthshire. His unch [homas Murray, wae pre- 
ceptor and afterwards secretary to King Charles the Fint 
and by him he was troduced to that monarch when » youth 
and an they wore nearly about the name ag, he had th 
whule of hin education along with the king Boing of a lively 
dispoaition, the young prince became much attachod to hin, 
and soon after lis accession to the throne he appomted hin, 
in 1620, one of the gentlemen of Ins bedchamber = During 
the subsequent troublous period which ended with Charles 
deoapitation at Whitehall Murray was emploved in several 
negucations of limportance and on Sd Auguat 1646 (Douglas 
anys 1643) he wan created a peer of Scotland, by the titles of 
earl of Pvanrt, Lord Huntingtower, & Tu loo, he and 
the earl of Carnwath were nent with instructions to the Scots 
vommusioners at Breda, who were then in treaty with hing 
Charles the Second rulative to lis restoration, when he oon- 
ducted himself with great ability and fidelity He mamed 
Elisabeth Bruce, a daughter of the family of Clackmannau 
and had two danghters Lady Flizabeth, afterwards countesa 
of Dysnrt, ad Ladv Marguret, marned to Walham Lord 
Maynard an Fngliah nobleman. 

Burnet gives the following unfavournble character of the 
first earl of Dysart. “He had beon,” ho says, “ page and 
whipping boy to hing Charlos the First, and had great credit 
with him, not only in procunng private favours, but in all bis 
oonnsels, He was well turned for a court, very insinuating, 
but very “slse, and of vo revengeful a temper, that rather 
than thas any of the counsels given by his enemies should 
succeed, he would have revealed them, aud betrayed both the 
king and them He had one particular quahty, that when 
he wan drunk, which was very often, he was upon a inost 
exact reserve, though he was pretty open at av other tunes. 
Ho got a warrant to be an earl which waa agned at Newcas- 
the yet he gut the king to antedate at, asif it had been signed 
at Oxford, to yet the precedence of some whom he bated 
Rut he did net pan it under the great seal dunng the kin, » 
lite, but did it aftor bia death though hw warrant, not being 
pase, died with the king” [Jisstory of hss om Temes, sol 
up. 224) 

As be died withont male issue, his ekler daughter, Lady 
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Elisabeth Murray, assumed the title of countess of Dysart in 
her own right. Being in great favour with King Charles the 
Second, she was by him created countess of Dysart baroness 
of Huntingtower, &c., with her father’s precedency, by a 
new patent, beanng to be “to her or any of her children she 
thmks fit to name, by a wnt under her band, any time of her 
life, and in case of no sach nomination, to her hears general, the 
eldest to be preferred, &.,” dated 5th September, 1670. She 
marned, first, Sur Lionel Tollamache of Helmingham, in the 
county of Suffolk, by whom she had eleven children, and 
secondly, on 17th February 1671-2, the celebrated John 
Maitland, duke of Lauderdale, (being bis second wife,) who 
at one period had the chief power in Scotland, bat by nm 
fhe had no issue. She powsewsed considerable talent, with 
unbounded ambition, and a great spimt of intrigue. Ac- 
cording to Burnet, “She wan a woman of great beauty, 
but of far greater parts. She had « wonderful quickness of 
apprehension, and an amazing vivacity in conversation. She 
had studied not only divimtv and history, but mathematics 
and philosophy She was vivlent in everything she set about, 
a violent friend, but a much more violent eneiny She had a 
restless ambition, lived at 2 vast expense, and was ravenously 
covetous, and would have stuck at nothing by which she 
might compass her ends. Sho had been enrly in @ correspon- 
dt nce with Lord Lauderdale, that had given occamon to cen- 
sure. When he was prisoner after Worcester fight, sho made 
him beheve he was in great danger of Ins life, and that she 
had saved it by her intmgues with Cromwell, which was not 
a httle taken notice of Cromwell was certainly fond of her, 
and she touk care to entertain him in it, till he, finding what 
was ud upon it, broke it off On the king's restoration, she 
thought that Lord Lauderdale made not those returns that 
atc expected They lived for some years at a distance But 
upon hor hushand’s death she made up all quarrels. So that 
Lord Lauderdale and she lived so much together that his lady 
was offended at it. and went to Pana, where she died about 
three years after The Lady Dysart came to have so much 
power over the Lord Lauderdale that it lessened him much 
in the exteem of all the world, for he delivered himself up to 
all her humours and passions, All applications were made 
to her Sha took upon her to determine everything She 
fold all places, and was wanting in no methods that conld 
bring her mnoney, which whe lavissued im a tost profuse vanity 

As the conceit tovk her, she nade him fall out with all hos 
fnends, one after another From that time to the end of hu 
davs he became quite another sort of man than he had been 
m alt the former parta of his hfe” [Hurnet's Own Temes, 
vol 1. p. 245 ] Her grace died in Tune 1696. (Of her eleven 
children, only three sons and two daughters attained to ma- 
turity 

Of the sons, the eldest, Lionel Tollemache, became second 
earl of Dysart. The family to which his father belonged, 
namely that of Tollemache, Talinash, or Tocdmeg, as it is 
spelled in Doomsday Rook, has continued in an unmterrupted 
male succession from the arrival of the Saxons in England 
till now, and were possessed of the lands uf Bentley in Suf- 
folk, befure the Norman conquest Thev acquired Helming- 
hain by marriage with the daughter and heiress of Helming- 
ham vt Helmingham, aud several of them served the office of 
high shenff of Norfolk and Suffolk. 

The Hon. Thomas Tollemache, the second son, was a dis- 
tinguished milhtary officer, and served seventeen campaigns. 
He gave his hearty suppart to the Revolution, and was made 
colonel of the Coldstream guarda ist May 1689 Soon after, 
he was advanced to the rank of in which 
capacity he served under King William in Ireland, in 1691 
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He is stated to have displayed uncommon bravery in the pas- 
sage over the river Shannon, and st the taking of Athlone, 
and in the battle of Anghrim. In 1698 he attended the king 
to Flanders, and at the battle of Landen, against the French, 
when his majesty himself was obliged to retire, he brought 
off the English foot with great gallantry In 1694 he was 
appointed commander-in-chuef of the expedition against Brest, 
where he was mortally wounded, and died at Plymouth, 18th 
June that year A fine engraving of General Tollemache by 
Houbraken iff Birch's collection of Tlustnous Characters. 
The third son, the Hon. William Tollemache, was a cap 
tain in the royal navy In 108] he unfortunately killed the 
Hon William Carnegie, second son of the earl of Southesk, 
in a duel at Paris. He died of a fever in the West Indies. 
Lionel, second earl of Dysart, in the lifetume of his mother 
was styled Lord Huntingtower Although he had succeeded 
hig mother as earl in 1696, two years thereafter he was 
chosen member of the Engimh parliament for the county of 
Suffolk, beng an Englishman and having his property in 
England, and was rechosen for the samo county m 1700 and 
1701 On the accession of Queen Anne he had the offer of 
the patent of a baron of England, winch he declined, pre- 
ferring, though a Sentch carl, to be a member of the Engluwh 
House of Commons, and he was a fourth time chosen for the 
county of Suffolk, after a very keen contest, to the first par- 
iament of Queen Anne in 1702 He was rechonen in 1705 
and 1707, but after the treaty of umon with Scotland, beng 
no Jonger a commoner of Great Brita, he was obliged to 
vacate his seat, and a new wnt was ordered 10th November 
of the latter year His lordship died 8d February 1726 
Hin only son, aleo named Lionel, died before him in 1712, but 
left w son, Lione! who became third enrl The latter died m 
1770, n his 63d year He had fourteon children The eldest 
son having died young the second, Lionel, became fourth 
ear], and the third, Wilbrabam, fifth earl of Dysart. The 
fourth son, the Hon. George Talmash, an officer in the navv, 
was killed in the sixteenth year of hin age, by a fall from the 
masthead of the “ Modeste” inan-of-war, in a vovaye to 
Lisbon 1n October 1760 The Hon John Inimash, the fifth 
son, s captain in the royal navy, was hulled ma duel at New 
York, with Captain, afterwards Gencral Pennington (firt 
lord Muncaster in the peerage of Ireland), 25th September 
1777, aged twenty veven The quarrel onginated in a sonnet 
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written by Captain Pennington, which Captain Talmaah re- 
sented as reflecting on the supposed wit of his wife, Lady 
Bridget Henley, danghter of the earl of Northington, and 
widow of the Hon. George Fox Lane. His opponent, Captain 
Pennington, received seven wounds of so severe a nature, that 
hus life was for some time despaired of The Hon. Wiliam 
Talmash, also an officer in the navy, was lost in the twenty- 
sixth year of lus age, in tho “ Repulse” frigate, in a hurri- 
cane, 16th December 1776. 

Louisa, the third and only surviving daughter, succeeded 
as countess of Dynart. She was born in 1745, and married 
in 1765, John Manners, Esq of Grantham Grange, Linooln- 
shiro, by whom she had three sons and four daughters, Her 
oldest son, Wilham, Lord Huntingtower, born in 1766, created 
a baronet 5th January 1798, assumed the surname of Tal- 
mash only Ho died before his mother, 10th March 188., 
leaving wx sons and mx daughters, The Hon. John Man- 
ners, the second son of the Conntess Louisa, married 19th 
Auguat 1806, Mary, duchess dowager of Roxburghe. Of the 
daughters, Murin-Caroline, the socond, marned the fourth 
earl of Fife, and Louma Grace, the third, became the wife 
of the mxth duke of St. Albuns, Lady Lowsa Manners, the 
fourth aud youngest daughter, marnod m 1808, John Dal- 
rymple, sacventh earl of Stair, which marnage was dissolved 
in 1809, in conaequence of a previous contract in 1804, with 
Tohanna, daughter of Charles Gurdon of Cluny The latter, 
however, though deemed » valid marnage by the laws of 
Scotland, was annulled by the court of session, in June 1820 
The counters Louisa obtained for herself and her only surviv- 
ing daughter, Lady Laura, royal permiamon, in consideration 
of her ladyslup being the heir and rupresentative of the an- 
cient house of Tollomache to adopt the surname and anns of 
that family, instead of Manners, and m Apmi 1821, her sons 
John and Charles obtained a mmuilar hconre, She died on 
22d September, 1840 

Her grandson, Sir Lionel Willian Jolm Tollemache, suc- 
ceeded her as aixth earl, having in 1888 succeeded his father 
as second baronet. He marned in 1819, lin cousin Mana, eld- 
est daughter of Sweeney one, knq of Keaton Lodge, and 
has a son, William Lion!) Felix, Lord Huntingtower, born 
4th July 1820, marned in September 1851, his coumn, Kath- 
ermo Elizabeth Canulla, youngest daughtor of Sir Joneph 
Burke, baronet, of Glinsk castle, county Galway, with isane, 
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Canmore, but second by bis queen Margaret, was | one of them being granted during the lifetime of 
forced, with his brothers, to take refuge in Eng- | William Rafus, who died in 1100, the foundation 
land, on the usurpation of the throne by his uncle, | of the priory must bave been intermediate to these 
Donald Bane During the brief possession of the | years 
sovereignty by his eldest brother Duncan, he appears | Among the witnesses to this charter are Thor 
to have returned to Scotland, and after Duncan's | Longus, who received from King Edgar a grant of 
assassination,—as the Gaelic population of the | Ednam in Roxburghshire, where he erected and 
country continued firm in their support of the usur- | endowed a church in honour of St. Cuthbert, 
per,—he scems to have gone back to the English | Alfric, the butler, Algar and Osbern, priests, and 
court. To assert his claim to the throne, the | Sigulfof Bambrongh, all Saxon names. It is quite 
English king, William Rufos, sent Edgar Atheling, | iu accordance with the superstition of the times 
in 1098, with a large army of Saxons and Nor- | that Edgar should have attributed hia success to 
mans, to Scotland, and Donald being overthrown ; St. Cuthbert, the patron saint of Durham, and 

















and made prisoner, Edgar regained possession of there is a legendary story related by Fordun, 
the kingdom In gratitude for his success he | [Scotechromcon, vol [] that on his march to Scot- 
founded the priory of Coldingham in Berwick- | land, Edgar slept one mght at Durham, when he 
shire, a dependency of Durham, and amply en- | received a visit from the saint, who encouraged 
dowed it with various lands and heritages Snb- him in his enterprise, and assured him that if he 
joined is the representation of his seal appended to | caused his banner to be carried along with him, 
one of his charters of endowment (No vi of| his enemies, at the sight of the sacred ensign, 
Anderson's Diplomate.) As usual in those times, | would fice in terror before him On the following 
those charters bear no date, but from the fact of morning, Edger borrowed from tho monastery the 
‘banner of the saint, and having displayed it in 
| battle as he had been directed, the discomfiture of 
| Donald and his Celtic adherents was the imme- 
| diate consequence King Edgar, therefore, could 
| not do less than express his gratitude by the foun- 
' dation of a religious house at Coldingham, and on 
the day of its consecration to the three saints, 
| Cuthbert, Mary, and Abba, he attended personally 
in the church, and in his charter he says that the 
consecration was performed in a manner accept- 
able ‘to the glory of God and his own pleasure’ 
| Wyntoun says 
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”” 
EDGAR, Knee or Scots, fourth son of Malcolm | his having commenced his reign in 1098, and from 












Coldyngame than foundyd he 
And rychely gert it dowyt be 
Of Saint Ebb a sweet Hallow, 
Saynt Cuthbert thair thai honoure now 


Cronghil, page 275. 








By one of his charters Edgar made an ample do- 
nation to the monks of St. Cuthbert of lands in 
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Berwickshire, and in the preamble he plainly ac- | mans. The two Teutonic races who were now 


knowledges the feudal tenure by which he held 
Loudonium, or Lothian, from William Rofus, king 
of England. A supplement states that it was 
granted on the fourth of the calends of September 
of that year in which ‘ King William, son of the 
great King Millam,’ built a new fortress pear 
Bambrough, against Robert, earl of Northumber- 
land. The donation was made “for the souls of 
bis father and mother, his own soul and body, and 
the souls of his brothers, Edward and Dnocan ” 
Edward was slain with his father, Malcolm Can- 
more, at the slege of Alnwick castle in 1098, and 
Duncan, after expelling for a time Donald Bane 
from the throne and reigning in his stead, was 
treacherously assassinated by Malpedir, maormor 
of Moern, in 1096, us already related in huis life 
[Sec this volume, p 83 ] 

During Edgar's reign the Saxon system pre- 
vailed in all that part of Scotland which was not 
possessed by the Gaelic portion of the inhabitants, 
and “in imitation,” says Skene, ‘of the Anglio- 
Saxon kingdom, this part of the country (that is, 
the Lowlands) was divided imto earldoms, which 
were bestowed upon members of the royal family , 
Saxon thanes were introduced over the whole 
country, and sheriffs and sheriffdoms everywhere 
established ” [Hist of the Highlanders of Scotland, 
vol i p 128] In the hfe of Edgar's brother, 
Alexander the First, who succeeded hum, it has 
been stated (see vol i p 60) that, during these 
two reigns, the laws, institutions, and forms of 
government of the country, except in that portion 
which was ruled over by the native or Gaelic 
chiefs, were purely Saxon, and it appears to have 
been during the reign of Edgar that the two dis- 
tinct races which then and ever since have pos- 
sessed Scotland, namely, the Teutonic and the 
Celtic, first came to occupy then own precise 
boundaries in the kingdom ‘The Norwegian 
kingdom of Thorfinn,” says Skene, ‘‘ had excluded 
the Gael from the eastern and more level part of 
the country north of the Tay, and had colonmed 
these districts with a Norwegian race The Saxon 
conquest under Edgar, for such it was in its ef- 
fecta, now confined them altogether to the moun- 
tainous districts of the country, and peopled the 


remainder of the Lowlands with Saxons and Nor- 





placed contiguous to each other, and together oc- 
cupled the whole of the Lowlands, gradually 
amalgamated and formed that Gothic race which 
now occupies that ‘portion of the country, while 
the Gael were confined within those limite to 
which they have ever since been restricted " [J6- 
td p 129) 

After a peaceable reign of nine years, the High- 
land portion of the community having made no 
attempt to reguin thoir lost supremacy, or disturb 
him in the exercise of the goverumont, Edgar dled 
on the 10th January 1100-7 According to Al- 
dred, abbot of Rivaulx, quoted by Lord Hailes, 
‘*He was a sweet-tempered, amiable man, in all 
things resembling Edward the Confessor, mild in 
lus administration, equitable and beneficent ” 
During his reign tus sister, Matilda, was married 
to Henry the First of England, but Edgar himself 
seems never to have been marricd 

EDMOND, ——, CoLonx1, a brave and highly 
esteemed soldicr of fortune, was born in Stirling, 
about the end of the aixteenth century Ills fu- 
ther was a baker in that town, and when vers 
young he ran off from his parents, and cnlisted m 
the army of Maurice, prince of Orange By his 
valour and good conduct he so greatly distin 
guished himself, aa to rise to the rank of colonel 
Sir Robert Sibbald relates the following anecdote 
of him = While he was serving on the continent, 
and was one day on the parade with several bro- 
ther officers, he was accosted by a stranger, wlio 
professed to have newly arrived from Scotland, 
and left the colonel’s relations well, enumerating 
several of them as of high rank Edmond, turn- 
ing from him indignantly, informed those around 
him that, however this unknown personage might 
attempt to flutter lis vamty, he must, im candour, 
inform them, if they did not already know, that 
he had the honour, of which he should ever be 
proud, of bemg the son of an honest baker and 
freeman w the ancient burgh of Stirlmg Tle then 
ordered the abashed impostor out of his aight 
Having acquired a competent fortune, and settled 
in his native town, he provid lhimaclf beneficent 
to his relations, who were all in the hamble walks 
of life He would not visit any person in Stirllug 
unless his father and mother were also invited 
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The east of Mar had asked him to his house to 
dine or sup. Edmond agreed to go, provided he 
was allowed to bring with him bis father and mo- 
ther. The earl politcly assented, and thus e-jorted 
by the aged pair, did the gallant colonel wait upon 
the lord high treasurer of the kingdom Colonel 
Edmond contnbuted largely towards the bulld- 
ing of the manse of Stirling The manse so 
erected was taken down In 1824 [lis daughter 
married Sir Thomas Livingston of Jerviswood, 
baronet, a cadet of the noble house of Kilsyth, 
and of the noble and more ancient family of Lin- 
lithgow and Callendar Her eldest son, Sir Tho- 
mas Livingston, colonel of a regiment of dragoons, 
a privy councillor, and commander-in-chief in 
Scotland, was by William the Third, m 1698, 
created Viscount Teviot, by patent to male de- 
ecendants, As he died without iasue, the pecrage 
became extinct in 1711 The date of his grand- 
father, Colone) Edmond’s death, is unknown 
Epmonetone, a surnaine of great antiquity in Scotland, 


derived from the lands of Edmonstone in the county of Edin- 
buryh, its origin being Edmendua and town n baronial reai- 


tenoe 

‘Iradition pretends that in the train of the princess Mar- 
garet, sister of Edgar Etheling, when she tovk refuge i 
North Britain in 1070, thero was akinght named Edmundus, 
supposed to be a younger son of Count Egmont of Flanders, 
and that he acquired from David I lands in Mid Lothian, 
to which he gave his name, but for tlis there is no authonty, 
and it seems probable that the once powerful race uf Seton, 
to whoin these lands are xaid once to have belonged was 
the parent stock. The armas of Seton and Edinonstone are 
the same. 

The first of the name on record was Hennicus de Edmun- 
stone, of Edmonstone, in 1248, Atout 100 yeurs later Sir 
John de Edmunstone is recorded as the son of Honry This 
Sir John de Edmunstone, a person of note in the reign of Da- 
vid IT , was much employed in missions to England, and from 
that monarch he received the barony of Royue, in Bauffaliure 
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art, countess dowager of Angus, eldest ot Robert 
LIL, and Queen Annabella Drummond, and in 1445 he ob- 
tamed from her nephew, James IL, the lands of Duntreath 
in Stirlingshire, a portion of the forfeited estates of Lennox, 
on the attainder of Duncan, the last earl of that family 
Duntreath, in the Gaelic, signifies “bill of the chef,” and 
ever since it eames into thelr posseamon it has remained the 
Principal seat of the Edmonstones. 

Sir William's son another Sir Willum, took an active part 
in public affairs during the disturbed reign of James LI, 
and was more than once one of the Lords of the Articles. He 
bad a son, Sir Archibald Edmonstone of Duntreath, knight, 
who was by James 1V appomted captain of Doune castle, 
and steward of Monteith and Strathgartney By hus wife, 
Janet, daughter of Sir James Shaw of oon p= 
troller of Soutiand, and governor of Stirling castle under 
Jamea the Third, he had three sons,—Sur William, his heir, 
James, ancestor of the Edmonstones of Broich mm Sturling- 
shire, Jacob, of the Edmenstones of Balmton, in Perthshure, 
and five daughters, Janet, married to William, first earl of 
Montriee, Catherine, to John, second earl of Eghnton; 
Christian, to John, second lord Ross, Murgaret, to George 
Buchanan of Buchanan, and Beutnx, to James Muschet of 
Burnbank, in Perthshire. 

Sir William Edmonstone of Duntreath, kmight, after his 
father’s death in 1502, was by Jumes the Fourth appounted 
captain af Doune castle and steward of Monteith. He sold 
Culloden to Strachan of Seotstown and full on Flodden fleki 


th September 1513 By Sybilla, daughter of Sir Wilbam 
Balhe et laniaae. he left three ia Willam, who 


sneceeded hin, Archibald, ancestor of the Edmonstones of 
Spittal, James, ancestor of the k dmonstones of Newton ana 
Camburwalluce, and several daughters, the eldest of whom, 
Marion wax marned to John Campbell of Glenoroby, pater- 
nal ancestor of the earls of Breadalhane 

Sir William's son, Sur James, filled some nnportant offices 
In the reyn of James VI His grandson, Wiham Edmon- 
stone of Duntreath marned Isabel, daughter of Sir John 





| Haldane of Gleneagles in Verthuhire (a fémule descendant of 
| whom was the mother of the first Viscount Duncan,) ana 


had three wons, Archibald his snocéssor, James and John 
The last married the sole heiresn of Kdmonstone of Broich 
Archibald Edmonstone of Duntreath, the eldest son, was a 
ineinber of the parliament which met at Edinburgh in 1633, 
whon Charles I presided in person, and being a strict pres- 
bvtertan, he strongly opposed all his attempts for the estab- 
hahment of epucopacy in Scotland By Jean, daughter and 
heiress of Hamilton of Haleraig, the brother of Viscount 





His son, of the xame name, marned the princess Isabella | Claneboy, in Lreland, be had two sons—Wilham who, being 
Stewart, daughter of Robert 11, and widow of Janes, earl of ' burn deaf and dumb was set aside from tlie inheritance, and 
Douglas and Mar, slain at the battle of Otterburn in 1888. | Archibald, who succeeded to the estate, and had a son, Arch- 
Sir John Edmundstone was employed as ambassador in ne- | ibald, and two daughters. 
gotiating different treatres with England, during the reign | Archibald, the eon, demgned of Duntreath and Red Hall, 
of bis brother-in-law, Robert 111, and under the regency of | county Antrim, Ireland, marned for his 2d wife, Anne, dangh- 
his other brother-in-law, Robert, duke of Albany, dunng | ter of the Hon John Campbell of Mamore, son of Sth ear! 
the euptivity of Janes 1. in 1407 and aubesquent years. | of Argyle, and had Sir Archibald Edmonstone, created a 
From this descended the elder branch of the failv, | baronet of Great Britam in 1774. He was for many years 
which about the middle of the 18th century became extinct | 31 P for the county of Dumbarton, and the Ayr district of 
in the male line. | lurgha, and on his death in July 1807, he was succeeded bi 

Besides Edmonstone, which they sold in 1671, the Edmon- | hm third, but eldest surviving eon, Sir Charles Edmonstone 
stones likewwe possessed Ednam in Roxburghshire, a grant | cond baronet, M P for the county of Stirling from 1812 til) 
of Rebert III his death, on Apnl 1, 1821 The second baronet was twice 

The direct and immediate ancestor of the Edmonstones of | married. By his first wife, the fifth daughter of Richard 
Duatreath was Sir Archabald, probably a younger son of the | Wilbraham Hootle, Evg, and master of the first Lord Skel- 
first Sir John His son, Sir Willham Edmonetone of Cullo- | meredale, he bad a son, Sir Archibald Edmonstone, third 
‘en, married (as her 4th husband) the princess Mary Stew- | baronet, the author of ‘A Journey to the Oases ef Upper 
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Egypt;’ ‘The Progress of Religion, a Poem,’ ‘The Chris- 
tan Gentleman's Daily Walk,’ and other works. He mar- 
tied in 1882, his cousin, the daughter of Randle Wilbraham, 
Eag. of Rode Hall, Cheshire, but has no children The 
heir presumptive to the baronetcy ws his half brother, Wilham, 
(a captain in the royal navy, 1858,) by his father's second 
wife, the daughter of Lord Hotham. 

The estate of Edmonstone m Mid Lothian now bhelungs to 
a family of thename of Wauchope, John Wauchope, younger som 
of Sir John Waffchope of Niddry, having obtaned a charter of 
it on Oth June 1671. He was a lord of seamon, under the 
judicial title of Lord Edmanstone, from November 1682 to 
February 1688, but having disobliged the king he was, with 
Lord Haroarse, arbitranly disiniwsed from the bench 





For Shetland branch of f pwoN#sTONE, sce SUPPLEMENT 


EDMONSTONE, Bonsent, an artist of consid- 
erable eminence, was born In Kelso, in 1794, and 
when a boy, was bound apprentice to a watch- 
maker, but his strong love for painting caused hin 
to devote his whole eneivies to the study of art 
His first productions were brought out at Edin- 
burgh, where they attracted much attention, and 
procured for him the patronage of Baron Hume 
and other gentienen, who afterwards hononred 
him with ther friendship He was induced by 
lis success to settle in London, where he speedily 
attained an honourable reputation He afterwards 
resided for some years at Rome, Naples, Florence, 
and Venice, and at all these cities prosecuted his 
studies with an assiduity which materially affected 
his health Among the paintings which he fin- 
iwhed at Rome 1a the picture of the ‘Ceremony of 
kissing the Chains of St Peter” which was ex- 
hibited at the British gallery in 1833, and soon 
obtained a purchaser While at Rome he hida 
severe attack of fever, winch obliged tim to relin- 
quish painting for a considerable time Fe re- 
turned to London at the close of 1832, and, with 
his usual geal, recommenced his professional In- 
bours, but i consequence of his health becoming 
seriously injured by lus unremitting application, 
he retired to Kelso for the benefit of his native 
air, and died there September 21, 1834 He cx- 
celled in works of imagination, which he pre- 
ferred to portraits, and was fond of introducing 
children Into his pictures, generally with the hap- 
pieat effect. 

EGueankim a surname denved from the parish of Fagles 
ham in Renfrewshire, (the onginal property of the earls of 
Fglinton, and the birthplace of Rubert Pollok anthor of * fhe 


Course of Time,') which received its name trom the Nortaan 
French egie (which 1s again a corruption of Lutin eccleas,) 
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a eburch or place of worship, and dam, the Saxon word for a 
wilage To the latter must also be reterred the surname of 
Evoles, from a pansh uf that name in Berwickslure, in which 
there was once a nunnery as also the corruption Ad, 

In 1626, a Scota phymman of the name of George Egiw- 
henn, one of the phymscians of King Janes the Sixth, who 
had fled to Flanders on the king's death, published a book, 
wherein he offered to prove that the marquis of Hamilton and 
several other nuobleinen, as well as King James bimeelf, had 
been posoned by the lang's favounte, George Villers, duke 
of Buckingham hus curious work w entitled ‘The Forv- 
runner of Revenge upon the Duke of Buckingham, for the 
Poysoning of the Most Potent King, James, of happie memone, 
hing of Great Britame, and the Lord Marquus of Hamilton, 
nnd others of the nobilitio, diseprered by Mr George Egies- 
heme, one of King James his Phymcians for hin Magestie's per- 
woun above the space of ten yceres.’ An account of Kglos- 
heim's book, and a minute description of the ‘ powoning’ of 
the king by Buckingham and his mother will be found in 
werted in Calderwood’s History of the Church of Scotland, 
vol vi p 654 to the end. 








FaLIntoN, a mirnnine denved from linds uf that name 
in the distnot of Cummngham, county of Avr, and possessed 
br an ancient family, some of whom were witnesses to the 
charters of hing William the Lion and Alexander tho Second 
aud Turd In the Ragman Roll appar the names of Sir 
Radulphus and Sir Raulph de } ghnton, as among those who 
awor a forced finlty to Edward the First im 1296 In 156) 
Sir Hugh de F glinton was jusuiaary of Lothian, and x year 
tli reafter he was one of the commnasioners tor a treaty with 
England He marned F gidia, or Gales, daughter of Walter, 
hych ateward of Soutland, und sister of King Robert the Secoud, 
widow of Sir Jamon [indsay of Cruwford, and soon after the 
accession of his brother-in-law to the throne, lis magests 
granted to him certian Jands im Avehirc, Lanarkshire, and 
Mid Lothian He appears to have did soon after 1976 The 
had an only daughter, his sole heiress, Klizalath, who mar 
ned Sr John Vontgomern, the seventh lard of Lagleshan 
sucestor of the enrla of Fghnton [See Monroomrity, sur- 
name of} With her Sur John obtained the baronies of 1 ¢ 
hnton and Ardrossan aud the large poascssions of the Fghin 
ton fumily, and in conpequence of this inurnage he quarterea 
the anns of T glinton with his own 





he ristox Karl of, a title m the poerage of Scotland, con- 
ferred in the yoar 1507, on Hugh, third Lord Montgomery, 
dexeended ima direct tine froin the above Sir Jolin Montgu 
merv of Eavlesham, and his wift Flizabeth de Igloton 
‘Thos Sir John Montyomers (for whose extraction and descent 
ave MONTOOMERY, sumame of) invariably proved hinself a 
true frend of lus country, and in (888, he and his eldest 
son, Hugh, a.ompamed the earl of Don,das im tis expedition 
into Fuglind, and distinguished binalf at the battle of 
Otterburn, or Chevy Chas, where he commanded put of 
the Seots force, by taking prisoner Henry Perey, surnamed 
Hotspur According te the Seotch version of the ballad eu 
thin famous fight 


Phe Perey and Momtwonery met 
That cither of other ware tain 

They ewapped awords and they twa swat, 
And aye the blot ran duwn betwee ts 


Yild thee, Oykld ther Parcy* he naled, 
Or else T shall Jay thee low! 
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‘Whem to shall I yield, carl Perey said 
* Gin I con it mann be ao?’ 


@*] will not yield to a braken bush, 
Nor yet will [ to o brier, 
But I weuld yleld to Earl Dougiaa, 
Or Sie Hugh Montgomery if be were here.’ 


“ As soon as he knew it was Montgomery, 
Be stack his sword's point to the ground . 
And Str Haugh the Montyomery was a courteous knight, 
And quickly touk him by the hand.” 


” 


Hugh, being a common name in the Montgomery family, is 
here employed matead of John. At the same battle Hugh, 
the eldest son of this gallant knight, was slain by an arrow, 
which trausfixed his heart. With Perey’s ransom Sir John 
built the castle of Polnoon in Renfrewshire, which has ever 
since continued one of the seats of the family He had four 
sng, and wan succeeded by Sir John Montgomery, the second 
son, Hugh, the eldest, having left no usue Alexander, the 
third son, was designed of Bonnington The youngest, who 
became tutor to his grand nophew, the third lord Montgomery, 
was also named Hugh, having been born after hus eldest 
brother's death. 

Sir John Montgomery, the second son and successor, de- 
aligned of Eagleshuin, Fgiinton, and Ardrossan, obtained let- 
ters of safeguard into England, on 21st September 1405, and 
also on Ist November 1406, to treat for the release of the earl 
of Douglas, who had been taken pnsoner at the battle of 
Homildon in 1402, and on 20th April 1408 he became one of 
his hostages. He wan soon, however, released, as, on 15th 
May 1412, he had a letter of aafe conduct into England 
His lordship, aloug with William Lauder, buhop of Glasgow, 
lord high chancellor of Scotland, and other commusmoners, 
had a letter of safe-conduct, 12th May, 1423, to treat about 
the ransom of King James the First, and he had another to 
the same effect 16th Septeinber following He was one of 
the hostages for King James, his annual revenue being esta- 
blished at seven hundred marks. He returned to Scotland m | 
1424, and received the honour of knighthood at his mayesty's | 
coronation. He was one of the jury on the trial of Murdach, 
duke of Albany, his two sons, and the duke of Lennox, at 
Stirling, 24th May, 1425. He died before August 10), 1480 
Hy his wife, Margaret, only daughter of Sir Robert Maxwell 
of Caerlaverook, he had two sons and two daughters. Robert, 
the second son, was ancestor of the Montgomenes of Maclie- 
hill and Stanhope, in the county of Peebles, baronets, and of 
other families of the name. 

Sir Alexander de Montgomery of Ardrossan, the eldest son, 
a man of great abilities, was by James the First admitted, 
in 1425, when but a youth, a member of his privy council, 
and in August 1430 was appointed governor of Kintyre and 
Knapdale, yontly with Sir Robert Cunningham of Ailmaura, 
Anosator of the earls of Gloncairn After the asenas:naticn of 
King James the Firat, being in equal favour with his sun, King 
James the Second, he was continued In the pnvy council 
From that monarch he obtained several grants of land, in 
conaideration of his great loyalty and faithful services, and 
in 1488 was joined with Sir Alexander Gurdon and Mr John 
Methven, srcretary of state, and other commuewoners, to 
treat of a peace with the English, when they ocuncluded a 
truce for nine years. In 1444, 1447, and 1449, he was also 
much employed in negociations with England, and in 1451 he 
was one of the conservators of the truce with that 
He was created a lord of parliament by the title of Lord 
Montgomery before Stat January 1448-9 when the office of 


bailiary of the barony of Ounnmgham was granted to him. 
In 1459, be was again a conservator of a truce with England. 
and on 2d June 1460, be obtained a anfe-conduct to go inte 
that kingdom with twenty persons in his train, on the affairs 
of the truce. He died soon after 6th June 1461. With three 
daughters, he had three sons, Alexander, master of Montgo- 
mery, who predeceased his father, in 1452, George, ancestor 
of the Moutgomeries of Skelmorley, from whom the present 


earl of Eglinton descends through an heiress, and Thomas,: 


rector of Eaglesham 

The master of Montgomery had married Elizabeth, eldest 
daughter of Sir Adam Hepburn of Hales, and by her had 
Alexander, second Lord Montgomery, Robert of Breadstane, 
from whom the earls of Mount Alexander, Viscounts Mort 
gomery, in Ireland (tatles which became extinct m 1758), and 
the Montgomeries of Grey Abbev, Downshire, were lineally 
descended, Hugh Montgomery of Hislot, and a daughter, 
Margaret, the wife of Alexander, first Lord Home. 

Alexander, second Lord Montgomery, who succeeded his 
grandfather in 1461, had also three sons, Hngh, James of 
Smithston, and John 

The eldest son, Hugh, third Lord Montgomery, and first 
earl of Eglinton, born about 1460, bemg under age at his 
father’s death, was placed under the tutorahip of his father’s 
uncle, Hugh Montgomery, as alreatly stated. He attached 
himaelf to the party of James the Fonrth, and on the acces- 
sion of that monarch to the throne in 1488, he was made by 
him one of his privy council. On the 14th October the same 
year, for the good services done to his majesty by lum, part- 
cularly m the field of Sauchieburn near Stirling on the 11tb 
of June, he obtained s remumon for throwing down the house 
of Turnelaw, and carrying off goods from thence, and for all 
other offences committed by him previous to the 29th August 
preceding the sud 14th of October In 1489 he obtained a 
grant of the constabulary of the reyal castle of Rothesay, and 
on 4th July 1498, he had a charter of the offices of bauhe of 
Cunningham and chamberlain of the town of Irvine, which 
offices had formerly belonged to his grandfather, Alexander 
Montgomery The grant of the office of baihary of Canning- 
ham produced a feud between the Fglinton and Glencairn 
famihes which occawuonally led to deeds of violence, and 
caused tedious and fruitless appeala to umpires till after the 
union of the crowns. In 1507 Lord Montgomery was created 
earl of Eglinton After the futal field of Flodden, 9th Sep- 
tember 1518, he was one of the poars who met 10 parliament 
at Perth early in the following month, when the coronation of 
the mtant king, James the Fifth, was fixed for the 21st o! 
the saine month, and he was nominated one of the queen 
mother’s counsellors. On 28th October 1515, he was 
made keeper of the Isle of Littee Cumray, for the pre- 
servation of the guine there, till the king should be fif- 
teen years of age, and on 2ist February 1526-7, he was 
appointed justice general of the northern parts af Scotland, 
til] James should attun the age of twenty-five years. After 
the young king’s escape frum the yoke of the Donglases in 
May 1528, the earl and his second son, Lord Montgomery, 
were among the nobles who attended the first free council 
held by his majesty at Stirling. In November of the same 
year the earl's house of Eglinton was burat by Wilham Cun- 
ninghamn, master of Glencairn and his accomplices, and in 
consequence of the charters, writs, and evidents of his lands 
being deatroved therem, the king granted hum a new charter 
of them under the great seal, dated 28d January 1528-9 
On the king’s matmmoniul excurmon to France in 1586, the 
earl of Eghnton was appointed a. member of the regency em - 
powered to adminater the government in his absence, the 
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other members being Bethune, archbishop of &. Andrews, Dun- 
ear, archbishop of Glaagow, the earls of Huntly and Montrose, 
and Lord Maxwell. On December 24, 1540, a remission was 
granted to Hugh, earl of Egimton, his two sons, and thirty 
others, for abiding from the army at Solway He died in 
June 1545, in the &5th year of his age. He had lived in the 
time of five seyereigns of Scotland, having been born in the 
last year of King James the Second, and died in the third of 
Queen Mary aix daughters he had mx sons = Alexan- 
der, Lord Montgomery, his eldest son, died in 1498, unmar- 
tied, John, the sccond son, at first demgned master of Egiin- 
ton, was after his brother's death, styled Lord Montgomery , 
Sir Niel, the third, was ancestor of the Montgomeries of 
Lainshaw, Wilbam of Greenfield, the fourth son, was an- 
ceator of the Montgomeries of Auchenhood and other families 
of the name; Hugh, the fifth, marned Jean, daughter and 
heiress of Lord Lisle, and Robert, the youngest, was bishop 
of Argyle, and had three sona, who were legitimated after his 
death. 

John, the second but eldest surviving son, is demgned mas- 
ler of Montgomery m the records of parliament, 12th July 
1505. On 18th November of that year, he was summoned 
to underlin the law and censure of treason, for wounding 
Wilkam Cunningham of Craigends. In the famous street 
conflict at Edinburgh, between the earls of Arran and Angus, 
and their adherenta, on 28th Apnl 1520, he was killed on the 
aide of Arran, in the lifetime of his father By hu wife, 
Elisabeth, daughter of Sir Archibald Edmonstone of Dun- 
treath, he had (with a daughter, Chnstian, marned to Sir 
Tames Douglas of Drumlanrig, ancestor of the dukes of 
Queenberry) two sons, Archibald master of Eglinton, and 
Hugh, second earl. The name of the former occurs in the 
records of parliament, 21st November 1526, as having been 
on the king’s side, but in reality on that of the Douglasocs, in 
the encounters with Scott of Buccleuch at Melrove, and the 
earl of Lennox at Linlthgow that year, and he died soon 
after without issue. 

Hugh, second earl of Eglinton, sucoseded hia grandfather 
in June 1545, and died 3d September 1546 By his countess, 
Marita, daughter of the third Lurd Scton, ho had, with two 
daughters, a son, Hugh, third earl, who was a minor when he 
succeeded to the honours and estates of his family In May 
1561, with others of the nobility, he accompanied the Lord 
James Stewart, afterwards the regent Moray, when he went 
to France to nvite the yourg queen, Mary, on the death of 
her husband, the French king, Francis, to return to Scotland, 
und on her voyage home, in Auguat of that year, he was on 
board the only ship taken by the Fnglish fleet sent to inter- 
cept her, but soon after being carned to London, he was re- 
leased. He adhered firmly to Mary, 1n all her troubles, and 
at the head of his retainers was pernonally engaged on her 
side at the battle of Langnide, where he was taken prisoner 
In the parhament held by the regent Moray, 19th August 
1568, he was declared guilty of treason He long continued 
faithful to the queen’s cause but at last, in Apn) 1571, hy the 

of the earl of Morton, soon after elected regent, 
with the earls of Argyle and Cassillis, and other lords of the 
queen's party, he submitted to the king’s authontv, and 


appeared in the parliament held at Stirling mn September of 


that yegr In the parliament held in the same place in July 
1578, he waa chosen one of the lords of the articles. He died 


in June 1585, having been twice marred, first, to Ladv Jean 
Hamilton, youngest daughter of the regent Arran, duke of 
Chatelherault, which marriage, on account of consanguinity, 
was dinsotved m 1562 and, secondly, to Margaret, daughter 
ef S& John Drummond of Innerpeffry, by whom he had two 





sons and two daughters, namely, Hugh, fourth earl of Egtin- 
ton, and Robert of Giffen, who, by his wife, Margaret, dangh- 
ter of Slr Mathew Campbell of Loudoun, had one daughter, 
his sole heiress, married to her cousin, Hugh, fifth earl of 
Eglinton; Margaret, the earl's elder daughter, was marned 
to Robert earl of Wintourl, and carried on the line of this 
family The second daughter, Agnes, married Robert, fourth 
lord Semple. 

Hugh, the fourth earl, a youth of great promue and sngu- 
lar endowments, enjoyed his inheritance only about ten 
months, having, on 19th April 1586, fallen the victun of hus 
family's hereditary feud. As he was riding, after dinner on 
that day, attended only by his ordmary domestics, from hus 
own castle of Eglinton towards Stirling, where the court then 
was, he was attacked in the low grounds near the bridge of 
Annock, by John Cunningham, brother of the earl of Glen- 
calrn, David Cunningham of Robertland, John Cunningham 
of Olonbeith, Alexander Cunningham of Corvehill, and others 
of the namo, to the number of thirty-four, and his small 
retinue being dispersed or slain, be was himself shot dead by 
« pistol fired by Cunningham of Clonbeith He had dined at 
the louse of Lainshaw, and it w wad that the Cunninghams 
got notice of his being there by the Lady of Lamshaw, Mar- 
garet Cunningham, a daughter of Cunningham of Aiket, 
(others say, it was a servant of the name of Cunningham) 
hanging a white table napkin from the battlements, as 
mgnal, most of the partion implicated in tho murder reading 
within sight of it. The carl of Gloncarn duclamed all con- 
nexion with this foul act, and left hus frends to the law In 
the meantime, the frends of the Eglinton fanuly flew to 
arma, and killed every Cunningham that came in ther way 
Tho lwrd of Aiket, one of the prucipal persons concerned in 
the bloody deed, was shot near lux own house, Robertland 
and Corsehill cscaped, Clonbeith, the actual murderer, was 
pursued by a party of Montgomeres, with the earl’s brother, 
the master of Eglinton at their hoad, as far aa Hamilton, aud 
a house m which he had taken refuge bemg beset, he wis 
discovered by John Pollok of that uk, a bold darmg mun, 
son-in-law of the laird of Lamshaw, concealed in a chimney, 
on winch he was cut to pieces on the spot. The lady of 
Luinshaw was forced to abacond, it was anid to Ireland, but 
she was for a long time concealed in the house of one of her 
husband's tenants. Twenty years after this event, namely, 
on the txt of July 1606 the fend between the Montgomenes 
and Cunninghams agam broke out in a violent tumult at 
Perth, under the very eyes of the parhament and the pnvy 
council, and the matters in dispute betweon them having 
leen referred by lus majesty to nix on either side, weru finully 
settled by the active neguciation of lus mayjesty’s commun- 
woner, the earl of Dunhar, in the following February 

Hugh, fifth earl, only son of the murdered nobleman, was 
an infant when deymved of his father, and in consequence 
was placed under the charge of his maternal uncle, Robert 
Bovd of Badenheuth, his mother, the widowed countess, being 
kyidia, (or Giles,) eldest daughter of Robert fourth Lord 
Boyd He was in especial favour with Kg James the Sixth, 
who had planned a marnage between him and the Lady 
Gabnolla Stuart, sister of the duke of Lennox, which, how- 
ever, did not take place, owing, it ™ suppored, to the death 
of the lady Ho obtuned a grant of all tle lands and titles 
thut had belonged to the dumulved abbey of Kilwinning, with 
the patronage of sixteen pansh churches, all of which were 
erected into a temporal lordslup, of which he had a charter 
under the great seal, 6th January 1603-4 He mamed his 
conun, Marguret, daughter and sole heiress of Rebort Mott- 
gumery of Giffen, an unbappy marriage, accurding to the 
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MS. blstory of the family, as it ended in a divores, and the 
lady afterwards breame the wife of the sixth Lord Boyt. 
Having no laeue, he made a resignation and settlement of the 
exridom and ental! on Sur Alexander Seton of Foulstruther, 
son of his aunt, Margaret, countess of Wintoun, ¢fer of line 
of the family,) and the heirs male of his body, he and thev 
taking the name and arms of Montgomery; which settlement 
was confirmed by charter under the great sexl, dated 28th 
November 1611, and hia lordship died in the followmg yeur 
He was micceeded an mixth earl by hia cousin, the said Sir 
Alexander Sete, who, in accerdance with the deed of adop 
tion, changed Jus name to Montgomerie From King James 
the Aixth he obtained a charter, dsted at Whitehall, 24th 
March 1615, ratifying and confirming all the honours, diymi- 
ties and precedency, enjoyed by any former earl of Egtinton 
According to a family anecdote, his lordship of Kilwinning, 
that had been granted to the fifth earl by charter in January 
1603-4, having been eouferred by the king on Sir Michael 
Kalfour, of Burleigh, the earl who, from his bold and un- 
daunted character, hed acquired the cognomen of Greysteel, 
remonatrated in strong terme aganat thi invamon of his 
righta, but rennving no redresa, after a tedious correspondence, 
he waited personally upon the kings favourite for the time, 
(Car, carl of Somerset,) and signified to lim that though 
ittle noquainted with the intricacies of the law, or of court 
etiquette, hie knew the use of his sword, and expected to have 
Justion done to lim = The result was an immediate inquiry 
into the merita of the cane, and his claims being found just, the 
property was restored to him, and a charter of confirmation of 
the former one granted 26th April 1615 For the delav that 
tonk place in the recognition of his titles, the eontinuator of 
Ninhet (System of Heraldry, vol up 59) endeavours to 
account by saying © Though Montgomene, earl of F ghnton, 
could dispose of tus estate, he could not: make over his 
hononrs to Sir Alexander Seton and it wan some time before 
King James the Sixth enuld be prevailed upon to confirm 
them, which was at last done by the intercesuon of the queen 
upon Seton’s marrving Lady Anne Lavingstone (danghter of 
Alexander firat earl of Jinlithgow) who wasn one of the 
queen's maids of honour and the titles and precedoney of the 
enrla of Eglinton were confirmed to lam” Thin marriage 
however had taken place two or three vears before, ax it ap- 
pears from the register of the pansh of Trnent, that the 
eldest son wan born on the Ath Apml 1618 = Playfuir (Bretesh 
Family Antiquity, vol 11 p 277) says that the fifth earl had 
one son, Rubert, who died before his father, in 1602 leaving 
a daughter, the wife of Robert, Lord Boyd, without inaue and 
she, surviving her grandfather, iminediately on ne death as 
sumed the titles of Felinton as his heir of line but after- 
wards yielded them to Alexander, axth earl, by a deed dated 
4th March 1615. All this, aowever, us a manifest error = It 
appeara that it was throuch the influence of his uncle, the 
earl of Dunfermline, then lord chancellor, and of Loni Itin- 
ning, afterwards earl of Melrose and Haddington. that he was 
at lant allowed the earldom 
The earl of Eginton was one of the Scots nobles who at- 
tended the faneral of Jumen the Sixth in Weatminster Abbey 
onthe 7th Mav 1625 On the rising of the Scots parha- 
ment, 24th May 1638, he carried the eword before King 
¢“harles the First, from the parliament-honse Edinburgh. to 
Holyroed-house palace. On the 7th September 1641 he wan 
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nation. In 1643 he was a member of the Genera! Assemiiy 
of the Church of Scotland, when the solemn league and core- 
nant was resolved upon, and the same year he had the com- 
mand of one of the regiments sent to Ireland, to suppress the 
rebellion there. In 1648 he was mm the Scots army sent to 
the assistance of the English parliament, and was present at 
the battle of Marston Moor that vear, when the royaliste 
were defeated. In 1646 he was elected one of the committee 
of eatates dunng the iuterval betwixt the semuons of parlia- 
ment. In 1648 he opposed the “Engagement” to mareh 
into kngland, to attempt the rehef of the king, and on the 
defeat of the duke of Hamilton at Preston being known in 
Scntland, a partv of the western Covenanters, under the com- 
mand of the earl's youngest non, Robert Montgomerie, attacked 
a troop of the earl of Lanark's horse, quartered in Ayrahire, 
killed some, and routed the rest. ‘The committee of estates 
immediately ordered out all the fenable men m the kingdom 
to pat down the nsing, but at the head of a large body of 
Covenanters, with the lord chancellor Loudoun, and some 
ministera, the earl, who had jomued the party of the marquis 
of Argyle, advanced to Edinburgh, which city they entered 
without oppomtion, the magistrates and ministera, on their 
approach, going out to weloome them After the dishanding 
of the two oppomng armies, Argyle, the chancellor Loudoun, 
the earl of F glinton and others, met at Edmbargh, and, on- 
der the title of the committee of extates. summoned a parlia- 
ment on th 4th of January 1649 On King Charles the 
Second’s arrival in Seotland in 1650, the carl gras appointed 
colonel of hia majesty» horse remment of hfe-goards (Bal 
finer'a Annala, vol 1. p. 85), and bv his advice his majeaty 
came from Stirlmg, on the 29th July, to visit the camp 
nt Leth His lordstip was present at Dunferniine, with 
Argvle, Lothian, Tweeddale, Torn, and other heads of 
that party at the first council held by the king since tus 
conung to Scotland, when the famous ‘ decluration’ was pre- 
sented to his majesty, winch with some modriication, was 
masned by Charles on the 16th of August. In the following 
vear the earl raised a regiment for the king's service, but with 
lus fourth son James, was surprised at Dumbarton, when in 
bed, hy a party of Fnglsh hore and sent prisoner first to 
Hull, and then to Berwick where he remained in confine- 
ment till the Restoration, when he was reatored to all his 
estates and honours. He died 7th January 1661 im tle 71st 
year of his age 

His firet countess died in 1632, and he marned again, 
Margaret, eldest daughter of Walter, fint Loni Scott of 
Bucelench widew of Lord Rosa, but by her he had no issue. 
By hw first wife he bad, with two danghters, five sons, 
namely, Hugh, seventh earl, the Hon Sir Henry Montgu- 
mene of Gaffes the Hon Alexander, who died in Ireland, the 
fon Colonel James, of Cuilsfield, immediate ancestor of the 
present earl, and the Hon General Robert Montgomerie, who 
was first engaged on the side of the parliament, in whoue 
anniv he attained the rank of major-general, but on the 
arrival of Charles the Second m Scotland he repaired to the 
roval standard, and distinguished himself at tre battle of 
Dunbar, 8d April 1650 Accompanying the king to Eng- 
land, he acted as major-general of his majesty s horse at the 
battle of Worcester m 1651, and after reosiving several 
wounds he was taken prisoner, and contned m the anstle of 
Edinburgh, whence he escaped in 1659 He afterwards 





admitted a member of his majesty's privy council. On the | jumed Charles the Second on the continent, and was made 
19th November the name year, be was one of the councillors 
nominated by the Scots parliament, snd also a commissioner 
for receiving brotherly asnstance from the parliament of 
England and for serving the articles of the treaty with that 
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one of the gentlemen of his bedchamber, returning with him 
nt the Reatoration. From his religions and conscientious dis- 
position he was exposed to some suffering in the after perse- 
cations of the penod. 
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Hugh, seventh earl, born 6th April 1618, eontinued con- 
stant in his attachment to Charles the First, from the begin- 
ning of his troubles to the end. In 1648, when Lord Mont- 
gomerie, he raised a troop of horee at his own expense, and, 
marching into England with them, fought at their head on 
his majesty’s side, at Marston Moor, when his father was in 
the opposite ranks. He was personally engaged in several 
other battles and skirmushes in support of the royal cause, for 
which he was particularly excepted out of Cromwell's act of 
Indemnity in 1654. At the Restoration he had a large share 
of Charles’ favour He died m 1669 He marned, first, 
Anne, daughter of James, marquis of Hamilton, by whom he 
had an onlv daughter, Anne, secondly, Lady Mary Leslie, 
daughter of the fifth earl of Rothes, and had with her five 
daughters and two eona, Alexander, eighth earl, and the Hon 
Francis Montgomene of Giffen, one of the lords of the privy 
council, and a commumoner of the [reasury in the reigns of 
King William and Queen Anne. He was for several years 
member for Ayrshire in the Scots parliament, and in 1705 
was nominated one of the commissioners for the treaty of 
union He steadily supported that measure, and in February 
1707, he was one of the members churen to the parlamnent 
of Great Britain The daughters were all marned, Lady 
Marv, to the third earl of Wintoun, Lady Margaret, to the 
second earl of Loudoun, Lady Chnstian, to the fourth Lord 
Balmerno, Lady Eleonora, to Sir David Dunbar of Balnoon, 
baronet, and Lady Anne, to Sir Andrew Ramsay of Abbots- 
hall, baronet. It is recorded by Wodrow, to the honour of 
the fourth of these ladies, Lady Eleonora Dunbar, that, dur- 
ing the perseouting times, she concealed and sustained two 
Presbyterian munistera in a house in Kilwinning for several 
years. Indeed to the credit of the Eglinton family 1t may be 
statod that thev never countcnanced the oppreasive measures 
of that period, and vet they lost none of their influence at 
ouurt. 

Alexander, eighth earl, was one of the early supporters of 
the Revulution, and on Ist Mav 1689 was sworn one of the 
lords of the pnvy council to King Willam In 1687, durmg 
the asccndency of the prelatic party in Scotland, he had in- 
fluence enough to procure a license fur a presbyterian mini 
ster to hold a mecting-houne at Kilwinning, to which the 
gontry and others from the surrounding paruhes reasurted for 
baptism to their children, as appears im the neasion records of 
that pansh. He died in 1701 He was twice marred first, 
to Lady Fhzabeth Crichton, eldest danghter of the second 
earl of Dumfnea, by whom he had three suns and one daugh- 
ter, and, secondly, in December 1698, to Cathenne, daugh- 
ter of Sir Wilham St Quentin of Harpham, in the county of 
York, baronet. This lady had previcusly been thrice mar- 
ried, and was mnety vears of age on her umon with Lord 
Eghnton, and it 1s said survived bin. = Lhe fainily tradition 
respecting this singular marriage in that, besiden being un- 
commonly elegant in person and manners, she had, on some 
occasion, been instrumental in essentially promoting his lord- 
ship's interest in his early yearn. 

His eldest son, Alexander, ninth earl, was one of the pnvv 
council of King William and a commissioner of the treasury 
In 1700, in his father's lifetime. he obtained the king's letter 
to ait and vote in the Scots parliament in place of the lord 
high treasurer, and, after succeeding to the title, he was, in 
171), elected one of the mxteen representative Scots peers 
and rechosen 1n 1718. He was one of Queen Anne's pnry 
council, and one of the commuisswners of the chamberlan 
eourt in 1711 Dunng the rebellion of 1715, he actively 
promoted the training and disciplining of the fencable men of 
Ayrshire, and joined the earls of Kilmarnock and Glasgow 
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and Lord Sempill at Irvine, 22d August that year, when mz 
thousand men appeared in arms in support of the govern- 
meut. By his prudent management, his lordship cleared the 
estate of a large amoont of debt, and made several purchases 
of land, and died in March 17292 He was thrice inarried 
first, in 1676, to Margaret, eldest daughter of Lord Coch- 
rane, the son of the first earl of Dundonald, secondly, to 
Lady Anne Gordon, daughter of the earl of Aberdeen, high 
chancellor of Scotland, and, thirdly, to Susannah, daughter 
of Sir Archibald Kennedy of Oulzean, baronet, orlebrated for 
her personal beauty, and her patronage of the Scottish muses 
of her day It 1s stated that on her being brought to Edin- 
burgh, just about the time of the Union, by her father, she 
was sutrounded by wooers, of whom Sur John Clerk, baronet, 
of Pennycuik, was hkely to be the successful one, when on 
consulting the carl, whose second countess waa then alive, 
but in a long-continued stats of ill health, ax to the propriety 
of the mateh, hus lordship said, “ Bide awee, Srr Archie, my 
wifc's verv sickly" Ho was little mon. than forty when be 
marned this his third countess. ‘To her the Gentle Shep- 
herd, first published im 1725, 1 dedicated both in Allan 
Ramsay's prose and Hamilton of Bangour » flattering verme, 
Several other publications of the penud were inscribed to her 
ladyship, and to her Ramsay dedicated the music of lun first 
book of songs, « little work now very rnre Ata later porind 
he presented to the countess the orginal manusenpt of his 
great pastoral poem, which she afterwards gave to James 
Boswell, and it in now preserved in the library at Auchinleck, 
along with the presentation letter of the port. She died in 
1780, m the ninety-first year of her age. 

By his first wite the carl had two sons and fonr daughters, 
namely, Hugh, Lord Montgomene, who died wiulo at the 
college of Glasgow im 1696, unmarned, and Alexander, who 
nalvo died young = The daughters were all well marned The 
second daughter, ‘ Lady F flis,” or Fupbeima, became the wife 
of George Lockhart of Carnwath, 31 2, commonly called 
‘Union Lockhart,’ author of the ‘ Memoira of Scotland,’ and 
it mK anid proved an able auxiharv to hin in many of hin secret 
intnyzues on behalf of the exiled Stuart, Dr Daniel Wilson 
m Ins Memorials of Fainburyh, vol 1 p 21, gives the fol- 
lowing cunous anecdote of her Jadyship, which he says he 
obtamed from a grandnephew of Lady Lockhart When not 
engaged in attending parliament, Mr Jacklart remded chiefly 
at his country soat of Dryden, whilt Ladv F ffie paid frequent 
vinits to Fdinburgh, dingused in male attire She used tc 
frequent the coffeehouses, and other placts of public resort, 
aud jomng freely in conversation with the Whig partisans, 
she often obtained nnportant infomation It chanced on onc 
occasion that Mr Forbes, a zealous Wiig, but a man of pro- 
fliate habita, had been iitrusted with some important pn- 
vate papers impheating her husband to forward to govern- 
ment. Lady Lupheimia dressed her two sons, fair and sotme- 
what effeminate-looking youths, 11 guy female attire, and 
sending them out to the cross, they soon attracted the nutice 
of the Whig gallant, and so won on him by their attentions 
that he was indneed to sccompany them to a neighbouring 
tavern, where the pretended courtesans fiurly drink him 
helow the table, and then mfled hin of the dangerous papors. 

By his second wife, the ear] had one daughter, Lady Mary 
Montgomene, whose beauty 1 celebrated in Hamilton of 
Bangours postry, marned to fir David Cunningham of 
Milnecraig, in Ayrabire, baronet, and by his third wife, the 
lovely Countess Susannah, he had three sons, Janies, Lord 
Montgomene, who died under age, Alexander, tenth earl of 
Eglinton, and Arciuhald, eleventh earl, and seven daughters, 
who were all married but one To them their handsome 
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mother tranemitted s nobleness of mien, distinguished at the 
period as the * Egiinton air.” 


Alexander, tenth earl, was only three years of age when 
hee suceseded his father in 1729 In the summer of the fol- 
lowing year, a desolating storm of hail spread ove. dis- 
tnet baronies of the Eglinton estate, te the utter 
destruction of the crops. This gave nee to a lawsuit, and 
after esveral years’ litigation, the court of session decided 
that the tenants were not that year liable in rent. Even the 
miller, to whose mill the corns were astricted, was allowed a 
deduction from hin rent, un account of the defaloation in the 
multores, In 1748, under the act for abolishing the henta- 
ble jurisdictions, hw lordship got seven thousand eight hun- 
dred pounds, in full of his claim of twelve thousand pounds, 
for the redeemable of Renfrew, the bailiary of the 
regality of Kilwinning, and the regality of Cunningham. In 
1768 be was appointed governor of the castle of Dumbarton, 
and on the secession of George the Third, in the following 
year, he wan inade one of the lords of the bedchamber, but 
resigned that appointment in 1767 In 1761 he was chosen 
one of the Sonts representative peern, and in 1768 was re- 
chosen To his patriotio exertions the cuuntry chiefly owes 
the act which abolished the optional clause of the Scots banks 
to refuse payment of their notes for no leas than ax months 
after demand. He first oninmenced that svstem of agricul- 
tural improvement, introducing a new mode of farming in 
his own estates, which wan soon adopted in other parts of 
Ayrshire. He also instituted an agncultural somety, over 
which he premded for several years. Hus death was a vio- 
lent one, and at the time was considered a severe public loss. 
While riding on the 24th October 1769, near Ardrossan, his 
carriage and four servants following hun, he met two men, 
one of whom, Mungo Campbell, an officer of excuse at Salt- 
coats, had a gun in hin hand, and alighting from his horse, 
his lordship desired him, as he had formerly been detected 
killing game on his extates, tu deliver up hus gun, which he 
refused, and, to intimidate him, the carl then ordered hia 
fowling-plece, which was not loaded, to be brought from the 
carriage. [n the scuffle that ensued, Campbell fired at Lord 
Eglinton, who wax mortally wounded, and ded about one 
o'clock the following morning, at Eglinton castle, where he 
had been carmed The murderer was tried before the high 
court of justiolary at Edinburgh, and condemned to death, 
but prevented a public execution by hanging himself in pri- 
son. Dying unmarried, the earl was succeeded by his 


Archibald, eleventh earl, a general in the army and colonel 
of the 5ist foot. He raised the 77th foot, Highlanders, of 
which he was made licutenant-colonel-commandant, 4th 
January 1757, and accompanying that corps to America, 
served under General Amherst in the war which terminated 
in the peace of 1768. He was MI’ for the county of Avr, 
and held the office of equerv to the queen from 1761 to his 
snocession to the title. On lst March 1764 he was appointed 
governor of the castle of Dumbarton, and in February 1766, 
deputy ranger of Hyde Park and St. James’ Park. In 1776 
be was elected one af the sixteen Scots representative peers, on 
a vacancy, and reohosen at the general elections 1780, 1784, 
and 1700. In 1788 he was appointed governor of the castle 
of Edinburgh, and in 1798 be raised a regiment of fencibles, 
of whwh his cousin, Haugh Montgomerie of Coilafield, was ap- 

colonel. He was for seme years colonel of the 
Scots Grey He died 80th October 1796, having heen 
twiee married, and had two daughters, Lady Mary, the elder, 
married Archihald, Lord Montgomerie, eldest son of Hugh, 
twelfth earl of Eximton, thus uniting the fines) and male 
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On the death of the eleventh earl witheut male iesue, s 
large proportion of the estates devolved upon his elder and 
only surviving daughter, Lady Montgomerie, while the tities, 
with about one-half of the lands, fell to the heir male, Hugh 


greater part of the seven years’ war, and was fourteen years 
captain in the first or royal regiment of foot. On the com- 
mencement of hostilities with France in 1778, he was 
appointed major in the Argyle or Western Fencibles, which 
had been rawed in the western counties of Scotland, under 
the joint influence of the Argyle and Eglinton families, of 
which Lord Frederick Campbell was colonel. At the general 
election in 1780, Major Montgomene was chosen hi P for 
Ayrsinre, in opposition to Sir Adam Ferguson of Kilkerran, 
baronet, the previous member He succeeded his father in 
the estate of Coilsfield, on his death in 1788, and in 1784 was 
again returned for Ayralire, but in 1789 vacated his seat on 
being appointed inspector of military roada, the duties of 
which office he performed for some years with great asaiduity, 
travelling on fout over extenmve tracts of rugged ground in 
the Highlands, for the purpose of necertaining the propa 
cournes for the roads. {Douglas's Peerage, Edited by Wood, 
vol. i p. 510) On the declaration of war by the French 
convention against Great Bntain and Hollnnd m 1798, seven 
regiments cf fencibles were ordered to be rused in Scotland, 
for the internal defence of the country Of one of thene, the 
West Lowland fenciblea, raised chiefly in Ayrshire, Major 
Montgomerie was appointed colonel Although a Lowland 
regiment, both in name and men, 1t wore the J/i dress. 
Soon after he rauwed a regunent of the line called ‘the Glas- 
gow regiment,’ which was disbanded in 1795, the men being 
drafted into other regiments. About this time he was ap- 
pointed leutenant-governor of Edinbargh castle, in the room 
of Lord Elphinstone. In 1796 he was agnin returned mem- 
ber of parliament for the countv of Avr, but almost imme- 
diately thereafter he succeeded his coumn, Archibald. in the 
earldom of Eylinton 

In 1798 he was elected one of the representative peers of 
Scotland, on a vacancy, and rechosen at the general election 
in 1802 «In 1806 he was ramed to the British peerage bv 
the title of Baron Ardrossan He was alan a Knight of the 
Thutle, lord-lieutenant of Ayrshire, and one of the prince of 
Wales’ state councillors in Scotland 

Distinguished alike by his good taste and his public spirit, 
the twelfth earl continued the valuable improvements of his 
lands, eapecially in the neighbourhood of Kilwinning, which 
had been begun and carned on by his two immediate 
cessors. He alao rebuilt Eglinton castle, a magnificent edi- 
floes, situated on the banks of the Lugton, 2} miles north of 
Irvine in Ayrshire, and 36 from Glasgow It us of a castellated 
form, and was built about the year 1798 A spectator, look- 
ing upon it from any part of the lawns, has ligh conceptions 
of its grandeur, and of the taste and opulenos of ita proprietor 
bere is a large coroular keep, and at the onrners are ciroular 
turrets jomned together by a curtain,—to use the language of 
fortification The whole is prerced with mudem windows, 
which in some degree destroy the cnstellated effect, but add 
to the internal cunfort. ihe intenor of the fabric corresponds 
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with the magnitude and the beanty of the exterior From a 
specious entrance-hall, a saloon opens, 86 fest in diameter, 
the whole beight of the edifice and lighted from above; and 
from this the principal rooms enter All the apartments are 
spacious, well-lighted, aad furnished and adorned in the most 
superb manner One of them in the front is 52 feet long, 82 
wide, and 24 from floor to celing. Everything about the 
eastle contributes to an imposing display of splendid elegance 
and refined taster Nor are the lawns around it less admired 
for their fine woods, varied surfaces, and beautiful scenery 
The park is 1,200 acres in extent, and has one-third of its 
area in plantation 

In the improvement of the harbour of Ardrossan, at the 
mouth of the Clyde, the earl expended upwards of a hundred 
thousand pounds, and was obliyed to sell several valuable por 
tions of his estate, and toincur a heavy debt, without scoomplish- 
ing his ebject. At his death the worka were suspended He 
died on the 15th December 1819, aged eighty years. He had 
married his cousin Eleonora, daughter of Robert Hamilton of 
Bourtreebill, Ayrslire, by whom he had two sons and two 
daughters. The elder son, Archibald, Lord Montgomerie, a 
major-general in the army, died on the 4th January 1814, at 
Alicant in Spain, whither he had gone for the benefit of lus 
health, having had by his wife, Lady Mary Montgomerie 
above mentioned, two sons, Hugh, who died when about mx 
years of age, and to whose memory an elegant column of 
white marble was erected by his grandfather in a sequestered 
spot among the woods near Eglinton castle, and Archibald- 
William, thirteenth carl Their widowed mother took for her 
second husband on 18th January 1615, Sir Charies Montohen 
Lamb, baronet, and died 12th June 1448. The Hon Roger 
Montgomerie, the earl’s second son, a heutenant in the navy, 
died of pestilential disease at Port Royal in Jamaica, in 
January, 1799, unmarried ‘The elder daughter, Lady Jane, 
marned in 1828, Edward Archibald Hamilton, Esq of Blagk- 
house, formerly of the Hon East India Company's service. 
They resided for a long time at Roselle, a seat of the earl of 
Eglinton, about two miles from Ayr Lady Jane Hamilton 
died in 1859 Lady Lilas, the younger daughter, married 
first in 1796, Robert Dundas Maoqueen, Exq of Braxfield, 
who died in 1816, and secondly, m 1817, Richard Alexander 
Oswald, Euq of Auchincrwive. 

A portrait of the twelfth earl, in the oostume of the Weat 
Lowland Fencibles, done by subscmption, ws placed in the 
Justiciary Hall of the County Buildings, Ayr It was painted 
‘y Sir Henry Raeburn, from the original in Eglinton castle. 
He was s brave solder and 2 stnct disciplinanan, but lis 
oratorical powers were not of a high order His character 
has been thus correctly depicted by Burns in the ‘ Karnest 
Ory and Prayer,’ as given m Cunningham's edition of his 
works 

“Thee, sodger Hugh, my watchman stented, 
If bardies e’er are represented , 
I ken, if that your sword were wanted, 
Ye'd lend your hand 
Bat when there's ought to azy anent it 
Ye're at a stand.” 


In private life it 1s stated that the earl displayed much of the 
spirit and manners of the ancient baron He had the finest 
horses and equipages in the country He was greatly devoted 
to music, kept his family piper, and performed himself on the 
violin with considerable skill. He was the composer of the 
popular tunes called ‘Lady Montgomene's Reel,’ and ‘ Ayr- 
shire Lassea,’ besdes several other admired airs, a selection 
of whieh was published by Mr Turnbull of Glasgow 


His grandson, Archibald-Wiliam Montgomerie, thirteenth 
earl, was born 29th December 1812, at Palermo in Sicily, 
where his father was at the time in the command of British 
troops. His mother, Lady Mary Montgomene, was his father's 
cousin, and heiress of Archibald, the eleventh earl. In his 
early years he was intrusted to the care of his aunt, Lady 
June, and during his minority the Eglinton estate was re’ 
heved of many of the burdens on it. On obtaining the 
inanagement of his own affairs in 1888, his lordship reocom- 
menoed the works which had been so long suspended at 
Ardrossan, and that harbour, to the importance of which 
the railway betwixt Glasgow and Ayr adds considerably, is 
now in a prosperous condition A carcular pier, 900 yards in 
length, coverx the harbour un the south and west; while the 
Horwe Isle—n rock presenting about twelve acres of good 
pasture—whelters it on the north-west, and the isthmus of 
Kintyre, and the island of Arran protect the channel fruin 
the violence of the Atlantic storms. 

The Karl of Egiinton waa, at one period, well known on the 
turf as an eminent supporter and, patron of fiold sports, In 
August 1889 he got up at Eglinton castle a gorgeous pagennt 
in imitation of the tournaments of the middle agua, one of the 
most distinguished actors in which was the prince Lows 
Napoleon elected 2d December 1852 emperor of the French. 
The Queen of Beauty on the oocasion was Lady Seymour, 
youngest daughter of Thomas Shendan, aq, and grand- 
daughter of the celebrated Richard Brinsley Sheridan, aster 
of the Hon Mra. Norton Her ladyalip marned Lord Sey- 
mour, son and heir of the duke of Sumeruct, in 1480 = In 
1840 the earl of Eglinton was served har male general of 
George, fourth carl of Wintoun (the fifth carl, who was at- 
tainted, having Icft no issue). On the acceamon to office of 
the earl of Derby's adiministration in February 1852, Lord Eg- 
hnton was appointed to succeed the earl of Clarendon as lord- 
heatenant of Ireland, and remained in that high powtion until 
the earl of Aberdoen became Premier in the following Deoemnber , 
he was reappomted in March 1858, when the earl of Derby 
resumed offico, and continued in the post till a change of 
munstry in June 1859 In 1852 he was sworn a inem- 
ber of the pnvy council, and m November of the same 
year elected lord-rector of the umvoruty of Giangow He 
uw a doctor of laws and a doctor of civil law In 1842 he 
was appointed lord-lieutenant of Ayrshire, and was colonel of 
the Ayrshire militia from 1886 to 1852, when he resigned 
In 1858 he was nade « kinght of the Thistle, and in June 
1859 created earl of Winton in the peerage of the United 
Kingdom He married, lst in 1841, Theresa, daughter of 
Charles Newoomen, kang , and widow of Richard Howe Cockerel, 
Eaq , Commander, Royal Navy, by whom he had insua, Ar- 
chibald- William, Lord Montgomere, born in 1841; Lady 
Egidia, born in 1843, Hon. Seton-Montoleu, born in 1846, 
Hon George Arnulph, born in 1848. The countess died in 
1853, and the earl marned, 2dly, in 1858, when lord-heutenant 
of Ireland, Lady Adela-Caroline Harnett Capel, born in 1828, 
daughter of Arthur Algernon, 6th earl of Kesex, lnsue, two 
daughters. His 2d countess died Dec. 8ist, 1860, after hav- 
ing given birth to a daughter on the 7th The earl himself 
died at St. Andrews, of apoplexy, Oct. 4, 1861 He eldest 
son, Archibald William, Lord Montgomerie, succeeded as 14th 
earl. His titles are, Baron Montgomerie (conferred before 
1449), earl of Eglinton (before 1608), Baron Kilwinning 
(1615), in the peerage of Scotland, and Baron Ardrossan of 
Ardrossan (1806), and earl of Winton (1859) in the peerage of 
the United Kingdum The 18th earl was one of the most 
popular lords-leutenant that Ireland ever possessed. 
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Exono, Lord, a tithe of the earl of Wemyas, usually borne 
by his eldest son. Seo Wesrves, earl of. 


ELDER, Witiiam, an eminent engraver of 
the seventeenth century, was a native of Scotland, 
and excelled principally in heads He engraved 
a print of himsclf in a far cap, and avother in a 
wig Among his works are heads of Pythagoras, 
Dr Mayern, John Ray, Dr Morton, Archbishop 
Sancroft, George Parker, Charies Snell, writing- 
master, Admiral Russell, and Judge Pollexfen 
His best work was a plate of Ben Jonson He 
died about 1698 


Exar, a surname derived from the pansb or town of that 
name in the county of Moray or Elgin, which is generally 
supposed to have been so called from Helyy, one of the chiefs 
of the army of Sigurd the Norwegian earl of Orkney, who 
about &07 conquered Onithnesa, Ross, Sutherland, and Mo- 
ray, and probably made a settlement at Elgin. Aa the word 
Holgyn ws still used in the Inscription on the moorporation 
seal of the town, it 1s probable that this etymology uw correct. 

Eratn, Earl of, a title in the peerage of Scotland, pos- 
sensed by « branch of the illustrious and royal house of Bruce, 
first conferred on 2ist June 1683, by Charles the First on 
Thomas, third Lord Bruce of Kinloss, second son of the 
celabrated lawyer Sir Kilward Bruce, created in 1602 Lord 
Bruce of Kinloss, a memoir of whom is given in the first 
volume of this work, page 428 The eari's elder brother, 
Edward, necond Lord Bruce of Kinloss, one of the gentlemen 
of the bedchamber to King James the First of England, was 
killed in a duel near Rergen-op-Zoom, in August 1018, by 
Sir kdward Sackville, afterwards earl of Dorset The earl 
was, on Ist August 1641, cruated a peer of England by the 
title of Baron Broce of Whorlton, in the county of York, and 
died on 2lut December 1063, in the 65th ycar of hus age. 

Hia only son, Robert, second earl, was, with ‘Thomas 
Wentworth, earl of Cleveland, appointed in 1660, lord heu- 
tenant of the county of Bedford, and having given proofs of 
his loyalty to Obarles the First, and been active in the re- 
sturation of Charies the Second, he was, 1®th March 1668-4, 
created, in the English pecrage, Baron Bruce of Skelton, in 
the county of York, Viscount Bruce of Ampthill, in thie 
sounty of Redford, and carl of Ailesbury, in the county of 
Backingham Hoe was afterwards constituted anole lord lieu- 
tenant of the county of Bedford, and in 1678 appointed one of 
the six prem who, with twelve members of the House of Com- 
inons, were nominated commissioners for taking the account 
of such monies as had been raised and assigned to his majesty 
during hia war with the Dutch He was sworn of the privy 
council, 18th October 1673, and waa one of the gentlemen of 
the bedchamber He was also a commissioner for executing 
the office of earl-marshal of Enginnd, as deputy of Henry, 
duke of Norfolk, and at the coronation of James the Second 
was one of the lords who carried St. Edward's staff 3 (n 
80th July 1685 he was appointed lord chamberlain of the 
boussbold. He died at Ampthill, 20th Octoher 1685. 
Wood, in his Fasti Onenteneie, eayn that he was well versed 
In English history and antiquities, a lover of all such as were 
profemors of those studies, and 2 curious collector of manu- 
scripts, especially of those which related to England and Eng- 
Hah antiquities. He married Diana, daughter of Henry Grey, 
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firat carl of Stamford, by whom he had eight sons and nine 
danghters. Of the sons, five died young. 

The sixth son, Thomas, third earl of Elgin and sesond of 
Allesbary, by which title he is known in history, was amongst 
the first in 1688, to invite the prince of Orange to come to 
England, as a mediator between the king and the people, but 
on learning the prince's designs, he refused to sanction his 
dethronement of his father-in-law, and offered his services to 
King James, on the prince of Orange's embarking his troops 
for England. He accompanied the king in his barge on his 
departure for Rochester He never took the oaths to King 
William and Queen Mary, and on July 5, 1690, a proclama- 
tion was wseued by the latter, durmg the absence of the king 
in Ireland, for his apprebension and that of several other 
persons who, like him, Se ee 
government. Hus lordship, however, was not 
that occasion, and in 1691, Kmg William gave the royal 
assent to an act to enable Thomas, earl of Ailesbury, and his 
countess, to make provision for payment of debts and to make 
leases of their estates. In 1695 the earl was accused of 
having been at a meeting hold in May, at the Old King’s 
Head Tavern, in Aldersgate Street, London, with other 
friends of the exiled family, for the purpose of consultmg bow 
to restore King James, wherehpon ho was committed to the 
J ower in February 1695-6 His countess, (Elisaboth Seymour, 
nister and heiress of William, duke of Somerset, with whom 
he got large estutes in England,) was en affitcted at hus con- 
finement that she died in childbed soon after The earl was 
admitted to bal, on 12th February following, and obtained 
King William's permission to remde at Brussels. He there 
married, secondly, Charlotte, countess of Sannu, of the 
ancient and noble house of Argenteau, in the duchy of Bra- 
bant. He died at Brusecls in November 1741, m the 86th 
year of his age. By his first wife he bad four sona and two 
daughters, and by the second he had an only daughter, 
Oharlotte Mana, marned m 1722 to the prince of Horne, one 
of the princes of the empire. One of this lady’s daughters, 
Ehasbeth Philippine, married Prince Gustavus Adolpbus of 
Stolberg Guedern, and was the mother of Louisa Maximihana, 
the wifo of the pretender, Princo Charles Edward Stuart. 

The second and only surviving son, Charlics, fourth earl af 
Elgin, and third of Ailesbury, was, on December 81, 1711, 
in the hfetame of hin father, summoned by writ to the house 
of peers (being one of the twelve peers created and summoned 
that day, to necure a majontr in the House of Lords for the 
Tory administration), by the title of Lord Bruce of Whoriton, 
and by letters patent, in 1746 he was created Lord Bruce of 
Tottenham in Wilshire, to hsm and his heirs male, with 
hmitation of that honour to his nephew, the Hou. Thomas 
Bruce, youngest eon of George, earl of Cardigan, and the ladv 
Elisabeth Bruce, his wife, the earl of Elpn's sister Huis 
lordship was thrice married, und by his first wife, Lady 
Anne Saville, eldest daughter and one of the coheressus ot 
William marquis of Halifax he had two suna, who both died 
young, and two daughters. 1y his nevond wife, a 
of the earl of Burhngton, be had no issue, and by his third 
countess, a daughter of the fourth duke of Argyle, he had x 
daughter, Lady Mary, who marned Charles third duke of 
Richmond and Lennox. 

In the fourth earl uf Elgin ended the male line of Edward 
Lord Bruce of Kinloss, second son of Sir Edward Bruce of 
Blairhall, and by his leavmg no male issue the title of cari of 
Aileabury became extinct, and that of earl of Elgin devolved 
on the heir male, Charlies Bruce, moth earl of Kincardine in 
the Scottish peerage, [see Kincarvie, earl of,] while the 
title of Lord Bruce of Tottenham reverted to his nephew, the 
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Hen. Thomas Bruce Brudenell, already mentioned, created | cvurt of the elector of Hesse Cassel, and afterwards with the 
earl of Ailesbury 18th June 1776. The son of the latter was | Prussian army during their active operations in Germany, in 
created marquis of Allesbory, Earl Bruce, and Viscount ! the beginning of 1783. He was attached to the Austrian 
| forces until the final evacnation of the Netherlands in 1794. 


Savernake in 1821. 

Charles, fifth earl of Elgin, and ninth earl of Kincardine, 
(descended from Sir George Brace of Carnock, third son of 
Edward Bruce of Biairhall, father of the first Lord Bruce of 
Kinloss,) was born about 1732, succeeded his father in the 
earldom of Kingardine in 1740, and hia knnmnan the earl of 
Elgin and Ailesbury, in his Scottish titles, in 1747, and was 
thenceforth styled earl of Elgin and Kincardine He wan a 
nobleman distinguuhed by the goodness of his heart, his 
amiable manners, and many virtues. almost con- 
atantly at his seat of Broomhall, in Fife, he devoted hunswif 
to the improvement of his lands, and was Inghly instrumen- 
tal in promoting the agniulture of both parts of the United 
Kingdom Dscovenng a verv extensive inmestone rock on 
his estate, he employed about four hundred men in working 
‘¢, built a town of a hundred houses for their accommoda- 
sion, erected a nuinber of kilns for burning the stone, and at 
& very considerable cxpense opened a fine harbour He mar 
ried Martha, only child of Thomas White, ksq , an enunent 
merchant and banker, London, and had isaue three daughters 
and four sons. Hus lordalup died 14th May 1771 From 
the judicious manner in which hw countess had educnted hur 
own children, she was selucted to fill the important offlu of 
governess to the Princess Charlotte of Wales. 

The eldest son, Wilham Robert, mzth carl of Elmn and 
tenth of Kincardine, enjoyed the title only two mouths, dying 
at Broomball 15th July 1771, in the mghth vear of his ag, 
and was succeeded by his next brother, Thomas, seventh 
earl The Hon Charles-Andrew Bruce, the tlurd son of the 
fifth earl of Elgin, was placed on the Bengal civil establish- 
ment in 1783, and after boing a remor merchant, second 
judge of the provincial court of appeal and cireut for the 
divimon of Calcutta, was appomted governor of Prince of 
Wales’ Jaland, and died 27th December 1830 The Hon 
Jamea Bruce, the fourth son, MP for Marlborough, and 
subsequently precisa whiter in the office of Lord Grenville, 
necretary of state, was drowned while croaamg the Don in 
Yorkshire 10th July 1798, aged 28 

The second son, Thomas, seventh earl of Figin, and 
eleventh earl of Kincardine, celebrated as the collector of 
the Elgin marbles, was born 20th Tuly 1766, and re- 
ceived jus education at Harrow and Westmiuster schools, 
and at the univermty of St. Andrews. On leaving the uni- 
versity, he went to Paris, and for nearly two voars studied 
there under a professor of public law He then proceeded to 
Germany, where he continued a considerable time, in the pro- 
seoution of military studies. In 1785 he entered the army an 
enmgn in the third regiment of foot guarda, and in 179 he 
purchased a company in the 65th regiment of foot. In 1793, 
he had the brevet rank of major in the army, and, tn 1796, 
was appointed major to the 12th regumeut of foot. (n raw- 
Ing a fencible regiment the same year he obtamed the rank 
of Beutenant-colonel. Jun 1802 he became colonel, and on 
25th October 1800, major-genoral. He attained to the full 
rank of general in 1837 = He was also « heutenant-general of 
the Royal Archers in Scotland 

In 1790 Lord Elgin was sent on a special mission to 
Leopold the Second, emperor of Germany, whoin, m the fol- 
lowing year, be accompanied on a tour to huis Italian domi- 
nions. When the Bntush embasay qutted Pans in 1792, 
Lord Elgm was appointed envoy extraordinary to the court of 
Brussels, and when the French armies oocupied the Nether- 
lands in the end of that year, he was employed first at the 


In the fullowing year he wax appointed envoy extraordinary 
and muuster plempotentiary to the king of Prussia. in 1709 
he was constituted ambassador to Turkey, and he continned 
in the east till the French were finally driven out of Egypt. 
On that occasion he wan imvested with the Turkish order uf 
the crescent. 

Huw embasay to the Sublime Porte was the cause of his 
bemg able to preserve those magnificent relics of ancient 
Grecian « ulpture to which bis name has been given, and the 
removal of which to this country has beon of #0 much service 
in promoting the atudy of the arts. On proceeding to Con- 
stantinople ho visited Greee, which then formed part of the 
Turkish dommions, and anxiow to rescue those beautiful re- 
mais of antiquity from that destruction to which they were 
evidently destined, availing hinoself of the opportunities of his 
station, he succeeded in forming, principally from the ruins of 
the Parthenon at Athena, a splendid collection of statues, 
basso-relicvos, specimens of architecture, and other valuable 
frngments of anciqnt art, bemden medalx, and a very cunous 
series of insenptions, lx anming with the famous Boustrophe- 
don, which he wax so fortunate an to procure at Cape 
Sigmum on the plan of Trov, contumme speermenn of nll the 
vanations in the Greek alphabet. These were safely brought 
over to England in 1814, and ultimately purchased by 
government for thirty-five thousand pounds, not half the sam 
spent by lis lordship im collecting and transporting them to 
Grunt Brituin, which, with tho interest of the money ex- 
peuded, ainounted to seventy-four thousand pounds. Thess 
invaluable specimens of art are now m the British Museum, 
under the name of tho Flin Marbles, When first brought 
over from Grecce, they were placed in a stuble-like apartmont 
in the corner of Burlington House, London, where the kind- 
ness of his lordslup adnutted artaste of all classes to view and 
draw from thom 

Mach unmented obloquy has been thrown on the earl of 
Elan by Lord Byron and others, for removing these antiqui- 
ties trom Athens. ‘ The Curse of Minerva,’ one of Lord By- 
ron’s most stinging satires, was especully directed against lun 
lordsinp for thin patriot act. [he noble poet also has an 
allumon to Lord Flgin's conduct im this respect, in his ‘ Eng- 
lish Bards and Seotch Reviewers, and he inserted soine m- 
dipnant remarks, on what he considcrod his plunder of the 
Parthenon, in a note to the sesond Canto of Childe Harold 
In an ode to ¢ [he Parthenon,’ in James and Horace Smith's 
rerics of poetical imitations, entitled Horace m London’ 
published in 1818, Minerva 1s made tu say in reference to 
Lord Kigin’s removal of these ancient wnonwuunta of Athens 
and Tord Byron's satire 


“ All who behold my mutilated pile, 
Shall brand Its ravarsr with classic rage 
And soon a titled bart from Britnius inle 
Thy country « proalee and suffrace shall onyayce 
And fire with Athens wronyr an angry age 


But im despite of po: tie ire the verdict of the publa and af 
postenty on the salyect is thut Lord lyin conferred a ner- 
vice on art, by bringing to Kngland what hos furnished, and 
will long continue to furnish, models of study for artista, of 
the very highest character Destruction would have been 
their fate had they not been removed by his lordship. Their 
removal was effected with the express sanction of the rulers 
of the country, and no dimatisfaction was evinced by the ne 
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of these invaluable remains, however, 


to Britain In the Vatican at Rome, in Wirtemberg, Russia, 
and other continental states, are casts in plasterof these au- 
perb relies of ancient Grecian art. 

eatabliahed excellent schools st his lime and 


11th March 1799, to Mary, only child of Wil- 
Nisbet, Esq of Dirleton, Haddingtonshire, by 
jasue two sons and three daughters. This 
marriage was dissolved in 1808, when Lady Elgin married 


Nov 1841, and his two elder sons having predeceased him, be 
was succecded by his eldest son by his second marnage. 

This nobleman, James, eighth earl of Elgin and twelfth earl 
of Kincardine, born in Park [.ane, London, 20th July 1811, 
was educated at Christ Church, Oxford, where he was first class 
in clansics in 1882, He afterwards became a fellow of Merton. 
In August 1841 he was elected M P for Southampton, and suc- 
eseded his father as earl in November of the same year Gov- 
ernor-general of Jamaica from March 1842 to August 1846; 
gorernor-general of Canada 1816 to 1854 In March 1857 
he was sent to China as plenipotentiary, and concluded there 
the treaties of 1858 , Postmaster general in Jane 1859 Mar- 
ried, first, in April 1841, Elaabeth Mary, only child of 
Charles Lennox-Oumming-Bruce, Eaq of Kinnaird and Rose- 
fale, lesue, a danghter, Lady Elma The countess died 7th 
Joly 1848. He lordship married, 2dly 7th Nov 1846, Lady 
Marv Loulaa, a danghter of the earl of Durban, issue, four 
sons and a daughter 


Kurang, a title in the peerage of Scotland, conferred in 
1648, on Sir Patrick Murray, descended from the Murrays of 
Blackbarony in Peebles-ainre, who clam an ancient descent 
independent of all other famihes of the name, [see Murray, 
surname of,] and whose great ancestor is supposed to have 
been Johan de Morreff, in the Ragman Roll, one of those 
Scots barons who awore allegiance to Fdward the First in 
1296. William de Moray, conjectured to be his son, was one 
of the taken at the battle of Durham with King 
David the Second, 17th October 1846. John de Moravia or 
Murray, supposed to be this William's son, a man of distin- 
guished rank and figure in the reigns of Kings Robert the 
Second and Third, is particularly mentioned in a charter of 
date 14th March 1409-10, as proprietor of the lands of Hal- 
ton-Murray or Blackbarony From him descended m a 
dtrect line, Andrew Murray of Blackbarony, hving m the six- 
teenth century, who by his second wife, Griselda, daughter of 





The third son, Sir Gideon Murray, an eminent lawyer, was 
appeinted a lord of sension, when he assumed the judicial 
tatle of Lord Elibank. In his youth he applied himesif te the 
stady of theology, but had the musfortune, in a quarrel, te kill 
a man of the name of Aitohison, for which he was imprisoned 
in the castle of Edinburgh. Having got into the good graces 
of the wife of Chancellor Arran, through her influence he pro- 
cured his release and a remission. [Scott of Scotstarvels 
Stoggering State, p. 49] He now gave up all thoughts of 
the oburch, and became chamberlain to his nephew of the 
half-blood, Sir Walter Scott of Buccleuch. He was first de- 
signed of Glenpottie, and had a charter of the lands of Eji- 
hank, or Eliburn, in the county of Selkirk, with a salmon 
fishing in the Tweed, 15th March 1598-4. He is said to 
have carried the standard of Buoccleach, in a border conflict 
between the Scotts and the Johnstons, when Lord Maxwell 
was slan He was knighted by the earl of Dunfermline, 
lord chancellor, on 4th March 1605, and on 20th February 
1610, he obtained a pension of twelve hundred pounds Scots 
from the earl of Dunbar, which was afterwards ratefied by the 
estates. In 1611 the king presented him with what ws de- 
scribed as a “ guilt hasmng (gilt basin), whiche wes given to 
us by our burgh of Edinburgh, with thair propyne (mft) .f 
money, at our first entre of the said burgh, at cur last being 
in our said kingdome. Tomdder with two guilt cuppes, one 
of them in forme of a salmond, presented to us by our burgh 
of Glasgow, and another guilt cuppe, which was given us by 
the towne of Carlisle. Togedier, also, with some remanent 
of musk and ambergreise which was unspent at our being 
thair, and lasthe, ane large iron chest, which did some time 
belong to the late earl of Gowne.” [Skene Papers, in Adv 
Lib. No. 21) Inthe parhament which met at Edinburgh, on 
15th October 1612, he wan member for the county of Selkirk, 
and was elected one of the lords of the articles for the small 
barons. Ho was also appointed a member of a commussion 
for revising the penal statutes, and of another for setting the 
order of a taxation then granted to King James the Sixth, on 
the occasion of the marnage of his daughter, the princess 
Ehaabeth When the king’s favourite, Robert Kerr, (in Eng- 
land altered into Carr) afterwards earl of Somerset, was ap- 
pointed lord high treasurer in 1613, he constituted Sir Gideon 
Murray hw deputy, in winch mtuation he was subsequently 
continued by the earl of Mar, when appointed to the same 
office. On the 2d November, the same year, be was admitted 
one of the lords of seamon. In 1616 his penmon was ang- 
mented to two thousand four hundred pounds Scots, and ex- 
tended to the hfetime of his two sons, and, at the same time, 
he recaaved permniamon from the Lords of Exchequer, to import 
yearly thirty tons of wine free of duty which privilege was also 
extended to his sons. The entire management of the revenue 
of Scotland was in his lordalup’s hands, and it is acknow- 
ledged to have been so jndicious that he was not only enabled 
to repur the palaces and royal residences of Holyroodhouse, 
Edinburgh castle, Lanhthgow, Starling castle, Dunfermline, 
Falkland, and Dumbarton castle, with the eddition of new 
edifices to them all, but he had eo much money in the treasury 
as to defray the of James and his court on his visit 
to Scotland in 1617 The king had a very high sense of his 
services, and on one occasion, Sir Gideon happenmg, in the 
king’s bedroom, to drop hie chevron, his majesty, though 
both old and stiff, stooped down and gave him his glove, sny- 
ing, “ My predecessor, Queen Elisabeth, thought she did a 
favour to any man who was with her, when she let 
her glove fall, that be might take it up, and give # to her, 
bat, Sir, you may say a king lifted your glove.” Yet fer all 
thus, James, in 1631. was induced, on an accusation made ‘yw 
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of treasurer depute, to order him tv be sent a prisoner to 
Scotland, and a day was appointed for hu tral. He was so 
mmch affected by this treatment that he took to bed. and 
abstained from food, believing, says Sootstarvet, [Staggermg 
State, page 51,] that he had no money either to get meat or 
drink to himeelf, and, after an illness of twenty daya, dunng 
the part of which he remamed stupified and silent, he 
died on 28theJune 1621 By Margaret Pentland, lus wife, 
he had two sons and a daughter, Agnes, marned to Sir 
Wiliam Scott of Harden, who was the eldest son of “ The 
Flower of Yarrow” The second aon was, in 1610, committed 
to the castle of Edinburgh for accepting of « challenge from 
the son of Lord Cranstoun, whule the latter was sent to the 
eastle of Blackness for sending it. Both youths being called 
before the privy council, a reconciliation took place, but Lord 
Cranstoun's son, for attempting to renew the quarrel, was 
banished the king's dominions till he could make hw peace 
with his majesty A canous Ictter on the sulject, from 
the pnvy council to King James at London, under date 10th 
Auguat 1610, is inserted in Prtorira’s Crommal Trials vol 
fii, p. 505, quoted from the Denmylne MSS m the Advo- 
exte’s Library 

Sir Patek Murray, tho eldor son, was appointed, in his 
tather’s lifetime, by a letter under the great neal, dated 27th 
June 1611, governor or keeper of the king's castl of Cuer- 
loverock, with an annuits of fifty pounds sterling for life. 
He got several charters of land between 161% aud 1630, and 
was pomesned of a large estat. «(On 16th May 1628 he was 
created a bnronet of Nova Scotia, and in the parliament of 
June 1638 he was elected ono of the lords of the articles for 
the barons, He was rawed to the peerage by the tatlo of 
Lord Ehbank, by patent dated at Oxfurd, 18th March 1643, 
to nm and his bers inule whateoover He adhered firmly to 
Charles the First dunng all the time of the e1vil war, and lent 
the long a large sum of money when at Oxford, Ins mnyentv'’s 
bond for which the fanuly are aud still to retam ie was 
one of the mx peers who, in January 1647, opposed thi de- 
lvering up of Clinrles to the parliament of Fnglind He 
died 12th November 1719 His lordship was four times 
inarried, and had several children = One of his sons settled m 
Ireland, and was ancestor of the Vurravs of Ravigny there 

Hie eldest son, by his second wifi (Ehzabeth, daughter of 
Sir James Dundas of Armuston) Patrick second Lord Eiibank, 
janed the marquis of Montrose when he apy nred in arms for 
Charles the Firat in 1644, and was flued twenty thonsand 
merks by the committee of parhament in 1tdG He died 
18th february 1661 By lis wife, Lady Khiznbeth Stewart, 
second daughter uf the second carl of Traqueur, lord ligh 
treasurer of Scotland, he had, with one daughter two sons, 
Patrick, thurd lord, and the Hon John Murray, a captain in 
the army, killed at the battle of Antrim, in Ireland. 

Patneck, third lord, was a privy councillor to hing Janes 
the Seventh, but in 1687 was lad aside for oppomng tle 
repeal of the penal Jawa, and died the same year Bg ns 
wife, Anne, daughter of Alexander Barnet, archinshop finst of 
Glasgow, and afterwards of St. Andrews, and widow of the 
seventh Lord Elphinston, he bad, with four daughters, onc son, 

Alexander, fourth lord, born 9th Marcel 1677 He was a 
minor at the time of his father's death, and on commg of age 
he took the oaths and his acat in the Scots parliament 19th 
duly 1698. He supported the treaty of Union, and died 
in February 1786, in his fifty-ninth year He marned 


Elisabeth, daughter of Mr George Sturlmg, surgeon in bdin- 
Surgb, and M.P for that city and by her he had, with seve- 
tal cdlanghters, five sons. 
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The Hon, Alexander Murray, the fourth son, was an on- 
wign in the 26th foot or Cameronians, his commission being 
dated 11th August 1787 He was ao enthumastic a Jacobite 
as to propose heading an insurrection in favour of the Pre- 
tender, and at the Weatminster election of 1750, which was 
keenly contested, he was extremely active on the part of Sir 
George Vandeput, the candidate opposed to government. A 
complaint was preferred against lim to the House of Commona 
by Peter Legh, high balhff of Westaninster, that Mr Murray 
had encourned a mob to proceed to acts of violence against 
hin, saving, with imprecations, “ Will nobody knook the dog 
down? Wall nobody kill the dog?” On this complaint he 
was ordered on 6th bebruary 1751, to be committed cluse 
praoner to Newgate, and as he refused tu express contrition 
on his knees, he was detwned in coniinement till the eno- 
ceeding June, when he was released by a prorogation of par- 
hament. Acoumpanied by Lord Carpenter, and Sir George 
Vandvput in his ovach, and the shernffu of London in a chanvt, 
Mr Murray went in prucesnon, preceded by a great concourse 
of people, frum Newgate to the house of his brother Lord 
Khbank m Hennetta Street, near Oxford Market, London, a 
flag bung carned before him, insenbed, “ Murray and Liber 
tv” \ mezzotinto pmnt of lim was engraved, and a pam- 
phiet publushed, entitled * The Cine of Alexander Murray 
keg. in w appeal to the people of Great Britain, more par- 
ticularly to the mbhabitants of Westminster’ As thus pam- 
phiet contained soc severe reflections against a noble duke, 
the House of Commona, and the high buliff of Westminster, 
a general search was made for itvand on the 2d July, the 
printer, Owen the publusher, and several bouksellera were ex- 
amined at the secretary of state's office, whon the two foriner 
were orderad into custody and the rest discharged Not 
choomng to place hunself again im the power of the House of 
Cominous, he went, in November of the same year, to resiule 
in France, where lic wax stylod Count Murray At the meet 
ing of parluanent, 26th November, a motion was carried mm 
the House of Commonn for ins bemg recommitted to New 
gate, and n procimnation was issued offering a reward of five 
hundred pounds for taking him mto custody He was at 
Pana in 37683 when he made a consprucun figure in the 
quarrel betwixt his frend Captun Forbes and the noted John 
Wilken, Ble also proved extremely active in behalf of the 
punser im the yroat * Douglas caus’ against the duke of 
Hamilton He romamed im cole ull Aprl 1771, when le 
win recalled to Kngland, by # Ictter from the privy council, 
and died, unmarried, in 1777 

Ihe Hon James Murray, the fifth son, a distinguished 
general, also attracted, during his life, a considerable sharo of 
publ attention [lu entered the army very young, and was 
one of the briyadiers of Wolfc's torces at the taking of Quebeo, 
of which he was appointed governor, and dustinguished hunself 
by his defence of thut city In 1768, he was nominated guver- 
nor of Canuds. 111774 he was appointed governor of Minorea, 
and in his defence of Fort St. Pluhp m 1781 and 17#3, he 
dixplayed the inust heroic traits of fidelity and valour = The 
fort having been for some tame closely bemeged by the oum- 
bined forces of France and Spain, under the duke dc Gnillon, 
the moxt strenuous (florta were mad« to obtain possesion of 
it, but the anaulants beang repulsed in all their attacks, the 
duke, despairing of success, touk the opportunity of a gum- 
inunication relative to an cxchange of prisoners, to offer Gen- 
eral Murray one millon of mancy with a forngn peerage, to 
surrender the place = Gcnern! Murray immediately notified 
this disgraceful propos in the orders to the garnson, amd 
vent the following indignant letter to the commander of the 
alles “Fort St Phibp, 18th October 1781 —When your 
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brave anesster wns desired by his sovereign te anmsinate 
the dnke de Guise, he returned the answer which you sheuld 
huve dona, when you were charged to assassinate the char- 
acter of a man whoss birth is as illustrious as your own, or 
that of the duke de Guise. [can have no feidier communi- 
cation with you bet in arma If you have any humazity, 
pray send clothing for your unfortunate prisoners in my pos- 
seasion. Leave it at a distance to be taken up for them, be- 
cause I will admit of no contact for the fature, but euch as is 
hostile to the mont inveterate degree.” To this the duke 
replied “Your letter restores each of us to our places; it 
confirms me in the high opinion I have always had of you. 
I accept your last proposal with pleasure.” | 
The garrison, reduced to great extremities, three-fourths of 

the men being cnt off by the scurvy, was at length compelled 
to capitulate, and they marched out with all the honours of 
war, declaring that the surrender was made to God alone. 
In his letter to the earl of Hilleborough, one of the secreta- 
rien of state, dated Minorea, 16th February 1782, giving an | 
account of the surrender, General Marray save, Perhaps x 
more noble nor = more tragical acene wan never exhibited | 
than that of the march of the garnaon of St. Philip's throagh 
the Spanish and French armien, It consisted ot no more | 
than alx hundred old decrepid soldiers, two hundred seamen, | 
one hundred and twenty of the royal artillery, forty-five Cor- 
atoana, Greeka, &e. The two armies were drawn up in two 
lines, the battalions fronting each other, forming a way for ww 
to pass through. They consiated of fourteen thousand men 
Ruch waa the distressingigures of our men that many of the 
Spanish and French troops are said to have shed tears as 
they pamed them For my own part I felt no uneasiness 
upon thie occasion hut what proceeded from the miserable 
disorder which threatened us with destruction Thanks to 
the Almighty. my apprehensions are now abated, the hu- 
manity of the duke de Crillon (whose heart was most senmbly 
towobed with the misfortunes of such brave men) has gone 
even beyond my wishes, In providing evervthing which can 
contribute to our recovery” In consequence of some charges 
oronght General Murray in relation to the megn, by 
Slr Willian Draper, deputy governor of Minorca, the former 
waa brought before a court martial at the Horse Guarda, 
London, 13th November 1782, and acquitted of all, except 
two of the most trifling, for which he was adjndged to be 
reprimanded. Upon the judgment of the court being com- 
municated to the king, the jndge-advonate notified that hix 
majesty approved of the opmion of the court martial, but 
that in conaeqnence of the zeal, courage, and firmness with 
which General Murray had conducted himself in the defence 
of Fort St. Philip, a» well as of his former long and approved 
services, his majesty had been graciously pleased to dispense 
with any other reprimand, in respect of the musoconduct of 
which he has been in two instances found guilty, than that 
which the sentence of the court martiai in iteelf virtually 
conveyed His majesty at the same time expressed much 
concern that an officer of Sir Wilham [Draper's rank and dis- 
character should have exhibited charges against 

his superior officer which the court martial had deemed to be 
frivolona and ill-feanded, As a duel was anticipated between 
the two officers, frem some offensive expresmons made use of 
hy Sir William Draper to General Murray, and the latter's 
reply, on the interference of his majesty, Sir William, on the 
6th February 1783, expressed his conceru at having made 
wee of words which he acknowledged were very improper and 
unjustifiable; and General Murray, on the Sth, declared that 
he thought himesif unfortanate that any part of his conduct 
dering his command in Minorea should have given effence to 
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Sir William Draper; end so this disagreeable affair tuul- 


repaid to him out of the public money, Oth May 1766. 
General Murray died June 18, 1794. Of thus heroic com- 
mander a woodcut is subjoined from an engraving by Nesle: 


The Hon Barbara Murray, eldest daughter of the fuurth 
lord, marned Sir Jamen Johnstone of Westerhall, Dumfries- 
shire, and had fourteen children, (see Jonnsrows.) whose 
third son. Sir Wilham Folnstone Pulteney, father of Henri- 
etta Laura Pulteney created in 1803 countess of Bath, died 
one of the richest subjects of Great Britain, 81st May 1805, 
aged eighty-five. 

The eldest son, Patnck, fifth lord, a learned and accom- 
pliahed nobleman, was born in Febrnary 1708, and admitted 
advocate June 22, 1728, but not with any view of practising 
at the bar The same year he entered the anny, and in 1740, 


much esteemed for the acutences of bis understanding, the 
agreeahleners of his manners, and the extent 

hw information. When Dr Johneon visited Edin 
1778, Lord Elibank addressed a letter to him, and he had 
afterwards varions conversations with learned 
grapher, all of which are duy recorded by Boswell ia bis 
“ Tour to the Hebrides.” In politics his lordship belonged to 
the party in opposition to the government, and he is 
known to have maintained a secret correspondence 
exiled house of Stuart. He married in carly life the Dowager 
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Lady North and Grey, danghter of Cornelius de Young, lord | Exuior, Exzor, or Exutort, a surname of considerable 


of Eimest, in Holland; and died, without legitimate issue, 
Angost 8, 1778, in the seventy-sixth year of his age. 

He was the author of various publications, namely 

Thoughts on Money Cireulation, and Paper Currency 
Edin. 1758. 

Inguiry into the Origin and Consequences of the Public 
Debta, Edin. 1759. 

Queries, relffing to the proposed Plan for altering Fntuls 
m Scotland. Edin. 1765. 

A Letter to Lord Hailes, on his Remarks on the History of 
Scotland. Fdin 1778. 

Considerations on the present state of the Peerage in Scot- 
land. Edm. 1774 This work related to the mode of elect- 
ing the representative Scots peers, and attracted conmderable 
notice at the tame of ita publication 

George, mxth lord, oorn in t7(6, an officer in the navy, 
was commander of the Tnal sloop of war, one of the squad- 
ron under Commodore Anson, which m 1740 made the cir- 
cumnavigation of the globe. At Madeira he was promoted 
to the Wager frigate with the rank of captain, 8d November, 
1740, and in the following February he removed to the Prari 
of 40 guns, but veparating from the squadron im a gale of 
wind, off Cape Noir, he put back to the Brazls and returned 
to England. After having had the command of the Hamp- 
shire of 50 guns and the Revenge of 70, he was, in 1756, 
placed on the hst of superannuated rear-admirala. In 1778 
he succeeded lus brother in the title and estates of Elibank, 
and died 12th November 1785 By his wife, Lady Isabel 
Mackenste, eldest daughtor of the attainted earl of Cromartie, 
he had two danghters Mana, marned to Edward Hay, Faq 
of Newhall, brother of George, cighth marquis of Tweeddale , 
and Isabella, unmarned. On mhenting the Cromartie estates 
through their mother, they assumed the additional name of 
Mackenzie, as did also the husband of the elder daughter, 
Mr Edward Hay The axth lord dying without male issus, 
the title devolved upon his nephew, Alexander, elder son of 
the Hon Gideon Murray, J), prebendary of Durham, 
third son of the fourth lord. 

Alexander, seventh lord, born 24th April 1747, an officer 
in the 3d regiment of foot-guards, previous to his suavecding 
his uncle, was MP for the county of Peeblos. He was lord- 
lieutenant of that county and colonel of its local mulitia. He 
died 24th September 1820 Ho wax twice married first, to 
Ins consn-german, Mary-Clari-Montolien, danghter of Baron 
de St, Hypolite, by whom he had three sons and two daugh- 
ters, and, secondly, to Catherine, daughter of Jamex Stewart, 
Esq, by whom he had three suns and four daughters. The 
Hon. George Murray, his third son by his first wife, wax auditor 
of the exchequer in Scotland. Jamen, bis eldest won by ins 
second marriage, an advocate at the Sonttish bar, was killed 
at Borneo, 17th December 1844, aged thirty four 

The eldest son, Alexander, eighth lord, boru 26th Febru- 

1760, marned 8th March 1808, Janet, daughter and 
heiress of John Oliphant of Bachilton, Perthshire, styled 
Lord Oliphant, by whom be had sux sons and eyht daugh- 
tere. He died Oth Apni 1830 His second aun, the Hon 
Jobn Oliphant Murray, born 8d Joly 1808, 13 chamberlain to 
the king of Bavaria, and knight Grand Cross of the order of 
St. Michael of Merit. 

The eldest oon, Alexander-Ohphant, ninth lord born 28d 
May 1804, married Angust 6th 1888, kimily Mana, only 
daughter of Archibald Montgomery, Esq and niece of Sir 
James Montgomery of Stanhope, baronct, and has two sons 
aad two daughters. The elder son, the Hon. Montoleu Fox 
Murrav master of Elibank was born in Edinburgh in 1840 
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antiquity both in Scotland and England, possessed by a bor- 
der clan which resided chiefly nm the castern distriets of the 


border Willis, the antiquary, mentions persons of this name 
having been seated in Devonshire about the reign of King 
John, and having branched out into several families, chiefly 
in the west of England. some of them being of importance in 
the reign of Edward the First. Of the same stook is de- 
scended the family of Ehat of Port Elict in Cornwall, settled 
there about 1540 There were also families of this name in 
Suffolk and Surrey 

The Scottish Klhots appear to bave been originally settled 
on tho nver and village of Eliot or Elot, in Forfarshire, hence 
the word Arlarlot, a contraction of Aber-Eliot, the river en- 
tering the sea at the parish of that name. As most of the 
surnames in Scotland were local, it ia probable, and this has 
ever been the opinion of the klhots thomaelves, that they bad 
their name from thu nver During the reign of Robert the 
Third, about the year 1895, they were mduced to remove, in 
a body, into Liddeadale, by means of the family of Douglas, 
to atrongthen their mterest on the borders, towards England. 

Ehott of Lanston, in Liddesdale, was unquestionably the 
onginal stock from which all of the name im Scotland, at 
least, are descended. The direct male line failed about the 
beginning of the eighteenth century, and the heir female was 
inarned to Tames Elliot of Redheugh, youngest son of the 
family of Stohs or Stobhouse, in Roxburghshire, who conti- 
nued the line, and appears to have beon the parent stock 
of those branches which huve in modern times rendered 
themscives eminent. 

The first of the family upon record appeura to have been 
Gavin Elhot, of the Stoba, a xccond wun of the lard of Lar- 
iston, 1n the year 1')8. 

His son, or grandson, was Gilbert Elhot of Stoba, com- 
monly called “ Gibby wi’ the gouden gartins” He marned 
Marguret, daughter of Walter Soott of Harden, known hy 
the name of * Maggy Kendy,” and bad by her six sons, 
namely Wilham, hia heir, Gilbert, of Cragend, Archibald, 
of Middlestead , Gavin, of Grange, ancestor of the family of 
Midiem or Middleiill and Lord Minto (nee following page), 
John, of Godistree, and James, of Rodheugh, who married 
the hetress of Lariston, as above stated. 

The eldest son, Wilhain Elhot of Stobs, by his wife, Eh- 
zabeth, daughter of Sir James Douglas of Conons, had three 
sons, and of the youngest, Wilham, Sir John Elhot, of 
Peebles, buronet, an eminent phywscan of London, of whom 
a memo 18 afterwards given in larger type, was heir male. 

The eldest son, Sir Gilbert Elhot of Stoba, was for lia di- 
tingumhed bravery made a kmght banneret in 1648, by King 
Charles the First in person He was afterwarda, on 8d Sep- 
tember 1666, created a baronet of Nova Scvtia. He was 
twice married = By hus first wife, Isabella, second daughter 
of James, master of Cranstoun, he had an only son, William ; 
and by hu seoond wife, Magdaline, daughter of Sir Thoinas 
Nicholaon of Laxswade, baronet, he had two sous and a 
daughter 

His eldest son, Sir Wilham, second baronet, died im 1694 
Sir Wilham’s son, Sir Ghibert, third baronet, marned Eleanor, 
daughter of Wilham Elliot of Wells, im Roxburghshire, by 
whoin he had eight sons, the youngest of whom, George Au- 
gustus, the celebrated General Elliot, was created Lord Heath- 
field for lus gullant defence of Gibraltar in 1787, a memuir 
of whom is given on a subsequent page of this volume. Sir 
Gilbert died in 1764 His son, grandson, and great-grandson, 
all succeeded to the title and estates. The latter, Sir Wil- 
ham, sxth baronet, by his wife, daughter of John Russell, 
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ELLIOT, 
Eaq of Roselurn, had eight sons and two danghters, and 
died 14th May 1812 His eldest son, Sir William Francis 
Elliot of Stobs and Wells, seventh baronet. F R.S., and de- 
puty-bentenant of Koxiurghshire, married, 2%q March, 1826, 
the only daughter of fir Alexander Boswell of Auchinleck, 
lmronet, and by her (who died in 1886) has issue. In 1818 
he suocesdel his conn, the late Rught Hon Willian Filwt, 
MP for Peterborough, nm the estate of Wells and other lands 
1 Roxburghshire, the second Lord Heathfield, on whom the 
eatates were entailed, having previously died withont issue 

Qu pert Evuiot, popularly culled ‘ Gibbie Elliot,’ an em- 
inent lawver and judge, the founder of the Minto faimly, was 
a younger son of Gawin Elliot of Midlem Mill, above men- 
tuned He waa born in 1651, and heing educated for the 
profession of the law, he at first acted only as a whiter in 
Ldinbargh, m which capacity he was agent for the celebrated 
preacher, Mr William Veitch, and was successful in getting 
the sentence of death passed agrunet the latter commuted to 
banishient, in the year 1679 His own zeal for the preshy- 
terinn cause and relijsous lherty caused him to be denounced 
bv the Scottish privy council and 16th July, 1685, he was 
sondemnned for treason and forfeited fur bung m anns with 
the oarl of Argyle He was noon, however, pardoned bv the 
king, and in 1687 he applied to be adinitted advocate He 
wan one of the Seottish deputation to the prince of Orange 
m Holland, to concert measures for bestowing on him the 
Bntish crown At the Revolution the act of forfuiture against 
hlin wan rescinded, and he was appointed clerk to the pnvv 
coun), which office be held til 1692 He was crented a 
baronet in 17(0), and was constituted a lord of semuion, and 
took hin seat as Lord Minto, in 1705 9 At the sume time he 
beenine a lord of yuaticinry He died im 1718, at the age of 67 

The eatate of Minto in Roxburghshire which onginally be- 
longed to the Turnbulls, he hid purchased some time before 
hia clevation to the bench, from the danghtera, who were co- 
heiresses, of the Jaxt possessor, Walter Riddell, Faq , second 
son of Walter Riddell of Newhouse. From King Wilham he 
had « charter of the lands and barony of Headshaw and 
Dryden 

Dr AeCre in his 'Tife of Veitch * rlatos the fullowng 
amusing ancodote revarding this emiment personage and hia 
furmer client. ‘When Lord Minto visited Dumfnes, of 
which Mr Veitch was minuter affer the Revolution, he al- 
ways spent some time with bis old frend, when their con- 
versation often turned on the perils of their fonner life On 
these occamona his lordship wan accustomed facetiously to 
sav, ‘Ah! Wilhe, Wilke, hod it no been for me, the pyets 
had been pvking your pate on the Nether-Bow port" to 
which Veitch would reply ‘Ah! Chbbie, Gibbie, had it no 
bern for ine, ye would hae been yet wnting papers for a 
plack the paye *” 

Fila aon, Sur Gilbert Flhot, the recond baronet, was bern in 
1498 or 1694 He became a lord of session 4th June 1726, 
when he also aasumed the judicial tithe of Lord Minto, a 
lord of justicary 13th September 1788, and was afterwards 
appointed lord justice clerk. He likewme sat in parhament in 
1725 «© Concurring in politics with the celebrated John duke 
of Argyle and Greenwich, he was much in that nobleman's 
confidence, and asasted him in the management of Scots 
affairs, Reaulea other improvementa, he formed a large h- 
brary at MMinto-honse, such as xt that penod was rarely to be 
met with in Scotland. He died suddenly at Minto in 176b 
He te said to have been the firat to introduce the German 
flute into Scotland abont 1725 He marned Helen, daughter 
of Sir Robert Stuart, baronet of Allaubank, by whom, beudes 
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other children, he had Gilbert, the third baronet, and his ms- 
ter, Miss Jane Elhot, authoress of the ‘Flowers ot the For- 
est,’ a memoir of whom 1s given below 

Sir Gilbert. third baronet, author of the beautifnl pas- 
toral, begimuing, “‘My sheep I’ve forsaken and broke my 
sheep-book,” was bom m September 1722 Like his father 
and grandfather, he was educated for the bar, and passed ad- 
vocate 10th December, 1748 He marned, 15th Deceinber, 
1746, Agnes Murray Kynnynmound, herress of Melgund in 
Forfarsmre and of Kynnynmound in Fifeshire, by whom be 
had a aon, the first earl of Minto, of whom a notice follows. 
The fathor of this lady was Hugh Dalrymple, second son of 
the first baronet of Hales, who mhented the estates of Mel- 
gund and Kvynnynmound in 1786, in nght of hia mother, 
Janet, daughter of Sir Tames Rocheid of Inverleith and wi- 
dow of Alexander Murray of Melgund, and he in consequence 
assumed the demgnation of Hugh Dalry mple-Murray-Kyn- 
nynmound He died in 1741 Sir Gilbert was a man of 
conmderable political and hterary abilities, and filled several 
high offic] mtuations, In 1754 he was elected member of 
parhament for Selkirkature, and was aun returned in 1761 
In 1765, on a vacancy occurmng in the representation of 
Roxburghslnre, he resymed bis seat for Selkirkshire, and was 
returned member for tus native county, and also dunng the 
suctosnive parhaments in 1768 and 1771 = In 1768 he was 
appointed treasurer of the navy In Apni 1766 he succeeded 
Ins father im hin title and estates, and subsequently obtamed 
the revermon of the office of ket per of the signat im Scotland 
He wan alan ono of the lords of the admiralty He died at Mar- 
sulles, whither be had gone for the recovery of his health, in 
January 1775) 0 Wha Philosophical Correspondence with Da- 
vid Hume ia quoted with commendation by Dugald Stewart, 
in lus ‘Philosophy of the Human Mind,’ and in his ‘ Disser- 
tation’ prefixed to the seventh edition of the Fneyclopedin 
Britannica Sir Gilbert was the writer of some pathetic ele 
gua versos on Colonel Gardiner, who fell at Preston, begin- 
ning, “*Twas at the hour of dark midmght.” Ho w also 
suppowed to have been the author of some beautifal nes in 
blank verse, entitled ' Thoughts occuwoned by the Fuueral of 
the karl and Countess of Sutherland, at tho Abbey of Holy- 
roud House,’ 9th Julv, 1766, mserted in the Scots Magazme 
for October of that year, wlire they are attributed to « per- 
son of distinction 

This eldest eo, Gilbert klhot Murray Kynnynmond, fourth 
baronet, and first earl of Mintc, a distinguished statesman, 
was bom Apnl 23,1751 9 After recewwing part of his educa- 
tion at a school im England, in 1708 he was sent to Clinut 
Church Oxford. He subsequently entered ut Licoln’s Inn, 
and was in duc time called to the bar ‘Ie afterwards vimted 
the Continent, and on lus return was, m 1774, elected M P 
for Morpeth At firat he supported the Adimustration, but 
towards the clowe of the Amencan war he joined himeelf to 
the opposition, and was twice proposed by his party as 
Speaker, but was both times defeated by the minstenal can- 
didate. In Janaury 1777, he had marned Anna Mana, eld- 
est daughter of Suir George Amyand, Bart., and soon after 
he succeeded his father as baronet. At the breaking ont of 
the French Revolution, he and many of bu fnends became 
the supporters of the government. In July 1793 he was 
created by the univenuty of Oxford doctor of civil lawa. The 
rame vear he acted as a comminsoner for the protection of 
the rovalixta of Toulon, in France. The people of Corsica 
having songht the protection of Great Bntain, Sir Gilbert 
Elluot was appointed guvernor of that uland, and in the enu 
of September 1798 was sworn in a member of the privy 
council, Early in 1794 the principal strongholds of Consca 
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were surrendered by the French to the British arma the | Sept. 1847 The countess died at Nervi, a short distance from 
king accepted the sovereignty of the wland, and on June 19, | Genoa, 21et July 1863. The earl died in 1859 His eldest 
1794, Sir Gilbert, as viceroy, premded in a general conven- | son, William: Hugh, third earl, born at Minto castle, Rox- 
tion of Corsican deputies, at which a code of laws, modelled ! hurghshire, im 1814, waa, while Viscount Melgund, M P for 
om the constitahion of Great Britain, was adopted The | livthe from 1887 to 1841, for Greenock from 1847 to 1852, 
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French had still a strong party m the wland, who, encour- 
aged by the snoceases of the French armies in Italy, at last 
rose in arms against the Brituwh authonty The wsnrrection 
at Bastia, the tal of the island, was suppressed in June 
1786, but the h party gradually acquirmg strength, 
while sickness and diversity of opinion rendered the situation 
of the Bntish very precarious, is wag resolved, in September 
following, to abandon the island. Sir Gilbert returned to 
England early in 1797, and In the subsequent October was 
raised to the peeraze-of the United Kingdom as Baron Minto, 
with the special distietian accorded him of heanng with his 
family arms in cluef the arms of Corsica, Th July 1799 his 
lordship was appointed envoy extradrdmary and sminjater 
plempotentaary to Vierlnay where, he, reujained till the end of 
1801 On the bref oovapation of office by the Whigs in 
1806, he was appointed’ preddent of the Board of Control 
He was soon after nominated general of India, anc 
einbarked for Bengal in February 1807 | “ When Sir Gilbert 
Klbot,” says Mr MaoFaslane, m his History of British India, 
‘* Lord Minto had been one of the bittérvst enennes of Warren 
Hastings, and hud taken a most active part on the impeach- 
nent nnd tid of that great man = Like some of his 
cessors, he liad gove out to India impressed with the notions 
that the true policy of Britain was non-interference, that no 
attempt ought to be made to extend the limits of our posses- 
sions or to inoresse the number of our connections with the 
native princes, No man had inveighed more bitterly than he 
nyrainat the snbitious, encroach eg, aggrandiaing spint of Mr 
Hastings, or had dwelt more pathetically on the wrongs done 
to the native primera, Yet hia lordslup had not been many 
davs on the banks af the Hooghly ere he confuused that the 
security of our empire depended ypon the agiual supenonty of 
our power, upon the sené whwh the natives entertained of 
that power and ny on the submisaveness of our neighbours * 
Under his adimnistfation many doportan’ acquntions wi re 
made by the Brush arma, “If conqnests and mincxations, * 
save Me Mackarlane “were not made in Hindostan there 
was no lack of them an other directions, In fact, during the 
peaceful adimimustragon of Lord Mints, our conquests and 
operations in the kastern Archipelago, or Insular India, were 
v tdely cxtended—so widely, indeed, that the forces and re 
# aroes ciInployed in this direction, would have made it diffi- 
cult to prosecute any important waron the Jnlian auntinent.” 
He seconipuned in person the succeseful expedition agunst 
Jiva in 181) For Ins services in India he recsived the 
thanks of pariuuncnt, afd in Febyuary 1813 was created carl 
of Minto and Viscount, Melgund. Towards. the closs of the 
samo vear he resigned dus offer and ntuned to England : 
His lordsluip died June 2st, ISIS oat Stevennge whole on 
hia way to Scotland He had three sons and three deih- 
ters. 


Patnck Bredone, bag , of Lenne) neu Coldstre an once pale 
known for lis * Tour through Sraly " by whom he had os te 
He usswmed the names of Murray and Kynnvimond by rosa 
loanse, wee 31 P for Ashburton iw 1806 7 ud unbassador 
at Berlin trom 3352 to T8340 pnes counullor Tol, GC, 
1834, first Jord of the adnnraltv trom September 1830 to , 
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and for Clackmannan from Apmnl 1857 to Mav 1859, char- 
man of the General Board of [Lunacy for Scotland from 1857 
to 1859) He marned nm 1844, Emma-Fleanor Elisabeth, 
born in 1824, danghter of General Sir ‘Thomas Hialop, Bar- 
onet vene Gilbert John Viscount Melgund. and three other 
sons. 


ELLIOT, Grosex Avaustos, Loxb Hxatn- 
FIELD, the gallant defender’ of Gibraltar, niuth 
and youngest son of Sir Gilbert Eliot, the third 
baronet of Stobs, in Roxburghshire, by Eleanor, 
daughter of Wilham Elliot, Esq of Wells, was 
born at Stobs in 1718 He was educated at 
home by a private tutor, and afterwards sent to 
the untversity of Leyden, where he made great 
progress in claasical lenruing After attending 
the French military school of La Fere, In Picar 
dy, ho served for some time as a volunteer im the 
Protasian army = He retimned home in 1735, aud 
beeaine a volunteer in the 23d regnnent of foot, 
or Royal Welah fusleers, then Jyimg in Edinburgh 
castte, but im 1736 be joined the engineer corps at 
Woolwich, where he contiuned till he was made 
adjutant of the second troop of horse grenadicrs 
In May 1743 he went with his regiment to Ger- 
Inany, aud was wounded at the battle of Dettingen 
In this regiment he successively pmichascd the 
comnussions of captain, majo, and Jieutenant- 
colonel, when he resigned lis commission #8 an 
engineer, and was soon after appomted udc-ae- 
camp to George the Second = In, 1759 he quitted 
the second regiment of hose gumds, being select- 
ed to raixe, form, and disuphine, the first regunent 
of hight horse, called after him Elhot's Le xub- 
sequently served, with the rank of brgndier- 
general, in France and Gormnany, from whence li 
was recalled, and was empluy od as second in com 
und in the mamoridble ospedition aginst the 
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Minto, born in 1782, married im 1806, the eldest dadyhturwf 


the 1th, ors king's roval aegiment of light di 
goons Th 4775 Generdl Elhot was appomted 
commandcr-m Chicf of the forces mm Trehind trois 
whenee, at his own request lie was sean recalled, 
md scant to Gibb dita as governor of that mipor- 
tant fortress 
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took part in the struggle between Great Britain and 
her revolted American colonies, and, even before a 
declaration of war, lald siege to Gibraltar by sea 
and land That fortress was defended-dy General 
Eltiot with consummate skil., during three years of 
constant investment by the e.mbined French and 
Spanish forces In June 1782, the duke de Crilion, 
commander-in-chief of the Spanish army, who had 
recently taken the island of Minorca from the 
British, arrived at Gibraltar, with a reinforcement 

All the French princes royal were in the camp 

An army of 40,000 French and Spaniards were at 
the-foot of the hill Floating batteries, with hang- 
ing roofs, were constructed to attack the fortifica- 
tions, so carefully and strongly built, that neither 
balls nor bombs could injure them Twelve hun- 
dred pieces of heavy ordnance were collected, 
and the quantity of gunpowder was sald to 
exceed eigtity-three thousand barrela. In Mil- 
ler’s History of the Reign of Goorge the Third Is 
the following account of their final discomfiture 

* The thirteenth of September was fixed upon by 
the beslegers for making a grand attack, when the 
new invented machines, with all the united powers 
of gunpowder aud artillery in the highest state of 
improvement, were to be called into action The 
combined fleets of France and Spain in the bay of 
Gibraltar amounted to forty-eight sail of the line 

Their batteries were covered with one hundred and 
fifty-four piecea of heavy brass cannon The 
numbers employed by land and sea against the 
fortress were estimated at one hundred thousand 
men With this force, and by the fire of three 
hundred cannon, mortars, and howitzers, from the 
adjacent isthnius, it was Intended to attack every 
part of the British works at one and the same in- 
stant. The surrounding hills were covered with 
people assembled to behold the spectacle. The 
cannonade and bombardment were tremendous. 
The showers of shot and shells from the land bat- 
teries and the ships of the besiegers, and from the 
various works of the garrison, exhibited a most 
dreadful scene. Four hundred pieces of the hea- 
viest artillery were playing at the same moment 

The whole peninsula seemed to be overwhelmed 
in the torrents of fire which were incessantly 
poured upon it. The Spanisa floating batteries 
for some time anewered the expectations of their 
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framers. The heaviest shells often rebounded 
from their tops, while thirty-two pound shot made 
no visible impression upon their hulls. For some 
hours the attack and defence were so equally sup- 
ported, as scarcely to admit of any appearance of 
superiority on either side. The construction of 
the battering ships was so well-calculated for 
withstanding the combined force of fire and artil- 
lery, that they seemed for some time to bid defi- 
ance to the powers of the heaviest ordnance. In 
the afternoon the effects of hot shot became visi- 
ble At first there was only an appearance of 
amoke, but in the course of the night, after the 
fire of the garrison had continued about fifteen 
hours, two of the floating batteries were iu flames, 
and several more were visibly beginning to kin- 
dle The endeavours of the besiegers were now 
exclusively directed tv bring off the men from the 
burning vessels, but in this they were interrupt- 
ed Captain Curtis, who lay ready with twelve 
gun-boats, advanced and fired upon them with 
such order and expedition, as to throw them Into 
confusion before they had finished their business 
They fled with their boats, and abandoned to their 
fate great numbers of their people The opening 
of daylight disclosed a most dreadful spectacle 
Many were seen in the midst of the flames crying 
out for help, while others were floating upon 
pieces of timber, exposed to equal ddnger from 
the opposite element The generous humanity of 
the victors equalled their valour, and was the 
more honourable, as the exertion of it exposed 
them to no less danger than those of active hos- 
tility In endeavouring to save the lives of his 
enomies, Captain Curtis nearly lost his own. 
While for the most benevolent purpose he was 
alongside of the floating batteries, one of them 
blew up, and sume heavy picces of timber full 
intu his boat and pierced throngh its bottom By 
similar perilous exertions, near four hundred men 
were saved from inevitable destruction. The ex- 
ercise of humanity to an enemy under such cir- 
cumstances of immediate action and impending 
danger, conferred more true honour than could be 
acquired by the most splendid series of victories. 
It in some measure obscured the impression made 
to the disadvantage of human nature, by the mad- 
ness of mankind in destroying each other by 
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wastefal wars. The Guating batteries were all 
consumed. The violence of their explosion was 
each as to burst open doors and windows at a 
great distance. Soon after the destruction of the 
floating battenes, Lord Howe, with thirty-five ships 
of the line, brought to the brave garrison an ample 
sopply cf *very thing wanted, either for their sup- 
port or their defence” Ile succeeded m landing 
two regiments of troops, and iu sending 10 a sup- 
ply of fifteen hundred barrels of gunpowder 

So admirable and complete had been the mea- 
sures taken by the governor for the protection and 
security of the garrison, while the latter was em- 
ployed in defending the fortress and annoying the 
enemy, that its losa was comparatively light, 
and it was chiefly confined to the arullory corps 
The marine brigade, of course, being much more 
exposed, suffered more severely In the course of 
about nine weeks, the whole number slam amount- 
ed to only sixty-five, and the wounded to three 
handred and eighty-eight, and it is a remarkable 
fact that the works of tho fortress were scarcely 
damaged 

George the Third sent General Elliot the order 
of the Bath, which was presented to him on the 
spot where he had most exposed himself to the fire 
of the encmy He aleo received the thanks of 
buth houses of parliament for his emiuent services, 
with a pension of fifteen hundred pounds per an- 
num Elliot himself, with the consent of the king, 
ordered medals to be struck, one of which was 
presented to every soldier engaged in the defence 

After the conclusion of peace General Elliot re- 
turned to England, and, June 14, 1787, was crent- 
ed Lord Heathfield, Baron Gibraltar In 1790 he 
was obliged to visit the baths of Aix-la-Chapelle 
for his health, and; when preparing to proceed to 
Gibraltar, died at Kalkofen, his favourite resi- 
dence near the former placc, of a second stroke of 
palsy, on the 6th of July of that year Fis ro- 
mains were brought to England, and interred at 
Heathfield in Sussex A monument was erected 
to his memory in Westminister abbey at the public 
expense, and the king himself prepared the plan 
of a» monument erected in honoar of him at Gib- 
raltar In the council chamber of Guildhall, Lon- 
don, is one of the most celebrated pictures by Mr 
John Singleton Copley, father of Lord Lyndhurst, 





representing the slege and relief of Gibraltar, and 
fall of portraits, in which the figure of ita hervic 
defender occupies the most conspicuous place, 
painted at the expense of the corporation. 

Lord Heathfield was one of the moet abstemious 
men of his age His diet consisted always of veg- 
ctables and water, and he allowed himself only 
four hours’ sleep at a time He married Anne, 
daughter of Sir Frincis Drake, of Devonshire, by 
whom he had a son, Francis Augustus, who an - 
ceeded to the title, which became oxtiuct on bis 
death in 1803 

ELLIOPL, JANE, authoress of one of the three 
exquisite lyrius known im Scottish song by tho 
name of ‘ The Flowers of the Forest,’ was the sec- 
ond daughter of Sir Gilbert Elhot, the second 
baronet of Minto, and the sister of the third Sir 
Gilbert, author of the fine pastoral song of ‘* My 
sheep I neglected,” and was burn about 1727 
Her beautiful song of * The Flowers of the Forcst' 
is the one beginning, with the fragment of the old 
words, 

“ [ve heard them lilting, at the ewe-tmulking ” 


And she thus proce ds, 


“ Lawes a’ lilting betore dawn of day , 
But now they are moaning on ka preen loaning , 
the Flowers of the Forust are a’ wede awae,” 


It is the only thing she ever produced, and i said 
to have been written about the your 1755 When 
first published, it passed as an old ballad, and long 
remained anonymous = Burns was anong the first 
to consider it modern) = “This fine ballad,” he said, 
‘i even a nore palpable mmitavion thay Hardy- 
knute. ‘The manners ure indeed old, but the Jan- 
guage is of yeaterday " Sir Walter Scott mserted 
it iu the Border Minstrelxy in 1803, “as by a lady 
of family in Roxburghshire” It 18 stated that 
she composed it in @ Carriage with her brother, Sir 
Gulbert, after a conversation about the battlo of 
Flodden, and a bet that she could not make a 
ballad on the subject. She had Inugh amstocratic 
notions, and as a proof of her presence of mind, it 
18 recorded that during the rebellion of 1745, when 
her father was forced to conual himsclf among 
Minto Crags, from an curaged party of Jacobites, 
she received and outertaincd the officers at Minto 
House, and by her extreme compusure, averted 
the danger to which he was exposed Thus ac- 
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complished lady was never married. From 1783 
to 1804, she resided in Brown's Square, Edin- 
bargh, in a house which, in the progress of local 
improvement, is now taken down She'died at 
Mount Teviot, in Roxburghshire, the seat of her 
hrother, Admiral Elliot, March 29, 1805 

ELLIOT, Srr Jorn, baronet, an eminent phy- 
siclan, was born at Pecbles, some time in the first 
half of the eighteenth century He was of obscure 
parentage, but descended of a junior branch of 
the Stobs fandly, and received a good education, 
having become well acquainted with Latin and 
Greek He was first employed in the shop of an 
apothecary in the Haymarket, London, which he 
quitted to go to aca as surgeon of a privateer 
Being fortunate In obtaining prize-money, he pro- 
cured a diploma, and acttled in the metropolis as 
a physician Aided by the friendslup and patron- 
age of Sir Wilham Duncan, uncle of the celehrated 
admiral, Adam, Viscount Duncan, he soon became 
one of the most popular medical practitioners in 
London , his fees amounted to little less than five 
thousand pounds a-yenr, and by the influence of 
Lord Suckville and Madune Schwellenberg, he 
was, {yn July 1778, created a baionet He was 
appointed physician to the prince of Wales he- 
came Intimate with persons of rank, and waa the 
arsociate of the first literary characters of the 
metropolia, among whom he was celebrated for his 
hospitality He died November 7th 1786, at 
Brocket Hall, Hertfordshire, from the rupture of 
one of the larger vessels, and waa busied at Hat- 
field Dying unmarned, the baronetey became 
extinct at his death He waa the author of van 
our popular worka relative to medical science, of 
which a list follows 





Philosophical Observations on the Scnses of Vision and 
Hearing To which w added A ‘Treatise on Harmonic 
Suunds, and an keasy on Combustion and Animal Heat. 
Cond. 1780, &vo. 

Ersays on Phrawlogical aulyects. Lond 1780 Syn. 

Address to the Pubhe on a sulyect of the atmost mpor- 
tance to Health Lond 1780, 8vo, Against }inpirics. 

An Account of the Nature and Aludians Virtues of the 


principal Mineral Waters in Great Britain and Intand, and | 


those in most repute on the Continent, &e. Lond 1781 xv0 

The Medical Pocket Hovk [oud 1781, 12m0. 

A Complete Collection of the Medical and Plulosophical 
Works of Jubn Fothergill, M D ; with an Account of hu 
Lafe, and occasonal Notes Lond. 17#1, Svo. 

Elements of the Branches of Natural Philosophy connected 
with Medicine, inching the doctrine of the Atmnaphers, 
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Fire, Phlogiston, Water, &c. Lond. 1782, Sva, 2d edition, 
with an Appendix. 
Experiments and observations on Light end Colour. To 
which is prefixed, the Analogy between Hest and Motion. 
Lond 1787, Svo. 

Observations on the Affinities of Substances in Spirit ot 
Wine. Phil. Trans Abr xvi 79 = 1786. 











EvPuinstoxe, anciently spelt Elfynyston, a surname as- 
sumed from the lands of kiphinstone mn Mid Lothian. 

According to tradition, the first of thie name in this coun- 
try was a German who came to Scotland in the reign of 
Robert the Bruce, and marrying Margaret, daughter of Sir 
Christopher Seton, by Lady Christian, his wife, the sister of 
King Robert, received with her lands in Mid Lothian, to 
which he gave hw own name, Elvinton; but for this tradi- 
thon there is no foundation Another version makes the 
Elphinstones to be descended from the counts of Helphein- 
stein in Germany 

John de Liphinstone, possessor of the lands and barony of 
Fiphinstone, the first of the name who appears on record, 
flouriniied under Alexander I] and Alexander Ill 

His grandson, Sir John do Elphinstone, mamed the lady 
above mentioned, Margnret de Seton, the niece of King Ko- 
bert Bruce, and by her he had Alexander de Elphinstone, 
who took to wife Agnes de Airth, with whom he acquired 
Airth Beg, and several other lands in Stirlingshire. 

Alexander's great-grandson, Sir Alexander Elphinstone, 
kmght, was succeeded by his only child Agnes, who, marry- 
ing Sir Gilbert Johnston, second son of Adam Johnston of 
Johnston, carned the extate of Flphinstone, in Mid Lothian 
to that fanuly 

Her uncle Henrv of Pittendreich, sucoeeded in the Stur- 
hugshne property, which with Jands in Perth and Aberdeen- 
shire, wan subsequently called the barony of Elphinstone 
the lordslnp of Kildrammie in the latter, which they held for 
nearly 200 vears, came into thin finnly on default of hess of 
the uld line of Mar 1457 

Henrv's nephew, bya vounger brother, Willian, was blehop 
of Aberdeen and chancellor of Scotland 

Sir Alexander | lplinstone, of Kiphinstone, kmpht, the 
great-grandson of Henry, was at the baptwm of Prince Ar- 
thur, in 1509, rained to the peerige by James the Fourth, by 
the tath of Lord Fiphmstone In September 1518 he accon:- 
paned Inamnes to Fiodden, where he was slun He bore « 
stnking resemblance to that monarch and ws supposed to 
have been mistaken for lim in that fatal held 

Ili only non, Alexander, the second Lord F Iphinstone, was 
slun in the battle of Pinkie, in 1547 By the Hon Cathe- 
rine Frakine, daughter of John Lord Erakine, earl of Mar, he 
bad tive sone and three danghters. 

The eldest son Robert, thind Lord Fiplinatone, marnea 
Margaret, daughter of Sir Juhn Drummond of Inverpeftrey 
His third son, Sir James Fiphinstone of Innernochwe, kniyht, 
ereated 20th February 1604 Lord Balmerinoch, was the au- 
ceator of the noble house of Balmermo, forteited ia 1746, 10 
the person of Arthur, the sixth lord (a nutice of whom is 
given below), on account of hie participating in the rebellion. 
The Balmnerinoch branch of the Eiplinstones has been alread 
noticed. [See BALMERINecH, vol 1 pp. 228, 229 } 

Alexander, fourth Lord Elphinatune, the eldest son of the 
third turd, wax m 1509 while still master of Elphinatone, 
Appointed one of the lords of seanon, and lord high treasurer 
of Scutland. He succeeded hrs tather in 1602, and died in 
1648 By the Hon Jean Livingston, daughter of William, 
sixth ord Livmgston, he had four sons and five daugliters. 
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Hrs son, Alexander, fifth Lord Elphinstone, marned Eliza- 
beth Drummond, sister of James first earl of Perth, and had 
only one surviving daughter, Lihas. She marned her cousin 
Alexander, sixth Lord Lipkinstone, and was the mother of 
Alexander seventh lord, and of John, the eghth lord 

The latter married Lady Isabel Maitland, danghter of 
Churles, 8d carl of Lauderdale , issue, 5 sons and 8 daughters, 

‘Lhe oldest son died in infancy The 2d son, Charles, 9th 
Lord Elphinstong,jiud 4 sons and 2 daughters. 

His 8d son, Charles, sucoveded ax 10th Lord Elphinstone, 
He married Lady Clementina Fleming, only surviving clild 
and he:mess of Julin, 6th earl of Wigton waue, 4 suns aud 4 
drs. He died in 1781 His sons were, 1 John, Ins sucoemor, 
2 Charles, R.N , loat in the ‘Prince George’ in 1758; 8. 
Walham, chairman of the Last India house, married in 1774 
Ehzabeth, eldest danghter of William Fullerton of Canstwura, 
(anarkualure, heiress of her uncle, Jolin Fullerton of Carberry 
He had 4 sons and 2drs His 4th gon, Lieut.-col James 
Drammond, was twice married Hiss 2d wife was Anna Ma- 
na, only child of Admiral Sir Edward Baller, baronet, MP 
of Trenant Park, Cornwall, on lus marnage with whom he 
amsumed the additional name of Buller By her he left, on 
hin death in 1857, 4 nons and 4 daughters. The eldest son, 
Willlam Buller Fullerton, succeeded as 15th baron 4 George 
Keith Elphinstone, GC B, adnural of the Blue, born im 
1747, created, for lin naval kervices, Lonp Viscount Kxrrn, 
u inemoir of whotn is given at pre 189 of this volume 

Jolin, the eldest son, Pith Lord Elphinstone, heutenant- 
governor of Kdinburgh cxstle, died in 1794 He mamed 
xn daughter of James, 8d Lord Ruthven, and had John, 12th 
Lord lphinstone, Hou Charles Klplinstone of Cambernauld 
an admiral in the navs,° who died in 1840, Hon Mount 
Stewart Flphinatone, sometime governor of Bombay, and au- 
thor of an interesting stutimtical work on the kingdom of Cau- 
bul (published m 1815), another son, and 4 daughter 

Jolin, 12th lord, « heutenant-general in the army, died in 
1818) Hisonly son John, 13th lord, born in 1807, was for 
nome years governor of Midras, privy councillor 1836 In 
Oct. 1858, he was appomted governor of Bombay, Baron Fl- 
phinstonc, United Kingdom, 1859, GC RB 1858 Me died 
July 19, 1860 succeeded in tne Scottish title by hus cousin, 
Laeut.-colonel John kiphinstone-Flenang 4th lord, born at 
(alasgow in 1819 son ot Admiril Fleming of Cumbernauld 
und died asm. Jan 13, 186! Lhe ttle devolved, aa Loth 
baron, on Ins couwm William Buller Fullerton Biphinstone, 
vrindson of the 10th baron Born Nov 14 1828 the 15tb 
luron is a cummander RN, anda kmght of the Medyidie. 








A baronetiy is also possessed bv the family of Dalrvinple 
Horn Elphinstone, of Lone Elplunstone and Westhall, 
Aberdeenshire, descended tron the Hon Sir Hew Dalrymple 
of North Berwick, 3d son of Int Viscount Stuur Sir Hew's 
turd aon, Hew Dalremple of Drumimore, a lord of session, 
1726 and of yusticury 1748, as Lord Draumimore, me. Anne, 
daughter and heiress of Jolin Horn, Laq of Horn and Weat- 
hall Aberdcvenshue, issue, 7 sous and 8 daughtirs. Died 
1755 His 3d son, Robert, a general in the anny, succeeded 
hun, and assumed his mothers surname of Horn He mar- 
red Mary, daughter and heiress of Sir James Elplinstone of 
Logie, and assumed also that additional sarname. Died 1794, 
usne 2 sons, and @ daugiters. Iho eldest son, Sir Robert 
Dalrymple Horn Elplnustum, 6. 1766, lwutenant - ovlonel 
Sovts Fuslier guards, was created a baronet, Dec. 19, 1827 
ied Oct. 11, 1848, and was succeeded bv his 8d son, Sir 
Janes Dalrymple Horn Elphinstone, 6. 1806, 2d baronet, 
MP for Portsmouth, 1857, m with imsue 
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ELPHINSTON, W1LL1aAM, an eminent prelate, 
founder of King's college, Old Aberdeen, was born 
at Glasgow in 1431, or 1487 His father, Mr 
Wilham Elphinston, was the firet of the Elphin- 
stons of Blythswood in Lavarkshire He became, 
at the age of 25, rector of the parish of Kirkm- 
chael, where he remained fou years, and then 
went to Pans, to study the civil and canon law 
Three years thereafter, he was appointed profes- 
sor of law, first at Par, and atterwards at Orle- 
ans = In 1471 he returned home, and by Bishop 
Muurhead was made parson of Glasgow, and offi- 
cial of his diocese In 1478 he was appouted 
Official of Lothian by the archbishop of St. An- 
drews, and admitted a momber of the privy conn- 
aul) He was afterwards sent on a political mis- 
sion to the king of France, and on his return in 
1479 was made archdcacon of Argyle, and soon 
after bishop of Ross In 1484 he was translated 
to the eee of Aberdeen, und the same scar was one 
of the commussioners from Scotland to treat of a 
tiuce with England, and a marriage between the 
son of Juncs TTT and the Lady Anne, mece of 
Richa Wt On the accession of Henry VILE he 
was again sent to London, with other ambassa- 
dors, to arrange the terms of a truce, which was 
accordingly concluded for three years, July 3, 
1486s In February 1488 he was constituted lord- 
ligh-chancellor of the kingdom, a post which he 
enjoyed till James’ death m the following Jub 
He was subsequently sent to Germany as ambas- 
sador to the emperor Maximilian, on « proposal of 
Inirriage betwixt his youthful sovereign and Main- 
garet, the emperor's daughter, who, however, was 
united to the prince of Spain before his arrival in 
Vienna. On tis return homeward, he concluded 
a treaty of peace between the States of Holland 
and Scotland In 1492 he was made lord privy 
seal «In 1494 he obtained a Bull from Pope Al- 
exander VI for foundmg a university at Aber- 
deen, and balt the King's college m Old Aber- 
deen in 1500 
ment of this college, Bishop Elphinston left large 
sums of money to build and uphold the bridge 
acrovs the Dee Atte: the dcath of James IV on 
the fatal ficid of Flodden, the venerable bishop 
quitted his diocese, and, anxious to assist with his 
advice in restoring peace to his distracted country 





Besides the ercction and endow- 
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ELPHINSTORE, 


peocesded to Edinburgh to attend parilament. 
Bat the fatigue of the journey exhausted his 
strength, and he died a week after bis arrival in 
the capital, October 25, 1514 

Bishop Elphinston wrote the Lives of Scottish 
Saints, which are now lost In the college of Old 
Aberdeen are two series of large MS folio vol- 
umes of his compilations on the canon law He 
also wrote a History of Scotland, which till lately 
was believed to be preserved among the Fairfax 
manuscr'pts In the Bodlclan Library, at Oxford 
This manuscript history, which was early disco- 
vered to be a mere transcript of the Scotichroni- 
con, with some interpolations, Lord Fairfax, in a 
note in his own hand-writing, states that he had 
got from the widow of Drummond of Hawthorn- 
den, and a memorandum in it attributes Ita 
authorship to Elphinston, but it is now believed 
not to have been his production at all An en- 





graving of the bishop, from his portralt in the hall 
of King's college, Old Aberdeen, is given in Pinker 
ton’s collection, of which a woodcut is subjomeid 





ELPHINSTONE, Axtnur, elxth and last Lord 
Balmerino, was born in 1688. He had the com- 
mand of a company of foot in Lord Shannon's regi- 


ment in the relgn of Queen Anne, but at the acces- 
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sion of George the First resigned his commission, 
and joined the earl of Mar, under whom he fought 
at Sheriffmuir After that engagement he escaped 
out of Scotland, and entered into the French ser- 
vice, in which he eontinued till the death of his 
brother Alexander in 1788 His father, anxious 
to have him settled at home, obtained for him a free 
pardon from government, of which he sent notice 
to his son, then residing at Berne, in Switzerland 
He thereupon, having obtained the Pretender's 
permission, returned to Scotland, after an exile 
of nearly twenty years, and was joy fully received 
by his aged father When the young Chevalier 
arrived in Scotland in 1745, Mr Arthur Elphin- 
stone was one of the first » ho repaired to his stand- 
ard, when he was appointed colonel and captain 
of the second troop of life-guards attending his 
person He was at Carlisle when it surrendered 
to the Highlanders, marched with them as far as 
Derby, from whence he accompanied them in their 
retreat to Scotland, and was present, with the 
corps de rescrve, at the battle of Falkirk Ho 
succeeded his brother as Lord Balmenno, January 
5, 1746, and a few weeks thereafter was takon 
prisoner at the decisive battle of Culloden Be- 
ing conducted to London, he was committed to 
the Tower, and brought to tnal in Westminster 
Hall, July 29, 1746, along with the earls of Kil- 
marmock and Cromarty, both of whom pleaded 
guilty Before pleading to his indictment, Lord 
Balmerino stated that he was not at Carlisle at 
the time specified im it, bemg eleven miles off 
when that city was taken, and he requested to 
know if it would avail him anything to prove that 
fact Lord Hardwicke said that such a urcum- 
etance might, or might not, be of usc to him, but 
he informed him that it was contrary to form to 
permit him to put any questions before pleading 
to the indictment, by aay ing whether he was guilty, 
or not guilty He was then desired to plead, 
when, apparently not understanding the meaning 
of that legal term, Balmerino exclaimed, with 
great animation, ‘‘ Plead! why, I am pleading as 
fast as Tcan” The lord high steward having ex- 
plained the import of the phrase, his lordship an- 
swered “not guilty” He was remanded to the 
Tower, and brouglit back next day, when, after a 
short trial, he was found guilty of high treason : 





ELPHINSTONE, 


and, on August 1, sentence of death was passed 
apon the two earls and his lordship The high- 
minded Balmerino disdained to compromise his 
principles by suing for pardon, and when he heard 
that his fellow-prisoners had petitioned for mercy, 
he sarcastically remarked that, as they must have 
great interea@€ at court, they might have squeezed 
his name in with ther own He never entertain- 
ed any hopes of pardon, for he said he considered 
his case desperate, as he had been once pardoned 
before The earl of Cromarty obtained a pardon, 
bat the other two suffered decapitation on Tower 
Hill, August 18, 1746 Lord Balmerino’s behav- 
lour at his exccution was marked with unusual 
firmness and intrepidity His last words were— 
“Oh, Lord! reward my friends, forgive my enemies, 
bless King James, and receive my soul!” He had 
no issue by his wife Margaret, daughter of Captain 
Chalmers, who died at Restalng, Auguat 24, 1765, 
and at his doath the male line of this branch of 
the Elphinstone family became extinct 
ELPHINSTONE, James, a miscellancous wri- 
ter, the son of an episcopalian clergyman of Edlin- 
burgh, waa born im that city, December 6, 1721 
He was educated at the high school and univer- 
sity of Edinburgh, on leaving which he was, in 
his 17th year, appointed tutor to Lord Blantyre 
When of age, hie accompanied Thomas Carte, the 
histonan, afterwards secretary to Bishop Atter- 
bury, in a tour throngh Holland and the Nethcr- 
lands, and at Pans acquired a thorough know- 
ledge of the French language On his retum 
home he became private tutor to the son of Mr 
Moray of Abercairney In 1750 he supermtended 
an edition of the Rambicr, published at Edin- 
burgh, with English translations of the mottoes, 
which were approved of by Dr Johnson, who be- 
came the friend and correspondent of the anthor 
In 1751 he married Miss Gordon, niece of General 
Gordon of Auchintool, and in 1758, removing to 
London, established an academy, first at Bromp- 
ton, and afterwards at Kensington In the year 
Inst mentioned he published a poetical translation 
of the younger Racine’s poem of ‘ Religion,’ and 
in 1768 he brought out ‘ Education,’ a poem, nei- 
ther of which works displayed talent above medi- 


ocnty An English grammar, which he composed 
for the use of bis scholars, and afterwards enlarged 
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GEORGE KEITH. 


and published In 3 vols. 12mo, was the most use- 
fal of his works, and received the approbation of 
Mr Walker, author of the ‘ Pronouncing Diction- 
ary’ In 1776 he retired from his school, and, 
losing his wife, in 1778 he visited Scotland, and 
delivered a course of lectures on the English lan- 
guage at Edinburgh and Glasgow In 1782 ap- 
peared his translation of Martial, in one volume 
4to, which showed a total want of judgment, and 
war received with ridicule In 1786 he published 
‘Propnety ascortained in hor Picture,’ 2 vols. 
4to, in which he endeavoured to establish a new 
mode of orthography, by spelling all words as they 
are pronounced, a project which he still farther 
explained and recommended in his ‘ English Or- 
thography Epitomiaed,’ and ‘ Propricty’s Pocket 
Dictionary’ In 1794 he brought ont, in 6 vols 
4to, a Selection of his Letters to his Friends, with 
the Answors, entirely spelt in the new way, the 
reading of which was so difficult and tiresome that 
the work found few purchasers Mr Elphinstone 
married, & second time, a miece of Bishop Falcon- 
er, aud died at Hammersmith, October 8, 1809 
His sister was the wife of Mr Wilham Strahan, 
the celebrated printer, who, at his death, left him 
a small annuity 

ELPHINSTONE, Grorar Ket, Viscount 
Kern, a distinguished naval commander, fourth 
son of Charies, tenth Lord Elphinstone, was born 
in 1747, and entered the navy early in life In 
1778 he was promoted to the rank of commander, 
and in 1775 made post-captain§ In the same 
year he was returned member of parliament for 
Dumbartonshuire, in which county his family pos- 
sessed considerable property During the Ameri- 
can war, Captain Elphinstone served with grent 
credit at the attack on Mud island and Charles- 
town, and 1» 1778 commanded the Berwick, 74, 
m the action off Brest In 1782 he was again on 
the American station, when he captured !*Aigle, 
a French fngate of 40 guns and 600 men In An- 
gust 1798 he assisted Rear-admiral Goodall in the 
reduction of Toulon, and received the red riband 
of the Bath asa reward for his services In 1795 
he was made vice-admiral, in which year he com- 
manded the flict destined for the capture of the 
Cape of Good Hope, in the object of which expe- 
dition he not only succeeded, but compelled the 
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ERIGENA. 





Dutch, who advanced to the relief of the colony, 
to surrender at discretion, without firing a gun. 
On this occasion, he was rewarded with an Irish 
barony, by the title of Baron Keith, of Ste ,ehaven- 
Marischal, March 7, 1797 His services on other 
occasions were highly :mportant and meritorious, 
aud hia gallant exertions in the Foudroyant, on 
the coast of Egypt, during the campaign of 1801, 
which year he was promoted to the rank of admi 
ral of the Biue, caused his elevation to the peerage 
of the Umted Kingdom in 1808, by the title of 
Baron Keith of Bunheath, in the county of Dum- 
burton In 1814 he was created a viscount 
Lord Keith died in the spring ‘of 1828, and was 
sneceeded by his only danghter, Margaret Mercer, 
married to the count de Flahault, in France 
ELPHINSTONE, Winuiam Groner Kerri, 
C B, @ major-general in the army, waa the third 
eon of the Hon William Fullerton Elphmstone, 
and Elizabeth, daughter of William Fullerton of 
Carstairs in’ Lanarkshire, and grandson of the 
tenth Lord Elphinstone Je was born in 1782, 


Animated by an uncommon desire for learning, at 
a period when it was not to be obtained in his 
own country, he travelled, when very young, to 
Athens, where he spent some years studying the 
Greek, Chaldaic, and Arabic languages, and be- 
came well-versed in logic and philosophy He 
wis afterwards invited to the court of France by 
Charlies the Bald, who, on account of his wisdom 
and learning, treated him with great familiarity, 
calling him his master, and encouraged him in 
the prodnction of several works of scholastic di- 
vinity, which gave great offence to the church by 
his bold notions on the sutyects of predestination 
aud transubstantiation A treatise on the Eucha- 
rist, which he wrote in answer to a book by Pas- 
chasius Radbertus, a Benedictine monk, who first 
introduced the false doctrine of transubstantiation, 
was tuo centuries later, that is, m 1059, con- 
demned by the council of Rome to be burnt 
Having, at the desire of the French king, trans- 
lated from the Greek into Latin certain theologi- 
cal works attnbuted to Dionysius the Areopagite, 


and early iw life he entered the army aa ensign in | the anpposed first Chistian preacher in France, 


the 24th regiment of imfantry After serving with 
much distinction in various parts of the globe, he 


Enigenn was visited with the displeasure of the 
Roman pontiff, Nicholas I, who m # threatening 


became heutenant-colonel of the 33d fuot in 1813, | letter to Charles, peremptorily ordered him to be 


and being present with hia regiment at the battle 
of Waterloo, his services were rewarded by his 
being created a commander of the Bath He was 
also a knight of the order of St Wilhelm of Hol- 
land In 1837 he was promoted to the rank of 
inajor-general, and was commandecr-in-cluef of the 
Bengal army when the British arms recurved so 
disastrous a check in Afghanistan in 1841 He 
wos at this period enfeebled by long service and 
by the chimate of Indit, ind was, moreover, almost 
helpless from the effects of gout Tle was to be 


sent to Romo In preference, however, to deliv- 
ering him up to pipal vengeance, that enlightened 
monarch connived at hia excape into England, 
where, according to Cave and ‘Tanner, he was 
gladly received by Alfred the Great who, at that 
time engaged in compiling a code of lawa and fur- 
thering the introduction of learning into his king- 
dom, placed lim at the head of the establishment 
recently founded by hint at Oxford then enlled 
the “ King’s ITall,” and now Brazen-nose college 
Here he lcctured for three years on mathematics, 


tried by court martial, had nut bis death taken ; logic, and astronomy , but dixputes arising among 


place while proceedings wore pending 
April 28, 1842, aged 60 


Exazre, Earl of, a secondary title of the marquis of Hunt- | opened a echool 


ly, aso Hunr.y, marguis of 


He dicd | the gownamen, he relinquished his profesgorship, 


and retired to the abbev of Malmesbury, where he 
Tradition states that the harah- 


{ neas and severity of his diserpline caused his ac ho- 


ERIGENA, Jonn Scorva, a celebrated scho- | lars to stab him to death with the iron stiles or 


lar and metaphysician, was born about the buym- 
ning of the ninth century, Some authors contend 
that he was a native of [reland, and othera of Er- 
gene, on the borders of Wales , but the received 


bodkins then used in writing, an event which is 
variously said to have occurred in the years 874, 
884, and 886 It Is, however, asserted, with 
more probability, that the jealousy of the monks, 


opinion is. shat his turth-place was in Avishire rather than the maubordimation of his pupils, waa 
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the real cause of his death Some writers are of 
opinion that the English historians have confound- 
ed John Scotus Erigena with another John Scot, 
abbot of Ethelingay, who tanght at Oxford In 
proof of this latter supposition, Mackenzie, in his 
Scottish Writerg, quotes a letter from Anastasius, 
the librarian to Charies the Bald, written im 875, 
which speaks of Engena as then dead Dr HHen- 
ry, in his History of Great Britain, thinks it pro- 
bable that he died in France A treatise written 
by him with great acuteness and metaphysical 
subtilty, ‘De Divisione Natura,’ was published at 
Oxford, in folio, by Dr Thomas Gale, in 1681 

Of this singular work, Mr Turner, in his History 
of the Anglo-Saxons, gives an interesting account 

Engena ia snid to have been as celebrated for his 
wit as for lus learning A number of works are 
attributed to him, and he translated four of the 
works of Dionysius the Arcopagite into Latin for 
the king of France 





Errou, Earl of, « title im the peerage of Scotland, first 
sonferred by King James the Second, on 17th Murch 1452-8, 
with that of Lord Hay, on Sir William Hay, of Errol, 
descended from Williain de la Hava, principal butler at 
the court of King Malcolm the Fourth and witness to 
many of his charters. According to tradition, Hay, a brave 
rustic in the reign of Kenneth the ‘Third, by whose exertions 
the Danes were defeated about 980, war the founder of the 
noble family of Kero], but Douglas, in lis Peerage, ns- 
serts that the Have of Scotland are certainly a branch of the 
Anglo Norman Hava, who came into Bntain with William the 
Conqueror The story of Hav 1s mmply this —The Danes 
having landed in Aberdeenshire, ravagod the country an far 
as the town of Perth King Kenneth hastened to give them 
battle, and the hostile armies met at Loneurty, in Perthslure 
The Seots at first gave way and fled through « narrow pasa, 
where they were stopped by a countryman of greut strength 
anu courage, and his two sons, who had no other weapons 
than the yokes of their ploughs, they having been at work in 
a ficld not far from the scene of action Upbraiding tho fu- 
gitives for their conduct in flymg from the field, these pea- 
santa succeeded in rallying them [he Scots turned upon 
their conquerors, and after « second rencounter, still more 
fumous than the first, they gained a complete victuery It 1s 
said that after the Danes were defeated, the old rustic, lying 
on the ground wounded and fatigued, cned, “ Hay! Hay!” 
which word became the surname of his postenty ‘The king 
rewarded him with as much land in the Carne of Gowne as 
a faloon should fly over before she settled, and a falcon being 
accordingiv let off, flew over an extent of ground sx miles in 
length, afterwards called Errol, and hghted on a stone, stall 
stvied the Falcon-Stone. The king also ramed him to the 
diguity of nobility, and assigned tu him and his family armo- 
rin] bearings in accordance with the signal service which he 
and his two sons had rendered to their country It appears 
from many histories that there were families of the name of 
Hay both in Italy and France even before the era of the bat- 
tle of Loncarty [Sce Hay, surname of ] 
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SIXTH EARL OF 


Sir Gilbert de la Haya, a descendant in the fifth gunera- 
tion from the above Sir William de la Haya, living in the 
time of Maleolm the Fourth, was by Robert the Bruce cre- 
ated high constable of Scotland. By cbarter dated 12th No- 
vember 1814, (No. 45 11 Anderson’s Diplomata,) the office 
became hereditary in the family He also conferred on him 
the lands of Slains in Aberdoenshire. 

William, first earl of Errol, got charters under the great 
seal of various lands in 1446 and 1450 In 1457 he was one 
of the Soots commusnoners that concluded a treaty with the 
Knglwh, and died soon afterwards, His office of lord high 
constable was one of the buat in point of revenue in the king- 
dom, among the various perqouites that were attached to 
it were the hostigua, which by some have been held to imply 
“free lodging im «very place where the king might reside,” 
while others li lieve that it rvterred to a hearth-tax levied for 
the constable frum every “ rovking house in Sootland, of sax 
pennies Scots” Dunng the great rebellion of the Douglases, 
when Janes the Second had thoughts of quitting the king- 
dom, his affairs appearing tor a time desperute, the first earl 
of Errol reagned great emoluments, namely constable fees, 
which had previously been levied on everything bronght to 
market in the time of parliument, both small and great, as 
the act reciteu, a nacnfice which 1s suppuwed to have been in- 
tended to grun the king populanty with his discontented sub- 
jects From tame to time indemmification to tle fauuly was 
propored, but nothing wan ever done towards it, aor any 
rattled revenue asaimod to the lngh constable, 

His eldest son, Nicol, second earl, died m 1470, and was 
succeeded by ug brother Willham, third carl, who was one of 
the pnvy council of James the ‘Third, and im 1472 was nomi- 
nated a commissioner to treat of a pence with kngland He 
died in 1506 

Hw eldest son, Willian, fourth earl, was sheriff of Aber- 
deen, and had great dependencies and bonds of manrent from 
some of the principal families in the country He accompa- 
nied James the Fourth to the fatal battle of Flodden, where 
he was alain 9th September 1518 

Hus son, William, fifth earl, was, according to Calderwood, 
aman well “learned both in humanitie and divinitie, and 
kpeciallie welll verned in the New Testament. He would re- 
hearse word by word the choicest sentences, speciallie suche 
ax served to establushe solid comfurt in the soule by futh in 
Christ. Much suffured he for the cause of Chnst. Mr Ro 
bert Alexander, udvocate, who had been his schoolmaster, set 
forth hia testament in Seottiush metre, which was printed af- 
ter in Edinburgh, anno 1571, by Thomas Bassandine, printer 
It was dedicated to Lilias Ruthven, Ladic Drummond” The 
dedicatory epixtle in inserted in Culderwood's Hist. of the 
Kerk of Scotland, vol 1. p 181 He wus one of the pnvy 
council to James the Fifth, and in 1515 wan one of the cuom- 
missioners sent to France, to endeavour to get the Scots m- 
cluded in their treaty with the Enghsh He was also, in the 
fullowing year, with others, sent bv the estutes of Sentland to 
the king of England with their refunal to comply with hin de- 
sire, In removing the duke of Albanv from the guardianslip 
of their young king = Dying without surviving male-insue, 
before the year 1585, in bin ended the inale line of Wilham 
fourth carl of Frrol Tho earldom, constabulary, &., there- 
fore, devolved upon George, son of the Hon Phomas Hay of 
Logre-Almond, second non of the third earl, whu got that 
estate by marrying Margaret Lome, heiress thereof 

George, sixth earl, obtained from King James the Fifth a 
charter under the great seal, duted 18th December 1641, of 
the whole estate and hentable constabulary, as next heir 


1 male to Wilham, the last carl The narrative bears that the 
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felng was desirous that the earldom of Rrrol and constabulary 
of Beetiand should remain and continue. He was one of the 
lords whe signed the bond of consent to the marriage betwixt 
Queen Mary and the earl of Bothwell, and died after 1574. 

His eldest son, Andrew, seventh earl, marriid Lady Jean 
Hay, only daughter and besress of William fifth earl of Errol, 
whereby the collateral heir male and the heir female of Line of 
this noble family were united. He was one of the privy conn- 
ali of Queen Mary, to whom he was always faithful and loyal. 
He died in 1585 By his first countess he had three sons 
and one danghter, namely, Alexander, who died before his 
father, Francis, who became eighth earl; Thomas, who died 
without issue; and the lady Eleanor, married to the earl of 
Linithgow By his second wife, Lady Agnes Sinclar, 
danghter of the earl of Uaithneas, he had a son, the Hon Sir 
George Hay of Killour, whose grandson succecded as elev- 
enth earl. 

Francie, eighth earl, was one of the heads of the popiah 
faction which, in 1589, entered into a treasonable correspon- 
dence with Philip of Spain and the duke of Parma, and with 
the earls of Crawford, Huntly, and Bothwell, broke ont into 
rebellion. On the king’s advance aguinst them, however, 
they surrendered at Aberdeen, but, after a few months’ con- 
finement, were set at liberty by his majesty amidst the re- 
joicings on account of lis approaching marnage. On 8lat 
duly 1592 the earl was committed to the castle of Edinburgh 
but soon released, and agam entered into a treasonable cor- 
reapondence with Spain, a part of which was intercepted 
He was summoned before parliament, 8th January 1592-3, 
and on his refusal to appear was denounced rebel on the Sth 
February. On the 25th of the following September he and 
the earls of Angus, Huntly, and others, were formally exoom- 
municated by the provincial synod of Fife convéned at St 
Andrews. On the 17th Octaber he appeared in the king’s 
presence with Huntly and Angus, and offered to submit to a 
legal trial, A day was fixed, and on 26th November it was 
finally settled that the three earls and their swocintes should 
be exempted from prosecution, provided that before the Int 
February 1594 they should ether submit to the church and 
renounce the errors of popery, or remove out of the kingdom 
To these conditions they refused to accede, and levying a for- 
midable force, at the battle of Glenlivet, 8d October 1594, 
they defeated the king’s troops, under the earl of Argyle, 
though the latter were far supernor in number He after- 
wards went to the Continent, and in 1596 having obtained 
permission to return, he landed at Stonehaven on 20th Sep- 
tember, and in the following year was formally ‘relaxed’ 
from the horn but was not absolved from the excommunica- 
tion till the year 1617 Having become reconciled to the 
onart, he got so much m favour with James the Sixth that 
the latter appointed him one of the commisnoners to treat of 
s union with Engiand, one of James’ favourite projects, 11th 
July 1604. He died at Slains castle 10th July 1681, and 1s 
celebrated by Arthur Johnston, in an epitaph He was three 
thnes married. By his first two wives, the one a daughter 
of the earl of Athol, and the other of the regent Murray, he 


with King Charles the First, and acted as lord 
high constable at the coronation of that ill-fated monarch at 
Holyreodhouse abbey, 18th June 1688. From hie splendid 
otyle of living be was obliged to sell the old paternal estate of 
the fanily in the carve of Gowrie, which had been granted to 


hie anessters by King William the Licn, reserving only seme 
supericrities. He died 7th December 1686. 

His only son, Gilbert, tenth earl, was too young to be en- 
gaged in the beginning of the troubles of King Charles the 
First's reign, but was s stannch loyalist, and had « pmeion 
settled on him in 1639 In 1648 he was colonel of horse for 
Aberdeenshire, in the duke of Hamilton's ‘ Engagement’ for 
the resoue of Charles the First. In 1650 he waited eo 
Charles the Second at Aberdecn, and was most graciously 
received. He raised s regrment for his majesty’s service at 
his own charge, and after the coronation of the 
king at Scone, he stated to his majesty, in a memoral, the 
claims of his family for compensation for the great sacrifices 
made by the first carl in the time of King James the Second, 
for the public good. In answer, a letter from the king to the 
earl (preserved in the tamily archives) thus concludes: “And 
we do promuse, ia verbo proncims that as soon as it shall 
please Almighty God to put an ena to the present troubles, 
the claims of our said ovusin the earl of Errol, shall be favour- 
ably considered, and justice done, so that he may see how 
highly we esteeme that ancient family, and the valne we set 
upon his present services.” In 1661 he was appointed one 
of the king's privy council. He marned Lady Catherine 
Carnegie, daughter of James earl of Southesk, by whom he 
had no issue, upon which he made a resignation of his whole 
estates, honours, dignities, hereditary constabulary, &c., fail- 
ing himself, in favour of Sir John Hay of Killour, his cousin. 
and nearest inale hear, and the heirs male of bis body, winch 
faihng, to his own nearest and lawful heirs whatever with 
power of nomination, on which a charter was passed under 
the great seal, 13th November 1666 On his death in 1674, 
the male hne of the first marriage of Andrew, eghth earl of 
hrrol, ended, and the eatate and honours devolved upon the 
next male heir, Sir Juhn Hay of Killour, grandson of Sis 
George, befure mentioned. 

Jolin, eleventh earl, marned [Lady Anne Drummond, 
daughter of James third carl of Perth, by whom he had 
Charles, twelfth earl, and two other sons, who both died 
young, with two daughters, Mary, who succeeded her brother 
as countess of Errol, and Margaret, married to James fifth 
earl of Linlithgow, and fourth earl of Callendar (attainted in 
1715), to whom she had only one daughter, Lady Anne 
Lavingston, undoubted heir of line of the noble and ancient 
family of the Livingstons, earls of Linlithgow and Callendar 
This lady marned the last earl of Kilmarnock, (who was be- 
headed and attainted in 1746,) to whom she had three sons. 
the eldest of whom, James Lord Boyd, succeeded as thirteenth 
earl of Errol 

The oleventh earl died 80th December 1704, and was suc- 
ceeded by his eldest son, Charles, twelfth earl, who, in the 
Scots parliament of 1706, opposed the Union with all bis 
power and interest, conaudermng it derogatory to the honour 
and independence of Scotland, and entered a solemn protest 
against it. He was considered so disaffected that on the 
alarm of the French invasion in 1708 he was apprehended, 
and thongh in a bad state of health, was for some time kept 
closely confined in the castle of Edinburgh. He died, unmar 
ried in 1717, and was succeeded by his elder sister, Lady 
Marv, countesr af Errol, who marned Alexander, son of Sir 
David Falconer wd presidert of the court of session in 1688 
At the coronation of Georye the Second, her ladyship claimed 
to act by deputy as high constable of Scotland. which claim 
was allowed, and the duke of Roxburghe officiated for her oa 
the occasion. Under the act for abolishing heritable juris- 
dictions she obtuned for the regality of Slains twelve bun- 
dred pounds sterling, in fall of ber claim of five thousand 
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titles), an well as the ancient dignity of lord 
of Scotland, which had been entailed on 
the articles of Uniow" of the two kingdoms and by the act of 
the British parliament of 1748, for abolishing the bentable 
juriedictions of Scotland. The earl was born 20th Apnl 
1726, aud was educated at the school of Dalkeith and the 
university of Glasgow In 1745 he had a commussion in the 
Zist regiment of foot, and at the battle of Culloden was on 
the king’s side, when his father and next brother were on 
that of the Pretender After his father’s execution he claun- 
ed his estate, and his claim was allowed by the court of ses- 
mon in 1749, and by the House of Lordsin 1751 At the 
coronation of George the Third in 1761, be officiated as con- 
stable of Scotland, and neglecting, by accident, to pull off his 
cap, when the king entered, he apologised for his negligence 
in the most respectful manner, but his majesty entreated 
him to be covered, for he looked on his presence at the so- 
lemnity as a very particular honour In 1767 bo was ap- 
pomted one of the lords of polos, and in 1770 elected a Scots 
representative peer He ced 8d July 1778 He married, 
first, in 1749, Rebeoca, danghter of Alexander Lockhart, Euq , 
a lord of seasion by the title of Lord Covington, by whom he 
had a danghter, Mary, married to General John Soutt of Bal- 
eomie. He marned, secondly, in 1762, Isabella, daughter of 
Sir William Carr, baronet, of Etal, m Northumberland, by 
whom he had three sons and nine daughters. George and 
William, the two eldest sons, were successively earls of Errol 
James, the youngest, an officer in the navy, wan accidentally 
drowned in 1797 The thirteenth carl of Errol us mentioned 
with high praise in Forbes’ Life of Beattie, and in Dr An- 
derson'’s ‘ Bee,’ vol. v there 1s a biographical aketch of him. 
The eldest son, George, fourteenth carl, an officer in the 
army, marned in 1790, Elszabeth-Jemima, secoud daughter 
of Joseph Bleke, Esq of Ardfry m Galway, Ireland, master 
of the first Lord Wallucourt, but had no issue. At the gen- 
eral election 80th June 796, he was chossm one of the Scots 
representative peers, ‘but the earl of Landerdale protested and 
petitionad the House of Lords against his sefurn, on the 
that be was not the male descendant of the ongiual 


hject te escasiond! attacks of delinum, in one of 
which he is said to aawe disclosed the object of the expedition 


His brother, William, born t2th March 1772, auccecded as 
fifteenth earl. He had assumed, 26th March, 1795, the ad- 


married. By his first wife, Jane, daughter of Matthew Bell, 
Heq., he had an only daughter, married to the Bev C W 
Wodehouse. By his second wife, Alicia, youngest daughter 
of Samuel Elhot, Evg. of Antigua, he had James, Lord Hay, 
killed at Waterloo, 18th June 1815, William-George, six- 
teenth earl; Samuel, a captain m the army, and four daugh- 
tems and by his third countess, Harrict, the sister of Lord 





Somerville, he had a soa and two daughters. Ha ‘ied 96th 


January 1810 

Wil aixteenth earl, K.T and GO.EL, bore 
2ist February 1801, married 4th December 1820, Klisaueth 
Fitzclarence, the third of the natural daughters of William 
the Fourth, and by her had a son and three denghters. He 
was lord steward of the household, and afterwards master of 
the buckbounds, and was created a baron of the United King- 
dom, Sist May 1881, by the title of Baron Kilmarnock of 
Kilmarnock. In 1882 he was constituted knight marechal 
of Scotland He was also lord-lieutenant of Aberdeenshire. 
He died in 1846. 

His aon, Wilham-Harry, 17th earl, a major in the rifle 
brigade, 1855, born 8d May 1828, married 1848, Elrsa- Ame- 
he, eldest daughter of Major-general the Hon Oharies Gore, 
a son of 2d earl of Arran in Ireland, isane, Charles Gore, 
Lord Kilmarnock, born 1852, and Hon Arthur, born 1885. 
Was wounded in the hand at the buttle of the Alma. 

The seventeenth earl of Krrol is the twenty second lord 
high constable of Scotland and as such w by birth the first 
subject in the kingdom after the blood royal, having a right 
to take precedence of every hereditary honour The houses 
of Tweeddale and Errol claim a« ouimmon progenitor (see 
TWEEDDALE, marquis of). 





Kusxinn, anciently spelled Areakin, and sometimes Irskyn, 
a surname of great antiquity, and one which has been much 
distinguished in a)! periods of Scottish history, was origmally 
denved from the lands and barony of Krakine in Renfrewshire, 
situated on the south side of the Clyde, the most ancient pos- 
Kession of the noble famly who afterwarls became Lords 
Erskine and earls of Mar 

An absurd tradition asserts that at the battle of Murthill 
fought with the Danes, in the ragn of Malcolm the Secund, 
a Sootaman having killed Ennquo, a Danish chief, cut off hus 
head, and with the bloody dagger in hw hand, showed 1t to 
the king, saying m Guelic, Eris Skene, alluding to the head 
and dugger, on which Maloolm gave him the name of Er- 
skine. In those remote times, however, surnames were 
usually assumed from lands, and all such traditions refernng 
to the ongin of the names of illustrious families are seldom to 
be depended upon The appearance of the land justifies the 
derivation of the name from the British word sr-ugyn, sgni- 
fymg the green mung ground The eurlest notice of the 
name 1s in @ confirmation of the church of “ Irschen” grant- 
ed by the bishop of Glasgow im favour of the monastery of 
Pauley, betwixt the yearn 1202 and 1207 [ Chartelary of 
Paley, p 118}. In 1708, the estate of Erskine was pur- 
chased from the Hainiltons of Orbiston by Walter, master of 
Blantyre, afterwards Lord Blantyre, in winch family the pro- 
perty remains. 

Henry de Erskine wan proprietor of the barony of Erskine 
so early as the reign of Alexander the Seound. He was wit 
ness of grant by Amelick, brother of Maldwin, earl of Len- 
nox, of the patronage and tithes uf the pansh church of 
Roreneath to the abbey of Pauley in 1226. 

His grandson, ‘ Johan de Irskyn,’ submicted to Edward the 
First in 1296. 

Johan's son, Sir John de Erskine, had a son, Sir William 
and three dauglitera, of whom the eldest, Mary, was marned, 
first to Sir Thomas Bruce, brother of King Robert the First, 
who was taken prisoner and put to death by the English, and 
secondly to Sir Ingram Morville, and the second, Als, be- 
came the wife of Walter, high steward of Scotland. 

Sir Willam de Erskine, the won, was a faithful adherent of 
Robert the Bruce, and scoompanied the earl of Moray and Sur 
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Janes Douglas in their expedition mto England in 18232. 
For his valour be was knighted under the royal banner in the 
field. He died in 1829 

Sir Robert de Erakine, knight, hrs eldest son, made an Hius- 
trious figure in his time, and for bis patrict’, services, was, 
by David the Second, appointed constable, keeper, and cap- 
tain of Stirling castle. He wan one of the ambassadors to 
England, to treat for the ransom of that monarch, after his 
capture in the battle of Durbam in 1846. In 1850 he waa 
appointed by David, while still s prisoner, great chamberian 
of Scotland, and in 1357 he was one of those who accomplished 
his soverugn’s deliverance, on which occasion his eldest son, 
Thomas, was one of the hratages for the payment of the 
king‘s ransom. On his restoration, David, in addition to Ins 
former high office of chamberlain, appointed Sir Robert just- 
clary north of the Forth, and constable and keeper of the 
castles of Edinburgh and Dumbarton In 1858 he was an- 
bamador to France, and between 1860) and 1366 he was five 
times ambassador to England In 1867 he was warden of 
the marches, and heritable sheriff of Stirlngslnre In 1871 
he was one of the great barons who ratified the succession to 
the crown of Robert the Second, grandson, by lus daughter 
Marjory, of Robert the [ruce, and the first of the Stuart 
family To his other property he added that of Alloa, which 
the king bestowed on him, in exchange for the bunting din- 
trict of Strathgartney, In the Highlands. He died in 1885 

His son Sir Thomas Erskine, kmght, succeeded his father, 
ns governor of Stirling castle, and in 1892 wan sent ambas- 
sador tu England By his marsiage with Janet Keith, great- 
grand-daughter of Gratnev, oleventh earl of Mar, he laid the 
foundation of the succession on the part of his descendant | 
to the earldom of Mar and lordship of Garioch. 

Sir Robert Erskine, knight, his son, was one of the hosta- 
ges for the ransom of James the First in 1424 On the death | 
of Alexander, earl of Mar, in 1435, he clasmed that title in 
right of hii mother, and assumed tlie title of earl of Mar but | 
the king unjustly kept him out of possession He died in 
1458, 

Sur Thomas Frekine, his son, was dispossemed of the Par 
dom of Mar by an assize of error, in 1457, but in 1467 he | 
was created a peer under the title of Lord Erskine 

iy of kepng dang ar mont, te ba apparent | 
duty of keeping, during their minonty, the heirs apparent to 
the crown. 

Alexander, the second Tord Erskine, had the charge of | 
Jumes the Fourth, when pnnce of Scotland, and ever after 
continued in high favour with him He died m 1510 

John, the fourth Lord Erskine, had the keeping of Jamen 
the Fifth during hw mimority On his coming of age be was | 
sent by James In 1554 ambassador to France, to negomate a 
marriage with a daughter of the French king, and afterwards ' 
he was sent ambasaador to England On the death of James, | 
in conjunction with Lord Livingston, be had committed to 
him the charge of the infant queen Mary He kept her for 
some time in Stirling castle, and afterwards removed her to 
the priory of Inchmahome, situated on an island in the lake 
of Monteith, in Perthehire, which priory had been bestowed 
upon him by James the Fifth, as commendatory abbot. Sub 
sequently, for greater security, he conducted the youthtul 
Mary to France. He died in 1562. Margaret Erskine, 
daughter of this nobleman, was the mother, by James the 
Filth, of the regent Murray 

His eldest son, the master of Erskine, waa killed at the 
battle of Pinkie in 1547. He wae the ancastor, by an illegy- 
timate son, of the Erukines of Shisifield, near Dryburgh, of 
which family the famous Ebeneser and Ralph Erskine, the 








originators of the first secession from the Churoh of Scotland, 
were cadets, Memoirs of them are given below The fourtt 
son, the Hon. Sir Alexander Erskine of Gogur, was the an- 
centor of the earls of Kellie. [See Kx.1se, earl of. ] 

The second son, John, the fifth Lord Erskine, enceseled 
his father as governor of Edmbargh castle. Although ¢ Pro- 
testant himself, he preserved a stnct neutrality in the strng- 
gies between the Lords of the Congregation and the queen 
regent, Mary of Guise, while he upheld the authority of the 
latter, to whom, when hard pressed by her enemier, Le gave 
protection in the castle of Edinburgh, where she died in June 
1560 On the return of Queen Marv from France in 1561 
he was appointed one of her privy council In the followmg 
vear he submitted his claim to the earldom of Mar to partia- 
ment, and was successful in establishing hw nght as the de- 
scendant, in the female hne, from Gratney, eleventh earl of 
Mar [See Mar, earl of ] In consequence of Lord Erskine 
being confirmed earl of Mar, the queen's natura, brother, aftor- 
wards regent, who then bore the title, was stvled earl of Morar 
instead. On the trth of James the Sixth in 1566, the new 
earl of Mar was intrusted with the keeping of the young 
pnnes, and on the death of the earl of Lennox m 1571 he 
was chosen regent in Ins stead. He died in the following 
vear, leaving a high reputation for integrity and honesty of 
purpose. From a2 portrait of the regent Mar m Pinkerton’s 
Scottish Gallery the subjomed woodcut is taken 


The first of the family of Erskine, barons of Dun as sepe- 
rated from that of Erekine of Erskine, the original stock, was 
John the son of Sir Thomas Erskine of that ilk, who had a 
eharter from King Robert the Second of the barony of Dun, 
near the town of Montrose, m Forfarshire, dated November 
8, 1878. The name of Dun w Gaelic, and mgnifies a hill or 
rising ground. 

This Sir Thomas was twice marred, first to Janet Keith, 
by whom he had Sir Robert Krakine, and a daughter, married 
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to Duncan Weeme, younger of Lochar Weems: and secondly, 
to Jean Barclay, by whom he had John Erskine, already 
mentioned, who succeeded to the lands of Dun, as appears by 
@ charter to him, from King Robert the Third, of these lands, 
dated October 25, 1898 
The next in succession in the lands of Dun was Alexander 
Erskine, supposed to be the son of John He resigned the 
lands of Dun, reserving his own hferent, to his son, John the 
second, who received from King James the Sccond a charter 
to the same, of date January 28, 1449 The vesting the fee 
of the property in the eldest son, while the father retained 
the liferent, became afterwards a practice in the family 
Jobn Eralone of Dun, the second of that name, had three 
sons Jobn, his heir, Thomas, and Alexander He reugned 
bis lands of Dun to his eldest son in 1478, retaining the life- 
rent, and died March 15, 1508. 
John Erakine of Dun, the third of that name, had several 
sons, of whom Thomas Eralone of Brechin, the second son, 
was secretary to King James the Fifth He fell on the fatal 
field of Flodden, September 9, 1513 This John Erskone, 
laird of Dun, treated the inhabitants of Montrose in the most 
tyrannical manner, and in consequence of his oppressive con- 
duct and that of his family the town applied to the king for 
redress. A summons of spulsie was accordingly issued 
ayainst him and four of his sons, 4th October 1498 
Sir John Erskine, the fourth of that name, marned Mar- 
garet Rathven, daughter of Willam first Lord Ruthvon, wi- 
dow of the earl of Buchan, by whom he had John Erskine of 
Dan, kmght, one of the principal leaders of thi Reformation 
in Scotland, and afterwards superintendent of Angus, of 
whom a memoir 1s afterwards given in largor type 
A succeeding proprietor of Dun, John by name, was pur- 
soned on the 28d May, 1618, by his uncle Robert. The trial 
of the latter, as well as that of liu thrve masters, by whoin he 
was instigated to the atrocious deed, will be found in Pit- 
carn’s Criminal Tnals, vol 1. pp 261—266 
Of the later lairds of Dun the only other personage of pub- 
he note was David Lrakine Lord Dun, a judge of the court 
of seamon, of whom alsu a notice 1s afterwards given 
The estate of Dun came into possession of the noble family 
of Kennedy bv the marrage on June 1, 1798, of Archibald, 
12th earl of Casula, and first marqus of Ailsa, with Mar- 
garet, 2d daughter of John Frekine, keg of Dun = Their 
2d son, John, born June 4, 1802, on inhenting the property, 
aseuined the additional surname of Erskine. He marned, in 
1827 Ladv Augusta Fitzclarenos, 4th daughter of William 
IV , and died at Pisa, March 6, 1881 9 Hix widow married 
again, in 1836 Lord John Fredenck Gordon Hallvburton of 
Pitour, 8d son of 9th marquis of Huntly Mr Kennedy Lr- 
akine, with two daughters, left one son, William Henry, born 
July 1, 1828, at one time a captain 17th lancers, unmarned 
The elder daughter, Wilhelmina, marned, in 1865, her cousin, 
2d earl of Munster, the younger, Millicent Ann Marv, became 
the wifeof J Hav Wemyss, aq of Wemyss Castle, Fifesture. 
Alexander Erakine, plenipotentiary for Sweden at the trea- 
ty of Munster, a dustinguished officer in the army of Gustavus 
Adolphus, was of the family of Erakine of Kirkbuddo in Fife, 
sprang from the Erskines of Dun = Ennobled 1n Sweden, some 
of hia descendants were settled at Bonne in Germany 
The Erskines of Alva (represented by the earl ot Rosxivn) 
are sprung from a branch of the noble house of Var, descend- 
ed from Hon Charles I rakine, 5th son of John, 7th earl of 
Mar His eldest son, Charies Erakine of Alva wan created 
a baronet of Nova Seotia, 30th Apnl, 1666. Sir Charles bad 
four sons and one daughter Charles, Lord Tinwald his third 
Il 
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son, a lord of session, and afterwards lord justice clerk, was 


futher uf James Erskine, Lord Alva, also a lord of session. 

The grandson of the first baronet, Lieutenant-general Sn 
Henry Erskine, distinguished himself as a minor song writer 
The second son of Sir John Erskine of Alva, second baronet, 
he succeeded to the baronetcy, on the death of his elder 
brother, in 1747 He was for manv years MP for the An- 
struther district of burghs. He early entered the army, but 
mn 1756 he lost his rank, on account of his opposition to the 
inportation of the Hanoverian and Hessian troops into this 
country After the acoeasiun of George III in November 
1760, he was restored to hin rank in the army, and appointed 
colonel of 67th fuot. He marned at Kdinburgh, in 1761, 
Janet, only daughter of Peter Wedderburn, Esq of Wedder- 
burn, a Jord of session, under the name of Lord Chesterhall 
Sir Henry was deputy quarter-master-general, and sucoseded 
his uncle, Hon General St Clur, in the command of the 
Royal Scots mm 1762 He was the author of the song, ‘In 
the garb of old Gaul,’ the mr of which was composed by the 
late General Reid He dicd at Lork, 9th August 1765 His 
eldest son, Sir James Erakine, also in the anny, assumed the 
surname of St. Clair, and on the death of his uncle, Alexander 
Wedderburn, ear! of Ruaalyn, in 1805, became 2d earl of Ross- 
lyn, and died &th Juue 1837 [See Rossy, earl of | 





‘Lhere w also the fannly of Erakine of Cambo in Fife, on 
which a baronetcy was conferred in 1821 Sir David, the 
hret baronet, was the grandson of the tenth earl of Kelhe. 
He died in 1841 9=His won, Sir Phomas, the 2d baronet, born 
in 1824, is an officer im the anny, and married, with wsue. 


LRSKINE, Joun, of Dun, knight, one of the 
principal promoters of the Reformation in Scot- 
land, was born in 1508, at the family seat of Dun, 
near Montruse His grandfather, father, uncle 
and granduncle, fell at Flodden, and he succeeded 
to the estate of Dun when scarcely five years old. 
By the care of his uncle, Sir ‘Thomas Erskine of 
Brechin, secretary to King James the Fifth, he re- 
ceived a Itberal education, but had scarcely at- 
tained to the years of majority, when he appears 
to have killed Sir William Froster, a priest of 
Montrose The document which preserves the re- 
cord of this fact, and of the assythment or manbote 
paid by him to the father of the deceased, dated 5th 
February 1530, 1s inserted among the Dun papers 
in the Miscellany of the Spalding Club, vol fourth — | 
None of the urcumstances are given, cxcept that | 
the deed was committed in the Bell ‘lower of Mon- | 
trose He studied at a foreign university, and he 
has the merit of being the first to encourage the | 
acquisition of the Greek language in Scotland, hav- | 
ing, in 1584, on his retuin fiom abroad, brought | 
with him a Frenchman capable of teaching it, whom 
he established in Montrose He scema about this. 
time to have marned Lady Elizabeth Lindsay, 


danghter of the earl of Crawford = Tins lady 
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died 29th July 1588, and he subsequently married 
Barbara de Beirle 

On the 10th of May, 1587, he had a license 
from James V for himself, his sod John, and 
other relatives, permitting them “to pas to the 
partis of France, Italie, or any uthiris beyond se, 
and thalr remane, for doing of thair pilgramagis, 
besynes, and uthir lefull erandis, for the space of 
thre yeirlis” His uncle, Sir Thomas Erskine of 
Brechin, had obtained from the same monarch a 
gift of the office of constabulary of Montrose, 
which he conveyed by a charter, dated 9th Feb- 
ruary 1541, to John Erskine of Dun, the subject 
of this notice, in liferent, and to his son and heir 
apparent, John Erskine, in fee In April 1542 he 
and his cousin, Thomas Erskine of Brechin, and 
John Lambie of Duncarry, had a hcense to travel 
into France, Italy, and other places, fur two years 
[Dun Papers in Spalding Club Migcellany, vol 4} 

Having early become a convert to the Reformed 
doctrines, he was a zealous and liberal enconrage 
of the Protestants, especially of those who wor 
persecuted, to whom his house of Dun was always 
a sanctuary, as he was a man of too much power 
and influence for the popiah bishops to interfere 
with In his endeavours, however, to promote 
the Reformation, he did not neglect his other du- 
ties §=During the years 1548 and 1549 he sup- 
ported the queen dowager and the French party 
in opposing the English forces, and we lear from 
the historica of the time that in 1548, some Eng- 
lish ships having landed about cighty men in the 
neighbourhood of Montrose, for the purposes of 
plunder, Erskine of Dun collected a small force 
from the inhabitants of that town, of which he 
was then provost, and had for some years been 
constable, and fell upon them with such fury, that 
not a third of them regained ther ships Among 
the Dun papers which have been published, are 
several letters to the laird of Dun from Mary, the 
queen dowager These refer to the passing events 
of the period, and show the high eatimation in 
which he was held by her One of them, dated 
20th Auguat, 1649, relates to the coming to Mon- 
trose of the French Captain Beauschattel, and his 
company, regarding which Erskine seems to have 
remonstrated, dreading some attempts egainst his 
rights, as her majesty assures him that there was 
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“na entent bot till kepe the fort, and nocht till 
hurt you in your heretage or ony othir thing” It 
appears that a small bill, close to the river, was 
called the Fort, or Constable Hill [Bowseck's Life 
of Ershne, page 62, quoted wx the Spalding Club 
Mucellany, vol 4, preface, page xii, note}, and it 
has been conjectured that Erskine may have 
thonght the occupation of this fort by the French 
captain derogatory to his rights as constable, and 
50 made it subject of complaint He was consid- 
ered not only by his own countrymen, but by for- 
eignera, as one of the most eminent heroes which 
the Scottish nation had produced ff that age, eo 
fertile in great men, and M Beauge, in hia History 
of the Campaigns in Scotland of 1548 and 1549, 
makes frequent and honourablo mention of him 
and his exploits at that time 
At Stirling, March 10, 1556, the lawd of Dun 
and some others, signed a “call” to John Knox, 
then at Geneva, to return to Scotland, and pro- 
mote the Reformation On Knox's arrival, that 
year, Erskine, being in Edinburgh, was one of those 
who used to meet in pnvate houses to hear him 
preach It was at supper in the laird of Dun's 
house, that all present there with Knox resolved, 
that, whatever night be the consequence, they 
would wholly discontinue their attendance at 
Mass On his invitation, the Reformer followed 
him to Dun, where, on this, as well as on a sub- 
sequent visit, he preached almost daily, and made 
many converts On the 8d December 1557 Er- 
skime of Dun subscribed the firat Covenant at 
Edinburgh, along with the earls of Argyle and 
Glencairn, and other noblemen and gentlemen, and 
thus became one of the lords of the congregation 
In the parliament which met December 14, 
1557, he was appointed, under the title of “ John 
Erskine of Dun, knight, and provost of Montrose,” 
to go to the court of France, as one of the com- 
missioners, to witness the young Queen Mary's 
marnage with the dauphin ‘Of which trust he 
acquitted hiunself with great fidelity and honour, 
and was approved by the parliament %n his return.” 
' On his return, he found the Reformation making 
great progress in Scotland, and when the Protes- 
tants, encouraged by their increase of numbers, and 
the accession of Queen Elizabeth to the English 
throne, petitioned the queen regent, more boldly 
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than formerly, to be allowed the froe exercise of 
their religion, the laird of Dun was one of those 
who joined in the prayer, but he seems to have 
used milder language, and been more moderate in 
his demands than the others. So far, however, 
from granting the toleration requested, the queen 
regent lasued a ffroclamation requiring the Protes- 
tant ministers to appear at Stirling on May 10, 
1559, to be tried as heretics and schismatics The 
lords of the congregation, and other favourers of 
the Reformation, seeing the danger to which their 
preachers were exposed, resolved to accompany 
and protect them Anxious to avoid bloodshed, 
Erskine of Dan left his party at Perth, and, with 
their consent, went forward to Stirling, to have a 
conference with the queen, who acceded to his ad- 
vice, and agreed that the ministers should not be 
tried He accordingly wrote to those who were 
assembled at Perth to stay whore they were, as 
the queen regent had consented to their wishes 
But while many of the people dispersed on receiv- 
ing this intelligence, the barons and gentlemen, 
rightly distrusting the regent’s word, resolved to 
remain in arms till after the 10th of Muy And 
well was it that they did so, for the queen had no 
sooner made the promise than she perfidiously 
broke it The preachers not appearing on the 
day named, were denounced rebels, which so 1n- 
censed and disgusted the laird of Dun that he 
withdrew from court, and joimed the lords of the 
congregation at Perth, when he explained to them 
that in giving his advice to disperse he had himsel! 
been deceived by the regent He thicrefore re- 
conimended them to provide against the worst, as 
they might expect no favour, and a civil war cn- 
sued, which lasted for some time, and ended at 
last, first in the deposition, October 23, 1659, and 
secondly in the death of the queen regent, June 
10, 1560, in favour of the Protestants 

The laird of Dun, previous to that event, had 
relinquished his armour, and become a preacher, 
for which he was, from huis studies and disposi- 
tion, peculiarly qualified In the ensuing parlia- 
ment, he was nomunated one of the five ministers 
who were appointed to act as ecclesiastical super- 
intendents, the district allotted to him being the 
counties of Angus and Mearns This appoint- 
ment took place m July 1560, and he was in- 
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stalled in 1562 by John Knox. The superintend- 
ents were elected for life, and though their autho- 
rity was somewhat similar to that of a bishop, 
they were responsible for their conduct to the 
General Assembly The other four superinten- 
dents were, Mr John Spottiswood of Spottiswood, 
the father of Archbishop Spottiswood, of Lothian , 
John Willocks, formerly u Dominican friar, of 
Glasgow , John Winram, formerly subprior of St. 
Andrews, of Fife , and John Carsewell, of Argyle 
and the Isles The laird of Dun not only super- 
intended the proceedings of the mferior clergy, but 
performed himself the duties of a clergyman He 
was appomted moderator of the ninth General As- 
sembly at Edinburgh, December 25, 1564, also of 
the eleventh the same day and place, 1565, also of 
the twelfth at Edmburgh, June 25, 1566, and of 
the thirteenth at Edinburgh, December 25, 1566 

In January 1572 he attended the convention held at 
Leith, where episcopacy wax established His gen- 
tloness of disposition recommended him to Queen 
Mary, who, on being requested to hear some of tho 
Protestant preachers, answered, a8 Knox relates. 
“That above all others she would gladly hear the 
aupenntendent of Angus, Sir John Erskine, for he 
was a mild and sweet-natured man, and of true 
honesty and uprightness ” 

In 1569, by virtue of a special commission from 
the Assembly, he held a visitation of the university 
of Aberdeen, and suspended from their offices, for 
their adherence to popery, the principal, sub-prin- 
uipal, and three regents or professors of King's 
college, Aberdeen In 1571 he showed lis zeal 
for the liberties of the church, m two Ietters 
which he wrote to lis clief, the regent carl of 
Mar, the first of which will be found in Calder- 
wood, vol 3. They are written, says Dr M‘Cnie, 
‘“‘in a clear, spirited, and forcible style, contam an 
accurate statement of the essential distinction 
between civil and ecclesiastical jurisdiction, and 
sliould be read by all who wish to know the early 
sentiments of the Church of Scotland on this sub- 
ject” In 1577 he assisted in compiling the ‘ Se- 
cond Book of Discipline’ Besides the duties be- 
longing to his spiritual charge, be was frequently 
called upon to execute those belonging to his 
nulitary character as a knight, thus, on the 20th 
of September 1579, he was required, by a warrant 
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| to the ministers in the north.” A letter from 


from the king, to recover the house of Redcastle 
from James Gray, son of Patrick Lord Gray, and 
his secomplices, by whom it had been seized and 
retained, and deliver It to John Stewfrt, the bro- 
ther of the Lord Innermeith Notwithstanding 
that the reformation had, in his day, made so great 
progress in Scotland, and that he himself had been 
one of the principal promoters of it, he was it seems 
not altogether divested of some of the superstitious 
observances of popery In the ‘Spalding Miscel- 
lany,’ vol iv mention is made of a license from the 
king, signed James R., with consent of his privy 
council, of date February 25, 1584, to John Erakine 
of Dun, to eat flesh all the time of Lent, and as oft 
as he pleases on the forbidden days of the week, 
to wit, Wednesday, Friday, and Saturday , noted 
upon the back, with the same hand, a license to 
your L—— to eat flesh, he being then past the 
age of suventy-six In 1580, four years before 
this, he had received a license, wherein he, and 
three In company with him, are allowed to cat 
flesh from February 13 to March 26 

From the laird of Dun’s conciliatory disposition, 
as well as his high intelligence, his advice and as- 
sistance were valued by all parties, as appears by 
various letters in the ‘Spalding Miscellany,’ sol 
iv Perhaps one of the most important of these, 
In ita bearing on the church, 1s one addressed to 
him by the earl of Montrose and the secretary 
Maitland on 18th November 1584, which seems 
to have been written with the view of obtaming 
Erskine’s aasent to certain statutes, then recently 
passed in parliament, at the king’s matance, de- 
claring his supremacy in all ecclesiastical matters, 
which were obnoxious to the leading clergy of the 
time The ministers were required to subscnbe an 
obligation,” recognising his majesty's supremacy, 
under pain of deprivation of their benefices, and 
the proceedings which ensued on the proclamation 
for the falfilment of these enactments are minutely 
detailed in ‘Calderwood’s Church History,’ vol 
Iv, page 209, ef seq 

In consequence of the part taken by Erskine in 
prevailing on the ministers within his bounds to 
subscribe ‘the obligation,” he acquired some un- 
popularity among them, in the expressive words 
of Calderwood, ‘‘ the laird of Dun was a pest then 
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Patrick Adamson, titular archbishop of St. An- 
drews, to Erskine, dated 22d January 1585, in- 
serted among the Dun papers in the ‘Spalding 
Miscellany,’ seems intended to give explanations 
about ‘‘ the obligation,” as he says “the desyr of 
his Maiesties obligatioun extendis no forthir bot 
to his bienes obedience, and of sik as bearis 
charge be lawfull commission in the cantrie, 
quheirof his Maicstie hes maid ane speciall chose 
of your lordship as for the diocese of Dunkeld, I 
think your lordship will vnderstand his Matesties 
mening at your cuming to Edinbrught, and as 
ffor sik pairtis as is of the diocese of Sanct An- 
drowis in the Merns and Anguse, I pray your 
lordship to tak ordour thairin for thair obedience 
and conformitie, as your lordship hes done befoir, 
that they be nocht compellit to travell forthir, bot 
thair suspendis may be rathir helpit nor hinderit ," 
with more to the same purpose It appears from 
a summons, at the instance of the laird of Dan, 
fur payment of his stipend as superintendent of 
Angus and Mearns, dated 9th September 1585, 
that the whole amount of it in money and victual, 
did not much exceed £800 The portion paid in 
money was £387 11s 6d [Miscellany of Spald- 
ing Club, vol iv, Edttor's preface ] We died March 
12, 1591, an the 82d year of his age Buchanan, 
Knox, Spottiswood, and others, unite in speaking 
highly of his learning, piety, moderation, and great 
zeal for the Protestant rehgion Spottiswood says 
of him that he governed that portion of the coun- 
try committed to his ‘“‘ superintendence with great 
authority, till his death, giving no way to the no- 
vations introduced, nor suffering them to take 
place within the bounds of his charge, while he 
lived A baron he was of good rank, wise, learn- 
ed, liberal, and of singular courage, who, for 
diverse resemblances, may well be said to have 
been another Ambrose He left behind him a 
numerous posterity, and of himself and of hus 
virtues a memory that shall never be forgotten.” 
—Afiscellany of the Spalding Club —Scott's Lawes 
of Reformers —M‘Crre's Lives of Knoz and Mel- 
ville —Calderwood's History 

ERSKINE, Davin, Lorp Duy, an eminent 
lawyer, of the same family as the superinten- 
dent, was born at Dun, in Forfarshire, m 1670. 
From the university of St Andrews he removed 
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to that of Paris, and having completed the study 
of general jurisprudence, he returned to Scotland, 
and was, in 1696, admitted advocate He was 
the staunch friend of the nonjurant episcopal cler- 
gy, and in the last Scottish parliament zealously 
opposed the Unjon In 1711 he was appointed 
one of the judges of the court of session, and in 
1718 one of the lords of josticiary In 1750 his 
age and infirmities induced him to retire from the 
bench In 1754 he published a small volume of 
moral and political ‘ Advices,’ which bears his 
name. He died in 1755, aged 85 By his wife, 
Magdalen Riddel, of the family of Riddel of Hatn- 
ing in Selkirkshire, he loft a son, John, who suc- 
ceeded him in the estate of Dun, and a daughter, 
Anne, married first to James, Lord Ogilvy, son of 
David, third earl of Airly, and secondly to Sir 
James Macdonald of Sleat —Scots Mag 1754 
ERSKINE, Henry, Rev , a divine of consid- 
erable eminence, the ninth of twelve children,— 
not thirty-three, as has been generally stated,— 
of Ralph Erskine of Shielfield, in Berwickshire, 
descended from the noble house of Mar, was born 
at Dryburgh, Berwickshire, n 1624 He studied 
at the university of Edinburgh, where he took the 
degree of M A, and was soon after hicensed to 
preach the gospel Jn 1649—as stated by Wod- 
row, but according to Dr Harper, m his Life of 
Ebenezer Erskine, more probably ten years later, 
viz in 1659, as stated by Calamy and Palmer—he 
was, by the English Presbytenans, ordained min- 
iater of Cornhill, in the county of Northumber- 
la: d, where he continued till he was ejected by the 
act of Uniformity, August 24,1662 He was thus 
minister of Cornhill for three years ([Calamy’s 
Contnuahon, Palmer's Nuncon Memornal)| He 
now removed with his family to Dryburgh, where 
he appears to have resided for cighteen years, and 
where he occasionally exercised his sacred office 
In the severe persecution to which the Presbyte- 
rians in Scotland were at that period subyected, 
this faithful minister could not of course expect to 
escape, and, accordingly, on Sabbath, April 28, 
1682, a party of soldiers came to his house, and, 
seizing him while worshipping God with his fam- 
fly, carried him to Melrose a prisoner Next day 
he was released on bond for his appearance when 


before the council at Edinburgh, to anawer charges 
of sedition and disobedience, because he presumed 
to exercise his ministry without conforming to 
the new order of things On his refusal to swear 
that he had not altogether refrained from the 
duties of his immstry, and to “‘ give bond that he 
would preach no more at conventiclea,” he was 
ordered to pay a fine of 5,000 merks, and com- 
mitted to the Tolbooth of Edinburgh, to be after- 
wards sent to the prison of the Bass till the fine 
was paid, but, on petition, he obtained a remis- 
sion of his sentence on condition of leaving the 
kingdom One account states, that he took refuge 
in Holland, whence the want of the necessaries of 
life induced him to return to Scotland, when he 
was imprisoned in the Baas for nearly three years, 
but this statement rests on questionable authority 
It 18 certain that he resided for some time at Park- 
bridge, in Cumberland, and afterwards at Moni- 
laws, about two miles from Cornhill, in Northum- 
berland, whence he had been ejected On July 
2, 1685, he was again apprehended, and kept in 
prison till the 22d, when he was set at liberty, in 
terms of the act of Indemnity passed at the com- 
mencement of the reign of James Il In Septem- 
ber 1687, after the toleration granted by King 
James’ proclamation of indulgence, Mr Erskine 
became minister of Whitsome, on the Scots side of 
the Border, and it was under his ministry, at this 
place, that the celebrated Thonias Boston received 
his first religious impressions He remamed at 
Whitsome till after the Revolution, when he was 
appointed miniater of Chirnaide, in the county of 
Berwick He contimued minister of that place 
till his death, August 10, 1696, aged sixty-eight 
He left several Latin manuscripts, among others, 
a Compend of Theology, explanatory of some 
difficnit passages of Scripture, none of which were 
ever published He was twice married His 
first wife, who died in 1670, was the mother of 
eight children, one of whom, Philip, conformed to 
the Church of England, and, receiving episcopal 
orders, held a rectory in the county of Northum- 
berland Another child of the first marnage be- 
came afterwards well-known as Mrs Balderstone 
of Edinburgh, a woman of superior intelligence 
and of devoted piety By hus second wife, Mar- 
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of Halero, prince of Denmark, and whose great 
grandmother was the Lady Barbara Stuart, daugh- 
ter of Robert, earl of Orkney, son of James V , 
be was the father of Ebenezer and Ralph Erskine, 
the founders of the Secession in Scotland 

The death of Mr Henry Erskine took place in 
the midst of his family, and the circumstances of 
it as related hy Dr Calamy [Continuahon] are 
peculiarly interesting, from the impression which 
they appear to have made on the young hearts 
of his two celebrated sons, Ebenezer and Ralph 
Long after, remarks Dr Harper, the acenc was 
referred to hy them as one of their hallowed recol- 
lections ‘The Lord belped me,” says Ebenezer 
on one occasion, ‘to speak of his goodness, and 
to declare the mches of his grace in some measure 
to my own soul He made me tell how my father 
took engagements of me on his deathbed, and did 
cust me upon the providence of his God” Ralph, 
in hike manner, more than thirty years after the 
event, put on record, ‘I took special notice of the 
Lord's drawing out my heart towards him at my 
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to the classics and philosophy, and five to theology 
In June 1697, he took his degree of M A., and 
on leaving college he became tutor and chaplain 
in the family of the earl of Rothes. He was 
hcensed to preach by the presbytery of Kirkaldy 
on the 11th February 1708, and in the succeeding 
September was ordained minister of Portmoak, 
Kinross-shire It was not till after his ordination 
that his heart appears to have received ite first 
powerful impressions of evangelical and vital reli- 
gion, and a correspouding change to the better of 
spint and style took place in his public ministra- 
tions Exemplary in the discharge of his mini- 
sterial duties, and devoted to his people, he soon 
became popular amongst them ‘‘ Nor,” says Dr 
Harper, ‘‘was Mr Erskine’s popularity and use- 
fulness confined to Portmoak and its immediate 
Vicinity From all parts of the country, in every 
direction, sometimes at the distance of sixty miles, 
eager listeners flocked to his preaching On sac- 
ramental occasions particularly, the gatherings 
were great From al] accounts of the sacred ora- 
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Harper's Life of Ebenezer Erahine 

ERSKINE, Enenezen, the founder of the Se- 
ceasion charch im Scotland, fourth scn of the pre- 
ceding, was born June 22, 1680 Some accounts 
say his birth-place was the prison of the Bassa, but 
this is evidently erroneous His biographer, the 
Rev Dr Fraser of Kennoway, thinks it probable 
that he was born at the village of Dry burgh, in 
Berwickshire, and in confirmation of this the Rev 
Dr Harper of Leith, in his Life of Ebenezer Er- 
skine, gives the following extract from a small 
manuscript volume belonging to Mr Henry Er- 
skine, Ebenezer’s father, in posacssion of the Rev 
Dr Brown of Broughton Place church, Edinburgh 
“ Eben-oger was borne June 22d, being Tuy sday, 
at one o'clock in the morning, and was baptized 
by Mr Gab Semple July 24th, being Saturnday, 
in my dwelling house in Dryburgh 1680" Tle 
appears to have received the elements of his edu- 
cation at home, under the superintendence of his 
father, and in his fourteenth ycar he was sent to 
the university of Edinburgh, where he held a bur- 
sary on the presentation of Pringle of Torwood- 
lee, and where he prosecuted his studies fur a 
period of nine yeara, four of which were devoted 
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mm it much to impress a promiscuous audience 
His bodily presence was commanding,—his voice 
full and melodions,—bis manner grave and majes- 
tic, —and after the fulness and fervour of his 
heart broke through the trammels of his earler 
delivery, his bearing in the pulpit combined ease 
with dignity in an unwonted degree But to 
whatever extent these external advantages com- 
mended him to the people, it 1s gratifying to re- 
mark the most mnequivocal proofs that the great 
charm—the element of power which signalized 
Mr Erskine as a preacher,—was the thoroughly 
evangelical matter and spirit of his discourses.” 
(Life of Ebenezer Erskine by Dr Harper, pp 
20, 21 J 

In the various religious contests of the period 
he took an active part, particularly in the famous 
Marrow controversy, which commenced in 1719, 
and in which he came forward prominently in de- 
fence of the doctrines, which had been condemned 
by the General Assembly, contained in the work 
entitled ‘The Marrow of Modern Divinity.’ He 
revised and corrected the Representation and Pe- 
tition presented to the Assembly on the subject, 
May 11, 1721, which was originally composed by 
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Mr Boston; and drew up the original draught 
of the answers to the twelve queries put to the 
twelve brethren, along with whom he was, for 
their participation in this matter, solemnly rebuked 
and admonished by the moderator This took 
place in the Assembly of 1722 The twelve repre- 
senters spbmitted to the authority of the supreme 
court, but accompanied their submission with a 
protest against the deed, and their claim of liberty 
“to profess, preach, and still bear testimony to 
the truths condemned" In the cases, too, of Mi 
Simson, professor of divimty at Glasgow, and 
Mr Campbell, professor of church history at St 
Andrews, who, though both had been proved to 
have taught herctical and unscriptural doctrines, 
were very leniently dealt with by the Assembly, 
as well as on the question of patronage, he dis- 
tingmshed himself by his opposition to the pro- 
ceedings of the church judicatorics : 

The high estimation in which Mr Erskine was 
held procured him at different times the honour of 
2 call from Burntisland, Tulliallan, Kirkcaldy, and 
Kinross, but the church courts, in full concurrence 
with his own vicws and inclinations, decided 
against his removal im all these cases, although 
party feeling, particularly as regards Kirkcaldy, 
had its imflucnce in preventing lis translation In 
May 1731 he accepted of a call to the third charge, 
or West church, at Stirling, and, in September of 
that year, he was settled one of the miuisters of that 
town Having always opposed patronage, as con- 
trary to the standards of the Church, and as a vio- 
lat.on of the treaty of Union, he was one of those 
who remonstrated against the act of Assembly of 
1782 regarding vacant parishes As moderator of 
the Synod of Perth and Stirling, he opened their 
meeting at Perth, on October 10th of that year, 
with a sermon from Psalm cxvin 24, in which he 
expressed himself with great freedom agamst sev- 
eral recent acts of the Assembly, and particularly 
against the rigorous enforcement of the law of 
patronage, and boldly asserted and vindicated the 
right of the people to the election of ther m nis- 
ter Several members of Synod immediately com- 
plained of the sermon, and, on the motion of Mr 
Mercer of Aberdalgie, a committee was appointed 
to report as to some “ unbecoming and offensive 
expressions,” alleged to have becn used by the 
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preacher on the occasion Having heard Mr 
Erskine in reply to the charges contained in the 
report of the committee, the Synod, after a keen 
debate of three days, by a majority of not more 
than six, ‘found that he was censurable for some 
indecorous expressions in bis sermon, tending to 
disquiet the peace of the Church,” and appointed 
him to be rebuked and admonished From this 
decision twelve ministers and two elders dissent- 
ed = Mr Erskine, on his part, protested and ap- 
pealed to the next Assembly To his protest, 
Mesars William Wilson of Perth, Alexander Mon- 
crieff of Abernethy, and James Fisher of Kincla- 
ven, ministers, adhered 
The Assembly, which met m May 1733, refused 
to hear the reasons of protest, but took up the 
cuuse as it stood between Mr Erskine and the 
Synod, and, after hearing parties, “ found the 
expressions vented by lim, and contained m the 
nunutes of Svnod, and lis answers thereto, to be 
offensive, and to tend to disturb the peace and 
gol order of the Church, and therefore approved 
of the proceedings of the Synod, and appomted 
him to be rebuked and admonished by the mode- 
rator at their bar, m order to terminate the pro- 
cess" Against this decision Mr Erskine lodged a 
protest, vindicating his claim to the liberty of tes- 
uifying against the corruptions and defections of the 
Church upon all proper occasions = To tlus clam 
and protestation the three muusters above named 
ulhered, and along with Mr Erskine, withdrew 
fron the court On Citation they appeared next 
day, when a committee was appointed to confer 
with them, but, adhering to then protest, the 
farther proceedings were remitted to the Commis- 
gion, Which met in the enaung August, when Mr 
Erskine and the three mmusters were suspended , 
from the exercise of their office, and cited to ap- 
pear again before the Commission in November | 
At this meeting the four brethren were, by the | 
casting vote of the moderator, declared to be no ! 
longer mimeters of the Church of Scotland, and | 
| 
| 
| 
| 






































their relationship with their congregations formally 
dissolved When the sentence of the Commission 
was jntimated to them, they laid on the table a 
paper declaring a seccasion from the prevailing 
party in the established church, and asserting theu 
liberty to exercise the office of the Christian minw- 
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tey, notwithstanding their being declared no longer 
ministers of the Church of Scotland 

_ On the 5th day of the subsequent December, 
the four ejected ministers met toge‘AXer at the 
Bridge of Gairney, near Kinross, and after two 
days spent in prayer and pious conference, consti- 
tuted themselves into a presbytery, under the 
designation of the ‘‘ Associate Presbytery” Mr. 
Erskine was elected the first moderator, and from 
this small beginning the Secession Church took its 
rise. 

The General Assembly of 1784, acting in a con- 
ciliatory spirit, rescinded several of the more ob- 
noxious acts, and authorised the Synod of Perth 
to restore the four brethren to communion and to 
their respective charges, which was done accord- 
ingly by the Synod, at its next meeting, on the 
2d July The seceding ministers, however, re- 
fused to accept the boon, and published their rea- 
sons for this refusal On forming themselves into 
the ** Associate Presbytery,” they had published a 
‘Testimony to the Doctrine, Worship, and Dia- 
cipline of the Church of Scotland’ In December 
1786 they published a Second Testimony, im which 
they condemned what they considered the leading 
defections of both Church and State since 1650 
In Febraary 1787 Mr Ralph Erskine, minister of 
Dunfermline, brother to Ebencgzer, and Mr Tho- 
mas Mair, minister of Orwell, joined the Associate 
Presbytery, and soon after two other ministers 
also acceded tu it 

In the Assembly of 1789 the eight brethren 
were cited to appear, when they gave in a paper 
called ‘The Declinature,’ In which they denied 
the Assembly's authority over them, or any of 
their members, and declared that the church judi- 
catories ‘‘were not lawful nor right constituted 
courts of Jesus Christ” In the Assembly of 
1740 they were all formally deposed from the of- 
fice of the ministry. In that year, a meeting- 
house was built for Mr Erskine by his hearers at 
Stirling, where he continued to officiate to a very 
numerous congregation till hisdeath During the 
rebellion of 1745, Mr Erskine’s ardent loyalty led 
him to take a very active part in support of the 
government Animated by his example the Se- 


ceders of Stirling took arms, and were formed into} Rev James Fisher of Glasgow. 
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Fraser, his biographer, relates that one night when 
the rebels were expected to make an attack on 
Stirling, Mr Erskine presented himeelf in the. 
guardroom fully accoutred in the military garb of 
the times. Dr John Anderson, late professor of 
natural philosophy in the university of Glasgow, 
and Mr John Burns, teacher, father of the Rev. 
Dr Burns, Barony parish in that city, happened 
to be on guard the same night , and, surprised to 
see the venerable clergyman in this attire, they 
recommended him to go home to his prayers as 
more suitable to his vocation ‘“I am deter- 
mined,” was his reply, ‘‘to take the hazard of the 
night along with you, for the present criss re- 
quires the arms as well as the prayers of all good 
subjects” ([Lsfe by Fraser, p 489] When Btir- 
ling was taken posseasion of by the rebel forces, Mr 
Erskine was obliged, for a short period, to retire 
from thé town, and his congregation assembled for 
worship on Sundays, in the wood of Tullibody, a 
few miles to the north of Stirlmg So great, in- 
deed, was the sca! displayed by him in the service 
of the government that a letter of thanks was ad- 
dressed to him by command of the duke of Cam- 
berland 

When the controversy concerning the lawfal- 
ness of swearing the religious clause contained in 
the Burgess oath led, in April 1747, to the divi- 
sion of the Secession church, Mr Erskine was one 
of those who adhered to the Burgher portion of 
the synod In consequence of Mr Moncrieff of 
Abernethy, who held the office of professor of di- 
vinity to the associate presbytery, adhering to the 
Antiburgher portion of the Secession, the Burgher 
portion was left destitute of a professor, and Mr 
Erskine consented, at the request of his brethren, 
to fill the office, but, at the end of two years, 
he resigned it on account of his health in 1749. 
He died June 2, 1754, aged 74 He had been 
twice marned, first, in 1704, to Alison Turple, 
daughter of a writer in Leven, by whom he had 
ten children, and who died in 1720, and, second- 
ly, in 1724, to Mary, daughter of the Rev James 
Webster, minister of the Tolbooth church, Edin- 
burgh, by whom also he had several children 
His eldest daughter, Jean, was married to the 
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a regiment for the defence of the town. Dr. ! night on which he finished his earthly career, 
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Mrs. Fisher, having come from Glasgow to visit 
her dying father, was sitting in the apartment 
where he lay, and engaged in reading Awakened 
from a slumber, he said, ‘What book is that, my 
dear, you are reading?’ ‘It is your sermon, fa- 
ther,’ she replied, ‘on that text, J am the Lord thy 
God.’ ‘O woman,’ said he then, ‘ that is the best 
sermon ever I preached’ The discourse had 
proved very refreshing to himself, as well as to 
many of his hearers. A few minutes after that 
expreasion had fallen from his lips, he requested 
his daughter to bring the table and candle near 
the bed, and having shut his eyes, and laid his 
hand under his cheek, he quietly breathed ont his 
soul into the hands of his Redeemer, on the 2d of 
June, 1754 Had he lived twenty days longer, 
he would have finished the seventy-fourth year of 
his age, and had he been spared three months 
more, he would have completed the fifty -first of 
his ministry, having resided twenty-eight years at 
Portmoak, and nearly twenty-three at Stirling ” 
[Zife, by Dr Fraser} He published at Edm- 
burgh, in 1789, ‘The Sovereignty of Zion’s King,’ 
in some discourses upon Psalm ii 6 12mo In 
1755 appeared a collection of his Sermons, mostly 
preached upon Sacramental occasions, 8vo , and 
In 1757, three volumes of his Discourses, also 
8vo Four volumes of his Sermons were pmnted 
at Glasgow in 1762, and a fifth at Edmburgh in 
1765 ‘* Besides at least six volumes on ‘ Cate- 
chetical Doctrine,’” says Dr Fraser, “‘ written at 
Portmoak between 1717 and 1723, inclasive, he 
left in all forty-seven notebooks of evangelical, 
sacramental, and miscellaneous sermons, fifteen 
of which books were composed subsequently to his 
translation to Stirling Most of them consist of 
220 pages, and all of them, with the exception of 
a few words in common hand interspersed, are 
written in shorthand characters Each may con- 
tain on an average about thirty-six sermons of an 
hour's length He left also several volumes of 
expository discourses, including a series of lectures 
on the Epistle to the Hebrews, studied and deliv- 
ered immediately after his admission to his second 


charge.” [Z3fe, page 841] The following ie a 
list of his printed discourses 


The Sovereignty of Zion's King, mn some Discournes upon 
Paaim fi, 6. Edin. 1789, 12mo. 
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A Collection of Sermona, mostly preached upon Sacramen- 
tal Occasions, Edin. 1755, Bvo. 

Discourses. 1757, 8 vols. 8vo. 

Sermons. Glasgow, 1762, 4 vols. Svo. A fifth vol 
Edin. 1765. 

ERSKINE, Rapa, one of the founders of the 
Secession Church, third son of the Rev Henry 
Erskine, minister of Chirnside, by his second wife, 
Margaret Halcro, was born at the village of Monl- 
laws, Northumberland, March 15, 1685 He was 
educated, with his brother, Ebenezer, in the uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, where he took the degree 
of MA wm 1704 During lus first session at col- 
lege, in the winter of 1699-1700, a great fire took 
place in the Parliament-square, and the house in 
which he lodged being in that square ho narrowly 
escaped being burned to death He had to force 
his way through the flames, carrying a number of 
his books Referring to this deliverance a num- 
ber of years afterwards, he mentions, m his diary, 
that on a day set apart for private humiliation 
and prayer, he made it the subject of grateful ac- 
knowledgment to God “I took special notice,” 
says he, “of what took place upon my first going 
to Edinburgh to the college, in the burning of the 
Parlhament close, and how mercifully the Lord 
preserved me, when he might have taken me 
away in my ain, amidst the flames of that burning, 
which I can say my own sins helped to kindle ” 
While engaged prosecuting his theological studies, 
a considcrable part of his time was spent in the 
family of Colonel Erskine of Cardross, In the 
capacity of tutor In June 1709 he was li- 
censed to preach by the presbytery of Dunferm- 
line, and, in 1711, he received a unanimous call 
from the parish of Tullialtan to become their min- 
ister, and nearly at the same time be was unani- 
mously called to become the second minister 
in the collegiate charge of Dunfermline The 
latter he accepted He was ordained on the 7th 
Anguat of that year, and about four years and a 
half after his ordination, Mr Thomas Buchanan 
his colleague died, and he was promoted to the 
first charge 

In the controversy regardimg the Marrow ot 
Modern Divinity, Mr Ralph Erskine took a deep 
interest The synod of Fife, of which be was a 
member, were peculiarly strict in enforcing com- 
pliance with the act of Assembly, passed in 172%). 
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prohibiting all ministers from recommending the 
Marrow. As Mr Erskine did not choose to com- 
ply with this probibition, he was formally arraign- 
ed before the synod for noncompliance, add strictly 
charged to be more obedient for the future, on paln 
of being subjected to censure The synod farther 
required that he, as well as the other Marrow- 
men within their bounds, should subscribe anew 
the Confession of Faith, in a sense agreeably to 
the Assembly’s deed of 1720 Mr Erskine re- 
fused to submit to this injunction, but professed 
his readiness to subscribe anew the Confession of 
Faith, as received by the Church of Scotland in 
1047 (Supplement to M'Kerrow’s History of the 
Secession Church, page 887] In the famous con 
troversy with the General Assembly, which led 
to the Secession, concerning the act of Assembly 
of 1782, with respect to the planting of vacant 
churches, as related in the life of Ebenezer Erskine, 
his brother Ralph Erskine adhered to all the 
protests that were entered in behalf of the four 
brethren, and was present at Gairnecy Bridge, in 
December 1733, whon the latter formed them- 
selves into the Associate Presbytery, although he 
took no part in their proceedings On the 18th 
of February, 1737, he formally joined himself to 
the Seceders, and was accordingly deposed by the 
General Assembly, along with the other Seceding 
brethren, in 1740 

Soon after entering on the ministrv, he com- 
posed his ‘Gospel Sonnets,’ which have often been 
reprinted About 1788 he published his poetical 
paraphrase of ‘The Song of Solomon’ Having 
frequently been requested by the Associate Synod 
to employ some of his ‘vacant hours in versifying 
all the Scripture songs, he published, in 1750, a 
new version of the Book of Lamentations He 
had also prepared ‘ Job’s Hymns’ for the press, 
but they did not appear till after his decease 
When the ruptare took place in the Associate 
Synod in 1747 on account of the Burgess oath, 
Mr Erskine joined the Burgher section, while his 
son Mr John Erskine, minister at Leslie, adhered 
to the Antiburghers His son James became col- 
league and successor to his uncle, Ebenezer, at 
Stirling in January 1752 

Mr Erskine died of a nervous fever, November 
6. 1752. He was twice married, first, to Marga- 
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ret daughter of Mr Dewar of Lassodie, by whom 
he had ten children, and, secondly, to Margaret, 
daughter of Mr. Simpson, writer to the signet, 
Edinburgh, by whom he had four children. It is 
related that the only amusement in which this 
celebrated divine indulged was playing on the 
violin He was so great a proficient on this In- 
atrument, and so often beguiled his leisure hours 
with it, that the people of Dunfermline believed 
he composed his sermons to Its tones 

His son, Henry, in a letter addressed to a rela- 
tive, giving an account of his father’s death, says 
‘‘He preached here last Sabbath save one with 
very remarkable life and fervency He spoke but 
little all the time, that the disease did not evident- 
ly appear to be present death approaching, the 
phy sicans having ordered care to be taken to keep 
him quiet. But after he had taken the remarkable 
and sudden change to the worse, which was not 
till Sabbath, he thon spoke a great deal, but could 
not be understood Only among his last words he 
was heard to say, ‘I will be for ever a debtor to 
free grace’" Mr Whitefield, giving an account 
of the last expressions of several dying Christians, 
in a sermon preached from Jaa 1x. 19, saya, ‘Thus 
died Mr Ralph Erskine His last words were, 
‘Victory, victory, victory!’” Mr Erskine, as a 
preacher, is said to have had a ‘pleasant voice, 
an agreeable manner, a warm and pathetic ad- 
dress” In Ins public appenrances, he endeavoured 
to adapt lhimeelf to the capacity of his audience , 
and, instead of using the ‘enticing words of man’s 
wisdom,’ he addressed to them the truths of the 
gospel in their genuine purity and simplicity His 
style was strictly evangelical and experimental 

On the 27th of June, 1849, a monument to his 
memory was formally inaugurated at Dunferm- 
line The monument, which consists of a statue 
of the venerated Seceder, modelled and sculptured 
in Berrylaw stone by Mr Handyside Ritchie, is 
placed on an appropriate pedestal in the area in 
front of the Queen Anne Street church, of the 
congregation attending which Mr Ralph Erskine 
was minister The figure is of large monumental 
size, and represents Erskine in the dress of the 
period in which he Nved—the full skirted coat, 
with large cuffs, breeches, and stockings, the cler- 
ical costume of the middle of the 18th century 
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The greater part of Ralph Erskine’s works were 
originally printed in single sermons and small 
tracts. The following is a list of them, 

Sermons with a Preface by the Rev Dr Bradbury Lon- 
aon, 1788. 

Sospel Compnision a Sermon, preached at the Ordima- 
tion of Mr Jolin Hypter Edin. 1789, 12mo. 

Four Sermons on Sacramental Occasions, on Gal n. 20 
Edn. 1740, 12mo. 

Chambers of Safety in Time of Danger, a Fast Sermon 
Edin 1740, 12mo. 

A Sermon. Glaag. 1747, 12mo. 

Clean Water, or, The Pure and Precious blood of Christ, 
for the Cleansing of Polluted Sinnera, a Sermon on Exckiel 
xxxvi 25  Glasg. 1747, 12mo 

A New Version of the Song of Solomon, into Common 
Metre. Glasg 1762, 12mo. 

Job's Hymna, or, a Book of Songs on the Book of Job 
Glasg. 1758, 8vo 

Scripture Songs, in 8 parts. Glaag 1764, 12mo 

Gospel Sunnets, or, Spintual Sunga, in mx parts, 25th 
edition, 1» which the Holy Senptures are fully extended 
Edin 1797, 8vo. 

Faith no Fancy, or, a Treatise of Mental Images. 

The Hannony of the Divine Attnbutes Displayod in the 
Redemption and Salvation of Sinners by Jesus Chnat, a 
Sermon preached at Dunfermline, 1724, from Psalm Ixxxv 
10 Falkirk, 1801, 12mo 

A Short Paraphrase upon the Lamentations of Jerermah, 
adapted to the common times. Glasg 8vo 

His Works, conawting principally of Sermona, Gospel Son- 
nets, and a Paraphrase in Verse of the Song of Sulomon, 
were published at Glasgow, 1764-6, 2 vole fol Afterwards 
printed in [0 vols. 8vo 


ERSKINE, Hrary, third Lord Cardross, an 
eminent patnot, cldert son of David, second Lord 
Cardross, by his firat wife, Anne, fifth daughter of 
Sir Thomas Hope, king’s advocute, was born im 
1650, and succeeded to the tith) in 1671) © He had 
been educated by his father in the principles of civil 
and religious liberty, and he early jomed hunself 
to the opposers of the earl of Lauderdale’s adminis- 
tration, in consequence of which he was exposed to 
much persecution In 1674 he was fined £5,000 
for the then serious offence of his lady’s hearing 
divine worslup performed in his own house by her 
own chaplain Of this fine he paid £1,000, and 
after six months’ attendance at court, in the vain 
endeavour to procure a remission of thc rest, he 
was, on August 5, 1675, imprisoned in the castle 
of Edinburgh, wherein he continued for four years 
In May of that year, while his lordship was at 
Edinburgh, a party of soldiers went to his house 
of Cardross at midnight, and after using his Jady 
with much rudeness and incivility, fixed a garri- 
aon there to his great loss In 1677 his lady 





having had a child baptized by a non-conforming 
minister, he was again fined in £3,000, although 
it was done without his knowledge, he being then 
in prison In June 1679 the king’s forces, on 
their march to the west, went two miles out of 
their road, in orde: that they might quarter on bis 
estates of Kirklull and Uphall, in West Lothian 

On July 30, 1679, Lord Cardross was released, 
on giving bond fu: the amount of his fine, and, 
eaily in 1680, he repaired to London, to lay be- 
fore the king a narrative of the sufforlugs which 
he had cndured, but the Scottish privy council, 
in a letter to his majesty, acensed him of muare- 
presontation, and he obtained no redress Ile 
lordship now resolved upon quitting his native 
country, and accordingly proceeded to North Amer- 
ea, and established a plantation on Charlestown 
Nech, mm South Carolma In a few years he and 
the other colonists were driven from this settle- 
ment by the Spamards, when lis lordship returned 
to Europe, and arriving at the Hague, attached 
himaclf to the friends of liberty and the Protestant 
religion, then assembled in Holland He accom- 
panied the prince of Orange to England im 1688, 
aid having, m the following yen, raised a regi- 
ment of dragoons for the public service, he was of 
great use under General Mackay in subduing the 
opposition tou the new government In the par- 
hameut of 1689 he obtained an act restoring him 
to his estates Tie was also swoin a privy coun- 
cillor, and constituted general of the mint He 
died at Edinburgh May 21, 1693, in the 44th year 
of his age 

ERSKINE, Jon, cleventh cail of Mar, of 
Marr, as it was originally spelt, eldest son of 
Charles, tenth earl of the name of Erskine, and 
Lady Mary Maule, daugliter of the earl of Pan- 
mure, was born at Alloa, in February 1675 He 
succeeded lis father m 1689, and, on coming to 
the title, found the family estates much involved 
Following the footsteps of lus father, who jomed 
the revolution party, mercly becuuse he considered 
it hus interest so to do, the young eail, on enter- 
ing into public life, attached himself to the party 
then in power, at the head of which was the duke 
of Queensberry, the leader of the Scottish whigs 
He took the oaths and his seat in parliament in 
Sept 1696, was sworn in a privy councillor the 
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following year, and was afterwards appointed to 
the command of a regiment of foot, and invested 
with the order of the Thistle In 1704, when the 
whigs were superseded by the country f party, the 
earl, pursuant to the line of conduct he Intended 
to follow, of making his politics subservient to his 
interest, immediately paid court to the new admin- 
istration, by placing himself at the head of such of 
the duke of Queensberry’s friends as opposed the 
marquis of Tweeddale and his party In this aitu- 
ation he showed so much dextenty, and managed 
his opposition with so much art and address, that 
he was considered by the tories as a man of pro- 
bity, and well inclined to the exiled family Af- 
terwards, when the whig party came again into 
power, he gave them his support, and became very 
sealous in promoting all the measures of the court, 
particularly the treaty of union, for which he pre- 
sented the draught of an act in parliament, in 
1705 To reward his exertions, he was, after the 
prorogation of the parliament, appointed secretary 
of state for Scotland, instead of the marquis of 
Annandale, who was displaced, because he was 
suspected of holding a correspondence with the 
aquadron, who were inclined to support the succes- 
sion to the crown without, rather than with, the 
proposed union His lordship was chosen one of 
the sixteen representative peers in 1707, and re- 
elected at the general election the following year, 
and in 1710 and 1713 ~=By the share he had taken 
in bringing about the union, Mar had rendered 
himself very unpopular in Scotland , but he endea- 
voured to regain the favour of his countrymen, by 
attending a deputation of Scottish members, con- 
sisting of the duke of Argyle, himself, Cockburn, 
younger of Ormiston, and Lockhart of Carnwath, 
which waited on Queon Anne in 1712, to inform 
her of their resolution to move for a repeal of the 
union with England When the earl of Findlater 
brought forward a motion for repeal in the house of 
lords, Mar spoke strongly in fav our of it, and pressed 
the dissolution of the union as the only means to 
preserve the peace of the island He was made 
a privy-councillor in 1708, and on the death of the 
duke of Queensberry in 1718, the earl was again 
appointed secretary of state for Scotland, and thus 
for the second time joined the tory party 

On the death of Queen Anne, on the Ist of 
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August 1714, the schemes of the Bolingbroke 
ministry having been baffled by the activity of the 
leaders of the whigs, his lordship, secretary of 
state, signed the proclamation of George 1. and 
in a letter to the king, then on his way through 
Holland, dated Whitehall, August 80, made pro- 
testations of his loyalty, and reference to his past 
services to the government He likewise pro- 
cured a letter to be addressed to himself by some 
of the heads of the Jacobite clans, sald to be drawn 
up by Lord Grange, his brother, but evidently his 
Own composition, declaring that as they had 
always been ready to follow his lordship’s direc- 
tions in serving Queen Anne, they were equally 
ready to concur with him in serving his majesty 
A loyal address of the clans to the king to the 
same effect was drawn up by his brother, Lord 
Grange, which, on his majesty’s arrival at Green- 
wich, he intended to present But the king was 
too well aware that, m order to ingratiate himseli 
with Queen Anne, he had procured from the same 
parties an address of a very opposite character 
only a few years previous He was accordingly 
unnoticed ov presenting himself to the king on 
his landing, and dismissed from office within eight 
days afterwards 
Though not possessed of shining talents, he 
made ample amends for their deficiencies by arti- 
fice and an insinuating and courteous deportment, 
and managed his designs with such prudence and 
circumapection as to render it extremely difficult to 
ascertain his object when he desired concealment, 
by which conduct “he showed himself,” m the opin- 
ion of a contemporary, ‘‘ to be a man of good sense, 
but bad morals” (Lockhart, vol 1, p 486] 
The versatility of his politics was perhaps owing 
rather to the peculiar circumstances in which he 
was placed than to any mnate viciousness of 
disposition He was a Jacobite from principle, 
but as the fortunes of hia house had been greatly 
impaired in the civil war by ita attachment to the 
Stuarts, and, as upon his entrance into public life, 
he found the cause of the exiled family at a low 
ebb, he sought to retrieve the losses which his an- 
cestors had sustained, while, at the same time, he 
gratified his ambition, by aspiring to power, which 
he could only hope to acquire by attaching himeselr 
to the existing government The loss of a place 
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of five thonsand pounds a-year, without any 
chance of ever again enjoying the sweets of office, 
was gall and wormwood to such a mano This 
disappointment, and the studied insult he had re- 
ceived from the king, operating upon a selfish and 
ambitious spirit, drove him into open rebellion, 
with no other flew than the gratification of his 
revenge But whatever were his qualifications in 
the cabinet, he was without military experience, 
and consequently unfit to command an army, as 
the result showed 

As early as May 1715, a report was current 
among the Jacobites of Scotland, of the design of 
the Chevalier de St George to make a descent on 
Great Britain, in order to recover the crown, in 
consequence of which they began to bestir them- 
selves, by providing arms, horses, &c. These and 
other movements indicated to the government that 
an insurrection was intended Bodies of armed 
men were seen marching towards the Highlands, 
and a party of Highlanders appeared in arms near 
Inverlochy, which was, however, soon dispersed 
In this aituation of matters, the lords-justices sent 
down to Scotland a considerable number of half-pay 
officers, to officer the militia of the country, under 
the direction of Major-General Whitham, then 
commander-in-chief in Scotland These prompt 
measures alarmed the Jacobites, who, after seve- 
ral consultations, returned to their homes As thie 
lords-yustices had received information that the che- 
valier intended to land in North Britain, they offered 
a reward of £100 (00 sterling for his apprehension 

On the eve of Mar’s departure from England, to 
place himself at the head of the intended msurrec- 
tion in Scotland, he resolved to show himeelf at 
court, and, accordingly, he appeared in the pre- 
sence of King George on the first of Angust, 1715, 
with all the complalsance of a courtier, and with 
that affability of demeanour for which he was so 
distinguished 

Having matured his plans and appiised his con- 
federates, he disguised himself by changing his 
uspal dress, and on the following day embarked 
at Gravesend on board a collier bound for New- 
castle On arriving there he went on board an- 
other vessel bound for the Fnth of Forth, and 
was landed at Elie, a small port on the Fife coast, 
wear the mouth of the Fnth Visiting various 
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Jacobite friends on his way, he reached his seat 
of Kildrammy in the Braes of Mar on the 18th, 
and on the following day summoned a mecting of 
the neighbouring noblemen and gentlemen to a 
graud hunting match at Aboyne on the 27th, which 
was numerously attended, and where he addressed 
them in a regular and well ordered speech. The 
result was an unanimous resolution to take up 
arms According to arrangements at a subse- 
quent meeting at the same place on 3d September, 
he on the 6th set up the standard of the Preten- 
der at Castictown of Braemar, assuming the title 
of lieutenant - general of his maycsty'’s forces In 
Scotland The Chevalicr was about the same 
time proclaimed king, under the name of James 
VII], at Aberdeen, and various other towns 
The earl immediately marched to Dunkeld, and, 
after a few days’ rest, to Perth, where he estab- 
lished his head-quarters Finding his army in- 
creased to about 12,000 men, he resolved to 
attack Stirling, and accordingly left Perth on 
November 10, but encountered the royal army, 
under the command of the duke of Argyle, at 
Sheriffmuir, near Dunblane, on the 18th, when the 
advantage was on the side of the king’s troops, 
the rebels being compelled to return to Perth 
The unfortunate and ill-advised James having 
landed at Peterhead from France, December 22, 
1715, the earl, now created by him duke of Mar, 
hastened to meet him at Fetteresso, and attended 
lum to Scone, where he issued several procla- 
mations, distinguished, like all his previous ones, 
hy great ability, including one for Ina coronation 
on January 23, but soon after they removed to 
Perth, where it was resolved to abandon the en- 
terprie The Pretender, with the earl of Mar, 
Lord Drummond, and others, embarked at Mon- 
trose, February 4, in a French ship which had 
been kept off the coast, and were landed at 
Waldam, near Gravelines, February 11, 1716 
For his share m this rebellion, the carl was at- 
tainted by act of parliament, and lus estates for- 
felted } 
His lordship accompanied the Pretender te 
Rome, and remained in lus service for some years, 
having the chief direction of his affairs Having, 
soon after his return, been violently accused by 
Bolingbroke—his former superior in the English 
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ministry—with regard to the conduct of the rebel- 
lion in 1715, he, in order to revenge himself on 
his rival, prevailed on the duke of Ormond to re- 
port, In presence of the Chevalicr, ceiciin abusive 
expressions which Bolingbroke, when in a state of 
intoxication, had uttered in disparagement of his 
master Bolingbroke was, in consequence, de- 
prived of the seals, then possossed by him He 
thereupon proffered his services to King George, 
and some years afterwards obtained a pardon and 
had his estates restored tohim In 1721 the earl 
of Mar left Rome, and, after a short residence in 
Geneva, where he was subjectcd to a brief con- 
finement at the instance of the British govern- 
ment, he took up lus residence at Paris as minister 
of James at the French court During his reai- 
dence In Geneva, he applied for and received a 
loan from the earl of Stair, the British ambassado: 
at Paris, and soon thereafter accepted a pension 
of two thousand pounds from the British govern- 
ment, which, nt the same time, allowed his coun- 
tesa and daughter one thousand five hundred 
pounds annually, of jointure and aliment, out of 
the produce of his catate 
Those relations with the British mimstry, how- 
ever, induced James gradually to withdraw hia 
confidence from him, and being involved in dis- 
pntes with parties connected with the household, 
and accused by Bishop Atterbury of having be- 
trayed the secrets of his master to the English 
miniatry, he was in 1724 dismissed from his post 
as minister at Paris, and finally broke with the 
Stuarts 1 1725 =e prepared a narrative in ex- 
culpation, and although his justification is far from 
complete, it is evident that there exiet no anfficient 
data on which to found a charge of deliberate 
treachery His negociations with the earl of Stair, 
the British ambassador in France, for a pardon, 
which, however, were unatecessful, are printed in 
the Hardwicke Collection of State Papers In 
1729, on account of the bad state of his health, 
he went to Aix-la-Chapelle, where he died in May 
782 His lordship was twice marned, first, to 
Lady Margaret Hay, daughter of the earl of Kin- 
noul, by whom he had two sons, and, secondly, 
to Lady Frances Pierrepont, daughter of Evelyn, 
duke of Kingston, by whom he had one daughter 
Hia principal occupation in his exile was the 
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drawing of architectural plans and designs His 
forfeited estates were bought of government for 
his son Lord Erskine, by the uncle of the latter, 
Erskine of Grange. 

ERSKINE, Jonn, of Carnock, an eminent law- 
yer, son of the Hon Colonel John Erskine of Car- 
nock, third son of Lord Cardross by his second 
wife Anne, eldest daughter of William Dundas of 
Kincavel, was born in 1695 His father, from bis 
conscientions support of the presbyterian church, 
and the civil and religious liberties of the country, 
during the arbitrary reign of James the Second of 
England, was obliged to retire to Holland, where 
he obtained the command of a company im a regi- 
ment of foot, in the service of the prince of Orange 
Ho was one of the most zcalous supporters of the 
revolution of 1688, and on the occurrence of that 
event he accompanied the prince to England As 
a reward for his service and attachment, he was 
appointed leutenant-governor of Stirling castle, 
and a licutenant-colonel of a regiment of foot, 
and afterwards received the governorship of the 
castle of Dumbarton In the last Scottish parlia- 
ment, he was representative of the town of Stirling, 
and was a great promoter of the union In 1707 he 
was nominated to a eeat in the united parliament 
of Great Brita, and at the general election in the 
following year he was chosen member for the Stir- 
ling district of burghs He died at Edinburgh, 
January 1748, in the 82d year of his age His 
son John, the subject of this notice, became a mem- 
ber of the faculty of advocates in 1719, and, in 
1787, on the death of Profesgor Bayne, succeeded 
him as professor of Scots law in the university of 
hdinburgh In 1754 he published Is ‘ Principles 
of the Law of Scotland,’ which thenceforth became 
a manual for studenta In 1765 he resigned the 
professorship, and retired from public life, occu- 
pying the next three years chiefly in preparing for 
publication his ‘ Institute of the Law of Scotland,’ 
which, however, did not appear till 1778, five 
years after his death The Institute continues to 
be regarded as the standard book of reference in 
the courts of law of Scotland 

Mr Erskine died March 1, 1768, at Cardrossa, 
the estate of his grandfather, Lord Cardroes. He 
was twice married, first, to Margaret, daughter 
of the Hon James Melville of Balgarvie, Fife- 
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shire, of the noble family of Leven and Melville, 
by whom he had the celebrated Dr John Erskine, 
one of the ministers of Edinburgh, the subject of 
the following notice, and secondly, to Anne, sec- 
ond daughter of Mr Stirling of Keir, by whom he 
had four sons and two daughters 

The followufg is a list of his works — 


The Principles of the Law of Scotland, in the order of Sir 
George Mackenzie's Institutions of that Law Edin 1754, 
1757, 1764, 8vo. With Notes and Corrections by Gillon 
1809, Bve. 

Inatitates of the Laws of Scotland, m 4 books, in the order 
of Sir George Mackenzie's Institutions of that Law Edin 
1773, fol 2d edition enlarged. Edin 1778, 1785, fol. 4th 
edition enlarged. Edin 1804, fol Enlarged with additional 
Notes, and improved hy Gillon 1805, ful New edition with 
Additional Notes by James Ivory, advocate, 1828, 2vols. fol 


ERSKINE, Jonn, D 1) , eldest son of the pro- 
ceding, was born June 2, 1721 ‘Ile received the 
rudiments of his classical education, assisted by a 
private tutor, at the school of Cupar in Fife, and 
at the high school of Edinburgh, and entered the 
university there in the winter of 1734-35 Among 
his contemporaries at college was Robertson the 
lustorian, afterwards principal of the university, 
with whom he formed an intimate frendship 
which, notwithstanding their difference of opmuion 
in matters of church polity in after veara con- 
tinned to be cherished through life with unabated 
sincerity At that period several of the chairs im 
the university of Edinburgh were occupied bv 
men of considerable eminence Sir Jolin Pringle 
who was afterwards president of the Roval Society 
of London, wasn professor of moral philosophy 
while Mr Stevenson ably filled the chair of logic 
and Dr Erskine derived conaidciable benefit from 
their lectures He was originally destined fm 
the bar, a profession in which his father had ac- 
quired distinguished reputation, and in which, had 
he applied himself to it, he had every reason to 
expect ita emoluments and honours With this 
view, after hia course of philosophy was finished, 
he attended some of the law classes His own 1n- 
clination, however, led him to prefer the church 
Possessed of an uncommon scriousness of temper, 
and a quiet moditatiyé disposition, lus attachment 
to the ministry of the gospel overcame the pride 
of family, the love of honour, and the temptation 
of nches His resolution to study theology met 
with the most determined opposition from his fa- 
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mily, but his path had been chosen, and st last, 
bnt with great difficulty, he obtained his father's 
consent, and after attending the divinity classes, 
he was, in 1743, licensed to preach by the presby- 
tery of Dunblane He preached his first public 
sermon in the church of Torryburn, of which par- 
ish he was afterwards patron, from Psalm Ixxxiv, 
10, a passage remarkably suitable to his own cir- 
cumstances In 1741, before he was twenty 
years of age, Mr Erskine had written, and pub- 
lished anonymously, a pamphlet, entitled ‘The 
Law of Nature anufficiontly propagated to the 
Heathen World, or an Enquiry into the ability 
of the Heathens to discover the Being of a God, 
and the Immortality of Human Souls,’ being in- 
tended a8 an answer to the erroneous doctrines 
maintamed by Pr Campbell, professor of divinity 
in the university of St Andrews, mm his treatise 
on ‘The Necessity of Revelation’ Having sent 
a copy of his pamphict to Dr Warburton and Dr 
Doddridge, they both expressed their high ap- 
proval of it, in a correspondence which it was the 
means of opening up between them 

In May 1744 Mr Erskine was ordained minis- 
ter of Kirkintilloch, in the presbytery of Glasgow 
In 1754 he was tinnslated to the pansh of Cul- 
ross, in the preshytery of Duntermline, and In 
June 1758 he was called to the New Grey friars 
church, Edinbargh His ‘Theological Disserta- 
tions’ appeared im 1765, and in November 1766, 
the ugiversity of Glasgow conferred on him the 
degree of J) 1) = In July 1767, he was united with 
his enrly friend Dr Robertson im the collegiate 
charge of the Old Grey friars parish of that city, a 
connexion which subsisted till the death of Dr 
Robertson in 1798 It 18 not easy to conceive two 
individuals who differed more m spirit, preaching, 
and various parts of Chnistian character, than 
these two men, both eminent, though in very dif- 
ferent respects Dr Robertson, a man of the 
finest taste and talents, and of the most winning 
and courteous manners, was devoted to the pur- 
suit of literary renown He was the leader of the 
anti-evangclical ur extreme moderate party in the 
church, and was more prominent as such than, 
with all his genius, distinguished as a preacher 
of the gospel Dr Krakine, on the other hand, 
was a man deeply versed in religious know- 
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ledge, devoted to his Master’s work, and alive to | tions. The greater part of the works of Presl- 


everything which involved bis glory, who regard- 
ed Christianity as a revelation which chiefly relates 
to things invisible and eternal. Dead tothe world, 
and ambitious only of the approbation of God, 
he was looked up to as the father of the ortho- 
dox clergy, and as the frend of all good men 
In every point of view, it was a singular combina- 
tion That Dr Erskine had some way of recon- 
ciling his mind to the propriety of a situation, the 
irksomeness of which he must have felt, in which 
he every Lord’s day listened to doctrines very dif- 
ferent from his own, and had to co-operate where 
there could be no cordial agrecment, we are bound 
to believe But it often gave rise, it 1s said, to 
rather awkward collisions The story is told that 
his colleague one morning had given his audience 
a very flattering picture of virtue, concluding with 
declaring his conviction, that if ever perfect virtue 
should appear on the face of the earth, the world 
would fall down and worship it Dr Erskine took 
an opportunity, as it is reported, of adverting to 
the same subject in the afternoon, and with equal 
confidence, and much greater truth, declared, that 
when the most perfect virtue that ever adorned 
humanity, descended to the earth, the world, in- 
stead of admiring it, cried, ‘Crucafy it! Crucify it! 

His great desire to obtam the most authentic 
information as to the state of relgion in the pro- 
vinces of North Amorica, as well as on the conti- 
nent of Europe, led him into an extensive corre- 
spondence with divines and eminent men in all 
parts of the world With America, we are told, 
hia intercourse began at a very carly period , and 
there were fow of its more celebrated wniters or 
preachers with whom he did not exchange books 
and letters This practice, we are told, added 
much to his labour, not only by an increased and 
voluminous epistolary intercourse, but in “ being 
called upon, by the friends of deceased divines, to 
correct and superintend the publication of posthu- 
mous works.” The celebrated Jonathan Edwards 
was one of his earliest and most esteemed trans- 
atlantic correspondents To assist bim in carry- 
ing on the Arminian controversy, Dr Erskine 
sent him many useful books, and by his advice 
and exhortations powerfally contributed to the 
production of some of his moat valuable pubiica- 





dent Edwards, Dickenson, Stoddart, and Fraser o! 
Alness, were edited by him at the request of the 
relatives of these distinguished men, which neces- 
sarily entailed upon him an amount of labour that, 
though very great, was cheerfully undertaken by 
him 

For more than half a century Dr Erskine was 
the centre of one of the most extensive religious 
circles in Great Britain, or perhaps anywhere else; 
and such was his anxiety to be informed of the 
state of religion, morality, and learning on the 
continent, that at an advanced period of his life 
he made himself master of the Dutch and German 
languages In 1790 he published the first volume 
of his valuable ‘Sketches and Hints of Church 
History and Theological Controversy, chiefly trans- 
lated or abridged from modern forcign writers,’ 
the second volume of which appeared in 1799 
His seal in the cause of religious truth led him to 
take a principal share in the business of the Soci- 
ety for Propagating Chnstian Knowledge, of which, 
so long as his strength remained, be was an active 
and useful member In the Church courts he was 
for many years the leader of the popular party, 
while his colleague, Dr Robertson, with whom he 
always continued on terms of intimate friendship, 
was the head of the moderate side of the Charch 

In political matters Dr Erskine entertained 
bold and independent opinions, which he did not 
scruple to express freely when occasion demand- 
ed The breach with the American colonies he 
viewed with much concern, and considered the 
war which followed as on both sides unnatural, 
unchristian, and impolitic He published several 
pamphlets on the subject, before its commence- 
ment, and during its progress, which are written 
with ability and candour One of these, a dis- 
course, entitled ‘Shall I go to War with my Amer- 
ican Brethren ?’ is said to have given so great 
offence to those in power, that no bookseller would 
ron the risk of its publication, and it appeared at 
London m 1769, without any publisher's imprint 
being attached to it The discourse, however, 
was reprinted at Edinburgh iu 1776, with the au- 
thor's name, and the addition of a preface and 
appendix, even more in opposition to the views of 
government than the discourse itself He waa 
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opposed to the constitution given to Canada, con- | edited after his death by the late Rev Sir Henry 
ceiving that the Roman Catholic religion had been | Moncreiff, and published in 1804 In Guy Man- 


too much favoured. He dreaded the progress of 
popery, both at home and abroad, and thought it 
his duty to warn his countrymen against ita dan- 
gerous doctrines, and insidious wiles In 1778, 
when an attempt was mace to repeal certain en- 
actments against the Roman Catholics of Great 
Britain, he entered into a correspondence with 
Mr Barke, on the subject, which was afterwards 
published. The bill of 1780, for relieving the 
Roman Catholics, was also opposed by him 
However tolerant his sentimenta, and anxious to 
admit all classes to equal liberty of worship, he 
could not but consider popery in its political as 
well as religious aspect, and as a systein of perse- 
cution and superstition he utterly condemned it 
On the subject of the Catholic controversy, Dr 
Campbell of Aberdeen took the opposite side to 
Dr Erskine, and published an ably written ‘ Ad- 
dress to the People of Scotland, upon the alarins 
that have been ralsed in regard to Popery’ The 
General Assembly, on the other hand, supported 
the views of Dr Erskine, and dehborately decided 
against the Catholic claims 

He had been from his infancy of a weak bodily 
constitution, and as old age approached his ap- 


* pearance was that of a man whose strength was 


gone For several wiuters he had been unable tv 
preach regularly, and for the laat sixteen months 
of his life he had preached none at all, his voice 
having become so weak as to be incapable of 
mak ng himself heard — His mental faculties, how- 
ever, remained unimpaired to the last Since 
1801 he had commenced a penodical publice- 
tion, five numbers of which were published, en- 
titled ‘Religious Intelligence from Abroad ,’ and, 
the week previous to lus death, he sent hia book- 
seller notice that he had materials collected fur 
another number Qn Tuesday, Jannary 18, 1803, 
he was occupied till a late hour in his study 
About four o'clock of the morning of the 19th he 
was taken suddenly ill, and almost immediately 
expired, In the eighty-second year of his age 
Besides the works already mentioned, and various 
others of less general interest, Dr Erskine was 
the author of two volumes of sermons, the one 
published by himself in 1798, and the other 
iu 
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nering, Sir Walter Scott has taken occasion to 
introduce a graphic and interesting description 
of the person and manner of preaching of thia 
celebrated divine ‘Tilia external appearance,” 
he says, “was not prepossessing A remarkably 
fair complexion, strang ly contrasted with a black 
Wig, without a gram of powder, a narrow cheat 
and a stooping posture, hands which, placed like 
propa on either side of the pulpit, seemed neces- 
sary rather to support the person than to assiat 
the geaticulation of the preacher, a gown (not 
even that of, Geneva), a tumbled band, and a 
gesture, which seemed scarcely voluntary, were 


the firat circumstances that struck a atranger ” 
The annexed woodcut 1s a faithful representation 
of his attitude in the pulpit on commenemg his 
discourse 





His body was interred in the Grey friars church- 
yard = By his wif, the Hon Christian Mackay, 
third danghter of George third Lord Reay, he had 
a family of fourteen childien, bat onls four sur- 
vived him, namely, David Erskine, Esq of Car- 


nock, and three daughters, one of whom was the 
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mother of James Stuart, Esq of Dunearn, who | were members, the debate was conducted with se 


shot Sir Alexander Boswell in a duel in 1822. 

Dr Erskine was remarkable for his simplicity 
of manners, unaffected humility, and kindly and 
benevolont dispouition His tempe. was ardent, 
his affections warm, and his attachments, like his 
piety, constant and sincere. Of his good nature 
the following anecdote is told For several Sun- 
days he had retarned from church without his 
pocket handkerchief, and could not acconnt for 
the loss Mrs Erskine, suspecting an clderly- 
looking poor woman who constantly occupied a 
seat on the stair leading to the pulpit, sewed 
a handkerchief to the pocket of Dr Erskine’s 
Sunday cont On the following Sunday, the doc- 
tor was proceeding in his usual manncr towards 
the pulpit, when, on passing the suspected person, 
he felt a gentle tug from behind The minister 
turned gently round, and, clapping her on the 
head, merely remarked, ‘“‘No the day, honest 
woman, no the day" [Kay's Edinburgh Por- 
treuts ] 

During the disturbances in Edinburgh In 1778, 
occasioned by the bill for the repeal of the penal 
statutes against the Roman Catholics, a furious 
inob, incensed at the support which his colleague, 
Principal Robertson, had given to that obnoxious 
measure, assembled in the college yard, for the 
purpose of demolishing the house of the latter, 
which they would, im all probability, have done, 
in defiance of the military who had been called to 
the spot, had not Dr Erskine apperred, and ex- 
horted them to disperse quietly So great was 
his influence and popularity that they immediately 
obeyed On the death of the principal, Dr Er- 
skine preached his funcral sermon, and did ample 
Justice to his groat talents, and many estimable 
qualitiea 

In the years 1741 and 1742, when Dr Erskine 
was a student at college, Mr Whitefield, the 
founder of the Calvinistic Methodists, visited Scot- 
land, and excited unusual attention by his power- 
ful eloquence, and the doctrines which he taught 
Among the warmest admirers of this celebrated 
preacher was the subject of this notice, and his 
merits and character having become the subyect of 
discussion in a literary society, of which Erskine 
and his friend and fellow-atndent Dr Robertson 





much warmth and asperity on both sides th: it is 
said to have led to the dissolution of the sveiety, 
and Erskine and Robertson having taken opposite 
views, a temporary breach of their friendship and 
intercourse was the consequence. In 174% when 
Whitefield again came to Scotland, and vis(ted the 
west country, he was, as on the former Spier 
admitted to the pulpits of many of the ed 
clergy, and among the rest to that of Dr Erskine, 
who was then minster of Kirkintilloch, as well as 
to the churches of some of his friends who held 
similar views to his in ecclesiastical matters This 
liberality was not relished by some of his clerical 
brethren, and at a meeting of the synod at Glas- 
gow in October 1748, a motion was made with 
special reference to Mr Whitefield, who had just 
been in that district, “That no minister in their 
bounds should employ a stranger of doubtfal char- 
acter, till after consulting his presbytery” This 
produced an animated and prolonged debate, in 
which Dr Erskine took an active part, and of 
which he afterwards published a short account, 
without his name 

Of Mr Wesley's doctrines he was not so great 
an admirer as he had been of those of Mr White- 
field Some time previous to his being translated 
to the Old Greyfriars pansh of Edinburgh, he be- 
came engaged in a controversy with Mr John 
Wesley He published anonymously a small 
pamphlet entitled, ‘Mr Wesley’s principles de- 
tected,’ in which he endeavoured to expose the 
enthusiasm, the erroneous views, and religious 
management of that gentleman Mr Wesley was 
too prudent to enter the lista of theological war- 
fare with Dr Erakine, but endeavoured to smooth 
over the affair by a very flattering and compli- 
mentary letter to him 

Dr Erskine’s learning was extensive, various, 
and solid, though he never employed it, nor his 
natural talents, which were very great, for the 
purpose of display Asa public speaker he was 
too little attentive to those external recommen- 
dations, which give the great charm to many 
preachers His pronunciation was uncommonly 
broad, and his gestures and action extremely awk- 
ward Neither were his sermons distinguished 
by studied elegance of language, or by the higher 
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graces of eloquence, but they possessed what was 
of far greater value, a native simplicity of style, 
an energy of sentiment, a richness in scriptural 
illustration, and a purity of doctrine, which were 
scarcely excelled by those of any minister of his 
day. The character of his pulpit oratory is well 
described by Sir Walter Scott in that passage of 
Guy Manneriffg, a small portion of which has 
been already quoted ‘A lecture was delivered,” 
says the novelist, in this case depicting faithfully, 
“ fraught with new, striking, and entertaming 
views of scripture history—a sermon m which the 
Calvinism of the kirk of Scotland was ably sup- 
ported, yet made the basis of a sound system of 
practical morals, which should neither shelter the 
sinner under the cloak of speculative faith or of 
peculiarity of opinion, nor lenve him loose to the 
waves of unbelief and schism Something there 
was of an antiquated turn of argument and meta- 
phor, but it only served to mve zest and peculi- 
arity to the atylo of clocution ‘The scrmon was 
not read—a scrap of paper, contuming the heads 
of the discourse, was occasionally referred to, and 
the enunciation, which at firat seemed imperfect 
and embarrassed, became, as the preacher warmed 
in his progress, animated and distinct, and al- 
though the discouran could not be quoted as a 
correct specimen of pulpit eloquence, yet Manner- 
ing had seldom heard so much learning, meta- 
physical acutcness, and energy of arguinent brought 
into the service of Christianity ” An ‘ Account 
of the Life and Writings of Dr Erskine,’ by the 
late Rev Su Henry Moncrieff Wellwood, baronet, 
minister of St Cuthberts, was published in 1818, 
8vu, which presents much interesting and valu- 
able information relative to the ecclesiastical state 
of Scotland during the eighteenth century 

The following is a list of Dr Erskine’s works, 
besides the various publications edited by him, or 
for which he wrote prefaces — 


The Law of Nature suffimently promulgated to the Heathen 
World, 10 some muwecllaneous reflections occasioned by Dr 
Campbell's (professor of Divimty at St. Andrews) Treatine on 
the necessity of Revelation kdmburgh, 1741 Repnblished 
in ‘ Theological Dissertations.’ London, 1765 

The Signs of the Times considered Edinburgh, 1742 
Anonymous. 
The People of God considered as all nghteous, or, throe 
Sermons, preached at Glasgow, Apnl, 1745 Edinburgh, 
1745. Republished im the first volume of Dr Frakine’s Dis- 
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Meditations and Letters of a pious youth, lately decoused, 
(James Hall, Eag., son of the late Sir John Hall, Bart. of 
Dunglass), to which are prefixed, Reflections on his death 
and character, by a fnend in the country Edinburgh, 1746. 

An Account of the Deoate in the Synod of Glasgow and 
Ayr, October 6, 1748, respecting the employment of Mr 
Whitefield to preach in the pulpita of the Synod. Edinburgh, 
1748, Anonymous, 

An humble attempt to promote frequent Commumoating. 
Glasgow, 1749 Republished m ‘Theological Dissertations." 

The Qualifications necessary for Teachers of Christianity , 
a Scrmon preached before the Synod of Glasgow and Ayr, 2d 
October, 1750 Glasgow 1750 

The Influence of Religion on Natwnal Happiness, a ser- 
mon preached at the anniversary meeting of the Socety for 
Propagating Christian Knowledge, in the High Charch of 
Fdinburgh, January, 1706 

Ministers of the Gospel cautioned against giving offence; a 
sermon preached before the Synod of Lothian and Tweeddale, 
Novemlur 3, 1763, to which 1s added, a charge at the Ordi- 
nation of the late Mr Robertson, mister of Ratho. Edin- 
burgh, 1764 

Mr Wealey's Principles detected, or, a defence of the Pre- 
face to the F dinburgh edition of ‘ Aspamo Vindicated,’ written 
by Dr Erskine in anawer to Mr Kershaw's Appeal—to which 
w prefixed the Preface ita lf =F dinburgh, 1766 

Theoloncal Dissertations, (1) On the Nature of the Sinai 
covenant, (2) On the Character and Privileges of the Apos- 
tolic churches, (3) On the Nature of Saving Fath  Lon- 
don, 1765 

Shall | go to War with my Amencan Brithren? A dis- 
course on Judges xx. 28, uddrosxed to al) concerned im deter- 
mining that important question London, 1769 Anonyinous, 
Ri pnuted in Fdinburgh with a Preface and Appendix, and 
the authors name, 1770 

The Education of the poor Guldren recommended, a ser- 
mon before the Managers of the Orphan Hospital, 1774 

Reflections on the Rise, and Progress, and probable Con- 
mquences of the present contentions with the Colones, by a 
kreeholder = kdinburgh, 1776 

The kquity and Wisdom of the Adnumstration, on mea- 
sures that have unhappily occauoned the Amencan Revult— 
tned by the Sacred Oracles.  Kdinburgh, 1776. 

Considerations on the Spint of Popery, and the intended Till 
for the rehef of the Paputa in Scotland = kainburgh, 1778. 

A Narrative of the Debate im the Gencral Assembly of the 
Church of Scotland, May 20 1779 = Ociasioned by the ap- 
prehensions of an iptended ri pcul of the penal statutes aginst 
Papists. With a dedication to Dr George Campbell, princ- 
pal of the Manschal College, Aberdeen .dinburgh, 1780 

Prayer for those mn civil and nuhtary offices, a sermon 
preached before the election of the Magistrates of Edinburgh, 
October 5, 1779, and published at the request of the Magu- 
trates and Town council 

Sketches and Hints of Church History and Theological 
Controversy, chictly translated and abndged from modem 
foreign writers, vol 1) Edinburgh, 1740 

Letters, clucfly written for comforting those bereaved of 
Children and Fnends. Edinburgh, 1790 2d edition with 
additions. Edinburgh, 1&0 

The fatal Consequences and the General Sources of An- 
archy, a discourse on Ixaal, xxiv 1,5 Edimburgh, 1 98, 

A Supplement to Two Volumes, published in 1764, of Hia- 
toncal Collections, chicfly containing late remarkable m- 
stances of Faith working by Love, published from the Manu- 
scnpt of the late Dr John Gilhes, one of the mumstcrs of 
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With an account of the prous Compiler, and other 

additions, Edinburgh, 1794. 

Sketebes and Hints of Church History and Theological 
Controversy, chiefly translated and abridged from modern 
foreign writers, vol hb. Edinburgh, 1797 

Discournes preached on several occasions, vol. : 2d edition, 
1788. Volume 1 posthumous, prepared for the press and 
published by Sir H Moncneff Wellwond, 1804 

Dr Frakine’s Reply to a printed Letter, directed to him by 
A C, in which the groas misrepresentations in said Letter, 
of his Sketches of Church History, are considered. Edin 
1798 

Religious Intelagence ana seasonable Advice from Abroad, 
eoncerning lay preaching and exhortation, in four separate 
Pamphlets. Edinburgh, 1801 

Discourses on the Chnatian temper, by J} rans, DD, 
with an account of the Iife of the author by Dr Erskine 
Fdinburgh, 1802 

New Religious Intelligence, chiefly from the Artercan 
tates, Edinburgh, 1802 


ERSKINE, Davip Strevant, eleventh earl of 
Buchan, [counting from ‘ Hearty James,’ tlic 
uterine brother of King James the Second, on 
whom the title was conferred in 1466,] a noble- 
man distinguished for hia patronage of literatare, 
was born June 1,1742 We was educated in the 
university of Glasgow, where he applied himself 
ardently to atudy, and also devoted some time to 
the arts of designing, etching, and engraving, in 
the academy of Robert Fouls the printer An 
etching by him of the abbey of Tcolmkill, with an 
necount of that island, i« inserted in the first vol- 
ume of the ‘Transactions of the Society of Scot- 
tish Antiquarics, published in. 1792 = In the same 
volume also appeared the following papers from 
his pen, viz Memoirs of the Life of Sir James 
Steuart Denham, Account of the parish of Up- 
hall, and a Lite of Mr James Short, Optician 
On leaving college he entered the army, but never 
rose higher than a lieutenant He afterwarde 
entered the diplomatic department under the cel- 
ebrated Lord Chatham, and in 1766 was appoint- 
ed secretary to the British cmbasay in Spam 

On the death of his father m 1767, he aueceed- 
ed to the earldom, and, returning to Scotland, 
devoted the remainder of his life to the study of 
the history and antiquities of lis native country 
Althongh the impaired fortunes of his family led 
him to adopt a plan of the most mgid economy, it 
ls highly honourable to his memory that he not 
only voluntanly took upon himself the payment of 
his father’s debts, but was at the principal charge 
of the education of his two younger brothers, the 





Hon Henry Erskine, and Thomas, afterwards 
lord high chancellor of Great Britain He also 
distinguished himself by patronising public works 
and institutions. He offered premiums for com- 
petition between the students of the high school 
of Edinburgh and those of the university of Aber- 
deen, and to his exertions the Socicty of Anti- 
quaiies at Edinburgh is indebted for its existence, 
having been originated by him on November 14, 
1780 He was the friend and patron of Burns, 
the poct , Barry, the painter, Pinkerton, the his- 
toiian, and other men of talent In 1791 he in- 
stituted an annual festival in commemoration of 
Thomson, the author of ‘The Seasons,’ at Ednam, 
in Roxburghshire, the poet’s native place, and on 
lus grounds at Dryburgh, he erected an Ionic tem- 
plo, with a statue of Apollo in the inside, and a 
bust of the bard of ‘The Seasons’ surmonunting 
the dome ‘Ie also raised a colossal statue of Sir 
William Wallace, on the summit of a steep and 
thickly planted lull, which was placed on its 
pedestal September 22, 1414, the anniversary of 
the victory at Stirling bridge in 1297 = ** Tt ocen- 
pies go eminent a situation,” says Mr Chambers, 
“that Wallace, frowning towards England, Is visi- 
ble even from Berwick, a distance of more than 
thirty nules” Dryburgh abbey and the estate, 
which be had become possessed of in 1785, origi- 
nally belonged to the Haly burtons of Merton 

His lordship has given a long account of the 
abbey in Grose’s Antiquities Lord Buchan died 
at an advanced age, im April 1829, nt his seat of 
Dryburgh abbey, Berwickshire He had mar- 
ried in 1771 his cousin, Margaret, eldest daughter 
of William Fraser, Esq of Fraserfield, Aberdcen- 
shire, but by her, who dicd 12th May 1819, he 
had no issue He was succeeded by his nephew, 
Henry David, eldest son of his brother the Hon 
Henry Erskine He had a natural son, Captain 
David Erskine, at one time a professor im the 
Military College at Sandhuret, who was knighted 
by Willlam ITV soon after his accession to the 
throne Sir David died at Dryburgh abbey in 1888. 
The carl of Buchan was an industrious contributor 
to‘ The Bee,’ ‘The Gentleman’s Magazine,’ and 
other publications, and, in 1812, published at 
Edinburgh his ‘ Anonymous and Fogitive Essays, 
collected from various periodical works.’ His 
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principal publications consist of a ‘ Speech in- 
tended to have been Spoken at the Meeting of the 


Peers of Scotland in 1780,’ ‘An Account of the 
Life, Writings, and Inventions of Napier of Mer- 
chiston,’ written in conjunction with Dr Walter 
Minto, 1787; and an ‘Essay on the Lives and 
Writings of Fietcher of Saltonn and the Poct 
Thomson,’ 1792 In this last year, his lordship 
had sent, by the hands of Mr Archibald Robert 
son, a portrait painter, who then visited America, 
to the president of the Umted States an ole- 
gantly mounted snnff-box, made from the tree 
which sheltered Wallace The box had heen 
presented to Lord Bachan by the goldsmiths of 
Edinburgh in 1782, from whom he obtained leave 
to transfer it to ‘the only man in the world to 
whom he thought it justly dne ” 

Lord Buchan's residence was for many years m 
Edinburgh, but in 1787 he retired, on account of 
hia health, to Dry burgh abbey, a property he had 
acquired by purchase The most prominent fea- 
ture of his character was vanity, of which many 
amusing anecdotcs are told A remarkable in- 
stance of it is narrated by Mr Lockhart, in his 
Life of Sir Walter Scott In 1819 when Scott was 
lying very il, in iis house m Castle Street, Edim- 
burgh, the earl of Buchan, hearing that he was at 
the point of death, proceeded to the house of the 
great novelist, and found the knocker tied up He 
then descended to the area door, and was there 
received by Peter Mathieson, the coachman of 
Scott, whose face confirmed the woful tidings of 
his master’s illnesae ‘Peter told lis lordstiup ” 
continues Mr Tockhart, ‘that he had the strict- 
est orders to admit no visitor, but the carl would 
take no denial, pushed the bashful coachman aside, 
and elbowed luis way up stairs to the door of 
Scott’s bedchamber. He had his fingers on the 
handle before Peter could give warning to Miss 
Scott, and when she appeared, to remonstrate 
against such an intrusion, he patted her on the 
head like a child, and persisted in his purpose of 
entering the sick-room so strenuously, that the 
young lady found it necessary to bid Peter sec 
the earl down stairs again, at whatever damage to 
his dignity Peter accordingly, after trying all 
his eloquence in vain, gave the tottcring, bustling, 
old meddlesome coxcomb a single shove,—as re- 
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spectful, doubt not, as a shove can ever be,—and 
he accepted that hint, and made a rapid exit. 
Scott, meanwhile, had heard the confusion, and at 
length it was explained to him, when, fearing 
that Peter's gripe might have Injared Lord Buch- 
an’s feeble person, he desired James Ballantyne, 
Who had been sitting by his bed, to follow the old 
man home, make him comprehend, if he could, 
that the family were in such bewilderment of 
alarm that the ordinary rules of civility were out 
of the question, and, m tine, inquire what had 
been the object of his lordship’s intended visit 
James proceeded forthwith to the carl’s house in 
Gcorge Strect, and found him strutting about his 
hbrary in a towermg indignation — Ballantyne's 
elaborate demonstrations of respect, however, by 
degrees softened him, and he condescended to ex- 
plain himadlf ‘1 washed,’ said he, ‘to embrace 
Walter Scott before he died, and inform him that 
T had long considered it nas a satisfactory cireum- 
stance that he and | were destined to rest toge 
ther in the same place of sepulchre The princi 
pal thing, however, was to reheve his mind as to 
the arrangements of bis funeral—to show him a 
plan which T had prepared for the procession — 
and, in a word, to assure him that 1 took upon 
myself the whole conduct of the ceremomal at 
Dryburgh’ He then exInbited to Ballantyne a 
formal programme, in Winch, as may be supposed, 
the predominant feattne was not Walter Scott, 
but David esl of Buchan It had been acttled, 
inter aha, that the said earl was to pronounce an 
enloginm over the grave, after the fashion of the 
French Academicians in the Jere la Chase” 
‘And this silliest and vainest of busy bodies,” 
adds Lockhart, ‘‘ was the elder brother of Thomas 
and Henry Erskhme! But the story 1s well-known 
of his boasting one day to the late duchess of 
Gordon of the extraordinary talents of his family 
—when her wnacrapnious Grace asked him, very 
coolly, whethe: the wit had not come by the mo- 
ther, and been all settled on the younger branch- 
es” Scott outhved the carl, and formed one of 
the company at Ins lordship’s funeral ten years 
after the scene above described had taken place 
Under date April 20, 1829, he has the following 
entry in his diary ‘* Lord Buchan 1s dead, a per- 
son whose immense vanity, bordering on insanity, 
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obesured, or rather eclipsed, very considerable 
talents. His imagination was s0 fertile, that he 
seemed really to believe in the extraordinary fic- 
tions which he delighted in telling His cconomy, 
most landable in the early part of his ‘4c, when it 
enabled him, from a small mcome, to pay his fa- 
ther's debts, became a miserable habit, and led 
him to do mean things He had a desire to be a 
great man and a Mecenas—a bon marché = The 
two celebrated lawyers, his brothers, were not 
more gifted by nature than I think he was, but 
the restraints of a profession kept the eccentricity 
of the family in order Both Tenry and Thomas 
were saving men, yet both died very poor = The 
latter at one time possessed £200,000, the other 
had a considerable fortune The carl alone has 
died wealthy It is saving, not getting, that 18 
the mother of riches They all had wit The 
earl’s was crackbrained, and sometimes caustic, 
Henry's was of the very kindest, best-humoured, 
and gayest sort that ever cheered socicty , that of 
Lord Erskine was moody and muddish, but T ne- 
ver saw him in his best days” Lord Buchan’s per- 
sonal vanity was also extnbited in the numerous 
portraits and buate of him which were taken during 
hia lifetime. Au excellent painting, by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, adorns the hall of the Scottish Antiqua- 
ries Another, by Alexander Runcinan, is m the 
Museum of the Perth Antiquarian Socicty He 
also presented to the faculty of Advocates a por- 
tralt In crayons, with an inscription written by, 
and highly complimentary to, himsclf When Na- 
polcon threatened to invade this country, Lord 
Buchan, with his pen, endeavoured to promote 
unien. among his countrymen, and like other pa- 
triotlc noblemen and gentlemen of the time, he 
buckled on his sword, ready, should they have 
landed, to have repelled the invaders by force of 
arms =‘ His political principles, however, were op- 
posed to those of the government of that day, and 
when the influence of the ruling powers had de- 
stroyed all form of freedom in the election of the 


Scottish peers, he stood forward singly in defence | 
of the privileges of hia order, and after a long 
and unaided contest, at last succeeded im securing | 


their independence.—Douglas’ Pecrage, edited by 
Wood —New Scots Mag —Lockhart’sLyfe of Scott 
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ERSKINE, the Hon Hexry, a distinguished 
advocate and wit, second son of Henry David, 
tenth earl of Buchan, and brother of the pre- 
ceding, was ‘born at Edinburgh, November 1, 
1746 He was educated at the universities of 
St Andrews, Edinburgh, and Glasgow, and, 
while prosecuting his legal studies, he attended 
the Forum debating society established at Edin- 
burgh, where he cultivated with success those 
powers of extempore speaking which afterwards 
bronght him into auch high eminence as a pleader 
He was in 1768 admitted a member of the faculty 
of advocates, and his transcendent talents and 
great legal knowledge, together with his quick- 
ness of perception, playfulness of fancy, and pro- 
fessional tact, soon placed him at the head of the 
Scottish bar The forensic eloquence of Scotland 
was at that period by no means of a high order, 
and the then forma of court seemed contrived to 
prevent anything like oratory on the part of the 
pleaders. Young Erskine, however, rose above 
all the trammels that bore repressingly on his 
brethren at thc bar, and introduced a style of plead- 
ing, auunated and graceful beyond anything that 
had yct been witnessed in the court of seasion He 
and Robeit Blair, afterwards prezident of the court 
of session, were generally engaged as opposite conn- 
scl, ag the two must eloquent and able members of 
the bar, and the clear reasoning and sound law of 
the latter were not always a match for the wit and 
felicity of remark of his opponent The suhjomed 
woodcut represents Erskine in the act of pleading 





In the Gencral Assembly ot the national charch, 
then “the best theatre for deliberative eloquence 
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to be found In Scotland,” and an arena where 
Henry Dundas, Lord Melville, trained himself 
for the debates of the senate, Mr Erskine had 
opportunities of displaying his oratorical powers to 
great advantage. He advocated from principle and 
with great consistency the interests of the Evange- 
lical or popular party, as it was called, in that 
court, and in the memorable struggle for the office 
of its clerk between Professor Dalzell and Dr 
Carlisle of Inveresk in 1789, the successful issue 
in favour of the former gentleman, their candidate 
—the subject of several humorous caricatures by 
Kay—was due to his judicious precaution of hav- 
ing it provided, before proceeding to the election, 
that there should be a retrospective scrutiny of the 
votes He had, about ten years previous (1779), 
nearly achieved for it an earlier triumph in his 
own person, in the election of procnrator of the 
church of Scotland, when, after a keen contest, 
William (afterwards Lord) Robertson, son of the 
eminent historian, his opponent, obtumed it by a 
narrow majority 

At the bar his talents were as much at the ser- 
vice of the poor gratuitously as they were at thx 
command of the nich, who could amply remune- 
rate him for his exertions He was ever ready to 
rescue innocence from persecution, and to vindi- 
cate the cause of the oppressed One remarkable 
instance of this, (but little known to the public,) 
was on behalf of Donald M‘Arthur, a poor Baptist 
missionary preacher, the pastor of a small con- 
gregation at Port Bannatyne in Bute, who was 
violontly scized, on the 20th October 1805, while 
celebrating divme service, by one of the local 
magistrates, and sent as an impressed scaman into 
his mayesty’s navy Mr Erskine not only effected 
his release, after he had been conveyed with rapi- 
dity to Ireland, in order to defeat an imterdict 
obtained in the Scotch courts, and thence to the 
Downs, in order to frustrate an application foi a 
wnt of Aabeas corpus in that kingdom, by an order 
from the admira'ty served after he had passed from 
one to another of various ships of war,—but ob 
tained a certificate that he should never again be 
impreased, and instituted a civil process of dam- 
ages at his own risk, which resulted in a composi- 
tion,of, it is said, £500 to escape a heavier pen- 
alty. To his generous Interference in this case, 
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the fends of civil and religious liberty are greatly 
indebted, as since that time, no one has ventured 
in Scotland to interfere with the persons of those 
who are engaged in religious instruction, however 
humble or unprotected [Buchanan's Reports, pp. 
60—72 ] So well, indeed, was thia gencrous tralt 
in his character known, that a poor man, in a 
remote district of the country, whon advised by 
his sohcitor not to enter into a lawsuit with a 
wealthy neighbour, on acconnt of the expense in 
which 1t would mvolve him, at once replied — 
‘Ye dinna ken what ye aay, master, there's nao 
& puir man in Scotland need to want a friend, or 
fear an enemy, while Harry Erskine lives!” 

Mr Erskine, hike his elder brother, had early 
embraced Whig prinuiples, and, on the accession 
of the Cvalition mimetry im 1788, he succeeded 
Mr Dundas, afterwards Lord Melville, as lord 
advocate Qn the morning of the appointment 
he had an interview with Dundas, m the Outer 
House, when, observing that the lutter had al- 
ready resumed the ordinary stuff gown which ad- 
vocates are in the custom of wearng, he aad 
guily that he “must leave off talking, to go and 
order his silk gown,” the oficial robe of the lord 
advocate and solator-geneial =“ It as hardly 
worth while,” sud Dundas, drily, “ for the tine 
you will want 1t—you had better borrow mine ” 
Erskine’s reply was exceedingly happy— From 
the readiness with which you make the offer, Mr 
Dundas, I have no doubt that the gown 16 a gown 
made to fit any party, but, however short my 
time in office may be, it shall ne er be said of Hen- 
ry Iurskine that he put on the abandoned haints of 
his predecessor” The new administration, how- 
ever, was soon broken up, when he resumed lus 
station at the bar Mr Erskine was succeeded, 
as Jord advocate, by Hay Campbell, Esq , after- 
wards lord president, to whom he said, upon re- 
signing lus gown, “* My lore, you must take no- 
thing off it, for TH soon need 1¢ again” Mr 
Camphell replied, “It wall be bare enough, Harry, 
before you get it” In 1786 he was clected dean 
of the faculty of advocates, but on account of his 
liberal politics, was defeated in an clection for the 
same Office, some cars afterwards 

On the return of the libeial party to power in 
1806, he once more became lord advocate, and 
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was returned member for the Dumfries district of 
burghs, in the room of major general Dalrymple. 
On the dissolution of the Whig administration 
soon after, he again lost his office and his seat in 
parliament In consequence of decliving health, 
he retired, in 1812, from public life to his beauti- 
ful seat of Ammondell, in West Lothian, where he 
died Octobe: 8, 1817, In the 71st year of his age 
In early life he had cultivated a taste for poetry 
and music, and was throughout his long and dis- 
tinguished career celebrated for his witticisms 
Sir Walter Scott said of him, “ Henry Erskine 
was the best natured man I ever knew, thorough- 
ly a gentluman, and with but one fault—he could 
not any no, and thus sometimes misled those who 
trusted him” In person, Mr Erakine is described 
as having been above the middle size, and emi- 
nently handsome [lis voice was powerful, his 
manner of delivery peculinrly graceful, and his 
cnnnelation accurate and distinct He was long a 
member of the Scottish Antiquarian Society, found- 
ed by his brother, the carl of Buchan, in 1780 
One of the members remarked to him that he was 
a very bad attender of their meetings, adding, at 
the same time, that he never gave any donations 
to the Society A short time afterwards he wrute 
a letter to the secretary apologising for not at- 
tending the meetings, and stating that he had 
“enclosed a donation, which, if you keep long 
enongh, will be the greatest curiosity you have ” 
This was a guinea of George TI He was ani- 
versally acknowledged to have been the wittiest 
man of his time, and his puns and bon mots were 
so numerous that almost every witticiam of the day 
was sure to be attmbuted to lim Some of his 
points were very effective On one occasion, his 
namesake, Mr Erskine of Alva, advocate, after- 
wards a lord of session, under the title of Lord 
Barjarg, a man of small stature, was retained as 
counsel in a very interesting case, in which the 
Hon Henry Erskine appeared for the opposite 
party The crowd in cowt bemg very great, in 
order to enable young Alva to be seen and heard 
tw more advantage, a chair was brought for him 
to stand upon «On thw Mr Erskme quaintly re- 
marked, ‘That is one way of msing at the bar" 
The different modes of spelling the name of Er- 
akine formerly used, Ereskin, Areskin, and some- 
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times Areseskin, seems to have pusszied Voltaire, 
for in his ‘Letters on the Engilsh Nation.’ he 
writes it Hareskins. A common pronunciation 
of the name in Scotland is Askin, which gave rise 
to one of the best repartees of Henry Erekine. 
During the time that he was dean of faculty, a 
silly fellow, an advocate, not liking a question put 
to him by the dean, testily said, “ Harry, I never 
mect you but I find you Aska” ‘And I,” re- 
plied the wit, “‘never meet you but I find an As- 
ser,” (the Latin word for goose) 

Notwithstanding his liveliness of fancy and 
guiety of spimt, his habits were eminently domes- 
tic, and he delighted m retirement and country 
employments His feelings and desires in this 
respect are pleasingly depicted in the following 
lines, written by himself — 


“Lot sparks and topers o'er their bottles sit, 
Toxs bumpers down, and fancy laughter wit, 
Let cautious plodders o'er their ledger pore, 
Note down cach farthing gun'd, and wish it more , 
Let lawyera dream of wigs, poets of fame, 
Scholars look learn d and senators declaiin , 
Let soldiers stand, like targets m the fray, 
‘Their lives yust worth their thirteen pence a-dav 
(sve me a nook in some secluded spot, 
Which bnainess shuna, and din approaches not — 
Some suug retreat, where I inav never know 
What monarch reigns, what misters bestow , 
A book—inv slippunm—and a field to stroll m-— 
My garden-seat—an elbow-charr to loll in— 
Sunshine when wanted—shade, when shade invites 
With pleasant country sounds, and smells, and ughta, 
And now and then a glass of generous wine, 
Shared with « chatty friend of ‘ auld Jangsvne ,’ 
And one compamon more, for ever nigh, 
To sympathise in all that passes by, 
To journev with me im the path of life, 
And share its pleasures, and divide its strife. 
These sunple joys, Kugemus, let me find, 
And Pll ne er cast a lmgenng look belund.” 


* These Imes,” says his relative, Mr Henry 
David Inglis, who was allowed to copy them from 
the author's acrap-book, ‘ were written after Mr 
Erskine’s second marriage, and refer, no doubt, in 
the latter part, to his second wife, who proved a 
most valuable companion aud a tender nurse In 
his declining years What degree of happiness 
his first connexion yielded in lus early days, J 
have no access to know, but the extreme nervous 
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irritability, and somewhat eccentric ways of the 
first Mrs. Erakine, did not contribute greatly to 
his happiness in her later years. One of her 
peculiarities consisted in not retiring to rest at 
the usual hours. She would frequently employ 
half the night in examining the wardrobe of the 
family, to see that nothing was missing, and that 
everything waf’in its proper place I recollect 
being told this, among other proofs of hor oddi- 
ties, that one morning, about two or three o'clock, 
having been unsuccessful in a search, she awoke 
Mr Erskine, by putting to him this important in- 
terrogatory, ‘Harry, lovie, where’s your white 
waistcoat ?’” 

In the very interestmg account of Mr Erskine, 
after his retirement from the bar, written by Mr 
Inglis, and inserted in the Edinburgh Literary 
Journal, we have the following particulars, de- 
acriptive of the almost Arcadian simplicity, in 
which the latter years of the ‘‘ old man eloquent” 
were passed ‘The mail-coach,” says Mr Inglis, 
‘‘ used to set nc down at Ammondell gate, which 
is about threo-quarters of a mile from the house , 
and yet I see, as vividly as 1 at this moment sec 
the landscape from the window at which 1 am 
now writing, the features of that beautiful and se- 
cluded domam,—the antique stone bridge,—the 
rushing streain, the wooded banks,—and, above 
all, the owner, coming towards me with his own 
benevolent smile and sparkling eyes TI recollect 
the very grey hat he used to wear, with a bit of 
the mm torn, and the pepper-and-salt short coat, 
and the white neckcloth sprinkled with snuff No 
one could, or ever did, tire in Mr Erskine’s com- 
pany He was society equally for the child and 
for the grown man He would first take me to 
sec his garden, where, beimg one day surprised by 
a friend while digging potatocs, he made the now 
well-known remark, that he was enjoying oftum 
cum diggin a tauhe, (the Scottish word for potato) 
He would then take mc to his melon bed, which 
wo never left without a promise of having one af- 
ter dinner, and then he would carry me to sce 
the pony, and the great dog upon which his grand- 
son used toride Like must men of elegant and 


cultivated minds, Mr Erskine was an amateur in 
music, and himself no indifferent performer on the 
violin. I think I scarcely ever entered the hall 
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| along with him that he did not take down his 


Cremona—a real one, I believe, which hung on 
the wall, and, seating himaclf in one of the wood- 
en chairs, play some snatches of old English or 
Scottish airs —sometimes ‘ let's have a dance upon 
the heath,’ an air from the music in Macbeth, 
which he used to say was by Purcel, and not by 
Locke, to whom it has usually been ascmbed— 
eometinies, ‘The flowers of the foreat,’ or ‘ Auld 
Robin Gray'—and sometimes the beautiful Pasto- 
ralé from the eighth concerto of Corelli, fur whore 
music he had an enthusiastic admiration But 
the greatest treat to me was when, after dinner, 
he took down from the top of his bookcase, where 
it lay behind a bust, I think, of Mr Fox, his man- 
uscript book full of jeux d’esprit, charades, bon 
mots, & , all lis own composition Few nen 
have ever enjoyed a wider reputation for wit than 
the Hon Henry Erskine, the epithet then, and 
even now, applied to him, par excellence, is that of 
the witty Harry Erskine, and I do believe that 
all the puns and bon mots which have been put 
into his mouth,—some of them, no doubt, having 
origmally come out of 1t,—would eke out a haud- 
some duodecuno 1 well recollect that nothing 
used to distress me so much as not perceiving at 
once the pomt of any of Mr Erskine’s witticisms 
Sometimes, half an hour after the witticram had 
been spoken, J would begin to giggle, having only 
then discovered the gist of the saying = In this, 
however, I was not singular = While Mr Erskine 
practised at the bar, it was lus frequent custom to 
walk after the msing of the courts, in the Mea- 
dows, and he was often accompauied by Lord 
Bahnuto, one of the judges, a very good kind of 
nian, but not particularly quick in his perception 
of the mdiculous His lordship never could dis- 
cover at first the pomt of Mr Erskine’s wit, and, 
after walking a mule or two perhaps, and long 
after Mr Erskine had forgotten tho saying, 
Lord Balinuto would suddenly cry out, ‘I have 
you now, Harry—J have you now, Harry !'— 
stopping, and bursting into an iummoderate fit of 
laughter ” 

When Mr John Wright, who had been bred a 
shoemaker, but afterwards became a lecturer on 
law, applied in 1781, to be admitted a member of 
the faculty of advocates, some opposition was 
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shown to his admission by the vice-dean of facul- 
ty, Mr., afterwards Lord Swinton, and others, 
which was thoughs to have originated in their 
objections to Mr’ Wright’s hamble birth. Mr 
Wright, however, was ably supported by Mr Er- 
skine, oie ultimately, in January 1788, ad- 
mitted svocate. It was said that Mr Erskine 
hud Wantered the opposition so much that they at 
lgft yielded After listening to their observa- 
tions—‘‘ Well, well,” sald he, ‘ they say I am the 
son of the carl of Buchan,—and yon (pointing 
to one) are the son of the laird of ——,” and 
thus going over the whole opposition in a strain 
of inimitable and biting sarcasm, he wound up 
the enumeration in his usual forcible manner— 
** Therefore no thanks to us for being here , be- 
cause the learning we have got has been hammer- 
ed into our brains !—whereas, all Mr Wright's 
has been acquired by himself, therefore he has 
more merit than us all However, if any of you 
can put a question to Mr Wright that ho can- 
not answer, I will hold that to be a good objection 
But, otherwise, it would be disgraceful to our 
character as Scotsmen were snch an act of exclu- 
sion recorded in the books of this Socicty Were 
he the son of a beggar, did lus talents entitle him, 
he has a right to the highest distinction in the 
land” Mr Wright was the antho: of a work on 
mathematica, which brought him a very consider- 
able sum This he entered in Stationers’ Hall, 
but as the law then only secured copyrights for 
seven ycars, at the end of that period he had the 
mortification to find his treatise inserted im the En- 
cyclopedia Britannica, without permiasion sought 
or obtained Mr Wright was so much offended 
at this appropriation of his property that he seri- 
ously contemplated bringing the cuse before the 
court of session, but he was dissuaded from this 
step by his frend Mr Erskine, who, in his usual 
strain of pleasantry, told lim “just to wait the 
expiry of other seven years, and then, to retaliate, 
by priuting the whole of the Encyclopedia along 
with his own work” On the dav aftor Wright's 
death, which took place iu 1813, Mr Sheriff An- 
struther, on meeting Mr Erskine, said, ‘‘ Well ! 
Harry, poor Johnny Wright is dead.” ‘Ia he?” 
exclaimed Henry “He died very poor They 
vas he bas left no effects” ‘ That is not surpris- 
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ing,” was the rejoinder, “an he had no causes, he 
could have no effects ” 

‘*The character of Mr. Erskine’s eloquence,” 
says one who knew him long and intimately, 
“bore a strong resemblance to that of his noble 
bre Aer, Lord Erskine, but being much less diffu- 

Zz it was better calculated to leave a forcible 
impression he had the art of concentrating his 
ideas, and presenting them at once in so.-luminous 
and irresistible a form, as to render his hearers 
mastcrs of the view he took of his subject , which 
however dry or complex in its nature, never failed 
to become entertaining and instructive in his 
hands, for, to professional knowledge of the high- 
est order, he united a most extensive acquaintance 
with history, literature, and science, and a thor- 
ough conversancy with human life and moral and 
political plulosophy In the most rapid of his 
flights, when his tongue could scarce keep pace 
with Is thoughts, he never failed to seizc the 
choicest words in the treasury of our langurge 
The apt, beautiful, and varied images which con- 
atantly decorated his judicial addresses, suggested 
themsclves instantancously, and appeared, like the 
soldiers of Cadmus, in complete armour and array 
to support the cause of their creator, the most re- 
markable feature of whose eloquence was, that it 
never made him swerve by one hair-breadth from 
the minuter details most hefitting his purpose , 
for, with matchless skill, he rendered the most 
dazzling oratory subservient to the uses of con- 
summate special pleading, so that his prudence 
and sagacity as an advocate were as decisive as 
hia speeches were splendid For many years of 
his life, Mr Erskine had been the victim of 111 
health, but the native sweetness of his temper re- 
mained unclouded, and during the painfally pro- 
tracted sufferings of his last illness, the language 
of complaint was never heard to exape his lips, 
nor the shadow of discontent seen to cloud his 
countenance' ‘Nothing in his life became him, 
like the leaving it’ He looked patiently forward 
to the termination of his painful existence, and 
received with mild complacency the mtelligence 
of his danger, while the ease and happiness of 
those, whose felicity through life had been bis 
primars consideration, were never absent from his 
thoughts ” 
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ERSKINE, 

Mr Erskine was twice married; first to Chris- 
tina, only daughter of George Fullarton, Eaq , 
collector of customs at Leith, by whom he had 
three daugliters, and two sons, Henry, who suc- 
ceeded as earl of Buchan, and George, and, 
socondly, to Mrs Turnbull, formerly Miss Munro, 
by whom he had no issue.—Kay'’s Edinburgh Por- 
traits. Ecinburgh”Ann. Register, 1819 

ERSKINE, Tuomas, Lorp Ersxrvg, a distin- 
guished pleader, was the third and youngest son 
of David Henry, tenth earl of Buchan, by, as al- 
ready stated, his countess Agnes, daughter of Sir 
James Steuart of Coltnessa, baronet, a woman of 
highly cultivated mind, the sister of Sir James 
Steuart, whose scientific writings, especially upon 
political philosophy, have rendered his name cele- 
brated. He was born, according to ‘ Douglas’ 
Peerage,’ on the 10th of Jauuary, 1749, old atyle, 
but Lord Campbell, in his ‘ Lives of the Chancel- 
lors,’ makes the date a year later He says 
“On the 10th of January, 1750, in a small and 
il-furnished room m an upper ‘flat’ of a very 
lofty house in the old town of Edinburgh first saw 
the hght the Hon Thomas Erskine, the future 
defender of Stockdale, and Lord Chancellor of 
Great Britain ” ‘The latter is correct, and the 
alteration of the style would make the date of 
his birth the 21st of January 1750 He received 
the rudiments of his education at the high school 
of Edinburgh His father and mother having, 
for the sake of economy, removed, in the begin- 
nng of 1762, with their family to St Andrews, 
he completed his studies at the university of that 
town His father had a numerous family, with « 
reduced fortune, his income at one period not ex- 
ceeding £200 a-yea: A profession was in conse- 
quence the only resource for both him and his 
second brother, the Hon Henry Erskine, and it 
is singular that each of them became the most 
eloquent and successful advocate at the bai to 
which he belonged 

At first, Thomas was destined for the naval ser- 
vice, and, accordingly, embarking at Leith, went 
1o sea, as a midshipman, with Sir John Lindsay, 
a acphew of the celebrated carl of Manaficld, and, 
from that period, did not revisit Scotland till a 
few years before his death Though he acted for 
a short time as a Heutenant, through the friend- 
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ship of his commanding officer, he never rose high- 
er than a midshipman, and, after a service of four 
years, cruising about in the West Indies and on 
the coast of America, his ship was ordered home, 
and on its arnval at Portamouth, it was paid off 
On applying at the admiralty he was told that on 
account of the great number of midshipmen who 
had served longer than him, and whose friends 
were applying for their promotion, he could not 
yet obtain a lieutenant’s commission, and there was 
no saying when his turn might come He indig 
nantly resolved not to go to sca again as a mid- 
shipman, after having served as a lieutenant. He 
now determined to try the army, and through the 
recommendation of John Duke of Argyle, colonel 
of the Scots Royals, or first regiment of foot, he 
obtained an ensiyn's commission in that corps at 
the regulation price, which absorbed the whole of 
his patrimony. On 29th May 1770 he marriod 
his first wife, Frances, daughter of Daniel Moore, 
Esq , MP, with whom he received no fortune, 
and soon after he went with his regiment to 
Minorca, where he remained two years 

While in that island he devoted himself to ob- 
taining a thorough acquaintance with English 
literature, and made himself familiar with Mil- 
ton, Shakspeare, Dryden, Pope, and other emi- 
nent British poets ‘He likewise,” says his bio- 
grapher, Lord Campbell, ‘showed the versatility 
of his powers by acting as chaplain to the regi- 
ment, the real chaplain being at home on furlough 
by reason of ill health At first he contented 
himself with reading the service from the Liturgy, 
but he found that this was not altogether relished 
by the men, who were chicfly Presbyterians 
Thereupon, his mind being imbued with the reli- 
gious notions implanted in it by his mother and 
the godly divines whom she patronised, he would 
favour them with an extempore prayer, and he 
composed sermons, which he delivered to them 
with great solemnity and unction from the drum- 
head He used always to remember and to talk 
of this portion of bis life with peculiar satisfaction ” 
In after-life 1t was lis boast that he had been a 
saiulor and a soldier, a parson and a lawyer 

On the retarn of the regiment from Minorca in 
1772, Erskine obtained leave of absence for nearly 
six months This space he spent chiefly m Lon- 
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don, where. he became acquainted with Dr John- 
sou, Sir Joshua Reynolds, the bishop of &. Asaph, 
Dr Burney, and other celebrated wits of the day , 
and acquired considerable reputation for the acute- 
ness and versatility of his conversatioral powers 
In Boswell’s Life of Johnson it is recorded of him 
that he even ventured to controvert some of the 
opinions of the literary giant, particularly in con- 
voersing on the merits of Fielding and Richard- 
son, when Erskine defended the former, whom 
Johnson, in his characteristic manner, styled a 
“blockhead” and a “barren rascal” During 
this year (1772) he published a pamphlet on the 
Abuses of the Army, without his name, which 
created no small sensation at the time On the 
21st April 1778, he was promoted to the rank of 
lieutenant, but having no money to purchase 
higher commissions, he became discontented with 
his position and prospects, and in August 1774 he 
formed the resolution to study for the bar Lord 
Campbell relates that he was led to this determi- 
nation by the following circumstance ‘It 80 
happened,” says lus lordship, ‘‘that the assizes 
were held In the town in which he was quartered 
The lounging lieutenant entered the court in his 
regimentals Lord Mansfield, the presiding judge, 
inquired who he was, and finding that this was 
the youngest son of the late earl of Buchan, who 
had sailed with his nophew, invited him to sit on 
the bench by his side, explained to him the nature 
of the proceedings that were going forward, and 
showed him the utmost civility Erskine heard a 
cause Of considerable interest tried, im which the 
counsel were supposed to display great eloquence 
Never undervaluing his own powers he thought 
within himself that he could have made a bette 
apeech than any of thom, on whichever side he 
had been retained Yet these gentlemen were 
the leaders of the circuit, each making a larger 
Income than the pay of all the officers of the 
Royals put together,—with the chance of being 
raised by their own abilitics to the Woolsack 
The thought then suddenly atruck him that 1t 
might not even now be too late for him to study 
the law, and be called tothe bar Lord Mansfield 
luvited him to diuner, and being greatly struck 
with his conversation, and pleased with his man- 
ners, detained him till late in the evening When 
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the rest of the company had withdrawn, the lieu- 
tenant, who ever showed great moral courage, in 
consideration of the connection between the Mur- 
rays and the Erskines, and the venerable earl’s 
great condescension and kindness, disclosed to 
him his plan of a change of profession, with a 
modest statement of his reasons. Lord Manaficid 
by no means discouraged him, but advised him 
before he took a step so serious to consult his near 
relations He accordingly wrote to his mother, 
and she, justly appreciating the energy and per- 
severance as well as the enthusiasm belonging to 
his nature, strongly advised him to quit the army 
for the law Hus brothers did not oppose,—al- 
though Henry warned him of the thorny and 
uphill path on which he was entermg His reso- 
lution was now fimnly taken, and he came up to 
London to carry it to effect It was not till the 
apring of the following year that financial diffical- 
ties were so far removed us to render it possible 
for him to make the experiment The period of 
five years was then required by all the inns of 
court for a student to be on the books of the soci- 
ety, before he could be called,—with tlis proviso, 
that it was reduced to three years for those who 
had the degree of M A. from either of the univer- 
sities of Oxford or Cambndge It was resolved 
that Erskine should immediately be entered of an 
inn of court, that he should likewise be matrico- 
lated at Cambridge, and take a degree there, that 
he should keep his academical and law terms con- 
currently, and that as soon as if conld be man- 
aged, he should become a pupil to some eminent 
special pleader, so as to be well grounded in the 
technicalities of Ins new craft Accordingly, on 
the 26th day of Apiil 1775, he was admitted a 
student of Lincoln’s Inn, and on the 18th of Janu- 
ary 1776, he was matriculated at Cambridge, and 
entered on the books of Trinity college as a gen- 
tleman commoner, with the pnvilege of wearing a 
hat He had rooms in college, in which he resided 
the requisite periods to keep his terms, but being 
entitled to a degree without cxamimation, he paid 
no attention to the peculiar studies of the place 
But he still assiduously applied to belles lettres, 
and practised English composition both in verse 
and prose He gained some applause by a bur- 
lesque parody of Gray's Bard The ode is not 
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very remarkable for poetical excellence, but he 
gained the prise given by the college for Eng- 
lish declamation The subject which he chose 
was the revolntion of 1688 He took the hon- 
orary degree of A.M in June 1778 While still 
a student at Cambridge he contrived to keep 
bis terms at Lincoln’s Inn He had not yet ac- 
tually quitted thé army, having obtained six 
months’ leave of absence It is said that during 
Easter and Trinity terms he excited a great sen- 
sation in the dining hall by appearing with e@ 
student's black gown over the scarlet regimentals 
of tho Royals, probably not having a decent suit 
of plain clothes to put on He obtained a sup- 
ply of cash by the sale of his lientenancy on the 
19th September 1775 

In order to acquire the requisite knowledge of 
the technical part of hia new profession, he became 
a pupil of Jndge Buller, then an eminent special 
pleader On the promotion of Mr Buller to the 
bench, he went into the office of Mr, afterwards 
Baron Wood, where he continued for a year after 
he had obtained considerable business at the bar, 
to which he was called on the 3d of July, im the 
end of Trinity term 1778 

At this period, and for three 5 ears after his re- 
tirement from the army, he was in great pecuni- 
ary straits With an increasing family, and the 
necessary expenses he incurred in preparing for 
the bar, notwithstanding the strictest eronomy, 
and the kind assistance of some of his friends, he 
was often put to his shifts for a dinner Tle 
dressed shabbily, resided in small lodgings near 
Haripstead, and lived chiefly on cow-beef and 
tripe, becanse he could not afford anything bet- 
ter Reynolds, the comic writer, who in his ‘ Life 
and Times’ mentions these particulars, states, 
that he expressed the greatest gratitude to Mr 
Harris, the manager of Covent Garden theatre, 
for occasional free admissions to that place of en- 
tertainment He was in the habit of taking part 
in the debates at the Robin Hood, Coachmaker's 
Hall, and other spouting clubs, which wero at- 
tended by all sorts of people, where each person 
pald sixpence, and over the glass of porter or gin 
and water which was received im return, political, 
legal, and literary subjects were publicly discusse: 


tunity was afforded him of distinguishing himself 
in Westminster Hall. He had been accidentally 
introduced, at the table of a friend, to Captain 
Baillie, who had been suspended from the superin- 
tendence of Greenwich Hospital, by the earl of 
Sandwich, then first lord of the admiralty, and 
the attorney-general having been instructed to 
move for leave to file a criminal information 
against that gentleman for an alleged libel on the 
noble earl, having stated that, for electioneering 
purposes, his lordship had placed m the hospital a 
great number of landamen, Mr Erskine was re- 
tained to oppose tle motion There were four 
other counsel on the same side, and he being 
the junior was apprehensive that he would not 
have an opportunity to speak Fortunately for 
him, however, the court adjourned before the 
case was finished, and next morning he made 
that display of lis powers which at once esta- 
bhshed his reputation Tu the course of his 
apeech, the young advocate hesitated not to at- 
tack the noble earl in very indiguant terms 

‘The defendant,” he said, “is not a disappointed 
malicious inforiner, prying into official abuses be- 
canse without office himself, but himself a man in 
office , not troublesomely inquisitive into other 
men’s departments, but conscientiously correcting 
his own ,—doimg 1t pursuant to the rules of law, 
and what heightens the character, domg it at the 
risk of his office, from which the effrontery of 
power has already suspended him without proof 
of his guilt —a conduct not only unjust and illi- 
beral, but highly disrespectful to this court, whose 
judges sit in the double capacity of ministers of 
the law, and governors of this sacred and abused 
institution Indeed, Lord Sandwich has, in my 
mind, acted such @ part” Here Lord 
Mansfield, observing Mr Erskine heated with his 
subject, and growing personal on the first lord of 
the admiralty, told him that Lord Sandwich was 
not before the court = ‘' T_ know that he is not for- 
mally before the court,” said the bold and mdig- 
nant counsel, “but for that very ieason I shall 
bring him before the court He has placed these 
men in front of the battle, in hopes to escape un- 
der their shelter, but I will not jom in battle with 
them, their vices, though screwed up to the highest 
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to vindicate the combat with me. I will drag 
dem to light who 1s the dark mover behind this 
«,gcene of iniquity. 1 assert that the earl of Sand- 
wich has but one road to escape ont of this busil- 
ness without pollution and disgrace, dnd that is, 
by publicly disavowing the acts of the prosecutors, 
and restoring Captain Balllie to his command If 
he does this, then his offence will be no more than 
the too common one of having snffered his own 
personal interest to prevail over his public duty, 
in placing his voters in the hospital But if, on 
the contrary, he continues to protect the prosecu- 
tors, in spite of the evidence of their guilt, which 
has excited the abhorrence of the numerous andi- 
‘ance that crowd this court , if he keepa this injured 
man suspended, or dares to turn that suspension 
into a removal, I shall then not scruple to declare 
him an accomplice in their guilt,—na shameless 
oppressor, a disgrace to his rank, and a traitor to 
his trust" The rule was discharged with costs, 
and such was the impression made by Captain 
Baillie’s counsel, Mr Erskine, on this his first 
appearance as an advocate, that, on leaving the 
court, he received no less than thirty retamers 
from attorneys who happened to be present on the 
occasion 

In January 1779 he was engaged as counsel in 
the famous court-martial held at Portsmouth, on 
Admiral Keppel, to try the charges brought against 
him by Sir Hugh Palliser, of incapacity and mis- 
conduct in the battle of Ushant, with the French 
fleet under the command of Count d’Orvilliers 
Mr Erskine was engaged for the defence on the 
recommendation of Mr Dunning, as in addition 
to his abilities, he had the advantage of under- 
standing naval language and naval mancuvres 
The trial lasted thirteen days, during all which 
time Erskine exerted himself for his client with 
unabated seal and consummate discretion He 
was not allowed to examine the witnesses, nor to 
address the court, but he suggested questions which 
were put in writing, and he composed the speech 
which Admiral Keppel deliverod on the merits of 
his case §=The admiral was unanimously and bhon- 
ourably acquitted, and he immediately encloeed to 
his counsel, Mr Erskine, the munificent present of 
a thousand pounds. 

In the following May he appeared at the bar of 
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the House of Commons as counsel for Mr. Carnan, 
the bookseller, against a bill introduced by Lord 
North, then prime minister, to re-vest In the two 
English universities the monopoly in almanacs, 
which Mr Carnan had succeeded in abolishing by 
legal judgments, and by his eloquence he pre- 
vailed on the House to reject the bill His repu- 
tation was now so much established, that he was 
henceforth engaged in all the most important 
causes that took place during a period of twenty- 
five years His defence of Lord George Gordon, 
whoee trial for high treason came on in the court 
of King’s Bench, before Lord Mansfield and his 
brethren, February 5, 1771, placed him immea- 
surably above all the law orators of the day In 
it he completely overthrew the doctrine of con- 
structive treason, and its effect on the audence 
who heard it, and the tnbunal to which it was ad- 
dressed, was overwhelming A singular passage, 
to be found in his speech on this occasion, says the 
Reviewer of Erskine’s speeches in the 16th volume 
of the ‘ Edinburgh Review,’ “ affords a great con- 
trast to the calm and even mild tone of ita perora- 
tion It 1s indeed, as far as we know, the only 
instance of the kind in the history of modern elo- 
quence, and we night justly have doubted, if 
even Mr Erskine’s skill, and well-known discre- 
tion as a public speaker, had not forsaken him, 
and allowed his heat and fancy to hurry him some- 
what too far, had we not, m the traditional ac- 
count of the perfect success which attended this 
paasage, the most unequivocal evidence in his fa- 
vour After reciting a variety of circumstances in 
Lord George’s conduct, and quoting the language 
which he used, the orator suddenly, abruptly, and 
violently breaks ont with this exclamation—' I 
say, by God, that man 1s 8 ruffian, who shall, 
after this, presume to build upon such honest, art- 
less conduct, as an evidence of guilt!’ The sensa- 
tion produced by these words, and by the magic 
of the voice, the eye, the face, the figure, and all 
we call the manner, with which they were uttered, 
is related, by those present on this great occasion, 
to have been quite electrical, and to baffle all 
power of description The feeling of the moment 





alone,—that sort of sympathy which subsists be- 
tween an observant speaker and his audience, 
which communicates to him, as he goes on, theb 
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feelings under what he Is saying,—deciphers the 
language of their looks,—-and even teaches him, 
without regarding what he sees, to adapt his 
words to the state of thelr minds, by merely at- 
tending to his own,—this intuitive and momen- 
tary impulse could alone have prompted a flight, 
which it alone could sustain, and, as ita failure 
would ind>:ed have been fatal, so its eminent suc- 
vess must be allowed to rank it among the moat 
famous feats of oratory " Tho jury acquitted 
Lord George, and all reasonable men rejoiced at 
the verdict. 

In May 1785 Mr Erskine received a silk gown, 
when he had scarcely been five years at the 
bar He usually practised in the court of King’s 
Bench, and in the early part of his professional 
career he belonged to the Home Circuit, but soon 
ceased to attend it, or any other, except on spe- 
cial retainers, of which it is said that he received 
more than any man in his time His fee for a 
special retaincr was not leas than £300 The same 
year (1783) he was clected M P for Portsmouth, 
and unanimously rechosen for the same borough on 
every succeeding election, until raised to the peer- 
age. The rights of jaries he firmly maintamed on 
all occasions, but particularly in the trial of the 
dean of St Asaph, who was indicted m 1783, 
for a seditious libel, in having caused to be repub- 
tished a tract, written by Sir William Jones, re- 
commending parliamentary reform The trial was 
postponed till the summer assizes at Salop in 1784, 
when Mr Justice Buller refused to receive the ver- 
dict of ““ Guilty of publishing only” Mr Erskine 
insisted on the word “only” being recorded, when 
the judge said, ‘Sit down, Sir, remember your 
duty, or I shall be obliged to proceed in another 
manner” On which Mr Erskine replied, ‘' Your 
lordship may proceed in what manner you think 
fit. I know my duty as well as your lordslup 
knows yours I shall not alter my conduct.” 
In allusion to the threat of the judge, he thus 
concluded his argument —‘' It was the first com- 
mand and counsel of my youth, always to do 
what my consclence told me to be my duty, and 
to leave the consequences to God I shall carry 
with me the memory, and, I trust, the practice, of 
this parental lesson to my grave I have hitherto 


followed it, and bave no reason to complain that 
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my obedience to it bas been even a temporal sac- 
rifice I have fonnd it, on the contrary, the road 
to prosperity and wealth , and I shall point it out“ 
as such to my children” In the ensuing Michael- 
mas, on the ground of misdirection, Mr Erskine 
moved for a new trial On this occasion he went 
into an elaborate argument to prove that it was 
the office of the jury, not of the Judges, to pro- 
nounce upon the intention and tendency of an 
alleged libel, and to him 1s ascribed the bonour 
of having prepared the way for the libel bill, in- 
troduced by Mr Fox im 1792, and seconded by 
himself, in which the rights and province of the 
Jury are clearly defined, and the position estab- 
lished, for which he, i a small minority of his 
professional brethren, had contended Tlus, as 
has been well remarked, was a triumph of which 
the oldeat and most practised lawyer might well 
have been proud 

His most celebrated argument on the law of 
libel was that delivered in Percival Stockdale's 
case in 1789 Mr Stockdale, a respectable 
bookseller in London, had published a pamphlet 
written by Mr John Logan the poet, im defence 
of Warren Ilastings, in the course of whuch he 
had ventured to animadvert very unguardedly 
on the conduct of the managers of the impeach- 
ment then carrying on against the ex-governor of 
India. The managers complained of this, and the 
publisher was tried before Lord Kenyon and a 
special jury, uw) the court of king’s bench at Weat- 
minster, on an information filed by the attor- 
ney-general On this occasion, Mr Erskine, as 
counsel for Mr Stockdale, dehvered what the 
Edinburgh reviewer has pronounced to be “the 
finest of all his orations,—whether we regard the 
wonderful skill with which the argument 1s con- 
ducted,—the soundness of the principles laid down, 
and their happy application to the casc,—or the 
exquisite fancy with which they are embellished 
and illustrated,—and the powerful and touching 
language in which they are conveyed It is justly 
regarded, by all English Jaw yers, a8 a consummate 
specimen of the art of addressing a jury ,—ass a 
standard, a sort of precedent for treating cases of 
libel, by keeping which in his eye, a man may 
hope to succeed in special pleading his chent’s 
case within its principle, who is destitute of the 
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talent required even to comprehend the other and 
higher merits of his original. By those merits it 
* is recommended to lovers of pure diction,—of co- 
pious and animated description,—of lively, pic- 
turesque, and fanciful illustration,—of all that 
constitutes, if we may so speak, the poetry of elo- 
quence,—all for which we admire it, when pre- 
vented from enjoying its music and its statuary ” 
The fact of the publication being admitted, Mr 
Erskine proceeded to address the jury, and after 
some introductory observations he burst out with 
the following eloquent passage ‘* Gentlemen, the 
question you have therefore to try upon all thir 
matter is extremely simple —It 1s neither more 
nor less than this —At a time when the charges 
against Mr Hastings were, by the implied con- 
sent of the commons, in every hand, and on every 
table ,—when, by their managers, the lightning of 
eloquence was incessantly consuming him, and 
flashing in the eyes of the public,—when every 
man was with perfect impunity saying, and writ- 
ing, and publishing just what he pleased of the sup- 
posed plunderer and devaatator of nations—would it 
have been cnminalin Mr Hastings himself to have 
reminded the public that he was a native of this free 
land, entitled to the common protection of her jus- 
tice, and that he had a defence in his turn to offer 
to them, the outlines of which he implored them 
In the mean time to receive, as an antidote to the 
unlimited and unpunished poison in circulation 
against him ?—This is, without colour or exagger- 
ation, the truc question you are to decide Because 
I assert, without the hazard of contradiction, that 
if Mr Hastings himself could have stood justified 
or excused in your eyes for publishing this volume 
in his own defence, the author, if he wrote it bora 
fide to defend him, must atand equally excused 
and justified, and if the author be justified, the 
publisher cannot be criminal, unless you had evi- 
dence that it was published by him with a differ- 
ent spirit and intention from thoso in which it was 
written The question therefore is correctly what 





I just now stated it to be could Mr Hastings 
have been condemned to infamy for writing this 
book? Gentlemen, I tremble with indignation to 
be driven to put such a question in England. 
Shall It be endured, that a subject of this country 
(instead of being arraigned and tried for some sin- 
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gle act in her ordinary courts, where the acousa- 
tion, as soon at least as it is made public, is fol- 
lowed within a few hours by the decision) may be 
impeached by the commons for the transactions ot 
twenty years,—that the accusation shall spread as 
wide as the region of letters,—that the accused 
shall stand, day after day, and year after year, as 
a spectacle before the public, which shall be kept 
in a perpetual state of inflammation against him , 
yet that he shall not, without the severest penal- 
ties, be permitted to submit any thing to the judg- 
ment of mankind in his defence? If this be law 
(which it is for you to-day to decide), such a man 
has no trial that great hall, built by our fathers 
for English justice, 1s no longer a court but an 
altar,—and an Englishman, instead of being 
judged in it by God and lus country, is a victim 
and a sacrifice ” 

On the merits of the work, it was his argument 
that the tenor of the whole, and the intentions of 
the writer were to be regarded, aud that if these 
should be found praiseworthy, or innocent, the in- 
troduction of a few detached passages, which, taken 
separately, might seem calculated to bring the 
House of Commons into contempt, were altoge- 
ther insufficient to justify conviction Among 
other things urged in defence of Mr Hastings in 
the pamphlet was the nature of his instructions 
from his constituents Commenting on this, he 
proceeded as follows “If this be a wilfully false 
account of the instructions given to Mr Hastings 
for his government, and of his conduct under 
them, the anthor and publisher of this defence de- 
serve the severest punishment, for a mercenary 
imposition on the public But, if it be true, that 
he was directed to make the safety and prosperity 
of Bengal the first object of his attention, and that 
under his administration it has been safe and proa- 
perous, if it be true that the security and preser- 
vation of our possessions and revenues in Asia 
were marked out to him as the great leading prin- 
ciple of his government, aud that those poases- 
sions and revenues, anudset unexampled dangers, 
have been secured and preserved , then a question 
may be unaccountably mixed with your consider- 
ation, much beyond the consequences of the pre- 
sent prosecution, involving perhaps the merit of 
the impeachment itself which gave it birth: a 
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question which the Commons, as prosecutors of 
Mr Hastings, should, in common prudence, have 
avoided , unless, regretting the unwieldy length 
of their prosecution against them, they wished to 
afford him the opportunity of this strange anoma- 
lous defence For although I am neither his coun- 
sel, nor desire to have anything to do with his 
guilt or innocence, “Yet in the collateral defence of 
my client Iam driven to state matter which may 
be considered by many as hostile to the 1mpcach- 
ment For if our dependencies have becn secured, 
and their interests promoted, I am driven in the 
defence of my chent to remark that it 18 mad and 
Proposterous to bring to the standard of justice 
and humanity, the exercise of a dominion founded 
upon violence and terror It may, and must be 
tiue that Mr Hastings has repeatedly offended 
against the rights and privileges of Asiatic gov- 
ernment, if he was the faithful deputy of a power 
which could not maintain itself for an hour with- 
out trampling upon both, he may and nust have 
offended against the laws of God and nature, if he 
was the faithful viceroy of an empire wrested in 
blood from the people to whom God and nature 
had given it, he may and must have preserved 
that unjust dominion over tamorons and abject na- 
tions by a termfying, overbearing, Insulting supe- 
niority, if he was the faithful administrator of your 
government, which, having no root in consent or 
affection, no foundation im similarity of interests, 
nor support from any one principle which cements 
men together in society, could only be upheld by 
alternate stratagem and force The unhappy peo- 
ple of India, feeble and effeminate as they are 
from the softness of their climate, and subdued 
and broken as they have heen by the knavery and 
strength of civilization, still occasionally start up 
in all the vigour and intelligence of msulted na- 
ture When governed at all, they must be gov- 
erned with a rod of iron, and our cmpire im the 
East would long since have been lost to Great 
Britain, if clvil skill and military prowess had not 
united their cfforts, to support an authonty which 
Heaven never gave, by means which it can never 
sanction 

“ Gentlemen, I think I can observe that you are 
touched with this way of considering the subyect, 


and I can account for it. I have not been consid- 
ll, 





ering it through the cold medium of books, but 
have been speaking of man and his nature, and of 
human dominion, from what I have seen of them 
myself among reluctant nations submitting to our 
authority I know what thcy feel, and how such 
feelings can alone be repressed I have beard 
them in my youth, from a naked savage, in the 
indignant character of a prince surrounded by his 
anbyects, addressing the governor of a British col- 
ony, holding a bundle of sticks in lus hand, as the 
notes of his unlettered eloquence ‘Who is it,’ 
aud the jealous ruler over the desert, encroached 
upon by the restless foot of English adventure , 
‘who 13 it that causes this river to rise in the high 
mountaims, and to empty itself ito the occan? 
Who 18 1t that causes to blow the loud winds of 
winter, and that calms them again in the summer? 
Who 18 it that rears up the shade of these lofty 
forests, and blasts them with the quick hghtning 
at his pleasure? Tue same Being who gave to 
you a country on the other side of the waters, and 
gave ours to us, and by this title we will defend 
it,” sad the warrior, throwing down lus toma- 
hawk on the ground, and raising the war-cry of 
his nation ‘These are the feelings of subjugated 
man all round the globe, and depend upon it, 
nothing but fear will control, where it 18 vain to 
look for affection These reflections are the only 
antidotes to those anathemas of superhuman clo- 
quence which have lately shaken these walls that 
surround us, but which 1t nnaccountably falls to 
my province, whether I will or no, @ little to stem 
the torrent of, by reminding you, that you have a 
mighty «way m Asia which cannot be maimtaimed 
by the finer xy mpathies of life, or the practice of 
its charities and affections What will they do 
for you when surrounded by two hundred thou- 
sand men with artillery, cavalry, and elephants, 
calling upon you for their dommions which yon 
have robbed them of? 
such a case forbid the levying of a fine to pay a 
revolting soldiery , a treaty may stand in the way 
of mcreasing a tribute to kecp up the very exist- 
ence of the government, and dclicacy for women 
may forbid all entrance into a zcnana for money, 
whatever may be the necessity for taking it 


Justico may, no doubt, mm 


the pressure of such constant difficulties, so dan- 
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gerous to national honour, it might be better per- 
haps to think of effectually securing it altogether, 
by recalling our troops and merchants, and aban- 
doning our oriental empire Until this be done, 
neither religion nor philosophy can We pressed 
very far into the aid of reformation and punish- 
ment If England, from a lust of ambition and 
dominion, will insist on maintaining despotic rule 
over distant and hostile nations, beyond all 
comparison more numerous and extended than 
herself, and gives commission to her viceroys to 
govern them, with no other instructions than to 
preserve them, and to secure permanently ther 
revennes, with what colour of consistency or rea- 
son can she place herself in the moral chair, and 
affect to be shocked at the execution of her own 
orders, adverting to the exact measnre of wick- 
edness and injustice necessury to their execution, 
and complaining only of the excess as the immo- 
rality , considering her authority as a dispensa- 
tion for breaking the commands of God, and the 
breach of them only pumshable when contrary to 
tho ordinances of man Such a proceeding, gen- 
tlomen, begets serious reflections Jt would be 
better perhaps for the masters and the servants of 
all such governments to join in supplication, that 
the great Author of violated humanity may not 
confound them together m one common judgment ” 
The jury in Stockdale's case, after two honra’ de- 
liberation, returned a verdict of not guilty 

The spirit and independence oxhibited by him 
on every occasion led to his being employed im de- 
fence of most of the parties who were prosecuted 
for sedition or libel hy the govermnent In 1792, 
being retained in behalf of Thomas Paine, when 
proceeded against for the publication of the second 
part of tis ‘Rights of Man,’ he declared that, 
waiving all personal considerations, he deemed it 
Incumbent on him, as an English advocate, to 
obey the call, in consequence of which he was 
saddenly disnussed from lus office of attorney- 
general to the prince of Wales Five vears after- 
wards he conducted the prosecution of the ‘Age 
of Reason,’ when Williams the publisher was found 
guilty ahd condemned to a year’s imprisonment 

One of tho most brilliant, as well as most arduous, 
events in Mr Erskine’s professional life, arose out 
of the vart cast epon him, in conjunction with Mr, 
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afterwards Sir Vicary Gibbs, on the trials of Hardy, 
Horne Tooke, and others, for high treason in 1794. 
The prisoners were tried separately, Hardy being 
the first. They were charged with compassing 
the death of the king, the evidence of this inten- 
tion being a conspiracy to subvert by force the 
constitution of the country, under pretence of pro- 
curing, by legal means, a reform of the house of 
commons Mr Erskine was their counsel, and as 
in the case of Lord George Gordon, he completely 
overthrew the doctrine of constructive treason 
attempted to be established, and showed that 
their ostensible object, so far from necessarily in- 
volving any evil designs, was one which had been 
advocated by the earl of Chatham, Mr Burke, 
and Mr Pitt himself, and that the very measures 
of reform which it was sought to itroduce had 
been openly avowed and inculcated by the duke 
of Richmond, then holding office in the minustry 
of which Mr Pitt was chief The prisoners were 
successively acquitted, and the other state prose 
cutions were then abandoned On the conclu- 
sion of these trints the pubhe gratitude to Mr. 
Erskine showed itself in the strongest manifesta- 
tions of popularity ‘On the last mght of the 
trials,” says Jord Campbell, “‘his horses were 
tuken from his chariot—amidst bonfires and blaz- 
ing flambeaux, he was drawn home by the huzza- 
ing populace to his house im Serjeant’s Inn,—and 
they obeyed his myunction, when addressing them 
from a window, with Gibbs by his side, he said,— 
‘Inyured mnocence still obtains protection from a 
British yury, and I am sure, in the honest effusion 
of your hearts, you will retire in peace and bless 
God’ The freedom of many corporations was 
voted to him, and his portraits and busts were 
sold in thousands all ove: Great Bntain What 
was more gratifying, hw speeches for the prisoners 
were read and applauded by all men of taste, and 
his political consequence was much enhanced with 
his party He now occupied a position as an ad- 
vocate which no man before had reached, and 
which no man heresfter 18 ever likely to reach at 
the English bar” These tnalsa lasted for several 
weeks, and the ability and energy displayed by 
Mr Erskine on this eventful occasion were readily 
acknowledged by all parties 

He was a warm supporter of Mr Fox, and 
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a strenuous opposer of the war ‘with France, on 
which subject he embodied his sentiments in a 
pamphlet, entitled a ‘View of the Causes and 
Consequences of the War with France ,’ and such 
was the attraction of his name, that it ran through 
forty-eight editions In 1802, the prince of Wales 
not only restored him to his office of attorney- 
general, but appointed him chancellor of the duchy 
of Cornwall In 1808, on the formation of the 
volunteer body in the metropolis, he was appoint- 
ed lieutenant -colonel of the Temple corps of 
lawyers, generally called ‘‘ The Devil’s own ” 

On the death of Mr Pitt im 1806, when a now 
administration was formed by Lord Grenville, Mr 
Erskine was raised to the dignity of lord high 
chancellor of Great Britain, and created a peer by 
the title of Lord Erskine of Restormel castle, In 
Cornwall On this occasion he took for his motto 
“Tral by Jury” Hus father’s motto was “ Judge 
Nought.” On the dissolution of the ministry 
in the following March, he retired with the usual 
pension of £4,000 a-year The short period dur- 
ing which he presided in the court of chancery 
makes it difficult to catimate how far lus extraor- 
dinary powers of mind, and in particular the emi- 
nently legal understanding which he possessed, 
would have enabled him to overcome the diffic ul- 
ties of 80 new a situation But none of Ins jndg- 
ments were appealed against, except one, and it 
was affirmed Qver the proceedings in the im- 
peachment of Lord Melville, in 1806, he presided 
as lord steward, and united the greatest acuteness 
and readiness with aingular firmness of purpose, 
and ll that urbanity which neither in public nor 
in private life ever quitted him for an mstant = In 
reference to this case it may be said, that to Lord 
Erskine belongs the merit of showing that this 
mode of trial may still be so conducted as to prove 
an cfficlent safeguard to the constitution, though 
discredited by the vexatious procrastination which 
had characterized the last instance of its use, in 
the case of Warren Hastings 

On quitting the woolsack Lord Erskine retired 
in a great degree from public life In 1807 he 
was one of the principal opposers of the famous 
* Orders in Council’ respecting neutral navigation, 
which he truly foretold wonld lead to a war with 
Amenica, and in the following year he made a 
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speech against the bill for prohibiting the expor- 
tation of Jesuit’s bark to the continent of Europe, 
designed as an act of hostility against France, 
which both for argument and eloquence is sald to 
have been worthy his most celebrated efforts In 
1809 he introduced into the House of Lords a bill 
for the prevention of cruelty to animals, which 
passed that branch of the legislature, but was 
thrown out by the Commons In 1815 he was 
made a knight of the Thistle In the memorable 
proceedings of 1820, relative to the Queen's trial, 
he took a prominent part against the bill of pains 
and penaltics, and was mainly instrumental in 
causing it ultimately to be abandoned Soon after 
the close of these proceedings he visited Scotland, 
for the first time since he had left 1¢ a midshipman 
in 1764, and was entertained at a public dinner at 
Edinburgh, by the principal gentlemen of hberal 
politica of that city To this dinner, as a mark of 
high esteem and respect, he had been specially 
invited 

Owing to an unfortunate purchase of land, and 
other circumstances, his lordship, m the latter years 
of his life, Iaboured under considerable pecuniary 
difficulties , while his former fame was obscured 
by an unhappy second marnage with a Miss Sarah 
Buck, and eertain eccentricities of conduct which 
were very incompatible with his age and station 
By his first wife, who died 22d December, 1805, he 
had four sons and four daughters Ile had also 
issue hy his second marrage 

In his leisure hours he occupied himself with 
editing several of the State Trials We was the 
author of the Preface to Mr Fox’s Collected 
Specches, as well as of a political romance, in 2 
vols , entitled ‘ Armata,’ and some pamphicts in 
support of the Greek canse His speeches, on 
constractive treason, and on sulyects relating to 
the liberty of the press, fill four octavo volumes 
A fifth contains his speeches on miscellaneous sub- 
jects, among which those on behalf of Hadfield, 
for shooting at the king, and Mr Bingham, de- 
fendant in a crom con caae ire especially worthy 
of attention 

In the autumn of 1828 he resolved to revisit 
Scotland, and to pass the enaning winter there 
Accordingly, accompanied hy two of his sons, he 
emharhed at Wapping, mn a smack, for Leith, 
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there being neither railways nor London steamers 
in those days When the ship was opposite Har- 
wich, « violent gale arose, and Lord Erskine was 
severely attacked with inflammation in the chest 
On the ship reaching Scarborough, he was 80 serl- 
ously ill that it was deemed necessary to put him 
ashore He rallied to a certain degree, and was 
able, by easy stages on land, to reach Almondale 
(now called Amondell) House, the seat of his ne- 
phew near Edinburgh, where, experiencing a re- 
lapse, he expired, on the 17th November, 1823, in 
the 73d year of his age He was buried in the 
family burying-place at Upbuall, in the county of 
Linlithgow Immediatcly after his decease the 
members of that profeasion of which he had been 
the ornament and the favourite, caused a marble 
statue of him to be executed, which was placed in 
the hall of Lincoln's Inn, where he had presided 
as chancellor, and where it now stands 


The consuminnte talents of this advocate shone 
in thoir full lustre in the defence of Hardy and the 
other parties indicted of high treason in the Course 
of 1794, already alluded to, on which occasion his 
pleadings were unmatched at the bar His exa- 
tions and his success in these trials have thus been 
comprehensively described “ His indefatigable 
patience—his cternal watchfulness-—lus unceasing 
labour of body and of mind—the strength of an 
Herculean constitution—his antameable spirit—a 
subtlety which the merest pleader might envy —a 
quickness of intellect which made up for the lost 
he was opposed to —theso were the great powers 
of the man, aud the wonderful cloquence of lus 
speeches is only to be spoken of as second to 
these 9 Amiudst all the struggles of the constitu- 
tion, in parliament, m council, and in the field — 
there is no one man, certainly, tu whose individual 
exertions it owes so much, as to this celebrated 
advocate, and if ever a single patriot saved his 
country from the horrors of a pruscemption, this 
man did this deed for us, in stemming the tide of 
atate prosecutions ' 

The moat remarkable features of Lord Erskine s 
personal character were his egotism and vanity, 
which increased apon him in the later years of his 
life, and of which many amusing anccdotes are 
toki He was fond of pet birds, monkeys, and 
dogs, and believed in ghosts, appantiona, and the 
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second sight. ‘Tom Erskine,” says Sir Walter 
Scott, in his diary, ‘‘ was positively mad. I have 
heard him tell a cock and a bull story of having 
seen the ghost of his father’s servant, John Bar- 
net, with as much gravity as if he believed every 
word he was saying ” 

He was not ignorant of the little artufices which 
tend to give effect to a person's appearance, nor 
did he deem it undignified to take advantage of 
them to aid his eloquence When he went on 
circuit he examined the court the night before the 
proceedings, n order to select the most advanta- 
geous place for addressing the jury On the 
cause being called, the crowded audience were, 
perhaps, kept waiting a few munutcs before the 
colebrated advocate made his appearance, and 
when at length he gratified their umpatient curi 
osity, a particularly nice wig and a pair of new 
yellow gloves distinguished and embellished his 
person, beyond the ordinary costume of the bar- 
risters of the circuit  [Anaual Obituary, vol 1x 
p 57] 

Like his brother Heury, he was much addicted 
to punning, and Westminster Hall rang with his 
jokes as much as over the parliament house of 
Edinburgh did with the wit of ns brother When 
at the bar, he was retained as counsel for the pro- 
prictors of a stage conch, against whom Polito, 
the keeper of the wild beasts in Exeter Change, 
had brought an action for negligence, his portman- 
teau having been stolcn from the boot of the coach 
behind, he himself having been riding on the box 
“Why did he not,” sad Erskine, ‘' take a leason 
from his own sagacious elephant, and travel with 
his TRUNK before him?” The joke produced a 
verdict for the defendant Once, on being con- 
sulted by the duke of Queensberry, as to whe- 
ther he could sue a tradesman for a breach of 
contract about the painting of his house, he wrote 
his opinion m the following words “I am of 
opinion that this action will not fe, unless the 
Witnesses do * 

In person Lord Erskine possessed many advan- 
tages his features were regular, intelligent, and 
animated, and his action 1s said to have been ex- 
ceedingly graceful Hus constitution was remark- 
ably strong, and it was mentioned by himself in 
the Honae of Lords ay a singular fact, that during 
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the twenty-seven years of his practice he had not 
been for a single day prevented in his attendance 
ou the courts by any indisposition 

Lord Erskine was, perhaps, the most powerfal 
advocate that ever pleadod at the bar of England, 
and some leading, but, till his appearance, dis- 
puted constitutiong! doctrines, have been firmly 
established by his exertions, especially on the two 
great subjects of constructive treason and the lib- 
erty of the press While, however, as a forensic 
orator, he had no equal, he was only entitled to 
a secondary rank as a parliamentary speaker He 
was succeeded by his eldest son, David Montagn, 
at one period minister plenipotentiary at the court 
of Bavaria. 

The following is a list of his publications 


Arguments on the Right of Jurca, in the Cause of the 
Dean of St. Asaph, in the Court of King’s Bench London, 
1791, 8¥o, 

The whole, Proceedings on a Trial of an Information ex 
offic, by tho Attorney-peneral, against John Stockdale, for 
a supposed Label on the [louse of Commons, in the Court of 
King’s Bench, before Lord Kenyon ‘10 which 1% aubjomed, 
an Argument in support of the Right of Juries. 1791, 8vo 

His Speech on the Liberty of the Presa. Lond 1798, 8vo 

His Speech in Defence of Thomas Hardy and Jobn Horne 
Tooke, Esq tried on a Charge of High Treason Tondon, 
1795, 8vo. 

Speeches of the Hon T Frakme, and & Kyd, Fug on the 
fal of T Willams, for pubhshing Pame’s Age of Reason, 
with Lord Kenvon’s Charge tothe Jury Lond 1797, &vo. 

A View of the Causes and Consequences of the present 
War with France. Lond 1797 &vo, 

Substance of his Speech in the House of Commons, on a 
Motaon for an Address to the Throne, approving of the Rcfu- 
sal of Ministers to treat with the French Republic. London, 
180 ', 8vo. 

An Explanation of all the Acts of Parnament relative to 
the Volunteer Corpx. Lond 1808 

Speech on Mahcious and Wanton Cruelty to Aunnals 
180., 8vo0. 

The Spocches of the Hon T Frakine, when at the Bar on 
Subjects connected with the Liberty of the Press, and against 
Constructive Treason Collected by James Ridgway Lond 
1810, 8 vols. Avo 

Armata a political romance, 2 vols. 8vo, 1411 

Speeches of Lord Erskine, when at the Bur, on Mincella- 
neous Subyecta. Lond 1812, 8vo. 

Letter to Lord Liverpool, n pamphict in support of the 
Groeka, 1822. 

Agneultural Distress, a pamphlet 1828 


ERSKINE, Tuomas ATEXANDER, #1xth carl of 
Kellie, an eminent musical genius, eldest son of 
Alexander, fifth earl, by his second wife, Janct, 
daughter of Dr Archibald Pitcairn, the celebrated 
physician and poet, was born September 1 1732, 


and sncceeded his father in 1756 He possessed | an excellent onc 
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a considerable share of wit and humour, with 
abilities that would have distinguished him in any 
public employment, bat he devoted himself al- 
most exclusively to musical acience, in which he 
attained an uncommon degree of proficiency 
After receiving tis education, he travelled into 
Germany Previous to this, we are told, he 
could acarcelv tune his fiddle, but during his re- 
aidence at Manheim he studied composition with 
the elde: Stamitz, and * practised the violin with 
such serious application,” snys Dr Burney, in his 
History of Muaic, “that, ut his return to Eng- 
land, there was no part of theoretical or prac- 
tical music m which he was not equally well 
versed with the greatest professors of Ins time 
Indeed, he had a strength of hand on the violm, 
and a genius for composition, with which few 
professors are gifted” Unfortunately, however, 
led away by the permucious fashion of the times, 
ins convivial habits were as remarkable as his 
musical tuste, and Ins almost conatant intemper- 
ance and dissipation tended seriously to impaur 
bis constitution 

Robertson of Dalmeny, in his ‘Enqury into 
the Fine Arts,’ styles the cal of Kellie the great- 
est secular musician m lis ime im Britan = ‘In 
his works,” he save, “the fermdum mgenium of 
his country bursts forth, and elegance 1s mingled 
with fire From the singular ardouw: and impetn- 
ority of his temperament, joined to his German 
education, under the eclubrated Stamitz, and ata 
tine when the German overture or symphony, 
conristins of a grand chorus of violing and wind 
Instruments, was in ita highest vogue, this great 
composer has employed himself chiefly m= sym- 
phomes, but ma style pecular to himself While 
others please and amuse, it 18 his province to 
rouse and almost averset his hearer Loudness, 
rapidity, enthusiasm, announced the earl of Kellie 
His harmonies are acknowledged to be accurate 
and ingenious, admuably calculated for the effect 
m view, and discovermg a thorough knowledge of 
music From some specimens, it appears that his 
talenta were not confined to a single style, which 
has made his admuircrs regret that he did not ap- 
ply himself to a greater variety of snlyects lle 
in sud to havc composed only one song, but that 
What appears singularly peer. 
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ilar in this musician is what may be called the 


velocity of his talents, by which he composed whole 
pleces of the most excellent music in one night ” 
His lordship died at Brussels, unmarried, October 
9, 1781 


Ewant, the sarname of one of the oldest families in Gal- 
loway, formerly propnetors of the estate of Mullock, in the 
stewartry of Kirkoudbright. ‘lhe family came orginally from 
Roxburghalure, where the name 1s said to have been pronounced 
and spelled ‘ Ewit.’ Jt may be, however, that it is only the 
surname Stewart curtailed of its two muitial letters. On some 
of the old Ewart monumenta in an ancient churchyard just 
outside Kirkendbmght, the name is Latinized /lavertus, and 
some connexion has even been traced between the names of 
Ewart and Howard Andrew Ewart, the first of the family 
mentioned in the records of Kirkcudbright, was treasurer of that 
burgh in 1583. His son and successor, John, a merchant and 
builte of Kirkoudbnght, by purchase becaine proprietor of the 
estate of Mullock in 1611, at that time of considerable extent, 
but it wan portioned off into lots from time to time, and ulti- 
mately sold in 1816 to John Halliday, Faq A large part of the 
old Ewart estate pasned into the hands of the carl of Selkirk 
Jolin, Ist of Mullock, was succeeded by bis eldest son, also 
named John, who wan chief mugistrate of Kirkendbnght in 
1630, and commissioner of the burgh for settlement of exche- 
quer dues. Has eldest son was “ Jolin F wart, Eng of Mullock, 
clief magistrate of Kirkcudbright,” 1649, and ‘‘commisaioner 
for the cullection of imposts raised for mamtuning public 
tranquillity, and restoring crown prerogatives by order of 
Charles 11's first parhument.” This laird of Mulluck was 
also « merchant m Kirkcudbnght. The records say that “he 
had a great trade with Holland,” and “undertook to furnuh 
sufficient armen for defence of Kirkouabnght, 1044" He had 
two suns. John, the elder succeeded lis father He repre- 
sented Kirkoudbnght in King Wilham’s first parliament, and 
up to lus death in 1697 He marned Mannan, daughter of 
John Brown, Eaq of Carsluith, of an old and wealthy family, 
and was succeeded by hia eldest son, the Rav Andrew Ewart, 
who waa the first parish clergyinan of Kells, in Galloway, and 
married Agnes, 2d daughter of John Gnerson of Capenoch in 
Holy wood, son of James Gnerson of Capenoch (of the Lag fa- 
mily ) The Rev Andrew Ewart died &th Dec. 1758, aged 7) 
leaving two sons, Jamesand John James, the elder son suc- 
ceaded to the estate, and held varions public offices in Dumfries 
He was twice inarried and had 7 sons and 2 daughiters. 
His first son died 26th Nov 1777, the second was killed 
by a fall from his horve in 1768; and the third, Archibald, a 
merchant at Barcelona, succeeded hu father, and dicd there 
abachelor His brother John succeeded hon — [his gentle- 
nan was twice marmed, Lat, to Miss Patterson of Invernry 
grand-daughter of The Maclyer Cainpbell of Auknish, Ar- 
gvleshire, by whom he had three sons and one daughter 
The eldest non James A Ff wart, 93 Highlanders, oe Miss 
Eliza Russell, Limenck, with ise, the 24, Walter an officer 
Bath regiment, wan killed at Salamanca, unmarned, the 8d 
sim Archibald, Hon East India Company's service m \ine 
Lanlelli, and had a son, Archibald John, in 16th remment, In- 
dis, having ad. Margaret ss. to James Pollock, Esq Glasgow, 
lene, 2 drv.; 1 m. Charles James Tennant, Esq , St. Rollox, 
Glasgow; 2 Dr Syme. By his 2d wife he had a son and 5 
daughters. Eldest danghter =. Colonel Walker, ise a ron, 
John Walker, MD, London, 2d daughter s Captain Flt, 
and had 14 children, 8, Agnes, m. Mr Sandford barrister- 
at-law, London, 4th, Katherine Alicia, m. Dr Boyd, MD, 
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Madras, with issue, and the 5th, Jemima, Gen. Oarthew, 
India, iasne, 8 sons and 4 dre ; the eldest son, Morden, suc- 
ceeded nm 1859, as heir of entail, to the estate of Oraigenvey, 
Dumfries-shire, m. a d. of Colonel Sir Archibald Boyle, with 
issue John sold Mullock, at least what remained of it, in 
1816. John, 2d son of said Rev Andrew Ewart of Kells, 
was minister of the parish of Troqueer He m. Mary, dsugh- 
ter of Joseph Corre, Enq of Carlmwark and Kelton, Kirk- 
cudbnghtshire, issue, 7 sons and 5 daughters. 

The eldent son Joseph Ewart, was envoy extraordinary 
and minister plenipotentinrv of Great Britain to the court of 
Prussia, and married the Conntess Wartensleben, daughter 
of the prime minister of Prussia, issue, a son and two daugh- 
ters. Elder daughter, Elizabeth, =. Mr Birt of Hailgrove, 
Surrey, younger, Marv, m. Mr Shaw, M P , banker, Landon, 
ixsue, a son, Benjamin, barnster-at-law The envoy's son, 
J F Ewart, a general in the British army, marmed Lavinia 
Ianbella, daughter of Admural Sir Charles Brisbane, E.C.B., 
ixaue, five sons and a daughter, Ist, Fredenck, captain R.N ; 
2d Wilham, a clergyman of the Church of England in }or- 
setsinro, 8 John Alexander, C B , aide-de camp to the queen, 
in 1859 colonel in the armv, and heutenant-colonel 78th High 
landers, lost an arm in India winlst serving with the 98d 
Highlanders. He marned Frances, eldest daughter of Spencer 
Stone, Inq of Cullingwood, Staffordshire, wsue, a daughter, 
Frances Lavinia 4 Charles, a major royal engineers, m his 
cousin, Finily, daughter of Rev Peter Ewart, 5th, Douglas, 
died young The daughter, Lavima Lisette, w. the Rev D 
Butler of the Church of England, insue, 2 sons and 8 daughters. 

The second son, William F wart, merchant, Iaverpool, mar- 
ned Mins Margaret Jaques, insue, 4 sons and 8 daughters. 
The eldest daughter, Margaret, marned William Gott, Esq , 
Leeds, with wsus. Ihe 2d died young The 3d, Charlotte 
Marv, marred Wilham Rutson, kaq of Newby-Wiske, York- 
lure, issue, 4 sons and 2 daughtera. Sons Ist, Juhn, 
(devensed,) marned the only daughter of Colonel Cheney of 
Gadderly, Leicesterslire issue,a son 2d, William Ewart of 
Broadlens, Devizes, represented Bletchingley, Liverpool, Wi- 
gan, and became M P for the Dumfries district of burgha, 
married hw cousin, Mary Ann, daughter of George A Lee, 
kag, merchant, Manchester, with issue, a son, William Lee, 
and 5 daughters. 8d, Joseph Christopher Ewart, MP for 
Iaverpool 4th, Rev Peter Fwart, marned Miss Saluwbury, 
wane, 2 sons, William Salinburv, captain grenadier guards, 
and Henry Peter, heuteunnt 2d life guurds, and 8 daughters. 

The third von, John, died at Bath The fourth, Peter, a 
merchant in Manchester, marmed Mary Ann Kerr, of Edin- 
burgh issue, 5 sons and 2 daughters. His eldest son, John, 
a colonel in 1st Bengal native infantry was, with his wife 
and voungest child, murdered at Cawnpore in 1857 Three 
other sons of Rev Joh» Ewart died voung 

Of the daughtera, Agnes marned 1st, Mr Carson, 2d, Mr 
Porter of Troquhain, merchant, St. Petersburg, Mary, married 
George A I ee, k'sq , merchant, Manchester, weve, a son and 
three daughters, Jane, married Colonel Hamilton, Marion, 
maorned John Gilchnst Faq, M1) Dumfnes, one of the chief 
founders and promoters of the Iumfries and Galloway royal 
infirmary, issue, two daughters, Grace, died young. A 
daughter of Mra. Gilchrist . John Clark MD, issue, a son, 
John G Clark, Exq of Speddoch, Dumfnes-abire, and a 
daughter, Mary, ss. William Maxwell of Carruchan, claimant 
of the title of earl of Nithsdale. 





Ewen a surname which appears to be the same as Ewing, 
though differently spelled, and derived from Eoghan, the 
Gaelic for Eugenins, hence the name of the Highland clan 
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Eoghan, or MacKwen. It seems aluo to be the same name 
as Evan, and was borne by a king of the Picts, and two kings 
of the Scots. Owen is the Welsh form of the narre. 

The author of the fine ballad, ‘Weel ay the Boatie Row,’ 
John Ewen, jeweller in Aberdeen, was born in Montrose in 
1741, of such poor parents that they were unable to give hun 
nore than the most ordinary education Having by frugality 
and industry saved a few pounds, he went to Aberdeen in 
1760, and opened « sinall shop for the ale of hardware goods. 
For the first six yeagehe was not particularly prosperous, but 
on hus marmnage, 10 1766 to Janet, ono of the two daughters 
of Jolin Maddleton, yarn and stocking maker in Aber’een, 
who was then dead, he beenme, in nght of Ins wife, possessor 
of one half of the property, chiefly hentable, of lis deceased 
father in-law = Mra. Fwen died soon after ming birth to a 
daughter, Elizabeth, who marned im 1787, a younger son of 
Graham of Morplue. Mr Lwen did not marry a second 
tame, and died 2ixnt October 1821, leaving, after payment of 
various sums to the public chanties of Aberdeen, about 
fourteen thousand pounds to the magistrates and clergy of 
Montrose, his native place, for the purpose of founding an 
hospital, similar to Gordon’s Hospital in Aberduen, for the 
maintenance and education of bova, Thi setth ment was 
challenged by lus daughter, and after vanous conflicting de- 
cusions in the court of seanon, wan finally set aside by tho 
House of Lords, on xppenl, on the 17th November 1880, on 
the ground that the deed was void, in consequence of its un- 
certainty and want of precision both as to the aum to be se- 
cumulated by the trustees before commencing to build the 
hoapital, and as to the nuinber of the boys to be educated im 
it when built A full report of this lawsuit is contamed in 
Wilson and Shaw's Cnues decided in the House of Lords on 
appeal from the Courts of Scotland,’ vol iv pp 346—<s61 
In the projected hospitul he had anticipited a montiment to 
hus memory 1p lis native place, but he hus a better and more 
enduring one in his immortal song of ‘The Boatie Rows, 
which has given hin name a world-wide reputation — Hix 
grandson Baron Grahame Faq, inherited Morplie, Kincar- 
dineslure, aid Ballinduy Forturshire 








Ewrna, an Anglified fon of the surname Ewen Of 
tis nuine was Greville Ewing an eminent minster of the 
Congregational church, son of a teacher of mnathematics at 
kdinburgh and author of » panphlet agamst the athemti- 
cal doctnnes of Thomas Paine Born i that city, Apnil 
97 1767, he was educ ited at the High Schoo) of lis native 
pl oe, and at nn early age wan apprenticed to a sonl engraver 
On the conclusion of his apprenticestnp he commenetd busi- 
neas on Ins own account, but impelled by a strong predilection 
for the mitustry, in the winter session of 1787-8 he entered 
the univernty of Edinburgh, and apphed himself assiduously 
to the usunl course of Iiternrv and theologeal stndy = In the 
unbeequent May be became tutor to the son of James Lock- 
hart, k.eq of Cambusnethan, attonding college alwava during 
winter In 1792, after passing the usual examiations, he 
was, by the presbytery of Hamilton licensed to preach the 
grapel, in connexion with the Establshed church of Scotland, 
und became very popular as preacher On 17th October of 
the following year he was ordumed assistant to Dr Jones in 
Lady Glenorchv’s church, f dinbargh In the cause of mus- 
sions he early took « deep interest, and by his exertions and 
writings contributed much to excite n atrong feeling in regard 
tothem He was one of the small party of Chnstian frends, 
eonmeting principally, besides hinumelf, of the Rey David 
Bogue, D 1), of Gosport, the Rev Wilhatn Innes, then one 
of the muussters of Stirling, afterwards of the Baptist church, 
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kider Street, Edinburgh, and Robert Haldane, Eaq. of Air- 
threy, Stirlinguhire, who had forined a plan for proceeding to 
India, to preach the gospel to the native population, the ex- 
penses being to he defrayed by Mr Haldane. Owing, how- 
ever, to the refunal of the Last India Coinpany and the gov- 
ernment to permit their going out, the scheme was abandoned, 
and Mr Ewing and lis friends, 1 consequence, resolved to 
exert thempelves for the promotion of evangulioal religion at 
home A penodieal, under the ttle of ‘The Viss:onury Ala- 
gazine,’ was accordingly atarted in July 1796, of which Mr 
wing was for three vearn the editor Jt afterwards got the 
title of *The Chnatian Herald,’ and under that of ‘The Scot- 
tinh Congregational Magnzine,’ ultimately became the recog- 
nud organ of the Congregational churches of Scotland 
After be bad ceased to conduct it, he often sent communica- 
tions to its pages under the signature of * Onesimua,” 
Finding Ins efforts cramped in the [stablishment, and 
bemg prosecuted before the charch courts, tur pursuing 
course incompatible with the estabhshed notions of propnety 
and order, he resolved to quit the national church, and on 
29th November 1798, u day appointed for « general thanks 
giving, he preached ling Inst sermon in connexton with the 
Fxtablishment, and shortly after went on an itinerancy to 
various parte of Perthslure In July 1799 he commenced 
luis ministry in Claagow na pastor of a Congregational church, 
which met in the ‘Inbernacl,’ Jamnca Street, the use of 
which had been kindly allowed them by Mr Haldane, to whoin 
it belonged. In this building Mr Ewing preached, for severn! 
vears, to crowded congregationa. In consequence however, 
of an unfortunate musunderstanding with Mr Haldane, he 
and his people removed, in 1811, to a neat and commodious 
pluce of worship erected for him m Nile Street and there he 
continued to cxercwe lis pastoral duties for the remninder of 
his hfe He had been appointed professor or tutor in the 
Glaggow Theological Aendemy bev the Congregational Union 
an offes in which he was associated with Dr Wardlaw, the 
venerable pastor of the ( ongregational church, George Streot, 
Glasgow Lhe department of study prosued over hy Mr 
Iewing was that of Kibhedl Criticaam and Church History 
In 1821 he recuved from the college of Princetown, New Jer- 
acy, the degree of 1) 1) but aa he disapproved of all religious 
titles he dec) ned to be addressed as Doctor 
Mr bwing was three times married His first wife, the 
sinter of jus friend Mr Innes, died soon after their marmage. 
His second wife whose inaiden name was Juimeson also died 
goons His third wile was a daughter of Sur John Maxwoll of 
Pollok, bironet = In the aumiicr of 1828, she and her hus- 
band anid a party of friends went on an excursion to the Falls 
of the Clyde, when the carnage being overturned, the whole 
party were precipitated down a steep decliity, and Mrs 
k wing received injumes which caused her death in a few days 
ifr From the shock of this sudden calannty Mr Ewing 
never fully recovered, and lus health began gradunlly to «de- 
cine Het continued, however, to officiate, buth as a minister 
and A professor, for several yeu afterwards, until lis grow- 
ing infirmities compelled him to resign the latter office, and 
only occasionally to engage i the duties of the former At 
length a stroke of apoplexy destroyed his physical powers, 
though st did not impwr his mental faculties, and on 2d 
August 1841, “he fell asleep,” xo goutiv that, says Dr 
Wardlaw, who proached his funeral sernion, * it could hardly 
bo called death—it was the imperceptible ceanation of life, a 
Treathmg out of las xpiritt—dehghtful emblem of his ertenng 
into peace.” By lus second marmage he had one child, a 
daughter, who publixbed an interesting memor of her father, 
and who heenme the wife of the Rev Dr Matheson of London 
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SMe, Ewing's works are: 

A Defence of Mianons from Christian Societies to the Hea- 
then world. A Sermon preached before the Edinburgh Mis- 

Society Edin 1797 

The Duty of Christians to Civil Government. A Sermon 
Edin. 1799 a 

A Defence of Itinerant and Field Preaching. A Sermon 
Edin. 1799, Svo. Second edition, Glasgow, 1882 

Animadversions on some passages of a pamphlet, entitled 
‘ Lay Preaching Indefensible,’ &. Glasgow, 1800 

Remarks in Reply to the Same. Glasgow, 1800 

The Rudiments of the Greek Language shortly Illustrated , 
and a Compendious Lexicon 1801 

Remarks on a Sermon concerning the cal] and qualifications 
of Missionaries. Glasgow, 1801 

The Ignorance of the Heathen and the Conduct of God 
towards them A Sermon preached before the London Mis- 
nionary Society 1803. 

A Lecture on part of the Fifteenth Chapter of the Acts of 
the Apostles, 1804 

An Exposure of some things contained in ‘A Vindication 
of Preabytenan Charch Government.’ 1805 

An Attempt towards a statement of the doctrine of Serip- 
ture on some diuputed points, respecting the Constitution, 
Government, &c. of the Church of Christ. Glasgow, 1807 

Memonal on Education for the Ministry of the Gospel 
Glasgow, 1808 

Facts and Documenta respecting the Connexions which 
have submuted between Robert Haldanc, Kaq and Greville 
Ewing. 1809 

Easays to the Jows. [ondon, 1809, 2 vols. 

The Encouragement due from Christians to Preach rs of 
the Gospel A Sermon Glasgow, 1815 

Sermon preached on the day of the Funeral of the Princess 
Oharlotte Augusta of Wales. 1817 

The Testimony of God against Massacre and Rapine A 
Sermon. 1820 

Two Discourses delivered at the Ordination of the Rev 
Archibald Jack. 1820 

The Duty of Abstainmg from Debt A Sernon 1821 

Essay on Baptism, 1828 2d edition, enlarged, Glasgow, 
1824 

The Sympathy of Chnst. A Sermon 1823 

Address to the Rev William Orme, on his settlennent at 
Camberwell, London, 1824 8d edition 

Tract relative to the Apocrypha Question 1826 

Elaments of the Greek Language and « Greek and Inglish 
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Lexicon, tor the use of those who wish to make themusives 
sequainted with the New Testament in the original, as aleo 
contaimng all the words which occur in the Septuaginé and 
Apocrypha, as well as the Testament. 2d edition royel vo, 
1812; much enlarged 1827 

Memoir of Mrs. Barbara Ewing, 1829 

The Nuramg Fathers and Mothers of the Children of the 
Church. A Sermon 1881 

A Funeral Sermon on William M Gavin, Esq. 18382. 

A Sermon preached on the oceamon of the death of Mr 
John Aikmah 1884 


Eyruen, Lord, a title in the peerage of Scotland, now ex- 
tinct, conferred, in 1642, by Oharies the First, on Sir James 
King of Barracht and Birnesa, or Burnhouse, in Aberdeen- 
shire, who had attained the rank of leutenant-general in the 
service of Gustavus Adolphus, king of Sweden. In 1641 he 
was sent for by the Scots Estates to answer a charge of dis- 
affection to his native country, m levying horses and men in 
Denmark for the service of his majesty, and on his appear- 
ance in parliament on the 2d November of that year, he so- 
lemnly protested that he was neither counsellor nor actor in 
the unhappy disputes that had arisen betwixt the king and 
his subjecta, and although he had heen urged by his majesty 
to undertake the levying of troops for him, he had altogether 
refused it on any condition whatever, im respect it was against 
his native country and his conscience alao, on which the 
honso acquitted bim, and declared him a good and honest 
patriot and deserving of the thanks and approbation of his 
country [Balfour's Annals, vol ul. p. 180] He was sub- 
sequently appointed by Charles, leutenant-general of his 
army, under the earl of Newcastle. He also croated him a 
peer of Scotland under the above title, with limitation to the 
heira-male of his body, by patent dated at York, 28th March 
1042 In the patent the word 1 upelled Evthmn, the title 
being assumed from the nver Ythan im Aberdeenshire. Cla- 
rendon says that the marquis of Newcastle being unac- 
quainted with the art of war, the chief command of the army 
was in effect vested in General King, who had served with 
the lughest reputation under Gustavus Adolphus. In 1644, 
Lord kvthen returned to Sweden, where he was created Bur- 
on Sanshult. On July 26, 1644, the Scots parliament passed 
« decreet of forfeiture against Lord Ythan, but on January 
14, 1647, they passed another rescinding his forfeiture. Jn 
1650 he was included in the act of classes. He died in 1652, 
uted 68, and was buned ut Stuckholm His titles became 
extinct at hin death (See Arya, surname of ) 
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Fainrax of Cameron, Lord, a title m the Scottish peerage, | the Second at the Hague aud mvite him over to England 
conferred in 1627, on Sir Thomas Fairfax of Denton, belong- | His latter years were spent in retirement at his seut in York- 
ing to an ancientgfamily of Saxon origin, which about the | slure, his lewnre hours beng devoted to literary occupations. 
time of the Conquest was seated at Towcester in Northum- | He died Noveinber 12th, 1671, m the sixtieth year of his age. 
berland, but afterwards removed into Yorkslure. The name | He has obtained a place in Wa)pole's Royal and Noble Au- 
is Saxon, Farfax meaning fur har The first lord had in | thors (Park's edition, vol v p. 110) as the author of ‘ Short 
1591 accompamed the earl of Essex, when he was sent with | Memorials of Thomas Lord Fairfax, written by himself,’ 
an English army to the asmstance of King Henry the Fourth | London, 1699, 8vo. He also left in manuscript, ‘The Psalms 
of France aganst the Spaniards, and was kmghted by the | of David, the Song of Solomon, the Canticles, and Songs of 
earl in the camp beture Rouen He was afterwards employed | Moses, Exodus xv and Deut. xxu., and other parts of Scrip- 
by Queen Elizabeth in various negomations, and was vent by | ture done into verse,’ a ‘Poon on Solitude,’ ‘ Notes of Ser- 
her on an embassy to King James V1 of Scotland, by whom | mons,’ by his lordship, by hia lady, daughter of Horace Lord 
he was highly esteemed. Charics the First created him Lord | Vere, and by their danghter, Mary, wife of George, second 
Fairfax of Cameron in the peernge of Scotland, by patent, to | duke of Buckingham, and a ‘Treatiwe on the Shortness of 
bim and his hers male, dated Mav 4, 1627 He died in May ! Life.’ He also wrote some verses on the horse which Charles 
1640, in the eighteth year of lus age. He had four sons | the Seonnd rode to Ins coronation, and which had been bred 
killed un battle abroad in one year, 1621, namely, Mayor Wil- | and preseuted to the king by lus lordalup Several other 
liam Farfax, in defence of the city of krankendale m the | treatwes in MS. than thowe above-mentioned, composed by 
Palatmate, Peregrine, at Rochelle in France, Jubn, in the | hun, aro said to be preserved in his own handwniting in the 
Palatinate , and Thomas, in Turkey His own brother was | hbrary of Denton in Yorkslure, with others of lus grandfa- 
the eminent poet Edward Fairfax of Newhall, the translator | ther In Watt's Bibliotheca Britannica there 1s a long list, 
of Tasao's heroic poem of ‘Godfrey of Boulogne,’ who died | extending to nearly two columns and a half, of the vanous 
in 1682. proclamations, letters and declarations published in bis name 

His eldest son, Ferdinando, second Lord } aurfax, was mem- | dunng the uvil wars. His portrast subjomed w from a fine 
ber fur the city of York, and at the beginning of the civil | engraving of him im Walpole. 
war, was appointed the parliamentary general for Yorkshire. 
Tn 1642 he repulsed the earl of Newcastle at ludcaster, and 
in January 1643 ronted Lord Byron, with his Irish forces, at 
Nantwich in Cheslure. In Apml 1644 he defeated Lord Bel- 
lams at Selby, and took bim pmsomer, with mxteen hundred 
men At the battle of Maraton Moor in the following July, 
he commanded the centre, along with the earl of Leven, and 
contnbuted much to the defeat of the royal army Being 
made governor of the city of ork, he, in a short tune, took 
all the garruons in Yorkshire, which had continued to hold 
out for the king He died in 1647 He wus the author of 
a‘ Letter to his Excellency, Robert Earl of Essex, relating to 
Ine Jate prosperous success against the Popwsh Fr Army in 
the North,” London, 1648, 4to, and a ‘ Letter concerning the 
grat Victory obtained at Selby in \orkshirc,’ 1644, 4to 

His eldest son, Thomas, third Lord Fairfax, born in 1611, 
was the famous parliamentary general, Sir Thomas Furfax, 
whose actions enter so largely into the history of the avil 
wars. After Naneby fight, in June 1645, where he guned a 
complete and decisive victory, he reduced the western coun- 
tien to obedience, and by the capture of Ragland castle in 
August 1646, put an end to al! »pponition to the parliament's 
authority throughout England On the cxecution of Charles 
the First, to which he wan no party, he was appointed gen- 
eral in chef of the forces in England and Ireland, but in 
1650, being ordered to march against the Scots, he resigned 
the command of the army to Cromwell, and retared, on a 
penaion of five thousand pounds a-year, from public hfe for a 
tame. In 1659, just previous to the Restoration, he aga... | 
came forward, and it was chiefly through his mfluence that 
the Irish brngade forsouk Lambert and joined the army of | 
Monk, after the latter had resolved to brmg im the king He Hs lordship was o great patron and encourager of literature, 
was chosen a member of the healing parliament, and was at In the year 1650, he gnve to the Bodleian library at Oxford 
the head of the committee appointed to wait upon Oliarles | twentv-mine ancient manuscripts and forty-nine modern ones, 
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mnong the former was the history of Scotland, supposed to | when he was succesded by his grandson, Charles-Saowden, 


have been written by Bishop Elpkinston of Aberdeen—to 
whieh reference has already been made, (see conclusion of 
Elphinston's life, page 188 of this volume). 

When Oxford was garrisoned by the parliament forces, 
Lord Fairfax exerted hie utmost diligence in the 
Hbraries from village. He also allowed a ble pen- 
gion to Roger Doasworth the antiquary, whose collections 
were among the manuscripts .elt to fue Bodleian worary 

Having no male issue, but only two daughters. be was suc- 
ceeded by his cousm, Henry Fairfax of Oglethorpe, grandson 
of the first Lord Fairfax, through his second son the Hon 
and Rev Henry Furfax. The fourth lord dying in 1680, hu 
eldest son, Thomas, became fifth lord. The latter concurred 
heartily in the Revolution of 1688, and in December that 
year was appormted lieutenant-colonel of the third regiment 
of horseguasis. In Jannary 1698 he was promoted to the 
King’s own regiment of horse, and in 1701 he was made a 
brigadier-general He represented the county of York in 
weveral of the English parliaments till the union of the two 
kingdoms, and died in 1709 

His eldest son, Thomas, axth Lord Fairfax, inhented froin 
his mother, Catherine, only cluld of Thomas, Lord Colepep 
per, Leeds castle and several manors in Kent, with estates in 
the Tale of Wight, and about five millon seven hundred thou- 
sand acres of Jand in Virginia, North Amenca, called the 
Northern Neck, compnsed within the boundaries of the rivers 
Potomack and Rappahannock He studied at the univernty 
of Oxford, and is said to have been one of the writers in the 
Spectator He had a commission in the horseguards bluc 
In 1789 he visited Lis American property and was so much 
captivated by the soil, climate, and beautaful scenery of Vir- 
gima, thut he resolved to settle there. He returned to Eng- 
land to arrange his affuirs, and after generously bestowing his 
English estates on tus brother Robert, in 1747 he auled for 
America, where he spent the remainder of his life He was 
heutenant and custos rotulorum of Fredenck county, and 
egaeen at the provincial courts of Winchester, where, dunng 

the session, he alwnys kept open table. He also acted as 
surveyor or overseer of the public roads, He died, unimar- 
ried, in February 1782, aged ninety-one. 

His brother, Robert, seventh lord, major of the first troop 
of lifeguarda, resigned lis commisston in 1746, and in 1759 
became heutenant-colonel of the West Kent militia. He was 
alan a member of parliament for several years, at first for 
Mudstone and afterwards for the county of Kent. At his 
residence at f.ceds castle, in Kent, he had the honour of en- 
tertaining King Georgo the Third and hu queen three days 
in November 1779 He died 15th July 1788, in his 87th 
year, and although he hud been twice married, he left no 
isaue. Hus estates devolved on ins nephew (the son of his 
eldest sister, Franoss) the Rey Denny Martin, who assumed 
the name of Fairfax, nnd the title on bw male heir, Bryan 
Fairfax, third and on.y surviving son of Williuim, fourth son 
of the fourth lord's second sen Henry This Wilham Fairfax 
had been settled in New England, but at the request of his 
cousin the sixth lord, he removed to Virginia, to undertake 
the management of his property there, and died in 1757 

Bryan, his third son, on the death of the seventh lord, was 
in holy orders in America, but proceeding to England, he 
preferred his claiin to the peerage of Fuirfax of Cameron, 
which the Houne of Lords determined in his favour, when he 
returned to Auerioa. He married Miss Elizabeth Cary, by 
whom he bad several children. He died about 1813. 

His son, Thomas, ninth lord, born in 1762, resided in 
Fulvfux county in Virgima, and died there April 21, 1646, 
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tenth lord, whuse seat is Woodburne, Maryland, United 
States of America. 

A was conferred, 21st February, 1886, on Sir 
Henry Fairfax of Holmes, Roxburghalure, descended from 
the same stock as the lords Fairfax. His father, Vice admi- 
ral Sir William George Fairfax, born in 1788, entered the 
navy at an early age, and continued in :t for the long period 
of sixty-three years. In 1759 he was present at the taking 
of Quebec nhder General Wolfe, and m 1778 when in com- 

| mand of the ‘ Alert,’ be captured ‘Le Coureur,' the first ship 
taken in the French war, a service greatly enhanced from the 
‘ Arethusa’ being engaged at the aumme tune in her celebrated 
action with the ‘Belle Poule.’ In the memorable battle of 
Camperdown, on the 11th October 1797, he acted as flag- 
captain to Lord Duncan on board the ‘Venerable,’ and in 
connderation of his gallant conduct on that occasion, he re- 
ceived the honour of kmghthood, and was soon after appoint- 
ed colonel of mannes. He was subsequently promoted to the 
rank of vice-ndnural of the red. By hix wife, Margaret, 
daughter of Samuel Chartens, Faq , solicitor of the customs 
for Scotland, he had a son, Sir Henry and a daughter, Mary, 
marned, first, to Samuel Greig, Exg , captain and commis- 
sioner in the Rusman navy, and, secondly, to William Som- 
erville, Esq This lady m the celchrated Mrs. Somerville, 
authoreas of the ‘ Mechunuin of the Heavens,” and other eci- 
entific works, The son, Sir Henry, first baronet, who got 
the title in conmderation of lis father's distinguished naval 
services, was born in 1780, and attained the rank of colonel in 
the urmy in November 1641 Ile married, first, in 1880, Bd 
daughter of Thomas Wilhumnson, Esq of Lixmount, county 
of Kdinburgh (afterwards Walliainson Ramsay), by whom he 
had a son, William George Herbert Laylor, born in 1831, an 
officer in the ariny, served in the Crimes, 1855-56, and at 
Sebastopol, 2dly, im 1831, eldest daughter of Willuan Astell, 
keg ML, many years a director of the Lust India Company 





FAIRFOUL, a seciningly contradictory surname, denved 
iran kair fowl, those who bear it carrymg three pxrrota or 
papingoes in their arms as relative to the name. In June 
1662, Andrew Frurfowl, the son of John Fuirfow! of the town 
of Anstruther, was consecrated archhishop of Glasgow He 
had first been chaplain to the earl of Rothes, and next mim- 
ster of North Leith, afterwards nt Dunse = It 18 stated that 
Charles the Seoond having heard him preach several times 
when in Scotland in 1650, on lus restoration, inquired after 
Mr Fairfowl, and unsolicited preferred hun to the see of 
Glangow, on a vacancy oceurrmg in November 1661 He 
did not, however, long enjoy lus new dignity, for he mckened 
the very day of riding the parliament in November 1663, and 
died in a few days thereafter when he was buried m the ab- 
bey church of Holyroodhouse 





FArrcey, the surname of an old family in Avralure, now 
extinct, descended from Robert de Ross, a branch of the 
Rosees of Tarbet in Cunmngham, mentioned m the Ragman 
Roll as propnetors of the lands of Farley whence they took 
ther name. [See Remarks on Ragman Roll, Nisbet's Her- 
aldry, vol i. p. 29] In 1385, Willam de Fairley was m- 
cluded in a hat of twenty Scotanen who received letters of 
pardon from Edwani the Third, for all the crimes they had 
committed in war with England [Roé. Scot. vol i p. 881 ] 

About the vear 1540 there was a John Fairley of Fairley, 
who 1s supposed to have been succeeded by David Fairley of 
that ilk The latter had three daughters, coherresses, the 
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eldest of whom, Margaret, married Gir Robert Crawford, eld- 
eat son of William Crawford of Drumsoy, and her husband, 
by some family arrangement, succeeded to the whole proper- 
ty, and became Fairley of that ilk. 

The family continved in possession of the estate till the 
beginning of the eighteenth century, when it was sold to Da- 
vid, earl of Glasgow Fairley castle, a square tower, situated 
on the coast of the pansh of Larga, and built in 1521, 
remarkable as the scene of the ballad of ‘Hardyknute.’ It 
commands one of the“finest views on the Fnth of Clyde, but 
is now in ruine. 





The Fairlies of Bruntsfleld in the vicmty of Edinburgh (a 
cadet of the Fairlles of Braid in the same nmghbourhood), 
stated by Nisbet (System of Heraldry, vol. 1 p. 295) to have 
been descended from a natural son of King Robert the Seo- 
ond, on the extinction of the orginal family of Fairley im 
Ayrshire, assumed the title of that ilk, or clef of the name, 
although they appear to have been a different family altoge- 
ther. The first of thw family was John Furhe, burgess in 
Edinburgh, who received, by charter duted 2d July 1603, 
from Alexander Lander of Halton, the lands of Bruntafield, 
onginally Brownafield, from Richard Brown of Burrowmurr, 
to whom they at one time belonged. Tlus John Farle died 
before the 24th February 1607 

His son, William Fairhe, had the honour of knighthood 
conferred on him soon after succeeding to the estate of Brunts- 
field, which he disposed of to his son, Wilham Fairlie, in his 
lifetime, and died before the last day of March 1626. 

The son of this Wilham, also Wilham Fairlie of Brunts- 
field, acquired the lands of little Dreghorn in Ayrahire, bv 
purchase from the family of Fullarton, and in 1689 was ap- 
pointed one of the commussionera for ordennng out the militia. 
In Law’s Memorial occurs the following note ‘ Rowallan, 
elder and younger, and Bruntsfield does retire and darn (that 
ww, hide themselves) for a time ,” suspected of bemg concerned 
in the Bothwel] Bng insurrection in 1679 ~=He was appre- 
hended in London in June of that vear, but does not appear 
to have heen long detamned in prison He died before 22d 
Mav 1696. 

His son, Wilham, on succeeding to the estates, dropped the 
demgnation of Bruntsfield, and assumed that of Fairlie, the 
name now given to the lands of Little Dreghorn, which had 
been acquired by his futher 

William, bis son bv Ins firat wife, Cathenne, daughter of 
Thomas BRnabane of that ilk, had a son, Alexander, and a 
day thter, Margaret. Hin second wife by whoin he had a 
daughter who died in infancv was Flizabeth Craufurd, second 
daughter of John Craufurd of Craufurdland, who survived 
him more than sixty years, and remarned in 1744, John 
Howieson of Braechead, in the county of Fdinburgh. [See 
vol i. p. 702, second col , art. CRAWFoD | 

Alexander Fairlie, the son, n gentleman of conmderable 
talent, took a lead in most matters relating to the county of 
Ayr in hia time, and wana great promoter of agncultural 
smprovement. He died, unmarried, at an advanced age, in the 
year 1808, and was succeeded by his sinter, Margaret Furlie 
of Fairlie who had marned William Cnningham, afterwards 
of Auchenskeith served heir in 1778 to the deceased Sir 
David Ouningham of Robertland baronet, when he assumed 
the title, and became the seventh baronet of that family He 
died in 1781, and was succeeded hy his son, Sir William 
Cuningham, who assumed the additional name of Faurlie, 
the conjoined name being now that of the family [See vol. 
1, p. 747, top of 1st colomn, art. CuxinGHAM. } 
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1780 gucceeded his brother as Sth baronet, Feb. 28, 1852, 
and ded June 1, 1859, succeeded by his eldest son, Sir Per- 
cy Arthur, ¥th baronet, born in 1816. 

FALOONER, a surname derived from the ancient afflce of 
keeper uf the falcons of the king. ihe first on reourd of this 
name was Ranulph, the son of Walter de Lenorp, fulconer to 
King Wilham the Lion, about 1200 Frum that monareh he 
had a charter of the lands of Luthra, now called Lather, 
Bulbeguo, and others in the Mearns, which he called Hawk- 
erton (afterwards Halkertoun) from bu uffice, having charge 
of the king's hawks. Lhe arns, ancient aud modern, of the 
Falooner family, are relative thereto. 

He was sucoveded by Walter le I ulooner, called sometiines 
de Lunkyr, or Lumgair His grandson, who ws witness to 4 
charter of the lauds ot Drumsloid about 1250, bad two sons, 
Robert and Peter, clericus reysus under Alexander IT 

Robert, the elder son, first assumed the name of Falconer 
de Halkertoun, and hia namo 1s in the Ragan Roll as being 
obliged to swear allemance to Edward the First in 1206, 

His grandson, David Fauconer, had n charter from his god- 
father, King David the Second, dated at Munros (Montross) 
2d April 1866 

His son, Andrew Falconer of Lethenbar, was one of the 
barona who attended Alexander Stewart, earl of Buchan, the 
king’s hentenant in the north, 11th October, 1880 

His son, Alexander Ialconor of Lethens, 1s mentioned as 
father of David, who succeeded him, and Robert Falconer, 
who had a charter of the lands of Newton in 1478, and whose 
grandson, Robert Falconer, had a charter of Balendro, in 
1504 

From tlis David wan descended, in the fourth generation, 
Sir Alexander Falooner of Halkertoun, who had a charter ot 
the hill of Halkertoun 24th Apnl 1544 By Ins wife, Eliza- 
beth, only danghter of Sir Archibald Douglas of Glenbervie, 
he had four sons and a daughter Arclubald, the second son, 
was ancestor of the Fulconera of Pheado, one of whom, Sir 
Tames Falconer of Phesdo, a lord of session at the Revolu- 
tion, was the son of Sir John Falconer, ono of the wardens 
of the mint, who, upon learning that he was to be pursued for 
malversation in his office, took 1t o much to heart that he died 
suddenly xt Phesdo, in November 1682 Sir James was ad- 
mitted advocate 6th January 1674 He took his scat on the 
bench, lst November 1689, as Lord Phesdo, and was aamit- 
ted a lord of justiciary 27th Janunry 1690 He represented 
the slure of Kincardine in the parliament. of 1703-4, and died 
at Edinburgh 9th Jane 1705 = The last of this branch of the 
family, John Falooner of Phesdo, advocate, died 21st Novem- 
ber 1764, in the 91st year of his age, leaving his estate to the 
Hon Captain George Falooner, fifth son of David, fifth Lord 
Faleoner of Halkertoun 

Samuel the third son of the above Sir A'exande: Falooner 
of Halikertoun, was demgned of Kincorth, county of Elmn , 
and William, the fourth son, stvled of Dunduff, was father 
of Colin Falconer, buhop of Argyle, 5th September 1679, 
and the following year translated to the see of Morny 

The oldest son, Sir Alexander Falconer of Halkertoun, had 
three sons. Patrick, tle second son, dexymed of Newton, 
was ancestor of Janes Falconer of Monktoun, county of Ed- 
mburgh, and James, the third son, had a charter of the lands 
of Middlehaugh, county of KJgin 

The eldest son, Sir Alexander Falconor of Halkertoun, bv 
Ins wife, Agnes, eldest daughter of Sir David Carnegie of 
Culluthhe, had four sons. Sir Alexander, the eldest, a load 
of seamon was the first Lord Falconer of Halkertoun, of 


Ste Charles Cuningham-Fairhe, born 22d September, | whom afterwards. Sir David, the second son. dengned of 
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Glouferquhar, was one of the commuseries of Edinburgh. 


lord president of the court of session, the first. of Glenfur- 


Bis eldest aon, Sir Alexander Faleoner of Glenfarqubar, was | qubar 


created a baronet, 20th March 1670-1. His son suecsesded 
es fourth Lord Falconer of Halkertoun. 

Sir David's second sen, Sir David Falconer of Newton, was 
sometime lord president of the court of session.““He studied 
the lew under the eye of his father, and having passed advo- 
eate, 8d July 1661, was afterwards appointed one of the com- 
missaries of Edinburgh, and received the honour of kmght- 
hood. On 24th May 1676, he was nominated a lord of 
session, and on 2d March 1678, was admitted a lord of justi- 
clary On Sth June 1682, he was appointed president of the 
sourt, and in the parliament of 1685 he represented the 
county of Forfar He was elected a lord of the articles, and 
a member of three commissions then appointed one for 
trade, another for the plantation of kirks, and a third for the 
regulation of inferior judscatories. He died at Edinburgh, 
after four days’ illness, on 16th December 1685, in the forty- 
gixth year of his age, and was buried in Greyfriars church- 
yard, where a monument was erected to his memory The 
inserrption upon it 1s quoted at length in the Scottush Elegiac 
Verses from 1629 to 1729, printed at Edinburgh in 1842 
President Falooner collected the decuions of the Oourt of 
Ression from November 1681 till 9th December 1645, being 
the very last day he sat in court, they were published in 
1705 by John Spottiswood, advocate. Hs eldest son, David, 
became fifth Lord Falconer, and his third daughter, Cather- 
Ine, marned Joseph Hume of Nmewella in the county of 
Berwiok, and was the nother of David Hume the historian 

Sie John Falooner, of Balmakelle, third son of the above 
Sir Alexander Falconer of Halkertoun and his wife Agnes, 
and younger brother of the firat Lord Falooner of Halkertoun, 
was master of the mint in the reign of Charles the Second. 
He had a aon, Robert, a merchant in London James, the 
fourth son, was designed of Coatficld in the county of Elgin. 

Sir Alexander Falconer of Halkertonn, the eldest son, was 
a lord of seasion under the title of Lord Halkertoun He was 
une of the commisaoners for the shire of Kincardine in the 
Scots parliament of 1645, and took an active part in the pub- 
ilo proceedings of that stirring period In 1644 he was ap- 
polnted « onmmissioner for the plantation of kirka, and on 
Ist Felrnary 1445, a commismoner of exchequer In reward 
for his great seal and lovalty m the parliament of 1647, for 
relieving King Charles, when he was a prsoner in the Isle of 
Wight, he was raised to the peerage of Sontland, 29th Jnly 
of tnat year, by the title of Lord Falooner of Halkertoun, 
and he was a memniber of the committee of eatutcs appomted 
goon after On 15th February 1649 he was deprived of his 
seat on the bench, on account of what was then termed “ ma- 
Hgnancy,” that 1s, lovalty to the king, but at the Restoration 
be was reinstated. He died lst October 1671 By his wife, 
Anne, only child of John, ninth Lord Linduay of the Byres, 
be had, with a daughter, Agnéa, marned tu the second Lord 
Banff, a son, Alexander, second Lord Falconer of Halkertoun, 
whose only son, David, third lord, was served heir to his fa- 
ther in 1685, and on 24th March 1710, was found son compos 
mentis, and had been so for twenty vears previous. He died, 
unmarried, in February 1724, when the title devolved on Sir 
Alexander Falconer, grandson of Sir David Falcouer of Gien- 
farqubar, as above mentioned 

Sir Alexander, second baronet and fourta lord, died with- 
out issue, 17th March 1727, when the barunetcy is preeamed 
te have become extinct, and the ttle of Lord Falconer of 
Alakkertoun devolved on David Falconer, eldest son, (by his 
second wife, Mary, danghter of George Norvell of Boghall, in 
the county of Linlithguw) of Sir David Falooner of Newton, 


David, fifth Lord Falconer of Haikertoun, was served heir 
to bis father, on 28d February 1693, in the barony ef Newten, 
in the counties of Forfar and Kincardine, and sucessded his 
cousin in the title in 1727 He died at Inglismaldie, Kincar- 
dineshire, 24th September 1751, in the 7ist year of his age. 
He married Lady Catherme Margaret Keith, eldest daughter 
of the second earl of Kintore. This lady was only thirteen 
years and five months old when she became his wife, and she 
died at Edinburgh 1st March 1762, in the 72d year of ber 
age, having had five sons and four daughters. The eldest 
aon succeeded to the title. The Hon David Faleoner, the 
third son, was an insurance broker in London, and the Hon 
George Falconer, the youngest, an officer in the navy, died 
commander of the Invincible, 8d May 1780 

The eldest son, Alexander, sixth Lord Falconer of Halker- 
tonn, born about 1707 went abroad in early youth, and at- 
tached himself to the eur] Marischa] and field-marshal Keith, 
with whom he remained fill his father’s doath in 1751, when 
he succeeded to the title, on which he returned to Scotlana. 
and died without issne, at Edinburgh, 5th November 1762, 
aged fifty-five. 

Hw next brother, Willam, became the seventh lord. He 
was a colonel in the Dutch service, and settled at Gronmgen 
in Holland, where he died 12th December 1776 He married 
a Dutch lady, and by her had three sons. The Hon Wilham 
Falconer, the necond son, was killed in battle at Quebec. 

The eldest son, the Hon Anthony-Adnan, eighth lord, on 
the death of the earl Manachal in 1778 (see MaRIscHAL, 
earl) succeeded to the eatate and title of hintore, and became 
fifth ear! of Kintore (nee Arvrore, earl of). 


FALCONER, Wr.iam, an ingenious poet, the 
son of a barber and wigmaker at Edinburgh, was 
born in that city in 1780 He had a brother and 
sister who were both deaf and dumb from their 
lirth He received but a scanty education, and 
when quite young, was bound apprentice on board 
a merchant vessel belonging to Leith He subse- 
quently rose to the situation of second mate in the 
Britanma The earliest production of his muse, 
published at Edinburgh in 1751, was entitled ‘A 
Poem, Sacred to the Memory of Frederick, Prince 
of Wales’ Iie also wrote several minor pieces, 
none of which displayed much merit 

In 1762 appeared his principal poem, ‘The 
Shipwreck,’ in three cantos, dedicated to Edward, 
duke of York, brother of George the Third The 
main subject of this admirable composition is the 
loss of the ship Britannia bound frum Alexandria 
to Venice, which touched at the island of Candia, 
whence, proceeding on her voyage, she encoun- 
tered a violent storm that drove her on the coast 
of Greece, off Cape Colonna, where she was ship- 
wrecked, three only of the crew being left alive, 
of whom Falconer himself was one. By the pa- 
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tronage of the duke of York, he was appointed, 
in 1768, a midshipman on board the Royal George , 
for which he gratefully addressed to his royal 
highness ‘An Ode on his second departure from 
England as Rear-admiral’ His ship being paid 
off at the close of the war, Falconer next became 
purser of the Glory frigate Soon after, he married 
a Miss Hicks, daughter of the surgeon of Sheer- 
ness Yard. His next poetical effort was a satire, 
called ‘The Demagogue,’ in which he zealously 
defended the Bute administration, and attacked 
with great acrimony the public character and con- 
duct of Mr Pitt, afterwards earl of Chatham, 
Wilkes, Churchill, and others In 1764 he pub- 
lished a second edition of ‘The Shipwreck,’ en- 
larged to the extent of one thousand lines more 
thau the first edition In 1769, at which time he 
was IIving in London, he brought out his ‘ Oni- 
versal Dictionary of Manne, or a copious expla- 
nation of the technical terms and phrases employ ed 
In the construction, equipment, furniture, machi- 
nery, movements, and military operations of a 
Ship, illustrated with plates, as also a transla- 
tion of the French sca-terms and phrases,’ a work 
of the greatest practical utility, which soon became 
in general use in the navy, and was frequently 
reprinted Soon after he published a third edi- 
tion of his ‘Shipwreck,’ with considerable im- 
provements 

IJaving been appomted purser to the Aurora 
frigate, which was ordered to carry out to India 
several officers of the East India Company, that 
vessel sailed from England, September 30, 1769, 
and was never heard of after touching at the Cape 
of Good Hope, im the succeeding December = It 
was general), conjectured that she had either 
taken fire, or had foundered at sea, and that all 
on board had penshed 

As a poet Falconer’s fame rests entirely on 
‘The Shipwreck,’ which is a didactic as well as 
descriptive poem, and may be recommended to a 
young sailor, not only to excite his enthusiasm, 
but to improve his seamanship 


FALKLAND, Viscount, a title in the peerage of Sontland, 
first conferred in 1620, by James the Sixth, on Sir Henry 
Uary of Berkhamstead, county of Hertford, the son of Sir 
Edward Cary of Aldenl.an, in the same county, master of 
the jewel office to Queen Elisabeth and King James, and de- 
scended from a family long seated in the counties of Devon 
and Somerset. In Douglas’ Pesrage, it uw stated that Sir 
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Henry was the first who brought intelligence of the death of 
Queen Elizabeth to Scotland in 1608. This, however, is a 
mistake, as the messenger on that occasion was Robert Cary, 
earl of Monmouth. Sir Henry Cary was one of the gentle- 
men of King James’ bedchamber, and m 1608 he was made 
a kmght of the Bath at the creation of Henry prince of 
Wales. In 1607 he was appomted controller of the house- 
hold, and on November 10, 1620, he was created, mm the 
Soottush peerage, Viscount Falkland, (that is, Faloon-land, 
from the Snio-Gothic fal, the An vealth, or the 
Teutome valck, a apecies of hawk,) which title, with his na- 
turalization, was confirmed by Charles the First, by diploma, 
in 1627 On Gth November 1622, he was appointed lord 
deputy of Ireland, but in 1629 he was recalled, by the in- 
tngues of the papsts. Having broken his leg by accdent 
in Theobald’s Park, he died m September 1683 A letter by 
ins lordship to James tho First, being a petition to the king 
for the release of his son Lucius, who for challenging Sir 
Francis Willoughby had been thrown mto the Fleet prison, 
preserved in the Harlean MSS. (in which there are four ori- 
ginal letters of lus lordalup to the duke of Buckingham,) has 
been printed in the Cabala, and an Epitaph by him on Ehsa- 
beth Countess of Huntingdon 1s given in Wilford'’s Memonala. 
Walpole also copies it, in which there 1 a portrait of him 
There was found among his papers, and published in 1680, 
‘The History of the most unfortunate Prince, King Edward 
II, with choice political observations on him and his unhappy 
favourites, Gaveston and Spencer,’ folio and 8vo, with preface 
by Sir James Harnngton By a remarkable imvention of hie 
lordsinp to prevent hin name froin being counterfeited, by 
artfully concealing in it the suoceasive years of Ins age, he 
detected a forger who had not observed so nice « peculiarity 
His second son, Sir Lawrence Carv, was killed, fighting under 
Su Charles Coote, when he detented the Iruh rebels at 
Swords in 1642 

His eldeat son, Lucius, second viscount, born about 1610, 
celebrated for his virtues and rare qualities, previous to enter- 
ig on public lifo, devoted himself to retirement and study, 
but after succeeding to the title he went to court, and war 
appointed ono of the gentlemen of the king's bedchamber 
In 1639 he werved as a volunteer im an expedition under the 
earl of Holland, to oppow an expected irruption on the Scot- 
tish borders, when Wuller addressed some complimentary 
verses to hin on his departure, and Cowley wrote a congra- 
tulatory porin on lis return = In 1640 he was chosen mem- 
ber for Newport in Cornwall, and at first was on tho parli- 
ment’s side, but afterwards, distrusting the dempns of its 
leaders, be yomed the king's party, and m 1642 was prevailed 
on to accept of a seat in the povy council, and was appointed 
secretary of state Hoe attended the king at Edgefield fight, 
at Oxford, and at the mege of Gloucester, and was so much 
concerned at the civil war in which the country was involved 
that, frequently when sitting among his friends, after a long 
silence, he would exclaim, with deep mgha, ‘ Peace,” declar- 
ing that he could not live im such a state of perpetual grief 
and anxiety On the momung of the first batth of Newbury 
(20th September 1648) he called for «a clean shirt, and being 
asked tho reason, sud that if he were slain, they should not 
find Ins body in foul linen Venturing hinsclf in the first 
rank of Lord Byron's regiment, he received a musket ball 
which killed hun =“ Thus Falkland died, the generous and 
the just,” in the thirty-fourth veur of hun uge. He was gen- 
erally esteeined the most virtuous public character of his 
tame, and hw intimate frend Lord Clarendon, has highly 
eulogized hin in hus History of the Rebellion His praines 
indeed, have been so resounded by poeta, historians and 
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moraligts that they are, as it were, interwoven with English 
feerature. He is said to have been in no degree attractive in 
bis person, being small of stature, and ungracefal of motion, 
and his yolos so harsh that it offended theear It was a say- 
tng of his that he pitied unlearned gentlemen on a rainy day 
portrait of his lordship is given in Park's eadion of Wal- 
Royal and Noble Authors, volume v, which contains 
of and pamphlets concerning 
the papacy His celebrated speech 
dated February 9, 1640 He 1s said 
assisted Chillingworth m his book called ‘ The Reh- 
Protestants,’ and he wrote an Eclogne on the death 
of Ben Jonson, published in the collection called ‘ Jonsonus 
Viribus,’ which is not remarkable for either elegance or pa- 
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His eldest son, Henry Lacius, third viscount, also distimn- 
guished for his abilities, and well versed in every kind of l:t- 
erature, was in 1645 elected a member of parliament fur 
Newton in Hampshire, but it would appear that on account 
of his being disabled, a new writ was issned in his place. It 
ln related that on one of the older members of the House of 
Commons objecting to his youth, and saying that he looked 
as if he had not sown his wild oats, he at once rephed, “ Phen 
I am coine to the properest place, where there are eo many 
geese to pick them up.” In August 1659 he was sent to the 
Tower, on suspicion of being concerned in Sir George Bonth's 
rsing in favour of Charles the Second After the Restora- 
tion he was chosen for Arundel in Sussex, in the Convention 
pariiament, but in the parliament of 1661 he took bis neat 
for the county of Oxford, of which he had been appointed 
lord-lieutenant. He was the author of ‘The Marriage Night,’ 
a comedy, and died in 1644, in the pnine of hus age 

His son, Anthony, fourth viscount, was also a member of 
the House of Commons, and paymaster of the navy He 
early joined the Revolution, and in 1691 was sworn a mem- 
ber of the pnvy council. He wan twice a commoner of 
the admiralty On 17th January 1693-4, on a charge of 
having unduly obtained two thousand pounds from the king, 
he was, by the House of Commons, committed to the Tower, 
where he died the same vear 

His only son, Lucius Henry, fifth viscount, served in 
Spain under General Stanhope, and died at Pans Bist De 
cember 1780 The Hon George Carv, his sccond son, was a 
general in the army, and died in April 1792 

The elder son, [ ucins Ferdinand, mxth viscount, died 27th 
Febroary 1785 His only son, the Hon Lucius Ferdinand 
Cary, an officer m the army, was appointed in 1762, gover- 
nor of Goree, and on 18th September 1779 he became lieu- 
tenant-colonel-commandant of the &Ath foot, which regiment 
he had rawed. He died cominander of the British forces in 
Tobago, August 20th, 1780, before his father, leaving with 
five danghters, two sons, Henry Thomas, seventh viscount, 
and Charles John, eighth viscount. 

Henry Thomas, seventh viscount, a heutenant of foot, suc- 
ceeded his grandfather, on his death, February 27, 1785, and 
dying, May 22, 1786, unmarried, in the 31st vear of his age, 
his brother, Charles-John, became eighth viscount. He was 
born in November 1768, and was « captain in the royal navy 
He was mortally wounded in a duel with Alexander Powell 
Faq., 26th February, 1809, and died two days afterwarda. 
“He lost his life,” sad Lord Byron, “ for a joke, and one, 
too, which he did not make himself” Hus third son was 
named after Lord Byron. Writing to his mother, Mra. By- 
ron, of date March 6, 1808, his lordship saya, ‘My last letter 
was written under great depresmon of spirits from poor Falk- 
land's death, who has left without a shillmg four children 


(three sons and a daughter) and his wife. I have been an- 
deavouring to assist them, which, God knows, I eannot do as 
I could wish, trom my own embarrassments, and the many 
claims upon me from other quarters.” At the baptlem of his 
godson, Byron left a five hundred pound note for him in a 
coffee-cup. He aleo mtroduced an allusion to the 

death of his friend into his ‘Enghsh Bards and Scotch Be- 
viewers,’ with the following note “I knew the late Lord 
Falkland well. On Sunday mght I bebeld nm presiding at 
his own table, in all the honest pride of hoapitahty; on Wed- 
neaday morning at three o'clock, 1 saw stretched before me 
all that remained of courage, feeling, and a host of passions. 
He was a gallant and successful officer, lus faults were the 
faults of a samlor—as such, Bntons will forgive them. He 
died like a brave man in a better cause; for had he fallen in 
like manner on the deck of the fngate to which he was just 
appointed, his last moments would have been held up by his 
countrymen as an example to succeeding heroes.” In 1790 
Lord Falkland published a pamphlet entitled ‘ Considerations 
on the Competency of the Parliament of Ireland to accede to 
the unton with Great Britain. 

His eldest son, Lucius Bentinck, 8th viscount, born 5th 
Nov 1808 succeeded his father in 1809 He married Ist, in 
1830, Lady Amelia Fitzclarence (died in 1858), a natural 
daughter of William 1V , 1saue, a son, born in 1881; 2dly, in 
1859, Elizabeth, Dowager Duchess of St Albans, widow of 
8th Duke. Has lordship was created Baron Hunsdon in the 
peerage of the United Kingdom 16th May 1882 In 1887 
he was sworn a member of the privy council, governor of 
Nova Scotia from 1840 to 1846, and governor of Bombay, 
from Feb. 1848 to Dec. 1858 

FARQUHAR, a surname derived from the Gaelic word 
Fearchar, or Ferchard, which appears to have its foundation 
m Ferg or Fearg (Gaelic, meaning anger or wrath), the root 
of Fergus, which see Farquhar is the name of an old family 
im the county of Avr, winch have enjoyed the lands of Gil- 
iminescroft, or Guildmidacroft, sometimes written Gilmer- 
croft, in Kyle-Stewart, for many generations, the representa- 
tive of which, James Gray Farquhar, Esq , eldest non of the 
heiress of Gilmilnescroft, wife of John Gray, kaq of Kilmer- 
dennv, descended from the youngest son of Sir Wilham Gray 
of Pittendrum, ancestor of Jord Gray succeeded in 1809 





A branch of the Avrshire famil~ seems to have settled very 
early in Aberdeenshire, to whicn belonged Sir Robert Far- 
quhar, of Lenturk, knight, who was provost of Aberdeen in 
1661 Hhs great-great grandson was the eminent phymcian, 
Sir Walter Farquhar, baronet, son of the Rev Robert Far 
quhar, for many years minister of Chapel of Ganoch He 
was bor at Peterhead, and was one of a large family, scveral 
of whom distinguished themselves, particularly his brother 
John, who died young, bnt had acquired a nigh character as 
a divine. His sermons, after his death were edited by Pnn- 
cipal Campbell and Professor Gerard of Aberdeen, and have 
gone through many editions. After studying for the medical 
profeemon for four vears at the university of King’s college, 
Old Aberdeen, and taking his degree of MA, Sir Walte: 
went to tne univernities of Glasgow and Edmburgh. Af- 
terwards, through the patronage of Lord Howe, he was 
appointed surgeon in the 19th foot, and attended his lordship 
when wounded at the siege of Belleisle. The regiment bang 
aubsequently ordered to Gibraltar, he obtained leave of ab- 
sence, and to France, where he remained for a 
vear and a half, visting the hospitals in the provinces and in 
Paria, and associating with the most eminent men of the 
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period, in the several branches of medicine and surgery He 
studied several months under the great Le Oat, at Rouen in 
Normandy, taking up his abode in the house of that calebrat- 
ed anatomist, who was the feunder and director of the famous 
hospital there. On his return to Gibraltar, his practice be- 
came considerable, bet he was obliged, from ill health, to 
reugn his situation there, when he settled m London, and 
soon after married Mrs. Harvie, the widow of a physician 
from Jamaiea. In a short time his practice became the most 
extensive of any pifysican in the metropolis, and on March 
1, 1796, he was created a baronet of the United Kingdom 
He was the confidential medical adviser of Mr Pitt and Lord 
Melville, and he was appointed one of the physcans to the 
prince of Wales, afterwards George the Fourth, when Regent. 
In 1818 he gave up general practice, and confined his attend- 
ance exclunvely to the pnnce regent and to those families 
who classed him with their fmends. Sir Walter died 26th 
March 1819, leaving threo sons and four daughters. 

His eldest son, Sir Thomas Harvie Farquhar, second baro- 
net, born 27th June 1775 died in January 1846, leaving 8 
sons and 8 daughters. The eldext son, Sir Walter Rockel:ffe 
Farquhar, third baronet, born 4th June 1810, marned 28th 
November 1887, the lady Mary Octavia Somerset, youngest 
daughter of the sixth duke of Beaufort, with rame. 





Sir Robert Townsend Farquhar, the second son of Sir Wal- 
ter Farquhar, the eminent physician, born Uctober 14, 1776, 
was for many years commercial resident at Amboyna, and 
afterwards heutenant-governor of Pulo-Penang At the 
peace of Amieus in 1802, he was appointed commuismoner for 
adjusting the British clauns in the Moluccas, and to delivor 
up those islands to the Batavian republic. In 1812 hoe was 
appointed governor and commander-in-cluef of the uwland of 
Mauritius, and resigned that office in 1828 He was created 
a baronet 21st August 1821, and assumed the additional 
name of Townsend by mgn manual in 1824 He died 16th 
March 1830, aged 53. At the time of his death he was M P 
for Hytho, a director of the East India Company, and of the 
Alliance Insurance Company In 1807 he published a pam- 
phiet entitled ‘Suggestions for connteracting any myunous 
effects upon the population of the Bntish West Indta Colo- 
mies from the abolition of the Slave Trade’ 

His son, Sir Walter Minto Townsend Farquhar, second 
baronet of this branch, born 26th October 1899, marned in 
1885, the daughter of the seventh Lord Reav, with issue 


FARQUITAR, Jonn, an eccentric and very 
wealthy individual, in the latter ycars of his life 
known as Farquhar of Fonthill, was born at Bil- 
bo, parish of Crimond, Aberdeenshire, in 1751, of 
poor parents Enrly mw life he went to India, as 
a cadet in the Bombay establishment, where he 
was a chum of the late General Kerr, and soon 
after his arrival he received, in an engagement, a 
dangerous wound in the hip, which caused lame- 
neas, and affected his health so much that he was 
recommended ta remove to Bengal He soon 
quitted the military service, and became a free 
merchant Chemistry was his favonrite pursuit, 
and from its practical application the foundation 
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to be some defect in the mode of manufactarin 
gunpowder, in the interior, at Pultah, and Mr. 
Farquhar being selected by the marquis Cornwal- 
lis, then governor-general of India, as a fit person 
to superintend the manufactory, ultimately became 
the sole contractor to the Government In this 
way, wealth and distinction rapidly poured in npon 
him, and ho attamed the particular favour and 
confidence of the governor Warren Hastings In 
Bengal he was always remarkable for the close- 
ness of his application, lus unabating perseverance, 
and extraordmary mental vigour 

After a number of years he returned to England 
with a fortune estimated at half a million of mon- 
ey On landing at Gravesend, it is sald that, to 
save coach hire, he walked to London, and, re- 
quiring a few pounds, his first visit was to his 
banker Covered with dust and dirt, with clothes 
not worth a guinea, he presented himself at the 
counter, and asked to sec Mr Hoare Believing 
him to be some poor unimportant personage come 
to solicit charity, the clerks paid no attention to 
his request, but allowed him to wait in the cash- 
office, until Mr Hoare, accidentally passing through 
It, after some explanation, recognised his Indian 
customer, a man whom he expected to see with 
all a nabob’s pmp Mr Farquhar requested £25, 
and took his leave 

Having subsequently hired a house in Upper 
Baker Street, Portman Square, Jondon, his resi- 
dence became remarkable for its dingy appear- 
ance, uncleaned windows, and general neglect 
An old woman was his sole attendant, and she 
was not allowed to enter his own apartment, to 
which a brush or broom was never applied His 
neighbours were not at all acquainted with his 
character , and there have been instances of some 
of them offering him money as an objcct of char- 
ity, or as a reduced gentleman The parsimonious 
habits, which poverty had compelled him to adopt 
in early life, never forsook him, even when maater 
of a princely fortune, but adhered to him through 
hfe 

He became a partner im the great agency house 
m the city, of Basset, Farquhar, and Co, and also 
purchased the late Mr Whitbread’s share in the 
brewery Part of lus wealth was devoted to the 
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vested in stock, and allowed to increase on the 
principle of compoand interest Every half year 
he regularly drew his dividends, his mereantile 
profits, and his rents, and purchased in the fands 
In this manner his wealth accumulated to an enor- 
mous amount In the summer of 1822 he bonght 
Fonthill Abbey, at the sum of £380,000, and 
afterwards occasionally resided there, sometimes 
visited by his relations, till the fall of the tower in 
December 1825 ¢ 

Slovenly In his dress, and disagreeable at his 
meals, Mr Farquhar was yet courteons and affa- 
ble In bis manners’ Tle was deeply read in the 
classics , and thongh adverse through life to writ- 
ing and figures, when prevailed upon to pen a 
letter or a note, his style was found to be at once 
tersn, elegant, and condensed In the more diffi- 
cult sciences, as a mathematician, chemist, and 
mechanic, he greatly excelled — His religious opin- 
fons were said to be influenced by an admiration 
of tho purity of the lives and moral principles of 
the Brahmins It is stated that he offered to ap- 
propriate £100,000 to found a college in Aberdeen 
on the most enlarged plan of education, with a 
reservation on points of religion, to which, how- 
aver, the sanction of parliament could not be pro- 
cured, and the scheme dropped He was diminu- 
tive in person, and by no means prepossessing in 
appearance His wealth, at his death, was com- 
puted to amount to a million and a half! Thongh 
penurions towards lia own comforts, he was Iih- 
eral and gencrons to the poor, and many mornings 
when he had left his house with a crust of bread 
In hia pocket, to save the expense of a penny 
at an oyster shop, he has given away hundreds 
of pounds in acts of chanty Mr Farquhar 
died suddenly of apoplexy, Julv 6, 1826 Hav- 
ing left no will, his immense property was divided 
between seven nephews and nieces, almost all of 
them belonging to Aberdcenshire 





FARQURARSON the anrmame of one of the Highland clana, 
a division of the great clan Chattan, partienlar badge of dis- 
tinction, the fuxglove or red whortleberry, rallying crv, caern- 
na-chuimhme, ‘the cairn of remembrance,‘ chieishup cluuned 
hy Farquharson of Finzean on the ground of being heir male 
of the clan, of which the heir of line w Farquharson of Inver- 
eauld. It had large possesnions in the district of Braemar, in 
the south-west extremity of Aberdeenshire. and also, at a 
later penod, in Perthshire 
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Farquhar or Fearchard, a son of Shaw Macdaff of Rothis- 
murchos in Strathapey, Hneally descended, according to tre 
dition, which has been aceepted by Nisbet (Heraldry, vol. i 
p- 288, and App. vol ii. p. 26), and generally adopted, from 
& younger son of the ancient thanes of Fife, but without good 
grounds, as from the MS of 1450, dwcovered by Mr Skene, 
the Farquharsons, like the Macintoshes and all the other 
branches of the great native sept of clan Chattan, appear to 
have been, from the beginning, a purely Celtic race. Shaw 
Macduff joining the Macphereons, was very active in the ex- 
pulson of the Camungs of Badenoch, and 1s said to have 
obtained several large grants of land from Robert the Bruce. 
It 1s certam that his son Farquhar, who lived in the reigns of 
Rohert the Second and Robert the Third, settled in the Braes 
of Mar, and was appointed bailie or hereditary chamberlain 
thereof The sons of the latter were called Farquharson, the 
first of the name in Scotland. It 1s stated in Skeno's History 
of the Highlanders (vol i: p 177) that the leader of the clan 
Yha, in the celebrated conflict un the Inch at Perth in 1896, 
with the clan Quhele, us by old authorities styled Sha Fer- 
charson. 

Farquhar's eldest son, Donald, by his wife, a danghter of 
Patrick Duncanson or Robertson, first of the family of Lude, 
had an only son, Farquhar, who marned a daughter of Chis- 
holm of Strathgias, and died in the end of the reign of King 
Tames the Third. The younger sons of this Farquhar settled 
in the Braes of Angus, and founded there several considerable 
families of the name His eldest son, Donald, inarned a 
daughter of Duncan Stewart, commonly called Duncan Dow- 
na Dona, of the family of Mar, and obtained a considcrable 
addition to his paternal inheritance, for futhfal sorvices ren- 
dered to the crown 

Donalds son and succeasor, Findla or Findlay, commonly 
called, from his grent mze and strength, Findla Mhor, o 
great Findla, lived in the beginning of the mxteenth century 
His desocndants were called MuclIunla or Mackinlay Before 
his time the Farquharaons were called in the Gaelic, clan 
Erachar or Earachar, the Gavlic for Farquhar, and most ot 
the orancnes of the family, espocially those who settled in 
Athol, were culled MacEarachar Those of the descendants 
of Findla Mhor who settled in the Lowlands had ther name 
of Mackinlay changed into Findlayson [Famely MS quoted 
by Douglas wn hia Baronage | 

Findla Mhor, by his first wife, a daughter of the baron 
Reid of Kincardine Stewart, had fonr sons, the deacendants 
of whom settled on the borders of the counties of Perth and 
Angus, south of Braemar, and some of them in the district of 
Athol By Ina second wife, Beatnx, a danghter of Gardyne 
of that ilk or Banchory, he had five sons and five daughters. 
He was killed, bearing the roval standard, at the battle of 
Pinkie in 1547 

His eldest son, William, who died in the regn of James 
the Sixth had four sons. The eldest, John after succeeding 
to tae extate, was in 1641 ordered by the Scots parliament to 
levy one hundred men for securing the shires of Angus, 
Mearns, Mar and Banff for two months , the country to com- 
penaate him and the committee to give him an ample com- 
isnion, and tnstrictions from the parhament. [Balfour's 
Annals vol m p. 88] He bad an only son, Robert, who 
succeeded him He died in the regn of Charles the Second. 

Robert's son, Alexander Farquharson of Invercanid, mar- 
ned Innbella, daughter of William Macintosh of that ilk cap- 
tain of the clan Chattan and had three sons. 

Wilham the eldest son dying unmarried, was succesded 
hy the second son, John, who carned on the lme of the fam- 





The immediate ancestor of the family of Invercauld was | ily Alexander, the third son got the lands of Monaltrle 
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end marred Anne, danghter of Francis Farquharson, Eaq of 
Finsean. 


The abo »-mentioned Jahn Farquharson of Invercanld, the 
nipth from Farquhar the founder of the family, was four 
times married. His children by his first two wives died 
young. By his third wife, Margaret, daughter of Lord James 
Murray, son of the first marquis of Athol, he haa two sons 
and two daughters. His elder daughter, Anne, marred 
Eneas Macintosh of that ilk, and was the celebrated Lady 
Macintosh, whogin 1745, defeated the design of the earl of 
Loudoun, to make prisoner Prince Charies, at Moy castle 
By his fourth wife, a daughter of Forbes of Waterton, he had 
a son and two daughters, and died in 1750 

His eldest son, James Farquharson of Invercauld, greatly 
improved his estates, both in appearance and product. ‘ No 
place that I have seen,” says Dr Stoddart, in his ‘ Remarks 
on Local Scenery and Manners in Scotland,’ (published in 
1801,) ‘1s more characteristically adapted to the resdence of 
a Highland chieftain than Invercauld, and few are more judi- 
ciously preserved in an appropnate atate of decoration. ‘There 
are many natural woods, but the extent of plantation 1s stull 
greater, Mr Farquharson himself, mn the course of a long 
possession, having planted no less than axteen millions of 
fir, and two milhons of larch But the moat remarkable of 
Mr Farqoharson’s improvements are the roads, which he has 
carried, in a variety of directions, through his estate, for pur- 
pores both of utility and pleasure = [hey are in all consider- 
ably more than twenty miles, they are excellently construct- 
ed, and their level so well kept, that you rench, bv a regniar 
progress, the very tops of the mountains, ere you are well 
aware of having asconded ” He married Amelia, the widow 
of the exghth Lord Sinclair, and daughter of Lord George 
Murray, lieutenant-generul of the Pretender's army, and had 
a large family, who all died except the youngest, a daughter, 
Catherine. On his death, 1 1806, thin lady succeeded to 
the ontates. She marned, 16th June 1798, Captain Tames 
Roas, R. N , (who took the name of Farquharson, and died in 
1810,) second son of Sir John Lockhart Ross of Balnagowan, 
baronet, and by nm had a son, Tames Farquharson, (niar- 
ried, and has iwsesue,) a magistrate and deputy lieutenant of 
Aberdeenshire, representative of the family 


The Farquharsons of Whitehoum are descended from 
Donald Farquharson of Castleton of Braemar, and Monaltne, 
living in 1680, eldest son, by hin second wife, of Findla 
Mhor, above mentioned [lis Donald, usually called Mao- 
ar-Towwach, ‘a son of tho leader,’ was chamberlain and baile 
to George Earl of Huntly, in Strathdes, then adininistrator 
of the earldom of Mar, under Queen Marv He had seven 
sons, nainely, Donald, who succeeded his father, Robert of 
Finsean; Alexander of Allanquoich , James of Inverey, John 
of Tullyoairn, George of Milltown, and Thomas, who went 
abroad. Donald M‘Fheunlay of Castleton and Monaltne, had 
for Ins second wife Elspet Ogilvie, daughter of Ogilvie of 
Inverquhanty, and left by her three sons and two daughters. 

The above Donald Farquharson of Castleton of Bracinar 
was elder brother of Robert of Invercauld 

Donald, the eldest son, by hu wife Beatriz, a daughter of 
Gordon of Knockeapock, hud five sons. The eldest, Donald 
Oig Farquharson of Monaltne, called ‘the pnde of Braemar ’ 
in 1689, at the head of some hundreds of the Highlanders of 
Strathdee, Braemar, Strathawine, or Strachan, Glenlivet. &. 
appeared m arms against the Covenanters, having with him 
Lord Ladovick Gordon, third son of the marquis of Huntly, 
who had escaped from his grandmother at the Bridge of 
Gight and from school This truant lad, in Highland garb, 

il. 





had the name of leader of this royalist band, [Gordon of 
Rothwmay's Hut. of Scots affawe, printed for the Spakiag 
Club, 1841, vol. ii. p. 861 J 

In 1645, as colonel of the Braemar and Strathdee men 
under the great marquis of Montrose, Donald Oig distin- 
gushed himself alike by his gauant conduct and his mild and 
affable manner A contemporary wniter, Patnok Gordon of 
Ruthven, in a chronicle of the period from 1639 to 1649, en- 
titled ‘Bnitanes Distemper,’ published in an abridged form 
by the Aberdeen Spalding Club in 1844, speaks of him in the 
most eulogistic terms, as one generally beloved. He was six 
months at court, and #o won upon the good graces of the 
king, that he ever after called him his man = At: the parha- 
ment in Edinburgh, on bemg informed of his being threat- 
ened in a fray by some Covenanters, the king angrily ex 
claimed, ‘‘ Who dares be so bold as to touch my man, Donald 
Farquharson?” When a party of royalists bad possession of 
Aberdeen, Sir Jolin Urry, with a troop of Covenanters’ 
horse, was sent for froin Montrose at mght, and on hus arri- 
val, Colone} Gordon and other royalist officers fled from the 
town, but Colonel Farquharson, on theo first alarm, hastened 
into the street, with some of hw fmends and servants, and 
wan attacked, and slain by a pistol-shot, 1hth March 1645 
For his great losses in the canre of the king he never received 
any compensation, and his son Charles found it necessary m 
1702 to dispose of bin patrmomal property, the lands of Mo- 
naltne, to Alexander Farquharson, younger brother of John 
Farquharson of Invercxuld = James, the seeond son, a writer 
to the mgnet in Edinburgh, was properly the first of this 
branch of the Farquharsons, as he pur based the lands of 
Whitehouse in Cromar On Ins death in 1666 he was suc- 
ceeded in the Jands of Bullabrach and Whitehoure, by his son 
Harry, whose eldest won, Francis, purchased the lands of 
Shiells, in the pansh of Cluny, Aberdeenshire The latter» 
son, Harry Farquharson of Shiells, was twice married His 
eldest danghter by Inn first wife marned Jolin Henderson, 
Esq of Caskicben, Aberdeenshire, and had an only aon, Al- 
exunder Farquharson Henderson of Caskioben, M 1D 

Harry Farquharson, the only surviving son, # captain fn a 
remment of infantry commanded by Coloncl Francs Far- 
quharson of Monaltne, was killed at the battle of Culloden m 
1746 Ho had four sons and two daughters. His second 
daughter, Grace, was the wife of the Rev Goorge Cuinpbell, 
DD and F RS, pnnerpal and professor of divinity in Mar- 
ischal college, Aberdecn 

His eldest son, Harry, having predeceased him, his second 
ron, William Farquharson, M I) of Dundos, succeeded The 
lattors son, Patrick Farquharson, keq of Whitehouse, a 
justice of peace for Aberdeenshire died about 1854, and was 
predecensed by his eldest aon, George Andrew Farquharson 
n younger son, rucceeded, and is now proprietor of White- 
house 

From the Inverey branch descended the larquuarsons of 
Balmoral, as well as several others. 





Farquharson of Buldovie in Forfarshire, 1s descended from 
Lauchlan Farquharson of Broughdarg in Perthsture, third 
son of Findla Mhor, above mentioned, the common ancestor 
of the vanous families of Farquharson 

John Farquharson of this branch marned, in 1766, F liza- 
beth Ramaay, and with her acquired the estate of Baldovie, 
which she whented from her uncle, Dr Thomas Ogivie. 
His son, Thomas Farquharson of Baldovie, born in 1770, « 
magistrate and deputy lieutenant of Forfarshire, succoeded 
to the estute He died Nov 21, 1860), aged 90 
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Farquharson of Finzean is heir male of the clan. His 
estate forms pearly the half of the parish of Birse, Aberdesn- 
shire. The family, of which he is representative, came on- 
ginally from Braemar, bat they have held property m the 
parish for many generations. Qn the death of Archibald 
Farqubarson, Esq of Finsean, in 1841, that esta’,came uito 
the of hia uncle, John Farquharson, Eaq , residing 
in London, who died in 1849, and was succeeded by his third 
cousm, Dr Francis Farquharson This gentleman, before 
snoceeding to Finsean, represented the family of Farquharson 
of Balfour, a small property in the same pansh and county, 
sold by his grandfather 





The Farquharsons of Inverey, also m Aberdeenshire, on 
succeeding to the property of Bullogie in Birse, towards the 
end of last centurv, by the extinction of the family of Innes 
of Balnacraig and Ballogie, in the parnuh of Aboyne and ad- 
jacent panuhes assumed the name of Innes in addition to 
their own On the death of Lew Farquharson Innes of 
Rallogie in 1840, that estate devolved upon his four sisters, 
the Mines Farquharson Of these, Louisa marned I. N 
Barron of Denmore, staff-surgeon, and another is Mra. Lynch 
of London. Their father wan the male representative of the 
ancient house of Inverey Balmoral, the seat of the Far- 
quharsous of Inverey, was purchased in 1848 by the Price 
Oonsort, and is the favounte autumn remdence of Queen Vic- 
tora and the royal fumily 





The Farquharvona, according to Duncan Forbes, ‘the only 
clan family in Aberdeenshire,” and the estimated strength of 
which wis 500 men, were among the most faithful adherents 
of the house of Stuart, and throughout all the struggles im its 
behalf constantly acted np to their motto, ‘' Fide ef F ortatu- 
dine,” with faith and fortitude The old motto of the clan 
was, “We force nae friend, we fexr nae foc.” They fought 
under Montrose, and formed part of the Scottwh army under 
Charles [1 at Worcester in 1651 = They also joined the for- 
cen under the viscount of Dundee in 1689, and at the out- 
break of the rebellion of 1715, they were the first to muster 
at the summons of the earl of Mar It waa from the honse 
of Invercauld the seat of the cluef of the Farquharsons, that 
the latter addressed that singular letter to hia bashe or factor 
on his estate of Kildrummy, desiring lim to inform his own 
tenants, tliat if they did not yon his standard, he would send 
a party to burn “what they shall miss taking from them ” 
even though it should bo to his own loa, fur an example to 
others, and that he expected the gentlemen ‘in their best 
accoutrements on horseback, and no excuse to be accepted 
of” The Farquharsous acoompamed the divimon under Bn- 
gadler Macintosh of Borlum into England, and behaved with 
great courage at Preston, where Captain Peter Farquharson 
of Rohailly, “a gentleman of invincible spirit and almost 
inimitable bravery,” was shot in the leg, and being carned 
into the White Bull inn, where all the wounded were oon- 
veyed, ‘She called,” anys Patten, “tor a glass of brandy, and 
thus addressed his onmrades, ‘Come, lads, here is our man- 
ter's health, though I can do no more I wish you good suc- 
cos.’ Hin leg was cut off by an unakilful butcher rather 
than a surgeon, and he presently died ” 

The family of Rohally was a Perthslure branch, a cadet of 
the family of Farquharson of Broughdarg. being a third son 
uf Lauchlan Farquharson of Broughdarg The property has 
been long alienated. The Broughdarg family uw said to be 

by W Macdonald Macdonald, Esq of Rosse and 
St. Martins, who assumed that name, bis own being Far- 
quharaon. 





In 1745, the Farqubarsons joined the Pretender, and formed 
two battalions, the one under the command of F, 
of Monaltne, and the other of Farquharson of Balmoral; but 
thev did not acoompany the pnnce in his expedition into 
England. Under Lord Lewis Gordon they contributed greatly 
to the defeat of the Macleods at Inverury, and afterwards 
marched to the general rendesvous of the Pretender’s forces 
at Perth, from which, with the other reinforcements, they 
were ordered to proceed to the main body of the insurgent 
army at Stirling, after its return from England At the bat- 
tle of Fallark the battalon of Farquharsons under Balmoral 
occupied « position on the nght of the first line, while the 
other battalon, under Farquharson of Monaltne, had the 
charge of the cannon belonging to the prince's army, and 
were not m the battle. At Culloden they fought in the cen- 
tre of the front line, along with the Macintoshes, Frasers, 
Maclachlans, and Maclenns. Farquharson of Invercauld was 
treated by guvernment with considerable leniency for his 
share in the rebellion, but his kinsman, Farqubarson of Bal- 
moral, was specially excepted from mercy in the act of in- 
demnitvy passed in June 1747 





The Farquharsons of Haughton, in the parish of Alford, 
Aberdeenshire, are descended from the Cummings of Altyre, 
their immediate progenitor being Ferquhard, ancestor of the 
Cummings of Kellan, Moraysluire, who, on account of the 
refusal of their chief to allow them to bury their dead in the 
family burial-place, and other cates, adopted the surname of 
Farguhareon, instead of that of Cumming as descendants of 
Ferquhurd The fourth in direct male descent from him, 
Walham Farquharson, marned about 1580, Jean, third daugh- 
ter of John, grandson of Findla Mhor progenitor of the clan 
Farquharson, by his second wife, a daughter of Baron Roy, 
as above mentioned, and hid issue. He was one of the bar- 
ons of the north, who mgned a “band” or roll for the protec- 
tion of James the Sixth, after the Gowne conspiracy 

The Fargubarsons of Kellas adhored faithfully to King 
Charles the First, whoin they followed to York, and in con- 
wequence lout their estate Thev were all killed in battle but 
one, named John Farquharson, who, on his return to Scot- 
land, took up hw abode at Monvmusk, Aberdeenshire, and 
purchased the estate of Haughton He married, in 1656, a 
daughter of Donald Farquharsdn fifth son of Invercauld. 

His son and successor, John Cumming Farquharson, of 
Kellas and Haughton, had two sons and a daughter John, 
the elder son, married Anne Stewart, countess of Bleasing- 
ton, in the peerage of Ireland, but diced before his father, 
without usue. Mary, the daughter, inarned the Rev Alex- 
ander Ogilvie of Crirnstown, Morayshire, the son of John 
Ogilvie, Eaq of Oairnstown, a lineal mule descendant of Og- 
ilvie of Findlater and Deskford 

The onlv surviving son, Francis Farquharson of Haughton, 
purchased the two baronies of Alford, and having only a 
daughter who died young, be was succeeded at Ins death by 
his nephow, Alexander Ogilvie, who assumed, upon inhentmg 
the Haughton estate, the name and arms of Farquharson. 
He had two sons and two dangiiters, and died in 1788. 

His elder son, Francis Farquharson of Haughton, died, un- 
marmied, in 1808, and was succeeded by his brother, John 
Farquharson of Haughton, born in 1779, married in 1812, 
Murv Anne, eldest daughter of Sir Arcnbald Grant of Monv- 
muak, with issue His eldest son, John Alexander Opiivie 


Farquharson, was succeeded by lus brother Robert, who mar- 
ried Mary, a daughter of Leith of Glenkindy and Freefield 
The dormant earldom of Findlater is claimed by this family 





FENTON 


Fuwron, a secondary title of the earl of Kellie, derived from 
the village of Fenton, Kast Lothian (sce Kexiim, earl of). it 
by aloo a surname. In the Ragman Roll occurs the name of 
Willielmus de Fenton, as auong those barons of Scotland who 
swore fealty to Edward I in 1296. This Sir William de 
Fenton, styled dominus de Beaufort, married Cecilia de Bis- 
net, daughter of one of the barons of Lovat of that name, and 
appears to have been of the family of the Fentons of Baky, 
in the barony of Ard, Inverness-shire, mentioned under the 
article Chishulme gece vol i. of this work, p. 640). 

Fenwick, a surname derived from the pansh of Fenwick, 
Ayrshire, so named from its situation in a fen or mom, on 
the water of Irvine, the Saxon word wick or wich meaning a 
town upon the bend of a nver, as well as on the sex-coast 


Fenous, a surnaine derived from seargachus, wrathful, or 
of a flery disposition, fearg in the Gaelic sigimfying anger, or 
wrath, and feargack, one of a bold, mruscble, haughty, or 
imperious temper, having nearly the same meaning as tlic 
lentonic word fierce. The conjecture that fear, a man, and 
ghais, (both Gaelic words,) a spear, constitute the Frue roots 
of the name, does not seem entitled to much consideration 
Fergus is a name of great antiquity in Scotland, the Scot: 
having arnved and settled in Argyle from Ireland in 496, or 
according to some wniters, in 503, under King Fergus, the 
founder of the Scottish monarchy Like most other son 
names, it is often used as a first or Chnstian naine. 

Fergus, lord of Galloway, in the 12th century the most 
potent feudatory subject of the Scottish crown, was a frequent 
witness to the charters of David I, but threw off his alle- 
giance to David's son, Malcolin IV , and declared himself in- 
dependent of the Scottish throne. Malcolm, in consequence, 
twice invaded his terntories, and though twice repulsed und 
discomfited, he eventually, on a third invaaion, in 1160, over- 
powered him, and obliged him to resign the lordalup of Gal- 
loway to Ins sons, Uchtred and Gilbert. Fergus retired to 
the abbey of Holyrood, where he died of » broken heart in 
1161 He was a prince of great piety, and founded, in 1142, 
the abbey of Dundrennan He marned Elisabeth, illegrti- 
mate daughter of Henry I of England, and his descendants 
ranked Ingh among the nobles of England and dSeotland 





Feecusni.., the surname of an old family, now extinct, 
who posseaved the lands of Fergushill, Ayrsnre. John Fergus- 
hill, an eminent mimater of the 17th century, a hfe of whom 
was left in manusoript by Wodrow, was tle son of David Fer- 
guahill, merchant and for some tine provost of Ayr, and re- 
ceived the first part of bis academical education at the uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, but in consequcnce of the plague he 
went for a time to France. His name occurs twice in the 
register of matriculations of the univermty of Glasgow, first 
in March 1605, and again in 1611 = Licensed to preach about 
the end of 1616, he afterwards became minister of Ochiltree 
In March 1620 he was cited before the court of high commis- 
mon at Glasgow, for nonconformity to the Perth articles. As 
he dechned the jurisdiction of the court, he was suspended 
and sentenced to confinement within the town of Perth, but 
by the good offices of Robert Boyd of Trochrig, who was his 
relation, and Mr Juhn Chalmers, the last part of his sentence 
was modified, and he was allowed to return to his pansh, under 
eertain restrictions. Appointed minster of Ayr, Aug 1639, 
in Nov 1648 he preaded at the administration of the solemn 
league and covenant to his people. He died 11th June 1644 





Feroveon, or Fercuason, the surname (son of | ergus) 
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of a Highland sept, which had its seat on the borders of the 
counties of Perth and Forfar, immediately to the north of 
Dunkeld, and the distinctive badge of which was the little 
sunflower In the Roll of 1587, they are named as among 
the septs of Mar and Athol, where their proper seat as a clan 
onginally lay, baring cluefs and captains of their own. In 
Galloway, the Oragdarroch Fergussons, of whom afterwards, 
have flourbed from an early date, and in Fife the Fergusons 
of Raith have long held a high position as landholders. 

In Ayrshire, the family of Fergusson of Kilkerran have 
been settled from an early period. From the loss of most of 
the carly writings of the family, their origin and first settle- 
mont in that county has not been ascertained Robert the 
Bruce granted a charter to ‘ Fergusio Ferguan filio,” (Fergus 
the son of Fergus,) and King James the Tlird granted one, 
dated 21st Apnl 1466, to “ Fergumo Fergusson and Janetes 
Kennedy,” his spoure. [his last is the first clear and un- 
doubted charter of the family to be met with in the public 
register, and from this Fergus Fergusson, who was the son of 
John Fergusson of Kilkerran, 1s supposed to have descended, 
Sir John Fergusson of Kilkerran, knight, who was possessed 
of 2 large estate in the shire of Ayr, and also of property in 
Galloway, but having by his adherence to the interest of 
Charles the First, for which he was kmghted, contracted 
large debts, and his estate beng forfeited, the lands of 
Kilkerran were adjudged from hus eldest son, Alexander, 
and transferred to the lord Bargeny Honourahle men- 
tion 18 made of him in Burnet’s Memuirs of the Dukes 01 
Hamilton, as one who had firmly adhered to the king, and 
who had received several marks of his mayesty's favour He 
had four sons Alexander, who succeeded his father, James 
and John, who werv both captains in the army during the 
civil wars, and died unmarried , and Simon, propristor of the 
lands of Auchinwin, and other parts of the cstate of Kilker- 
ran, which he acquired bv adjudication led at lis instance 
against his brother 

Simon’s son, John, afterwards Sir John Fergnason, ao- 
quired considerable wealth an an advocate, and with tho con- 
currence of his coumn, Alexander Fergusson, and of John 
Fergusson, son of the latter, ho advanoed the money necessary 
for clearing off the adjudication of the lands held by Lord 
Bargeny, and Aloxander, with bis sons John and Wilham, 
having, by 4 formal declaration in his favour, renounced ther 
right to the estate, or to the reversion thereof, Sir John as- 
sumed the title of kerguason of Kilkerran, of which family, 
upon tho extinctuon of the male issue of Alexander Fergusson 
and his sons, his descendants became, of course, the Lineal 
representatives. Nesbit (Heraldry, vol.1 p 412) states that 
John, the aldest son of Aloxander, the har to Kilkerran, 
with his father, sold these lands to Sir Jolin, the first bar- 
onet, in the year 1700 He also adds that he saw a separate 
writ, mgned by Alexander, the father and the sons, John and 
Walluan, by which they renounced aJl interest and tatle to the 
Jands, and wished a happy enjoyment thereof to the sud Sir 
John, and his, “yet still the pmmogeniture and nght of 
blood, as heir male, is in the person of William Fergusson of 
Auchinblain,” who acquired that property by marnage with 
the eldest daughter and coheiress of John Kennedy of Auch- 
wblan = =In 1703 Sir John was created a buronet, by pa- 
tent, from Queen Anne, to hun and the heirs male of his 
body He died in 1729 By lus wife, Jean, daughter of 
James Whiteford of Dinduff, he had two sona, the second of 
whom, Adam, a major in the army, died in 1770 

The elder son, Sir James, rocond baronet, an eminent law- 
yer, was admitted advocate, 20th February, 1711, and elected 
member for the county of Sutherland in parhamert, in 1784, 
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He was appointed a lord of session 7th November 1785, when 
bbe tevk the judicial title of Lord Kilkerran, and nominated a 
lord of juaticiary, 8d April 1749 He died 20th January 
1760, aged sevrenty-one. He collected the decisions of thc 
eourt of sexsion from 1788 to 1753, digested in the form of a 
dietionary, which were published by his son in “#75. Lord 
Woodhouselee states that he was one of the ablest lawyers of 
his time, and in his Life of Lord Kames (vol. 1.) he gives a 
very high character of him By his wife, Lady Jean Mait- 
land, only child of James, Lord Maatland, eldest son of James 
earl of Lauderdale, he had nine sons and five daughters, but 
only five of the former attained the age of manhood, namely, 
John, cornet in Sir John Mordaunt's dragoons, who died in 
the 22d year of his age, unmarried, Adam, who succeeded 
Ins father, Charles, a merchant in London, who married 
Anne, daughter of John Fordyce, Euq of Ayton, and was 
father of James, who succeeded as fourth baronet, George, a 
lord of seasion under the title of Lord Hermand, of whom 
afterwards, and James, who died in the island of Tubago in 
1778. The youngest danghter, Helen, marned Sir David 
Dalrymple, the celebrated Lord Halen, senator of the college 
of justice, and lord of justiciary 

George, already mentioned, the aghth but fourth surviving 
eon, was admitted advocate 17th December 1765, appointed 
a lord of sermon, 11th July 1799, when he took the title of 
Lord Hermand, from a small estate of that name which he 
ponsessed about mxtcen miles west of Edinburgh, and was 
constitnted a lord of justicury, 4th August, 1808. He was 
one of the lant of the old race of Scottish advocates, and 
when on the bench was distinguished by his hasty temper, 
earcastic remarks, and other peculiarities. He wan « great 
favourite with the younger ailvocates ewpecially, and at the 
convivial board, his vast store of anecdotes and amusing sto- 
ries, with a vein of dry caustic humour peculiarly his own, 
rendered his somety most fascinating He was a keen farm- 
er, and during the vacations of the court of session, spent his 
time entirely in the conntry He was, however, a “capital 
iawyer,” and an honeat upnght judge In Peter's Letters to 
his Kinsfolk it in atated that he was so much delighted with 
the picture of the life of the old Scottish lawyers in Guy 
Mannering, that when that novel came ont, he carried it about 
with him, and actually read aloud a passage from it from the 
hench! He marned Mus Graham M'Dowall, daughter of 
Wilham M‘Dowall of Garthland, Esq but had noise He 
resigned his offices as a lord of seamon and justimary in 1826, 
and died at Hermand Sth Augnat 1827, upwards of aghtv 
years of age He left the hferent of hia estate of Hermand 
to his widow, and after her death, to her niece, the wife of 
Thomas Maitland, ag, advocate, (afterwards a lord of ses- 
sion under the title of Lord Dundrennan,) and their second 
gon; with special legaries to the second sun of each of his 
other meces, Mra, Cockburn and Myra. Fallerton, the wives of 
Lords Cockburn and Fallerton, alao lords of season 

The second son of the second baronet, Sir Adam, third 
baronet, was MP from 1774 to 1796, having rat for Avr- 
shire eighteen years, and for the mty of Edinburgh, four On 
the death of the last earl of Glencurn in 1796 Sir Adam 
Fergusson entered a claim to the House of Lords for the titles 
of earl of Glencairn and Lord Kilmaura, as lmeally descended 
from, and heir-general to, Alexander Cunningham, crested 
earl of Glenomrn in 1488, and to Alexander, earl of Glen- 
cai, who died in 1670, whose eldext daughter, Lady Mar- 
garet Cunningham, was the wife of John-earl of Lauderdale, 
and mother of James Lord Maitland, Sir Adam’s grandfa- 
ther The judgment of the Lords was “That Sir Adam 
Ferguaeon haa shown bhimeslf to be heer-general of Alexander 
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earl of Glenearn, who died in 1670, but hath not made cut 
the right of such her to the dignity of earl of Glenesirn.” 
He died 28d September 1818, without issue. 

His nephew, James, already mentioned, born 22d October 
1765, became fourth baronet. He was twice married ; first, 
to his oonsin Jean, daughter of Sir David Dalrymple, baronet, 
Lord Hailes, (by Helen, his wife, daughter of Lord Kilkerran,) 
weae, a son, Charles Dalrymple, his successor, and two dsugh- 
ters, 2dly, to Henrietta, daughter of Admiral Viscount Danoan, 
ssue, 8 sons and 5 daughters. He died 14th April 1888, 

His eldest son, Sir Charles Dalrymple Fergusson, born 26th 
August 1800, became an advocate in 1822 He was a mem 
ber of the Speculative Society, and at ita meetings read two 
essays, one on the Ongin and Progress of Cnmunal Junspra- 
dence, and another on the History of Painting. He marmned 
Helen, second daughter of Right Hon David Boyle, lord-jus- 
tice-general of Scotland, sue two sons and five daughters. 
On the death of his aunt, Miss Christian Dalrymple of New 
Hailes, 9th January 1889, he succeeded her in that estate (nee 
DaLRYMp.e, Sw David, Lord Hales), and died in 1851 

Him eldest son, Sir James Fergusson, born in Edinburgh 
11th March 1882, became the mxth baronet. Educated at 
Rugby, and appointed lieutenant and captain of the grenadier 
guards in 1851, he was wounded at the battle of Inkermann 
Flo retired froin the army m 1855, and became heutenant of 
the Ayrshire yeomanry, and leutenant-colonel Royal Ayralire 
Rifles in 1858 In 1853 he was appointed a depnty-leuten- 
ant of Ayrshire, and was M P for that county from Dec. 1854 
to April 1857, re-elected m Oct. 1859 He marned Lady 
Edith Christian, 2d daughter of lst Marquis of Dalhoume. 


In Ayrubire were alxo the Ferguasons of Monkwood. John 
Fergusson of Doonholin, one of the most enterpnaing British 
merchants of his day in Calcutta, where he established an 
extensive mercantile house, which long continued to perpetu- 
ate lis name, left the following boquenta, namely one thousand 
pounds, the interest of which to be divided yearly between 
the two ministers of Ayr, and the same sum for behoof of the 
public teachers of that town, which formed the germ of the 
fund for the formation of the Ayr Academy established in 
1798, also one thousand pounds for the beboof of the poor 
of Avr Huu descendant, James Fergusson of Monkwood, 
born in 1769, passed advocate in 1791, was a member of the 
Speculative Society, and became one of the principal clerks of 
the court of season In 1817 he publshed ‘ Reports of De- 
cisions by the Conmstonal Court of Scotland m Actions of 
Tnivorce,’ having been previously a judge in that court; and 
an 1829, ‘A Treatise on the present state of the Conastorial 
Law in Scotland, with Reports of Decided Canes.’ He died 
In 1842 


The Fergussons of Craigdarroch are of old standing in the 
pansh of Glencairn, Dumfries-shire, and several families de- 
rive thew ongin from them Burns celebrates them as 


“ A line that have struggled for freedom with Braca” 


According to an account of tne family mnserted m the Appen- 
dix to Nubets Heraldry (vol ti. p 97), the first charter 
that 1s extant among the family muniments was granted by 
John of Crawford, son of the laird of Dalgarnock, to John 
Fergusson ‘‘dominus de Crugdarroch,” his cousin, “ pro sno 
consilio et auxilio,” of the mull of Balmacannie in Jedburgh, 
barony of Glencurn, Dumfriea-shire. This charter is with- 
out a date, but 1s supposed, from the names of the witnesses, 
to have been executed in the early half of the fourteenth cea- 
turv 
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From John of who, in 1464, was 
nfeft as son and heir of Matthew Fergusson of Craigdarroch, 
Hmeally descended Alexander Fergusson of Craygdarroch, 
chosen MP in 1717, who married Anne, daughter of Sir 
Robert Lawrie of Maxwelton, and had, with a daughter, 
Jean, marned in 1781 to Robert Riddell Eaq of Glenriddell, 
two sona, James and Robert, from one of whom descended 
Alexander Fergusson, Esq of Oragdarroch, an eminent ad- 
vocate, “so famous for wit, worth, and law,” the hero of 
Burns’ ballad of ‘Tie Whistle.’ 

His eldest son, the Right Hon Robert Cutlar Fergusson of 

celebrated as an accomplished lawyer and 
acholar, was born in 1768 Remdes his own family he was 
the representative also of the old and honourable family of 
the Outlars of Orroland in the stewartry of Kirkcudbright. 
One of his ancestors was among the first that signed the 
solemn league and covenant, another headed a amall 
handful of men, who, in 1051, defeated a portion of Crom- 
well’s army at Glencairn, and another fell at the battle of 
Killecrankie. 

Mr Fergunrson received a libern! education and early jave 
proofs of future eminence. Mrs Riddell of Glennddell, wnit- 
mg to Mr William Smelhe, the celebrated naturalist, in 1798, 
thus mentions him —“‘ Craigdarroch has a source of happi- 
neas and comfort few parents can boast of, in }1s eldest son, 
who seeins everything that ws elegunt and accomplished ” 
From some hints contained im the same letter and others to 
ve found in ‘ kerr’s Lafe of Smnelho,’ 1t appears that young 
Fergusson was an admirer of the writings of Mirabean and 
the French Jacobins His politacal opmions bemg hberal m 
the extreme, he became a member of “ the friends of the peo- 
ple,” and connected himeelt with Lord Daer und the other 
parhamentary reformers of that period. So early as 1792 he 
ld pubhshed a pamphlet entitled ‘ The proposed Reform im 
the Representation of the Connties of Scotland considered ’ 

With the intention of studying the Enghsh law, Mr Fer- 
guseon entcred at Lincoln's Inn, and was called to the bar in 
July 1797 Being connected with Arthur O'Connor and 
others, who were appreliended when gong to France with 
O'Coighly, he was in the court at Maidstone during their 
trial for high trenson, and an attempt having been made to 
asast O'Connor in hin cxcape, the enrl of Thanet and Mr 
Vergusson were charged with yoning in the rescue, for which 
they were tned, and beng found guilty, wor sentenced to 
twelve months’ impnaonment, his lordship in the ‘lower of 
London, and Mr Fergusson im the King’s Bench pnson On 
this occasion he published Proceedings agunet the Earl of 
Thanet, Robert Fergusson, Esq , and others, upon an infor- 
mution, ex officio, for 1 Riot, to which are added Observu- 
tions on jus own case,’ 1799, Svo 

Mr Fergusson afterwards proceeded to Calcutta, and com- 
menoed there the pructice of his profesmon His success was 
vo great that he was soon regarded as at the head of that bar, 
and he acted for some time us attorney-yeneral After a 
brilliant career of about twenty ycars, he returned to his na- 
tive country with a liberal fortune, and at the gencral elvc- 
tion in 1826, wan chosen member of parliament for the 
stewnrtry of Kirkeadbnght, which he continued to represent 
till Ins death In 1884 he was appointed judye-ads ocate- 
general, and sworn a privy councillor on the 16th of Tuly 
He resigned this office on Sir Robert Peel being nonunnted 
prime mininter, but was re-installed on the return of Lord 
Melbourne to power Late in life he marned a French lady, 
named De Beauchamp, by whon: he had two children He 
died November 16, 1888, and wan sucereded by hin son, Ro- 
bert Fergusson, Esq of Craigdarroch and Orroland. 
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A family of the name of Fergusson pussessed the estate of 
Auéhbtererne in Cromar, from the tame of David the Second 
to that of James the Fifth, when it seems to have become 
extsnot, Another family of the name punsessed the lands o1 
Badiforrow, near Inverury, in the sixteenth century, and after- 
wards acquired the estate of Pitfour, in the parish of Old Deer 
Ono of the later members of thu family, James Fergusson of 
Pitfour, was distinguished, in his day, by his agricultural im- 
provemnenta, planting, &., and was the first to introduce the 
alternate system of husbandry on his estates. 

A famuly of the same name possess the lands of Kinmundy, 
in the same county The ancestor of this branch of the 
name 1s said to have sottled m Aberdeenshire about the year 
1690 

The tamily of Ferguson of Ruth in Fife 1s also an anctent 
one They have posacased that estate since the death of the 
first carl of Melville, to whom it belonged, in 1707 The 
unele of the present representative of the famly, Robert Fer- 
guaon, Esq of Rath, M P forthe Kirkealdy distnet of burghs, 
and lord-leutenant of the county of life, was tho eldest son 
of Wiliam Ferguson, keq, bv Jane, daughter of Ronald 
Crawford of Restalng, and mater of Margaret, countess of 
Duinfries. He was clocted in 1806 for Fifeslire, and in 1881 
was returned for the Kirkealdy distnet of burghs. In 1885 
he was chosen for Haddingtonslure, but at the zenoral elec- 
tion of 1847 he was defented by Lord Ransay, and agair 
retummed for hirkealdy He was a cordial pporter of tue 
measures of the Wlug government, and died 3d December 
1840 He murried Mary, only clild and heiress of William 
Hamilton Nisbet, Esq of Dirleton, who had previously been 
countess of Kkigin (sec ante, p 128 of this volume), but had 
no cluldren by her 

Huw brother, General Sir Ronald Crawford Ferguson, onlo- 
nel of the 79th regiment, and MVP? for Nottingham, suc- 
ceeded him, but died 10th Apnl 1841, aged 68. He was 
born at Rwth House in 1778, and entered the army at the 
age of seventeen as an cusign in the 63d foot, and in 1798, 
with the rank of captain, accompanied lin regiment to Flan- 
ders. With the 14th and 87th regiments it was formed into 
a bngnude, commanded by Sir Ralph Albercromby, which 
served at Valenciennes and Dunkirk = In the course of this 
camprgn Captain Kerguson received @ severe wound in the 
knee. In 1794 he beawne mayor im the &4th foot. Upon a 
recond battahon bemp rammed, he was appointed heutenant- 
colonel of that regiment, and was employs d in the reduction 
of the Cape of Good Hope. In 1800 he attained the rank of 
colonel and was employed in the expedition under Brgadier- 
general Muttland, destined to attack various ports on the 
French coast. In 1804 he was appointed brigadier general, 
with the command of the York district, and at the conclusion 
of 1805 he was appointed to the command of the Highland 
bngude, conmeting of the 7Ist, 72d, and 9%d mpiments, in 
the expedition under Mayor-general Sir David Bail, for the 
recapture of the Cape of Good Hope. On the aurronder of 
Cape Fown, 10th February 1806, il health obhged him to 
return to Kugland. In 1808, with the rank of mayor-general, 
he wax appointed to the command of « brigade mnder Sir 
Arthur Wollesley, (afterwards duke of Wellington,) who, in 
hin despatches reluting to the battles of Role and Vimiera, 
fally detailed the operations of the troops under Major 
general Ferguson and dwelt with hugh commendaton on the 
conduct of their commander After the convention of Cin 
tra he returned to England, and was examined by the court 
of Inquiry appumted on that business. He was presented 
with in honorary medal bv los majesty for bus distinguished 
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conduct, and included in a vote of thanks which both houses 
of bestowed upon the gallant officers engaged at 
Roleln and Vimiera. On 25th January 1809, he was ap- 
pointed colonel of the Sualian regiment, and in the same year 
was Domunated to « command in the army under Sir David 
Baird, but he did not arnve st Corunna unfil the British 
troops had quitted that place. In the following year he was 
second in command at Oadiz, but in a few months 
the return of a liver complaint, to which be was subject, ren- 
dered it necessary for him to reeigu his command and repair 
to kngland. On 4th June 1818, he received the rank of 
lieutenant-general, and in 1814 he was appointed second in 
command of the troops in Holland. At the enlargement of 
the order of the Bath in 1815, he was nommated a knight 
commander, and snbsequentlva grand croms. He attained the 
full rank of general 22d July 1880 He first sut in parhament 
for the Kirkcald, burghs, and subsequently for Nottingham 
Sir Runald’s son, Robert Ferguson, Ksq , boru in 1802, suc- 
ceeded to the eatute of Raith, and in Januarv 1841 became 
M P for the Kirkcaldy burghs. He marned m 1859, F mma, 
daughter of James Henry Mandeville, Exg 





FERGUSON, Davin, one of the carly minis- 
ters of the Church of Scotland, supposed to have 
been descended from a respectable family of that 
surname in Ayrshire, was born abont 1582, and 
received his education in the university of Glas- 
gow In 1559, he was one of the reformed teach- 
ers, and appears first to have been settled at 
Carnock, but in July 1560 the comumittee of par- 
Hament, when distnbuting muusters to the chief 
pincers in the kingdom, allotted Mr Ferguson to 
the town of Dunfermline He was moderator of 
the Assembly which met at Edinburgh ou the 6th 
vf March 1573, and again on the 24th October 
1578, and was usually afterwards, for many years, 
chosen one of the sssessors to the moderator, to 
prepare matters to be treated m the Assembly 
He took a prominent part in all the ecclesiastical 
proceedings of the period, and was one of the min- 
latera who were with the regent Morton previous 
to his execution, June 2, 1581 On that occa- 
sion, with two of his brethren, he was sent to the 
king at Holy roodhouse, to report to him the exact 
trath of Morton's confession In 1582 he was 
appointed by the Assembly, commissioner for the 
west end of Fife, to plant ministers and establish 
churches In that district, and was often one of 
the ministers sent to wait npon the king on the 
affairs of the church In July 1583, when Mr 
Robert Pont, Mr Robert Lindsay, and Mi John 
Davidson were directed, by the presbytery of Ed- 
inburgh, to go to the king at Falkland, and ad- 
moniah him to beware of innovations at court, 
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&., they were accompanied thither by Mr. Fer 

guson On being adwitted to the king’s cabinet, 
his majesty asked ‘where were all their admoni- 
tions that time twelvemonth?” Mr Ferguson 
replied, ‘‘ If it were not for love of your grace, we 
could have found another place to have spoken 
our minds than here,” which saying made the 
king ‘to shrink in his face’ Mr Ferguson then 
merrily said, ‘Sir, I would there were not a sur- 
name in Scotland, for they make all the cummer ” 
The king answered, ‘And so would I.” ‘No, 
Sir,” he continued in the same strain, “if you go 
to surnames with it, 1 will reckon with the beat of 
you im antiquity, fur King Fergus was the first 
king in Scotland, and 1 am Fergus-son , but, al- 
ways, because, Sir, you are an honest man, and 
hath the possession, I will give you my right,” 
which put the king in a good humonr, and be ex- 
claimed, ‘See, will you hear lim!” He after- 
wards sud, ‘‘ There was no hing in Europe would 
have suffered the things that he had suffered ,” to 
which Mr Feiguson answered, “I would not 
have you like any other king in Europe What 
ure they all but marderers of the saints of God? 
the king of Frauce especially , but )ou have been 
otherwise brought up” ‘Il am cathole king of 
Scotland,” suid the king, ‘‘und may choode any 
that I like best to be company with me, and I like 
thom best that are with me for the present ” 
Some of the munusters were not well pleased with 
this speech Mr Ferguson, addressmg them, 
said, ‘No, brethren, he iw universal king, and 
may make choice of his company, as David did, 
in the 110th Psalm” He had previously tdld the 
king that he had seen lus version in metre of that 
psalm, and, commending it lighly, he exhorted 
him that, as he had acquainted himself especially 
with it, so he should follow David's example On 
Mr Javidson makimg some severe remarks to the 
king, Mr Ferguson, fearing that he was going 
too far, said to his majesty, “There was no wis- 
dom in keeping the murderers that slow his ‘ good- 
wchur’ and father, or their posterity, about bim ” 
He subsequently directed his speech to Culonel 
Stewart, (created earl of Arran,) the king's fa- 
vourite at that time, and exhorted him to beware 
what conneel he gave to the king, ‘for, assure 
yourself,” said he, “if you counsel him to place 
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and displace the nobility as you please, they will 
not bear it at your hands, who is but a mean 
man.” The colonel, we are told, stormed at the 
first, but was soon glad to cool down After 
some fair speeches, they took their leave, the king 
laying his hands upon every one of them [Cal- 
derwood's Hyt of the Kirk of Scotland, vol ii p 
717 and App vol vin pp 247, 248] In the 
following month he and s:x other ministers were 
cited by the king to attend a convention at St 
Andrews, when they appeared and gave in a pa- 
per, in answer to certain allegations made against 
them, but nothing of importance was done, except 
the issuing of a new proclamation against those 
engaged in the Raid of Ruthven 

On the renewal of the covenant in the synud of 
Fife, 12th May 1596, after an exhortation and 
address by the moderator, Mr Ferguson “ spoke,” 
says Melville, ‘‘ very pleasantly and comfortably” 
of the beginning and success of the reformation in 
Scotland, when the ministers were few in number, 
only six, whereof he was one, bnt they went 
mightily forward in the work, without fear or care 
of the world, aud prevailed, when there was no 
mention of stipend, and the authorities, both ec- 
clesiastical and civil, opposed themselves, and 
scarcely 8 man of nime or reputation gave the 
cause their support , but now it had fallen to that, 
that the fear or flattery of men, care of getting, or 
fear of loamg atipend and means of life, had 
wenkened the hearts of a multitude of mimaters, 
and others 
marks xn exhortation suitable to the occasion 
[Melulle’s Diary, p 236 ] 

At the mecting of the synod of Fife m Fobruais 
1597, Mr Ferguson, the oldest ministe: at that 
time in Scotland, spoke ‘gravely, clemly, and at 
length,’ against the bishops, showing how that the 
corruptions of that office had been espied by the 
Charch of Scotland from the beguming, and what 
pains had been taken both im doctrine from the 
pulpits and in assemblies, fur pu ying and altoge- 
ther putting away thereof, but now he perceived 
a design of erecting them agnm, conveyed in such 
a manner as he could compare to nothing better 
than that which the Greeks used for the over- 
throw of the ancient city and kingdom of Troy, 
busking np a brave horse, and by a crafty Sinon 


He concluded by joming to his re- 
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persuading them to pluck down the walls with 
their own hands, to receive that in for ther honour 
and welfare, which served for thelr utter wreck 
and destruction Therefore, he would, with the 
brethren who had given good warning, cry, ‘ Equo 
ne credite Tencri'!’ ([Zird p 289 ] 

Mr Ferguson died the following year (1598) 
Three years before, hia danghter Grizel was mar- 
ried to Mr John Row, minister of Carnock, one 
of the sons of Mr John Row, the eminent reform- 
er In all the church histories, Mr Ferguson 1s 
spoken of in the most respectfnl terms Spottis- 
wood says of him that ‘he was jyocnnd and pleasant 
in hia diaposition, which made lim well regarded 
in court and country,” and that “he was a wise 
man and a good preacher” Some of what were 
called lus ‘‘ wise and merry sayings,” which he 
directed against the prelates, whom he always 
opposed, have been recorded It is supposed that 
he was the person who firat applied the ludicrous 
name of *’Tulchan bishops’ to those ministers who 
accepted of bishoprics, the revenues of which were 
chiefly enjoyed by the nobles and great barons 
A tulchan in the old Scottish language means a 
cals skin, stuffed with straw, set up beside a 
cow, to make her yield hei milk While the new 
order of bishops, established i 1572, nominally 
held the benefices, the greater part of the reve- 
nues were drawn by some nobleman o1 another, 
and thus the term was a very apprupriate one 

Mi Ferguson began a History of the Chureh 
of Scotland, which was continued by his son-in- 
law, the nunister at Carnock, whose son, Mr 
John Row, principal of King’s college, Old Aber- 
deen, enlarged it with additional information 
The work bears the name of Row’s manuscript, 
and consists chiefly of an abridgment of the acts 
of the General Assembly A collection of Scots 
Proverbs, published at Edmburgh, shortly after 
his death, were said to have been collected by the 
minister of Dunfermline, who both im speaking 
and preaching, used to talk proverbs, and there 
ia no doubt that we owe to him many of those 
colloquial sayings which have long, mn Scotland at 
least, been “ familar as houschold words ” 

FERGUSON, Roprrt, styled *‘ The Plotter,” 
a famous Iudependeut preacher aud political in- 
triguer, was born w Scotland about 1698. It is 
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stated in some of the accounts regarding him that 
he at one time held a benefice in the county of 
Kent, from which he was ejected in 1662 for non- 
conformity He afterwards taught au scademy 
at Islington, in the neighbourhood of London, and 
preached at a-chapel in Moorfields. His intrign- 
ing disposition, restless and unprincipled charac- 
ter, and great influence as a popolar preacher in 
the city, recommended him to the ear] of Shaftes- 
bury as a fit person to engage in the plans then in 
agitation against the government His chapel 
was crowded by fanatics, whom he fired by his 
political sermons, and occasionally excited by 
libela and pamphlets, printed from a private press 
of which he had the management is style was 
of that diffuse, coarse, and periphrastic nature, 
which is most suited to the mob Among other 
pamphiets he wrote an ‘ Appen! from the Country 
to the City,’ in which he plainly pomted ont the 
duke of Monmouth as successor to the crown 

In the Ryehouse plot, and particularly with re- 
gard to the ten thonsand London boys whom 
Shaftesbury was tu head, Ferguaon acted 2 pro- 
minent part, and was intrusted with the secret of 
that atatesman’s place of retirement in the negh- 
bourhood of Wapping, while it was concealed 
from Russell and Monmonth In the proclama- 
tion, dated August 2 1683, issued for apprehend- 
ing the conspirators, he i thos deseribed =“ Ro- 
bert Ferguson, a tall lean man, dark brown han, 
a great Roman nose, thin-jawed, heat in his face, 
xperks in the Scotch tone, a sharp piercing eye, 
atoops a little in the shoulders He has a shaf- 
fling gait that differs from all men, wears his 
periwig down nimost over Ins eyes, about 45 or 
46 years old” When Shaftesbury left England, 
Ferguson was one of the companions of his flight. 
He soon, however, returned from Holland, and 
engaged in a new conspiracy for assassinating the 
king and the duke of York, on their return from 
Newmarket * As treaanrer of those mvolved in 
it, he paid for the arms, and by his daring Ian- 
guage encouraged them to the enterprise, offer- 
ing, in mockery, to consecrate the blunderbuss 
which was to be fired into the carriage When 
the plot was discovered, he took Icave of his aaso- 
clates with xo much gaicty that he was auspected 
of having correspondence with the (.overnment 
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Ferguson now retired a second time to Holland, 
where he joined the unfortunate Monmouth, and 
drew up the declaration issued on his landing. 
He earnestly eutreated Monmonth to assume the 
title of king, and at their last interview, the 
duke Informed his uncle that Ferguson had been 
the chief instigator of the whole affair Ferguson 
was taken the third day after the hattle of Sedge- 
moor, and James frecly pardoned and dismissed 
lim, when he returned to Holland, and took an 
active part in the intrigues which preceded the 
Revolution He secured the support of the Dis- 
scnters for the prince of Orange, and endeavoured 
to press upon William a due sense of the impor- 
tance of that section of the people After the 
Revolution, he was rewarded with the post of 
housekeeper to the Excise Office, worth five hun- 
dred pounds a-yenr But he was only in his ele- 
ment when engaged in ‘treasons, stratagems, 
aud spoils ,” and having taken an active share in 
all the cobals which had for their object the ex- 
pulsion of James from the throne, he now joined 
with the same zeal in endeavouring to get him 
restored to it In 1689 he became deeply engaged 
with Sir James Montgomery and the other pres- 
bvterina, who, discontented with King William, 
had umited with the Jacobites The marquis of 
Annandale having sabsconded, Ferguson secreted 
hun for several weeks, a kindness which the mar- 
quis repaid by betraying him to the Government 
With his usual good fortune, he was dismissed 
withont tnal or punishment, yet still continued 
to show himself worthy of the title of ‘the Plot- 
ter,” by cugaying in every uew conspiracy , and 
every year published one or two political pam- 
phiets, the last bemg an attack upon Trenchard, 
the secretary of state, fur the use of blank and 
general warrants Whrt was perhaps the most 
remarkable feature in the character of this extra- 
ordinary mdividual waa, that although he was an 
active agent iu all the plots of that period, and 
was intiusted with the secrets of all parties, he 


never betrayed any of his associates He died in 
1714s Eha publications are 
Justification only npon a xatinfaction Lond. 1668, 12me. 


Enquiry into the Nature of Moral Virtue, and in distins- 
tion to Goapel Holiness, Lond. 1678, 8vo. 

The Interest of Reason in Religivn, of the use of Scripture 
Metaphors, and ot the Union betwixt Christ and Believers: 
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with Reflections on a Discourse by Mr Sherlock. London, 
1675, 8vo. 

A jast and modest Vindication of the Soots design for the 
having established a Colony at Daren. Lond. 1699, 12ino. 

Qualifications requisite m a Minister of State. Loud. 
re ce of the Obligations the States of Holland have 
to Great Britain. Lond. 1711, &vo 

Hustory of the Revolution. Lond 1727, 8vo. 

FERGUSON, Wriutam, a painter of some 
eminence, who flourished in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, was a native of Scotland, and after learning 
the rudiments of his art in his native country, tra- 
velled to Italy and France He excelled in paint- 
ing dead fowls, particularly pigeons and partridges, 
and other subjects of still hfe He died about 1690 

FERGUSON, James, an eminent self-taught 
experimental plulosopher, mechanist, and astro- 
nomer, was born of poor parents in the neighbour- 
hood of Keith m Banffshire, in 1710 Ile learned 
to read by hearing lus fathe: teach his elder bro 
ther the Catechism, and very early discovered a 
peculiar taste for mechanica, which first arose on 
seeing his father use a lever in mending a@ part of 
the roof of the honse which had become decay ed 
He afterwards made a watch im wood - work, | 
on being once shown the inside of one When | 
very young he was employed by a neighbouring 
farmer to tend his sheep, in which situation he 
acquired a knowledge of the stars, and constructed 
a celestial globe By another self-informed genius, 
one Alexander Cantley, butler to ‘Thomas Grant, 
Fsq of Achoynamey, he was taught decimal arith- 
metic, algebra, and the clements of geometry 
His extraordinary ingenuity imtroduced him to | 
Sir James Dunbar of Dun, and some of the 
neighbouring gentlemen, who assisted hun by then 
countenance and advice, and having learned | 
draw, he soon begun to take portraits in minia- 
ture with Indian inh, by which employment he 
supported huneelf and family (for he had married 
in May 1789) for several years, at first in Edin- 
burgh, and afterwards im London It appears 
that having acquired, during his first residence im 
Edinburgh, some knowledge uf anatomy, surgery, 
and physic, he endeavoured to establish himself us | 


a doctor in that part of the country where his fa- 
ther lived , but to hia mortification he found that | 
ali his medical theories were of Iittle use in prac- | 
tice. and he soon relinquished the attempt 








In 1740 he invented his Astronomical Rotula 
for showing the new moons and eclipses, and hav- 
ing got the plates engraved, he published it, and 
this ingenious invention sold very well till 1752, 
when the change in the style rendered it useless 
In 1743 he went to London, where he published 
some Astronomical ‘Tables and Calculations, and 
afterwards delivered public lectures in experimental 
philosophy, which were very successful He was 
the author of various other works in astronomy, 
mechanics, & ,a list of which issubjomed But his 
greatest work is his ‘ Astronomy explained upon Sir 
Isaac Newton's Piinciples, and made easy to those 
who have not studied mathematics’ lw deline- 
ation of the complex lime of the moon’s motion 
procured him, im 1763, the honour of being elected 
a Fellow of the Royal Society of London, without 
the payment of the usual fees His dissertations 
and imventions im mechanics and other branches 
of the mathematics introduced him to the notice 
and fay our of George the Third, who, when prince 
of Wales, attended tus lectures, and on his acces- 
sion to the throm, conferred on him a pension of 
fifty pounds a-year = Subyomed is his portrait 
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him, under the belief that he was very poor, as 
well as by his own frugality and prudence, he had 
saved money to the amount of six thousand 
pounds. His works are 3 


Description of a new Orrery Lond. 1746, 4to. 

Dissertation on the Phssnomens of the Harvest Moon; also 
The Description and Use of s new four-wheeled Orrery , and 
an Essay upon the Moon's turmng round her own axu. 
Lond 1747, 8vo. 

A brief Description of the Solar System , to winch is sub- 
Joined, An Astronomics) Account of the year of our Saviour's 
Orvcifizion Lond 1754, 8vo. 

An ‘dea of the Material Universe, deduced from a Survey 
of the Solar System Taond. 1754, 8vo. 

Astronomy explained, upon Sir Issac Newton's Principles, 
and made earv to those who have not studied Mathematics. 
-[ond. 1756, 1757, 4to The same; to which 1s added, A 
plain Method of finding the distances of all the Planets from 
the Sun, by the tranmt of Venus over the Sun's disk Lond 
1764, 4to. 5th edit. 1772 A new edit. by Dr Brewster 
1811, 2 vols. 8vo. And Pintea, 4to 

Lectures on Select Subjects in Mechanics, Hydrostatics, 
Pnenmation, and Optics, with the Art of Dialling, and the 
use of Globea, and the Calculation of the mean times of new 
and fall Moons and Eclipses. Lond 1760 Svo 1764, 4to. 

Supplement to Mr Fergnson’s book of Lectures on Me- 
chanica, Hydrostaticx, Pneumatics, and Optica, containing 
18 copperplates, with descmptions of the machinery which he 
has added to hw apparatus since that book was published. 
Lond. 1767, 4to. 4th edit. 1772 1790, 8vo Of this work 
nn improved edition was published, Edin 1805, 2 vols. 8vo, 
by Dr Brewster 

A plain Method of determining the Parallax of Venus, by 
her trunait over the Son, and from them by analogy, the 
Parallax and distance of the Sun, and of ull the rest of the 
Planets. Lond 1761, 4to 

A Letter to Mr John hennedy, in answer to hin Exanu- 
nation of M F's Remarks (inserted in the Critical Review 
for May, 1768) npon Mr Kennedy's System of Astronomical 
Chronology Lond 1763, 8vo. 

Astronomical Tnbles, and Precepta, for calculating the true 
tunes of new and full Moons, &c. Lond. 1763, 8vo. 

Tables and Trcts relative to several Arts and Sciences. 
Lond. 1767, 8vo. 

An Easy Introduction to Astronomy, for young Gentlemen 
and Ladies. Lond 1768 8vo. 2d edit. Lond. 1769, 8vo 

Introduction to Flectriaty, &c. lustrated with copper- 
plates. Tond. 1770 Avo. 2d edit. 1775 1790 

Relect Mechanical Lxercues, showmg huw to construct 
different Clooka, Orreries, and Sun-dials, on plain and eaxv 
principles. [lluatrated with plates, to which is prefixed A 
short Account of the Author, written by nmself London, 
1778, 8vo. 

The Art of Drawing in Perapective, made easy to thone 
who bave no previous knowledge of Mathematica. Pilates. 
Lond. 1775, 8vo. 

The Phenomena of Venua, represented in an Orrery Phil 
Trans. Abr ix. 226. 1746. 

An improvement of the Celestial Globe Ib. 351 1747 

Description of a prece of Mechanism contnved by him, fur 
axhibiting the time, duration, and quantity of Solar Eclipses, 
ka all places of the earth. Ib. x. 454. 1754 

A Delmeation of the Transit of Venus, expected in the 
year 1769 Ib. xi 685. 17 











Of = remarkable Fish taken in King’s Road, Bristel. Th 
717 1768. The Long Angler of Pennant, or Sophius Con- 
ublicus of Shaw 

On the Eclipse of the San, April 1, 1764. Ib. xii. 5. 1768. 

of a new Crane which has four afferent pow- 
era. Ib. 86. 1764. 

Observations made at Liverpool of the Lunar and Solar 
Eclipses. Ib. 118. 1764 

Description of a new Hygrometer Ib. 151 

The quantity of time in any number of Lunations, &ec. &c. 
&c. Ib 197 1765 

A new Method of constructing Sun-dials, for any given 
Latitude, without the assistance of Dialling Scales, or Loga- 
rithmic calculations. Jb. 454 1767 


FERGUSON, Apam, LL.D, an eminent his- 
torian and moral philosopher, was born, in 1734, 
at Logierait, Perthshire, of which parish his father 
was minister He was the youngest of a numer- 
ons family of children, by a lady who was a native 
of Aberdeenshire He was educated at the school 
of Perth, from whence he removed, in October 
1789, to the university of St Andrews, and afte: 
obtaining lus degree of M A he went to Edin- 
burgh to attend the divimty class The Scottish 
capital, at this period, seemed justly to merit the 
appellation, subsequently bestowed by Dr Juhn- 
son, of “‘a hot-bed of genius,” and soon after his 
arrival young Ferguson became a member of a 
philosophical society, which numbered among its 
members Dr Robertson, Dr Blair, Mr John 
Home, the author of ‘Douglas,’ Mr Alexander 
Carlyle, and other distinguished names By the 
influence of Mr Murray, brother to the celebrated 
Lord Elibank, Mr Ferguson ubtained the situa- 
tion of chaplain to the 42d regiment, with which 
he served in Flanders till the peace of Aix-la- 
Chapelle, when he returned home on leave of ab- 
sence In 1757 he resigned his chaplaincy, and 
soon after became tutor m the family of the earl 
of Bute, in which situation he continued for two 
years 

In 1759 he was appointed professor of natural 
philosophy in the university of Edinburgh, which 
chair he resigned, in 1764, for that of moral phi- 
losophy In 1767 he published lis ‘Essay on 
Civil Society,’ a work which contributed not a 
little to raise him in public estimation, and the 
university accordingly hastened to confer on him 
the degree of LL I) Soon after this he married 
a Misa Burnet, the nicce of Dr Black In 1778 
he accompanied the Inte earl of Chesterfield in hia 
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travels on the Continent. After an ubsence of a 
year and a half he resumed his former occupa- 
tlons, the chair of moral philosophy having been, 
in the meantime, filled by Dugald Stewart 

In 1778, through the influence of his friend, Mr 
Henry Dundas, afterwards Lord Melville, he was 
appointed secretary to the commussioners sent out 
to America, to endeavour to effect a reconciliation 
with the revolted colonies, and accordingly accom- 
panied them to Philadelphia, but the mission, as 
might have been expected, proved a failure On 
his return, Dr Ferguson resumed the duties of his 
professorship, and proceeded with the preparation 
of his ‘ History of the Progress and Termination 
of the Roman Republic,’ on which he had been 
engaged before going to America In 1785 he re- 
signed the chair of moral plulosophy in favour of 
Mr Dugald Stewart, while he himself was per- 
mitted to retire on the salary of the mathematical 
class = The subyomed woodcut w fiom a portrait 
by Reynolds 





Belng now in the enjoyment of good health and 
a competent fortune, he again visited the Conti- 
nent, with the intention of proceeding to Rome, 
but was prevented by the events of the first 
French Revolution On his return he settled at 
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ut the patriarchal age of uninety-tiree, leaving 
three sons and three daughters He was the last 


of the great men of the preceding century whose 
writings did honour to thelr age and to their na- 
tive country His works are 


An Essay on the History of Civil Society, treating ot the 
general charactenstics of human nature, of the history of 
rade nations, of the lustery of policy and arts, of the conse- 
quences that result from the advancement of civil and com- 
mercial arts, of the decline of nations, and of corruption and 
pohtioal slavery kdin 1767, 4to. 7th edit. Lond 1814, 8vo. 

Institutes of Moral Plnlosophy, for the use of Students. 
Edin 1769, 1770, 12mv 

Answers to Dr Price's Obser ations on Civil and Religions 
Liberty 1776 

The History of the Progress and Ternunation of the Roman 
Republic. Illustrated with imnpsx, Lond. 1788, 8 vola. 4to. 
Also in 5 vols. 8vo, 

Principles of Moral and Political Science , bemg chiefly a 
retrospect of Lectures delivered m the Colley. of kdinburgh 
Lond 1792, 2 vols. 4to 

Lectures on select subjects, with Notes, and au Appendix, 
by David Brewster Edin 1805, 2 voln 8vo 








FERGUSSON, Ronent, a poet of considerable 
met, was born at Edinburgh, September 5, 1750, 
the third son of Willham Feigusson, who came 
orginally from Tarland, Aberdeenshire, and Eli- 
yabeth, lis wife, youngest daughter of John For- 
bes, tackaman of Templeton, Hillockhead, and 
Wollhead in the same county, a cadet of the fam- 
ily of ‘Tulquhon His father was first a clerk to a 
haberdashe:, afterwards to a company of uphol- 
sterers, subsequently to a namesake, a writer to 
the signet, and ultimately he became managing 
lek in the linen department of the British Linen 
Company, now one of the wealthiest banking 
establishments m Scotland After beng for about 
31X months at the school of a Mr Philp, a teacher 
of English m Niddry’s Wynd, of his native city, 
the poet was removed to the High School, in 1756, 
where he remained for four years, his attend- 
ance being occasionally imterrupted by ill health 
While yet a mere cluld, he tuok preat delight in 
reading the Bible, and as 2 proof of the impression 
which at this period it+ precepts made on his sus- 
ceptible mind, one of luis biogiaphers (Peterkin) 
relates that one day, after perusing a portion of 
the Proverbs, he entcred Jus mother’s apartment 
in tears, calling on her to “wilnp him” On his 
mother asking him why? he answered, ‘*O mo- 
thei! he that spareth the rod, hateth the child ” 


St. Andrews, where he died, February 22, 1816, | Through the influence of the earl of Findlater, 
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then chancellor of Scotland, to whom his uncle, 
Mr John Forbes, was factor, a presentation was 
procured for him by his father, to a bursary, (or 
exhibition, as it is called in Engiand,) ‘7 the Rev 

David Fergusson of Strathmartine, which pro- 
vided for ‘“‘the maintenance and education of two 
poor male children,” of the name of Fergusson, at 
the Grammar school of Dundee and the college 
of 8t Andrews, and he was accordingly removed 
in 1762 to Dundee, at the school of which 
town he remained for two years At the age 
of fourteen he was transferred, in terms of thc 
bursary, to the university of St. Andrews, and en- 
tered in the unlted colleges of St Salvator and 
St Leonard, with an allowance of ten pounds 
sterling yearly He was originally intended for 
the church, and on matnculating in February 
1765, he became a student in the Latin and Greek 
classes, but although his attainments were respec 

table, he had no great predilection for the classic» 

Possessing an inexhanatible fund of wit and good 
nature, with a natural talent for minners, he in- 
dulged, whilst at college, in many youthful frotics, 
one of which caused him to be “extruded” for 
four days, (not ‘formally expelled,” as inconsid- 
erately stated by one of Ins biographera) from the 
nniversity From his excellent voice, he was 
required frequently to officiate as precentor in the 
college chapel, and to get 11 of this to him dis- 
tasteful employment, he had given up the name of 
® person to be prayed for, in the fullowing very in- 
decorons terms  ‘“ Remember in prayer, a young 
man (then present) of whom, from the sudden 
effecta of inebnety, there appears but small hope 
of recovery” He had also taken part in a riot 

It was while at college that he first began to 
rhyme, and ‘certam Macuronic satires againat 
some of the mastera’ were early ascribed to him 

His biographers generally have agreed that none of 
the college productions of his muse are among his 
pnblished pieces | The anthor, however, of his life 
prefixed to the edition of his poems published by 
A Fuallarton and Co im 1851, thinks the ‘ Elegy 
on the death of Di Gregory’ one of these early 
pleces, written when Fergusson had not attained 
his fifteenth year, and he has accordingly placed it 
firat in the poems His superior abilities, playfal 
disposition, and turn for poetry, recommended 


him to the favour of Dr Wilkie, aathor of the 
‘Epigoniad,’ then professor of natural philosophy 
at &. Andrews, who occasionally employed him 
to transcribe his lectures While at the univer- 
sity, it seems, that mathematics was his favourite 
study, and he had made considerable progress in 
natural philosophy 

At the close of the session 1767-8, his bursary 
course being concluded, Ferguazon left St An- 
drews, and his father having died the previous 
year, he returned to his ‘widowed mother in Ed- 
inbargh' We had abandoned the design of be- 
coming a minister, and after some time spent at 
home nndecided what to do, he paid a visit early 
in 1769 to lis uncle (a brother of his mother), 
Mr John Forbes, at Round Lichnot, near Aber- 
deen, who was in good circumstances, in the hope 
of procuring some employment through hus influ- 
ence Tie had previously during a college vacation 
spent several weeks with him, and he now, in 
consequence of a renewed invitation, remained 
with him six months Much nnmerited obloquy 
has been thrown by Fergusson’s biographers on 
this uncle for his treatment of the poet Accord- 
ing to Dr Irving, who scems to have received 
ver) incorrect information on the subject, his 
clothes beginning to asaume a shabby appearance, 
he received a hint that he was no longer consid- 
ered a proper guest at his uncle’s table, on which, 
in a highly indignant mood, he retired to a publie- 
house in the neighbourhood, and wrote a letter of 
remonatrance to his relative, which induced the 
lutter to send him a few shillings to assist him on 
his return to Edinburgh, which journey he per- 
formed on foot The author (A B G) of the 
Life of Fergusson published im 1851, deriving his 
information from Mr John Forbes, writer, Old 
Meldrum, grandson of the poet's uncle, gives the 
following account of the real circumstances attend- 
ing the departure of the poet from his uncle's 
house, on the occasion in question “The earl of 
Findlater, having occasion to travel north to Mr 
Forbes’ residence wrote to him that he intended 
to pass his house on a given day and that he 
should dime with him Mr Forbes, in conse- 
quence, invited Keith Urquhart, Esq, of Mel- 
drum, his nearest employer. to meet his lordship, 
and on the day appointed he instructed Fergusson 
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to dress himself, and to be in waiting to come into 
the dining-room, along with his own sons, one of 
whom was the father of the present Mr Forbes, 
and my narrator, when he should send for them 
after dinner, as he was very desirous to introduce 
his nephew to his guests, who might, from their 
high station ané influence, matenally forward his 
fature prospects Fergusson timeously appeared 
in his ‘best suit,’ but finding the intervening 
hours hang heavily on his hands, he proceeded to 
the Wood of Lichnot at about a quarter of a mile’s 
distance, and there consumed the time in climbing 
trees and swinging on the branches He returned 
in the nick of time to anawer the summons to the 
dining-room, but without having had leisure either 
to brush the ‘ green’ and soil from his clothes, or to 
get some unseemly ‘rents’ repaired Seeing him 
appear in such a sorry plglt, Mr Forbes was 
greatly irritated, aud from bis disreputable ap- 
pearance, to a certain oxtent lost his ‘temper,’ 
aud sharply ordered Ferguason out of the room 
On the party rising from table some hours after- 
wards, it was found that the poet had disappeared 
On inquiry being made, a servant romembered 
seeing him, ‘ with a bundle under lus arm,’ on the 
road which led to Aberdeen His uncle at once 
surmising, from his peculiarly sensitive nature, 
that he had ‘left,’ despatched a messenger on 
horseback after bim, to ‘entreat his return ,’ or, 
at all events, his acceptance of the means to carry 
him comfortably to Edinburgh, which he sent 
with the servant The messenger overtook him, 
a dozen of miles o1 so on his journey , but he per- 
cnptorily declined coming back, nor would he 
accept the proffered supplies” It is farther stated 
that no inn or public-house existed within miles 
of Round Lichnot, and no letter of remonstrance 
or otherwise from Fergusson was ever received by 
Mr Forbes ‘Asa proof,” continues the biogra- 
pher, “that the mother of the poet entertained no 
ill feeling against her brother for the (apocryphal) 
ungenerous treatment of her son, 1t may be men- 
tloned that, after his death, she was accustomed 
to visit the north, when she invariably resided 
with her brother at Forresterhill.” He relates, 
on the authority of his informant above mentioned 
that while at Round Lichnot, the poet was accna- 
tomed to assemble the servants whio had been de- 
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tained from public worship on the Sabbaths, and, 
taking his stand at the mouth of the peat-stack, 
he would address them for more than an hour at 
a time, in language so eloquent and fervid, that 
Mr Forbes (the uncle) distinctly remembered to 
have often seen them bathed in tears [Z2/2, 
1851, p Ixxi] 

Shortly after his return to Edinburgh he obtain- 
ed an inferior situation in the commissary clerk's 
Office, his sole occupation being the copying of 
law papers at so much per page This he soon 
relinquished, and, after some months’ idleness, he 
accepted a similar situation in the office of the 
sherlff-clerk, where he continued for the remain- 
der of his life Before he had reached his twen- 
tieth year, many of his poems had made their 
appearance in Ruddiman's ‘Weekly Magazine ' 
The great merit of Ins productions soon began to 
be acknowledged , he became a knight or member 
of the famous “‘ Cape club,” and as his powers cf 
song and convivial qualities rendered him at all 
times an attractive companion, his society was 
eagerly sought after, and he was thus led into 
habits of excess and dissipation, which impaired 
has feeble constitution, and broucbt on, first, reli- 
gious melancholy, and ultimately insanity Hav- 
ing experienced a temporary relief from = thia 
dreadful malady, he resumed his visits to his 
friends, but had one night the misfortune to fall 
down a stair, when he received a severe contusion 
on the head He was carried home inscnsible, but 
at Jength m his delirium became #0 ontrageous, 
that it was not without difficulty that the united 
force of several men could reatrain his violence 
The humble circumstances of his mother compelled 
her to remove him to the public Innatic asylum, 
or Bedlam Two of his most imtimate friends 
called and induced lim to go into a sedan-chair, 
as if he had been about to make an evening visit 
When they reached the place of their destination, 
and stopped within the porch, the poor youth dis- 
covered instantaneously the deception He looked 
with a strange, wild, questioning glance all round 
and with choking agony raixed such a piteous and 
fearful cry as never departed from the memory of 
those who accompanied hun He was reatleas and 
desperate the whole of the first night, but in the 
morning when his mother and sister visited him 
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he was calm and resigned He had at first ima- 
gined himself a king, and had placed on his head 
a crown of straw neatly plaited with his own 
hands. This delusion, however, had--vanished 
He thanked his mother and sister for their kind- 
ness He reminded them of his presentiment or 
the calamity that was now upon him’ He en- 
treated his sister to bring her ‘seam’ and sit be- 
sido him To all which they could only reply 
with tears He checked their grief, told them he 
was well cared for, and expressed a hope that he 
should soon be restored to them At other times, 
however, he was greatly and painfally excited, 
exclaiming that he ‘should be a minister of the 
glorious gospel,’ that they ‘should all see him a 
burning and a shining light.’ Frequently too he 
would sing with a beauty and pathos and tremu- 
lous tenderness the ‘ Birks of Invermay,’ and other 
favourite Scottish melodies, such as before he had 
never reached At the end of two months he 
died in the asylum, October 16, 1774, aged only 
twenty-four The circumstances of his death are 
peculiarly tonching ‘The evening was chilly 
and damp His feet felt very cold He asked 
his mother to gather up the bed-clothes and sit 
upon frem She did so Tle looked wistfully at 
his mother, and said, ‘Oh! mother, this is kind 
indeed * but again he complaincd that lis feet 
were ‘cold, cold’ When they prepared to leave 
he entreated them to remain ‘O do not go, 
mother, yet,—do not leave me’ It was the time 
however for ‘shutting np’ They parted And 
in the silence of that night, and alone, he died ” 

Ho was buried in the Canongate churchyard, 
and his grave remained without a stone to tell the 
place, till the kindred spirit of Robert Burns led 
him, in 1787, to erect one at his own expense, 
with the following inscription 


“ No sculptur'd marble here, nor pompous lay, 
No storied urn, nor animated bust! 
This simple stone directs pale Scotia’s way, 
To pour her sorrows o'er her poet's dust.” 


One of Fergusson’s early associates of the name 
of Burnet, belonging, it is understood, to the Bur- 
neta of Kemnay, having prospered in the East 
Indies, had sent a pressing invitation to Fergus- 
son to go out to India, enclosing a draught of a 
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hundred pounds to defray the expenses of his out- 
fit, but it arrived a few days after the poet's death 
The relatives in Scotland of the generous donor 
ordered the amount to be retained by his afflicted 
mother 

The first edition of Fergusson’s Poems, being & 
collection of such pieces as had appeared in the 
‘Weekly Magazine,’ with the addition of a few 
others, was published in 1778, the year before his 
death, and they have often been reprinted. It is 
gratifying to know that the belief that Fergusson 
never reaped any pecuniary benefit from his po- 
ems, is not founded in fact According to a state- 
ment made by Miss Ruddiman to his biographer 
of 1851, for his contributions to the ‘ Weekly 
Magazine’ the poet received from the proprietors 
thereof, W and T Ruddiman, ‘not large but 
regular payment, and two suita of clothes, an 
everyday and Sabbath suit every year” More- 
over, his volume of 1778 was published by a sub- 
scription obtained the previous year, and “he sold 
upwards of five hundred copics, many of them at 
an advanced price He had a balance remain- 
ing of at least £50, a sum which was to him a 
little fortune” [Life of 1851, p Ixxxv] An 
edition of his poems published at Glasgow in 
1800, contaims an account of his life by Dr Ir- 
ving <A Life by Peterkin 1s also prefixed to the 
London edition of his Poems, which appeared in 
1807 

Fergnsson is represented by all his biographers 
as being of a humane and amiable disposition 
To the most sprightly fancy, we are told, he 
joined the more engaging qualitics of modesty, a 
gentle temper, and the greatest goodness of heart, 
and such was the benevolence of his disposition 
that he would often bestow the last farthing upon 
those who solicited his chanty 
admired by all who are capable of appreciating 
true poctry, and he is justly considered the third 
of Scotland's national poets, Burns and Ramsay 
only being classed before him 

Of his personal appearance, Sommers, one of his 
biographers, who knew him personally, has left 
the following acconnt —He was about five feet 
six Inches high, and well-shaped His complexion 
fair, but rather pale His eyes fall, black, and 
plercing His nose long, his lips thin, his tecth 
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well set and white. His neck long, and well pro- 
portioned. His shoulders narrow, and his limbs 
long, but more sinewy than fleshy His voice 
strong, clear, and melodious Remarkably fond 
of old Scots songs, and the best singer of the 
‘ Birks of Invermay' I ever heard. When speak- 
ing, he was qaick, forcible, and complaisant In 
walking he appeared smart, erect, and unaffected 
‘“ Ferguseon’s manners,” says the author of the 
Life prefixed to his Works published in 1857, 
“‘were always accommodated to the moment he 
was gay, serious, set the table in a roar, charmed 
with his powers of song, or bore with becoming 
dignity his part im learned or philosophical disqui- 
sition” ‘In short, he had united,” remarks Alex- 
ander Campbell (Life, p 300), ‘the sprightliness 
and innocence of a child, with the knowledge of a 
profound and judicious thinker ” 

The poet had a brother, Henry, who was at one 
time a teache: of fencing and sword exercise in 
Edinburgh His class book, ontitled, ‘A Diction- 
ary, explaining the terms, guards, and positions, 
used in the art of the small sword By Hary 
Fergusson,’ was ‘Printed [at Edinburgh] in the 
vear MPCOLXVIT. Tract, pp 28,’ with the motto, 

“Ah me! what penis do environ, 
The man who meddles with cold iron 

Not meeting, it appears, with anything like ade- 
quate success as a teacher, he became a suilor, and 
served as master-at-arms on board the Tartar man- 
of-war, on the breaking out of hostilities with 
America He procured his discharge from the 
Tartar on 12th Feb 1776, and it 1s believed that 
ha settled in America, where he 1s snpposed to have 
died One sister, Barbara, was marned to Mr 

David Inverarity, cabinctmaker, Edinburgh, whose 
son was father of Miss Inverarity, afterwards Mrs 

Martyn, a vocalist of some eminence in her day, 
who died at Newcastle in 1846, and was consid- 
ered to bear a striking resemblance to her unfor- 
tunate grand-uncle Margaret, another sister of 
the poet, married a Mr Alexander Duval, purser 
in the navy She also had a taste for poctry 

FERME, or Farrnoitme, CHARLES, a learned 
divine of the sixteenth century, and author of the 
Analytical Commentary on the Epistle to the 
Romans, was born and educated in Edinburgh 
Crawford, in his History of the University of Ed- 


inburgh, says that he was of obscure parentage, 
and was bred up in the family of Mr Alexander 


Guthrie. After he had acqnired a knowledge of 
Latin, he was about the year 1584 transferred to 
the university, then recently opened under the 
auspices of the celebrated Robert Rollock, where 
he continued for four ycars In 1587. after study- 
ing Greek, logic, philosophy, and Hebrew, he took 
his degree of M A, and in October following he 
offered himself as a candidate for the office of re- 
gent or professor, but although on this occasion 
without success, carly in 1589 he was, after a 
comparative trial, elected professor of theology in 
the room of Rollock, who had been appointed 
principal He was also occasionally employed in 
preaching, and at onc time was invited to be sec- 
ond minister at Hladdington Amonget others of 
his pupils, who distinguished themselves in after- 
life, were John, earl of Gowrie, Robert Kerr of 
Newbattle, subsequently earl of Lothian, David 
Calderwood, the historian of the Church of Scot- 
land, Principal Adamson , Robert Scott, minister 
at Glasgow , William Craig, professor of theology 
at Saumur, and Oliver Colt, profeasor of Latin In 
the same university, and afterwards minister at 
Falden 

In 1599 he was appomted by Sir Alexander 
Fraser of Philorth, minister of the town of Fraser- 
burgh, with the view also of his holding the office 
of principal of a university which he had recently 
founded there [See Frasrr of Philorth] The 
writer of his life im the Scottish Congregational 
Magazine for May 1850, says thet he ‘ probably 
hesitated before accepting a post of so much re- 
sponsibility and Jabour, it is certain that he do- 
clared to the General Assembly of the Church 
that he would not accept it without their command 
to do so” When the matter came before that 
venerable body at their session of 21st March 
1600, 1n consequence of a ‘supplicatione given im 
be the presbytry of Deir, having considered the 
necessity of the said works, and how the said laird 
of Phillorthe hes refasit to sustain anc pastor at 
the said kirk, unless he undertake both the saids 
charges,’ they resolved to command and charge 
the sad Mr Charles Ferme to undertake both 
offices 

On the establishment of episcopacy in 1600 
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Ferme distinguished himself by his opposition to 
the bishops, and in consequence became an object 
of persecution by the prelatical party In the 
mouth of February 1605, he and Mr Joh.’Forbes 
appeared before the council to justify their pro- 
cess of excommunication against the earl of Hunt- 
ly He was a member of the General Assembly 
held at Aberdeen the same year, and for his share 
in its proceedings was imprisoned in the castle of 
Doune, not Stirling, as Calderwood incorrectly 
states, [Hist of Kirk of Scotland, vol vi p 292] 

Along with other imprisoned ministers he was 
summoned to appear before tho privy council at 
Edinburgh, 24th October of that year This sum- 
mons they declined to obey, but sent under pro- 
test to the council a vindication of their conduct, 
both as to holding the Aberdeen assembly, and as 
to the business transacted during tts sittings Af- 
ter a confinoment of more than a jea in Donne 
castle, Ferme was banished to some remote place 
in the Highlands, the name of which has not been 
axcertainecd Here he suffered the greatest se- 
verities, and a letter to Mr Robert Bruce, in 
1608, gives a lamentable account of hia condi- 
tion, as quoted by Calderwood [Jind p 702] 

He continued in confinement till afte: 1609, but 
was afterwards reetored to his parish, and died at 
Fraserburgh 24th September 1617 His Logical 
Analysis of the Epistle of Paul to the Romans, 
which he wrote dunng lus residence at Fraser- 
burgh, was printed by Principal Adamson in a 
small 8vo volume in 1651 A translation of it, by 
William Skae, A M , has been printed in a volume 
of the Wodrow Society, issued in 1850, with a 
memoir by William Lindsay Alexander, DD , 
FSA Scot, the volume containing also a Com- 
mentary on the same epistle, by Andrew Melville, 
in the original Latin = Another work of Ferme's, 
entitled ‘ Lectioues in Esterem,’ (Prelections on 
Easter,) was never printed, aud like other pro 

ductions of Ins pen ix supposed to have penshed 

After his death the college of Fraserburgh fell into 
decay, eclipsed in all probability by the superior 
advantages of Marischal college, then newly found- 
ed in Aberdeen 


FERnixr, surname evidently derived from farrier, a pro- 
fessor of the veterinary art. In the reign of Alexander the 
Second a family of this name lived in Tranent in Hadding- 
tonshire, whose seal of arma was appended to an alienatiun 
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Norman, and ws one of the many denved from the working 
in iron, which is not confined to any country Among the 
Norman Knights whe came into England with Willem tle 
Conqueror, was one named Henry Ferreres, from Ferriers or 
Ferneres, a amall town of Gastinow in France. He bore for bis 
arma sx horse aboes, and his descendants of the same sur- 
name posseus the estate of Baddesley Clinton, Warwickshire. 

The English surnames of Ferrare, Ferrers, Ferru, Ferrey 
Fearon, Farren, and Farriuwt have the same derivation. 

The word Ferner may also have been used for a ferrymun, 
and thus become a sumame. 

Of the enunent Scottish novelsat, Miss Susan Edmonstone 
kerner, authoress of ‘ Marnage,’ a meinoir will be found in 
the supplement to this work. 





Firk, sometimes spelled Fyfe, a surname denved from 
Fiv, one of the ancient provinces of Scotland, now the county 
of Fife. The ongin of the name 1s involved in some uncer- 
tainty Sibbald, in his History of Fife, (p. 11 edit. 1808,) 
mentions & monkish tradition, in which, however, he puts no 
faith, that ‘it was called Fife from Fifus Duffas, (of whom 
below ) & nobleman who did eminent service in war” It has 
also been conyectured to have been denved trom the Gothic 
word Veach, mguifying painted, as applied to the Picts, soft- 
ened into Fife in the English, “‘ which,” says Sibbald, “the 
permutation of letters easily adimts, F expreamng Ve very 
well” This Pictish word Veach w also supposed to have 
been the same as Fothe or Foithe, a very common name 
umong the Picts, but an remarked by the Rev Dr Adamaun, 
the editor of the edition of Sibbald’s History pubhshed in 
1803, ‘it requires a wonderful partiahty for the word Veach 
to shape it into so many forms, Vec, Vac, Wauch, Pict, 
Foth, Fife” That gentleman has a theory of his own m re- 
gard to the dernation of the naino. Ho thinks it probable 
that it was given to the distnct “ from one of its most atrik- 
ing natural productions. Fifa, in the Scandinavian dialects, 
um the cotton grass,—Lanugo palustris,—a plant that must 
have been very common in a country full of lakes and marsh- 
ea, and which still abounds in the remaining undrained spots.” 
[/érd. p. 12, note ] The name, however, existed long before 
any dialect of Scandinavian or Teutonic ongin prevailed in 
the country, and the cotton grass did not become so plentuful 
tall after the destruction of the ancient forests of the district, 
when those mosses and marshes in which it is found were 
in a great measure originated The denvation of the name 
may be referred to some of the Celtic dialecta. The word 
Pict does not mean painted, as commonly supposed, and this 
at once disposes of the favounte but ugly word Veach as the 
ongin of the name Aocording to Chalmerm, in his Caledo- 
fia, the Pictish people receaved their distinctive appellation 
from ther relative pomtion beyond the Roman wall to the 
more civilized Britons of the Roman province. From thei 
free unrestrained condition they were in the ancient Bntuwsh 
speech styled Pesths, which was Latimzed into Picti, mgnify- 
ing “‘thoso that are out or exposed,”—* the people of the 
open country,"—“‘the people of the waste or desert,”"—xlso, 
“those who seout, who lay waste.” As the letter P, in the 
ancient Celtic changes in the oblique cases into Ph with the 
sound of F, the softening uf the word Pesths into Fife does 
not seem more remarkable than many other changes in orthu- 
graphy from the Celtic language no lees singular 
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FIFE, 


Fire, Earl of, an ancient title in Scotland, Fibh or Fiv 
being one of the seven provinces into which that country was 
divided previous to the thirteenth century The first pos- 
sessor of the title is stated to have been Duncan Macduff, 
chief or maormor of Fife (the celebrated thane of Shakspcare) 
famous in hutory as the enemy of the usurper Macbeth, (sex 
article Macsern,) who was overthrown and slain by Mac- 
duff at Lumphanan, in Aberdeenshire, in 1056. In reward 
for his sigma) services, whicli had secured the throne to Mal- 
colm Canmore, that monarch 1s said to have bestowed on 
him the following privileges, namely, Ist, That he and hu 
ruccessors, lords of Fife, should have the nght of placing the 
kings of Scotland on the throne at their coronation. 2d, 
That they should lead the van of the Scottwh armics when- 
ever the royal banner was displaved. 8d, That if he or any 
of Ins kindred cominitted slaughter of a suddenty, they 
should havea peculiar sanctuary, girth, or aaylum, and ob- 
tain remission on payment of an atonement in money A 
cross, called Macduff'’s Cross, which stood near the town of 
Newbargh, but of which only the pedestal now remains, long 
forined the evidence of this pnvilege. Douglas (/'eernge, 
vol 1. p. 573, Wood's edition) states that Malcolm also cre- 
ated him earl of Fife he title exrl, of Saxon ongin, was 
not mtroducod into Scotland tl] after tho settlement in the 
country of Saxon fanuhes, to which Malcolm, who had mar- 
ried a princess of the Saxon line of the kings of England, 
wave great encouragement. The Celtic title maormor was 
previously held by the chiefs or governors ot the different di- 
visions of the country, and it does not appear that Macduff 
ever bore the Saxon title of earl According to the abwurd 
fables of Boece and Fordun, he was the eqhth in descent 
irom Fifus Macduff above mentioned, a potent clieftain who 
us stated to have lived about the year 834, and who 1s sud to 
have given his name to the distnet of Fife, which had been 
conferred on lum by kenneth the Second, king of Scots, in 
return for the aid afforded bim aganst the Picts, und of 
which he was appomted hereditary thane, but it 1 very 
doubtful if this Fifus Macduff ever lived = In Sibbald’s His- 
sry of Fife (p 168) 1 the copy of a charter in which Ethel- 
dred, xbbot of Dunkeld, a son of Maleolin Canmore, 18 styled 
zarl of Fife, but this 16 considered a mistake of the monk 
who tranacnbed it if the charter itelf is not a forgery 
Lord Hailes conjectares that this I theldred had the custody 
of the eurldom of Fife durnng the minority of the son or 
grandson of Macduff, and hence had received the title of carl 
of Fife as being custus comitatus = [Dalrymple’s dnnals, vol 
{ p. 48, note.] The period of Maocduff's death is unknown 
He 1s stated upon occasion to have commanded tho king's 
army against the relcls in Mar 

The son of Macduff, Dufagan, in styled by gencalopints 
second earl of Fife, although many doubt lis exixi« nog 
Douglas alleges him to have been witness to many chartens of 
King Alexander the First. Sir Jainon Dalrympl:, in his 
Hustoncal Collections, page 273, shows him to have been an 
assenter to a charter of that king, confirming the nghts of 
the Trmty church of Scone, but although named, he ws not 
styled comes or earl of Fife m the charter 

Constantin, styled third earl, and supposed to have beon 
the first who adopted the title, is mentioned in the ruppowiti- 
thous charter of Etheldred above cited, and is witness to a 
charter of the monastery of Dunfermline. During lus time a 
curious occurrence took place, which 1s very illustrative of the 
state of the country at that remote period Sir Robert Bur 
goner had violently oppressed the monks of Lochleven, who 
complained to the king David summoned a meeting of the 
whole connty of fifc anc Forteviot, tu do justice between 
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them url Constantin, who was great judge of Scotland, 
collepted the strength of the county, and the bishop of St. 
Andrews sent his retainers to support the civil power The 
dispute was referred to three judges, Constantin the earl, 
Dufgal a judge, venerable for lus age, and respected for his 
knowledge, and Meldoineth, also a judge of high character 
After hearng evidence, the judges pronounced sentence 
against the kmght, tral by jury, a Saxon institution, it 
would wocm having not then been introduced into the Celtic 
portion of Scotland Constantin w said to have died m 
1129, about five years after the accrenon of Dand the First 
to the throne 

Constantin's oldest son, Gillimchel Macduff, fourth earl, 
witness to the foundation charter of the abbey of Holyrood- 
house in 1128 and to several other charters of King Dawid. 
He died in 1199, leaving two sons, Dunean, fifth earl, and 
Hugo, ancestor of the carl of Wemyas. [dev Wicaryna, earl of.) 

Duncan, fifth carl, is witness to woveral charters of King 
David tho First, and of Malcolm the Fourth, aud was a lib- 
eral henofuctor to the church, In 1188, the year before his 
father s death, he 1 conjectured to have been one of the five 
hostages delivered by David to Stephen, king of kngland, 
that the tens of the truce concluded after the battle of the 
Standard would be preserved by the Scots. According to 
Wintoun he was appumted, by David the First, regent of 
Scotland in the minonty of Malcolm the Fourth, and under 
his guardianship, the young Mualeolm thon im lus eleventh 
year, wax sent by his grandfather, at the death of lus father, 
Princo Henry, in Juno 1152 ona soleinn progress through 
the kingdom = In overy distnet of Scotland he was pro- 
clauned and received as hor to the crown, uccording to tho 
prictice of an age in which the laws were but too seldom at- 
tended to David tho First died in 114é, and Karl Dancan 
in the followmg year after he had performed for the youth- 
ful Malcolm the ceremony of placing bin on the inaugural 
stone, at his coronation = From lus youngir sons aro anid te 
be descended the Macintoshes, Dufts, aid Iafes. 

His eldest son, Duncan the second, mxth carl, was one of 
the Scottwh nobles who agreed to the convention made by 
Wilham the Lion with Henry the Second of Fngland at ka- 
laiwe in Normandy im 1174 = He 18 often named in chartera 
of Malcolm the Fourth and Wilham = Jn 1175 he was asao- 
uated with Richard Comyn, who was advanced m life, as 
Jushicurme Scohe Sibbald says he married Ada, nieoe of 
King Maleohn the Fourth, and get with her the lands ol! 
Strathimglo, Falkland, Kettle, and Rathillet in Fife, and 
Strathbran in Perthshire, tor winch he quotes a charter, but 
fives no authority for the statement. He dud about 1203, 
wo that he held the office of justicinry for twenty-cuyht years. 
He had three sons) §=Maloulm, seventh earl, Duncan, father, 
by lus wife Alicu, daughter of Walter Corbet of Makers 
toun, of Malcolm, eighth curl, and David, upon whom ins 
father settled the lands of Strathboyne, which ho had ob- 
tained from hing William the Jion He aasnimed from them 
the name of Strathbogic, and was the father of Jolin de 
Strathbogie, carl of Athol 

Malcolm, seventh earl, marned Matilda daughter of the 
enrl of Strathearn, and reerived with her the lands uf Glen- 
devon, Carbo, Adie, and Fossawav = From a charter of 
King Walljain it appears that Uthredus de Burgoner bad, in 
the kings presence, ncknowledged Malcolm, earl of kite, to 
be his nearest hur, avd remgned Ins lands of Burgoner in his 
favour Upon this narrative the king granted a charter ot 


these Jands tv the earl and his bers. karl Muleo’m founded 
a inonastery of Dommuican or Black friars at Cupar, and, ir 
In 


1216 a convent of Cistertian nuns at North Berwick 
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1917 he alno established a monastery of Cistertian monks at 
Culross, where there had previously been an establishment of 
Culdees. He died, without ise, in 1229, and was buried in 
the church of St. Servanus at that place. 

His nephew Malcolm, eighth earl, was one of tfie guaran- 
tees of a treaty with the Engiuh in 1287, and again in 1244, 
on occasion of the truce entered into between Alexander the 
Second and Henry the Third of England. In the minonty 
of Alexander the Third, the carl of Fife was one of the fac- 
tion in the Engish interests, and he was a member of the 
regency appointed 20th September 1255, under the mfluence 
of the Enghah monarch, Henry the Third In 1260, he was 
one of the Scottish nubles to whom Henry made oath that he 
would restore the queen of Scotland and her child, when she 
went to England to be confined that year He died in 1266. 
He marmied a danghter of Lewellyn prince of Wales, and had 
two sons, Colbanun and Maoduff 

Colbanus, the ninth earl, was knighted by King Alexander 
the Third in 1264, two years before he succeeded to the earl- 
dom, which he did not long enjoy, as he died in 1270, leaving 
a son, Duncan, tenth earl, only eight years of age, whone 
ward the king disponed to his son, Prince Alexander This 
young prince, unfortunately for Scotland, died in 1284, the 
vear previous to ins father Alexander the Third s lamented 
death 

Duncan, tenth earl, was one of the regents appointed, m 
1286, to govern the kingdom, after the death of Alexander 
she Third He was asnananated at the age of twenty-mx, on 
the 25th of September 1288, at a place called Potpollock, by 
Sir Patnck Abernethy and Sir Walter Percy, who bad been 
instigated to the deed by Sir Wilham Abernethy [See vol 
i p. 14, art. Anervetiy | He left a son, also named Dun- 
can, who must have been # mere infant at his father’s death 
an he remained for manv years under the guardianship of 
Wilham Franer, bishop of St. Andrews, 

At the coronation of John Baho) at Sconce, November 30 
1299, the earl of Fife, bemg a minor, could not perform the 
uimal ceremony of placing the new king on the regal stone, 
aud Edward the Firat, baving the young earl in bus ward, 
granted a commuamon to John de St. John to act an the eari’s 
deputy on the occauon Macduff, the granduncle of the 
young earl, taking advantage of lis nephow’s minonty and of 
the unsettled atate of the country, amszed the lands of Rares 
and Crov, belonging to the earldom, which he alleged had 
been bestowed npon him bv his father the mghth earl He 
was, however, dispossessed hy the bishep of St. Andrews, the 
young earl's ymardian, on which he complained to King Ed- 
ward, and hy that monarch'’s command, the regenta of Scot- 
land, after wvestignting the case, restored him to porsession 
But in the first pariament held by Rabhol after his corons- 
tion, Macduff was summoned to answer for hrs conduct for 
taking forcible poaseamon of innds which were mn ward of the 
king. He acknowledged tht posession, but denied the tren- 
cass, and pleaded that hin father Malculin had made a grant 
of the lands to him, and that Alexander the Third had, bv 
charter, confirmed the grant. Judgment, however was given 
against him and he suffered a short impnxoument. On his 
releane he petationed Baltol for a hearing, and offered to prove 
hia title by written evidence, but the petition was rejected , 
on which he again appealed to Fdward, who summoned Ba- 
hol to appear in person before him, and answer the complaint 
of Macduff. This dispute 1s interesting in history ax being, 
with Bahols conduct in regard to it, the primary cause of 
that unfortunate monarch’s downfall At first he disregarded 


the summons of Edward, but the Englsh king again per- 
| enptorily ordered him to appear and unable to resut, he 
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attended at a parliament held by Edward after Michaelmas 
in the year 1298, at which Macduff alev was present. He 
was hanghtily asked what excuse he had to give for his con- 
duct. He had the spirit to reply, “I am king of Scotland. 
To the complaint of Macduff, or to aught else respecting my 
kingdom, I dare not make an answer without the advice of 
my people.” “What means this refusal?” demanded Ed- 
ward. ‘Are you not my liegeman? Have you not done 
homage to me? Is it not my summons that has brought 
you here?” Bahol, however, remained firm in his refusal to 
answer The English parliament, in consequence, found him 
guilty of manifest and open contempt and disobedience to 
his lege lord, and they advined the king of England not only 
to do full justice to Macduff and to award damages against 
Baliol but to seize three of his principal castles, end retain 
possesion of them until he made satisfaction for hws contempt 
and disobedience. Edward, however, at the request of Ba- 
liol, delayed proceeding farther tall the day after the feast of 
the Trinity in 1294 A prolongation of the term for answer? 
mg Macduff’s complaint was afterwards granted by the king 
of England, but in 1296 he summoned Baliol to appear be- 
fore him at Newcastle Buliol’s subsequent fate is matter of 
history, (wee vol. 1. p. 221, art. BALIOL). In the struggle for 
Scottish independence under the heroic Wallace, Macduff, 
who 1s suppored to have been pift in posnexsion of the disput- 
ed lands, yoned the national standard, with the men of Fife, 
previous to the battle of Fulkirk, 22d July 1298. Notwith- 
standmg hw obligations to Edward, and his having so far ac- 
knowledged his supremacy as to have appealed to him from 
the courts of Baliol he was one of the few patriots who, with 
their adherents, remamed with Wallace, after the greater 
part of the Scots nobles had deserted him, and, with the 
brave Sir John Graham, the fidus Achaten’ of that hero, he 
fell gailantly fighting wm that disastrous action 

Bemdes lus son, Duncan, eleventh earl, Duncan, the tenth 
earl, had a daughter, Ladv Isabel, marned to John third 
carl of Buchan, the romantic and Ingh-spinted lady who, in 
the absence of her brother, then of the Knglwsh party, 
exercised the pnvilege of her family in placing Robert the 
Brnee, on his second coronation, m the maugural chair at 
Scone 29th March, 1306, (as related at page 415 of vol. 1 
art. Bruck) = [his Duncan, eleventh earl, born abont 1285, 
ww atyled by Sibbald, the twelfth earl, but 1t 1s obvious, even 
bv his own computation, that this 1s a mistake. Lord Hailes 
has shown that the Duncan whom Sibbald styles the elev- 
enth earl, never could have existed. Since the death of his 
father in 1288, the earl had resided at the English court, and 
mn the memorable vear 1306, while bus heroic muster, the 
couttess of Buchan, was suffering ander the ngorous confine- 
inent of her cage at Berwick, for so nobly mamtaming the 
ancient privilege of her race, the young earl was marned to 
the grand-daughter (not the niece, as generally stated) af 
kdward the First, Marv de Monthenner, daughter of Ralph 
de Monthermer, earl of Gloucester and Hereford He subse- 
guently jomed the party of Bruce, and received from him 
charters of the earldom of Fifc, and of the baromes of O'Neil 
in Aberdeenshire, Ainnoul in Perthslire, and Calder m Edin- 
burghslure. In 1817, when that monarch was absent in 
Treland, amusting fiw brother, Kdward Bruce, « considerable 
Eughsh force atteinpted to land at Dombnatle near Inver- 
keithing, and a party of five hundred mounted men-at-arms 
hastily collected bv the shenff of Fife to oppose them, were 
diagracefully put to flight on the first attack. Wilham Sin- 
clair, buhop of Dunkeld, at the head of sixty of his retain- 
era, meeting them in their flight, succeeded in rallying them, 
and charging funotuly against the advancmg Enghsh, re- 
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pulsed them, and with a loss of more than five hundred men, 
drove them back to their ships. For this herow deed, Bruce, 
on hearing of rt, declared that Sinclar should be his own 
bishop. Lord Hailes, on the authority of Barbour, says that 
the earl of Fife commanded the Scots on this occasion, along 
with the sheriff, although other wnters do not mention him 
He was the first of the earls who signed the celebrated letter 
to the Pops, asserting the independence of Scotland, in the 

it Aberbrothwick, 6th Apnl 1820 He fought at 
the fatal battle of Dupplin, 12th August 1832, on the side of 
hws countrymen, and was taken prisoner, after a determined 
remstance, in which three hundred and sixty inen-at-arma 
who fought under hu standard, were killed He now sub- 
mitted to Edward Bahol, the temporary victor, and at hus 
coronation at Scone, on the 24th September following, he 
exercised his privilege of placmg Bahol in the royal chair, 
while Sinclur, bishop of Dunkeld, whom Bruce had styled 
hws own bishop, placed the crown upon his head It 1s vor) 
likely that the earl obtamed his liberty on this occasion all 
the readier as the asmatance of the poxnewor of the earldom 
of Fife, or his representative, at the coronation of a Soottwh 
monarch, was, in thove days, deemed an indispenanble portion 
of the ceremony Perth having been fortified, the earl of 
Fife wan by Ball appointed governor of 1t, but that town 
was shortly after stormed and taken by Sir Simon Fraser and 
Sir Robert Keith, who destroyed ita recantly-crected fortifica. 
tions, and took prisoners the earl and his daughter Isabella, 
afterwards countess of Fife in her own nght. The English 
histonans report that the earl betraved the town to the kng- 
luh “It may seem strange,” said Lord Mules, “ that Ba- 
hol placed such confidence in the carl, so lately an enemy, as 
to make him its governor But the forces of Baliol were not 
numerous, and he could not Icavo an English garrison in 
Perth He, therefore, jcdicionsly intrusted that town to a 
lord whose territories lay open to the incursions of the Eng- 
hah fleet. Tins circumstance might either serve to insure hin 
fidelity, or afford means of chastoning his bad faith” =| Ju/- 
rymple's Annals, vol u p 156, note. | 

At the battle of Halidon-lull, fought 19th July 1333, the 
vassals of the earl of Fife, under his banner were engaged 
At this time, ssys Lord Huiles, the earl himself was a pris- 
oner, and 1t ww not known who led hus vassals. In» curious 
MS. preserved in the British Museum, containing # list of the 
nobles and leaders of the Scots at this disastrous batth, « 
copy of which han been printed bv Tytler, the earl is men- 
tioned as being one of the leaders of the divuion of the anny 
commanded by the regent Douglas. If so, the probahihty 1s 
that he was among the slun Sibbald says he was killed the 
previous year, but this uw obviously « mistake. 

His son Duncan twelfth earl, was the last earl of Fife in 
the male hme of their great ancestor Macduff He adhered to 
the fortunes of David the Second, and early m 1336, when 
Sir Andrew Moray of Bothwell, the regent, made an inroad 
into Fife, he was joined by the earl and the earl of Murch, 
and by their wd he demoluwhed the tower of Falkland, took 
the castle of Leuchars, and after a siege of three weeks made 
himself master of the eastle of St. Andrews, then held by the 
Enghsh In 1846 the earl acoompanied David the Second in 
his ill-fated expedition to England and at the battle of Dur- 
bam, fonght 17th October of that vear, he was taken prs- 
oner, with his unfortunate sovereign, and many others of Ins 
nobles. Beng tried for treason to the Englwh king, he 
was found guilty, and sentenced to death on the ground of 
having appeared in arms against his hege lord, Kdward the 
Third. He was, however, pardoned on account of his rela- 
tionship to Edward the First, a consideration which did not 
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always weigh with the English monarchs in regard to those 
unfurtunate Scots nobles allied to them, who fell into ther 
hands. Previous to 1359, ne was allowed to return to Scat- 
land, to raise money for his ransom, and in that year, in ful- 
filment of a vow which he had previously made, he mortified 
the church of Auchtermuchty, to the monastery of Lindores. 
Ho died betwixt 1853 and 1856, without male 1asue. 

Sir George Mackenzie, in his ‘ Science of Heraldry,’ gives a 
copy of one of the seals of the Macduff, earls of Fife, of 
which the following woudcnt us a representation 


By lu» wife, Mary, the twelfth car had an only daughter, 
Tanbella, who succeeded as countess of Fife She marnied, 
first, William Ramaay, who, as earl of bite, (in her mght,) is 
witness to a charter of King David the Second, 12th April 
1307 He also obtained from that monarch a charter erect- 
ing the town of Cupsr into a free burgh, and soon afterwards 
died She married, secondly, Walter Stewart, second son of 
King Robert the Second, by Ins first wife, Ehzabeth More, 
daughter of More of Rowallan He ched in 1360) She mar- 
ned, thirdly, Sir Thomas Dyset of Lpscttlington, to whoin 
David the Second granted a charter of the earldom of Fife, 
Sth June, im the thirty-fourth vear of his reign, that 14, 1362 
After his death she took for her fourth hushund, John Dun- 
bar, as among the musing charters of king David the Seoond 
is one to John Dunbar and Isabel, countess of Fife, of the 
caridom, with all its pertinents. ‘The countess had no chil- 
dren by any of her husbands, and in consequence appears fo 
have been prevailed upon to resign the enrldom to Robert 
Stewart, the brother of her second husband, and carl of Men- 
teith in nght of his wife, afterwards the regent doke of Al- 
hanvy Sibbald save he had a copy of the agreement or m- 
denture by which this arrang: ment was effected, ard he gives 
ita substance. By this agreement, sl acknowledged the 
earl of Menteith to be her heir-apparent, ax well as by the 
ental made by her deceased father, Dunean earl of Fife, in 
favour of Allan earl of Menteith grandtather of the Ladv 
Margaret, sponse of the wud Robert, then earl, as by the 
entail made bv herself, and hur late hushand Walter Stewart, 
by which, on the said earl's ususting her mn the renovery of 
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scence cesta pestemeemeanese 
the enrkiom, which she had by foree and fear otherwise re- 
signed, she, when the earldom was recovered, and had come 
isto her possession, agreed to resign it into the hands of the 
king, that infeftment thereof might be given to the eaid earl. 
The countess was to receive, during all the days of @ life, 
the free tenement of the lands of the earldom, the 
third part allotted to Mary, countess of Fife, her mother 
Among other things it wax also agreed that the earl should 
have the castle of Falkland, with the forest, in his own keep- 
ing, and that he should have right to place a constable there- 
in, the countess to be entitled tu live within the tower when 
agreeable to her = In virtue of this indenture, which is dated 
Sint March 1371, Robert earl of Menteith became carl of 
Fife, and possessor of the palace of Falkland, the scene of the 
murder of his nephew, the young duke of Rothesay, in 1402 
This earldom was forfeited hy the sttainder of bis son, Mur- 
doch, duke of Albany, in 1425, and annexed to the crown by 
act of parhament 4th August of that year [See vol 1. psges 
88—45, art. ALBANY, duke of } 





The title of earl of Fife was revived as an Insh peerage in 
the person of William Duff, Lord Braco of Kilbryde, only son 
of Wilham Duff of Dipple, in the county of Elgin, (by Helen, 
daughter of Sir (leorge Gordon of Edinglasse, Aberdeen- 
shire,) who derived his descent from David Duff, representa- 
tive of the ancient earls of Fife, although the precive line of bix 
relationslitp to them cannot now be traced This David Duff 
in 1401 reouived from Robert the Third a grant of considerable 
lands and of the barony of Muldavit, Banffshire, which oontin- 
ned to be one of the chief tithes of the family, until ahenated 
in the begnning of tho reign of Charles the Second = The 
above-mentioned William Duff, Lord Braco, succeeded to the 
eututo of his cous, Willan Dnff of Braco, in 1719, and was 
chosen MP for Ranffxture at the general election in 1727 
He waa created by Quoen Caruline, regent in the absence in 
Hanover of her consort, George the Secund, a petr of Lroland, 
by the title of Baron Braco of Kilbrvde, by patent, dated 2&th 
July 1785, to hin and the heirs male of his body During 
the rebellion of 1745, he supported the interests of the gov- 
ernment, and on the duke of Cumberland's arrival in Aber- 
deen in March 1746, he waited on his royal highness with an 
offer of lus services in any wav the king should reqmrc 
In 1751 he purchaned, for three thousand pounds sterhng, the 
guperurities and church patronages of King's college, Old 
Aberdeen, by which he acquired the nght of presentation to 
about fifteen panshes. In conmderation of his descent from 
Macduff, the conqueror of Macbeth, he was, on 26th Apnl 
1769, advanced to the digmty of earl of Fife and Viscount 
Macduff, with Innitation to the heirs male of hin body He 
died at his seat of Rothiemay, Banffalure, 8th September 
1768. He was twice marred first to the Lady Jane (gil- 
vie (or Forbes, widow of Hugh Forbes, eldest eon of Sir W2l- 
liam Forbes of Criugievar, baronet), daughter of James fourth 
earl of Kindlater and tirat eurl of Seafield, chancellor of Scot- 
Innd, but try her had no ressue, atid, secondly, to Tane, daugti- 
ter of Sir James Grant of Grant, barvnet, and by her had 
seven sons and seven daughters. 

The Hon Wilham Duff, the eldest son, died befure hus fa- 
ther, in his twenty-seventh year, and James, the second son, 
in consequence beunme second earl of Fife The voungest 
son, tho Hon. Arthur Duff, of Orton, in the county of Elgin, 
was admitted advocate in 1764, and chosen MP for Elmn- 
shire, at the general election in 1774. Early in 1779 he was 
appointed comptroller of excise in Scotland, an office which 
he reagned in 1804, in favour of hia nephew, Richard W har- 
ton, Faq, the son of his third youngest sister I-ady Sophia 
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Henrietta Duff, married 18th July 1774, to Themes Whar- 
ton, Esq., commissioner of excise in Scotland. Dying un- 
married at Orton, 26th April 1805, he was succeeded in his 
estate by his said nephew, who, on the 18th July following, 
obtained the king’s license to assume the name of Duff in ad- 
dition to his own. 

James, the second earl of Fife, the second and eldest sur- 
viving son, born 29th Septernber 1729, was chosen M P for 
the county of Banff at the genera] election of 1754, and was 
afterwards four times re-elected for the same county At 
the general election of 1784 he was elected for the county of 
Elgin. He had succeeded his father as earl of Fife in Sep- 
tember 1768. He greatly increased hus extensive property by 
several purchases of land in Banffshire, Morayshire, and 
Aberdeenalure. His plantations covered no less than fourteen 
thousand acres of till then barren and unproductive land, 
for which he twice obtamed the gold medal from the Society 
for the encouragement of Arta, Manufactures, and Commerce. 
He zealously promoted the improvement of agriculture on his 
estates, and had « farm sljoming to each of his seats, where 
the most approved systems of cultivation were carried on 
under his own immediate notice. In the calamitous years 
1762 wid 1783 he not only sold lus grain at reduced prices 
to the poor, but imported several cargoes of gran from Eng- 
land, for the same purpose, with a pecumary loss to bimself 
of three thousand pounds. The gain to his own feelings and 
character for such generous conduct is not to be estimated by 
mnuney To the tenants on his Highland estates, during these 
vearn of scarcity, he allowed, besides, a deduction of twenty 
per cent. from their rents. In 1788 he received from the 
crown « charter of novodwunus, erecting the thriving town of 
Macduff, in the vicinity of his splendid seat, Duff house, in 
Banffshire, into a burgh of barony He also built a harbour 
in that port, at an expense of tive thousand pounds, and it 1s 
now one of the best in tho Moray fnth The earl, who was 
lord lieutenant of Banffsinre, was created a Bntush peer by 
the title of Baron Fife, 19th February 1790, with limitation 
to the heirs male of bis body lawfully begotten He died at 
hw house m Whitehall, London, 28th January, 1809, in the 
cighticth year of his age, and was burned in the Mausoleum 
at Duff house, Banffshire. He marned, 5th June 1759, Lady 
Dorothea Sinclur, oly child of Alexander, ninth earl of 
Cuithness, but having nu issue by her, ns Bntish peerage 
became extinct at his death, while his other titles devolved 
upon lis next brother 

Alexander, third earl of the new creation, born in 1781, 
was admittod advocate in 1754, and marned on 17th August 
1775, Mary, eldeat daughter of George Skene, kuq of Skene 
mm Aberdeenshire, and Carriaton, Forfarshire, and had by her 
two sons and four daughters, namely, Jaines, fourth earl, 
Alexander, a general in the ariny, of whom afterwards, Lady 
Jane mared 2d December 180%, to Mayor A F Taylor, B. 
E , Lady Anue, marmed in [809 to Richard Wharton Duff 
kay of Orton, and died 2ith January 1829, Lady Sarah, 
married in 1807, to Nantel Collyer, Esq , and died in 1811, 
and Lady Marv, who died young. Hw lordship died 17th 
April 1811 

James Duff, fourth earl, KT, GCH, born 6th October 
1776, was created Baron Fife in the peerage of the United 
Kingdom, by patent dated 27th Apn! 1627 During the 
Penusular war he volunteered his services in the Spanish 
patnotic anny, in which he obtamed the rank of general, 
He was wounded at the battle of Talavera in 1809, and again 
at the storming of Fort Matagorda near Cadis in 1810 In 
1828 he was made a knight grand cross of the order of ths 
Guelphs of Hanover, and 1s. 1827 a kmght of the Thistle. He 
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married, 9th September 1799, when he bore the courtesy title | his parents having removed to Paisley when he 


of Viscount Macduff, Mary Caroline Manners, (died in 1808,) 
second daughter of the late John Manners, Esq of Grantham 
Grange, Lincolnshire, and Louina, countess of Dvaart in her 
own right, but had no issue. His lordship died March 9 1857 
His brother, general the Hon Sir Alexander Duff of Del- 
gaty castle, Aberdeensinre, G C.H , entered the anny as an 
enmgn in the 66th foot in 1798, and served at Gibraltar, In 
Flanders, in the East Indies 1n 1798, and in Egypt in the 
expedition under Sir David Bard. In 1806 he went to 
South America, where he commanded the oentre column in 
the attack on Buenos Ayres. In 1816 he wan presented 
with a sword by the officers of the 88th remment, who had 
served under his command. He was appointed to the culo- 
neley of the 87th foot in 1431, and in 1833 was nommated 
a grand croas of the Hanoverian Guelphic order In 1884 he 
was knighted by King Wilham the Fourth, and attained the 
full rank of general in 1888. In 1848 ho waa appomted lord 
lheutenant of the county of Elin. He was aluo a deputy 
lieutenant of Banffslure. He marned Anne, youngest daugh- 
ter of James Stean, Keq of Kilbagre. and had two sons and 
two daughters. He died 21st March 1851, aged 78 
His elder son James Duff, born in 1814, sucoseded Ins 
uncle, March 9, 1857, as filth earl of Fife, and soon after wis 
created Baron Skene of Skene, in the peer ige of the Umited 
Kingdom He marned, 16th March 1846, Lady Agnes Gieor- 
giana Hay, 2d daughter of the 17th enrl of Frrol, with iasue 
The earl’s brother, George Skene Duff, 2d son of Genernl 
Sir Alexander Duff, born in 1814, was for somo time an at- 
taché to the British embasav at Pans, and MP for the 
Figin burghs. ‘1o him and lis sisters the queen granted 2d 
June 1857, the rank and precedence of children of an earl 





FILLAna, a surname evidently having the same origin as 
St Fillan—the root also of Gilfillan—(w hich sev), and pro- 
bably denved from the Saxon word /ylicn, to fill, although, 
doubtless, a Gaelic origin inay also be asugned to it, the fam- 
ous saint mentioned, whose name las been piven to xo many 
chapels and pools in Seotland, and 1s associated with #o much 
absurd superstition, having lived so far back as the sventh 
century He wan abbot of Pittenweam, but having turned a 
hermit, he died in the wilds of Glenorchy in Argyleslure im 
649 In the old monkush legends regarding hin it 1s stated 
that while engaged in trinsenbing the Senptures, his left 
band wan observed to shint with so inuch splendour as to nf- 
ford lim light onough to enable him to proceed with lus 
work, as he used to spend whole mhts im that exerci 
Lealey, in his seventh book, says that this wonderful arm uf- 
terwards caine into the possession of Robert the Bruce who 
enclosed it ina silver shrine, which be ordered to be carned 
at the head of his anny, but that previous to the battle of 
Bannockburn, the king’s chaplain, with the viow of preserv- 
ing it from the English, took it out and depomted it m some 
place of security While, however, the Bruce was addresung 
his prayers to the empty shrine, it wus observed to open and 
shut snddenly, and, on inspection, the sant wus found to 
have himself deposited his lummous arm in its old place, as 
an assurance of victory! The belief m the power of St. Fillan 
in the cure of lunacy was long held m the Highlands, and the 
superstitions observances hy which his aid was supposed to be 
procured, were for centuries performed at bis chapel and pool 
in Strathfillan, Breadalbane. There 1s a village in Perthshire 
of the name of St. Fillan 


FILLANS, James, an eminent sculptor, was 
born iboat 1808 at Wilsontown, Lanarkshire, but 
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was very young, he received his education in the 
latter place He owed bis eminence to his own 
genius and indomitable perseverance In early 
life he evimced a natural talent for drawing and 
modelling, and to acquire a knowledge of carving, 
he became apprentice to a stone mason and served 
u reguiar time at Paislev, employing his leisure 
hours im his favourite puranit During his career 
As & mason, we believe, he was engaged in carv- 
ing the ornamental capitals of the columns of the 
Royal Exchange, Glasgow After serving his 
apprenticeship, Mr Fillans tor a short period de- 
voted his time to the modelling of small groups 
for a publisher in Paisley These were much ad- 
mired, and brought the youthful artist before the 
public His earliest efforts at onginal busts were 
those of William Motherwell the poct, Sheriff 
Campbell of Paisley, &c. ‘These exertions pro- 
cured for Mr Fillans, at that time, the patronage 
of several influential gentlemen in the West of 
Scotland 
In 1836 he visited the Continent, and im- 
proved himself by travel and the study of works 
of art He then settled in London, and in the 
first exhibition of the works of living artists m the 
Royal Academy at Trafalgar Square, London, he 
had no fewer than seven marble busts, among 
wich was that of Allan Cunningham, which was 
much udinired and commended by the most emi- 
‘nent artist of the day, Sir Francs Chantrey, who 
availed himself of the first opportunity that pre- 
sented itself to advance the fuitunes of the young 
and promising Scotch sculptor Being applied to 
by the friends of the late Archibald Oswald, Eaq 
of Auchencruive, Ayrshire, for a bust of that 
gentleman, at a time when hiv own comminsions 
were so numerous that he could not undertake 
the work, he at once recommended Mr Fillans, 
who undcrtook the commission, and cxecuted it 
at Vienna in the course of the same year 
He afterwards received another commission for 
a cabinet statue of Mr Oxwald = Numerow 
copies of both works im marble were afterwards 
produced to order Having received c¢xtensive 


commissions in Scotland, Mr Fillans was induced, 
in the spring of 1852, to remove his studio to 
Glasgow, from the vicmmty of Portman Square, 
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‘ London, where for many years it had formed a 
centre of attraction to tne admirers of art. 

Among the most prominent of his works are the 
Birth of Burns, In alto rellevo, a life-sized pup, 
Blind Girls reading the Scriptnres , life - sized 
group in marble, Madonna and Child, life-sized 
figure, Grief, or Rachel weeping for her children , 
the full-length statue of Sir James Shaw at Kil- 
marnock , the bust of Professor Wilson (Christo- 
pher North) , busta of Allan Cunningham, Moth- 
erwell, and William Kennedy, Esq, author of 
Fitful Fanciesa, &c , posthumous busta of James 
Hogg, Sir Walter Scott, and Robert Burns, sta- 
tuette In bronze of the racehorse Flying Dutch- 
man, the property of the earl of Eglinton, Bas 
Reliefs, iMustrative of catching the wild horse in 
the Texan Prairies, &c dc In the portrait de 
partment of his art, Mr Fillans stood ou a posi- 
tion of the highest excellence He was possessed 
of ahighly poetic mind, and his imaginative groups 
evinced great originality in conception, and free- 
dom in the mode of treatment His execution 
was remarkable for its anatomicnl accuracy, deli- 
cacy, softness of touch, and careful finish 

Besides hia eminence as a sculptor, Mr Fillans 
had attained great proficiency as a painter, and 
received and executed commissions im that de- 
partment of art [lis ofl paintings are truthful to 
nature, aud are possessed of great breadth of effect 
in light and shade 

He was most obliging in his manners, modest 
and unassuming in his deportment, and possessed 
extensive information on almost all subjects con- 
nected with literature, sclence, and art Mr Fil- 
lans dicd on 27th September 1852, alter a short 
ness, of rhenmatic fever He left behind him a 
widow and eight young children, seven of whom 
were boys, to lament his untimely death 





Frxcastue, Viscount of, a title of the earl of Dunmore, 
derived from a district in the county of Perth, which stretch- 
es along the northern bank of the Tumme! and m said to 
take ite name from the great number of old castles with 
which it abounds. [See Dunnors, earl of | 





FINDLATSR, & sarname supposed to be derived from Fin- 
de-da-terre, the Frenoh for ‘the land's end,’ and stnkingly de- 
scriptive of the locality of that name in the parish of For 
dyce, Banffshire, from which the earls of Findlater (see next 
article) took their title, being bounded by the ara, and pro- 
Jecting far into it on that part of the const. 
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Forpcaren, Zari ef, a title (dormant since 1811) pessemed 
by the Ogiivees, a branch of the Airlie family It was first con- 
ferred on James, second Lord Ogilvy of Deskford, Banfihire, 
on 20th Febraary 1688, to him and the heirs male of his 
body sueceeding to him m the estates of Findlater and Desk- 
ford. He was the son of Sir Walter Omlvy of Deskford and 
Findlater created Lord Ogivv, 4th October 1616, (see Oart- 
vy, Lord,) and his second wite, Lady Mary Douglas, third 
daughter of the earl of Morton, being the sixth m direct lin- 
eal descent from Sir Walter Ogilvy of Auchleven, who, by 
his marriage in 1487 with Margaret, daughter and heiress of 
Sir John Sinclair of Deskford and Findlater, killed at the 
battle of Harlaw in 1411, acqured these lands, which be- 
came the distinctive possessions of his family The first earl 
was nominated a pnvy councillor for hfe by parhament in 
November 1641, and wax a member of several committecs of 
parliament from 1641 to 1647 He married, first, Lady Elisa- 
beth Leslie, second daughter of the fifth earl of Rothes, relict 
of David Wemyss, younger of Wemyss, and by her had two 
daughters, namely, Lady Fhzabeth Ogivy, married to Sr 
Patnck Ogiivy of Inchmartin, Perthshire, and Lady Ann, to 
the ninth earl of Glencairn, lord-high-chancellor of Scotland 
He marned, secondly Lady Manon Cunningham, fourth 
daughter of the exghth earl of Glencairn, without insme Hav~ 
ing no sons, lin lordxhip made a resignation of his titles into 
the king's hands, and on 18th October 1641, obtained a new 
patent, conferring the earldom of Findlater, after his death, 
upon his elder daughter, Lady khaabeth and her husband, 
Sir Patnck Ogilvy, and his heirs male. 

Patrik, second earl, descended from Patrick de Ogilvy, pro- 
bably a younger son of Patnck de Ogilvy of Wester Powne m 
Forfarshire, the brother of Sir Walter Ogilvy of Auchterhouse, 
Sheriff of Angus, was the son of Sir Patnck Ogiivy of Inch- 
martin, and Anne, daughter of Sir Duncan Campbell of 
Glenorchy After the grant of the new patent, he had the 
style of Lord Deakford in the lifetume of Ins father-in-law, 
the first earl of Findlater, and under that title was served 
heir to bis father, Sir Patrick Ogilvy, in the lordship of Errol, 
Inchimartin, and other lands in Perthslnre, on 5th October 
1652 A fine of fifteen hundred pounds was imposed on him 
by Cromwell's act of grace and pardon, 12th Apnl 1654 
He had a son, James third earl and died 80th March 1658. 

James, third earl, was served heir to lus father, 16th April 
1602 He stendily supported the treaty of union im the par- 
hament of 1706 and died in 1711) He marned, first, Ladv 
Anne Montgomery (relict of Robert Seton, sun of Sir George 
Seton of Hailes), and secondly Lady Mary Hamilton, third 
daughter of Wilham second duke of Hamilton, killed at the 
battle of Worcester in 1651 By his first wife he had three 
sous aud two daughters. The sons were, Walter Lord Desk- 
ford, who died before jus father unmarned, James, fourth 
earl of Findlater, and the Hon. Col Patnck Ogilvy of Lon- 
may and Inchmartin, member for the burgh of Cullen in the 
Scots parliament, to which, on the 21st July 1704 he pre- 
rented a petition, requesting the command of an independent 
troop of dragoons. He gave his support to the union, and 
was one of the representatives for Scotland chosen to the first 
parhament of Great Britam in 1707 and at the general elec- 
tion of 1708 he was elected for the Cullen burghs. He aed 
at Inchmartin 20th September 1737, in the seventy-second 
vear of hia age. He marred hia cousin Elizabeth, daugl.ter 
of the Hon Francis Montguinery of Giffen, with isave. 

James, fourth earl of Findlater, and first earl of Seafield, 
chancellor of Scotland, born in 1664, was educated for the 
law, and after hie return from his travels, he was admitted 
advocate, 16th January 1685 In 1681 he had been elected 
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of estates in 1689, when he made an energetic 
in favour of King James, and was one of the five 
who dissented from the memorable vote which de- 
clared that monarch to have, by maladininistration, forfeited 
the crown. He afterwards took the oaths to King William 
and Queen Mary He had an extensive practice as an advo- 
cate, and in 1698 he was constituted solicitor-general, at 
which time he was knighted and appointed ahenff of Banff- 
shire. In 1695 he was promoted to the office of secretary of 
state, and in uirtue of a Jetter from the king, he sat and voted 
m the parliament of 1696, 28 lord secretary On the 12th of 
September of that vear, a new writ wan issued to the burgh 
of Cullen to elect another commmiasoner in hw room He was 
created Viscount Seafield, 26th June 1698, and appointed 
president of the parlament which inet 19th July of that 
year On the 9th of the same month, he and the eurl ot 
Marchmont, lord-bigh-chancellor and commuasoner to the 
parliament, arnved at kdmburgh, and met with a splendid 
reception In the parlament thev carned all trumphantly 
| for the king. He was high commumoner to the General As- 
sembly of the Church of Scofland in 1700, 1708 1724, and 
| 1727, and was advanced to the dignity of ear] of Seufield 24th 
June 1701 [See Sxarierp, earl of } On the accesmon ot 
Queen Anne, in March 1702, be was continued secretary of 
state, in conjunction with the duke of Queensberry The 
same year he was named one of the commissioners to treat of 
a union, and on the first of November was appointed lord- 
high-chancellor of Scotland At thw period a contemporary 
thus describes hin lordship ‘ He has great knowledge of the 
civil law and the ovnstitution of Scotland—understands per- 
| fectly how to manage a Scottish parliament to the advantaye 
1! of the court. This, together with bis nnpheitly executing 
! whatever King Wilham plenved, without ever reasoning on 
|, the sulyect, established lim very much in that monarch « fa- 
| wour, but bis conduct in the affair of Danen loat hin with 
| the people. Ile affects plainness and fannlunty of manner, 
but is not sincere, in very beautiful im bis person, with a 
graceful behaviour, a mniling countenance, and a soft tongue ” 
| Macky'’s Memowrs.| Hin lordship was high commuinsioner, 
or representative of the king, to the parhament of Scotland 
| in 1708, when he was invested with the order of the | hnstle 
In the following year he wan superseded in his office of chan- 
cellor by the marquis of Tweeddale, but on the 17th of Octu 
ber of the mune year ho was aga constituted instead one of 
the secretaries of state. On the 9th March 1705 he was a 
second time appointed lord-high-chancellor of Scotland and 
nominated one of the commuiaaiuners for the union = At this 
tame wo great was his unpopulunty that he narrowly excuped 
with his hfe in a tumult which took place in kdinburgh, in 
1705, after the trial of Captain Green and his crew, who 
were convicted of having committed piracy and murder on 
board one of the Danen Companv’'s vesselx. [ Lasng's Scot- 
lend, vol. u. p 287] He was» zealous and active supporter 
of the umon, setting forth the advautuges of that ineasure in 
his speeches in parliament, and when it wan at length accon- 
plished, and the Scots estates rove for the last time he 
remarked with levity, ‘Now, there 1 an end of an auld 
aang.” Has residence at this period was the noble manmon 
of Moray house, in the Canongate, already associated with 
many histoneal recollections, which became the scene of the 
numerous secret deliberations that preceded the ratification 
of the treaty of unwn. He was one of the sxteen represen- 
tatives of the Scots peerage elected by parliament in 1707, 
and was rechoren in 1708, 1712, 1718 1722 and 1727 
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When in London in 1707, be was sworn a member uf the 
privy council in England, and on his return to Edinburgh, Sd 
July of that vear, he produced to the lords of seasion a new 
commission, appointing him chancellor of Scotland, and was 
accordingly sworn and admitted. Doubte having arisen huw- 
ever, as to the utulity uf this office in Scotland, while that of 
chancellor over the United Kingdom waa held by Lord Cow- 
per, the ear] of Seatield was, it 1s suppoved un that acovuut, 
appointed lord chief baron in the court of exchequer, and ad- 
mitted 26th Mav 1708 For hus great services to the state 
he reomved also a penwion of three thousand pounds per an- 
num = In F vans’ Catalogue of British Portraits, vol 1, 1 one 
of the fourth earl of Findlater, engraved by Sunth, frum the 
orginal by Kueller from which the following woodcut is taken 
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Un succeening to ms tather im T7101, he wan therenfter | | 

wtvied earl of Findlater and Seaheld When the mall tax | 

was extended to Scotland he considered it an infringement of 

th: articles of umon, and was #0 greatly incensed on the oc- 

caxion that, on Ist Tone 1713, he brought the subject before 

the House of Lords, and then was exlubited the spectacle of 

this the chef agent m promoting the umon in the final ses- 

sion, only six years before, of the Scottish legislature Seng 

the first to propone its repeal in the unperal parle nt. 

The grievances of the Scottish nation he reduced to four 

heads Ist The beng deprved of a privy ovgnal 2d, Ihe | 

extenmion of the treason Inws of Fngland to Scotland 84d, 

Senttish peers being meapacitated from being peers of Great 

Bntain, (this was found to be an meonvenimnce, und was 

afterwards remedied ) and 4th, The Scots being subjected ¢- 

the malt tax ‘Lhe National Scots Rights Asocmtion orga- 

mised in 1458, in their hist of grievances, do not inclnde any 

of these In the change of times others of « different nature 

demand consideration But on these four, lis lordship, see- 

ing, as he said that the union had not produced those good | 

effects which were anticipated from it, inoved tor leave ta 

bring in a bill for dissolving the union between England and | 
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Sootiand, and securing the protestant succession in the house 
of Hanover The motion was negatived, but only by the 
small majority of four, and these by proxies. There were on 
the cecasion 106 peers present, who were equally divided, 54 
for the motion and 54 agamat it; while of proxies 18 voted 
for and 17 against it. The same year he was wbointed 
keeper of the great seal of Scotland, and he presided as chan- 
cellor in the court of season, where hw knowledge of the law 
and a peculiar talent which he posseased for despatching bus- 
iness and abridging processes, rendered him eminently usefal 
While he always lived in a style suitable to his high station, 
his great abilities, industry, and prudent management ena- 
bled him not only to retneve the family estate, which had 
become much involved, and to pay his father's debta, but 
greatly to increase his landed property He died in 1730, m 
the aixty-sixth year of his age. He married Anne daughter 
of Sir William Dunbar of Durn baronet, and had three sons 
and two daughters, namely, James, fifth earl of Findlater, 
the Hon William Ogilvy, who was named after King William , 
the Hon George Ogilvy, who panned alvocate in 1728, and 
died, unmarried, in January 1780, Lady Khzabeth who mar- 
ried the sixth earl of Lauderdale, and Lady Janet, whore 
secorid husband was the first carl of Fife, in the Irish peerage. 

Tames, fifth earl of Findlater and second earl of Seafielid, 
born about 1689, was. on the breuking out of the rebellion in 
1715, one of those who were committed prisoners to the castle 
of Edinburgh, on eukpicion of disaffection to the government. 
He was then stvled Lord Deakford After succeeding to the 
caridom he waa, in 1784 appointed one of the lords of the 
police, and in 1787 vice-ndmural of Scotland, which office he 
retained till hia denth In 17/4 he had been chosen one of 
the aizteen representative Scots peers, nnd was afterwards 
three times re-elected Undor the act for abolinhing the her- 
stable jurisdictiona in Scotland in 1747 ho was allowed, for 
the ragality of Opivy, the constabulary of Cullen and the 
balliary of regality of Stratinia, one thousand and mghtv-five 
pounde nineteen shillings and fonrpence, in full of hia claim 
of five thousand five hundred pounds. He died at Cullen 
house, Banffshire, 9th July 1764 in the seventv-sixth year 
of hia age He mamed first, Lady Ehzabeth Hay, second 
daughter of Thomas sixth enrl of Kinnonl, and, secondly, 
Lady Sophia Hope, eldest daughter of Charies first earl of 
Hopetoun, by whom he bad no issue By his first countess 
he had one son, James, sixth earl of Findlater, and two 
daughters; Lady Margaret, marned in November 1785 to 
Sur Ludovick Grant of Grant, baronet (see Gravr of Grant), 
and Lady Anne, who became the wife of the second earl of 
Hopetoun 

Jamon, axth earl of Findlater and third earl of Seafield, 
horn about 1714, completed an cxcellent education by foreign 
travel Douglas (Peerage, vol i Wonr's edition, p 8&8, 
note) quotes the following extract from a lotter by Horace 
Walpole to General Conway at Rome, 28d April, 1740 
‘Harry, you anw Lord Deakford at Geneva don't you hke 
him? Hels mighty sonmble man, there are few young 
people have so good an understanding He wx mighty grave, 
and ao are rau, but von both can be pleasant when you have 
a mind, Indeed one can make vou pleasant; but his solemn 
Scotchery is not a little formidable” [Orford's Works, vol. 
vi} In 1782 while yet Lord Deakford, he established a 
bleachfield in the north end of the pansh of that name in 
Ranffehire, where about 1.500 pieces of cloth and 1,700 mpin- 
dies of thread varn were annually whitened, but in the 
couren of the present century, from the decay of the linen 
manufacture and household spinning in the pansh the 
bleaching also felt off, and was given up. He alao establiahed 
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at Cullen a considerable manufacture of hnen and damask 
On 29th July 1754, he was appointed one of the commis- 
sioners of customs in Scotland, but resigned his seat at that 
beard in 1761 Three years afterwards he succesded his 
father, and m 1765 he was appointed one of the lords of po- 
lice. He was also one of the trustees for the improvement of 
fizhenes and manufactores, and for the management of the 
annexed estates in Scotland. For several years before his 
death he resided constantly at Cullen house, euuploying him- 
self in the promotion of agriculture, trade, and all kmds of 
industry He wns the first to attempt improvements both in 
agriculture and manufactures in the county of Banff. He 

an overseer from England, and cultivated a farm in 
the neighbourhood of Banff, in a manner totally onknown at 
that perind in that part of the country He mtroduced the 
turmp husbandry, and granted long leases to his tenants, on 
condition that the latter should enclose the lands within a 
certam penod, and that they should sow grasa seeds, and 
summer fallow to a cortain extent within the first five years 
of their occupancy To encourage them to preserve the plan- 
tations on his estate from anv dumage by their cattle, he 
adopted a plan with several of his tennanta of giving them, at 
the termination of the leanc, every third tree, (or the value mn 
money,) which had been planted during the currency of the 
lease, The Findlater family within fifty years previous to 
1806 had planted about eight thounand Scottish acrea, or at 
least thirty-two millions of treea. Hs lordship died at Cul- 
len hourne 38d November 1770, 1n the 56th year of his age. 
Ho married at Huntingtower, 9th June 1749, Lady Mary 
Murray second daughter of the first duke of Athol, and by 
her had two sons, James, seventh earl of Findlater, and the 
Hon John Ogilvy who died voung, in 1768 

Tames, seventh enrl of Findlater and fourth earl of Sea- 
field, born at Huntingtower 10th Apnl 1750, was educated 
at the univermty of Oxford, and soon after succeeding to the 
earldom he went to the Continent, where he chiefly rended 
for the remainder of Ins life He wan enteemed « good clas 
sical scholar, and though he admred Horace, his favourte 
author was Virml. He marned at Brussels in 1779, Chns- 
tina Terean, daughter of Toseph Count Murray of Melgum, 
baronet of Nova Scotia lientenant-general in the armies of 
the emperor of (iermanyv, and captain-general ad enterim of 
the Low Conntnes. With his countess he did not reude long, 
and by her he had no useue = He died at Dresden 5th Octo- 
ber 1811, in his sixty-second year (mn his death the earl- 
doin of Findlater became dormant, but the earldom of Sen- 
field, with estates m Scotland worth at that period thirty 
thonsand pounds sterhng, went to his cousin, Sir Lewis 
Alexander Grant of Grant, baronet, who, on becoming earl of 
Seafield assumed the surname of Ogiivv in addition to that 
of Grant. [See Skarixvy, earl of } 

Tho earldom of Findlater ws clamed by Sir William Ogi- 
vie of Carnoune, baronet, and by John Farquharson of 
Haughton, Esq, son of Alexander Ogilvie, Eag., by Mary 
Farquharson, his wife, as presumptive male heir of the Ogil 
vie family 


FINDLAY, Rosert, DD, a learned divine, 
the author of some works on divinity, was born 
March 28, 1721 He was the only son of Wiil- 
liam Findlay of Waxford and other lands in Ayr- 
shire, which he had inhemted from his father, 
John Findlay, who died in 1697 His mother 
was Barbara, daughter of Robert Hodsgart, sur- 
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geon in Kilmarnock, and, on becoming a widow, 
she married, secondly, Alexander Cunninghame of 
Brighouse in the same county The son was edu- 
cated at the university of Glasgow, after leaving 
which he went to Leyden, and on his return spent 
some time at Edinburgh, with a view to the med- 
ical professiow, which he soon relinquished for the 
church In 1744 he was ordained minister of the 
parish of Stewarton, from which he removed, m 
1745, to Galston, and next went to Paisley In 
1756 he became minister of the North West par- 
ish of Glasgow, and in 1782 was appointed pro- 
fessor of divinity in that university He died in 
1814, in his nimety-fourth year He had marmed 
In 1745, his cousin Annabella, daughter of Robert 
Paterson, Esq of Braehoad, Ayrshire, and had a 
aon, Robert Findlay, Esq of Eastertull, Lanark- 
shire, su eminent merchant in Glasgow Dr 
Findlay'’s works are 


Two Lottera to Rev Dr Kennecot Lond 1762, &v0, anon 

A persuanve to the enlargement of Psalinody Glasgow, 
1768, 8vo, anon 

Vindication of the Sacred Books, and of Josephus, from 
VATIOUK Misrepresentations and cavils of Voltmre Glagygow, 
1770, 8vo. 

The Divine Inspiration of the Jewish Scriptures of the Old 
Testament asserted by St. Paul, 2 Liumothv u. 16, and Dr 
Geddes’ reasons sgunst the tenor of his words examined 
Lond. 1804, 1810 8vo 





FINGLAND, & surname derived from the Fingland (other- 
wise Kineland) burn, Peebles-slire, a tributary of the Quair 
In the panah of bukdalemuir, Dumfries-shire, there uw a cun- 
cade called Finglundhill 


FINLAY, Joun, a minor poet, born in Glasgow 
in 1782, in 1802 published ‘ W\ allace, or the Vale of 
Ellerslie, with other Poems,’ 12mo, 2d edit 18('4, 
8vo In 1808 he bronght out lis ‘Scottish Iis- 
torical and Romantic Ballads, chiefly Ancient, 
with Explanatory Notes and a Glossary , to which 
are prefixed some remarks on the early state of 
Romantic Composition in Scotland’ ‘These pro- 
dactions display much acquaintance with the lit- 
erary antiquities of the middle ages He died 
December 8, 1810, aged twenty-eight 

FINLAYSON, Jauezs, D1), an eminent di- 
vine, was born February 15, 1758, at Nether 
Cambusnie, a small farm in the parish of Dan- 
blane, Perthshire, where his ancestors had been 
settled for several centuries He was sent first 


and about the age of ten to that of Dunblane. In 
his fourteenth year he went to the university of 
Glasgow, to study for the ministry, and during 
the summer vacations he occupied himeelf in in- 
structing his younger brothera at home To assist 
in defraying the expense of his attendance on the 
classes, he became a privatd tutor, and was en- 
gaged for two years in teaching the children of 
Mrs Campbell of Carie, and afterwards acted in 
the same capacity to the family of Mr Cooper, 
Glasgow He was next employed by Professor 
Anderson, founder of the Andersonian university, 
as his amanuensis, and, in 1782, he resumed the 
duties of a tutor by taking charge of two sons of 
Sir William Murray of Ochtertyre, baronet, these 
being the fifth baronet, Sir Patrick Murray, and 
his younger brother, Sir George As Mr Finlay- 
son resided with the family in Edinbargh during 
the winter, he had an opportumty of pursuing his 
studies at the divinity hall, and of attending other 
classes in the university of that city 

In 1786 he was licensed to preach, and in the 
summer Of that ycar he reco:ved on offer of the 
living of Dunkeld from the duke of Athol, which 
he was induced to decline, on being informed, by 
Sn William Marray, that au arrangement was in 
progress for procuring for him the professorship of 
logic and metaphysics im the university of Edin- 
burgh More than a year clapsed, however, be- 
fore the negouation, which had been set on foot 
for securing him this appomtment, was brought to 
a satisfactory conclusion, and, in the meantime, 
he accepted of the living of Borthwick, in the 
neighbourhood of Edinburgh, which Sir William 
Murray, by his interest with Dundas of Arniston, 
had obtained for him He commenced his duties 
as professor of logic im the winter session of 1786- 
7, and was ordaimed minister of Borthwick in the 
succeeding April From his knowledge of the 
laws and constitution of the Church of Scotland, 
he soon became a leader, on the moderate side, 1 
the church courts, and as it was deemed advisa- 
ble that he should have a metropolitan charge, hoe 
was, 1n 1790, translated to Lady Yester’s church, 
Edinburgh, where he remaimed till 1798, when he 
puceeceded Dr Robertson in the Old Grey friars, 
A vacaucy having occurred in the High church in 


to the school of Kinbuck m the neighbourhood, | 1799, he was chosen by the town council to fill it, 
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when he became the colleague of Dr Hugh Blair, 
whose funeral sermon he was called upon to preach 
in little more than a year Mr Finlayson, not 


long after, received from the university of Xdin- 
burgh the degrec of DD He was also elected 
fallow of the Royal Society of Edinburgh In 
1802 he was elected moderator of the General 
Assembly The remaining years of his life were 
only distinguished by the quiet and anostentations 
discharge of bis duties In the beginning of 1805 
bis constitution began to decline On the 25th of 
January 1808, while conversing with Principal 
Baird, he was seized with a paralytic affection, 
and died on the 28th of the same month, in the 
fiftieth year of his age His only publications 
were two occasional sermons, and a short account 
of Dr Blair, annexed to the posthumous volume 
of his sermons He likewise pmnted, but did not 
publish, the ‘Ileads of an Argument’ on a ques- 
tion depending before the ecclesiastical courts A 
volume of his own sermons, with a memoir pre- 
fixed, was published the year after his death 


FLAKEFIED Db, a surname derived, under pecubar circum- 
stances, from a place of that name in the southern division 
of the parish of Kast Kilbride, and intimately associated with 
the rise and progress of a branch of tho linen inanufacture 
which has contributed so greatly to the prosperity of the city 
of Glangow The ongin of the anrname ts thus deseribed in 
anote to the article Kilbride (F ast) in the Topographical, Sta- 
tistical, and Historical Gasetteer of Scotland, p 100 Pre- 
vious to the commencement of the eghte nth century, two 
young men of the name of Wilson the one from Flakefield 
and the other from the neighbourlwod, proceeded to Glaxzow, 
and there commenced bunness as merchants. The miuilanty 
of the name having occamoned frequent imstakes in the wav 
of husiness, one of them, for the suke of dixtingaimhing lniumelf 
from the other, was designated by the cognomen of Flake- 
field, the place of hia birth and the real naine soon became 
obsolete, both the man and his postenty being known by the 
surname of Flukefield, instead of Wilaon The onginal bear- 
er of the new name pat one of lus sons to the weaving trade, 
but the lad, after having learned the business, enlisted about 
the vear 1670, in the regiment of the Cameronina, and was 
afterwards draughted into the Svottish guards. During the 
wars he was sent to the Continent, where he procured a blue 
and white checked handkerchief, that had been woven in 
Germany, and at the ime a thought struck Flakefield that 
should it be his good fortune to return to Glasgow, he woukl 
make the attempt to manufacture cloth of the same kind 
He accordingly preserved with great care a fragment suffi- 
cient for hia purpone; and on being disbanded in 1700, he re- 
turned to his native aty, with a fixed resolution to accom- 
plish his laudable design. A few spindles of yarn, fit for his 
purpose, was all that Wilkam Flakefield could at that time 
collect the white was ill-bleached, and the blue not very 
dark, but they were nevertheless the beat that could be found 
in Glasvow About two dozen of handkerchiefs composed 
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the first web, snd when the half was woven he eut out the 
loth, and took it to the merchants, who at that time traded 
in salmon, Scottish plaiding, Hollands, and other thiek linens. 
They were peased with the novelty of the blue and white 
stripes, and especially with the delicate texture of the cloth, 
which was then set in comparison of the Hollands. The new 
adventurer asked no more for lus web than the net price of 
the materials used, and the ordinary wages of hu work; and 
as this was readily pad him he went home rejoicing that his 
atteinpt had not been unsuccessful. This dozen of handker- 
chiefsa—the first of the kind ever made in Bntain—was dis- 
posed of in a few hours, and fresh demands poured eo rapidly 
in upon the exulting artist that the remaiming half of his lit- 
tle web was beapuken befure it was woven More yarn was 
with all speed, several looms were immediately 
filled with handkerchiefs of the same pattern, and the de- 
mand increased in proportion to the quantity of cloth that 
was manufactored The English merchants who resorted to 
Glasgow for thick linens were highly pleased with the new 
manufacture, and as thev carned a few away with them, these 
rapidly wold, and the goods met with universal approbation. 
The number of looms daily increased, and in a few years Glas- 
gow became celebrated for thi branch of the linen trade. Van- 
ety in patterns and colours was soon iitroduced, the weavers 
in Pualey and the adjommng towns engaged in the business, 
and it avon became both Incrative and extenmve. Manufac 
tures having once obtained a footmg in Glargow, others of a 
nore important kind were attracted tu the spot. Checks 
were followed by the Manks or linen cloth for pnnting, t« 
theae were added the muslin, and finally the cotton trade, 
&c., which have elevated Glasgow to one of the proudest 
commercial and manufacturing cities in the world. It is 
painful to record, however, that neither William Flakefield, 
nor any of hin descendants, ever reocived any reward or inark 
of approbation fur the good services rendered by lim, not only 
to Glayguw, but to the kingdom at large. Flakefleld, how- 
ever having, during his service in the army, learned to ln st 
the druin, wax in hw old age promoted to the office of towu- 
druumner in which situation he continued till lus death 





FLEMING, a surname denved from Flandrensis, a native 
of Flanders. In the Chartularies of Pawlev and Kelso, it 
written Flandrensis, Fiaming, and Flammaticus, onginally 
borne by one who came from Flanders. Among those who 
accompanied William the Conqueror to Fngland was Sir Mi- 
chael le Fleming, a relative of Baldwin earl of Flanders, 
whowe descendants still exuit, and enjoy a buronetcy, in the 
county of Westmoreland The Scots Fleinngs descended 
from natives of Flanders, the most enterpnsing merchants of 
their tune, who m the twelfth century emigrated fint to Eng- 
land, whence being banished they removed into Scotland 
[ Chalmers’ Caledonia, vol 1 page 600] Several of this 
name are witnesses to charters of Malcolin the Fourth, Wil- 
ham the aon, and the three Alexanders. Baldwin, a distin- 
guished Flemish leader, settled, with lus followers, at Biggar 
in Lanarkshire under a grant of David the First. He was 
first demgnated Baldewin Flamingus, but assumed from his 
landa the name of Bakiwin de Biger He was sheriff of Lanark 
under Malcolm the Fourth and Wailham the First, and it has 
been supposed that this office became for some tame bereditarv 
in bia family Hts descendants, though legally designed of 
Biggur, retained the onginal name of Fleming, an indicative. 
of the country whence their ancestors denved thoir origin 
The Flemings of Biggar appear to have obtained a footing in 
Lanarkshire earher than even the more colebrated race af 
Dougiaa, for about 1150, Buldwin de Biger witnessed the 
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eharter granting lands on Douglas water to Theobald the 
Fleming, and the first of the Douglas name on record is after 
1175 (see page 42 of this volume, art. DovaLas). 

Baldwin's son, Waldeve, was taken prisoner with William 
the Lion at the mege of Alnwick castle in 1174. Willielmus 
Flandrensis, supposed to be Waldeve’s son, is witness to two 
charters of William the Lion, and also to a donation of Rich- 
ard le Bard (now Baird) to the monastery of Ke.so, waicn 
was confirmed by Alexander the Second in 1228. 

Sir Malcolm probably his son, was sheriff of the 

of Dumbarton in the reagn of Alexander the Third. 
At this period the Flemings were very numerous in Scotland. 
Dominus Johanes Flemingum, and eght other principal per- 
aons of the name, swore fealty to Edward the First m 1296, 

Sir Robert Fleming, supposed to have been the son of Sir 
Malcolm, was one of the chief men of Scotland who proposed 
the mamage of the Princess Margaret of Scotland to Prince 
Edward at Bngham, 12th March 1289-90 Although he had 
sworn fealty to the Enghseh monarch, he was among the first 
to jom Robert the Bruce in his attempt to obtain the crown, 
and recover the independence, of Scotland, and asmsted at the 
slaughter of Comyn at Dumfnes m 1805 The barony of 
Cumbernauld in Lanarkslure, which had belonged to the 
Oomyna, was, with the barony of Leny, bestowed on hin by 
King Robert. He died before 1314 He had two sons, Sir 
Maloulm, his successor, and Sir Patrick Fleming, shenff of 
Pesblea, who got the barony of Biggar by his marnage with 
one of the daughters and ovheireases of the brave Sir Sunon 
Frazer, lord of Oliver castle, county of Peebles, upon which 
account this branch of the Flemings quartered the arms of 
Frazer with their own 

The elder son, Sir Maloolin Flemmg of Cumbernauld, 
stood high in the favour of Rubert the Bruce, by whom he 
was appointed shenff of the county, and governor of the 
castle of Dumbarton He put grants of the whole barony of 
Kirkintilloch, which had also been their property, also of the 
lands of Auchindonan m the Lennox, and of the lands of 
Poltoun in Wigtonslure 

Hw son, Sir Malcolm, also governor of [uinbarton castle, 
finnly adhored to the fortunes of King David Bruce, even 
when most overclouded. At the battle of Halidonlull, 19th 
July 1833, he was engaged in the second body ot the Soot» 
army, and was one of the few that excnped the carnage of 
that disastrous day He immediatcly secured the castle of 
Dumbarton, the last resource of tne remaining adherents of 
the young kong, then in his mth year, and resolutely defend- 
ad it agunst the Knglsh. kor safety King David and lis 
queen were conveved to France, bemg attended thither by 
Sur Malcolm Flemmg On the return of the latter he kept the 
castle of Dumbarton against Edward Balol and the Enghsh 
and in it gave shelter to the ligh steward of Sovtland, after- 
wards Robert the Second, who, after the fatal battle of Hal 
donhill, had first taken refuge in the island of Bute. Suir 
Malcolm subsequently went to France, and accompanied 
King David and his queen on thar return to Sovtland, in 
May 1841 (see Dalrymple’s Annals, vol u. p. 209, note). 
On 9th November 1842 he was created by his grateful sover- 
agn earl of Wigton The king also bestowed on lim a grant 
of regality, with power to judge in the four pleas of the 
crown. It is supposed that by this grunt, the king intended, 
beuades rewarding his fidelity, to crcumscribe the overgrown 
power of the Douglases, lords of Gallowny The earl of Wig- 
ton was taken prisoner at the battle of Durham 17th October 
1846, and with bis royal master and others wa» conducted to 
a long and dreary captivity in the Tower of London He 
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September 1357, when commiamoners were appointed to con- 
clude the treaty for the release of King David, after a captivity 
of eleven years, which was accordingly done at Berwick on 
the 8d Uctober following. The earl’s seal is appended to the 
concluded treaty His only son, John, was one of the hos- 
tages for the ransom of King David, but he is said to have 
died before his father in 1351 The earl is supposed to have 
had aso two daughters, tle one married to Sir John Danzels- 
ton of that ilk, and the other, Marjory, to William de Faw- 
side. 

His grandson, Thomas Fleming, second earl of Wigton 
was also one of the hontages for King David, and as such he 
was in custody of the shenff of Northumberland, 10th No- 
vember 1858. He wld the earldom of Wigton to Archibala 
Douglas, lord of Galloway, who could not brook the erection 
of a new regality within his terntory, and resolved to obtain 
it for himself The deed of anle, dated at Edinburgh 8th 
February 1871-2, waa confined by King Robert the Second, 
on 7th October following Thereafter Sir Thomas Fleming 
ceased to be styled earl of Wigton, the title nm thone feudal 
tunes bemg inseparably oonnected with the territory which 
conferred it. He ded without waue, and was succeeded by 
Ins coun, Sir Malcolm Fleming of Biggar, the son of Sit 
Patnck, above mentioned. 

Sir Malcolm Fleming, who thus inhented Cumbernauld ar 
well as his own patrimony of Biggar, was tnken prisoner at 
the battle of Durham, but soon made hin eseaps. In 1864 
he held the office of sheriff of Dumbarton He had two sons, 
Suir David, hws successor, and Patrick, ancestor of the Fleau- 
ings of Bord 

Sir David Fleming of Biggar and Cumnvernauld, the elder 
aon, received a safe-conduct to pass into England, 2th May 
1363 He distinguished himself at the battle of Otterbourn 
in 1388, and on tth July 1404 he was one of the cominw- 
sioner for a trance with the English He attended James 
prince of Scotland to the Bass in February 1405, and saw 
hin safe on board the slip appomted to carry him to France, 
when on the voyage he was taken prisoner by the English. 
On his return home Sir David was attacked by James Dong- 
lan of Balvenv, afterwards seventh earl of Douglas, and killed. 
at Longherdmanstoun, 1x miles west of Fdinburgh, on the 
14th of that month He was buned xt Holvrood)iouse 
Wintoun says of him 


“ Aechire Davy Flaming of Cambirnak! 
Lord, a knycht stout and bald 
Trowlt and luvit wel with the kin, ; 
This ilke gud and genty) knycht 
That wes balith manful, lele, and wycht.” 


He marned, first, Jean, only daughter of Sur David Barclay 
of Brechin, and by her had «# daughter, Manon, who became 
the wife of William Maule of Panmore, aud in her right the 
latter claimed the barony of Brechin He marned, secondly, 
Isabel, heiress of Monveabow, by whom he hud two sons, Sur 
Malcolm and David 

Sir Maloolm, the elder son, was k-nghted bv King Robert 
the Third. He was one of the hostages fur James the First, 
when he was allowed to visit Scotland on 31st May 1421 
He was also one of the hostages fur hia relense, by the treaty 
of 4th December 1424, when hin annual revenue was esti- 
mated at six hundred marks. He had a safe-conduct to gu 
to England, to mect James the First, 18th December that 
year He wan among those arrested with Murdoch duke of 
Albany mm 1425 but was soon reluased Hoe was the friend 
and counsellor of Wiliam mxth earl of Douglas, and on the 
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ehanesilor Crichton, he acenmpanied the former with his 
brother, David Douglas, to the castle of Edinburgh on 24th 
Movember 1440, when they were summarily arrested, and 
after a brief and hurried trial beheaded, Sir Malcolm Fleming 
sharing their fate. [See p. 44 of this volume, art. Doves. ] 
He married Lady Ehsabeth Stewart, thd danghh df the 

Robert duke of Albany, and by her had two sons, 
Maloolm and Robert, and a daughter, Margaret, marned to 
Patrick, master of Gray 

Malcolm, the elder son, 1 specified as one of the supp.e- 
mentary hostages for King Jamen the First, 8th November 
1427, and released 20th June 1482 He appears to have 
died before his father, withont issue. 

Sir Robert, the younger and only surviving son, entered a 
protest against the illegal and unwarrantable sentence of ex- 
ecntion and forfeiture passed on his father, and King James 
the Second, when he came of nage. imsued precepts for infeft- 
ing him as heir of Ins father, who was found by inquests to 
have died at the faith and peace of his majesty A safe- 
condict was granted to him to acoompany Sir James Stewart, 
called the Black Knight of Lorn, to England, 22d November 
1447 He was crented a peer of parlament, bv the title of 
Lord Fleming, but the date of creation is net known, proha- 
bly by James the Second, who died m 1460 His name oc- 
eurs in the records of parlinment, 11th October 1466 He 
had a safe-conduct to para into England, with twenty per- 
gona in bin retinue, 2d November 1484, and died in 1494 
He was twloe married, and by his first wife, Lady Janet. 
Donglas, third daughter of James, seventh earl of Doulas, 
he had two sona and two daughters. 

Maloolin Fleming of Monvcabow, the elder son wan one of 
the conmizaioners appointed to negociate the marnage of 
Jamen of Scotland and Ceciha, daughter of Edward 
the Fourth, 18th October 1474 He died before hia father 
He married Eupheme, daughter of Tames Lord Livingston, 
and hy her had two sons and two daughters Sir David, the 
elder son, died in the hfetime of lus grandfather 

John the younger son, recond Lord Fleming, was one 
of the three lorda appointed in July 1515, guardians of King 
James the Fifth in his infancy He wan sent ambasaador 
to Franca, and on his return he was, in January 1517, ap- 
paintad chancellor of Scotland In 1519, he wan sent over to 
France to urge the regent duke of Albany to return to Scot- 
Iand; and he was one of the three nobleinen appointed by 
parliament 1628, to abide with King James the Fifth, euch 
for three months. He was assassinated while enjoying the 
sport of hawking, by Tohn Tweedie of Drummelzier, James 
Tweedie his son, and others, 1st November 1524, He mar- 
ried, first, Euphemia, fifth daughter of David Lord Drum- 
mond. and by her, who was powoned with two of her sisters 
In 1501, (see p. 68 of thin volume, article DkumMOwn,) he 
had insue, He marned, xecondly, Lady Margaret Stewart, 
eldest daughter of Matthew second earl of Lennox. She git 
a charter from her hushand of the lands of Biggar and 
Thankertoun March 12, 1508-9 They were soon after di- 
vorced, and she remgned the lands in his favour October 26, 
1516, and was then dengned ‘olrm reputate sponsa dict: 
Johannis. She afterwards marned Alexander Donglas of 
Maina. In 1508 he had been denounced rebel at the king's 
horn, and fined in the penalty of five hundred merks for not 
entenag John Fleming of Boghall, for whom he had become 
surety or bail, for tral, charged with art and part of the rape 
or raviahment of the sad Lady Margaret Stewart lord 


Fleming married, thirdly, Agnes Somerville, whose parentage 
ta not stated. : 
Malcolm, third Lord Fleming, the ekdest sou, born about 1194, 


was great chamberlain of Scotland. On December 1, 1899 
be was constituted sheriff of Tweeddale and Peebles. A great 
number of charters were granted to him of lands in the eoun- 
ties of Peebles and Roxburgh. He accompanied King James 
the Fifth on his matmmonial expedition to France in August 
1537, and was made prisoner at the rout of Solway m No- 
vember 1542, but obtained his liberty 1st July 1548, on pay- 
ing a ransom of one thousand merks sterling. In August of 
the same y2ar he was one of the nobility to whom was com- 
mitted the safe keeping of the qneen-mother and the infant 
queen Mary in Stirling castle. When the project of marriage 
between Queen Mary and Prince Edward of England was set 
on foot, he at first joined the Enghsh party, but soon deserted 
it. He had been accused of treanon, but parhament, on 8d 
October 1545, declared that he was innocent of all crimes 
alleged against him, and a true baron and liege to the queen. 
He was grand carver to William St. Clair, earl of Orkney, 
the founder of Roalin chapel, who lived in Roshn castle in the 
atyle of a prince. In 1645 Lord Fleming founded the collegiate 
church of Biggar, and largely endowed it for the support of a 
provost, exght prebendanea, four mnging boys, and six poor 
inen =:‘It is bwlt 1n the form of a cross, the fabric us still en- 
tire, but the steeple and spire have never been finished He 
was killed at the battle of Pinkie, 10th September 1547, m 
the 58d year of his age By hws wife, Johanna or Tonet 
Stewart, natural daughter of King James the Fourth, he had 
two sons, James, fourth lord, and John, fifth lord, and four 
daughters, 

James, fourth Lord Fleming, with Lord Erskine, accom 
panied the young Queen Mary to France in 1548, her mayeaty 
having been eommitted to their faith and care. With them 
also went the Lady Flemmmg, his lordship’s mother and annt 
of the queen, with twelve young ladies and two hundred gen- 
tlemen and servants. He wax continued great chamberlain 
of Scotland for life by lettern patent under the great seal, 
10th March 1558 He was alwo appointed guardian of the 
east and middle marches, and invested with a power of justi- 
ciarv within the limits of his yumsdiction He was one of the 
eight comminnonern elected by parliament, 18th December 
1557, to represent the Seottwh nation at the nuptials of 
Queen Marv with Francia, danphin of France, 24th April 
1558. Three of these commismoners died at Mheppe, on their 
return to Sentland, on the night of the 28th November 1558, 
supposed to have beon poisoned Lord Fleming, who wan 
also suddenly taken 11] at Dieppe, being the vonngest of them, 
was not immediately cut off and in the hope of recovery, 
hastened to Pans, where he died on the 15th December ful- 
lowing, in the twenty-fonrth vear of his age He married 
Ladv Barbara Hamilton eldest daughter of the regent duke 
of Chatelherault, and had bv her one daughter 

He was succeeded by his brother, John, fifth Lord Flem- 
ing who waa appointed great chamberlain of Scotland for 
hfe, by commission, dated 80th Tune 1565, and in 1567 he 
had « grant of the office of justiciary within the bounds of 
the overward of Clydesdale, and sherffdom of Peebles, and 
governor of the castle of Dumbarton, which he secured for 
Queen Marv He entered into the anioriation on her behalf 
at Hamilton, 8th May 1568, and after the battle of Langside, 
he and Lord Livingston and the master of Maxwell, acoom- 
panied her majesty when she fled to Carlisle. He was for- 
feited by parhament, 17th November 1569 During the esvil 
war that followed, he held out the castle of Dumbarton for 
the queen till 1t was taken hy surprise on 2d Apmnl 1571, by 

Thomas Crawford of Jordanhill, who scaled the rock 
during the night, and made prisoners of the garrison. Lord 
Fleming, the governor, manuged to escape down the face ef 
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an almost perpendicalar cleft or gully in the rock, and pass- 
ing through a postern which opened on the Clyde, threw 
himself into a fishing-boat, and sailed over to Argylesinre. 
Thence he proceeded to France to obtain succours. He re- 
turned to Scotland in June 1572, and was mortally wounded 
by some French soldiers discharging therr pieces fur a volley on 
their entrance into Edinburgh, some of the bullets, rebound- 
ing from the causeway, having hit him above the knee, 5th 
July following. He was carned to the castle of Edinburgh, 
whence he wafGonveyed, in a htter, to Biggar, where he died 
of his wounds on the 6th Scptember the same year Ho 
married Elisaheth, onlv child of Robert, muster of Ross, killed 
at Pinkie in 1547, and bad a son, John, and three daughters. 
Among the prisoners taken at Dumibartun castle whon that 
fortress was surprined in 1571, was Lady Fleinimng, the wife 
of the governor She was troated by the regent with great 
courtesy, and permitted to go free, and to carry away with 
her, her plate and furniture. 

John, sixth Lord Fleming, the only aon, was created earl 
of Wigton, Lord Fleming and Cumbernauld, by patent dated 
at Whitehall, 19th March 1606. [Seo Wraton, earl of ] 








An ancient family of the name of Fleming possosa the 
estate of Barochan in Renfrewshire. William Fleming (Fian- 
drenaus) of Barochan 1s mentioned as a witness to a charter 
granted by Malcolm earl of Lennox to Walter Spruel, m the 
reign of Alexander the Third, and in another charter of James 
high steward of Scotland, grandfather of Robert the Second 
[ Nisbet's Heraldry, vol 1 p 158, erroncously pnnted 192 ] 
One of lis successors, William Fleming of Barochan, was 
shenff of Lanark in the reign of James the Fourth, and with 
mx of his sons, was slain at the fatal battle of Kloddon In 
Crawfurd’s Desenption of Renfrewslire and im the Old Sta- 
tistical Account of Scotland, this laird of Barochan in culled 
William, but in the New Statustical Account he receives the 
naine of Peter, it being conjectured that he hnd two proper 
names. In those days, however, 1t was not usunl for a per- 
son of his rank to bear nore than one proper name = [n 
1488 William Fleming of Barochan was one of the arliters 
betwixt the abbot of Paisley and the town of Renfrew He 
was an expert falcooner, and hix tersel heat the falcon of 
James the Fourth, upon which the king took the hood from 
hin favourite hawk, and put it on the ters! The hond, 
which was nehly ornamented with precious stones, and a 
pair of silver spura which belonged to Fleming, are still pre- 
served in the fannly Most of the precious stones were stolen 
One only reinained of great value, but about 1832 it fell out, 
and not being muiseed at the time, it was lost. A few seed 
pearia only now remain Falconry wax long practised at 
Barochan John Andcrson, falooner on the extato, was prex- 
ent, 1n appropnate costume, under the patronage of the duke 
of Athol, at the coronation of George the Fourth The above 
Wilham or Peter Fleming, who by his wife Manon Houston, 
a daughter of the family of Houston, hind seven suns, wus 
succeeded by the youngest, James, from whom in direct de- 
scent was Alexunder Fleming of Barochan who, with two of 
his sons, was in 1596 pursued at law bv Patrick Maxwell of 
Dargavel, for the forable abduction of Rebecca Maxwell lis 
danghter [Pecans Cromuaal Trials, vol u p 377 ] 
This was a crime rarely attempted but with heiresses. He 
died in September 1622 He was sucoceiled bv his second 
son, William, the eldest having predeceased hin = The son of 
this Walham, Maleolin Fleming of Barochan, marned in 1780, 
Elizabeth, eldest daughter of Wilham Ferguason of Doon- 
holm in Aryrsiore, and had by her, with four daughters, two 
enna, namely, John, who died young, and Wilham Maleolm 
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Fleming, who sucoreded his father, on his death in 1818, 
William Malcolm Fleming of Barochan Tower, a magistrate 
and deputy Heatenant of Renfrew, and a commissioner of sup- 
ply fur that county, was at one period Jn the civil service of 
the Exst India Company in the Bengal premdency 

One of the most striking antiquities of Renfrewshire us 
Barochan Cross, an ancient stone monument, the history of 
which 1s involved in obscurity It is described in the Old 
Statustical Account, and in the To Statistical, 
and Historical Gazetteer of Sootland, (under the article 
Houstor, in which pansh it is s:tuated). It first stood in 
the baruny of Barochan on the mde of the public road, but 
was removed by Malcolm Fleming of Barochan (who died in 
1818) to a naighbounng hill, where the old manson-house of 
Barochan formerly atuod. Tlus house 1s reputed to have 
been burnt by the Ingheb, durng one of the invamons of 
Scotland by Edward the First. An engraving of Barochan 
Cross, which 1s eleven fect Ingh, forms the frontispiece (both 
the east and the west sides being represented) of Hamilton of , 
Wishaw's Desenption of the shires of Lanark and Renfrew, 
printed by the Matland Club m 1831, u one volume quarto. 

Sir Alexander Fleming of Ferm, commissary of Glasgow, 
was created a baronct of Nova Scotia in 1666, but dying 
without issue, the title appears to huve become extinct. 





FLEMING, Rosrrt, a much esteemed divine 
of the seventeenth century, author of the ‘ Fulfill- 
ng of the Sciipture,’ and other religions works, 
was born m 1680, at Bathans, or Yoster, in East 
Lothian, of which parish his father, James Flem- 
ing, who war son in-law of John Knox, having 
married Martha, the eldest daughter of the great 
reformer, was long the minister ‘The subject ot 
this notice was his son by vn second marnage He 
was a very sickly child, and in his boyhood he 
nearly lost his life by the stroke of a club, which 
for some time affected his eyesight These facta 
he himself recoded im a brif record found in 
manuscript after his decease, which he entitled 
‘A short Index of some of the great appearances 
of the Lord in the dispensation of lus providences 
to lis poor servant’ Tis choice of the minstry 
seems to have been fixed from a circumstance re- 
corded m a short note in the ‘ Index,’ where he 
specifies as a gracious manifestation from God, 
‘‘a strange and extraordimary Impression I had 
of an andible voice in the church at night, when 
being a child, I had got up to the pulpit, calling 
me to make haste” After having acyured the 
usnal rudiment ay part of education, he was sent 
first to the university of Edinburgh, and afterward 
to that of St Andrews, and at the latter place he 
studied divinity under Samuel Rutherford “ At 
the age of twenty, and probably at the close of 
his college hfe,” says one of his biographers, * and 
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before he bad been licensed to preach, we find 
him in the ranks of the Scottiah army under Da- 
vid Lealie, but whether as a military volunteer in 
arms, or an a nop-combatant, we cannot now dis- 
cover It is certain, however, that he was fres- 
ent at the disastrous conflict at Dunbar, and had 
a full share in its dangers, experiencing also, as 
he has noted in hus ‘ Index,’ ‘the Lord's gracions 
and signal preservation and deliverance’” He 
wax soon after licensed, and in 1658, when the 
Church of Scotland was purely presbyterian, he 
was ordained minister of Cambuslang, in Lanark- 
shire, where he remained till after the Restora- 
In 1662, in consequence of the passing of 
the Glasgow act, he was ejected, along with four 
hundred other ministers, on the attempt to estab- 
lish episcopacy in Scotland After this he resided 
mostly at Edinburgh, and in Fifeshire, and othor 
parts of Scotland, preaching when opportunity 
offered, till September 1673, when he was sum- 
moned, along with the ejected ministers In Edin- 
hurgh and its neighbourhood, to appear before the 
privy council, to receive sentence of impmson- 
ment, and have tho place of his ward appointed , 
on which he withdrew to London During the 
following year his wife, who had remaimed in 
Scotland, died, when he ventured to return to his 
native country = On his journey north he fell un- 
der the York coach the great wheel of which 
passed over his left leg, but without doing him 
any injury After making some stay in Scotland, 
he returned to London, preaching, as formerly, 
among the preshytenian congregations of the Eng- 
liah metropolis and the adjacent connties In 
1677 he received a call from the congregation of 
the Scots church at Rotterdam, to become their 
minister, which he cordially accepted In 1678 
he passed over to Edinburgh for the purpose of 
bringing his children to Holland with hin = While 
in that city he ventured, in spite of the severe 
laws against holding conventicles, to collect meet- 
ings of his old friends, for preacling and devo- 
tional exercises, for which he was arrested and 
thrown into the Tolbooth, where he remained 
severnt montha, A short time after the batile of 
Bothwell Bridge, he was brought before the coun- 
cll He agreed to their demand to give bail for 
his appearance when called upon, hut refased to 
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consent to yield passive obedience to the royal 
authority, in all things, and was in consequence 
remanded to pnson He was soon, however, 
liberated, when he returned to Rotterdam He 
was escorted to tho ship by three of his friends, 
and after an interval of silence, he was overheard 
uttering to himself that ‘God will put a period to 
the race of the Stuarts, and that very shortly ” 
After the Revolution of 1688, he repeatedly vis- 
ited London, where he remained several months 
atatime During one of these visita, in the sum- 
mer of 1694, he was attacked with his last illness, 
afever He died on the 25th July that year, in 
the fifty-eighth year of his age He was the au- 
thor of the following works 

The Fulfilling of the Scripture or an Essav, shewing the 
exact accomplishment of the word of God, in his worka of 
providence performed, and to be performed, for confirming 
the believers, and convincing the atheists of the present time, 
containing in the end, a few rare histones of the works and 
wervants of God in the Church of Scotland First part, Rot- 
terdam, 1669, folio. The Second part, under the title of The 
Faithfulness of God, conmdered and cleared in the great event 
of his word, wan afterwards publuhed and the Third part 
had the title of The Great Appearances of God for his Church, 
under the New Testament , with many choice speeches of 
suffering and dying Chnstians. London, 1681, 2 volu. 12mo, 
3d edition without name of place, 1681, 12mo, Reprinted in 
one volume foho in 1726 Numerous editions. An edition 
of The Fulfilling of the Scnpture, with a Memoir of the 
Author, was issued by the Committee of the Free Church of 
Scotland for the pubhoation of the works of Soottuh Re- 
formers and Divines in 18-45, in 2 vols, &vo 

Phe Conhrining work of Religion 

The Treatise of Earthquakes. 

The one thing necessary 

The Truth and Certainty of the Protestant Faith 

The Epistolary Discourse, dedicated to Queen Marv ‘In 


two parts. 
The Surver of Quakensm 


The present aspect of the Times. 

The Healing Work, wntten on account of diviaons im 
Scotland. 

All thene it was intended to have pubhshed in another 
folio, but the demgn was abandoned, and they are now ex- 
tremely searce 

Sermon on Eccles. vi. 1 1692, &vo. 

Sermon on Jer xvm 7—11 1692 

Discourne. 1701 8¥0.—On Job xiv 14 1704, 8vo. 


FLEMING, Rospert, a learned and pious di- 
vine, author of ‘ The Rise and Fall of the Papacy,’ 
and other religious works, son of the preceding, 
with whom he 18 often confounded, was born at 
Cambnslang, in Lanarkshire, during his father’s 
incumbency of that parish, althongh the precise 
year of his birth ia not known He received the 
rudiments of ins cdnaeation in Scotland. and 
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studied for the ministry, first at the university of 
Leyden, and subsequently at that of Utrecht, in 
Holland He has himself recorded in his ‘ Chris- 
tology,’ that, when very young, his overhearing his 
father declare in conversation with some fnends, 
that he had bound himself by a solemn resolution, 
while at college, to prosecute the study of divinity 
for life, divesting himself, as far as possible, of all 
prejudices, whether of education, party, or inter- 
eat, determined him to devote hime-lf to the min- 
istry, with a similar preparation After having 
studied with great diligence and care, the classical 
writers, the philosophers of the heathen world, 
and the fathers of the Chnatian church, and made 
himeelf thoroughly master of the controversies of 
the day, he finally returned exclusively to the 
study of the Bible In 1688 he waa, by several 
ministers of the Church of Scotland, at that time 
refugees in Holland, privately ordaimed to the 
ministry, but without being set apart, as pastor, 
over any particular charge Soon after he repaired 
to England as domestic chaplain to a private fam- 
ily, and remained there for about four years At 
this period he published several poetical produc- 
tions, which, like many contemporary pieces of a 
siinilar kind, have passed into hopeless obscuiity 

On his return to Holland, he received, in 1692, 


at Leyden, to become their minister, with which 
he complied On the death of his father, two 
years thereafter, he received a call to his vacant 
charge at Rotterdam, and was accordingly mduct- 
ed to the Scots church there in 1695 — In little 
more than three years he reccived an invitation 
from the Presbyterian church congregation of 
Lothbury, London, to which King William the 
Third, who, when prince of Orange, had known 
him in Holland, added the weight of his personal 
reqnest, and having accepted it, he removed to 
London, and became their mister in the middle 
of 1698 His maesty had such a high opmon of 
his learning, wisdom, and abilities, that he fre- 
quently consulted him on the affairs of Scotland, 
but so great was his modesty that bis intervi ws 
with the king were always conducted in secrecy 
at his own express desire He was held in high 
estimation both by churchmen and dissenters, and 
in particular was on terme of friendship with the 
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archbishop of Canterbury and other church dign!- 
tarices. By the dissenting ministers of London, 
although he belonged to another communion, he 
was elected one of the preachers of the Merchants’ 
Tuesday Lecture at Salter’s Hall Satisfied with 
his position, he not only refused several parochial 
charges in Scotland, but even declined the office 
of principal of the university of Glasgow, which 
had been placed within bis reach by his kinsman 
Lord Carmichacl, secretary of state for Scotland, 
and chancellor of that university, to whom he 
dedicated his ‘Discourses on Several Subjecta’ 
published in 1701 ~=In his dedication he mentions 
his boing related to his lordship, and acknowledges 
his obligations for the offer of the principalship, 
which circumstances, he says, had compelled him 
to decline 

After distinguishing himself by his writings as a 
firm frend to the Biitish constitution and the pro- 
testant religion, Mr Flemmg died at London, 
May 24, 1716 Of the various sermons and tracta 
of which he was the author, the most celebrated 
in his * Discourse on the Rise and Fall of the Pa- 
pacy,’ published im London m 1701 This re- 
markable work contains several paxsages founded 
on what ho himself modestly calls a * conjectural” 
interpretation of the pourmg ort of the fourth vial 
in tho Revelation, which strikingly coincide with 
the early events of the first French revolution, 
particularly an relates to the downfall of the mon 
archy The Discourse, which had been almost 
forgotten for nearly a century, was by that as- 
tounding ontbreak suddenly recalled to recollec- 
tion = Vleming’s words, written in 1701, are 
“There in ground to hope that about the begin- 
wing of another such century, things may again 
alter for the better, for I cannot but hope that 
some new mortification of the chief supporters of 
Antichnat will then happen, and, perhaps, the 
French monarchy may begin to be considerably 
humbled about that time that whereas the pres- 
ent French king takes the sun for his emblem, 
and this for his motto, ‘nec pluribus impar,’ (a 
match for many,) he may at Ic nyth, or rather his 
successors, and the monarchy itself, at least before 
the year 1794, be forced to acknowledge that in 
respect to neighbouring potentates he is even ‘an- 
guia impar’ (not a match for one) But as to the 
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piration of this vial, I do fear it will not be until 
the year 1704” And again, ‘We may justly 
suppose that the French monarchy, after it has 
scorched others, will itself consume by doing so, 
its fire, and that which is the fuel that m¢gatains 
it, wasting insensibly, till it be exhansted towards 
the end of this century, as the Spanish monarchy 
did before towards the end of the sixteenth age ” 
It was in the commencement of 1798, when Louis 
the Sixteenth was about to die by the guillotine, 
that Fleming's speculations, guesses, or conjec- 
tures, written ninety years before, and found to 
have heen correct, were recalled to remembrance, 
and brought before public attention, not only by 
extracts published in newspapers, but by reprints 
of the work itself, both in England and America 
It was also translated into different languages 
After these events had passed away the work 
again fell iuto neglect, when the revolution of 
1648 again brought [t into notice Refermng to 
Italy, Fleming says, “The fifth vial, which is to 
be poured out on the seat of the Beast, or the do- 
ininious that more immediately belong to, and 
depend upon, the Roman see, that, I say, this 
yndgment will probably begin about the yeur 1794, 
and expire about the year 1848” The latter 
year, according to his interpretation of apocaly p- 
tical prophecy, he belivves to be the date of the 
commencement of the downfall of the papal power, 
not rapid and sudden, but by gradual though sure 
decay ‘We are not to imagine,” he says, 
“that this vial will totally destroy the Papacy 
(though it will exceedingly weaken it), for we 
find this atill in being and alive when tho next 
vial is poured out” With regurd to the pouring 
out of the sixth vial, current events (in 1853) 
give a wonderful significancy to his words =“ The 
alxth vial,” he saves, * will be poured ont upon the 
Mohammedan Antichrist as the former was on the 
papacy, and secing the sixth trumpet bronght 
the Turks from beyond the Euphrates, from ther 
crossing which rive: they date their riao, this sixth 
vial dries up their waves and exhausts their power, 
as the means and way to prepare and dispose thi 
Eastern kings aud kingdoms to renounce their hea- 
thenish and Mohammedan errors, in order to their 
receiving and embracing Christianity ” 

“Sapposing then that the Turkish monarchy 
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should be totally destroyed between 1848 and 
1900, we may justly assign seventy or eighty 
years longer to the end of the sixth seal, and but 
twenty or thirty at most to the last.” The year 
2000 he calculates as the commencement of the 
millennium A neat and carefully edited edition 
of ‘The Rise and Fall of the Papacy,’ reprinted 
from the edition of 1701, with an interesting me- 
moir of the author, prefixed by the Rev Thomas 
Thomson, was published at Edinburgh In 1849 
Mr Fleming's works are 





Poetical Paraphrase on the Song of Solomon, with other 
Poems. Lond 1691, 8vo. This w the general title to the 
volume, but each portion of it han distanct paging and tatles. 

Discourses on several subjects, viz. The Rise and Fall of 
the Papacy, &c. 1701 Various editions. 

A Practical Inscourve on the Death of King Wilham, with 
a Poetical Fssay on bis memory Lond 1702, 8vo. 

Christology , or a Discourne concerning Chnst. London, 
1705-8, 2 vols. 8vo 

The First Resurrection , a Dissertation on the pnor and 
special Resurrection of the inost emment Chnstian Witnesses. 
Lond 1708. 

The Rod or the Sword, a Discourse from Exekoel, chap. 
xx1.18 Reprnted at London, suhjoned to a Sermon on the 
kxecution of ows XVI by Henry Hunter, DD London, 
1785, &vo. 

Speculum Davidicum Redivivum, or the Divine Right of 
the Revolution evinced and applied. 

Theocraty, or the Divine Guvernment of Nations. 

The Mirror of Divine Love 

The History of Hereditary light. 

FLETCHER, a surname derived from the French woed 
Meche, an arrow, and signifying either an arrow-maker, or 
more generally, a superintendent of archery The surname 
ws not confined to Scotland, the names of Flechanus and le 
Flecher being of frequent occurrence in the pubhe records of 
England of Richard the First and King John. 

The most diustingushed fannly of this name in Scotland 
were the Fletchers of Salton in the county of Haddington, 
that eatate im the pansah of that namo (which gives the title 
ot lord to the head of the Frasers of Phulorth, first conferred 
on the Abernethys of that ilk, see Sauron, lord) having 
been purchased trom Alexander Lord Abernethy in 1648, by 
Sur Andrew Fletcher of lnnerpeffer and Bencleo, Forfarshre, 
an eminent lawyer, and one of the senators of the college of 
Justice. le was the eldest son of Robert Fletcher of Inner- 
peffor, and waa admitted an ordinary judge, 18th December 
1623. In 1626 he was continued on the bench when so 
many uf his brethren were displaced. [Balfour's Annals, 
vol nu p. 130] In 1683 he was appointed a member of a 
parhamentary commiamon for examuming the laws and col- 
lecting the local practicen of the country, in order to a gen- 
eral codification of the laws wntten and unwnitten, but which 
seems not to have made any progress, owing to the subse- 
quent troubles, At the same time he was required to exam- 
ine Sir Thomas Craig's work, ‘De Fendes,’ with a view to its 
publication In 1641 he was reappomted a lord of session. 


The minutes of parhament bear that the laird of Moncrief 
alyected to his appointment on the Rround that Lord Inner 
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peffer had incapacitated himself by buying lands under liti- 
gution, but although the matter was referred to the pnvy 
eonncil, nothing came of the accusation, and Sir Andrew re- 
tained his seat. He was commussloner to the estates fur the 
county of Angns, and was appointed on ist February 1645, 
one of the commamoners of the exchequer, and in 1647 one 
of the committee of estates and of the committee of the war, 
for the county of Haddmgton. According to Guthrie (Ale 

mows, p. 191) he was in the interest of King Charles the 
First, and canffissed the members of parhament in hus favour, 
as to whether he should be left to the Enghsh army without 
conditions made in hia behalf He gained a majonty, which, 
however, was Jost by the supineness of the duke of Hamilton 

He was one of the four commiamoners for the shires who 
alone of all that body voted agaist it. In 1648 he was 
again appointed a member of the committee of estates and of 
war for Haddington and for Forfar He died in March 1650, 
at hia house in East Lothian He marned a daughter of 
Peter Hay of Kirkland His elder son, Andrew Fletcher of 
Salton, wne the celebrated patriot, of whom a memoir 1s sub- 
sequently given The latter was succeeded in the estate, on 
his death in 1716, by his brother, Henry Fletcher of Salton, 
who marned in 1688, Marv, daughter of Sir David Carnegic 
of Pitarrow His son, Andrew Fletcher, was the celebrated 
judge, Lord Milton, of whom also a memoir us given in its place. 
Lord Milton married Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Francia Kin- 
loch of Gilmerton, and bad a aon, General John Fletcher 
Campbell of Salton, Haddingtonahire, and Boquhan, Stirling- 
shire. The latter mamed in 1796, Ann Thnepland, and had 
two sona, Andrew Fletcher of Salton Hall born 20th Augnat 
1796, a magistrate and deputy heutenant of the county of 
Haddmgton He marned Lady Charlotte Charters, second 
daughter of the carl of Wemyss and March, and han issue. 
A recond son, Harry Fletcher, succeeded to the estate of Bo- 
quhan, when he assumed the sauditional name of Campbell 

He marned Ann daughter of Hugh Hawthorn, ksq of Cas- 
tlewig, by whom he has four sons. 


FLETCHER, Annprew, a celebrated political 
writer and patiiot, the son of Sir Robert Fletcher 
of Salton, in East Lothian, by Catherine, daugh- 
ter of Sir Henry Bruce of Clackinaunan, was born 
in 1658 His father dying while hc was yet a 
child, he was placed, by his father’s request on 
11s deathbed, under the tuition of the afterwards 
celebrated Dr Burnet, bishop of Salisbury, then 
minister of the parish of Salton, when episcopacy 
was dominant in Scotland, and from lim he is 
sald to have imbibed that attachment to free 
principles of government for which he became so 
eminent He spent some years in foreign travel, 
and on his return home he first appeared asa 
public character in the Scots parliament of 1681 
as commissioner for East Lothian, when his spir- 
ited opposition to the arbitrary measures of the 
court rendered his retirement to Holland essential 
for his safety Not appearing to a summons from 
the lords of the council, he was outlawed, and his 


estate confiscated In 1688 he accompanicd Bail- 
Ti. 
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lie of Jerviawood to England, to assist in the con- 
sultations held among the friends of liberty for the 
concerting of measures for their common security 
On his return to the continent, he devoted his 
time chiefly to the study of public law 

In June 1685 he landed with the duke of Mon- 
mouth at Lyme in Dorsetshire, and was appoint- 
ed to command the cavalry under Lord Grey of 
Wark, in Monmouth's enterprise against James 
II of England They had arrived from Holland, 
in the Helderenbergh, a ship of 26 guns, and had 
presionaly Innded one of the refugees named Tho- 
mas Dare, a man who, having groat influence at 
Taunton, was directed to hasten thither across 
the country, and to appiize lus friends that Mon- 
month would soon arrive What followa may be 
given in Lord Macaulay’s words “ Fletcher was 
ill mounted, and indeed there were few chargers 
in the camp which had not been taken from the 
plough. When he was orderid to Bridport, he 
thonght that the exigency of the case warranted 
him in borrowing, without asking pernnasion, A 
fine horse belonging to Dure Dare resented this 
liberty, and assailed Fletcher with gross abuse 
Fletcher kept his temper better than any who 
knew him expected At Inst Dare, presuming on 
the patience with which fis maolence was endured, 
ventured to shake a switch at the high-born and 
high-spirited Scot Fletcher's blood boiled He 
drew a pistol, and shot Dare dead There was a 
general crv for vengeance on the foreigner who 
had murdered an Englishman Monmouth could 
not resist the clamour  Flietcher, who, when his 
first burst of rage had apent itself, was over- 
whelmed with remoisc and sorrow, took refuge on 
board of the Helderenbergh, and escaped to the 
continent ” Iie first went to Spain, where he was 
thrown into prison, but soon made lus escape = He 
afterwards passed into Hungary, where he highly 
distingmshed himself in the war against the Turks 
He subsequently reyoined his expatriated country - 
men in Holland, and at the Revolution returned to 
Scotland He was a member of the convention for 
settling the new government in his native country, 
and thronghout tis political career he zealously 
maintained the nights and liberties of the people 

In 1708, when a till was brought in for a sup- 
ply to the Crown, he opposed it, until the Houso 
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should consider what was necessary to secure the 
religion and liberties of the nation on the death of 
the queen ; and he proposed various limitations of 
the royal prerogative, some of which were intro- 
duced into the ‘ Act of Security,’ passed, 

his exertions, into a law, but rendered ineffectual 
by the subsequent Union, which he resolutely op 

posed He died in London in 1716, on his way 
from France to Scotland, and was buried in the 
famfly vault below the aisle of Salton church 

His personal appearance is thns described “A 
low thin man, of a brown complexion, full of fire, 
with a stern sour look” His life has been writ- 
ten ,by the late earl of Buchan, who, as well as 
Laing in his History of Scotland, and Lockhart of 
Carnwath, speaks in high terms of panegyric of 
his political and other virtues Asa writer, he 
possessed great powers, his mind being stored 
with classical knowledge, while his style was at 
once perspicnons, elegant, and energetic The 
following are his works 


Two Discournes concerning the Affairs of Scotland , writ- 
ten In 1606. Edin. 1698, Svo. 

Discourse of Government with regard to Militias. Edin 
1688, 8vo. Lond. 1785, 8vo. 

Spesches in the Parliament at Edinburgh. Edin 1708, 
8vo. Anon. 

Account of a Conversation concerning a ngnt regulation of 
Government for the common good of Scotland Edin 1704, 
vo. 


Political Works, contaming Discourses concerning Militsas, 
the affairs of Scotland and those of Spain, and Speeches 
in Parliament In 1708; with selected Notices of his Life, 
Character, and Educatior Lond. 1722, 1788, 1787, 8vo. 
Glasg. 1749 12mo0 

FLETCHER, Awprew, Lorp Mizton, a dis- 
tinguished judge, was the son of Henry Fletcher 
of Salton, younger brother of the preceding, by a 
daughter of Sir David Carnegie of Pitarrow, bart , 
grand-daughter of David earl of Southesk This 
lady appears to have been a woman of singular 
merit and enterprise. During the troubles In 
which the Fletcher family were involved, on ac- 
count of their well-known attachment to the prin- 
ciples of civil and religious liberty, she went to 
Holland, taking with her a millwright and a wea- 
ver, both men of great talent in their respective 
departments, and by thelr means she secretly ob- 
tained a knowledge of the art of weaving and 
dressing the fine linen known by the name of 
“Holland,” the manufacture of which she intro- 
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duced into the village of Salton. Andrew, the 
eldest son, was born in 1692, and after having 
obtained an education to qualify him for the bar, 
was admitted advocate on February 26, 1717; 
was made cashier of the excise in 1718; created 
one of the lords of seasion June 4, 1734, and lord 
justice-clerk July 21, 1785, which office he relin- 
quished on belig appointed principal keeper of the 
signet in 1748. On 5th July 1726, he had been 
named by patent one of the commissioners for 
improving the fisheries and manufactares in Scot- 
land 

The acuteness of Lord Milton’s understanding, 
his judgment and address, and his minute know- 
ledge of the laws, customs, and temper of Scot- 
land, recommended him early to the notice and 
favour of Archibald duke of Argyle, who, as min- 
ister for Scotland, employed him as his confiden- 
tial agent and adviser in all matters relating to 
his native country During the rebellion of 1745 
he acted with so much discretion and humanity, 
that even the defeated party acknowledged them- 
selves indebted to him for his lenient measures. 
He disregarded many of the secret informations 
which came to his office throngh the channels of 
officious malevolence; and it has been recorded to 
his honour, that, after his death, many sealed 
letters, containing denunciations of private indi 
viduals, were found unopened In his repositories. 

In the abolition of the heritable jurisdictions, 
Lord Milton took an active part, and he no 
sooner observed the beginning of public tranquil- 
lity, than he sealously devoted himself to the 
promotion of designs for the improvement of trade, 
manufactures, agriculture, and learning, in Socot- 
land, which, during the period that he had the 
administration of affairs, exhibited in all their, 
branches a more rapid advance than any country 
in Europe Lord Milton died at his house of 
Brunstain near Musselburgh, December 13, 1766, 
aged 74. 

FLETCHER, Anrcursatp, styled the father of 
bargh reform, was born in Glenlyon, Perthshire, 
in 1745 He was the son of Angus Fletcher, a 
younger brother of Archibald Fletcher, Esq of 
Bennice and Dunans, Argyleshire He served 
his apprenticeship with a writer to the signet in 
Edinburgh, and was afterwards admitted into 
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partzership with his master, Mr. Wilson of How- 
den. In 1790, at the age of forty-five, he passed 
advocate, and in course of time obtained a very 
extensive practice at the bar. Many years previ- 
ously be had effectually opposed, in a well written 
pamphlet, addressed to the society of writers to 
the signet,*the adoption of a resolution by the 
faculty of advocates, limiting the age of admission 
of members to twenty-seven years—a resolution 
which, if acted upon, would have prevented him- 
self from ever becoming an advocate In 178, 
when burgh reform was first agitated in Scotland, 
he was chosen secretary to the society formed in 
Edinburgh at the time, and in 1787 he was one of 
the delegates despatched to Londun by the Scot- 
tish burghs to promote its objects He acted, 
without a fee, as counsel for Joseph Gerrald, and 
other ‘ friends of the people,’ as they styled them- 
selves, who were tried for sedition in 1793, and in 
1796 he was one of the minority of thirty-eight 
who opposed the deposition of the Hon Henry 
Erskine, then dean of faculty In 1816, in consec- 
quence of declining health, he retired from the 
bar, to Parkhill, a farm which he had purchased 
in Stirlingshire, where he resided for some years 
He died at Auchindinny house, about eight miles 
from Edinburgh, on 20th December 1828 He 
married at the age of forty-six, a Miss Dawson 
from the vicinity of Doncaster, who was only 
about seventeen, and had several children His 
eldest son, Miles Fictcher, was educated for the 
bar He married Augusta, daughter of General 
Clavering, by whom he hada family After his 
death, in the prime of life, his widow married John 
Christison, Esq , advocate Another sou, Angus 
Fletcher, relinquished the profession of a writer to 
the signet, for which he had been educated, and 
became a sculptor in London One of Mr Fiet- 
cher’s daughters married John Taylor, Esq, at 
one time a member of parliament, and another, 
Dr Davy, a brother of the celebrated Sir Hum- 
phrey Davy ‘Mr Archibald Fletcher,” says 


Lord Brougham, “was a learned, experienced, 
and industrious lawyer, one of the most upright 
men that ever adorned the profession, and @ man 
of such stern and resolute firmness in public prin- 
clple, as is very rarely found united with the ami- 
able character which endeared him to private 
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society.” He was the author of several pamplilets 
of which only the following may be mentionod 


An Essay on Ohuroh Patronage, in which he supported the 
popular mde. 

An Examination of the Grounds on which the Convention 
of Royal Burghs claimed the right of altering and amending 
the Setta or Constitution of the Individual Burghs. Edin. 
1826, Svo. 


Forsms, the surname of a clan, though not a Celtlo 
one, having its possessions principally in Aberdeenshire, and 
the chief of which is Lord Forbes; its badge being the com- 
mon broom, and the gathering shout or slogan, Loanach, the 
name of a lull in the dixtnct of Strathdon 

The traditions regarding the ong of the surname of For 
bes are various, and some of them very fanafal. The prin 
capal of these, which seems to have been accepted by the 
family, as it 1s referred to by Sir Samuel Forbes in his ‘ View 
of the Inocese of Aberdeen,’ (MS. quoted by the Statistical 
Account of Sontland, art. Tullyneasle and Forbes,) states 
that this name was first assuined by one Ochonchar, from Ire- 
land, who having slain a ferocious bear in that distnct, took 
the name of Forbear, now spelled and pronounced Forbes, in 
two syllables, although the English, m pronunciation make 
it only one. In cunsequence of this feat the Forbeses carry 
im ther arms three bears’ heads. A vanation of this story 
says that the actor in thu danng exploit was desirous of ex- 
hibitang hus ovurage to the young and beautiful heiress of the 
adjacent castle, whose name being Besa, he, on receiving her 
hand as his reward, assumed it to commemorate hus having 
killed the bear “for Bees.” Another tradition states that the 
name of the founder of the family was originally Bow, a 
follower of one of our early Scots kings, and that on granting 
him certain lands for some extraordinary service, his majesty 
observed that they were ‘for Boice.” The surname, how- 
ever, is territonal, and said to be Celtic, from the Gaelic word 
Ferbash or Ferbasach,a bold man It seems more likely to have 
been originally Forbois, of « Latin- French derivation, mgnifying 
a wild wood country, where bearxn abounded Aocording to 
Skene, in bis treatine De Verborwm Suynyficatume, Duncan For- 
bows got from Klug Alexander (but which of the three kings of 
that name us not mentioned) « charter of the lands and heri 
tage of Forbuis in Aberdeenshire, whence the surname. In 
the reagn of King William the Lion, John de Forbes posscased 
the lands of that naine. His son, Fergus de Forbes, had a 
charter of the same from Alexander earl of Kuchan, about 
1286 Next of this race are Duncan de Forbes, lis son, 1262, 
and Alexander de Forbes, grandson, governor of Urquhart cantle 
in Moray, which he bravely defended for a long time, in 1804, 
agninst Edward the First of England, but on its surrender all 
within the castle were put to the sword, except the wife of 
the governor, who escaped to Ireland, and was there deliv- 
ered of « posthumons son This son, Sir Alex. de Forbes, 
tho only one of his family remainmg, came to Scotland in the 
reign of Robert the Bruce, und jus patrrmonial inheritance of 
Forbes having been bestowed upon others, he obtained a 
grant of other Iands inatead = He wan killed at the battle of 
Duphn, in 1832, fighting valiantly on the side of King David, 
the son of Bruce. From his son, Sir John de Forbes, 1878, all 
the numerous families in Scotland who bear the name and their 
offahuots. trace their descent. (/uw’s Scot. I/eroes, App.) 

Sir John's posthumous son, Sir Alexander de Forhen, 
acquired from Thomas, e rl of Mar, several lands in Aber- 
deenshire, the grant of which King Robert the Seoond rati- 
fied by hus charter in the third year of lis ragn. By King 
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Bebert the Third he was appointed justiclary of Aberdeon, 
and eoroner of that county He 1s witness to a charter of 
Ieebel, countess of Mar, of the lands of Bonjedworth to Tho- 
mas Douglas, her nephew, of date the 10th of November 
1404. He died the following year ae 
of Kennedy of Dunure, he had four sons, namely, Sir Alex- 
ander, his successor, the first Lord Forbes, Sir William, 
ancestor of the Lords Pitsligo (see Prretzgo, lord); Sir 
John, who obtained the thanedom of Formartine (which 
now gives the title of viscount to the earl of Aberdeen) and 
the lands of Tolquhoun, by his marriage with Marjory, 
daughter and heiress of Sir Henry Preston of Formartine, 
knight, (of the Dingwall family,) and was ancestor of the 
Forbeses of Tolquhoun, Foveran, Watertoun, Culloden, and 
others of the name, and Alexander, fonnder of the family of 
Bruz, and others. 

Alexander, the eldest son, and first Lord Forbes, was 
among the Scottish forces sent to the assistance of Charles, 
dauphin of France, afterwards King Charles the Seventh, and 
had a share in the victory obtained over the Engish at 
Beaugé, in Anjou, 22d March 1421, but soon after, at the 
desire of King James the First, then a prisoner in England, 
he quitted the French service, with several others of the Scots 
anailiaries, and subsequently obtained three safe-conducta at 
different times to visit Engiand, with a hundred persons in 
his retinue exch time, to wait upon his sovereign James the 
First. He was created a peer of parliament sometime after 
1486 The precise date of creation 1s not known, but in a 
preeept, directed hy James the Second to the lords of the ex- 
chequer, dated 12th July 1442, he is stvled Lord Forbes. 
He died in 1448. By his wife, lady Elizabeth (sometimes 
called Lady Mary) Douglas, only daughter of George earl of 
Angus, and grand-daughter of King Robert the Second, he 
had two sons and three daughters. 

James, the elder son, second Lord Forbes, was knighted by 
King James the Third. This nobleman built the strong cas- 
tle of Druminner, in the parish of Forbea (now united to that 
of Tullynessle), the ancient seat of the Lords Forbes. The 
license to bnild it, obtained from Jamen the Second, is dated 
14th May 1456. He died soon after 1460 By his wife, 
Lady Egidia Keith, seoond daughter of the first earl Maris- 
chal, he had three sons and a daughter, namely, William, 
third Lord Forbes; Duncan, of Corundae, ancestor (by his 
second son) of the Forbeses of Monymusk , and Patrick. the 
first of the family of Corse, progenitor of the Forbeses, oaro- 
neta, of Oraimevar, and of the Irish earls of G:ranard. The 
daughter, Egidia, became the wife of Malcolm Forhes of Tul- 
quhean 

William, third [ord Forbes, marned Lady Christian Gor- 
den, third daughter of Alexander, first earl of Huntly, and 
had, with a daughter, three sona, Alexander, fiurth lord; 
Arthur, fifth lord; and John sixth lord. 

Alexander, fourth lord, attached himself to the party of 
King James the Third, and after that unfortunate monarch's 
aesassination, on his flight from the field of Sancheburn in 
Jane 1488, with a rent and blood-atained shirt, suspended 
from the end of a spear, as that of their murdered sovereign, 
he rode through Aberdeen and other places in the north of 
Scotland, and endeavoured, Mark Antony-like with the mantle 
of ‘dead Covanr,” to rouse the people to arms to avenge his 
death. A formidable insurrection was on the point of break- 


ter of King James the Second. She had no fssue to him, and 
he died, while yet young, before 16th May, 1491. 

Arthur, fifth Lord Forbes, suceseded his brother, and 
being under age at the time, he was placed, as one of the 
king’s wards, under the guardianship of John Lord Glammaca, 
whose daughter he hed married, but he died soon after hu 
accession to the title, without children 

His next brother, John, became sixth Lord Forbes, before 
80th October 1496, at which date he is witness to a charter 
On July 29th, 1588, be and his two sons, John, master of 
Forbes, and William his brother, with William Forbes of Cor- 
sindae, and another, found security to appear at the next 
court of justiciary at Aberdeen, to take their trial for having 
treasonably set fire, under cloud of night, to certain sheep- 
pens, built ot wood, belonging to the earl of Huntly, the 
Gordons and the Forbeses being at deadly feud, and on May 
10th, 1586, the same parties found mmular caution. In the 
latter year, however, Lord Forbes was committed to Edin- 
burgh castle, on the far more serious accusation of treason 
against the king, but after a tedious confinement, he was ex- 
culpated from every charge, and restored to liberty His 
son, the master of Forbes, was not so fortunate, having been 
convicted and executed. The sixth lord died in 1547 He 
was thrice married first, to Lady Cathenne Stewart, second 
danghter of John, earl of Athol, uterme brother of King 
Juines the Second, and by her he had a son, Jolin, who died 
young, and a daughter, Elizabeth, marned to John Grant of 
Grant , secondly, to Christian, daughter of Sir John Lundin 
of that ilk, and by her he had two sons and four danghters, 
and, thirdly, to Klizabeth Barlow, or Barclay, relict of the 
first Lord Elphinstone, killed at Flodden in 1518, and by her 
had a son, Arthur Forbes of Putachie, and a daughter, Janet, 
who was also thrice married. 

The elder son of the second marnage, John, the master of 
Forbes above mentioned, is stated to have been a young man 
of great courage and good education, but of a bold and tur- 
bulent spirit. On October 10, 1580, with two others, he was 
indicted at the justiciary court at Dundee for the slaughter of 
Alexander Seton of Meldrum, but the same date he ob- 
tained a remission for the crime, under the great seal. Hus 
father, Lord Forbes, appears to have been inculpated im 
the same charge, as on 27th August 1580, no less than 
seventeen landed gentlemen were fined for not appearing 
to enter on his asmze. On 26th Apml 1586, he and four 
others became oautioners to satisfy the parties for assyth- 
ment of the slaughter On the 12th June 1586, the master 
was accused by the earl of Huntly, before the king and 
privy council, of treasonable conspiracy against his majesty's 
life, and plotting the destruction of the king's army at Jed- 
burgh. Protesting his innocence, he offered to maintan it 
against his accuser by single combat, an ordeal often allowed 
under the feudal system The council, on this oconsion, did 
not authorise the resort to judicial combat, as it was styled , 
but Huntly was required to give a bond, under the penalty of 
thirty thousand marks, to make good his accusation, while 
the master was ordered to enter himself prisoner in the castle 
of I.dinburga, or to find security in twenty thousand marks 
to stand his tmal. On the 8th of December, in consequences 
of a warrant from the king, the council ordered Lord Forbes, 
as well as his son, to find security that they should remain in 
Edinburgh castle till they each found bail to the extent of 


ing out, when it was suddenly extingmehed by the defeat of | ten thousand marks to anawer to the charge when called 


the earl of Lennox at Tillymoss near Stirhng. Lord Forbes 
noon after submitted to the young king, James the Fourth, 
who gave to him in marriage his eldest cousin, Lady Grizel 
Boyd, only daughter of Thomas, earl of Arran grand-daugh- 





upon. The former, as already stated, was freed from the aoc- 
cusation, but the master was brought to trial before the high 


court of josticiary, 14th July 1587, and being found guilty, 
was condemned to be drawn on a hurdle through the cause- 
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way or High Street of Edinburgh, and banged on a gallows, 


part of the sentence, he was beheaded instead of being hanged, 
on the 17th of the eame month. On the soaffold he declared 
his innocence of the crime of treason of which he had been 
convieted, but acknowledged that he deserved death for the 
murder of the laird of Meldram The principal evidence 
against him was an unprincipled follower named John Stra- 
chan, who, oifbemng refused a gift which he had asked of the 
master, went to the earl of Huntly, the enemy of the Forbeses, 
and acoused bim of having for a long time designed the death 
of the king, that the Douglases might be restored It us also 
stated that to procure the conviction of the unfortunate mas- 
ter, Huntly, the main accuser, did not scruple to bribe his 
judges. Strachan, for being a participator in, and treasonably 
concealing the alleged conspiracy, was ordered by the king's 
letter to be banished beyond the water of Dee. 

After the execution of the master, the king (James the 
Fifth) seema to have been anxtous to compensate the family 
for his seventy towards them, by admitting his next brother, 
Willam, into his favour He restored to him his brother's 
honours and estates, and in 1589, appointed him one of the 
gentlemen of his bedchamber Tiis Wilham succeeded his 
father in 1547, as seventh Lord Forbes, and died in 1508 
He had marred Elizabeth Keith, daughter and coliciress, 
with her master, Margaret, Countess Manachal, of Sir William 
Keith of Enverugie, and had by her mx sona and eight dangh- 
ters The sons were, John, exghth Lord Forbes, Wilham 
of Foderhouse, James, of Lethendy, Robert, prior of Mony- 
musk, Arthur, of Logie, called from his comploxion, ‘* Black 
Arthur,” after inentioned, and Abraham, of Blacktoun 
The third daughter, Christian, inarned George Johnston of 
Caskieben, and was mother of the celebrated Dr Arthur 
Johnston, phymcian in ordinary to Charles the First. 

John, eighth Lord Forbes, was one of the five noblemen 
appointed by comimmsion from the king, dated 25th July 
1594, heutenants of the northern counties, for the suppression 
of the rebellion of the popuh earla of Huntly and Errol, and 
at the battle of Glenlivet, 8d October of that year, he was 
seoond in command of the king's forces, under the earl of 
Argyle, aguinst these two rebelious noblemen = Ili follow- 
ing year he agun joined the king agninst them We learn 
from the Burgh Records of Aberdeen that on 16th July 
1595, the dean of guild of that city was ordered by the town 
council to expend the aum of one hundred imerks on denix 
and other materials for a honse which Lord Forbes was thin 
building, as a remembrance for jus lordship's keeping of the 
waters of Dee and Don “fra slayens of blak fische in forhid- 
den tyine, as the said lordis predicessoris did obefoir to this 
burgh” It would appear from these Records that the town 
of Aberdeen furnished vearly a ton of wine to the Lords For- 
bes for preserving the salmon fish of the two nvers Dee and 
Don, within their bounds. Under date 6th September 1530, 
there is an entry that having discovered that those who 
should be keepers of their waters were themselves the princi- 
pal destroyers of the fish in undue time, the council, with one 
voice ordamed that no pension should be given to Lord For- 
bes, or any other person, for the future, for keeping the wa- 
ters, protesting that if any such pension be given in time 
coming, 1¢ should be held as “black mail” The above gift 
to the eighth Lord Forbes seems to have been a renewal of 
the practice. His lordship was served heir to his mother 13th 
November 1604, and died soon afterwards. He had marned, 
while etill master of Forbes, [.ady Murguret Gordon, eldest 
daughter of George, fourth earl of Huntly, and had, with a 
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daughter named Jean, a son, John, who, being educated in 
the faith of his mother, entered a religious order on the con- 
tinent, and died without succession. This lady he repudiat- 
ed, and in consequence a rencontre took place in 
1872, in the pansh of Clatt, Aberdeenshire, between the two 
rival clans of Forbes and Gordon. The latter, under the 
oummand of two of the earl's brothers, attacked the Forbeses, 
within a rude intrenchment which they had formed on the 
white hill of Tillvangus, in the south-western extremity of 
the pansh, and after a severe contest the Gordons prevailed, 
having carried the intrenchment, and slain the master's bro- 
ther, ‘black Arthur' The pursuit of the Forbeses was con- 
tinued to the very gutes of Druminner the seat of their chief 
A number of crrns are still pointed out where those slain on 
this occasion were buned Douglas, in his peerage, seems to 
be in error when he states that Black Arthur Forbes was 
killed at Parw in 1574 = In the parhament of 1581, a com- 
minsion was pranted for settling all debateable matters betwixt 
the Gordons and the Forbeses. The mghth Lord Forbes took 
for his second wife, Janet, daughter of Jamex Seton of Touch, 
and bad, beudes Arthur moth lord, another son, and a 
daug ter 

Arthur, ninth lord, marred on 1st February 1600, Jean, 
second daughter of Alexander, fourth Lord Elphinstone, and 
had Alexander, tenth Lord Forbes, the Hon Colonel John, 
who was particularly recommended by letter from King 
Charles the First to the Shah of Perma, 2d December 1635, 
an having had much expenence in the wars of Kurope, and 
being, demrous of visiting more remote countries, he requested 
n military command for him in the Ponnan service, three 
other sons, two of whom, Arthur and Janes, were killed in 
the German wars, and three daughters. 

Alexander, tenth Lord Forbes, fought against the impen- 
alists under the banner of the lion of the north, the repowned 
Gustavus Adolphus of Sweden, m whore sorvice he attained 
the rank of lieutenant-general, and won for hinieelf a Ligh 
milittry reputation. On lua return home, he had a consider- 
able command im the army sent from Scotland to suppress 
the Imsh rebellion in 1643 He afterwards retired to Ger- 
manv, where he spent the remainder of lis dava He was 
twice married first, to Anne, eldest daughter of Sir John 
Forbes of Pitshgo, by whom he had, beades several children, 
who died young, a son, William, eleventh [ord Forbes, and, 
recondly, to Lhizabeth, daughter of Robert Forbes of Rires, 
in Fife, and by her had a large family 

William, eleventh Lord Forbes, in the Scots parliament, 
10th September 1641, wan named one of the commismonera 
appointed to consider the grievances of the north country 
ministers In June 1644 he presented to the extates a pe- 
tition praying for puyinent of three thousand merks, the fine 
imposed on two of the rebels whoin he had taken, which the 
house granted, orduning him at the same tine to deliver the 
two prisoners to the bauillies of Aberdeen, and they to the 
shenff of Kincardineshire, and ao from sheriff to shenff, tll 
they reached Edmburgh [| Aalfour's Annals, vol imp. 
191] In 1648 he was nominated one of the colonels of foot 
in the forces raised to attempt the resene of King Charles the 
First, and the following vear om of the commuauoners for 
putting the kingdom in a state of defence, and colonel of 
horse. He died in 1691 He was thince inarned, but had 
waue only by hin first wife, Jean « daughter of Sir John 
Campbell of Calder 

His eldest son William, twelfth Lord Forbes, was a zeul- 
ous supporter of the revolution In 1689 he was sworn a 





privy councillor to King Wilham, and on 27th May 1702 he 
was appointed colonel of the 2d troop of horse grenadier 
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grands. He was also a member of Queen Anne's privy coun- 
He supported the treaty of union, and on the breaking 
of the rebellion of 1715, he was nominated lord-lieuten- 
of the counties of Aberdesn and Kincardine, 19th Augnet 
He died in Juy 1716. By his wife, 
deughter of James Brodie of Brodie, he had thres 


William, the eldest son, thirteenth Lord Forbes, marned, 
September 1720, Dorothy, daughter of WilHam Dale, Eaq. 
Oovent Garden, Westminster This lady had a fortane of 

thousand pounds, which was lost by the South Sea 
other bubble speculations of that unfortunate 
year He died at Edinbargh 26th Jone 1790 Hie had a 
son, Francia, fourteenth lord, who died in August 1784, in 
the thirteenth year of his age, and four daughters, one of 


i 


was married to James Dundas of Dundas, and 
another, the youngest, Elisabeth, married John Gregory, 


John Forbes of Monymusk, and grandmother of the celebrat- 
ed Sir William Forbes of Pitaligo, baronet, (see afterwards, ) 
and had a aon, James, sixteenth Tord Forbes, and three 
daughters; secondly, in July 1741, Elisabeth, daughter of 
Sir James Gordon of Park, baronet. Of this lady, who died 
without lene at Aberdeen, 12th June 1792, in her 72d year, 
a high eulogium 1s recorded in the Gentleman's Magazine for 
the same year 

Jamen, sixteenth lord, was an officer in the army, and in 
May 1764 was appointed deputy governor of Fort William, 
Inverness-shire. He died at Edinborgh 29th July 1804, in 
the 80th year of hin age. By his wife, Catherne, only dangh- 
ter of Sir Robert Innes, baronet, of Orton and Balrenie, he 
had four sons and two daughters. 

James Ochoncar Forbes, seventeenth lord, the eldest son 
born 7th March 1765, entered the army in 1781, as ensign 
in the Coldstream remment of foot guards, in which he was 
an offlcer for twenty-six years. In April 1788, when senior 
Heutenant, he jmned the first battalion of the regiment then 
serving under the duke of York in Flanders, and was engaged 
in the battle of Famars, the storming of Valenciennes, and 
every other engagement of importance. After the action of 
Linesiles, in August of that year, he succeeded to the captain- 
lientenancr, with the rank of fieutenant-colonel vacant by 
the fall of Lisutenant-colonel Boaville, and in the following 
Octoher he snoceeded to a company, by the death of Lieuten- 
ant-onlonel Eld, who was killed at Dunkirk. He obtained the 
brevet rank of colonel, 8d May 1796. In 1799 he accompa- 
nied the force under Sir Ralph Abercromby destined to at- 
tack the Helder He at that time commanded the grenadier 
company of the Coldstream guards, and wes present in every 
action but one whieh took place in that country during that 


heutenant-general, and by the 
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lian erder of St. Januarms. At the general elestion ef 1806 
he hadi been clested a representative peer of Sectland, and in 
1807 he was rechosen. Qn his return to England in 1812, 
his lordship was placed en the staff in Ireland in command 
in which he remained foer years. He 
to Dublin in command of the eastern 
he remained three years, end on his promo- 
rank of general, 12th August 1819, he was re- 
the staff of Ireland. He was appomted colonel 
garrison battalion in 1806. In 18086 he was re- 
the eoloneley of the 94th foot; to that of the 54th 
in September 1809, and to that of the 2ist or Royal 
Fusileers in June 1816. In 1826 he was appointed 
commiasioner to the General Assembly of the 
Scotland, an appointment which was renewed for 
years. He died 4th May 1648. He was a man of a 

poble presence, tall, and finely formed, and his appearance 
became his station well. By his wife, Elisabeth, daughter 
and heiress of Walter Hunter of Polmood, Peebles-shire, and 
Cruiling, Roxburghshire, he had mx sons and four 

The estate of Polinoud had been the subject of litigation for 
nearly fifty years in the court of session and House of Lords, 
but rt was ultimately decided that an old man named Adam 
Hunter, who lad claim to it, had not established his pedi- 
gree (seo Huwren, surname of). It consequently came into 
the possession of Lady Forbes. His lordslup’s eldest son, 
James, « Keutenant-colonel in the Coldstream guards, prede- 
ceased his father in 1885 

Walter, the second son, born 29th May 1796, became 
eighteenth Lord Forbes, on his fathers death in 1849. He 
married on 8ist January 1825, Horatia, seventh daughter of 
bir John Gregory Shaw, baronet county of Kent, wsue, five 
sons and one daughter Heir presumptive, hus eldest son 
Horace Oourtenay, master of Forbes, born at Aberdeen, in 
1829, educated at Oriel college, Oxford 

Lord Forbes in the premier baron of Sontland, being the 
first on the union roll. He 1s also a baronet of Nova Scot, 
date of creation 1628. 


elie 
i 





The Forheses of Tolquhoun, an ancieat cadet of this family 
one of whom fell at the battle of Pinkie, 10th Septembe: 
1547, deacended from Sir John Forbes, third son of Sir Johu 
Forbes, justiclary of Aberdeen in the reign of Robert the 
Third, (as stated on page 228,) are now represented by James 
Forbes [eith, Esq of Whitehaugh, in the same county Sir 
Alexander Forbes of Tolquhoun, the tenth Jaird of the name 
of Forbes, was one of the three colonels for Aberdeenshire in 
the Scots army of Charlies the Second, and is said to have 
rendered signal service to that monarch at the battle of Wor- 
cester m 1651 He w also stated to have aesisted in a parti- 
cular manner in the king's subsequent escape from England. 
For these services he was knighted in 1654 In 1685 he 
was made a burgess of Glasgow, and also the same year, of 
St. Andrews. Dying without issue, his estate devolved on 
his nephew William Forbes, the son of his next brother, 
Thomas. This Willam Forbes was served herr to his father 
and his uncle in 1704 He married two years afterwards, 
Anne, daughter and heiress of John Leith of Whitehangh, by 
hw wife, Ehsaheth, daughter of William, eeventh Lord For- 
bes, and with a daughter he had two sons. The elder, the 
Rev William Forbes, vicar of Thornbary, Gloucestershire, 
died in September 1761, without issue, when the younger 
son, Jobn, succeeded, and, as heir of his mother, he assumed 
the additional surname of Leith. His great-grandson, James 
John Forbes Leith, a lieutenant-colonel in the service of the 


| king of Naples he waa created a knight of the royal Sici- | Hon Fast India Oompany, :ves succeeded at his death by 
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bin eldest son, James Forbes Lolth of Whitehangh, present 
representative of the house of Tolquhoun. 


The Forbeses of Orsigievar (aleo in Aberdeenshire), who 
possess a baronetey, descend from the Hon. Patrick Forbes of 
Corsa, armour-bearer to King James the Third, and third eon, 
as already stated, of James, sscond Lord Forbes. The lands 
of Corse, which formed part of the barony of Coul and 
O'Nele, were m 1476 bestowed on this Patrick, for his ser- 
vices, by that miinaroh, and on 10th October 1482 he had a 
charter of confirmation under the great seal, of the barony of 
O’Nell, namely, the lands of Ooule, Kineraigy, and le Corss. 
In 1510 hie son and successor, David, called “Trail the 
Axe,” had a charter of the lands of O'Nele, Cors, Kincragy, 
le Mureton, with the mill and alehouse thereof, (the lands of 
Coul being now disjained therefrom,) and uniting and incor- 
porating them into a haijll and free barony, ‘‘cum farca, 
fossa, pitt et gallous,” &c., to be called the barony of O'Nele 
in all time coming. He marned Elisabeth, master of Panter 
of Newmanswells near Montrose, secretary of atate to Jaines 
the Fourth, and had a son, Patrick of O'Neil Corse, infeft in 
1554. Patrick's eldest son, William, infeft in January 1567, 
by his wife, Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Alexander Strachan 
of Thornton, had alx sous and five 

His eldest eon, Patrick Forbes of Corse and O'Neil, was 
bishop of Aberdeen for seventeen years, and died in 1685 
Of this ermnent prelate, and of his second son, the learned 
Dr John Forbes of Corse, profeasor of divinity in King’s col- 
lege, Aberdeen, memorrs in larger type will be found on pages 
285 and 286 ©The bishop's male line failing with his grand- 
children, the fainsly estates devolved on the descendants of his 
next brother, Wilham Forbes of Crasgnevar, the first of that 
branch, of whom next paragraph John, the third son of 
the fourth baron of O'Neil and laird of Corse, was presbyte- 
ran minister of Alford, and a man of great prety and learn- 
ing, and of considerable eminence in the chureh He was 
moderator of the General Assembly which met at Aberdeen 
on 2d July 1605, and which immediately on its mesting was, 
by a mesnenger at arms, charged in the king’s name to du- 
muse on the pain of rebellion The Assembly declared their 
readiness to comply with this order, and requented the com- 
missioner, Straiton of Lawnuton, to name a day and place for 
their next meeting. Upon his refusal, the moderator appointea 
the Assembly to meet again in the same place on the last 
Tueaday of September ensuing, and then dissolved the meet- 
ing with prayer The king, having sent ordera from Lon- 
jon to proceed with the utmost ngour against those mun- 
isters who had composed this Assembly, fourteen of them 
were sent to prison to await ther tnal, among whom were 
Mr Forbes and Mr John Welch, son-in-law of Knox, who 
were apprehended in Edinburgh, and after being a mght in 
the cxstle, were sent to Blackness and confined in separate 
dungeons. As they declined the jurisdiction of the privy 
oouncil, they were indicted to stand trial for high treason be- 
fore the high court of justiciary at Linlithgow Mr Forbes 

on the occasion 1s recorded in Calderwood's History of 
the Church of Scotiand, vol. n. pp 882—885 He and five 
other munisters convicted with him, after having been im- 
pmsoned fourteen months in the castle of Blackness, were 
banished to France. A long letter from Mr Forbes to his 
celebrated brother in the mmutry, Mr Robert Bruce, dated 
Edinburgh castle, 16th July 1606, after bis condemnation, 
relative to the chancellor having counselled the holding of the 
Aberdeen Assembly, which had given so much offence to the 
king, will be found in the same volume (pp. 551—554). He 
became afterwards minister of Delft in Holland, and died 
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about 1688. He was the author of several tracts on religiou 
subjects, He married a daughter of Barclay of Mathers, ana 
had two sons, Colonel Arthur Forbes, and Patrick, who was 
appointed bishop of Caithness, 19th March 1663, and re 
mained in that see till his death in 1680. Arthur, the fourth 
son, settled in Ireland in 1690, and was ereated a baronet of 
Nova Scotia in 1628. He was a lieutevant-colonel in the 
army, and fell in a duel at Hamburg in 1683. His son, Sir 
Arthur Forbes, was the first earl of Granard in the peerage 
of Ireland. 

Wilham Forbes, the second son above mentioned, the 
founder of the house of Craigievar, was first styled of Menie. 
He was educated at Edinburgh, and became an eminent 
merchant at Dantzic, where he made a large fortune, and 
parchased estates in various parts of Scotland. He had 
charters of the lands of Mente in Aberdeenshire in 167; of 
Craigevar in the same county, in 1610, of the barony of 
Anchtertool in Fifeslure, in 1617, of the barony of Finhaven 
and Carriston m Forfarshire, in 1619, and of the lands of 
Fintry in Aberdecnsinre the sune year On becoming pro- 
pnetor of Oraimevar, which he purchased from a family of 
the name of Mortimer, he found the castle but half built, as 
they were unable, from adverse circumstances, to finish it. 
He strughtway set about completing it, which he did in 
1626, in the most approved style of the penod, with project- 
ing turreta, and took his demgnation therefrom It 1s now 
surrounded by extensive and thnving plantations. The name 
of Crugievar, in Gasho, Creg a Mahar, means the rock of 
Mar In the vicinity are several Druidical temples, and on 
the top of Corsehill, near it, ure vestiges of an encampinent. 
He was commemorated by Arthur Johnstone in one of his 
epitapha. ([Poematn p. 880 } 

His eldest son, Wilham, was created a burunet of Nova 
Scotia, 20th Apml 1480, with a grant of sixteen thousand 
acres in New Brunswiek, erected into a free barony and regal- 
ity, to be called New Craymevar On the rash and ill-advised 
attempt of Charles the First to introduce opiscopacy into 
Scotland, Sir Wilham embraced the cause of the Covenant- 
ers, and took an active part in the troubles which followed 
He commanded a troop of horse, and 1s frequently mentioned 
in Spalding’s History of the Troubles in Scotland from 1624 
to 1645, printed for the Spalding Club in 2 vols. 4to, 1880 
In 1641 he was appointed by parliament one of the commu- 
moners for planting kirks and valuation of teinds, in 1648 
one of the committee for loan monies and taxations of tl.e 
county of Aberdeen, in 1644, one of the commismoners for 
conserving the Ripon treatv, and ordered to secure deserters 
in Aberdeenshire, &c., 1645, one of the committee of 
estates, in 1646, one of the commoners for selling the 
eatates of the malignants, and in 1647 sheriff of Aberdeen. 
At the battle of Aberdeen in 1644, charging too impetuously 
at the head of his troop, Sir William was taken pnaoner with 
Forbes of Boyndlie. In the account of that battle contained 
in Patrick Gordon of Ruthven's ‘ Britane’s Distemper,’ print- 
ed for the Spalding Club in one volume 4to in 1844, it in 
stated that he had been “ bred up in the field of Mars while 
he wus shroad” (page 85). Being allowed to be at large on 
hus parule, “he conveyed himself away,” says the same writer, 
“to the no small pregudice of his reputation” (p 98). In 
1646 he joined the garnson at Aberdeen with several other 
gentlemen, to oppose an anticipated attaek from the marquis 
of Huntly, who, with u force of fifteen hundred Highland 
foot and wx hundred horwe, stormed that city in three differ- 
ent places, and compelled the army of the Covenanters to 
surrender at ducretion Among the pnsuners taken on this 
occamon were Sir William Forbes, and other country gentle- 
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men of the neme of Forbes, but they were all released the 
next day on their parole of honour not to serve against the 
inng in fasure. 

According to Spalding (Hist. of Troubles in Scotland, vol 
L. p. 69), Sir William was mainly the rune of breaking up 
the band of the famous freebooter Gilderoy, or Gf gy, the 
hero of the old ballad, said to have been originally composed 
by his mistress, One of the proscribed clan Gregor, he was 
as notorions in his day as Rob Roy himeelf, for his enttle- 
lifting and other lawleas exploits. A portion of his followers 
having ‘‘harned” and oppressed the lands of the Forbeses, 
particularly Corse and Craigievar, Sir William sent mforma- 
tion of the same to the Stewarts of Athole, who, on the re- 
turn of Gilderoy’s followers to ther haunts in the Highlands 
of Perthshire, succeeded in apprehending eight of them 
Seven of these were hanged at Edinburgh early in 1686, and 
the eighth only escaped by showing that he had been forced 
iuto the service against his will In revenge Gilderny set 
fire to several houses belonging to the Stewarts, and a re- 
ward of a thonsand pounds being offered for hin apprehension 
he was ultimately taken, with five of his accomplices, all of 
whom were hanged at the Gallowlee, between Leith and 
Edinburgh, in the month of July following, Gilderoy as a mark 
of distinction being hanged on a gallows lngher than the rest. 

Sir William's son, Sir John, second baronet, marned Mar- 
garet, a daughter of Young of Auldbar, and had six sons 
and three daughters. This lady mortified (bequeathed) for 
the nee of the poor of the parwh of Leochel-Cushme, in 
which Oraiglevar w situated, one thousand merks Sonts, 
which, according to her will, must remain in the bands of the 
farnily on condition of their paying the interest regularly to 
the kirk seasion in meal, to be divided among the poor of 
Craigievar and Corse. 

His grandson, Sir Arthur, fourth baronet, represented the 
county of Aberdeen in parhament from 1727 to 1747 In 
one of Lord Lovut's letters dated from Edinburgh, 11th Sep- 
tember 1740, during the time of an election, he mentions 
that the duke of Argyle, who had then the chief manage- 
ment of Scots affairs, had a particular regard for Sir Arthur 
Forbes, and was anxions for Ins return to parliament. Sir 
Arthur was the hosom friend of Sir Andrew Mitchell, Britwsh 
ainbassador to Frederick the Great of Prussia, who left to 
Sir Arthur the bulk of hw property, including hia valuable 
hbrary, and his estate of Thainston 

His son, Sir William, fifth baronet, barn fn 1753, by his 
wife, the Hon Sarah Sempill, danghter of the twelfth Lord 
Sempill, had four sons and seven daughters, Margaret, the 
second danghter, became the wite of Robert Wallace, Eeq of 
Kelly, at one perl Mf P for Greenock Sir Willlam died 
in 1816. 

His son, Sir Arthur, mzth baronet, was for some time an 
officer in the 7th hussara. He died unmarned in 1823, and 
wan sncoseded by his brother, Sir John, seventh baronet, 
born In 1785) = He wan a judge in the Hon Fast India Com- 
pany's service, and married in September 1825, the Hun 
Charlotte Elizabeth daughter of 17th Lord Forbes, and had 
two sons and six daughters. He died 16th Feb. 1846 

The elder son, Sir William, born May 20, 1884, succeeded 
as eighth baronet, and was educated at Eton In 1855 he 
entered the army as ensign and heutenant in the Coldstream 
guards, and retired in 1857 In 1858 he marned the only 
daughter of Sir Charles Forhes, Rart , of Newe and Edm- 
glanse = In 1859 he was appointed captain 8th Aberdeen- 
shire nfle rolunteera. His brother, James Ochoncar Forbes, 
of Curse, was born in 1687 








The family of Forbes of Pitsligo and Fetteresirn, which 
possemes a baronetcv, are descended from Hon. Duncan For- 
bes of Corsindas, 2d son of the 2d Lord Forbes. This 
gentleman's grandson, Duncan Forbes of Monymusk, died 
in 1587 His grandson, William Forbes, was crested a ber- 
onet of Nova Scotia, by patent, dated 2d April, 1626, to him- 
self and his heirs male. His eldest son, Sir William, 2d bar- 
onet, had, with one daughter, an only son, Sir William, 8d 
baronet, who was twice married, and had, by his first wife, 
Margaret, daughter of the lst Viscount Arbuthnott, two sons 
and a daughter, and by his second wife, Barbara, danchter 


of Dalmahoy of Dalmahoy, two sons and three danghtera. 
His eldest son, Sir William, fourth baronet, married Lady 


Jane Keith, daughter of John, earl of Kintore, and had two 
sons and four daughters. John, the elder son, married the Hon 
Mary Forbes of Pitsligo, danghter of Alexander third Lord 
Forbes of Pitshgo, and on the death of John, master ef Pit- 
sligo, in 1781, her deacendants became nearest heirs and re- 
presentatives of that noble family He died before his father, 
but Jeft two sons, the elder of whom, Sir William, fifth baro- 
net, sueceeded his grandfather This Sir William, an advo- 
cate in Edinburgh, marned Christian, daughter of John 
Forbes, kag , and died in 1729 ~=He bad two sons. 

The elder son, Sir William, aixth baronet, was the cele- 
brated banker of Edinburgh, of whom a memoir is given on 
page 242 m larger tvpe. As soon as he had an opportunity 
he purchased seventy acres of the upper barony of Pitaligo, 
including the old manmon-house, at that time roofless and 
deverted, and by the death of Mr Forbes in 1781, he suc- 
ceeded as heir to the lower barony als» The extensive im- 
provements which he introduced on every portion of his 
property greatly enhanced its value, and exhibited in a high 
degree hia genuine patriotism and pubhe spint. He married 
the eldest daughter of Sir James Hay of Hayston, baronet, 
and died in 1806. His seoond son John Hay Forbes, was a 
lord of weusion, under the judicial title of Lord Medwyn He 
was born at Edinburgh in 1776, passed advocate in 1799, 
appointed shenff-depute of Perthshire in 1807, and raised to 
the bench in January 1825, appointed a lord of justiciarv in 
December 1830, resigned that ofhce in May 1847; retired 
from the bench :n October 1852, and died in 1854 It was 
chiefly through his exertions, and to the efforts of the episoo- 
pal congregation worshipping in the Cowgate chapel, that the 
handsome structure called St. Pauls chapel, York Place, 
Edinburgh, was erected in 1818 His eldest brother, Sir 
William Forben, alao greatly assisted in the huilding of 8t. 
John’s episcopal chapel, at the weat end of Princes Street of 
the same city His lordship marned, m 1802, a dangliter of 
Sir Alexander Penrose Cuming Gordon, baronet, of Altyre 
and Gordonstown Hus eldest son, Wilham, became an 
advocate. H1s second son, the Right Rev Alexunder Pen- 
rose Forbes, DC L., was consecrated bishop of Brechin 
in 1847, on tho death of Dr Mow Born in Edinburgh 
in 1817, he was educated in Brasenose Oxford, 
where he was Boden Sanscnt acholar in 1841, and received 
the honorary degree of doctor of civil laws. George, the 
voungest son of Sir William, in 1815 was admitted a partner 
in the bank, and on its Junction with the Glasgow Union 
bank he became a director of the Union bank, the new name 
of the firm 

The eldest non, Sir William, seventh baronet, marned 19th 
June 1797, Wilhamina, sole child and heress of Ser John 
Stuart Belches of Fettercairn, baronet, whose name and arms 
have been sesumed bv the family He had four sons and 
two daughters, the eldest son, William, a captain in the 
anny ¢ched unmarried before his father in 1826; the second 
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son, Sir Joan, succeeded him ; the third, Charles, became a 
partner in the banking firm of Sir William Forbes and Co., 
afterwards the Union bank; and the fourth, James David 
Forbes, D O.L., was elected professor of natural philosophy 
in the university of Edinburgh in 1838 

Sir John Stuart Forbes, the second son, became eighth 
baronet, on his father’s death, 24th October, 1828 He was 
born 25th September 1804, and married 14th June 18384, 
Lady Harriet Anne Ker, third daughter of the mxth 
marquis of , and han a daughter, Harnet Willamina. 
Her presumptive (1860), his brother Charles Hay Forbes, 
of Blackford Honse, near Edinburgh, marned m 1838, the 
third daughter of Alexander Macdonell of Glengarry 





The family of Forbes of Newe and Edinglassie, which also 
possess a baronetcy, are descended from William Forbes of 
Dauch and Newe, younger son of Sir John Forbes knight, 
who obtained a charter of the barony of Pitshgo and Kinnal- 
die, 10th October 1476, and whose elder son, Sir John For- 
bes, was the progenitor of Alexander Forbes, created Lord 
Forbes of Pitsligo, 24th June 1683, « title attanted in the 
person of Alexander, fourth lord, for his participation in the 
rehellion of 1745 (see Prrauico, lord). John Forbes of Bel- 
labeg, the direct descendant of the sad Wilham of Dancb, 
was born at Bellabeg in September 1748. In early hfe he 
went to Bombay, and engaging in mercantile pursuita, be- 
came one of the most extenuve and distinguished merchants 
in India. Having realized a large fortune he repurchased 
Newe, the estate of hw ancestors, besides other lands m 
Strathdon, and the whole*of his rental was laid out iu 1m- 
provements, Hin private benefloence both in India and at 
home is stated to have been almost unbounded, and amongst 
his munificent donations to public chanties were ten thousand 
pounds to the Aberdeen asylum, and one thousand pounds to 
the infirmary of that city [New Stat. Acc v xn p 542] A 
handsome monument was erected to his inemory in the town's 
churchyard of Aberdeen He died 20th June 1821, and was 
succeeded by his nephew, Sir Charles Forbes, eldest son of 
the Rev George Forbes of Lochell, bv lus wife, Katharine, 
only daughter of Gordon Stewart of Inveraune. Born in 
Apnil 1778, be went carly in life to India, and was for many 
yearn head of that eminent hast India mercantile and bank- 
ing establishment in Bombay, winch had been founded by 
his uncle. He returned to Kngiand in 1812 On leaving 
India the natives, as a testimony of respect and affection, 
presented him with a service of plate of the value of fifteen 
aundred pounds, and in gratitude for his exertions in clevat- 
ing their position in society and obtaining their admismon to 
the offices of justices of the peace and grandjurors, the na- 
tives of Bombay subserbed for a statue of him by Sir Francis 
Chantrey He was created a baronet, 4th November 1828. 
He sat in parhament for upwards of twenty years. In 1883 
he was served nearest male heir in general to Alexander, 
third Lord Pitshgo, by a jury at Aberdeen, and the same 
vear he obtained the authority of the lord lyon, to use the 
Pitaligo arms and supporters. He died 20th November 1849, 
and was succeeded by his grandson, Sir Charles, second bar- 
onet, born 15th July 1882, on whose death, uninarned, 28d 
May 1852, the title devolved on his uncle, Sur Charles Forbes, 
third baronet, born at Bombay, 21st September 180J, and 
educated at Harrow school He was formerly a captain in 
the 17th lancers. He marned 21st August 1880, Caroline, 
2d daughter of G Battye Esq of Campden hill, msue two 
aons, 1 Charles John, born at Kenmngton in 1843, 2 George 
Stewart, of Aslown, born in 1844, and a daughter, Careline 
Toaina, oe. m 1858 to Sir William Forbes, of Crugievar, Bart. 





OF CULLODEN 


The first of the Forbeses of Oulloden, Inverness-slire, was 
Duncan Forbes, great-grandfather of the oslebrated Lord Presi- 
dent Forbes, descended from the noble family of Forbes, through 
that of Tolquhoun, and by the mother's side from that of Keitl, 
earl Marischal. He was M P and provost of Inverness, and 
purchased the estate of Culloden from the laird of MacIntosh in 
1626. He died in 1654, aged 82 “ He enjoyed,” says Mr. 
Burton, in his Life of President Forbes, “the name of Grey 
Duncan and hus title to be ao called is fully attested by his 
portrait, where a large grisly beard conceals the lower part of 
lis bold, broad, honest face. Round the room, where this 
portrait occupies the highest station, are ranged those of his 
descendants, and it at once strikes the stranger that seldom, 
m the ancestral representations of Scottish families, does one 
see so fine a cluster of open, handsome, ingenuons counte- 
nancea. Perhaps this mav partly anse from « usual charac- 
tenstac of such portraite—the siniater-looking moustache of 
the seventeenth century being absent from this group, in 
which there is no medium between the nich, full, uncultivated 
beard of Grey Iuncan, and the clean shaven faces of the next 
generation” Grey Duncan had two brothers, namely, John, 
whowe son Maloolin became marquis of Montally in France, 
and Patnck, commonly called Black Patnok, baillie of In- 
verury, from whom descended the family of Forbes of Fove- 
ran on which a baronetcy of Nova Scotia was conferred in 
1699, but the title is now extinct. Duncan Forbes, the first 
of Culloden, marned Tanct, eldest daughter of James Forbes 
of Corsmdae, also desconded from the noble family at the 
head of the clan, and had, with two daughters, three sons, 
namely, John, his heir, Captain James Forbes of Caithnesa, 
and Captain Duncan Forbes of Ausynt. 

John Forbes of Culloden, the eldest son, wax alen provost 
of Inverness. He was the fnend and supporter of the mar- 
quis of Argyle, and froin his strong support of preabyterian 
principles, he suffered much in the persecuting times in the 
reign of Charles the Second and lin brother James. In the 
introduction to the Culloden pujxrs, it 1 stated that “the 
frowning aspect of government by introducing the habits of 
economical and private living, instead of hospitality and ex- 
pense into his family, must have conducod to the aceumula- 
tion of lis fortune, and about the year 1670, his landed 
estate wan doubled by the purchase of the barony of Fenn- 
tosh and the estate of Bunchrew ” On being chosen member 
of parliament for the shire of Kigin or Inverness, he refused 
to take the test, when tendered to lim on 10th February 
1685, and could not therofore take jis seat. He was an ac- 
tive frend and supporter of the Revolution, cnd his cutates 
were in consequence ravaged by the troops of Colonel Cannan 
and Major-general Buchan, who had assmuned the command 
of James’ ariny after the full of Dundce. Asa compensation 
for the lows which the family had sustained, Ins eldest sun 
and successor, Duncan Forbes third of Cullodon, received 
from the Scots parliament, the pnvilege of distilling into 
spirits the grain of the barony of Fermtosh, at a nominil 
composition of the duty, which remmamned the sane, after the 
spirits distalled m other parts of the country were subjected 
to a comparatively heavy excise, (Burke's [Mest. of the Com- 
moners, vol 1v p 622,) hence Ferntosh became renowned 
for its whuky The privilege wan taken away in 1785 
This Duncan Forbes, the father of the president, sat in 
the Scots parliament for the county of Narn, and died 
in 1704) = By lus wife Marv, daughter of Sir Robert Innes, 
of Innes, in Morayshire, baronet, he had two sons, John, and 
Duncan, lord president, of whom a memoir will be found on 
page 240, and several daughters, He i descnbec as having 
heen ‘areal good man,” embued with a deep sense of rah- 
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and successful in imparting it to his children. His next 
brother, David Forbes of Newhall, an eminent lawyer and 
men of letters, waa the friend and one of the patrons of 
Allan Rameay, one of whose odes, written in 1728, ‘to the 
memory of Mrs. Forbes of Newhall,’ commences, , 


“ Ah, life! thou short uncertain biase, 
Searce worthy to be wish'd or loved, 
When by strict death so many ways, 
So scon the swestest are removed.’ 


Life and Works of Rameny, vol. |. p. 270. 


In the third volume of the same edition (Fullartoa and Co.'s, 
1851), page 801, we find John Forbes of Newhall and Dun- 
can his kineman mentioned as being members of the * Worthy 
Olub,’ which was im existence long before 1714, and which 
frequently met at Newhall House. On the calling of one of 
ita parlours, which bore the name of the Club Room, 1 a 
painting of Ramsay reciting, long before it was printed, the 
embryo passages of the Gentle Shepherd. 

John, the fourth laird of Oulloden, took an active part on 
the ride of government on the breaking out of the rebellion 
of 1715, and, with the afterwards celebrated Lord Lovat, nar- 
rowly escaped being apprehended at Aberdeen by Lord Sal- 
toun in ennmand of the Jacobite forces there. Both he and 
his brother Duncan were engaged in putting down the insur- 
rection iu Inverness-shire. In those convivial times he so 
much excelled most of hw frends in the quantity of claret 
that he could drink. that he wan distinguished hy the name 
of Bumper John Dving without issue in 1734, he was 
succeeded by hin only brother, Duncan (sce post, p. 240), 
whose only child, John Forbes, the eizth of Culloden, showed 
when young, says Mr Burton, “the convivial spint of bis 
race, without their energy and perseverance.” He was the 
eompanion and frend of Thomson, Armstrong, and other 
eminent literary men of their time, and is referred to in two 
of the stanaxa of Thomson's ‘Castle of Indolence.’ He 
entered the army, and served with distinction at the battle 
of Fontenoy, where he had a horse shot under him He was 
in other engagements, and also fonght at Culloden Some 
notices of him, with two of lus letters, will be found in Bur- 
ton's Life of Preaident Forbes, pages 842 and 348. He af- 
terwards lived retired at Stradishall in Suffolk, and bv econ- 
any and judicious management succeeded in some measnre, 
in retrieving the losses which his father had sustamed in 
the public service, and which, with the utmost ingratitude, 
the government which his exertions and outlay had mamly 
helped to establinh, refined to acknowledge or compensate. 
John Forbes died 26th September 1772 He was twice mar- 
ried. first, to Jane, daughter of Sir Arthur Forbes of Craig- 
tevar, baronet, by whom he had two sona, Duncan, who died 
before him, and Arthur, his successor, and secondly, Jane, 
daughter of Captain Forbes of Newe, without sue. 

Arthar, seventh laird, died 26th May 1803, and was sac- 
ceeded by his only son, Duncan George, who died 8d Norem- 
her 1827, when his eldest son, Arthur, born 25th January 
1819, beoame the ninth laird of Culloden 


The Forbeses of Echt, an Aberdeenshire family, sprung from 
the Watertoun branch of the family of Tolquhoun 

The Forbescs of Kingerloch. in Argyleshire, are descended 
from the youngest won of Sir John Forbes, fifth laird of 
Draminner, brother of the first Lord Forbes. Through the 
marriage of this youngest son, Alister Cam Forbes, with the 
danghter and heir of Sir Hugh Cameron of Bruz, that estate 
came into tha family Of this branch was Willam Forbes. 
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went to the Brazile m November 1807, he sccompanied 
them, and died there.—[New Stahshenl Accouné. vol. xii 
page 541 } 


The first of the Forbeses of Boyndlie, in the pariah of Ty- 
rie, an offshoot of the noble family of Pitsligo, was killed at 
the hattle of Cra:bstone in 1575 One of hie descendants, 
John Forbes of Boyndlie, was by the marquis of Montrose 
taken prisoner with Sir William Forhes of Craigievar (see 
ante, p 281) at the hattle of Aberdeen, 12 September 1644. 
To procure the freedom of young Irvine of Drum, then a 
captive with the Covenanters, they were allowed to go, on 
thew parole of honour, to their camp, and to recover their en- 
tire liberty if their captor should sustain a defeat before the 
period stipulated for their return Finding obstacles in the 
way of the hhberation of Irvine, Boyndlie returned and abode 
with Montrose, in the mountains, when his own adherents 
were deserting his standard in crowds. He died, when ad- 
vanced in life, on his estate in Cromar 





Forbes of Winkfield Place, county ot Berka, England, 1s 
descended from Forbes of Colquhanv, Strathdon Of this 
family was Wilham Forbes of Callander, Stirlingshire, seoor 3 
son of Wilham Forbes, a citizen of Aberdeen He was a na- 
tive ot that city, and bred a tmsmith. In early Irfe he went 
to Tonden, where, in process of tame, he was enabled to 
commence bumnesa for himself Having recetved a hmt 
from, 1¢ 1s sad, Admiral Byron, one of bis customers, that it 
was the intention of the admiralty to sheathe the bottom of 
the vessels of the navy with copper, to preserve them from 
the effecta of sen-water, mstead of coal-tar, an invention of 
the ear: of Dundonald, he immediately purchased up all the 
copper he could find to an immense extent. Obtaining snon 
after the exclusive nght of eoppering the royal nary and the 
East India Company's ships, for twenty years, he realized a 
large fortune, and in 1788 purchased the estates of Callander 


tly afterwards declared that even the 
wood on the lands would have supplied the purehase money 
When asked for his socurity, he replied, “1 have im my 
pocket,” and instantly produced one of the two largest bank 
Notes ever rssned in Scotland. On obtaining pnesession of 
this vast landed property he immediately set about 1mprov- 
ing it m every poamble way, and thereby brought almost 
every part of it into a state of high cultivation. He died 
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at Edinburgh 21st June 1815. In Kay's Edinburgh Por- 
traits, vol. if. pp. 105—-109, will be found a biographical no- 
tice of this fortunate epeculator, containing some interesting 
metances of hw personal peculiaritees. He was twice mar- 
ried first, to Mies Macadam of Oraigengillan, by whom he 
had no children: and, secondlv, to Miss Agnes Chalmers of 
Aberdeen, by whom he had a family His eldest son, Wil- 
liam, his snecessor in the entailed property, marned in 1832, 
Lady Louisa Wergyas, sixth daughter of the earl of Wemvss 
and March, with issue. Her ladyship died in 1845 Mr 
Forbes, the second laird of Callander of the name, vice-hen- 
tenant of Stirlingshire, and member of parlament for that 
county from 1885 to 1887, was re-elected m 1841 and in 
1852 





FORBES, Patrick, an eminent prelate, de- 
ecended from Sir Patrick Forbes, armour-bearer to 
King James the Third, was born in Aberdecn- 
shire, 24th August 1564 He was the eldest of 
the seven sons of William Forbes of Corse, one of 
the most zealous of the Scottish reformers, whom 
he succeeded in the estates of Corse and O'Neil 
After receiving the rudiments of his education at 
the grammar school of Stirling, under Thomas 
Buchanan, a nephew of the celebrated historian, 
he was sent to the university of Glasgow, where 
he studied philosophy under his cousin, the fa- 
mous Andrew Melville, and on the latter becom- 
ing principal of St Andrews in 1580, he accom- 
panied him to that university, and studicd Hebrew 
and theology there He distinguished himself so 
much by his piety and learning that he was offered 
a professorship in the university, but about the 
samo time was sent for by his father to take the 
management of the family estate Having mar- 
ried Lucretia Spence, daughter of Spence of Wor- 
miston in Fife, he took up his residence in Mon- 
t.ose, till his father’s death, when he removed to 
Corse, and occupied himeelf in agricultural im- 
provements Mauch of his time was also devote 
to religious studies, and his reputation for learning 
was such that it was currently believed in the 
neighbourhood that he had direct communication 
with the devil A local tradition, preserved in 
the New Statistical Account of Scotland, (vol fi 
p 220,) states that having quarrelled with each 
other on some doctrinal point, the fiend flew off 
in a passion, carrying the side of the castle of 
Corse (built by Forbes’ father in 1581, and now 
in ruins) along with him He early displayed a 
etrong Inclination for the pursuits and duties of a 
clerical life, and from his serious character, in the 
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absence or deprivation of their ministers, was fre- 
quently called upon to officiate as a clergyman in 
some of the parishes adjoining his estate By the 
bishop of the diocese, (Blackburn of Aberdeen.) 
he was earnestly entreated to enter into holy 
orders, while the primate of Scotland, Gladstancs, 
archbishop of St. Andrews, peremptorily probibit- 
ed him from publicly preaching until he should do 
so He, in consequence, desisted from teaching 
in public, but in his own house continued to ex 
ponnd the Scriptures to his family and servants, 
and any of the gentry and others in the neigh- 
bourhood that might be permitted to attend He 
did not enter the ministry till 1612, when he was 
forty-eight years old It happened that the min- 
ister of the pamsh of Keith in Banffshire had, in a 
fit of religious melancholy, attempted to commit 
suicide, by stabbing himself, but not dying imme- 
diately, he repented of the deed, and sent for the 
laird of Corse, to pray with him At the urgent 
request of the dying man, Forbes was induced at 
length to take holy orders, and become minister 
of Keith m his stead) =The following year he pub- 
lished his ‘Commentary on the Revelations,’ 
which he dedicated to James the Sixth The ob- 
ject of this erudite and elaborate work was to 
apply all that ia saig of Antichrist, of the heaat, 
and of the whore of Babylon, to the church of 
Rome 

In 1618, on a vacancy occurring, by the death 
of Bishop Alexander Forbes of the house of Ard- 
murdo, at the desire of the clergy and principal 
laity of tho diocese, and at the express command 
of the king, he was appointed bishop of Aberdcen 
Three years earlier, on the death of Bishop Black- 
barn, he had been urged to accept the appoint- 
ment, but had then declined it He now however 
accepted of it, and also hecame chancellor of 
King’s college and university, Old Aberdeen = In 
his latter capacity he sect himself to promote the 
reformation of abuses in the colleges, and in 1619 
he procured the appointment of a royal commission 
of visitation Of King’s college, indeed, he proved 
himself to be a munificent patron, having repaired 
the buildings, augmented the library and revived 
the dormant profeasorships of divinity, medicine, 
and civil law, as well as procured the addition of 
anew chair in theology At the inatance of the 
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bishop, the synod of Aberdeen raleed the neces- 
sary fands for founding a divinity chair in King’s 
college, of which his second son, Dr John Forbes, 
of whom a memoir follows, was the firr,dncum- 
bent In 1682 Bishop Forbes was seized with an 
infirmity In his right side which, depriving him of 
the use of his right arm, caused him ever after to 
subscribe his name with his left hand On his 
deathbed, two days before his death, he sent for 
all the clergy of his diocese, and in their company 
received the holy communion. He died on the 
28th March 1685, aged 71 He was buried in 
the cathedral of Aberdeen with military hononrs, 
and a monument was erected to his memory with 
a suitable Latin inscription. As the fashion was 
in those days, various poems were written in Latin, 
Greek, and English, funeral sermons preached, 
and orations delivered, on occasion of the death of 
s0 eminent and learned a prelate, all of which will 
be found in a rare and curious volume printed at 
Aberdeen soon after, entitled ‘The Funerals of a 
Right Reverend Father in God, Patrick Forbes of 
Corse Aberdene, imprinted by Edward Raban, 
1685’ Portraits of Bishop Patrick Forbes, by 
Jameson, arc In Mariachal college, Aberdecn, and 
at Fintray House We are told by Bishop 
Barnet, in his life of Bedell, that it was Forbes’ 
custom to go round his diocese privately, attended 
hy only one servant, and to enter as a private per- 
son into the church on Sunday, when the minister 
had ascended the pulpit, that so he might observe 
what his ordinary sermons were, and accordingly 
admonished or encouraged him, and as an in- 
stance of his humility he saya that Bishop Forbes 
had synods twice a year of hia clergy , and before 
they went upon their other business he always 
began with a short discourso, excusing his own 
infirmities, and charging them that, if they knew 
or observed anything amiss in him, they would 
nee all freedom with him, and either come and 
warn him in secret of secret crrors, or, if they 
were public, that they wonld speak of them there 
in public, and npon that he withdrew, to leave 
them to the freedom of speech ‘This conde- 
seenaion of his,” adds Burnet, ‘ was never abused 
but by one petniant man, to whom all othera were 
verv severe for his insolence. only the bishop bore 
it quietlv, and as became him ” 
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His works are. 
Commentary upon the Revelation of St. John. Londeu, 
1618, 4to. Second edition, with a treatise ‘in defence of the 
lawfull calling of the ministers of Reformed Churches, againet 
the cavillations of Romanistes; and an Epistle to a Reou- 
sant.’ Middleburg, 1614, 4to. Another editzon, translated 
into Latin, with a sketch of the author's life, was published 
by Ins son, Dr John Forbes, at Ainsterdam, 1646, 4to. 
Eubatus, or a Dhalogue, wherein a ragged Romish Ryme 
(inacry bed Questions to the Protestant) is con- 
futed, and the Questions thereof answered. By P A. Aber 
dene, 1627, 4to. 

Sermons. Aberd 1635, 4to. 


FORBES, Jona, of Corse, one of the first 
scholars of his time, second son of the preceding, 
was born May 2, 1598 After studying philoso- 
phy and divinity at King’s college, Aberdeen, he 
went to Heldelberg, where he attended the theo 
logical lectures of the famous Paramus, and subse 
quently spent some time at the other universities 
of Germany So great was his proficiency in 
divinity and the Hebrew language that, according 
to Pictet, he maintained, in 1618, a public dispu- 
tation against the archbishop and the Lutherans 
at Upsal in Sweden In 1619 he was called to 
the office of the mimatry, at Middlebargh, and 
having soon after returned home, he was appoint- 
ed professor of divinity and ecclesiastical history 
m King's college, on the first institution of that 
chair, as already stated in the life of his father 
He was also for a short time ono of the ministers 
of St Nicholas, Aberdeen In 1629 he made an 
attempt to reconcile the religious parties then 
zealously opposed to each other m Scotland, by 
publishing his ‘ Irenicum pro Ecclesia Scoticana,’ 
which he dedicated to the lovers of peace and 
truth In 1635, his elder brother being dead, he 
succeeded his father in the estate of Corse Three 
years later, being a strong adherent of episcopacy, 
he and the other ‘ Aberdeen doctors’ opposed the 
commissioners of the covenant, on their arrival in 
Aberdeen, both by their preaching and their wn- 
tings, and, after appearing frequently before synods 
and committees appointed to deal with him, and 
resisting the entreaties of some of his near rela- 
tives who snpported the covenant, to subscribe it, 
he was finally, by the committee of the General 
Assembly at Aberdeen, in 1640 ejected from his 
professorship After residing for some time qni- 
etly on his estate, he went in 1644 to Holland. 
where he remained for two years, preaching fre 
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quently in the churches, and employing himself in 
the republication of his father’s Commentary on 
Revelation, and his own greatest work, entitled 
‘Institutiones Historico-Theologice,’ which 1s 
written with great vigour and elegance, and ex- 
hibits deep erudition According to Dr Burnet, 
it forms so extellent a work, that if he had lived 
to finish it, by a second volume, it would, per- 
haps have been the most valuable treatise of div1- 
nity that has yet appeared in the world 

In 1646 he obtained leave to return to Scot- 
land, and he spent the remainder of his life on his 
estate of Corse His lands were repeatedly plun- 
dered by the Highland caterans, and in February 
1686 the band of Gilderoy (as referred to on page 
282 of this volume) ravaged the fields and houses 
of some of his tenanta, as well as those of many 
of thelr neighbours In allusion to this, he says, 
in his Diary, or record of his ‘ Spiritual Exercises,’ 
that in doing so they were ‘‘ by some also encour- 
edged by connivence and correspondence, as 1s 
well known in Scotland, and,” he continues, “ re- 
membering that in the tymes of my ancestors, 
since memorie of man, the lyke had not been 
practised upon that land, which God now had 
given to me by heritable succession, it seemeth 
that these robbers do take advantage through 
disesteem of me as being a schoolman, but I 
serve the same God whom my ancestors served, 
and hope in his mercy that he will shew me 
the way wherebv these robbers shall repent 
of this wicked attempt” [Spiritual Exercises, 
fol 48 MS at Finutray House, quoted im Spald- 
11g's Troubles in Scotland, vol i p 69, note ] 
They carried off his cousin, and threatened to put 
him to death if not ransomed at a heavy sum, and 
also menaced himself with death if he complained 
to the council, or adopted any proceedings against 
them It is stated in the New Statistical Account 
of Scotland (vol x1 p 1118) that on the face 
of the Hill of Corse, nearly opposite to the castle, 
there is a small excavation, known as “the laird’s 
hiding hole or chawmer,” where he is sald to have 
concealed himself on such occasions of danger 
He died at Corse, 29th April 1648 

His works are 


Genethilaca Frederick V Com‘+is Palatin, et Elizabethi. 
Heidelberg, 1614, 4to. 


A Letter, shewing how a Christian may diwoern God's Spi- 
nt in witnessing his adoption. Lond 1617, Sve. 

: hn imag dus pro Theologis professione. Edinburgh, 
i] 

Irenicum pro Ecolesia Scotwoana. Aberdeen, 1629, 4to. 

Institutrones Hustorioo-Theologicws. Amat. Lud. Elzev 
1645, fol A work universally admired. 

In 1708 an elegant edition of his works, in 2 vols. folio, 
was pnuted at Amsterdam, with his life, under the superin- 
tendence pmncipally of Professor Gurtler of Deventer, and 
partly of Dr George Garden of Aberdeen His Diary, or 
Spintual Exercises, extending from 8d February 1624 to the 
close of 1647, was included in this edition, but in a Latin dress. 


FORBES, WIituiam, a learned and eloquent 
prelate, the first bishop of Edinburgh, son of Tho- 
mas Forbes, a descendant of the Forbeses of Cor- 
sindae, and Janct Cargill, sister of Dr James 
Cargill, an ominent physician in Aberdeen, was 
born in that city in 1585 le acquired the rudi- 
ments of his education at the Grammar school, 
and at the age of twelve was sent to Marischal 
college, where he took his degree of master of arts 
when only sixteen Soon after, by tho influence 
of the principal (Gilbert Gray) he was appointed 
regent or professor of logic, in that university, it 
being the custom in those days to bestow regen- 
cies upon young men preparing for the ministry, 
but at the end of four years, he resigned his pro- 
fessorship, and went to the continent for his im- 
provement After visiting Poland, he pursued 
his studies at various universities of Germany, 
and then went to Leyden, where he formed an 
intimacy with the younger Scaliger, and Vosslus, 
then a professor there, and also with the learned 
Grotius In the study of divinity and the He- 
brew language he made great progress In tho 
latter particularly his attainments were most ex- 
tensive After spending four years on the conti- 
nent, he visited England on his way home, and 
resided for a short time at Oxford, in the univer- 
sity of which place he was offered the professor- 
ship of Hebrew, but declined it on account of bad 
health He returned to Aberdeen in the twenty- 
fifth year of his age, when the magistrates con- 
ferred on him the freedom of the city By Lord 
Forbes, the patron of the parish, he was appointed 
minister at Alford, und soon after was translated 
to Monymusk At the earnest solicitation of the 
inhabitants of Aberdeen, he was, in the year 1617, 
appointed by the magistrates of that city, minister 


| of St Nicholas church, and received from the unl- 
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versity the degree of D.D , being one of the first 
who took that degree after its introduction among 
the reformed clergy of Scotland In the following 
year he was elected principal of Marischa} sollege, 
and soon after was elevated to the rectorship 
In 1691 he resigned the office of principal, bat | 
during the short time he held it, he repaired the | 
college buildings and the Greyfriars church The ! 
fame of his great eloquence and learning caused 
the people of Edinburgh to express a desire to 
have him as one of their ministers, and the Gen- 
eral Assembly and the synod of Aberdeen having 
sanctioned his translation, he accordingly removed 
to Edinburgh, but did not continue long there. 
When Charlies the First was in Edinburgh in 
1688, Dr Forbes was sent for to preach before 
his majesty in the Chapel Royal, which he did on 
the 25th June of that year, taking for his text 
John xiv 27. The king was so much struck with 
his eloquence and theological knowledge that he 
sclected him to be the first bishop of Edinburgh, 
then newly erected into an episcopal see. His 
nomination took place in January 1634, and he 
was consecrated in the fullowing month, but his 
ardent application to study, and his violent exer- 
| tions in the pulpit,—as he sometimes continued 
| preaching for two or three hours—had much im- 
paired his constitation, and he died on the lat of 
April the same year, having enjoyed his bishopric 
little more than two months ‘‘ He departed this 
life,” says Spalding, ‘after the taking of some 
physic, sitting in his arm-chair, suddenly, a 
matchicas man of learning, languages, utterance, 
and delivery, a peerless preacher, of a grave and 
godly conversation” In Keith’s Catalugue of 
Scottish Bishops, the following character is given 
of this eminent prelate ‘A person he was en- 
dowed most eminently with all Christian virtues, 
ineomuch that a very worthy man, Robert Bur- 
net, Lord Crimond, a judge of the court of seasion, 
sald of our prelate, that he never saw him but he 
thooght his heart was in heaven, and that he 
was sever alone with him but he felt within him- 
self a commentary on those words of the apostle, 
* Did not our hearts barn within us, while he yet 
talked with us, and opened to us the scriptures.’” 
The subjoined woodcut of Bishop Forbes is from 
his portrait in Pinkerton's Iconographia Scotica. 
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Bishop Forbea published nothing during his life 
In his doctrines he leaned toward Arminianiam, 
and entertained notions of effecting a reconciliation 
betwixt the Popish and Protestant churches With 
a view of setting at rest controversies, he wrote a 
work of considerable note, published at London in 
1658, twenty-four years after his death, entitled 
‘Considerationes Modestsx et Pacifice Controver- 
siarum de Justificatione, Purgatorio, Invocatione 
Sanctorum, et Christo Mediatore et Eucharistia,’ 
8vo, edited by Thomas Sydzerf, bishop of Gallo- 
way A new edition appeared at Helmstkdt in 
1707 He bad written numerous notes on the 
margins of the edition of Bellarmin published at 
Paris, which Dr Baron, into whose hands the 
work fell, intended to publish, but did not Some 
of Forbes’ MSS. are said by Sir Thomas Urquhart 
to have been purchased by Archbishop Land 

FORBES, ALexanper, fourth and last Lord 
Forbes of Pitsligo, only son of the third lord, by 
Lady Sophia Erskine, third daughter of Jonn, 
ninth earl of Mar, was born May 22, 1678, and 
while yet a minor succeeded his father in 1691 
To complete his education he went to France, 
where he became acquainted with Fenelon, by 
whom he was introduced to the celebrated Qui- 
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etist, Madame Guion, whose speculative opinions 
in religion he warmly embraced On his return 
home he took the oaths and his seat in the Scots 
parliament, May 24, 1700 Deeply attached to 
the exiled royal family, he distinguished himself 
by his opposition to the measures of the govern- 
ment, and gdhered to the protest of the duke of 
Athol against the Union On the oath of abjura- 
tion belng extended to Scotland, his lordship, with 
many other conscientious Jacobites, ceased to in- 
terfere in public business. 

In 1715, when the earl of Mar erected the 
standard of the Pretender, Lord Pitaligo joined 
him, and was present at the battle of Sheriffmuir 
On the failure of that rash enterprise, his lordship 
retired to the continent, and apent some time at 
the court of the Pretender at Rome His name 
did not appear among the number of attainders 
by government, and on his return to Scotland in 
1720, he took up his residence at Pitsligo castle in 
Aberdeenshire, where he devoted himself to liter- 
ature and the study of the mystical writers, with 
whose works he had become acquainted on the 
continent. 

The ruins of the old castle or mansion-house of 
Pitsligo stand in the parish of the same name, 
and are surrounded with extensive and atill cul- 
tivated gardens, which yield some of the finest 
fruit to be found in Aberdeenshire These ruins 
are situated on the shore of the Moray Frith, a 
few miles distant from Fraserburgh The cas- 
tle has been built at different times, and the 
walls are from six to seven feet thick Of 
the date of the square tower or keep there 1s no 
record. The rest of the building, forming three 
sides of a spacious court, is evidently more mo- 
dern, and was probably erected by Alexander, 
second Lord Pitshgo, as the arms of that lord, 
quartered with those of his wife, Lady Mary 
Erskine, daughter of the earl of Buchan, are still 
to be seen over the gateway The castle was 


nearly destroyed after the battle of Culloden 
The ruins, with part of the estate, were purchased 
by Sir William Forbes, the representative of the 
family The parish of Pitsligo was originally 
composed of the lands of Lord Pitsligo, and the 
name, derived trom. the estate, signifies in Gaelic, 
‘hollow shell.” 
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In 1784, Lord Pitsligo published ‘ Essays Mo- 
ral and Philosophical,’ on several subjects. On 
the breaking out of the Rebellion of 1745, not- 
withstanding his age, being then sixty-seven years 
old, he again took arms for the Stuarts, and being 
considered a man of excellent judgment, and of a 
cautious and prudent temper, his example drew 
many of his neighbours into the insurrection At 
the head of a regiment of well-appointed cavalry, 
about onc hundred strong, chiefly composed of 
Aberdeenslure gentlemen and their tenantry, and 
which was known by lus name, he joined the Pre- 
tender in Edimburgh after the battle of Preston 
He shared im all the subsequent movements of the 
priuce’s army, and after the battle of Culloden he 
concealed himself for some time in the mountain- 
ous district of the country Although the people 
who gave him shelter aud protection were ex- 
tremely poor, they freely shared their humble and 
scanty fare with him He afterwards lurked about 
the coast uf Buchan, and amongst his own tenants 
in the moors of Pitsligo, and many Interesting 
anecdotes are told of his various adventures and 
escapes from the purauit of the military sent in 
search of him. The place of his concealment was 
for some time a cave, constructed under the arch 
of a bridge, at a remote part of the moors of Pit- 
sligo His favourite disguise was thet of an old 
mendicant, which was mach favoured by his age 
and infirmities On one occasion he was seized 
with an asthmatic fit just as a patrol of soldiers 
were coming up behind him Having no other 
expedient, he sat duwn by the roadside, and 
begged alms of the party One of the soldiers 
threw him a small coin, at the same time condol- 
ing with him on the severity of his asthma. 

Having been attualnted of high treason, under 
the name of Lord Pitsligo, and his estate confis- 
cated, he endeavoured to obfhin a reversal of his 
attainder, on account of a misnomer, his true title 
being Lord Forbes of Pitshgo The court of ses- 
sion gave judgment in his favour, November 16, 
1749, but on appeal this decision was reversed by 
the House of Lords, February 1, 1750 His only 
sou, the master of Pitsligo, married the daughter 
of James Ogilvy of Auchiries, Aberdeenshire, and 
the latter years of Lord Pitsligo’s life were spent 
in the house of Auchiries, when he took the name 
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Mr. Brown On the fast occasion that a search 
was made for him, his escape was most remarka- 
ble. In March 1756, long after all apprehension 
of a search had ceased, information was ¢ysren to 
the then commanding officer at Fraserburgh, that 
Lord Pitsligo was at that moment in the house of 
Anchiries On that night Mrs. Sophia Donaldson, 
a lady who lived much with the family, repeatedly 
dreamed that the house was surrounded by sol- 
diers Getting ont of bed as day began to dawn, 
she accidentally looked ont at the window, and 
was astonished at actually observing a party of 
soldiers among some trees near the house At 
first she supposed they had come to steal poultry, 
but her sister having awoke, and, being told of 
soldiers near the house, exclaimed, in great alarm, 
that she feared they wanted something more than 
hens! The family being instantly roused, Lord 
Pitaligo was hurried from his bed into a small re- 
cess beliind the walnscot of an adjoining room, 
which was concealed by a bed, in which a lady, 
Miss Gordon of Towie, who was there on a visit, 
slept On the soldiers obtalning admission, a 
most minute search took place Miss Gordon's 
bed was carcfolly examined, and oné of the party 
actually felt her chin, to ascertain that it was not 
a man In a lady's night-dress When the soldiers 
were Iu this room, the confinement and anxiety 
increased Lord Pitsligo's asthma so much, that 
Miss Gordon, lying In bed, had to counterfeit 
much and violent coughing to prevent his lord- 
ship's high breathings behind the wainscot from 
being heard On the search being given over, 
Lord Pitsligo was hastily taken from his confined 
situation, and replaced in bed, and as soon as he 
was able to speak, his accustomed kindness of 
heart made him say to his servant, ‘James, go 
and see that these poor fellows get some break- 
fast, and a drink of warm ale, for this is a cold 
morning, they are only doing their dutv, and 
cannot bear me any fll will” When the family 
were felicitating each other on his escape, he plea- 
santly observed, ‘' A poor prixe had they obtained 
it—an old dying man !” 

Lord Pitsligo died December 21, 1762, aged 85 
years. He was twice married first, to Rebecca, 
danghter of John Norton, merchant, London, by 
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(died in 1781) , and, secondly, to Elisabeth Allen, 
an English lady, who had no issne In his seclu- 
afon at Auchiries house. he occupied himself in 
composing several religions essays, which, left ip 
manuscript, were published shortly after his death. 
One of them, entitled ‘ Thoughts concerning Man's 
Condition and Duties in this Life, and his Hopes 
in the World to Come,’ with an interesting bio- 
graphical sketch prefixed, by his kinsman Lord 
Medwyn (see page 282 of this volume), was pub- 
lished at Edinburgh in 1835 

FORBES, Donoan, of Culloden, lord president 
of the court of session, an eminent lawyer, and 
one of the purest patriots that ever lived, was 
born either at Culloden house or at the house of 
Bunchrew, another estate belonging to his father, 
near Inverness, it ia supposed the latter, Novem- 
ber 10, 1685 With his elder brother, John, he 
obtained the rudiments of education at Inverness, 
where he made great proficiency in the Latin lan- 
guage He was afterwards sent to Edinburgh to 
complete his education After his father's death 
in 1704, he is sald to have embarked in some com- 
mercial speculations, but these not proving suc- 
cessful, he soon abandoned all idea of mercantile 
pursuits His disposition inclined him to the 
army, but by the advice of his friends he applied 
himself to the law, the study of which he pursued 
with great assiduity, first at Edinburgh, and after- 
wards at Leyden In 1707 he returned to Svot- 
land, and on 26th July 1709 was admitted advo- 
cate Shortly after, through the interest of the 
duke of Argyle, then at the head of Scottish affuirs, 
he was appointed sheriff of Mid Lothian [Brunton 
and Harg's Senators of the College of Justice, page 
509] By the Argyle family he was much em- 
ployed, and was intrusted by the duke with the 
management of his estates during his absence, for 
which he declined any remuneration, being induced 
by friendship or gratitude to render this service to 
his patron His great abilities and manly elo- 
quence soon procured him an extensive practice 
both before the court of session, and in appeal 
cases before the House of Lords On the break- 
ing out of the rebellion of 1715 both-he and his 
brother rendered very important service to the 
government in the north, on which occasion he 


whom he had one son, John, master of Pitaligo | garrisoned Culloden castle, and appeared in arms 
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at the head of two hundred men, the rebels being 
masters of Inverness, which, however, soon sur- 
rendered. On the suppression of the rebellion he 
was appointed advocate-depute This office, from 
the belief that he was to be employed in the pro- 
gecution of persons then confined at Carlisle on 
account ofthe rebellion, he was most reluctant to 
accept, as he deemed the sending of the accused 
out of Scotland for trial highly ulegal, but, by the 
entreaties of his friends, particularly of the earl 
of Islay, the brother of the duke of Argyle, and 
afterwards duke himeelf, he ultimately consented 
to do so, and entered upon ita duties 12th March 
1716 [Zid p 109} To assist such of his coun- 
trymen as were among the unfortunate prisoners, 
with the means of defending themselves, he ex- 
erted himself in collecting money from his friends 
In 1717 he was appointed solicitor-general of Scot- 
land 

In 1722 he contested the Inverness district 
of burghs with Mr Alexander Gordon of Ardoch, 
when the latter was returned, but, on petition to 
the House of Commons, Mr Forbes was declared 
duly elected, and he continued their representa- 
tive till 1787 In 1725 he was promoted to the 
highly responaible and important situation of lord- 
advocate, and dunug the long period he held this 
office, comparatively few prosecutions took place, 
it being a maxim with lim that “ better twenty 
guilty persons should escape, than one muocent 
man should suffer” On the temporary discontin- 
vance of the Scottish secretaryaliu) of state that 
year, the duties of the office were thrown upon 
Duncan Forbes, who thus set the precedent by 
which the lord-advocate, in addition to his other 
multifarious functions, is burdened with a large 
proportion of every department of ministerial duty 
in Scotland In 1784, on the death of his brother, 
he succeeded to the estate of Culloden On the 
occurrence of the Porteous riots three ycars after- 
wards, he opposed, though the principal law- 
officer of the Crown for Scotland, the bill brought 
in by ministers for depriving the uty of Edinburgh 
of some of its privileges and taking away the 
Netherbow Port of that city Soon after (June 
1787) he was nominated lord-president of the 
court of session, in which elevated station he con- 
ducted himself with so much integritv and public 
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spirit as to acquire the lasting esteem and venera- 
tion of his countrymen. 

Daring the rebellion of 1745 he used all his 
power aud Influence to oppose the progress of the 
Pretender, and for some time concentrated in his 
own person the whole elements of government, 
civil and military, delfberative, judicial, and exe- 
cutive, in the north By his interference and 
exertions, some of the most powerfal of the High- 
laud chiefs were prevented from joining in the In- 
surrection He even impaired and almost ruined 
his own private fortune in advancing money to 
assist in paying the king's troops, and to defray 
Other expenses occnsioned bv the rebellion But 
the glory he acquired in advancing the prosperity 
of his country, and in contmbuting to establish 
peace and order, was all the reward he ever re- 
ceived for his truly patriotic services. When he 
apphed to government for the repayment of these 
sums which his loyalty had led him to expend in 
the cause of the public, the ministry refused to 
indemnify him for his losses He had spent sev- 
eral years’ rents of his estates in the service 
of goverment. His brother had expended large 
sums in the same cause in1715 = (Of this, amount- 
ing to thirty thousand pounds sterling, not one 
sixpence was ever repyid to him ‘The mere 
money,” says Lord Cockbaorn, in an article on the 
Culloden Papers, in the Edinburgh Review for 
February 1816, “he probably never thonght of, 
bat the sentiment conveyed m the refasal was 
somewhat hard to bear On this subject he was 
silent. But he had induced others on his ersdit 
to advance funds for the exigency of the day, and 
he openly remonstrated against not being enabled 
to do justice to them He was thanked by his 
majesty, but this ia sometimes the coldest form in 
which an old servant can be duwcarded No cause 
was ever found sufficiently plausible to be opanliv 
stated in defence of this conduct, but when we re- 
collect the characters of the duke of Cumberland 
and of Forbes, we canuvt doubt that one of the 
populur accounts 1s the true one, which ascribes it 
all to his having plainly, and even in the king's 
presence, expreased his decided disapprobation of 
the violence of the royal army after the battle of 
Culloden " ‘This ungrateful return is said to have 
been so mortifying to hus generous mind aa to 
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have greatly accelerated his death, which took 
place December 10, 1747, in the 62d year of his 
ago. His remains were buried in Greyfriars 
charchyard, Ldinbargh, and a marble statyp to 
his memory by Roubiliac, considered the chef- 
d’aenvre of that celebrated sculptor, erected at the 
expense of the faculty of advocates, adorns the 
Pariiament house, Edinburgh It was, as Mr 
Burton aptly remarks in the conclusion of his Life 
of Duncan Forbes, “ worthily placed in that noble 
old hall, where the memory of his services and his 
character atill lives, as of one, who altered nud 
elevated the tone of professional and judicial 
morality in his day, and left eveu to the present 
generation a greater legacy of sound and honest 
principles, than they might have been able to 
achieve without his aid There is something m 
this statue of the florid drapery and excited man- 
ner of its French artist, Roubillac , but the accu- 
racy with which the features are portrayed is suf- 
ficient to impart a solemn dignity to the marble 
face, whence a slightly profuse tone in the adjuncts 
of the statue, makes a scarcely perceptible deduc- 
tion «In this and im the other representationa of 
President Forbes, we can sev that nature, by a 
harmony of meutal and corporeal qualities, not 
often exemplified, represented the excellences of 
his mind with singular precision, in a countenance 
which has scarcely been excelled for the united 
expression of open honeats, firmness, intellect, 
and gentleness ” 

He had marricd, soon after being called to the 
bar, Mary, daughter of Hugh Rose, Esq of Kil- 
ravock, the adjoining estate to Culloden, and had 
an only son, John Forbes, who, m 1749, two years 
after the presilent’s death, received from govern- 
mant a pension of fonr hundred pounds a-year, a 
tardy but moat inadequate acknowledgment of 
thelr obligations to his father Mra Forbes died 
early, and the president did not marry again He 
was a man of great learning, benevolence, and 
plety, and well versed in the oriental languages 
Ile was the friend of Allen Ramsay, Thomson, 
Pope, Swift, Arbuthnot, Gay, and other poets of 
his time. The author of the Seasons, who owed 
much to his patronage and friendship, thus speaks 
of him, In the language both of gratitude and 
truth 
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“ Thee Forbes too, wham every worth attends, 
As truth sincere, as weeping fnendship kind; 
Thee truly generous and in silence great, 

Thy country feels through her reviving arts, 
Plann’d by thy wisdom, by thy soul inform’d, 
And seldom has she known a friend like thee.” 


President Forbes displayed, indeed, says the 
article In the Edinburgh Review, already quoted, 
‘‘oue of those characters which are sometimes to 
be found in what IIume calls ‘tho corners of his- 
tory,’ but which deserve to be blazoned at large 
on its broadest page He is in every situation so 
fall of honour, of gentleness, of true wisdom, of 
kindness and intrepidity, that we doubt if there be 
any one poblic man of this part of the empire or 
of the age that is gone, whose qualities ought to 
be so strongly recommended to the contemplation 
of all those who wish truly to serve their country ” 
In Jolinson’s Scots Musical Museum he is stated 
to have been the author of the tender and pathetic 
song, beginning “Ah! Chloris, could I now but 
sit,” to the tune of Gilderoy, said to have been 
written about 1710, and addressed to the lady 
who became his wife, but the versea are to be 
fonnd in Sir Charles Sediey’s plav of the Mulberry 
Garden, printed In 1675, several years before 
President Forbes was born Mr Kirkpatrick 
Sharpe has also shown that one or two other songs 
which have been attributed to him have been so 
erroneously, particularly ‘Lucky Nancy,’ and 
‘Love is the cause of mj Mourning’ Hus wri- 
tings, ghiefly on religious sulyects, are as follows 

Letter to a Bishop concerning some Iinportant Discovenes 
in Philosophy and Theology, in favour of Hutchinson's sys- 


tem. London, 1782, 4to, which pamed through at least 
three editions , also translated into French by Father Houbi- 


vant. 

Some Thoughts concerning Rehgion, natural and revealed, 
and the manner of understanding Revelation Edin. 1785, 
1748, 8vo. Also translated nto French by Father Houbi- 
gant. 

Reflections on the Sources of Incredulity with regard $o 
Religion. Edin 1750, 2 vols. 12mo. or 1 vol. 8vo. posth. 

Culloden Papers, onmprising an extensive and interesting 
correspondence, from the year 1625 to 1748 Including nu- 
merous Letters from the unfortunate Lord Lovat, and other 
distinguished persons of the time, with occasional State Pa- 
pers of much historical mmportance. The whole publshed 
from the originals in the possession of Dunean George Forbes 
of Culloden, Eaqg With his Memoirs. Lond. 1815, 4to. 


FORBES, Sir Wir11am, baronet, of Pitaligo, 


j an eminent banker, was born at Edinburgh, April 
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5, 1789 His father, whom he succeeded in the 
baronetcy, was a member of the faculty of advo- 
cates, and died when Sir William was only four 
years of age. After that event his mother, who 
was left with but a slender provision, removed 
with him and his brother to Aberdeen, where he 
received hist education In October 1758 he re- 
turned with his mother to Edinburgh, and soon 
afterwards was introduced as an apprentice into 
the bank of Messrs Coutts On the expiration 
of his apprenticeship, which lasted seven years, he 
acted for two years as clerk in the same estab- 
lishment In 1761 his diligence and excellent 
| business abilities Induced his employers to admit 
| him into the copartnery; and two years after- 
wards, on the death of one of the Messrs. Coutts, 
and retirement of another on account of ill health, 
while the two others were settled in London, a 
new company was formed, comprising Sir William 
Forbes, Sir James Hunter Blair, and Sir Robert 
Herries, who at first carried on business in the 
name of the old firm In 1778, however, Sir Ro- 
bert Herries formed a separate catablishment in 
London, when the name was changed to that of 
Forbes. Hunter, and Co , of which firm Sir Wil- 
' ham continued to be the head till his death 
| In 1768 Sir William resided for some montha in 
London, and he subsequently frequently visited 
the metropolis, being very partial to its society 
Ile was one of the earlicat members of the cele- 
| brated Literary Club, which boasted among its 
Illustrious associates the names of Johnson, Burke, 
Reynolds, Garrick, and others 
In his mercantile transactions, especially m 
affording assistance to persons in business who 
applied for it, he was even profuse in Ins liberal- 
its, where he was satisfied that they were wor- 
thy of his confidence Among many to whom he 
extended his beneficent aid was William Smellic, 
the printer and naturalist, as we learn from Kerr's 
life of that eminent individual In the mannge- 
ment of the numerous charitable institutions of 
Edinburgh Sir William took a prominent part 
@ He was also an active promoter of the Society of 
Scottish antiquaries, the Institution of Trustees 
for the Fincotragement of Manufactures and 
| Fisheries, and the establishment of a Lunatic 
| Asylum at Morningside He likewise gave his 
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sealous aid in promoting some of the most uscful 
and successful improvements of the northern me- 
tropolis, and being a warm adherent of the Scot- 
tish Episcopal church, he was unwearied in his 
exertions to promote its prosperity In acts of 
public and private charity he expended large 
sums, and that in so unostentatious & manner 
that, in most instances, none but those charged 
with the distribution of the money knew who was 
the donor 

In 1781 he was enabled to purchase the for- 
feited estate of Pitsligo, in Aberdeenshire, and 
having thus restored to his family their paternal 
inheritance, he immediately introduced the moat 
extensive improvements on it He laid out the 
village of New Pitslhgo, and established a number 
of poor cottars on the most uncultivated parts of 
the extate, most of whom he allowed to occupy 
their land rent free, while to others he gave pen- 
sions in return for thar labour A woodcut of 
Sir William 1s sabjoined, from a portrait of him 
by Sir Joshua Reynolds 


Sir William dedicated the lemure of his latter 


years to wilting the life of his friend, Dr Beattie, 
which, with lus works, was published in 2 vola 
4to, in 180h He died at lis seat near Edin- 
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bargh, November 12, 1806, aged 68. He had 
married, In 1770, Elizabeth, eldest daughter of 
Dr. afterwards Sir James Hay ef Hayston, by 
whom he had three sons and five daughters. 

FORDUN, Jon pe, author of the ‘ Scotichro- 
nicon,’ styled the father of Scottish history, flour- 
ished in the latter half of the fourteenth century, 
and is supposed to have been born at Fordoun 
in Kincardineshire, whence his surname. Of 
his life there is nothing of certainty known, far- 
ther than that he was a secular priest of the dio- 
cese of St Andrews and a chaplain of the cathe- 
dral of Aberdeen The time of his death 1s un- 
certain <A copy of his ‘Scotichronicon’ was to 
be found In almost every monastery in Scotland 
and some in England, and generally took its name 
from the place to which it belonged The first 
five books and twenty-three chapters of the 
wixth book, are the composition of Furdoun, 
whose object was to supply the want of those his- 
torical records which had been carried off by Ed- 
ward the Firat The remainder of the history, 
which extends to sixteen books, and is brouglit 
down to the year 1486, Is the work of Walter 
Bower, abbot of Inchcolm in 1418, «hose life has 
boen already recorded in this publication In 1722 
an edition of the ‘Scotichronivon’ was published 
at Oxford by Hearne, and in 1759, another was 
printed at Edinburgh by Walter Goodall, assist- 
ant keeper of the Advocates’ Library ‘An excel- 
lent manuscript in vellum of the work is preserved 
in the library of the university of Edinburgh 
There are also manuscript copies of it in Latin in 
the Bodleian Library, in the British Museum, and 
in the Advocates’ Library, Edinburgh 





ForpDYox, a snruame supposed to be denved from lands 
in the parish of that name in Banffubire, said to be a corrnp- 
tion of two Gaelic worda, fire chess, signifying ‘a eold place 
to the southwanl,' or from fear onld, and deas, suuth. It is 
more likely to have been a cormption of Furbes,—there being 
a tradition to that effect—the Fordyces having also three 
bears’ heade in their coat of arme. 

The fanily of Dingwall Fordyce of Culsh and Brucklay, 
Aberdeenshire, owes its origin to an intermarnage between 
the of Bruoklay and the Fordyces of Culsh in 1744. 

On the side of the Dingwalls i derives its descent from 
the Dingwalle of Ross-shire, a clan of some note w ancient 
tumes, amongst whom were several free barons who bad con- 
siderable pousessions in the connties of Ross and Inverness. 
Of these the Dingwalls of Kitdun, the Dingwalle of Pet (or 
Petfure), the Dingwalls of Strabroke, and the Dingwalls of 
Qambuscarry appear to have been the chief. It is believed 
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that those families of the name of Dingwall now resident fn- 


Aberdeenshire, are descended from the Dingwalle of Cambus- 
earry, and that they came to Buchan about the end of the 
fifteenth century, m order to escape from the violence of the 
Mackenses, thar hereditary foes. 

The first of the name in Bachan of whom there are any 
anthentic accounts, is William Dingwall of Seale-crook, par- 
ish of Monquitter, who was born about 1590, and married 
Barbara Barclay, from which union are descended in direct 
hne, the families of Brucklay, Culah, and Rannieston. 

Arthar, ther eldest son, born about 1620, married in 1642 
Lucres, second daughter of John Irvine of Brucklay, a cadet 
of the ancient family of Drum Hedsedin 1707 William, 
hus eldest son, succeeded to Brucklay, while Arthur, his seo- 
ond son, inherited Brownhill, and afterwards soquired Les- 
craigie. The descendants of the latter succeeded to Brucklay 
in 1840, when the elder branch became extinct. 

Wilham Dingwall of Brucklay, just mentioned, died in 1788 
He had a large family, one of whom, John, having gone early 
to London, became an eminent jeweller there, acquired a large 
fortune, and having no family, he in September 1807 executed 
a strict entail of his lands of Brucklay and Artamfcrd, in fa- 
vour of his grand-nephew, John Dingwall and a series of heirs, 
whilst his personal property, constituting the bulk of his for- 
tune, was vested in trustees for the purpose of purchasing other 
lands m England or Scotland, to be entailed on the same series 
of hers. He readed for a long time at a villa of bis own at 
Croydon in Surrey, and died there in 1812 at the advanced 
age of 88. He was succeeded by his grand-nephew, of the 
same name, who in 1818 marned Mary, eldest daughter of 
Wilham Gerdon of Aberdour, and died in 1825, leaving an 
only son, Jolin 1uff Dingwall, on whose death in 1840, with- 
out wane, the elder branch of the family became extinct, and 
the property thereupon devolved upon Arthur Dingwall For- 
dyca, advocate in Aberdeen, representatave of the younger 
branch of the family He died without issue on 80th 
December 1848, and was succeeded by his next surviving 
brother, Alexander, more particularly mentioned below 

Upon the mde of the Fordyoes, this family derives its de- 
scent from George Fordyce, who in the middle of the seven- 
teenth century was settled near Aberdeenshire, at a 
place called Haughs of Ashogle. He died in 1681, leaving 
two sons, John and George, and a daughter 

From John are descended the family of Dingwall Fordyce 
of Culsh and Brucklay, while George, afterwards of Broad- 
ford, and provost of Aberdeen in the beginning of last cen- 
tury, was the father of that remarkable family which num- 
bered amongst its members Sir Willan Fordyce, F R.8., 
Professor David Fordyce, Dr James Fordyce, the famous 
preacher and author, George, MD, F B.S., the distinguished 
physcan and lecturer on medicane in London , Baillie Rober* 
Fordyce, manufacturer, Aberdeen; and Alexander Fordyce 
(Roehampton), the celebrated banker m London, of most of 
whom meinoirs are given hereafter in their proper place. 

John, eldest son of George Fordyce and Barbara Thomson, 
was @ merchant in Turnff, and acquired the properties of 
Guak and Culsh in Buchan,—the latter through his wife, 
Lihas Lindsay, one of the Downhill branch of the noble house 
of Baloarras. He left Gask to his eldest eon Joha, and Culsh 
to hie second son, William, who died unmarried in 1748. The 
latter entailed Culsh upon his sister, Jean Fordyce, who ia 
April 1744 married William Dingwall, eldest son of Arthur 
D ugwall of Brownhill, and it w to thie intezmarriage that 
the present famuly of Dingwall Fordyce of Oulsh and Bruck- 
lav owes its 

Their eldest son, William, having died under age, without 
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lesue, Arther, the second son, became the representative of 
the family. He went to Aberdeen, where he pursued a long 
and successful career as a lawyer He received the degree of 
LL.D., and became judge of the commissary or consistorial 
court there, being the last judge of that court in Aberdeen 
On eucceeding to Culsh at his mother's death in 1788, 
he assumed the name of Fordyce in addition to that of 
Dingwall. in 1770 he married Janet, daughter of James 
Morison of Ejgick, sometime provost of Aberdeen, and by her 
had a numerous family, one of whom, Arthur, captain in the 
Bengal engineers, distingushed himeelf as a soldicr, under 
Lord Lake, m snbduing the provinces of Onde, Delhi, and 
Agra, and afterwards at the taking of Java in 1810, when 
after the capture of the uland he became chief The 
Doctor's Lseutenant-colone! John Dingwall For- 
dyce distanguished himself in the Sikh campagn, particularly 
at the battles of Sabraon and Guyerat, in command of detach- 
ments of Bengal horse artillery 

Dr Arthur Dingwall Fordyce, commissary of Aberdeen, died 
there in April 1884, at the advanced age of 89, and his eldest 
eon having predeceased him, he was succeeded in the estate 
of Culsh by his grandson Arthur, who, as already stated, 
also succeeded to the Brucklay estates in October 1840 

Captam Alexander I)mgwall Fordvce, R.N , the present 
representative of the family (1854), succeeded tu the estates 
of Culsh and Brocklay, on the death of his elder brother Ar- 
thur, in December 1848. He uw third son of Wilham Ping- 
wall Fordyce of Techmutry (eldest sun of the commissary) 
and Margaret Ritchie, his wife. He entered the nary at an 
early age, served actively afloat in most parts of the world for 
twenty-one years, was present at the capture of Gluckstadt 
on the ibe in 1814, and the battle of Alwers m 1816 He 
attained the rank of commander in 1841, was appomted dep- 
uty-Heutenant of Aberdeenalire in 1845, and in 1847 was 
elected M P for his native city of Aberdeen, and continned 
go till the dissolution in July 1852 He inarned in 1885, 
Barbara Thom, daughter of James Thom, aq of Aberdeen, 
and by her has a family of four sons and four daughters. 
His younger brother, George Dingwall Fordyce, entered the 
bar in 1882, and was appointed an advocate depute in May 
1851. He marned another danghter of the said James Thom 

The family of Fordyce of Ayton in Berwickshire are be- 
lieved to be sprung from a branch of the Fordyces of Aber- 
deenshure. Of this family was Lieutenant-colone! John For- 
dyce, of the 74th Highlanders, who was killed at Water- 
kloof, Cape of Good Hope, in 1851 He was the eldest non of 
Thomas John Fordyce, Esq of Ayton, by Anne, daughter of 
George Buchan, Esq of Kelloe, and grandson of the light 
Hon John Fordyce of Ayton, commiauoner of the woods and 
foresta, and MP for Berwickshire He entered the army as 
an enmgn in the 84th regiment in 1828, and in 1446 became 
heutenant-colonel of the 74th Highlanders. In March 1851 
he embarked with his regiment for the Cape of Good Hope, 
where, after months of severe and harassing warfare against the 
Kaffirs and rebel Hottentots, he fell at the head of hw gallant 
Highlanders in the prime of bis manhood. 


FORDYCE, Davin, an clegant and learned 
writer, was the second son of George Fordyce, of 
Broadford, above mentioned, and his wife, a sister of 
Dr Thomasand Dr Alexander Blackwell (see vol 
1 pages $14 and 315), by whom he had a family of 
twenty-one children 


He was born in 1711, and 
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received the early part of bis education at the 
grammar school of his native town At the age 
of thirteen he entered the Greek class in Maris- 
chal college, and in 1728 he took the degree of 
MA _ He was originally designed for the church, 
but though duly licensed to preach the gospel, he 
never became an ordained minister He is said 
to have been, for a short time, domestic chaplain 
to John Hopkins, Esq of Bretons, in Essex. In 
September 1742 he was admitted professor of phi- 
losophy in Manschal college In 1745 he pub- 
lished the first volume of his ‘ Dialogues on Edu- 
cation,’ the second volume of which appeared in 
1748 He also wrote for Dodsley's ‘ Preceptor,' a 


| treatise on Moral Philosophy, which attracted so 


much attention that it was published in a sepa- 
rate form i 1754, under the title of ‘The Ele- 
ments of Moral Philusuphy,’ and was often re- 
printed In 1750 he visited Rome, and on his re- 
turn home in September 1751, he was drowned off 
the coast of Holland, in the 41st year of his age 

FORDYCE, James, DD, an cminent clergy- 
man, brother of the preceding, was born in Aber- 
deen in 1720 He received lus education at the 
Marischal college, and early devoted himself to 
the ministry In 1752 ho was ordained minister 
of Brechin, and soon after accepted of a call from 
Alloa, during his residence in which place he 
printed three occasional serinons, which attracted 
much notice In 1760 he published a discourse, 
preached before the General Assembly ‘On the 
Folly, Infamy, and Misery of Unlawful Pleasures,’ 
which stall farther increased his reputation 

Soon after, he received the degree of ID) D from 
the university of Glasgow, and having removed 
to London, he was invited by the congregation of 
protestant dissenters in Monkwell Street to be the 
colleague of Dr Samuel Lawrence, then aged and 
infirm This invitation he accepted, and on J) 
Lawrence's death he succeeded os sole pastor 
During his ministry at this place he acquired a 
high degree of popularity from the strong force of 
his eloquence and striking figure 

After he had been some yrars at Monkwell 
Strect, he obtained the assistance of a coadjuton, 
Mr Toller, son-in-law of Dr Lawrence In 1774, 
however, he had an unhappy dispute with Mr 
Toller, which led to the ejection of the latter from 
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the chapel, and very much thinned the congrega- 
tion. In 1782 declining health, and the dispersion 
of his hearers, induced Dr Fordyce to resign the 
ministry. t 

The latter years of his life were chiefly spent in 
retirement In Hampshire, in the neighbourhood of 
Lord Bate, with whom he lived fn great Intimacy, 
and to whose valuable library he had free access. 
Soon after the death of his brother, Sir William 
Fordyce, MD, the subject of the following no- 
tlee, he removed to Bath, where he died some- 
what suddenly, October 1, 1796, in his 76th year 
in 1771 he had married Miss Henrietta Cum- 
myngs, who survived him It was Dr James 
Fordyce, and not luis brother, Mr David, as erro- 
neously stated by Stenhouse and Allan Cunning- 
ham, who was the author of the beautiful song, 
‘* Hark! yonder eagle lonely wails,” inserted in 
Johnaon’s Musical Museum (vol fii p 287) 
His works are 





The Eloquence of the Pulpit, an Ordination Sermon, on 
Acta xviii 24 «Lond 1752, 8vo. 

The Methods of promoting Edification by Public Institu- 
tons; an Ordination Sermon. To which is added, A Charge, 
from 1 Cor xiv 26 (Cilang 1755, &vo. 

The Temple of Virtue, a drean 12mo, 1747 2d. ed 
1755. 

Sermon on Eccles. xi. 1 1757, 4to 

Sermon, occasioned by the death of the Rev Dr Samuel 
Lawrence With an Address at hus interment. Lond. 1760 

On the Folly, Infamy, and Musery of unlawful Pleasures 
a Sermon on Prov vii 7 preached before the General Ansem- 
bly of the Church of Scotland 1760. Rep. Edin 1768, &vn. 

Sermons to Young Women Lond. 1765, 1776, 2 volu 
12mo. Several editions. 

Sermon on Prov vn 6 7 = 1775 12mno. 

The Character and Conduct of the Female Sex, a Div 
courre on John xi. &. Lond. 1776, 8vo. 

Addresses to Young Men. J.ond. 1777, 2 vols. 8vo. 

The Detusive and Persecuting Spirit of Popery, on Rev 
xviii 28,24 Lond. 1778, Ova. 

Addresses to the Desty = Lond. 1785, 8vo. 

Poems. Lond 1786, 12mo. 

A Discourse on Pain Lond 1791, 8vo. 

A Charge at the Ordination of the Rev James Lindsay 
J.ondon, Svo, 1788 


FORDYCE, Sin Witusam, F R.S, a distin- 
guished physician, brother of the preceding, was 
born at Aberdeen in 1724 Like his brothers, he 
was educated at the Marischal college, and at the 
age of eighteen he had completed the nsual aca- 
demical conrse After having studied phvaic and 
aurgery onder an able practitioner in his native 
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served as surgeon to the brigade of guards on the 
coast of France, and in the wars of Germany. 
He afterwards commenced practice as a physician 
in London The warm support of his military 
friends, and of several persons of rank, to whom 
he had been serviceable, concurred with his own 
merit and address in recommending him to ex- 
tensive practice His publications on medical 
subjects greatly added to his reputation; and he 
was sent for to greater distances, and received 
larger sums, than almost any pliysician of his 
time By the bankruptcy of his brother Alexan- 
der, (of whom a notice is given in next article,) 
he was involved to a very serious extent; but 
notwithstanding his own losses, he repaid to bis 
brother James those incurred by him, amounting 
to several thousand pounds. His fortune was also 
much impaired by his great benevolence and his 
unbounded liberality to his family and friends, 
and he was a kind and generous patron to many 
of his young countrymen, who were, from time to 
time, recommended to his good offices 

Abont 1787 he received the honour of knight- 
hood from his mayesty He was also elected a fel- 
low of the Royal Society For hia successful 
attempts to cultivate that valuable medicine, rbu- 
barb, on the proper method of cnitivating and 
curing which in Great Britain he pnblished a trea- 
tise ynst before his death, the Society for the En- 
couragement of the Arts unanimously voted him a 
gold medal Although orginally of a delicate 
constitution, by temperance and exercise he pre- 
served his health for many years, but after a long 
and severe illness he died, December 4, 1792 
He had been elected lord rector of Marischal col- 
lege, to which he bequeathed his library, and one 
thousand pounds to found a lectureship on agri- 
culture His works are 

A Reveew of the Venereal Disease, and its Remedies. 
Lond 1767, Bvo. 2d edit. Lond. 1772, 8vo. 

A new Enquiry into the Causes, Symptoms, and Cure ot 
Putnd and Inflammatory Fevers; with an Appendiz on the 
Hectic Fever, and on the Ulcerated and Malignant Sore 
Throat. Lond. 1978, 8vo. 2d edit. Lond. 1777, 8vo. 

Fragmenta Chirurgioa, et Medica. London, 1784, &vo. 
Treats of abscesses of the hver, diseases of the anus, calculus 
of the gall bladder, headache, cancer, ciranus, a peculiar cuts- 
neoun eruption, dyventerv, intermittents. 


Letter to Sir John Sinclair, on the Virtues of the Muriatic 
Acid in Putrid Fevers. Lond 1700, 8vo. 


| town, he joincd the army as a volantcer, and | The great importance and proper method of Cultivating 
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end Ouring Rhubarb in Beitain, for medicinal uses. Lond. | second daughter of the earl of Balcarres aud sister 


1792, Svo. 

An Attempt to discover the Virtues of the Sarsaparilla 
Root in the Venereal Divease. Med. Obs and Inq i. p. 149 
1786. 


FORDYCE, Atexanpenr, an eminent banker, 
who obtained an unhappy celebrity by his rufnous 
commercial [_ Speculations, was the brother of the 
subjects of the three preceding articles, aud like 
them was a native of Aberdcen After receiving 
his education in that city, he went to London, 
and became one of the most enterprising bankers 
in the metropolis By the enormous extent of his 
transactions, and it is said a strong combination 
in London against him, he finally not only in- 
volved himself but many others in irretriovable 
run The following notice of Mr Alexander 
Fordyce occura in a serinon addressed to trades- 
men, preached and published in 1775, hy the Rev 
Thomas Toller of London, already mentioned, (p 
245) as for some time the coadjutor of his bro- 
ther, Dr James Fordyce ‘He had a mind not 
ill-formed for commerce, and from lus early auc- 
cess in it was enabled, though of an obscare om- 
ginal, to live reapectably If Insx views had ox- 
tended no farther, it would have been well, but 
his ambition was nnbounded ‘The revenue of a 
kingdom would hardly have sufficed to have exe- 
cuted lis schemes He seemed bent on engroasing 
the trade of the whole world Large sums were 
borrowed of one and of another His friends ad- 
vanced liberally, and so high was his reputation, 
that they had no douht of ther effects beug 
secure But the event proved that they were 
wretchedly deceived His affaira were embat- 
rassed, his difficulties imcreased, and at lenoth 
grew inextricable, a total stoppage ensued, the 
issuc of a commission of bankruptcy, by some 
chicanery, was prevented, and bat a small part 
of his enormous debts hath heen paid to this very 
hour JI shall not pretend to enumerate the many 
families which by his means sunk into distress 
His fall was like the fall of a towenng structure 
which overwhelms numbers with its roma It 
deserves, however, particular mention, that the 
news of his failure despatched one brother to the 
regions of the dead, and, which 18 yet more Ia- 
mentable, drove another into a state of insanity ” 
Ho married in 1770 Lady Margaret Lindsay, 


of the celebrated Lady Anue Lindsay or Barnard 
(see vol | p 261) <A most touching letter from 
Lady Margaret Fordyce to her husband on his 
failure is inserted in Lord Lindsay's ‘ Liyes of the 
Lindsays,’ vol ii page 386 After Mr Fords co's 
death Lady Margaret became the wife of Sir 
James Burgess, baronet See a notice of her ip 
vol i p 207 of this work 

FORDYCE, Georur, an eminent physician 
and lecturer on medicine, nephew of the preced- 
ing, was the only and poathumons child of Mr. 
George Fordyce, the proprictor of a small landed 
estate called Broadford, in the neighbourhood of 
Aberdeen, where the aulyect of this memoir was 
born, November 18, 1786 He studied at Maris- 
chal college, where he took the degree of MA at 
the eally age of fourteen About a year aftor- 
wards he became apprentice to lus uncle, Dr 
John Fordvce, who practised as a surgeon at Up- 
pingham, in Rutlandshire He subsequently went 
to the university of Edinburgh, where he studied 
chemistry under Dr Cullen, who was much pleased 
with his diligence and ingenuity In October 
1758 he obtamed his diploma of MTD Shortly 
afterwards he went to Leyden, for the purpore 
chiefiv of studying anatomy under Albinus 

In 1759 he returned to London, where, contrary 
to the wishes of his relations, he determimed to 
establish himself as a teacher and practitioner of 
medicine Accordingiv, before the close of that 
year, with a clasa of only nine pupils, he com- 
menced a course of lectures upon chemistry In 
1764 he began to lecture also upon materia medi- 
ca and the practice of physic These three sub- 
jects he continued to teach for nearly thirty years, 
giving, for the most part, three courses of lectures 
on each of them everv year 

In 1762 Dr Foidsce married a daugiiter of 
Charles Stuart, Esg , conservato: of Scota privi- 
leges in the United Nethorlands, by whom he had 
two sons and two danghters 

In 1765 he was admitted a licentiate of the 
college of physicians = In 1768 he published his 
‘Elements of the Practice of Physic,’ a valuable 
epitome of inedicine, which he used as the text- 
book of his medical course = Tle obtained a reapec- 
table share of private practice, and in 1770 was 
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chosen physician to St. Thomas’ Hospital, after a 
nevere contest, when 109 voted for him and 106 
for Dr. Watson In 1774 he became s member 
of the famous Literary Club to which Dr Johr 
belonged In 1776 his merit as a man of science 
caused bim to be elected a fellow of the Royal 
Society, in whose Transactions he published some 
curious observations and experiments, tending to 
show the power of the human body to realist the 
effects of a very high temperature, as well as 
many other valuable papers 

In 1787 he was admitted, speciah grata, a fel- 
low of the college of physicians; and his chemical 
knowledge was of much valuc to that body in 
preparing a new edition of thelr Pharmacopcia. 
In 1798 he formed one of a small body of physi- 
clans and surgeons which published several vol- 
umes under the title of ‘ Medical and Chirurgical 
Transactions.’ Dr. Fordyce died May 25, 1802 
His works are 


Elements of Agriculture and Vegetation Edin 1765, 8va, 
2d edition, 1789, 8vo. 1771, 8vo. Lond 1796, 8vo. 
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Of a new Pendulum. Ib. 836. 1794. 

Observations on the Smell-Pox, and the course of Fever 
Trane. Med. and Chir i. p.1 1792. 

An Attempt to improve the Evidence of Medicine. Ib. 
p- 243 

Some Observations upon the Combination of Medicines. 
Ib, ii. p. 814 1800. 





Fonrar, earl of, a title In the Scottish peerage, bestowed 
on Archibald Douglas, second earl of Ormond, son of Archi- 
bald earl of Angus, eldest son and heir of Wil- 
lam first marquis of Douglas, and by patent dated 8d April 
1651, earl of Ormond, Lord Bothwell and Hartade. The 
first earl of Forfar, his son, born in 1653, obtained a new 
patent, dated 20th October 1661, creating him earl of Forfar, 
Lord Wandale, and Hartaide, with remainder to his heirs 
male. He early supported the Revolution, and besides being 
sworn 8 privy councillor to King William, was appointed one 
of the commisnoners for executing the office of kesper of the 
privy sea) for Scotland. He was also a member of the pnvy 
council to Queen Anne, who appointed lum one of the com- 
missioners of the treasury, an office aboluhed by the Union, 
to the treaty of which he gave his constant in the 
last Scots parhament. He died 12th December 1712, in hu 
60th year 

His only son, Archibald, second earl of Forfar, was ap- 
painted colonel of the 8d regiment of foot or Buffs, 14th Apmnl 
1718, and in the following year was nominated by King 
Geurge the First envov extraordinary to Prusua. He acted 
as a brigadier-general in the army of the duke of Argyle, at 


Elements of the Practice of Physic. Part i:., contaming | the battle of Shenffinuir, 18th November, 1715, when he re- 


the history and method of treating Fevers, and internal In- 
flammations, Lond 1767, 8vo. Part i , containing the 


Internal History of the Human Body Lond 1770, 8vo 
Lond, 1791, 8vo. 
A Treatise on the Digestion of Food Lond 1791 


Dissertation on simple Fever, or on Fever conmsting of one 
Paroxyem only Lond 1794, 80. 2d edition, 1800, 8vo. 

Dinsertation, Part i; containing the History and method 
of treatment of a regular Tertian Intermittent. London, 
1795, &vo. 

Hiasertation, Part 1 , contammng the History and method 
of treatment of a regniar continued Fever, supposing it in 
left to pursue its ordinary course Lond 1798, 8vo. 

Dissertation, Part iii , contaming an Inquiry into the ef- 
fects of the Remedies which have hesn employed with a view 
to carry off a regular continued Fever, without leaving it to 
pursne Ita ordinary course. Lond. 1799, 8vo. 

Dineertation, Part iv ; containing the history of Remedies 
te be employed in irregular intermittent Fevers. London, 
1802, Bvo. 

Dissertation; containing the History of, and Remedies to 
be employed In irregular continued Fevers. Together with 
the general conclusions to the four preceding and present 
Dissertations, Lond 1808, 8vo. posthumous. 

Of the Jight produced by Inflammation Phil Trans. 
Abr xiv 98 1776. 

An Examination of various Ores in the Museum of Dr 
William Hanter Ib. 585. 1779 

A new Method of Assaying Ores. Ib. 408. 1780 

Experiments on the Loes of Weight in Bodies, on being 
melted or heated. Ib. xvi. 18. 1786. 

Of an Experiment on Heat. Ib. 288. 1787 

The Croonian Lecture on Muscular Motion. Th. 361 


On the Cause of the additional Weight which Metals nc- 
quire by being Calcined 


Th. 245 1792, 


csived a shot in the knee, and mxteen other wounds, of which 
he died at Stirling, 8th December following, unmarned when 
his titles merged in the dukedom of Douglas, and became 
extinct im 1761 


Forrak, 4 surname, denved from the town of that name. 
The name has been conjectured to be formed of the Gae- 
lio fuer, cold, and dkar, or ver, a point, signifying the cold 
point, a denvation not unsuitable Posmbly its last syllable 
may have been taken from the Welsh jar, an eminence 
Locally it 1s pronounced | arfar 


FORMAN, Axprew, archbishop of St An- 
drews, commendator of Pittenweem, and of Cot- 
tingham in England, said to have been one of the 
best statesmen of his age, was the son of the laird 
of Hutton in the parish of that name, in Berwick- 
shire The only trace of the possessions of his 
family that 1s left 1s a small field which still re- 
tains the name of ‘‘ Forman'’s land” In 1499 be 
was proto-notary apostolic in Scotland, and m 
1501 he was employed, along with Robert Black- 
ader, archbishop of Glasgow, and Patrick, carl of 
Bothwell, to negociate a marriage between James 
the Fourth of Scotland and Margaret, eldest 
daughter of Henry the Seventh of England, which 
the following year was ratified by the Scottish 
ambassadors. In 1502 he was appointed bishop 
of Moray, and, together with that see, held, 
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commendam, the priories of Pittenweem in Scot- 
land, and of Cottingham in England He was 
afterwards employed as mediator between Pope 
Julius the Second and Louis the Twelfth of France, 
and had the satisfaction of composing the differ- 
ence which had existed between them 

On his retusa from Rome he passed through 
France, where he was graciously received by the 
king and queen, who bestowed upon him the bish- 
opric of Bourges, from which he annually derived 
four hundred tuns of wine, ten thousand francs of 
gold, and other smaller matters He was also most 
Ifberally rewarded by Pope Julius, who, in 1514, 
promoted him to the archbishopric of St. Andrews, 
conferred on him the two rich abbeys of Dunferm- 
line and Aberbrothock, and made him his legate a 
latere The archbishopric, however, being claimed 
by the learned Gavin Douglas, bishop of Dunkeld, 
(who had been nominated by the queen,) and by 
John Hepburn, who was preferred by the monks, 
Forman only obtained possession of it by surren- 
dering the bishopnc of Moray, as well as giving 
up some years’ revenne of the archbishopric it- 
self, and paying Hepburn three thousand French 
crowns annually out of his ecclesiastical revenues 

In 1517, Archbishop Forman was appointed by 
the States one of the lords of the regency during 
the minority of James the Fifth, on the occasion 
of the duke of Albany’s going to France The 
archbishop, who was frequently employed as am- 
bassador to England, France, and Rome, had the 
good fortune to reconcile a difference between the 
duke of Albany and the nobility, which at one 
ti'ne threatened to Jead to bloodshed Macken- 
zie, In his Lives, informs us that in the Collection 
of Letters of the Scottish Kings from 1505 to 
1626, preserved in the Advocates’ library, there is 
an epistle from the Pope to James the Fourth, 
dated May 6, 1511, commending Forman highly, 
and promising that, at the first creation of cardi- 
nals, he should be made one His death, how- 





ever, prevented him from fulfilling his intention 
In the same Collection there 1s a Ictter from the 
duke of Albany to Leo the Tenth, the successor of 
Julius, in which he urges the Pope to advance 
Forman to the dignity of a cardinal, promised 
him by his predecessor, and to continue him as 
legate a latere Archbishop Forman died in 1521, | 





FORRESTER. 





and was buried at Dunfermline. Dempster re- 
cords that be wrote a book against Lather, a 
Treatise concerning the Stolc Philosophy, and a 
Collection out of the Decretals. Historians dif- 
fer in their estimate of Archbishop Forman's char- 
acter, and at this distance of time it would be 
somewhat difficult to pronounce a correct opinion 
as to its real features 


FoRRgsT, a surname obviously derived from an extensive 
wood, as indicated mn the arms of those bearing it, namely, 
three oak trees. The family of Forrest of Comiston in Mid 
Lothian, possess a baronetcy, conferred in 1888, on James For- 
reat, then lord provost of Edinburgh, who bad distinguished 
himself as a supporter of the liberal interest. Sir James, 
the won of John Forrest, Esq, writer to the slgnet, bv the 
only danghter of James Forrest, Esq of Comiston, was born 
in 1780, and passed advocate in 1808. He died 5th April 
1860, and was succeeded by his son, Sir Thomas, 2d baronet. 
The new approach to George the Fourth's Bndge, Edinburgh, 
from the Meadows and Launston, 1s named Forrest Road, 
after the first baronet, who was lord provost of the city at 
the tame of its beng opened 

One of the early inartyrs of the Reformation in Scotland 
was a Benedictine fnar of Linlithgow, named Henry Forrest, 
of whose parentage, descent, and previous history nothing is 
known. Having been heard to declare that Mr Patrick 
Hamilton, the protomartyr, was = good man, and that the 
doctrines for which he suffered might be vindicated, he was, 
at the instance of the then archbishop, James Bethune, chan- 
cellor of the kingdom, apprehended for heresy, and committed 
to the pnaon of St. Andrews. Not having evidence suffi- 
cient to condemn him, his persecutors, with the view of ox- 
torting some declaration which they might emplov against 
him, caused a fnar, nained Walter Laing, to hear hia oonfes- 
sion He received Laing as a spintual comforter, and not 
suspecting any treachery, he, without hemtation, confiden- 
tially avowed, upon his conscience, that, in his opinion, Ham- 
ilton was a good man, and that the doctrines which he died 
to maintain were not heretical. The fnar revealed what be 
had heard in confession to his supenors, and his evidence wan 
held quite sufficient to establish the crime of heresy A New 
Textament in English being also found in Forrest's possraaon, 
he was straightway condemned to be burnt alive as a heretic. 
When the fatal day arnved, and he was brought before the 
clergy, in a place betweon the castle of St. Andrews and 
Monimall, he complained, with the utmost bitternesa, of the 
villany by which he had been entrapped. ‘ Fie on falsehood!” 
he cried. “Fie on false friars, revealers of confeumons. Af- 
ter this day let no man ever trust false friars, conternners of 
God's word, and deceivers of men!” The clergy heard his 
reproaches with the greatest indifference, and proceeded to 
degrade him of hw fnar's orders. Upon this he again ex- 
clamed, “Take from me not only your own orders, but also 
your own baptism,” referring to the abaurd additions which 
Popery had made to that mmple nte. He was thereafter 
burned as « “heretic equal with Patrick Hamilton,” near the 
Abbey church of St. Andrews, Furrest is said tu have been 
aman young in years. His martyrduin took place in 1588 


FORRES! Rosert, a self-taught sculptor 
See SUPPLEMENT 
FORRKSTER, a surname of great antiquity, originally de 
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FORBRESTER, 


rived from the office of keeper of the king’s forests, as appears 
from thelr armorial bearings, bunting horns. There was an 
ancient family of this name, designed of Renton, in Berwiek- 
shire, which several centaries since terminated in an belress, 
who married Elim of Elimsferd. From the latter f the 
estate again passed with another heiress to the H [Vie- 
bet's Heraldry, vol i p. 482] From another old family of 
the name, Forrester of Carden in Stirlingshire, the Forresters 
of Denovan were descended. A son of one of the Forres- 
ters of Carden married about 1496 the beiress of Strath- 
henries of that ilk, and the estate continned in the name of 
Forrester till the reign of King Charles the Second, when a 
younger son of Douglas of Kirkness married the beiress, and 
gut the lands. In the reigns of Charles the Second and 
James the Seventh, a Sir Audrew Forrester was under secre- 
tary of state 

Forresren, Lord, a title in the Scottish peerage, now 
merged by marnage in the English family of Gnmston, earl 
of Verulam and Viscount Grimaton The immediate ances 
tor of the Lords Forrester was Sir Adam Forrester, a wealthy 
burgess of Edinburgh, who, in the reign of King David Bruce, 
in 1365, obtained a charter, under the great eral, of lands at 
Whitburn, in the constabulary of Linlithgow, with remainder 
to his heirs male, &., and in 1870, during the reign of the 
same monarch, on the resiation of William de Seton, re- 
omved another charter of lands at Nudriff or Niddery, in the 
same conatabulary, with like remainder He was possessed 
of an immense estate, having got from King Robert the Seo- 
ond no leas than six charters, under the great neal, of different 
innds and baronies, and is supposed to have acquired the 
greater part of his fortune bv trading with England. In the 
Rotuk Scotes we find a license granted to hin to bring grain 
into Seotland, without payment of duty In 1878 he wan 
provost of Edinburgh and in 1882 shenff of Lothian. The 
barony of Corstorphine near Edinburgh which hecame the 
chief designation of his family, he acquired in 1876 from Gil- 
christ More, brother of Sir William More of Aberoorn On 
the accession of Robert the Third, in 1390, Sir Adam was 
appointed lord privy seal, and between the years 1891 and 
1404 he was employed no less than seven times in negociat- 
ing treaties between England and Scotland In 1402 he was 
present at the battle of Homildon Hill, where he was taken 
prisoner, and, with several othera, wan presented to King 
Henry the Fourth, in full parliament, when he made a speech 
ahowing the advantages of a solid and durable peace between 
the two kingdoma He was soon exchanged, and in 1405 
became depute chainherlain of the southern division of the 
kingdom, under the earl of Buchan eldest son of the regent 
Robert duke of Alhany He died the same year, and was 
buried in the chapel of St. John the Raptist at Corstorphine 
He was twice married first, to Agnes, daughter of Jolin 
Dundas of Fingask , and, secondly, to a lady whone Christian 
name was Margaret, but whose sarname is nut known, and 
had two sons. 

Str John Forrester, the elder son, in 1407 got a charter 
from the regent Robert duke of Albany, of the barony of 
Uchtertyre in Stirlinguhire. He mcceeded his father in the 
office of depute chamberlain of the southern division of the 
kingdom After 1408 he acted as depute chamberluin of the 
whole kingdom, under the earl of Buchan, during whose ah- 
eence in France he appears to have performed all the funo- 
tions of lord high chamberlain In 1416 he was appointed 
ene of the commissioners for treating with the English about 
the release of King James the Find, and in 1421 he was con- 
atitated lord privy seal by the regent Murdoch duke of Alba- 
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In 1498 be became one of the hostages for the king's 
Hberation, which was effected the following year By that 
monarch he was so highly esteemed that on his retarn to 
Scotland he appointed him master of his household, an office 
then first instituted. The earl of Buchan being killed at the 
hattle of Verneui] in Normandy, Sir John was inade lord high 
chamberlain in 1425, and by King James he was continually 
employed in negociations with the English. He was one of 
the jury on the trial of Murdoch duke of Albany in May 
1425 In 1429 he founded and endowed the collegiate 
church of Corstorphine, and dedicated it to St. John the 
Baptist, for a provost, five prebendaries, and two singing 
boys. He died in 1440, and was burned in the chancel of the 
collegiate church which he had founded, and which is now 
the parish church of Corstorphine, The coat of arms of the 
family of Forrester is everywhere dispersed over the building, 
and within the church, in niches, are several monumental 
remains of this family, with effigies out in stone, as large as 
hfe. The male figures are covered with complete armour, 
and the female appear richly ornamented according to the 
fashion and dress of the times. He had two sons, Sir John, 
his succesaor, and Henry, styled of I iberton 

The elder son, Sir John Forrester of Curstorphine, took 
part with the earls of Donglas in their struggles with the 
chancellor Crichton and Livingston, and in 1466 led the 
troops which besieged and demolshed Brankston castle. The 
stone figure above bis grave represents a man of Herculean 
mould. [New Stat. Aco. of Scotland, vol 1 p. 211] He 
was succeeded by Sir Alexander Forrester, supposed to be his 
son, whose name ocvars in the records of parliament, 18th 
October, 1466, when the lords auditors charged Sir Alexan- 
der Forbes of Pitsuligo to ceane all mtromutting with the lands 
of Fingask, and the office of balhary of the same, belonging 
to Sr Alexander Forrester of Corstorphine, till he appear be- 
fore the lords of council Deeply embued with the superst- 
tious feelings of Ins age, he hended in 1464 a pilgnmage to 
the shrine of Thomas & Becket at Cunterbury, and another, 
in 1466, to that of John de Amvace in Picardy; being ac- 
companied on both occasions by several of the neighbouring 
proprietors, with thirty followers im their train [Zded.] 

Hia son, Sir Archibald Forrester, of Corstorphine, waa 
present in parliainent on 27th February 1469, and again on 
Gth July 1476 Has name alo occurs in the parlamentary 
records on 7th January 1004-5 His son and successor, Sir 
Alexander, marmed a daughter of Sir Duncan Forrester of 
Gardyne, king’s comptroller, and keeper of the forest of Tor- 
wood, &c,, and by her he had « son, Sir James, deagned at 
Meadowhead in the lifetime of his father, who had bestowed 
that estate upon Inm in 1588. Afterwards be succeeded to 
the whole barony of Corstorphine He had two sons, Sir 
Tamen, served heir to his father in February 1557, and Hen- 
rv, who, on the death of hus brother in June 1589, without 
1asue, inherited the estate. 

The won of Henry, Sir George Forrester of Corstorphine, a 
man of singular capacity, was by Charles the First, In 1625, 
created a baronet of Nova Scotia. He was also appointed 
high shenff of the shire of Edinburgh, and raised to the peer- 
age of Scotland July 22, 1683, by the title of Lord Forrester 
uf Corstorphine. He married Christian, daughter of Sir 
William Lavingston of Kilsyth, (father of the firat viscount of 
Kilsyth.) and had five daughters, but having no son, he ob- 
tained a new patent, extending the title to James Baillie, 
vounger of Torwoodhead and Letham, (eldest son of the cele- 
brated Lientenant-general Haslhe,) who marned hus lordship's 
tourth daughter, Joanna, and to their heirs male, whom fail- 
ing, to bie brother William Baillie who 


married his youngest | 
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1 SIXTH LORD. 





dunghter, Lilias, and their heirs, and in failure of heirs male 
the title to descend to the heirs female. The surname and 
arms of Forrester were imposed on the two sons of General 
Baillie and their heirs by his lordship's 

In virtue of this new patent, on the death of the first lord, 
28d April 1654, his son-in-law, James Baillie of Torwood- 
head and Letham, born 29th October 1629, became second 
Lord Forrester He signalised himself by his ardent loyalty, 
and on one coangign, as related by Nicol m his Diary, while 
Cromwell's soldiers were in Edinburgh, his lordship caused a 

to be affized on the close heads and other pub- 

lio places of that city, calling on all pervons residing in Mid 
Lothian to put forth horse according to their renta for the 
king's army In 1654 he was fined by Cromwell's act of 
grace and mdemnitv £2,500 sterling, and his eatate was over- 
ran and pillaged by the English troops. His affaira, in con- 
sequence, became much involved, and his rents being attached 
by his numerous creditors, he gave himself up to dissipation, 
frequently spending whole days drinking in an alehouse in 
the village of Corstorphine. [New Sint. Aoc. vol. i. p. 212.] 
On the 26th August he was murdered in hus own garden by 
Christian Hamilton, the wife of James Nimmo, a merchant 
in Edinburgh, the danghter of Andrew Hamilton of Grange, 
by his wife the elder mater of Lady Forrester She was, 
therefore, the grand-daughter of the first Lord Forrester, 
and mice, by marnage, of her victim the second lord. With 
this woman he had carned on an intngue, and on the day 
mentioned she arnved at Oorstorphine castle, and learnmg 
that he was at the alehouse, she was on her way to it, when 
they met near the Pigeon-house, to the east of the castle, and 
2 quarrel enawng, she, being of a violent temper, stabbed him 
with his own sword. She was trned for the crine on 2xth 
August, snd being found guilty, was sentenced to be executed. 
She made her eucape out of Edinburgh prison, 29th Sep- 
teinber, in male attire but was retaken next day, and be- 
headed at the cross of Edinburgh 12th November 1679 She 
1x sald to have usually carried a sword beneath her gown 
[Fountmnkall's Deciswns of the Court of Seaston, vol 1 p. 56 ] 
A full accunnt of this tragical event ws given in a fuot note to 
page 182 of Kirkton’s History of the Church of Scotland, 
edited by Mr Kirkpatrick Sharpe. It 1s there incorrectly 
stated, however that Lord Forrester was a presbyterian zea- 
lot, and had erected a meeting house near Ldinburgh, after 
the Indulgence granted in 1672 On the contrary, his lord- 
ship was an episcopalhan, and both set at defiance the orders 
of the presbytery, and urged the mimnater of Corstorphine to 
obtain lusts of the nonconfornusts, with the view of enforcing 
the laws agninat them By hw wife, Joanna, lis lordalnp 
had one son, William, who died in infancy He marned, a 
seonnd time, lady Jean Ruthven, 2d danghter of Patnck earl 
of Forth and Brentford, by whom he had five children, who all 
took the name of Ruthven The succession to the title of 
Jord Forrester, according to the destinations of the new pa- 
tent, being hinited to his wseme and heirs by his first wife, lis 
brother, William, became third lord, but did not assume thc 
title, and died in May 1681, in bus 49th year 

William's only son by hin wife Lalas Forrester, alao named 
Wilham, succeeded as fourth lord, and on the 81st August 
1688, he presented to the parliament of Scotland the patent 
in favour of the deceased James, Lord Forrester, and his 
heirs, requesting that it might be recorded, which was acoord- 
ingly done. It w atated in the New Statistical of Scut- 
land, that Wilham Lord Forrester having quarrelled with 
Mr George Henry, the minister of Corstorphine, who had 
been presented to that panah by the second Lord Forrester 


during the prevalency of episcopacy, prevented his tenants 


from attending the ehuroh, advising them, rather, to go to 
the meesting-houses of the presbyteriana, and this because 
Mr Heary had demanded payment of some money which he 
had lent his lordship. This Mr Henry was expelled at the 
Revolution for refusing to proclaim William and Mary His 
lordship died in 1705. He had, with four daughters, six 
gona, namely, Andrew, who died in infancy; George, who 
became fifth lord, Wilham, who died young; another An- 
drew, a major of the horse-guards; James, an officer in the 
navy, and John, captun R.N, whose only son, William, 
succeeded as mxth lord. The family estate had by this time 
become deeply involved in debt, and the whole incumbrances 
having been by Hugh Wallace of Inghstown, writer to the 
signet, accumulated in his person, on 19th December 1679 
this gentleman obtained a charter under the great seal, of the 
barony of Corstorphine, and his title was ratified by Lord 
Forrester in November 1698. The family of Forrester ap- 
pear to have resided at Corstorphine castle up to this time. 
In 1701, the eatate was sold to Sir Robert Dickson of Sorne- 
beg, whose son in 1708 again sold it to Sir James Dick ot 
Preatonfield, in whose family it still remains. [New Stat 
Ace., vol. 1. p. 218 ] 

George, the fifth lord, born 28d March, 1688, voted at the 
general election of Scottuwh peers, 17th June 1708, but hs 
vute was set aside by the House of Lords on account of his 
beng then under age. He was an officer in the anny, and 
served with reputation under the duke of Marlborough on the 
continent. In the attack on the rebels at Preston in Lan- 
cashire on 18th November 1715, he commanded the 26th 
regiment of foot, or Cameromans, as lieutenant-colonel, when 
he showed extraordinary intrepidity Ordermg hu men to 
halt till he should personally survey the pomtion of the m- 
surgenta, he deliberately rode into the street with hus drawn 
sword in his hand, and, amidst a shower of bullets, ovully exa- 
mined one of the four barners which had been raised by them 
He then salhted into the street at the head of his inen, and 
whilst with one party he attacked the barner, another, ander 
his directions took possession of two houses which overlooked 
the whole town He was, however, unsuccessful in every at- 
tempt to force the barner, and in the struggle received several 
wounds. Appomted culonel of the 80th foot in January 
1716, he was promoted to the command of the 2d troop of 
horse grenadier guards 17th July 1717, and in Apni 1719 
was appointed colonel of the fourth or Scots troop of horse 
qunrids. He died in March 1727 He had a son, George, 
and two daughters, Caroline, who succeeded as Baroness For- 
roster, in her own nght, and Harnet, marned to Edward 
Walter, kag of Stallbridge, Dorsetalure, and had a daughter, 
Harmet, who, in 1774, became the wife ot James Bucknall, 
third Viscount Grimston, in the peerage of Ireland, and had 
a son, James Walter, who succeeded as aghth Lord Forrester, 
and two daughters. 

George, mxth lord, wan a captain inthe navy In 1741 ne 
commanded the Newcastle in the fleet under Sir John Norns, 
vent to the coast of Spain, and the following year, while in 
command of the Leopard of 50 guna, he took a Spanish ship 
of 24 guns, laden with stores and proviwons. In August of 
the same vear he captured another Spanish vessel laden with 
piastrea, logwond, cochineul, coona, and wine, and having on 
board a bishop and pnrest, a Spanish general and other offi- 
cers. He was in the Mediterranean fleet early in 1744, when 
Admira]) Matthews hoisted his flag, and tho same vear he 
commanded the Jeflance of 60 guns in the Channel fleet. 
He died unmarned, 26th June 1748, and was succeeded as 
seventh lord by his cousin William, ahove mentioned, a heu- 
tenant ir the royal nave only son of the Hon Captam John 
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Forrester The seventh lord also died unmarried, in Novem- 
ber 1768, when the title devolved on bis cousin, Caroline, 
elder daughter of the fifth lord. She married Gearge Cock- 
bern of Ormiston, Captain B.N., one of the commissioners 
and comptroller of the navy, and had two 3; the 
elder of whom, Anna Maria, succeeded her mother, on her 
death, 25th February 1784, as Baroness Forrester, and dying 
unmarned, December 8, 1806, the title devolved on the Hon. 
James Walter Grimston, the son of her cousin Harriet, Vis- 
countess Grimeton, grand-daughter of George, fifth lord. On 
the death of bis father, on the Slat of the same month, he 
became fourth Viscount Grimston, and in 1815 he was cre- 
ated earl of Verulam, in the peerage of the United Kingdom. 
The paternal name of this family, into which the Scottish 

of Lord Forrester has now merged, is Lackyn. In 
the seventeenth century Sir Capel Luckyn married the daugh- 
ter and helreas of the celebrated Ser Harbottle Grimston. 
His grandson assumed the name of Grimeton, was created in 
1719 Viscount Grimston and Baron Dunboyne in Ireland, 
and was grandfather of the first earl of Verulam, eighth Lord 
Forrester Although they possess one of the titles (Verulam) 
and the princely seat, Gorhambury, near St. Albans, of Lord 
Chancellor Bacon, neither the Grimstons nor the Luckyns 
are in any way descended from him Lady Luckyn’s step- 
mother was, however, the daughter of Sir Nathaniel Bacon, 
K.B 


FORRESTER, Tuomas, the Rev, a minister 
of the seventeenth century, remarkable in his day 
asa satirical poct, was the third minister of Mel 
rose after the Reformation, the first being a Mr 
Pont, and the second Mr John Knox, a nephew 
of the Reformer Forrester succeeded the latter 
as minister of the parish in 1623, and made him- 
self conspicuous by his high church notions, his 
pointed satires, and his eccentricity of conduct 
He scrupled not to declare publicly that some 
kinds of servile work might be done on the Lord's 
day, and as an example to his people, he brought 
home his corn on Sunday from the fields to his 
barnyard He aleo maintained that the public 
and ordinary preaching of the word was no neces- 
sary part of divine worship, that the reading of 
the liturgy was to be preferred to it, and that pas- 
tors and private Christians shonld use no other 
prayers than those prescribed by the church Te 
was likewise charged with Arminianism and Pop- 
ery, and with having declared that the Reformers 
had done more harm to the Christian church than 
the Popes at Rome had done for ages He was 
acoordingly deposed by the General Assembly of 
1688 After his ejection he composed a burlesque 
litany of his own in verse, in which he strongly 
ridiculed the chief characters and the covenanting 
principles of the times This strange production, 
which is ellghtly mentioned hy Bishop Guthrie ip 
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his Memoirs, will be found preserved in Maid- 
meat’s ‘Book of Scottish Pasquils,’ printed in 
1828 Forrester is also sald to have written a 
severe epitaph on Sir Thomas Hamilton, who was 
created by James the Sixth, in 1619, earl of Mel- 
rose, a title which he afterwards exchanged for 
that of earl of Haddington , and also the epitaph 
on the earl of Strafford, which is in Cleveland's 
Poems. His subsequent history, with the date of 
his death, has not been recorded. 

FORRET, Tuomas, one of the early martyrs 
for the reformed doctrines in Scotland, was vicar 
of Dollar, and belonged to the house of Forret of 
Forret in Fife The name in our histories is com- 
monly but erroneously assumed to have been For- 
rest. The estate of Forret is in the parish of 
Logie in the north of Fife, and belonged to a fam 
ily of the same name since the reign of William 
the Lion till the seventeenth century, when it 
came into the possession of Sir David Balfour, 
(fourth son of Sir Michael Balfour of Denmyine,) 
who, on being appointed a lord of session in 1674, 
took the judicial title of Lord Forret The estate 
now belongs to a family of the name of Macken- 
zie In 1466 John Forrct of Forret was one of 
the assize for clearing the marches of the abbot of 
Dunfermline, and in the General Assembly which 
met at Edinburgh on 6th March 1578, the bishop 
of St Andrews was complained upon for permit- 
ting one Sir John Forret, a popish priest, to ad- 
minister the sacrament of baptism at Swinton in 
the Merse The father of the subject of this no- 
tice had been master stabler to James the Fourth 
After acquiring the rudiments of grammar in his 
native country, he was sent to the Continent by 
the kindness of a rich lady, and completed his 
education at Cologne On his return to Scotland 
he was admitted a canon regular in the monastery 
of St Colm's Inch A dispute having arisen be- 
tween the abbot and the canons, respecting the 
allowance due to them, the latter got the book of 
foundation to examine into their mghts The ab- 
hot, with the view of obtaining possession of this 
book, gave them In exchange for it a volume of 
the works of Augustine, which happened to be in 
the monastery. This volume passing into the 
hands of Forret, was the fortunate means of en- 
lightening his mind “Oh! happy and blessed 
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was that book to me,” did he often say afterwards, 
‘by which I came to the knowledge of the truth ” 
He now applied himself to the reading of the 
Scriptures, and succeeded in converting a number 
of the young canons ‘But the old bottles,” he 
used to say, meaning the older members of the or- 
der, “would aot receive the new wine.” The 
abbot frequently advised him to keep his mind to 
himself, otherwise he would incur punishment 
“‘[ thank you, my lord,” was his reply, ‘‘ you are 
a friend to my body, but not to my soul ” 

Forret was subsequently admitted to the vicar- 
age of Dollar, in the shire of Clackmannan, in 
which situation his diligence in instructing his 
perishioners, and his benevolence in freeing them 
from oppressive exactions, rendered him extremely 
obnoxious to the cleryy When the agents of the 
pope came into his bounds, to sell indulgences, he 
thus addressed his people ‘‘ Parishioners, I am 
bound to speak the truth to you, this is but to 
deceive you There is no pardon for our sins that 
can come to us either from the pope or any other, 
but only by the blood of Christ.” It was Forret’s 
custom to rise at six o'clock in the morning, and 
study till noon He daily committed three chap- 
ters of the Bible to memory, and repeated them 
to his servant at night He also composed a short 
catechism, probably intended for the use of lis 
own people. These facts were communicated by 
his servant, Andrew Kirkie, in a letter to Mr 
John Davidson, minister of Prestonpans, and in- 
serted by him in his Account of the Scottish Mar- 
tyrs, from which, as the book itself is now lost, 
thay have been transmitted to us in Calderwood's 
History 

Having attracted the notice and hostility of his 
clerical superiors, he was successively summoned 
before the bishops of Dunkeld and St Andrews 
The former of these, George Crichton, a brother 
of Crichton of Naunchton, was, according to Keith, 
‘‘a man nobly disposed, very hospitable, and a 
magnificent housekeeper, but in matters of religion 
not much skilled.” To him Forret was accused 
as “an heretic, and one that showed the myste- 
ries of the Scriptures to the Fulgar people in their 
own language, so as to make the clergy detesta- 
bie in their sight.” On being called before him, 
the bishop, addressing him in a tone of kindness, 
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said—‘‘ My dear Dean Thomas, I am informed 
that you preach the epistle or gospel every Sun- 
day, and that you take not the cow, nor the up- 
permost cloth from your parishioners, which is 
very prejudicial to the churchmen; and, there- 
fore, I would you took your cow, and your upper- 
most cloth, as other churchmen do, or else it is 
too much to preach every Sunday , for, in so do- 
ing, you may make the people think that we 
should preach hkewise But it is enough for you, 
when you find any good epistle, or any good gos- 
pel, that setteth forth the liberty of the holy 
church, to preach that, and let the rest be” To 
this Forret replied, ‘‘ Truly, my lord, I have read 
the New Testament and tle Old, and all the epis- 
tles and gospels, and among them all I could 
never find an evil epistic, or an evil gospel, but 
if your lordship will show me the good eplstle, 
and the good gospel, and the evil epistle, and the 
evil gospel, then I shall preach the good, and 
omit the evil.” The bishop answered, ‘I thank 
God that I never knew what the Old and New 
Testament was, therefore, Dean Thomas, I will 
know nothing but my portulse and pontifical. Go 
your way, and let be all these fantasies, for if you 
persevere in these erroneous opinions, you will 
repent when you may not amend it” Forret 
said, ‘I trust my cause is just in the presence of 
God, and therefore I heed not much what may 
follow therenpon ,” after which he returned to his 
parish We need not be surprised at Bishop 
Crichton’s :gnorance of the Bible, nor at his open 
avowal of it, when it is remembered that the Rom- 
ish clergy in Scotland of that penod firmly be- 
lieved that the Greck language was an invention 
of the Reformers, for the purpose of upholding 
their heresies, and perplexing the orthodox ! 
Forret was soon after summoned to appear be- 
fore Archbishop James Bethune and a convoca- 
tion of bishops held at Edinburgh, and, after a 
short examination, was sentenced to be burnt as 
a heretic Four other persons, named Keilor, 
Beveredge, Simson, and Forrester, the first two 
friars, the third 2 secular priest, aud the fourth a 
gentleman of respectability, were condemned to 
suffer along with him The whole five were ac- 
cordingly consumed in one fire on the Castlehill 
at Edinbargh, February 28, 1588. 
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Fonsrrs, a surname, the etymology of which is uncertaia. 
As in Kileyth the last syllable is supposed to be derived from 
Sythin, which in Gaelic signifies peace. It esems probable 

that the brook of Sith in Stirlingshire was in remote super- 
akc daa Laced ie binned ty ae DOS A 
Seottish fairies, called “men of peace,” for fear of their ma- 
lign influence. [Nimmo’s Stirlingehire, ed.1817 App. p. 
754] If the name ie Celtic in its origin, the fret syllable 
would arise from fear, cold, and the word might there- 
fore mean cold river of peace. For the antiquity of the 


was the family of Forsyth of Forsyth, the name must origi- 
nally have been territorial. 

FORSYTH, Writtam, an able arboriculturist, 
was born in 1737, at Old Meldrum, Aberdeen- 
shire, where he was early initiated into the science 
of horticulture In 1763 he went to London, and 
became a pupil of the celebrated Philip Miller, 
gardener to the company of apothecaries at their 
botanical gardena at Chelsea. In 1771 he suc- 
ceeded him in that situation In 1784 he was 
appointed by King George the Third chief super- 
intendent of the royal gardens at Kensington and 
at St James’. Having discovered a composition 
to remedy the diseases and injuries incident to 
fruit and forest trees, he received a grant from 
parilament on disclosing the secret of his discovery 
to the public. Accordingly, in 1791 he published 
bis ‘Observation on the Diseases, Defects, anil 
Injuries of Fruit and Forest Trees,’ to which he 
appended the whole of the correspondence that 
had taken place between the commissioners of the 
land revenue, the committee of parliament, and 
himself, on the anbject A Mr A T Knight, of 
Elton, near Ludlow in Shropshire, president of 
the Horticultural Society, published a smal! quarto 
pamphlet, entitled ‘Some doubts relative to the 
Efficacy of Mr Forsyths Plaister in renovating 
Trees,’ which does not seem to have attracted 
much attention In 1802 appeared his ‘Treatise 
on the Culture and Management of Fruit Trees,’ 
with plates, three editions of which valuable and 
useful work were sold In a very short time. Mr 
Forsyth, who was a fellow of the Society of Anti- 
quaries, and a member of the Linnzan and other 
learned bodies, died at his official residence in 
Kensington Gardens, July 25, 1804. In honour 
of his name, a particular genus of plants has been 
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termed Forsythis.—His son, also named William, 
his successor at Chelsea Gardens, was the author 
of the following botanical work. ‘A Botanical 
Nomenclator ; containing a systematical errange- 
ment of the classes, orders, genera and species of 
plants, as described in the new edition of Linns- 
us’ System, by Dr Gmelin, with the Alphabetical 
Indexes of the Latin and English names, &c.’ 
Lond 1794, 8vo 


Forts, Earl of, « title in the Scottish peerage (now ex- 
tinct) conferred in 1642, on Patrick Ruthven, son of William 
Ruthven of Ballindean, who was a son of William Ruthven, 
third son of William first Lord Ruthven, of the Gowrie family 
(see Gownn, earl of). This Patrick Ruthven was an off- 
cer in the Swedish service, in which he attained the rank o 
lieutenant-general, having distanguished himself m the Ger- 
man wars under Gustavus Adolphus. In 1682, on the sur- 
render of Ulm, formerly a free impenal city, on the left bank 
of the Danube, he was appointed governor of that :nportant 
place, being then near mxty years of age, and by his vigi- 
lance he suppressed two conspiracies in their infancy He 
stood high in the favour of Gustavus, not only on account of 
hw courage in the fleld, but, as related in Harte’s Life of that 
monarch, (vol u. p. 116) for a very different qualty, from 
his ability to swallow ‘strong potations’ without his under- 
standing being clouded, hy rendered himself useful in extract- 
ing secrets from ministers and others of the adverse party 
when entertaining them at table He gallantly defended 
Ulm, which had been selected for the royal magazme, as well 
as for a place of retreat in case of acvidenta, and in consider- 
ation of lus ment and loug services Gustavus gave him a 
grant of the earldom of Kirchberg, with about eighteen hun- 
dred pounds a-year [ Monro's Expedition, vol. n. p. 120 ' 
On the breaking out of the civi] wars at home, many of the 
veterans of Gustavus’ wars returned to Scotland to take part 
on the one sideorthe other Ruthven gave hw support to the 
king, who in 1689 created him a peer, by the title of Lord 
Rathven of Ettnck. The same year he appomted him guv- 
ernor of the castle of Edinburgh, which he hield out for his 
majesty, refusing to deliver it up to the parliament without 
the king's special order He was, however, compelled to sur- 
render it, 19th September 1640, obtaining honourable condi- 
tions. He had been forfeited by parliament m June of that 
year, but by the interest of General Leslie, his forfeiture was 
rescinded in November 1641 He was created earl of Forth 
by letters patent, dated at York, 27th March 1642, with 
limitation to the heirs male of his body Having repaired to 
the king at Shrewsbury, he was appomnted field-marshal ot 
his majesty's forces, and was at the battle of Edgehill, 28d 
October that year At that battle, the earl of Lindsey, gen- 
eral of the king's army, being killed, the chief command de- 
volved on the earl of Forth. According te Lord Clarendon, 
whose character of hin appears somewhat coloured by preju- 
dice, he was, at this time, ‘ much decayed in his parts, and 
with the long-continned custom of immoderate drinking, 
dosed in his understanding, wiich bad never been quick and 
vigorous, he having alwayp been ilhterate to the greatest de- 
gree. He was now become very deaf, yet often pretended to 
have heard what he did not then contradict, and thought fit 
afterwards to disclaim. He was.a man of few words and of 
great compliance, and usually delivered that as bis opinion 
which he foresaw would be gratefal te the king. He could 
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none.” (See Harte’s Lefe of Gustavus, where a portion of it 
is quoted, vol. 1. p. 116 note.) It is certain that under the 
command of the enrl of Forth the inilitary efbciency of the 
royal army was never more conspicuous. He defeated the 
parliamentary forces at Brentford, 15th November 1643, and 
in honour of that victory was created earl of Brentford, 27th 
May 1644, Ou the 26th July of the latter year, the Soota 
parliament paseed a decreet of forfeiture aganat him At 
the second battle of Newbury, 27th November following, his 
lordship was wounded in the head und carried to Donnington 
castle. Col Hurry was sent by the puxrtiament to persuade 
him to surrender the castle, which the earl indignantly refined 
to do. Notwithstanding his age, be continued active m the 
king’s service tull the end of the war in England, and was one 
of those excepted from pardon by the articles of Westminster 
11th July, 1646, whi b the king refused to ratify The Scots 
parliament, on 20th March 1647, passed an act restoring him 
aguinst his forfeiture; and it was again rescinded after hix 
death by the parliament of 1661 Hu lordship died at an 
advanced age, at Dundee, in January 1651 He had mar- 
med a Indy of the name of Barnard, and had three 
daughters, but having no male issuc, lus titles became ex- 
tinct at hus death 

FornRinGHamM, the surname of an old family in Forfar- 
shire, The first of the namo is supposed to have come from 
Hungary with the Anglo-Saxon princess Margaret queen of 
Malcolm Canmore. In the Raginan Roll occurs the name of 
Henry de Foderinghay, who, Nisbet conjectures, belonged to 
the family afterwards styled of Powne. In the reign of 
Robert ILI, John Foderinghame acquired the lands of 
Wester Powrie in the shire of Forfar which belonged to 
Malcolm de Powrie, to be held of John Ogilvie of Oyilvie, 
baron of Easter Powne In Mackenzie's MS Genealogies, 
it is stated that the Fotheringhames got the Iands of Wester 
Lowrie by marnage with « daughter of the family of Ogilvie 
of Auchterhouse about 1899 The Fotheringhames of Lawhll 
and Bandon were sprung from vounger sona of the same fainily 

Lord Lindsay, m his ‘Lives of the Lindsavs” (vol. 1. p 
145) says that the principal fnend of the youth ot David fifth 
earl of Crawford, seems to have been Thomas Fotheringham 
of Powne, afterwards lus “ familiar squire,” and whom he 
ever regarded with peculiar affection and kindness. On re- 
newing his charters between twenty and thirty years after hin 
sueceasion, he grants him additional lands “for Ina faithful 
service and constant attentions.” ‘J cannot,” says his lord- 
ship, “but attribate much of what was noble, loyal, and self- 
devoted m Earl David's after career to the influence of this 
gallant gentleman, who stood by his side, immovenble an a 
rook, in the darkest moment of his fortunes.” The Fother- 
inghams, he adds, ‘‘ were closely allied in blood and friendship 
with the House of Crawford, and the hereditary regard has 
manifested itself most kindly in our behoof to the present 
generation.” To the protest, dated Oct. 29, 1488, aguinst 
the final resignation of the hereditary sheriffdom of Angus, 
the faithful Fotheringham was a witness. 
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Fou.ss, a surname derived from the Norman word Feuiles, 
leaves, those bearing it carrying three bay leaves in their 
arms. The firet of the name in Britain came into England 
either at or before the Conquest, and accompanying Edgar 
Atheling into Scotland, received a grant of lands from Mal- 
colin Canmore, His earliest descendanta appear to have been 
numerous, and to have held lands in various parts of Scot- 
land, for there are several baronies and seats in the counties 
of Perth, Angus, Ross, &o., which bear the name of Foulis, 
and anciently belonged to peranas of this name. 

Reginaldus de Foulis is witness in the first charter to the 
lord high steward of Scotland in the reign of Alexander II 

The ismmetiate ancestor of the Foulises of Oolinton was 
William de Fouls, who lived in the reigns of Kings Robert 
If and III, and had two sons. William, the 2d son, arch- 
dean of St. Andrews, was secretary to King James I. of Soot- 
land in 1424, and in 1427 was appointed keeper of the privy 
seal Frequently emploved in state negotiauons with the 
court of England, he acquired a considerable fortune, which 
he left to his nephew, Willian, the son of his elder brother 
This brother, James de Foulis, suoveeded his father, and Isved 
in the reigns of Inmes I and II 

Hw son Wilham, above mentioned marned Elisabeth, 
daughter of Sir Walter Ogiivie, and had two sous Wilham, 
who died without issue, and James de Foulis, who engaged 
in trade in Edinburgh, and marred Margaret, daughter of 
Sir Thomas Henderson of Fordell His non James, in 1519 
purchused from the master of Gloncuirn, the estate of Cohnton, 
Mid-Lothan and it afterwards became the chief designation 
of the family He was bred to the bur, and on 2st June 
1626 he appeared in parliament as counsel] for the burgu- 
manters of Middleburg in the Netherlands, in an attempt then 
made by them to get the staple of Scotland fixed at that 
place. Ou 12th November of the same year he was chosen 
one of the lords pro sesstone. In 1627 (or the previcua yoar, 
according to Nisbet's System of Heraldry, App. p. 17), a 
commisaion was tsdued appointing him conjunct lord advocate 
with Sir Adam Otterburn of Auldhaimne. In 1529 he was 
appointed private secretary to King James V, and in 1581 
clerk register, which latter office he held till 8th February 
1548. On the 27th of the following May he was admitted a 
lord of session, when he axsumed the title of Lord Colinton 
He was concerned in all the public transactions of his time, 
and was knighted in or previously to 1489, in which year he 
was clerk to the king's council, as well an clerk reginter 
After the death of King James V he was one of the cominis- 
moners emploved by the estates to negotiate a marrage be- 
tween the young Queen Mary and Prince Edward of England, 
2th August, 1548, which marrage never tok effect. He 
died before 4th February 1549 He had five sons To Robert, 
the voungest, a pardon was granted in 1588 for being art and 
purt guilty of seizing, detaining, aud holding out the castle of 
Stirling agninst the king and his two regents. 

Henry Foul, hus eldest son, adhered to tlio cause of Queen 
Mary, from whom he obtained a letter to be one of the senu- 
tors of the college of justive on the first vacancy, an appoint- 
ment wiich, owing to the troubles of her reyn, never took 
place. He died beginning of reign of James VI 

His son and successor, James, seems, unlike his father, to 
have been opposed to the interests of Queen Mary, if credit is 
to be given tu a statement in the ‘Hutone and Life of King 
James the Sext,’ that in 1571 the garrwon of Niddry castle, 
which belonged to Lord Seton, one of the queen’s most loyal 
wubjects, on returning from conveying some provisions to Edin- 
burgh, were attacked by the lairds of Collingtoun and Currs- 
hill, who, taking the carriers prisoners, brought them te 
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Corstorphine. James, the eldest son, succeeded his father, 
George, the second son, married Janet Bannatyne, only child 
of the compiler of the national poetry of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries, and wan progenitor of the Foulues of 
Ravelston, Mid Lothian, a family wiich was rai afi to the 
baronetage in 1661, in the person of George’s grandson, Sir 
John Fouls. He was also the progenitor of the Foulwses of 
Ratho, Woodhall, &c., and of the Primroses earls of Rose- 
bery by a female, an afterwards shown David, the third 
son, was in great favour with King James the Sixth, whom 
in 1608 he attended into Lngland, and on 6th February 1619 
he was created a baronet of that kingdom, and obtained a 
grant of the lands of Ingleby in Yorkshire In 1610 he wan 
cofferer or treasurer to Henry, prince of Wales, and after his 
death, to lus brother Charles. He seems to have early op- 
posed the arbitrary measures of the latter after he became 
king, for in 1682, for resisting the commisson issued to com- 
pel gentlemen to compound for neglecting to receive the hon- 
our of knighthood, he was brought before the star-chamber, 
wheu he was deprived of his official employments, committed 
to the Fleet prixon, and fined eight thousand pounds. His 
son and heir was also sent to the name prison, and fined five 
hundred pounds. The baronetcy still continues in the family 
of lus descendants. John, the fifth son, purchased the lands 
of Leadiullx, in Lanarkshire, and his grand-daughter, Anne, 
heiress thereof, marned Su James Hope of Hopetoun, and 
from them are descended the earls of Hopetoun 

The eldest son, Sir James Fouls of Colinton, was knighted 
by King James the Sixth, while still a young man His son, 
Sir Aloxandor Fonlius, was by King Charles the First created 
a baronet of Nova Scotia, 7th June 1634, to bim and his 
heira male whatever He wan a zealous royalist, on which 
acoount he suffered many hardalipsa. He marned Ehzabeth, 
daughter of Robert Hepburn of Fuird, relict of the gront 
shenff of Bute (by whom she had a son, ancestor of the 
marquis of Rute), and great-grand-daughter of the third earl 
of Bothwell 

His son, Sir James, second buronct, wan aleo a steady roy- 
abst, and was knighted by Charles the First, on 14th No- 
veuber 1641 durng the lifetune of his father He was 
elocted one of the oommiasoners for Mid Lothian in the par- 
hament of 1645, and continued to represent that county for 
upwards of forty years. In 1646, and subsequent years, he 
was appointed a member of the committee of estates. In 
1650, when Cromwell's army lay for a short time at Colinton, 
previous to the battle of Dunbar, his extates were ravaged 
and his house plundered, and for the loas he sustamed on this 
ocoasion he afterwards received compensation from parla- 
ment. With the committee of extates he wan surprised at 
Kllict in Angus, on the morning of the 28th August 1651, 
bv « party of five handred horse, sent by Monk, then beneg- 
Ing Dundee, under the command of Coloneln Alured and 
Morton After bring stnpped of everything, they were car- 
ried to Broughty, and thence Sir James was conveyed by sea 
to London, where he suffered a long impnsonment. In Feb- 
ruary 1661, King Charles the Seoond appointed him one of 
the senators of the college of justice, when he assumed the 
title of Lord Colinton In parhament he was chosen a lord 
of the articles, and in February 1671 he was nominated one 
of the lords commusioners of justiclary In 1674 he was 
sworn # privy councillor He also obtained a pension of two 
hundred pounds yearly from the Crown On the tral of the 





exti of Argyle in 1681, he voted against the relevancy of lus 
indlotment. On the 22d February 1684 he was admitted 
lurd justice clerk, and he died at Fdinburgh 19th January 
1688 
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His son, Sir James Foulis, third baronet, was adinitt 
advocate 8th June 1669, and on 10th November 1674, in hu 
father’s lifetime, he was raised to the bench, when he took 
the title of Lord Redford He was elected commusmoner for 
the county of Edinburgh in lus father’s place, 20th January 
1685, und the same year he was appointed a cummismoner 
for the plantation of kirks. He supported the arbitrary 
measures of the government, and continued on the bench till 
the Revolution After the uoceasion of Queen Anne he was 
appointed colonel of the Mid Lothian militia, and sworn ove 
of her majesty's privy council. In the last Soote parbament 
he jomed the dukes of Hamilton and Athol, and many others 
of the nobility and gentry in their famous protest made by 
Lord Errol, the earl Manuchal, respecting the most constitu- 
tional mihtary defence of the house of lemslature. He also 
joined in that protest which declared that an mncorporating 
union of tho two nations was contrary to tho honour of Scot- 
land. After the umon he was a member of the first British 
parliament. On his death mn 1711, he was succeeded by hus 
eldest sou, Sir James, fourth baronet, who died, unmarried, 
in July 1712, but the line of descent was carned on by Ins 
third son, Henry, who marred Jenn, daughter of Mr Adam 
Fouls, merchant in Edinburgh, and niece of Sir John Fouls, 
baronet of Ravelston, and had two sons and a daughter He 
died before Jus brother the fuurth baronet. 

Hw elder son, Sir James Foul, succeeded lus uncle as 
fifth baronet, and m bis youth was an officer in the army 
He afterwards dedicated much of hus tine to literary research, 
and in 1781 contributed to the Transactions of the Antiqua- 
nan Society of Scotland a paper on the ongin of the Scots, 
11 which his proofs and conjectures aro founded upon hus in- 
tinate acquaintance with the ancient Celtic language. It is 
understood that he left anong his papers some ingenious n- 
vestiyations into the oryin of the ancient names of places in 
Scotland. He died on 8d Januarv 1791 

Hus aon, Sir James, sixth baronet, was twice marred 
first to a Spanwh lady, aud secondly, to Miss Margaret 
Dallas, but had no ossne = (On Inn death the title devolved 
upon bis kinaman James Fouus, » teacher of drawing in 
the city of Fdinburgh, who became seventh baronet He 
was the great-grandson of Willuam Fouls of Woodhall, second 
son of Sir John Foul, first baronet of Ravelston (and cousin 
of the first baronet of Colinton) by lus wife, Margaret, daugh- 
ter of Sir Archibald Primrose of Carmngton ‘The eldest son 
of the first baronet of Ravelxton, George Prmroge Foulis, bag , 
inarried Marguret, dowager of Sir Arclubald Primrose, and 
mother of the first earl of Rosebery, and had a nun, Sir Arch- 
ibald, who, on inheriting the estate of Dumpace in Stirling- 
shire in mght of bus tnother, assumed the name of Primrose 
only He became the second barouet of Ravelston, which 
eatate he sold mm 1726 to Alexander Keith, wnter in Edin- 
burgh, desoended from Alexander heith of Pittendrum, fourth 
wou of William third earl Manschal. Sir Archibald marned 
lin cousin, Lady Mary Primrose, « daughter of the first earl 
of Rosebery, and had an only son, Archibald, who died young 
unmarned Kngaging in the rebellion of 1745, he was be- 
headed at Carlule for high treason when his baronetcy was 
forfeited. 

Sir James Fouls, 7th baronet, born Sept. 9, 1770 befure 
succeeding to the tith, taught drawing professionally in 
Edinburgh, and was both a painter and asculptor In the 
council-reom of Gillexpre s Hospital, Edinburgh, w « striking 
portrat of the tounder by Sir James, He ms. in 1810, Ag- 
nea, eldeat danghter of the late John Grier, bxq , of Edinburgh, 
and had 2 sons Wailham, and Jobn, MD, New South 
Wales, and 2 daughters, Mrs. Low of Curuey Lodge, Fife, 











Medi Apia = 
Géer eon, Sir William Liston Fonlis, born in 1812, be- 
and the representative of the three 
of Ocslinton, Woodhall, and Ravelston. He marned, 
Ramage Liston of Millburn Tower, 
Lothian, elder surviving daughter of Oaptam Ramage 
and grand-niece and heiress of Right Hon Sir 
% C.B., ambassador to Turkev, and in conse- 
aswamed the additional name of Liston before his own 
Sbis lady, who died in 1850, he had two sons and one 
farighter He married, secondly, in 1852, Mary Anne, eldest 
danghter of Robert Cadell, Enq , and died in 1858, when his 
elder son, Sir James, born jn 1847, became 9th baronet. 
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FOULIS, Rosent, a printer of great ingenuity 
and ‘perseverance, and the first who endeavoured 
to establish a school of the fine arts in Britain, 
was a native of Glasgow, where he was born April 
20,1707 At an early age he was bound appren- 
tice to a barber, and this humble employment it 
appears he afterwards followed for some time on 
his own account His abilities and desire for in- 
struction brought him under the notice of the 
celebrated Dr Francis Hutcheson, then professor 
of moral philosophy m Glasgow university, who 
advised him to become a bookseller and printer 
He attended Dr Hntcheson's lectures fur several 
years, and this seems to have been all the univer- 
sity edacation he ever received During the win- 
ter he and his brother Andrew (the subject of the 
following notice) employed themselves in teaching 
tlie languages, and in summer they made short 
excursions to England and the Continent About 
the end of 1789 Robert Foulis began business in 
Glasgow as a bookseller, and the first publica- 
tions which issued from his press were principally 
of a religions nature In 1742 he published an 
elegant edition of ‘Demetrius Phalereus de Elo 
cutione,’ which is supposed to be the first Greck 
work printed in Glasgow. In March 1743 he was 
appointed printer to the university In 1744 he 
brought out his celebrated immaculate edition of 
f¥orace, 12mo, the sheets of which as they were 
printed were hung up in the college of Glasgow, 
and a reward was offered to those who should 
aiiecover an inaccuracy He soon after took his 
brother into partnership with him, and for thirty 
years they continued to produce a serics of correct 
and weil-printed books, particularly in the Latin 


. aad Greek clasaics, which for beauty and fidelity 

" seere 006 equalle] by any publication of the time 
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in 20 vols.; Caesar's Commentaries, folio; Homer's 
Works, 4 vols.; Herodotus, 9 vols., &c,; also an 
edition of the Greek Testament, small 4to; Gray's 
Poems; Pope's Works, a folio edition of Milton, 
and other publications in English. 

Encouraged by their success as printers, and 
desirous to promote tho cultivation of the fine arta 
in Scotland, Robert Foulis was induced to engage 
in an attempt to establish an academy in Glasgow 
for the instruction of youth in painting and seulp- 
tnre In 1751 he visited the Continent, chiefly 
with the intention of obtaming teachers, and pro- 
viding paintings, &c for lus proposed Institution, 
and after sending home several artists, he returned 
to Scotland in 1758 In the course of the same 
year he commenced his academy under the most 
unpromusing circumstances The great expense 
attending it, in engaging tenchers, sending pupils 
to Italy to study and copy the works of the an- 
cient masters, and other necessary disbursements, 
gradually led to the decline of their printing busi- 
ness, which, however, continued to be carried on 
tall the death of Andrew m 1775 In 1776 Robert 
Foulis exhibited the works belonging to the aca 
demy at London, and sold the remainder of his 
paintings, when, after all expenses were defrayed, 
the balance in his favour amounted only to fifteen 
shillmgs From an analysis of the catalogue by 
Robert Fouls, issued at London on the occasion, 
the principal collection im the academy appears to 
have consisted of 459 pictures, stated to have 
been “composed and painted chiefly by the most 
admired masters of the Roman, Florentine, Par- 
man, Bolognese, Venetian, Flemish, and French 
schools” As a specimen of some of these ‘ mas- 
ters,” there may be cnnmerated 39 pictures by 
Raphacl, 6 by Julio Romano, 6 by Leonardo da 
Vinci, 9 by M Angelo Buonarotti, 16 by Correg- 
gio, 15 by Annibale Caracci, 31 by Guido, 7 by 
Andrea del Sarto, 10 by Curlo Maratti, 2 by 
Spagnoletti, 8 by Salvator Rosa, 22 by Titlan, 8 
by Paul Veronese, 9 by Bassuno, 86 by Reubens, 
80 by Vandy ck, & by Rembrandt, 10 by N. Pous- 
sin, 6 by Mignard, 5 hy Coypel, besides of the 
Italian, Flemish, and French schools, consisting of 
landscapes, flower picces, still life, and portraits, 
in all, numbering 94 pictures Besides a collection 
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of drawiugs, ‘‘done by distinguushed masters of 
Wl the schools, and a series of prints, beginning 
near the commencement of engraving, and conti- 
nued to the present times,” there weis also 45 
“engraved im the academy of Glasgow,” some of 
them different vicws of that city There had also 
been i the Mcasrs Foulis’ academy a great vari- 
ety of casts from ancient sculptnres, snch as the 
Venus de Medici, the Apollo Belvidere, busts of 
Niobe and most of her children, the Laocoon, the 
principal parts of the ‘Lrajyan column, &e = These 
being left in the college of Glasgow, were destroycd 
in the following manner, as stated by a corrcspon- 
dent of the Glasgow Hourald am October 1852 
“ At the time of clearing out the things that were 
in the ground flat of purt of the college, prepara- 
tory to re-building, these figures had to be re- 
moved, and the yomer’s men had begun to do so, 
but the casts hemg very dirty, and some of them 
heavy, a lig Highlind fallow, one of the jomers, 
said, * We'll mtk them lighter to cay,’ and, with 
un blow of Ins adze, he smashed the Mivhting Gli- 
diator to preces The other voung fellows thonght 
this excellent sport, and at wis now who could 
amash the most! My informant, the Inte Mr 
James Watt, architect, told me of one of the men 
emploved at the job, regretting to hau tht he woos 
hot im time to save these beautiful works of art’ 
Mr Fouls died the sume vear (1776) at Ldn 
lingh, on the mommmg on which he had intended 
setting out for Glaagow on lis return home from 
London = He was twice marned first, fo a sister 
of the celebrated Grech scholar, Dr James Moor 
by whom he lid five daughters, and accondly, to 
a daughter of Mr Boutchet, a seedaman in Edin- 
burgh, and tis dexcendant by this mariage, Mr 
Andrew Fouls, died in great poverty at Kainburgh 
in 1829 

FOULIS AvpReEW, tn eminent punter, young- 
e: brothe: of the preceding, was born in Glasgow 
November 28, 1712 He seems to have been de- 
signed for the church, and, in 1727, 
student at the unwersity of Glasgow, where it is 
supposed he went through a regular course of edu- 
cation He afterwards yomed lus brother Robert 
in business, and with hun bronght out some of the 
finest xpecimens of correct and elegaut printing 
which the eighteenth century produced = Hu 
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name is usually classed with that of his brother, 
the subyect of the preceding article Andrew died 
suddenly, September 18, 1775 

A list of the works piinted by the Foulis bro- 
thers is givon in Watt's Bibliotheca Britannica. 


Frasrr, sometines wntten Fraser, a surname derived 
from the French word fratzes or fraues, strawberries, sever 
strawberry flowers furming part of the armonal bearings of 
fanulies of this name. The first of this surname in Scotland 
was of Norman oryain, and came over with Wilham the Con- 
queror The Chromclea of the Fraser family pretend that 
thor ancestor was one Pierre Fraser, seyneur de 1 ruile, who 
in the reign of Charlomagne, came to Scotland with the ani- 
}axsadors from France to form a league with King Achaius, 
and that lus sun im tle vear 814, became thane of the Isle 
of Man, but all this is mere fable Their account of the cre- 
ution of their arms 14 equally an imvention According t« 
thar statcment, im the ragn of Charles the Sunple of France 
Julius de Berry, 2 nobleman of Bourbon, entertaining that 
monarch with a dish of fine strawberries, was, for the same 
kmghted the gtrawherry flowers, frruses, given him for bis 
anna, and his name chinged from de Berry to Fruseur or 
Frizelle ‘They claim aftity with the family of the duke de 
la Freahiert, im France The first of the namo in Scotland is 
ainderstood to have sottled there in the reign of Malcolm Can- 
non, when surnines firat began to be nsed, and although 
the Frasers afterwards became a powerful and numerous clan 
wo odnverness-shirc, thar carhest settlements were in Kast 
Lothium and Tweeddule 

In the nagn of David the First, Sir Simon Fraser possessed 
hilf of the termtory of Iwath m Fast Lothian (from lnm call- 
ed heith Snmon), and te the monks of Kelso he granted the 
church of hath He had a daughter, Fda, marned to Hugh 
Lorena, and thar dangbter also nimed | da, became the wife 
of Herves, the kings marcchal, propnetor of the other half 
of the territory of Kath, called after hin Keith Hervey He 
was the ancestor of the north country Keiths, earls Mari- 
chal A member of the same tummy, (albert de Fraser, ob- 
tamed the lands of North Hailes, also ui bast Lothian, as a 
vassal of the earl of March and Dunbar, and in said to be a 
witness to a charter of Coapatnick to the mnouks of Coldstream, 
during the reym of Aluxander the First He alwo possessed 
large estates in Fweeddale His eldest son, Oliver de Fraser, 
who floanshed between 1175 and 1199, built Oliver castle, in 
the stire of Peebles, colebrated in historv as the stronghold 
of the herve companion ot Wallace Sir Simon Fraser, of 
whom a memo i yaven afterwards im larger type Dying 
without iasne, Oliver was succeeded by hus nephew, Adam de 
Traser The was the son of OUdard Fraser, Gulbert’s second 
sm who had settled in Peebles-slnre = His son, Laurence 
Fraser, ts witness to a churter uf the ward of Last Nusbet, by 
Patnck earl of Dunbar to the monks of Culdingham, in 1261 
Laurcitiis Fraser domimus de Drumelzier, possessed the 
lands of Muckerston in Roxburghstore, His son, also named 
Laurence lived dunng the wars of succession, and with bis 
cleat: daughter the eatate of Drumelzier went by marnage 
into the family of Tweedie ~The second daughter, marrying 
Dougul Macdougall, carried to him the estate of Mackerston, 
m the reagn of David the Second, and it now belongs to a 
descendant of hia on the female sade 

In the reign of Alexander the Second the cluef of the fam- 
Uy was Bernard de Fraser, supposed to have been the grand- 
son ot the above-named Gilbert, by a third son, whose name 
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is conjectured to have been Simon [Anderson's Hurt. .icc 

of the Frasers, p. 8.] Bernard was a frequent witness to the 
charters of Alexander the Second, and in 123-4 was made 
shonff of Stirling, an honour long hereditary in his tomy 

By his talenta he rised himeelf from being the vassal of 4 
snbject to be a tenant in chief to the king He acquired 
tho ancient terntory of Oliver castle, which he transnuitted to 
Ins postenty He was one of the magnates of Scutland who 
swore to the-perfurmance of the trenty of pewe agreea upon 
between Alexander the Second and Heurv the Third of Eny- 
land at York im 1237, and w sud to have mamed Muey 
Ogilvie, danghter of Gilchrist, thane of Angus, whose mother, 
Marjory, was the sister of Kings Malcolm the I ourth and 
Wilham the Lion, and the daughter of Prince Henry He 
was succeeded by Ins son Sir Gilbert braser who war sherf 
or vicecomes of Fraquur dumng the reins of Alexander the 
Second and his successor He had three sous Simon, hiv hur, 
Andrew, sheriff of Stirling in 1291 and 1298) and Wilham, 
chancellor of Scvtland from 1274 to 1280, and bishop of St 

Andrews from 1279 to hin death in 1297 = He was first dian 
of Glasgow, und was consocrated bishop at Rome by Pope 
Nicholas the Third in 1280) Tn 1283, necording to Wint sun, 
(Chronicles, p. 528,) he obtained for the bishops of St. Au- 
drews, from Alexander the Third, the prvilegt of comme 
money After the death of that monarch, he was ono of thi 

lords of the regency chosen by tle states of Scotland, dunng 
the mmnonty of the infant queen VI irgaret, styled “ the muid- 
en of Norway ,” aud ax such was appointed to treat with the 
Norwegian plenpotcntianies on her aflurs. On the death of 
that princess in 1291, be rendered a compelled honige to 
Edward the First of England, by whom ho was created om 
of the guurdians of Scotland [le was onc of the early ar- 
sertors of the mdependence of his country, and within a month 
after the accemion of John Bshol to the throne, bishop Fra 

ser joined with severn! othirs in a complunt against the 
English monarch for wit’ drawing causes ont of Scotland con 
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Jou, in mariage to lus son and heir, a treaty, styled by Lord 
Hailes, “the groundwork of many more equally honourable 
and ruinous to Scotland.” [Aruale, vol 1 p 284] Bishop 
brauscr died at Artevle im France, 13th September 1297 
Hu body was buried in the church of the friars predicants in 
Pars, but tis heart, enclosed in a rich box, was brought to 
Scotland by lus successor, Bishop Lamberton, and entoinbed 
mm the wall of the cathedral of St. Andrews. [he above re- 
prem ntation of Ins acal ss from Anderson's Diplomata Scotie, 
plite 100, the smallest onc there 

Sir Simon bk rwer, tho cldest son, was a man of great mfin- 
mice and power He posscssed the Innds of Olver castle, 
Niedpath casth, and other lands im lweeddale, and accum- 
panied King \lexander the Second in a pilgrimage to Jona, a 
short (ine provious to the death of that monarch [le was 
kmyhted by Alesander the Hurd, who im the beginning of 
lng ren, conferred on lin the ofhee of high shenff of weed- 
dale, which he held frum 1203 to 1200 He was one of the 
magnates Scotur who, in 1285, cuguged to support Margaret 
of Norway as the successor of Alexander the Llurd, He 
sit an the famous parhament of Bagh in 1290, when the 
marrage of Mugarct with Prinee Ldward of Fingland was 
proposal He supported the tith of Bilol to the throne 
till basely surrendered by himself, and in conjunction with 
his brothers, William and Sir Andrew and lis cousn Sir 
Richard }ruscr, wan appointed an ubitcr by Ball for deter- 
mining the nght of the several competitors to the crown, 5th 
Junc 1291) He swore fualty to Edward the Tinst at Nor- 
haw on the 12th of the xame month, aud agam on 28d Joly 
ut the monastery of Tindorcs He died the sume vear He 
had an only gon, Sir Simon Fruvr, the mnowned patnot, of 
Whom a memoir ws given in larger type, on page 264 of this 
volune. With him may bo sid (in 1800) to have expired 
the direct male hine of the south country Friser, after having 
been the most considerable tamuly im Vecbles shire during 
the Scoto Saxon period of our history, from 1097 to 1306, 
Lhe rums of Ohver castle and the castles of Fraud, Drum- 
inclaicr, and Nacdpath, (views of the last two may be seen in 
Grost’s Antiquitics ) attest ther ancient greatness, Sir Sunon 
had two daughters, who divided is extensive poxsesuons 
between them he elder, Mary, auarmed Sir Gilbert Hay 
of Locherworth, ancestor of the noble fanuly of [weeddale, 
vb Whom devolved, an her mht, the office of sheril of Pee- 
bles. Ihe younger became the wile of Sur Patrick Fleming, 
J ch of theso families 
quartered the annus of Drast: with thar paternal anes, 

Lhe malo representation of the prinupal funy of Freer 
devolved, ou the death of the great Sir Simon, on the uext 
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' gollateral heir, lis uncle, Su Andrew, second son of dir Gal- 
bert Fraser, above mentioned In June 1291 he swore a 

lforerd allie to King Fdward the First at Duntimbne, 

| aud be was proscnt whin Baliol dia homage to Edward, 26th 
Dewember 1292 Tle possinsd the lands of Touch in Stir 
uugehin, Which it us probable were conferred on him when {1 
he became shuril of that county Te Inui also recuved from 

| King Edward the Tint the manor of Struthers and other | 

junds m Fife. Me and dus son ure frequently incutioned in | 

the annals of the ponod for tuar valoruus capluite in detcucy 

vf thar country aginst the Laph bh usurper Heo 18 supposed 

to have dicd about 1308, survivin bus ienowned nephew, Sur 

Suman, only two years. le was, suvs the historian of the fam- 

ily, * the first of the uame of Liaser who established anime 1, | 

terest for baself and lis descendants m the porthern ports 





Bishop fraecr s eel. 


| trary to his engagement and promises, and in prjudice of 


Bahol’s sovereign nghts and authonty = It was at the com- | 
mand of this patnotic bishop that Sir Wilham Wallace, when 
| guardian of the kingdom, put all the English who held them, 
out of ther church benehces in Scotland In 1295 he was 
; one of the commismoners who concluded the futal treaty with | uf Scutland, wud imure especially in liverness-sture, where 

| King Phihp of France, by which the lutter agreed to give ; they have ever siice figured with such renown and distine- 

| Bako) hie mece, the eldest daughter of Charles count of An- | tion” [Anderaona Hest Acc. p to) Me married a wealthy‘ 
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heiress in the county of Cuithness, then and for many centu- 
ries thereafter coinprehended within the aberiffdom of Inver- 
ness, and in nght of his wife he acquired a very large estate 
in the north of Scotland He had four sons, namely, Simon, 
the immediate male ancestor of the lords Lovat («2 Lovat, 
Lord), and whose descendants and dependents (the clan Fra- 
ser), after the manner of the Celts, took the name of Mac- 
Shins, or sona of Sunon, Sir Alexandcr, who obtained the 
extate of Touch, as the appanage of a younger son of whom 
afterwards, nnd Andrew, and James, slain with their bro- 
ther, Simon, st the disastrous hattle uf Halidonhill, 22d July 
1338 

The second son, Sir Alexander, awore fealty to kdward 
the Firat at Berwick, 28th Angunt, 1296 Among axteen 
persons of the nanu of Fraser, Frizel, or Fresle, whose names 
occur in the Ragman Roll as having aworn fealty to King Fd- 
ward, was Sir Richard Freser, styled del Conte dc Duinfrnes, 
who was probably a ccusn of the great Sir Simon Fraser 
Sir Alexander yoined King Robert at his coronation m March 
1806, and wns taken pnsoner by the knghsh vt the battle of 
Methven, 19th June following = He soon, however recovored 
his hberty and was with Bruce m most of his battles, and 
particularly at Bannockburn From that monarch he re- 
ocived charters of vanouws lands in the shires of Kincardine, 
Stirling, and Aberdern, and was shonff of Kimeardine His 
nignature appre at the famous letter sent to the Pope im 
1820, asserting the independence of Scotland = Alexander 
Frisel was one of the guarintees of a truce with the Fnglixh 
1st June 1828 He marned, about 1516, Lady Mary Bruce, 
n mater of King Robert, and widow of Suir Niel Campbell of 
Lachow, and held the appointment of great chimberlan of 
Scotland from 1325 to the death of his royal brother-m-law 
i 1829 He fell nt the battle of Duphn, 12th Angust 1292 
Huw line terminated, before 1355, in a femule descendant 
Margaret, who mherited all lis estates, and carned them ate 
other fannhes, She marred Sir William Keith, great: mana- 
chal of Seotland, and their son, John Keith left bv bia 
wift, a daughter of King Robert. the Second, one son, Robert, 
whose daughter and heiress, Tein, married Alexander, first 
earl of Huntly, on which account (as the dukex of Gordon, 
hefure that title was extinct, did) the marquines of Huntly, 
quarter the Fre r arms with ther own 





Tho ancient family of the Frasers of Philorth, in Aberdeen- 
shire, who have enjoved since 1669 the title of Lord Saltoun, 
waunmediately descended from Wilnam, son of an Alexander 
Fraser, who flourished dunng the carly part of the fourteenth 
eantury, and imhented from hu father the estates of Come 
and Durris in Kincardinestire == This William in at ited erro- 
neovaly m Douglas’ Poerage (Wood's edition, vol inp 473,) 
to have been a son of Sir Alexander, the chaniberlamn, above 
mentioned On the 7th Fuly 1296) among other barons of 
that part of tho country, he awore fealty to Fdwani the First, 
at Fernel, now Farnel, in Forfarshire, being desembed as * the 
aon of the late Alexander Fraser” Hin father, therefore, 
must hare been dead long betore Sir Alexander, the clamber- 
lain, commenced lus carcer = [ dadersons Ifist. Ace of the 
Frasers, p. 38, note] From the loan of documenta, the pre- 
cive relationslup between him and the onginal Frasers of 
Tweeddale cannet now be ascertained William Fraser was 
one of the party who, under the knight of I iddeniale, took by 

the caatle of Edinburgh, 17th Apni 1 H1 Fe was 
killed at the Battle of Durham, 17th October 1346 

His aon, Sir Alexander I raser of Cowie, had a safe-conduct, 
18th October 1566, to go to Fngland, with eight in his com 
pans, to stad at the nniversity of Oxford = From David the 
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Second he had a grant of the office of sheriff of Aberdeen. 
He signalized himsolf at the battle of Otterbourne in 1888, and 
ched not long after 1408. His wife was Lady Janet Ross, 
second daughter and coheiress of Wilham, earl of Ross, and 
from her sister, Enphema, countess of Ross, and her bus- 
band, Sir Walter de Lesley, he had charters of various lands 
in the earldom of Rusa, the whule bemng called the barony of 
Philorth, which thenceforth became the chief designation of 
the famiv By Ladv Janet he had a son, Sir William, who 
succeeded him By a second wife, Elizabeth, daughter of 
fir David de Hanniton of Cadsow, he had another son, Alex- 
ander, ancestor of Sir Peter Fraser of Durris, whose daughter 
and heiress, Carey was the first wife of Charles Mordaunt 
the celebrated earl uf Peterborough and Monmouth 

Sir Wilham Fraser of Philorth, the elder son, succeeded bis 
father before 1413, when he sold the barony of Cowie to 
Wilham Hay of F rrol, constable of Scotland He died before 
1441 By his wife, Lady Mary or F leanor Dougias, second 
danghter of the third earl of Douglas, he had a son, Sir Alex- 
ander, and a daughter, Agnea, marned, in 1428, to Sir Wil- 
ham Forbes of Kinnaldie, who obtained with her the barony 
of Pitahgo 

[ln non, Sir Alexander Fraser of P’Inlorth, was knighted 
by King Tames the Second, and accompanicdl his kinsman, 
the eighth earl of Dovglas, to the jubilee at Rome in 1460. 
He died 7th Apm! 1482 = He had two sons, Alexander, and 
James. Tho latter obtammg from his father the lands of 
Viuinsey, was ancestor of the Frasermof M:niwey, an estate 
which, after being im thar pow ssion for upwarda of three 
ccnturies, War sold by the late Col Fraser to Lord Saltoan 

Alexandsr, the clder son, was succeeded by his son, Sir 
Wilham Frover of Philurth, who died at Pans 5th September 
1613) His son, Alexandtr Fraser of Philorth, (died 12th 
April 1569) had four sons, Alexunder, the eldest, died in 
Lh641, before lun father leaving (bv Ins wife, Lady Beatrix 
hath, fifth daughter of the third earl Marwchal) a son, 
named after jim = William the second son, wan ancestor of 
the Frasers of Techmurvy Thomas, the third son, had a 
charter of the Innds of Strathochin or Strchen, in Aberdeen- 
slur, 11th May 1558 = IIe lind two daughters, coherresses. 
John, the fourth son, a bachelor of divinity, wan abbot of 
Noyon or Compicgne in France, and in 1596, was elected 
rotor of the anivemity of Paria, where he died 19th Apnl 
1609 He was the author of severul treatises 1 philosophy, 
and of the following two works, namely, ‘An Offer to Sub- 
neribers to the Mimstera of Scotiand’s Religion, if they can 
prove themselves to have the True Kirk,’ Pans, 1604, 8v0, 
‘F pistles to the Minuters of Great Brit-n, agamst Sulsenp- 
tion to ther Confeamon of Faith,’ Paris, 1005, 8vo 

Sir Alexander Fraser of Plulorth, the son of the rector's 
eldest brother, succeeded hus grandfather in 1569, and in the 
tollowmg vear he land the foundation of the castle of Fraser 
burgh, which became the chief reaidence of the family He 
wak a man of great public apint, and to him th: town of Fra- 
verburgh owes its muricipal existence as in October 1618 he 
gut it erected into a burgh of regality, after an unavailing 
attempt on the part of the magutrates and council of Aber- 
deen to prevent it. The pansh in which it us situated was 
onginally called Philorth, but the name was changed to Fra- 
serburgh, in honour of Sir Alexander the supenor The 
crons, the jal—now a ruimous edifice—and the court-house, 
were erected by him In 1592 he obtamed a charter from 
the Crown, containing powers to erect and endow a college 
and university at Fraserburgh, and in 1597, the General 
Assembly recommended Mr Charles Ferme (see page 207 of 


tlus volume), then minster of Franerburgh, to be principal, 
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bat nothing further was ever done jn the matter An old 
quadrangular tower of three stories, wluch formed part of o 
large building intended for the proposed college, still stands 
at the west end of the town. Sir Alexander was in preat 
favour with King James the Sixth, to whom he advanced 
weveral large sums of money, about the time of hus marnage 
with the princess Anno of Denmark He was kmghted 11 
1594, at the baptism of Pnnce Henry, and died ut Fraser- 
burgh, 12th April 1623. A portrait of lum by Jameson uw 
at Philorth house, near Fraserburgh, the seat of his descend- 
ant Lord Saltoun rom another panting wm the poxsesm 
of Mr Urquhart of Craigston, an engraving was taken for 
Pinkerton's Soottush Gallery of Portraits, (vol u.) of which 
the subjoined 18 a woodcut 





Sir Alexander marned Magdalen, only daughter of Sir Wal 
ter Ogilvy, of Duningas, and had four sons and three dangh- 
ters. Thomas, the youngest son, was an nutiquary and 
wrote a history of the family 

The eldest son, also Sir Alexander, marned Margaret, eld- 
est daughter of Goorge, seventh Lord Abernethy of Saltonn, 
and, with two daughters, had o son, Sir Alexander Fraser of 
Plulorth, who, on the death of Ins cousin, Alexander, ninth 
Lord Aberncthy of Sxltoun, m 1669, succeeded to that peor- 
age as heir of line, and became tenth Lord Saltoun Se 
Sai toun, Lord 





Frastn, Baron, a title (now domnant) m the pecrage of 
Scotland, conferred hy patent, dated at Holyroodhouse, 29th 
June 1683, on Andrew Fraser, son of Andrew Fraser of hil- 
mundy, Stanywood, and Muchells, Aberdeenshire, descended 
from a branch of the house of Philorth, to him and lus hicirs 
male for ever, beamng the name and arms of Fraser He 
died 10th December 1686 

His sen, also named Andrew, second Lord Fraser, sup- 
ported the cause of the Covenant, and when Montrove pro- 
cooded to Aberdeen on the 30th March 1639, with a com- 
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miggon from the Tables, (as the boards of representatives, 
chosen respectively by the nobality, gentry, burgha, and oler- 
KY, were called,) he was jowed among others by Lord Fraser 
On the departare of Montrowe’s army to the south, the Cove- 
nauters of tne north appointed a committee meeting to be held 
at Turreff on Wednesdav, 24th Apnl, consisting of the earls 
Marchal and Soaforth, Lord Fraser, the master of Forbes, 
wd some of ther kindred and fnends, The meeting was 
afterwards adjourned fill the 20th Mav, whnch led to the his- 
toncal menent styled =the Trot of Turrav,” the old name of 
Turn, which is distinguished as the place where blood was 
first uhed im the cil wank On the th of June followmneg, 
the rovahet army undir the Viseunnt Aboyne proceeded to the 
howe of Muchella, belonging to Lord Fraser, but hearing of 
anang im the south, Abovne abindoned hae intention of be- 
meging it, and returned to Alardecn Lord Frasor was one 
of the parhamentary comnussioners appomted 19th Talv 
1644, for suppressing the insurrection im the north, and for 
proceeding: yamat robels and mihgnants lu the following 
vear he was also one of the comnutter of Fatates, and m 1649 
he war a membcr of the connmitter for putting the kingdom 
ina posture of defence He died 24th May 1674 By his 
wite, «daughter of Haldane of Glancagles, he had a son, An- 
drew, third Lord Fraser, who married Catharine third daugh- 
terof Haugh eighth Lord Lovat, relict of Sir John Sinclar of 
Dunbeath and of Robert first viscount of Arbuthnot He 
hed about the end of 1682 

His son, Charles, fourth Lord Fraser was tried In fore the 
lngh court of jusheary at kdinburgh 29th March 1695, on a 
charge of hych treason, for proclaiming King Tames at the 
cross oat Fraserburgh om June or July 16920 drinking his 
health and that of lux son the protanded prince of Wales 
toreing others to do the same and cursing King William and 
bis adbercnts, amid the fray of guns and pistols, and the 
brandishing of swords. He was found giulty only of drinking 
the healths of King James and his son On the 16th Miv 
the conrt fined him for the offiner two liundred pounds On 
Ins trind the lord advoeite Sir Tames Stewart) protested for 
an ansize of wilful crron if Che puny should acquit: the prinon- 
or, Which, af neceded to, would have sanbjected thom to an 
indutment for giving an unpartial and unbiassed verdict in 
lus favour but Lord Traser on Ins part, protested in the 
contrary because the comnutter of TP states, which had de- 
Gared hing Janes to have ‘forfinited’ the crown and be- 
stowed the same on Wallin and Vary solcimiv enacted aod 
declared ‘that nsnizcs of crror are oa grievance’ | Arnote 
Crommal lela pp TT ud 74 | Four of the jury, evi- 
dently apprehensive of bong bronght to an aystze for the ver- 
diet dalivered im, desired it to bo marked im the record that 
they found the proclamation proved in tens of the mitct- 
ment. These fonr were the muster of Forbes, Sir Alexander 
Calmont oof Cragnallar Patrick Murray of Divingstone and 
James Evlis of Southside = Lord Bargeny was chancellor of 
the ynry, and at deserves to be notiecd an an mndication of the 
feeling of the times that seven peers ind cizht gentiinen of 
distinction who were stummoned as jurork were fined a line 
dred merks each for not obeving the citation The mddle 
verdict of ‘not proven,’ which 1 only known im the caminal 
courts of Scotland appeans to have onpinated in the power 
then possessed by the lord advacute and too freauautly exer- 
ewed before the Revolution of saoyecting an acquittmg jury 
to -u assize of wilful error to save them tron the consequen- 
ces of one of not quilts, aud prevent them from giving m one 
of puulty, contrary to the evidence and their own consciences. 

Lord Fraser took the oaths and Jns seat in parhament, 2d 
Juls 1695, and m the parhament of 1796, he supported the 
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and, but engaged in the rebellion of 1715, 
suppression, kept himself concealed till his 
happened 12th October 1720, owing to a fall 
& precipice near Banff, by which lus skull ws frac- 
he died immedutely He marred Lady Marjory 
second daugliter of the seventh earl of Buchan, 
Simon Fraser of Inverallochy, but had no issue 
Castle Frascr was left by his lordship to her 
her first husband (see ext article). No heir 
han yet become a clamant for the title of Lord 
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The family of Fraser of Castle Fraser, in Roxs shire, are 
descended, on the female side, from the Hon Sir Simon Fra- 
ser of Inverallochy, wecond son of Sinion, eighth Lord Lovat, 
but on the male side their name is Mackenzie. Sir Simon's 
grandson, Charles Fraser, Esq of Inverallochy, heir of line 
to his grandmother, Lady Marjory Frskine, Lady Fro«r, 
had no sons, and his eldest daughter, Martha, marncd Colin 
Mackenzie of Kileoy, by whom «ht hag, with other issue, 
Charles, whose only son was Sir Colin Mackenzie of Kileay, 
baronet, andl Alexander Mackenzie, who aueceeded his mother 
in the estate of Inverallochy, and her youngest sinter, Klizn- 
beth, in that of Castle Fraser, when he assumed the addi- 
tional surname of Frasr by reyal license He early entered 
the army and distinguished himself at the siege of Gibraltar 
On the first battalion of the 78th Highlanders, or Ross-shire 
Buffs, beng embodied in’ February 1793 he was appouted 
lieutenant-colone] of it, and in Su ptember 1794 jomed an ex 
pedition under Major-gcnernl Lord Mulgrave, the ohyert of 
which wan to occupy Zealand On reaching Flushing the 
78th, with other regiunents, was ordered to roinforee the duke 
of York’a army on the Wanl It afterwards became part of 
“he garnaon of Nuneguen, to which place the enemy had Ind 
biege. After the evacuation of that place, the 78th entered 
the third brigade of reserve, which was under the command 
of Lientenant-colonel Mackenzie Fraser 9 Wath his regiment 
he was engaged in all the subsequent movements of the ar- 
my, and in the retreat to Bremen He afterwards served 
La Vendee, and on Indin, which he left im 1R00) When the 
second battalion of the regiment was raised im 1804, he was 
nade colonel of it) Early in 1807, when mayor generi) he 
commanded the arinament which was fitted out im Siely for 
the purpose of vevupying Alexandria, Rosetta, and the ad 
jommg coast of Feyvpt The force undor lis command on 
this veramon consisted of a dotachiment of artillery, the 20th 
light dragoons, the Stat, Sith, 7&th, and two other regimonts 
On the 16th of March he armved with a portion of hus force 
off the Arab's Tower to the west of Alexandna, and having, 
disembarked his troops, the town, on bemg sunninoned, sur 
rendered to him on the 20th of that month He was subse 
quently promoted to be heutenant-general, and sat in several 
parlhaments as member for Roes-shire, his native county 
He died in 1809, having marned Helev, aster of Francia Lord 
Seaforth, and, with 2 dra, had two sons, Charles, Ins herr, 
and Frederico Alexandor Mackenzie, heut -col in the army, 
wnd assist, quarter-master general to the forces in Cannda me, 
Ist, 2d dr of Hume Macleod of Harn, insane 2uily dr of Ste 
Charles Bagot, Governor of Canada. 

The elder son, Charles Fraser of Inverallochy and Castle 
Fraser, 6. June 9 1792 entered the army \oung, and served 
in the Peninsula in 1808-9, in the 52d foot, and in 1812 in 
the Coldstream guarda, in which remment he was a captain 
He was also colonel of the Ross-shire militia. He was MP 
for Rose-shire from 1813 to 1818 Hem. Jane dth dr of Sir 
dchn Hay, Bart. of Hayston, tssue, 4 sona and 5 danghters, 
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The proper Highland clan Fraser,—in Gaells Na Friese- 
laich,—whowe badge is the yew, and battle-cry was “ Castle 
Downe,” (the residence of their chief, from Dena, a eamp or 
fortsfied dwelling,) was that headed by the Lovat branch in 
Inverness-shire, as above mentioned Simon being the mame 
of the first of them who settled in the Highlands, and a com- 
mon namo for their chiefs, they adopted the Gaelic designa- 
tion of MacShimei, that 1s, the sons of Simon They are 
also sometimes called MacImmies. Unlike the Aberdesn- 
shire or Salton Frascrs, the Lovat branch, the only branch of 
the Frasers that became Celtic, founded a tribe or clan, ana 
all the natzves of the purely Gaehe districts of the Aird aud 
Strutherrick came to he called by ther name The Simp- 
sons, sous of Simon, are also considered to be descended from 
them, and the Tweedies of Tweeddale are supposed, on very 
plaumble grounds, to have been originally Frasers. Logan's 
conjecture that the name of Fraser 1s a corraption of the 
Ginehe Friosal, from freth, a forest and sol, o race, the th 
being silent, (that 1, the race of the forest.) however pleas- 
ing to the clan as proving them an indigenous Gaelic tribe, 
may only be mentioned here as a mere fancy of hin own 

The Frasers had their own share of clan feuds and battles, 
but the most reinarkable as well as the most sanguinary con- 
fet in which they were ever engaged was in 1544, with the 
MacDonalds of Clanranald, who had put their chief Dougal 
Mac Ranald to death, and excluded his children from the suc- 
ecasion = Lord Lovat being the uncle of the young Ranald, 
Doug u's eldest son, called Ranald Galda, or the stranger, his 
cause was espoused by the Frasers, fonr hundred of whom, 
the flower of the clan with Lord Lovat +t ther head, joined 
the earl of Huntly, the king’s hentenant mn the north, when, 
with a numerous foree, he marched to crush a threatened n- 
surrection of the Clanranald After penetrating as far as In- 
verlochy im Lochaber, and putting Ranald Galda sn possession 
of Moydert, Huntly retraced his steps, and on arnving at the 
mouth of Glenspean, Lovat left lim with bis own vassals, 
accompanied by Ranald Gulda and o few followers of the Iat- 
ter Near the hoad of the loch they were attacked by a body 
of the Clanranald, amounting to nearly five hundred men 
The bittle that ensued was one of the most bloody and de- 
structive im clan annals, It began with the ducharge of ar- 
rows at a distance but when these were spent both parties 
rushed to close combat, and attacked each other funously 
with their two-handed swords and Lochaber axes. So great 
was the heat of the wenther it bemg the month of July, that 
the combntants threw off their coats, and fought in ther 
shirts, whence the battle received the name of Blar-nan- 
lene, ‘The field of slurts.’ All the Frasers were killed, ex- 
cept one gentleman, James Fraser of Fovers (who was se- 
verely wonnded and left for dead), and four common men, 
wile it us aid, though this is considered meorrect, that only 
eight of the Muacdonalds survived the battle. The bodies of 
Lord Taovat, iis son the Master, who had jomed his father 
soon after the commencement of the action, and Ranald Galda, 
were a few davs after, removed by a train of mourning rela- 
tives, and interred at the pnory of Beauly in the Aird. [Gre- 
gory s Highlands, p 161 ] 

The clan Fraser formed part of the army of the earl of 
Seaforth when in the bemnning of 1645 that nobleman ad- 
vanced to oppose the great Montroxe, who designed to seize 
Inverness, previous to the battle of Inverlochy, in which the 
latter defeated the Campbells under the marquis of Argyle in 
February of that year After the arnval of King Charles the 
Second in Scotland in 16.0, the Frasers, to the amount of 
eight hundred men jomed the troop raised to oppose Crom- 
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well, their chief's son, the master of Lovat being appomted 
ene of the colonels of foot for Inverness and Rova, In the 
summer of 1652 they submitted to Monk, and as Balfour 
says, “condescendit to pay cease,” while other Highland 
clans stood out, and laughed the Lngish to scorn [ Ral- 
four’s Annals, vol 1v p. 849] In the rebelhon of 1715 
under their last famous chief, Simon Lord Lovat (boheaded 
at Towerhill in 1747, of whom a momorr i given on page 
266 of this volume), they did good service to tle government 
by taking possession of Inverness, which was then in the 
hands of the Jacobites. In 1719 also, at the affar of Glun- 
shiel, in whuch the Spamards were defeated on the west count 
of Inverness-shire, the Frasers fought resolutely on the mde 
of government, and took possession of the casth of Brahan, 
the seat of the earl of Seaforth (Om the breaking out of the 
rebellion of 1745, they did not ut first take any part in the 
struggle, but after the battle of Prestonpans, on tho 21st 
September, Lord Lovat “mustered his clan,” aud their tirst 
demonstration 1: favour of the Pretender was to make a ind- 
night attack on the castle of Culloden, bnt found it garrinoned 
and for ther reception On the mornmg of the 
battle of Culloden mx hundred of the Fran ra, under the com- 
mand of the master of Lovat, a fine young man of ninetcon 
effected a junction with the rebel army, and behaved dung 
the achon with chnractersiic valour When the Highland- 
ers wero forced to retreat, the krasoers innrched off with han- 
ners flying and pipes playing in the face of the enemy After 
the battle Charles Fraser, younger of Inverallochy, the leu- 
tenant-colonel of the Fraser regiment, was savagely alain ty 
order of the duke of Cumberland. When nding over thi 
field, the duke observed thin bravo youth Iving wounded 
Raimng himeelf upon his elbow, he looked ut the duke, when 
the latter thus addressed onc of tis offle rx, who afterwards 
hecame a more diatingmshed commander than limpelf 
“Wolfe, shoot me that Highland scoundral who thus dares 
to look on us with so insolent a stare” Wolfe replied, thit 
bis commission was at lis roval highness’ disposal, but that 
he would never consent to become an executioner Other 
officers refusing to comnut this act of butchery, a private sol- 
dier, at the inbuman command of the duke, shot the hapless 
youth before his eves. 

Lord Lovat's eldest son, Sunon Fraser, mister of Lovat, 
afterwards centered the service of government, and rose to the 
rank of Jieut. general in the army = He was at the umvernity 
of St. Andrews, purauing his atudies, when the rclx thon broke 
ont, and was sent for by his father to head the clan in support of 
the Pretender, which he niost roluctantly did = It wan stated 
by a witness on Lord Lovat’s tril, that wiile he was prepar- 
ing one of his lordship’s deceptive letters to the lord president 
Forbes, complaining of the obstinacy of lus son in rushing 
into the rebellion, the master of Lovat came m and on rend- 
mg what he had written at the dictation of his futher, suid, 
“ If this letter goes, I wall go and put the aad dle on the right 
horse." After the battle of Culloden he surrendered Inm- 
self, and was confined in the castle of Fdinburgh till August 
1747, when he proceeded to Glasgow, thero to remain doring 
the king’s pleasure. Being proved to have been forced into 
the rebellion, he m 1750 received a full and free pardon from 
government Soon after he refused an offer winch was made 
to him of s regiment im the French service, but he requested 
permission to be emploved in the Brituh army, and in 1756, 
thongh not poasessed of an inch of land, hus father's eatates 
being under forfeiture, in a few weeks he raised among his 
own kinsmen and clan, a regiment of fourteen hindred men, 
called the 78th or Fraser's Highlanders, of which he was ap 
pointed lheutenant-colonel, 5th January 1757 
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On the regiment s arrival at Halifax the following June, as 
the Highland garb was judged unfit for the climate of North 
America, it was proposed to change it for some warmer uniform 
but the officers and soldiers having set themselves against the 
plan, and being strongly supported in thew opposition by 
Colonel Fraser, it was abandoned =‘ Thanks to our gracious 
clnof,” said a veteran of the regiment, ‘we were allowed to 
wenr the yurb of our fathers, and, m the course of six win- 
tera, ahowed the doctors that they did not understand our 
constitution , for, in the culdest winters, our men were more 
healthy than those regnnents who wore breeches and warm 
clothing” He distinguished bunself at Lousburg, and in the 
uttuck on Quebec, where the ngunent suffered much, and 
where he himself was wounded = Tn the second battle on the 
Heights of Abraham under Gener! Murray, Wolfe's succes- 
sor, Culunel | riser commanded the Ieft wing of the British 
army, and war again wounded = In 1781, dunng lia absence 
in America, he was chosen MP for the county of Inverness, 
and was constantly rechogen till bis death In the force sent 
to Portugal, in 1762, to ditund that kingdom against the 
Spamards, he was a bngadier-gonernl Tha remment having 
been disbanded, Fraser's Highlandcrs wery, in 1775, after the 
breaking out of the Amencin revolutionary war, again em- 
bodied, under the anspecs of ther former chicf, the Hon 
General I rager, who, m reward of lis services, hind, the pre- 
vions year, received trom George the Third a grant of the 
forfuited Lovat estates hin own patrimony — Phe title, how- 
cver, of Lord Lovit, was uot rstored — lhe new regiment, 
of which he was sppomted colonel, consisted of two battal- 
ions of two thousand three hundred and forty Tighlandera, 
and were nunbered the 7ist. When mustered at Glasgow 
in Apml 1762, for embark tion to Amenct a body of om 
hundred and twenty men, who had beet rawed on the fui- 
feited oxtate of Loclnel, with the view of securing the latter a 
compiny, finding that thar own elncf liad not, from illness, 
been able to jon the regunent, heatated to embark without 
hin, bat General Fraser addr sing them in Gaelic, aneceeded 
in removing them «ertples  Guneral Stewart relates: thas 
when he had fimshed spenking an old Highlander present, 
who had aceompanted his son to Glasgow, walked up to hin, 
and with that easy fanular mtercourse which m thowe daya 
aubsisted bv tween the Highlanders and then sup mors, shook 
him bv the hand, excluming, ““Simion, vou arc a goad sol- 
dier, and sy tk bke a inan, ws long as you live Simon of Lo- 
vib wall never du,” alluding to the general's iddress and 
nanner, Which, as was sud, resembled much that of his 
father, Lord Lovat He was cventuully promoted to the rank 
of heutenant geucral and dicd, without smxue, 8th koh 72 
Mrs. Grant of Laggan states: that in him a pleasing exterior 
covered a birge share of hin father’s character, and that ‘ne 
heart wae ¢yer hardcr,—no hands more rap cious than hin” 

General Fras was succeeded by lis hlf-brother, Colonel 
Arelubald Campbell Fraser of Lovat, appomtcd coasul-gen- 
eral at Aluens i 3766, and chosen MP for Inverness alin 
on the general's death in 1782 By Ins watt, Janc, master of 
Walliam Fraser, Faq of Leadclant, lk RS, created a baronet, 
27th November 1806, he had five sone all of whom he sur 
vived On Ing death, in December 1815, the male descend 
ants of Hugh nmth Lord Lovat, became cxtinet, and thi 
male represontation of the fanoly as well as the nght to its 
extenarve entailed estates, devolved ou the junior dessendant 
of Alexander sixth lord, Fhomas Alesandcr Fraser, of Lovat 
and Stncben, who claimed the title of Lord Lovat in the 
peerage of Seotlund and m 1837 was created a peer of the 
United Kingdom bv that of Baron Lovat of Lovat. [See 
Tovar of Lovat, Lord J 
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FRASER, 


His lordship’s great-grandfather, Alexander Fraser of Stri- 
chen, the son of Thomas Fraser of Strichen and Emilia Stew- 
art, second daughter of James Lord Donne, was an eminent 
Judge of the court of session He paseed advocate 28d June 
1722, and was afterwards one of the commissaries .*Edin- 

Adruttod a lord of seraion 5th June 1780, he took 
his seat by the title of Lord Strichen, and was appointed a 
lord of jasticuary, 11th June 1785 Being one of the judges 
at the autumn circuit court at Inverness that year, he was 
met a few miles from the town, by Ins kinsman Simon Lord 
Lovat, attended bv a great retinue, eager to honour and con- 
gratulate him on his new judicial dignity Having been ap- 
pointed general of the Scottish Mint in 1764, he resigned lux 
peat as a justiciary judge, but retained his office in the court 
of session till his death He is remarkable for having sat the 
anusually long period of forty-five years on the bench At 
the time of the great Douglas cause in 1768, he was the old- 
eat Scottish judge, being of no lesa than twonty-four yearn 
longer standing than any of bis brethren He 14 supposed to 
have been one of the judges at the famous trial of E.ffe Deuns 
m 1786, on which Sentt's novel of ‘ Tho Heart of Mid Lothn- 
an’ w fonnded He married in 1781, the countess of Bute, 
and died eat Strichen house, Aberdeenshire, 15th February 
1776, at the age of 76 [Sents Mag vol xxxvii p 111] 


Sir Win Fraser, of Leadclune, F RS , and Lider Brother of 
the Trinity House, created a baronet in 1806, dexoended from 
Alexander, 2d son of Hugh 2d Lord Lovat, was in the ser- 
vice of the EF 1 C, and commanded two of their ships, ‘the 
Lord Manafield,’ in 1772, which was lost in coming out of the 
Rengal river in 1778, and ‘the earl of Mansficld,’ froin 1777 
to1785 He had 8 sons and !1 dra, and died Feb 10, 1818, 

His eldest son, Sir Win Fraser, 2d bart. died unmarried, 
Deo. 28, 1827, in India, where he had an official appomtment, 
Sir Wilhain's surviving brother, Sir James John Fraser, 3d 
hart., a lieut. colonel in the arn, served with the 7th hus 
exrs in Spam, and was on the staff at Waterloo He marned 
Charlotte Anne, only elild of Daneel Craufurd, kag, and 
niece of the gallant Major-general Robert Craufurd, killed at 
Oiudad Rodngo. He died June 5, 1834 leaving three sona, 

The eldeat son, Sir Wilham Auguatus Fraser, dth baronet, 
born in 1826, graduated BA and MA at Christ church, 
(Oxford, and in 18647 was appointed an officer in the Inst life 
guards, and subsequently captum In 1852 and 1857 he wan 
MP for Barnstaple Hin brother, Charles Craufurd, heut.- 
colunel 11th hussara, V C 1861, was at one time aide-de- 
camp to the lurd-heutenant of Ireland, and Jnghly distin- 
guished himself in India [ho 3d brother, James Keith, is 
a captain first lite guards.(1860) 

FRASER, Sir Simon, a renowned warrior and 
patriot, the son of Sir Simon Fraser, last lord of 
Tweeddale and Oliver castle, Peebles-shire, who 
died in 1299, and Mary, eldeat daughter of Sir 
John Bisset of Lovat, the clucf of the Biasets, was 
born in 1257) With his father aud family he ad- 
hored faithfully to the interest of John Baliol, till 
the latter himself betrayed his own causo In 
1296, wheh Edward the First invaded Scotland, 
Sir Simon was one of those trac-hearted patriots 
whom the English monarch carried with him to 


England, where he continued close pusoner for 
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eight months. In June 1297 he and his cousin, 
Sir Richard Fraser, submitted to Edward, and en- 
gaged to accompany that monarch in his designed 
expedition to France, bat requested permission to 
go for a short time to Scotland, pledging them- 
selves to deliver up their wives and children for 
their faithfal fulfilment of the engagement. 

On his return to his native country, Sir Simon, 
not considering his forced obligation with King 
Edward binding in conscience, joined Sir William 
Wallace, guardian of the kingdom, and gave so 
many distinguished proofs of his valour and patri- 
otism, that when that illustrious hero, In a full 
nasembly of the nobles at Perth, resigned his 
double commission of general of the army and 
guardian of the kingdom, Sir Simon Fraser was 
chosen his successor in the post of commander of 
the Scots army, while Sir John Comyn of Baden- 
och, Wallace's greatest enemy, was appointed 
guardian, on account of his near relation to the 
crown 

In summer 1302, two separate English armies 
were sent into Scotland, the one commanded by 
King Edward in person, and the other by the 
prince of Wales, his son (afterwards the unfortu- 
nate Edward the Second), but the Scots, prudent- 
ly avoiding a regular engagement, contented them- 
selves with lntercepting the English convoys, and 
cutting off detached parties of the encmy In theo 
Ineantime a truce was agreed upon till November 
80, which was prolonged till Easter 1808 But 
the English general broke the truce, and passed 
the borders in February, at the head of thirty 
thousand well-appointed soldicra Meeting with 
no opposition on their march, for the convenience 
of forage, and to enable them to harass the coun- 
try the more effectually, they divided into three 
bodies, and on the 24th of that month, advanced 
to Roslin uear Edinburgh, where they encamped 
at a cousideiuble distance from each other The 
Scots leaders, Sir John Comyn and Sir Simon 
Fraser, hastily collecting about ten thousand men 
together, marched from Biggar during the night, 
and next day defeated in succession the three 
divisions of the English army, or rather the three 
separate armies of English This happened Feb- 
ruary 25, 1802-3 This victory raised the charac- 
ter of the Scots for courage all over Europe. and 
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FRASER, 


Sir Simon Fraser's conduct on the occasion is spo- 
ken of In high terms by our ancient historians. 
Fordun, in his Scotichronicon, says, that he was 
not only the main instrament in gaining this re- 
markable batele, but in keeping Sir John Comyn 
to his duty as guardian during the four years of 
his admini¢fration 

Highly incensed at this threefold defeat at Ros- 
lin, Edward entered Scotland in May following, 
at the head of a vast heterogeneous host, consist- 
ing of English, Irish, Welsh, Gascons, and some 
recreant Scots Not being able to cope with such 
a force in the open ficld, most of the nation betook 
themselves to strong castles and mountains imac- 
ceasible to all but themselvas, while the English 
monarch penetrated as far as Caithness Bemg 
thns in a manner in possession of the country, the 
guardian, Sir John Comyn, and niany of the no- 
bility, submitted to him in February 1303-4, but 
Sir Simon Fraser refusing to do so, was amoug 
those who were expiessly excepted from the gen- 
eral conditions of the capitulation made at Strath- 
orde on the 9th of that month Jt was also pro- 
vided that he should be banished for three years 
not only from Scotland but from the dominions of 
Edward, including France, and he was ordered, 
besides, to pny a fine of three years’ rent of his 
lands 

Sir Simon, in the meantime, concealed himselt 
in the north till 1806, when he jomed Robert the 
Bruce, who im thot ycar asserted his right to the 
throne It is probable that he was present at 
King Robert's coronation at Scone, as we find him 
at the fatal battle of Methven soon after, on 
which occasion the king owed lus life to his valour 
and presence of mind, having been by him three 
timea rescued and remounted, after having had 
three horses killed under him He escaped with 
the king, whom he attended into Argylestire, and 
was with him at the battleof Dalry On the sep- 
aration of the small party which accompamied 
King Robert, Sir Simon, it {s thought, also left 
him for a short period But after the king had 
lurked for some time among the hills, Sir Simon, 
with Sir Alexander his brother, and some of his 
friends, rejoined him, when they attacked the 
castle of Inverness, and then marched through 
the Aird, afterwards the country of the clan 
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Fraser, to Dingwall, taking the castle there, and 
thereafter through Moray, all the fortresses sur- 
rendering to Bruce on their way. 

In 1307 Sir Simon was, with Sir Walter Logan 
of the house of Restalrig, treachorously selzed by 
some of the adherents of the enrl of Buchan, one 
of the chiefs of the Comyns, who sent them in 
irons to London When such men as the earl of 
Athol, Niel, Thomas, and Alexander Bruce, the 
king’s brothers, Sir Christopher Seaton, and his 
brother John, Herbert Norham, Thomas Bois, 
Adam Wallace, brother of Sir William, and that 
great hero himself, were put to death, Sir Simon 
Fraser and Sir Walter Logan had nothing to expect 
from Edward's mercy Accordingly they were 
both beheaded, but Sir Simon's fate was more 
severe than was that of any of the rest He was 
kept in fetters while in the Tower, and on the day 
of execution he was dragged through the strectsa 
as a traitor, hanged on a high gibbet as a thief, 
and his head cut off asa murderer His body, 
after being exposed for twenty days to the deri- 
sion of the mob, was thrown across a wooden 
horse, and consumed bv fire, while his head was 
fixed on the pomt of a lance, and placed near 
that of Sir Wilham Wallace on London Bridge 
Agninst these merciless executions, which were 
more dishonouring to Edward's memory than to 
the illustious patriots, his victims, the lord chief 
Justice of England remonstiated with dignity, de- 
claring to the savage monarch, ‘That he had no 
authority to put prisoners of war to death" But 
Edward turned a deaf ear to all such remonstran- 
ces. For Simon's issue see previously, page 259 
of this volume 

FRASER, Sik ALEXANDFR, physician to Charles 
the Second, belonged to the ancient family of Fra- 
ser of Durris He was educated im Aberdeen, 
and by lus professional gaims and fortunate mar- 
ringe was enabled to re-purchase the inheritance 
of tus forefathers We are told that “he was 
wont to compare the air of Durr to that of 
Windsor, reckoned the finest m England” He 
accompamed Charles the Second in his expedition 
to Scotland in 1650, and seems to have been par- 
ticularly obnoxious to the Covenanters On the 
27th September of that year he and several others, 
described ax “ profaine, scandalous, malignant 
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and disaffected persons,” were ordered by the 
committee of Estates to remove from the court 
within twenty-fonr hours, under pain of im- 
prisonment His name is conspicuous a the 
Rolls of the Scottish parliament during the reign 
of Charles the Second, and occurs occasionally in 
the pages of Pepys. Spottiswoode, in his History 
of the Church of Scotland, speaks highly of his 
learning and medical skill He died in 1681 

FRASER, Simon, twelfth Tord Lovat, one of 
the most remarkable of the actors in the rebellion 
of 1745, was the second son of Thomas Frascr, 
styled of Beanfort, by Sybilla, daughter of Mac- 
leod of Macleod, and was born In 1667 Beau- 
fort was another name of Castle Doumie, the chief 
seat of the family, and did not belong to Simons 
father at the time of his birth He had a small 
house in Tanich, in the parish of Urray, Ross- 
shire, where it is supposed that the fature Lord 
Lovat was born At the proper age he became a 
student at King’s college, Old Aberdeen, the fa- 
vourite university of tho Celts, and m 1694, while 
prosecuting lis studies, he accepted of a commis- 
sion in the regiment of Lord Murray, afterwards 
earl of ‘Tullibardine, procured for him by his cou- 
sin, Hugh Lord Lovat Having, in 1626, accom- 
panied the Intter to London, he fonnd means to 
ingratiate himself so much with lus lordship, that 
he was prevailed upon to make a universal be- 
quest to him of all his eatates in case he should 
dic without male issue On the death of Lord 
Lovat soon after, Simon Fraser began to atvle 
himaclf master of Lovat, while his father, ‘* Tho- 
mas of Beaufort,” took possession of the honours 
and ostates of the family To render his claims 
indisputable, however, Simon paid his addresses 
to the daughter of the late lord, who had assumed 
the title of baroness of Lovat, and having pre- 
valled on her to consent to elope with him, would 
have carried his design of marrying her into exe- 
cution, had not their mntual confident, Fraser of 
Tenechiel, after conducting the young lady forth 
one winter night in such precipitate haste, that 
she is said to have walkod barefooted, failed in 
hia trust, and restored her again to her mother 
The heiress was then removed ont of the reach of 
bus artifices by her uncle, the marquis of Athol, to 
hie stronghold at Dunkeld 





SIMON. 


Determined not to be baulked in his object, the 
master of Lovat resolved upon marrying the lady 
Amelia Murray, dowager baroness of Lovat, but 
as she would not consent to the match, he had re- 
course to compulsory measures, and, entering the 
house of Beaufort, or Custle Dounie, where the 
lady resided, he had the nuptial ceremony per- 
formed by a clergyman whom he brough: along 
with him, and immediately afterwards, it is sad, 
forubly consummated the marriage before wit- 
nesses He afterwards conveyed her, her brother 
Lord Mungo Murray and Lord Saltoun, whom 
he had forcibly seized at the wood of Bunchrew, 
on his return from a visit to her at Castle Dounie, 
to the island of Aigas, where he kept them for 
some time prisoners Having by these proceed- 
ings incurred the enmity of the marquis of Athol, 
who was the brother of the dowager Lady Lovat, 
he was, mm consequence of a representation made 
to the privy council, intercommuned, letters of 
““flre and sword” were issucd against lim and all 
his clan, and on Sept 5, 1698, he and ten other 
persons of the name were tiied, in absence, before 
the high court of justiciary for high treason, rape, 
and other crimes, when being found guilty of trea- 
son, to which the lord advocate restricted the 
charges in the indictment, they were condemned 
to be executed, and their lands declared forfeited 
His father having died in 1699, he assumed the 
title of Lord Lovat, but in consequence of the 
proceedings agaist hin) he was compelled to quit 
the kingdom After a short stay m London, he 
went to France, for the purpose of lodging a comn- 
plaint ayainst the marquis of Athol with the ex- 
led king at St Germains, after which he had the 
addieas to obtain an interview with King Wil- 
ham, who was then at Loo in the Umted Provin- 
ces, and having obtained, through the influence of 
the duke of Argyle, a remission of his sentence, 
and a pardon of all crimes that could be alleged 
against him,—which, however, was restricted, on 
passing the Scottish seals, to the crime of which he 
had been found guilty ,—he ventured to return to 
Scotland He was immediately cited before the 
high court of justiciary, on 17th February 1701, 
for the outrage done to the dowager Lady Lovat, 
and, not appearing, he was ontlawed On the 


119th Febrnary 1702 her ladyship presented a peti- 
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tion against him for letters of intercommuning, 
for levying the rents of the Lovat estates, which 
a second time were granted against him and his 
abettors. He now deemed it advisable to return 
to France, which he reached in July of that year, 
after the accession of Queen Anne to the throne 
Previous fo his departure from Scotland, he had 
visited several of the chiefs of clans and principal 
Jacobites in the lowlands, and engaged them to 
grant him a general commission engaging to take 
up arms in support of the Stnart cause, possessed 
of which he mmediately joined in all the intrigues 
of the exiled court of St Germains, and even 
managed to obtaim some private interviews with 
Louis the Fourteenth. By that monarch a valua- 
ble sword and some other tokens of reminiscence 
were bestowed on hin ns a mark of his confidence 
He bad also some meetings with two of the Freuch 
ninisters of state, on a project which he had pro- 
posed to the ex-queen, Mary of Modena, acting mn 
her son’s name, a boy at that time of only four- 
teen years of age, for the mvasion of Scotland and 
the raising of the Highland clans 

He returned to Scotland in 1703, with a volo- 
nel’s commission in the Pretender’s service, and 
accompanied by Jolin Murray, brother of Marray 
of Abercurnes, who was authorised to ascertain 
if Lovat's representations, as to the intentions of 
the Jacobite chiefs, had been warranted by them 
Immediately afte: Ins retarn he had interviews 
with his cousin Stuart of Appin, Cameron of [o- 
chiel, the laird of MacGregor, Lord Drummond, 
and others, on the subycct of a rising, but meeting 
with little encouragement, he resolved to betray 
the whole plot to government, which he did in a 
secret audience with the duke of Quecnsberry, 
who was then at the head of Scottish affairs On 
his re-appeaiance in Scotland, letters of “fire and 
sword” had again been issued against him and his 
followers, and he prevailed on Queensberry to 
grant him a pass to London, that he might be out 
of the reach of danger With his grace le had 
some more secret-intersicws m Londun, and soon 
after he returned to France, by way of Holland, 
with the object of obtaining for government fur- 
ther secret information about the projects of the 
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exiled court In passing through Holland he as- | session of the rebels 
stuned the disguise of an officer in the Dutch ser- , country, he was just in time to be of considerabl 
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vice, but soon after his arrival in Paris, ho was, 
by the French government, at the Instance of the 
exiled queen, arrested, sent to the Bastillo, and 
afterwards imprisoned for three years in the castle 
of Angoulome, and seven years in the city of 
Saumur, where he is said to have taken priest's 
orders, and become a renowned popular preacher. 

After making many fruitless efforts to regain 
his hberty,—the exiled court having refused to 
vanction his release,—he at last resolved, on the 
death of Queen Anne, to endeavour to make his 
escape, which he effected with the aid of Major 
Frazer, one of his kinsmen, who had beon sent 
over by his clan to discover where ho was, and to 
learn his intentions, mm the event of an insurrection 
in favour of the Stunts Reaching Boulogne in 
safety, and there lirmg a boat, they sailed on 
14th Novembe: 1714, and after 2 storm, landed 
at Dover next afternoon On his arrival in Lon- 
don, he kept himself concealed for some time , but 
at the imatigation of lus enemy the marquis of 
Athol, a warrant was issued against lim, and on 
the 11th of the following June, he was arrested in 
his lodgings in Soho Square, and, with the major, 
kept for some time in ao sponging house, but at 
last obtained Jus liberty, on the earl of Suther- 
land, John Forbes of Culloden, and some other 
gentlemen, becoming bail for lim to the extent of 
£5,000 

He remained in | ondon tall October 1715, when 
the rebellion having broken out, he returned to 
Scotland as one of Ins brother John's attendants, 
being stall under the sentence of outhiwry = In p 
Vindication of lis conduct addressed to Lord Islay 
he says, that on this occasion he was taken 
prisonea: at Newcastle, Longtown, near Carlisle, 
Dumfries, and Lanark, but succeeded in reaching 
Surling We proceeded thence to Edinburgh, to 
embark at Leith for the north, but had not been 
there two hours when he was apprchended by or- 
der of the lord justice clerk, and would lave been 
sent to the castle had he not been delivered, he 
does not say how, by Provost Juin Campbell A 
few days after he sailed from Leth with John 
Forbes of Culloden, but their vessel was pursued 
and fired upon by several large Fife boats in pos- 
On siriving in lus own 
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service to the royal cause and to his own inter- 
esta. Joining two hundred of his clan who were 
walting for him under arms In Stratherrics, he 
concerted a plan with the Granta, and Duncan 
Forbes of Culloden, afterwards president of the 
court of session, for recovering Inverness from the 
rebels, in which they were successful For his 
seal and activity on this occasion he had his re- 
ward The young baroness of Lovat had mar- 
ried, in 1702, Alexander Mackenzie, younger of 
Prestonhall, who thereupon assumed the name of 
Fraser of Fraserdale, but engaging in the rebel- 
lion of 1716, he was obliged to leave the country, 
and being outlawed and attainted, his liferent of 
the estate of Lovat wan bestowed, by a grant 
from the Crown, dated 238d Angnat 1716, on Si- 
mon, Lord Lovat, ‘for his many brave and loyal 
services done and performed to his majesty,” par- 
ticularly in the late rebellion A memorial in Ins 
lordship's favour, signed hy about seventy imdivi- 
duals, including the earl of Sutherland, the members 
of parliament and the sheriffs of the northern coun- 
ties, having been presented to the king, George 
the First, his pardon had been granted on the 10th 
of the preceding March, and on the 28d June fol- 
lowing he had a private audience with his majes- 
ty In 1721 he voted by list at the election of a 
representative peer, when his title was questioned 
His vote was again objected to at the gencral 
| elections of 1722 and 1727 In consequence of 
\| which, he brought a declaration of his right to the 
‘| title before the court of session, and their jndg- 
ment, pronounced July 8, 1780, was iv his favour 
To prevent an appeal, a compromise was entered 
into with Hugh Mackenzie, son of the baroneas, 
who, on the death of his mother, had assumod the 
| title, whereby, for a valuable consideration, be 
| ceded to Simon Lord Lovat his claim to the hon- 
ours and his right to the cstate after his father’s 
death 
Althongh Lord Lovat had deemed it best for 
his own purposes to join the friends of the gov- 
ernment in 1715, he was, nevertheless, throughout 
his whole carcer, a thorough Jacobite in principle, 
and in 1740 he was the first to sign the Associa- 
tlon for the support of the Pretender, who pro- 
mised to create him duke of Fraser, and lieutenant- 
general, and general of the Highlands On the 
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breaking out of the rebellion in 1745, he sent his 
eldest son, mnoch against the young man's inclina- 
tion, with a body of his clan to join the army 
under Prince Charles, while he himself remained 
atkome After the disastrous defeat at Culloden, 
the young Pretender took refnge, on the evening 
of tho battle, at Gortnleg, the house of one of the 
gentlemen of his clan, near the Fall of Foyers, 
where his lordship was then living, and not at 
Castle Donnie, as erroneously supposed by Sir 
Walter Scott According to Mrs Grant of Lag- 
gan’s account of the mecting, Lovat expressed 
attachment to lim, but at the same time re- 
proached him with great asperity for declaring 
his intention to abandon the enterprise entirely 
‘‘Remember,” said he fiercely, ‘your great an- 
cestor, Robert Brnee, who Jost eleven battles, and 
won Scotland by the twelfth” Lovat himself 
afterwards ritired from the pursuit of the king's 
forces to the mountains, bnt not finding himself 
safe there, he escaped im a boat to an island in 
Loch Morar Thither he was pursued, taken pris- 
oner, being found concealed in a hollow tree, with 
lis legs muffled in flannel, and carried to London 
Hia trial for high treason commenced before the 
House of Lords, March 7, 1747 He was found 
guilty on March 18, sentence of death was pro- 
nounced next day, and he was beheaded on 
Tower [fill, April 9, 1747, in the eighticth year of 
his age His behaviour while in the Tower was 
cheerful and collected When advised by his 
friends to petition the king for mercy, he abso- 
lutely refused, saying he was old and infirm, and 
his life was not worth asking iis estates and 
honours were forfeited to the Crown, but the for- 
mer were restored in 1774 to his eldest son, as 
already mentioned on page 263 of this volume 
Lord Lovat's appearance, in his old age, was 
grotesque and singular Besides his forced mar- 
riage with the dowager Lady Lovat above de- 
scribed, he entered twice, durng that lady's life, 
mto the matrimonial state, first, in 1717, with 
Margarct, fourth daughter of Ludovick Grant of 
Grant, by whom he had two sons and two dangh- 
ters, and, secondly, m 1733, after that lady's 
death, with Primrose, fifth daughter of John 
Campbell of Mamore. brother to the duke of Ar- 
gvle Bv this Indy he had one son The lady's 
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objections to the marriage he is seid to have over- 
come by the following stratagem She received a 
letter purporting to be from her mother, In a dan- 
gerous state of health, deairing her presence in a 
particular house in Edinburgh On hastening to 
the house indicated, she found Lovat waiting for 
her there, “when he informed her that the house 
was devoted to purpores which stamped infamy 
on any female who was known to have entered it 
To save her character, she marned him, but 18 sad 
to have been treated by him with ao much bar 
barity as to be obliged to leave his honse, when 
ho was forced to allow her a separate mainte- 
nance Of the eldest son, General Simon Fraser, 
born 19th October, 1726, an account has been al- 
ready given (see page 265 of this volume) The 
second son, Alexander, born in 1729, softer serv - 
ing in the army abroad, returncd to the Migh- 
lands with the title of brigadier  Janct, the eld- 
er danghter, marricd Macpherson of Clunie 
Syhilla, the younger, died unmarried On the 
faith of his ‘Memoira written by himaelf im the 
French language,’ Lord Lovat has been admitted 
into Walpok's list of Royal and Noble Authors 
The sulyoined woodcut 13 taken from dus well- 
known portrut by Hogarth 
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FRASER, Rosert, F B.S., an eminent statis- 
tical writer, eldest son of the Rev George Fraser, 
minister, firat of Redgorton, and afterwards of 
Monedie, Perthshire, a lineal descendant of one of 
the Frascra of Farraline in Strathernick, was born 
in the manso of Redgorton, about 1760 At an 
early age he was sent, with his cousin, the cele- 
brated antiquarian, Thomas Thomson, Esq , of the 
General Registe: Tlouse, Edinburgh, to the uni- 
versity of Glasgow, and placed under the care of 
their uncle, Professor Traill of that college Here 
he became remarkable for the accuracy and extent 
of his scholarship, and was adinitted to the degree 
of master of arts before he was fifteen years of 
age He studied for the Church of Scotland, but 
on leaving college he went as a tutor to a family 
in the Isle of Man, and afterwards proceeded to 
London, where he attracted the notice of Mr Pitt, 
then pnme mister, and was employed by the 
government in various statistical inquiries regard- 
mg the Isle of Min, and the counties of Devon 
and Cornwall He subsequently obtained an offi- 
cial appomtmrent in the establishment of the prince 
of Wales (afterwards George the Fourth) As he 
had shown considerable zeal and ability m his en- 
deavours to increase the resomces of the conutry, 
by improvements in the fisheries and mining in- 
terests of Grent Britain and Jreland, he was ap- 
plied to, im 1791, by the earl of Breadalbane, to 
accompany him on ot tour through the Western 
Isles and Haghlands of Scotland, with a view to 
the discovery of the best means of promoting the 
welfare of the inhabitants On making applica- 
tion for lewe to the prince of Wales, he received 
from hie royal highness # note, of which the fol- 
lowing is an extract “ Whatever neglect may 
happen m the department intrusted to you in my 
nffaira, I think it is of so much consequence to the 

‘improvement of those counties that the carl of 
Breadalbane shonld interest himself about them, 
that you have not only my leave, but my best 
wishes for your sueeess, and if on your return you 

have anything von would wish to report, I myself 
will take it to the king as I know there is nothing 
nearer his miuyesty’s heat than the desire of pro- 
| moting the happiness and prosperity of those parts 
| of the kingdom " 
Mr Fraser was subsequently chosen by the 
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| 
| government to carry out a series of statistical sur- 
| veys in Ireland, and he was the means of origi- 
nating several important works in that country, 
| amoug others the celebrated harbour of Kings- 
town, (sometimes called Queenstown,) in the 
| nelghbourhood of Dublin. He died in 1831. His 
eldest son, the Rev Robert William Fraser, M A, 
| became, in 1844, minister of the parish of St 
| John's, Edinburgh. is next brother, Major 
Wilham Fraser, Hon East India Company’s ser- 
| vice, founded the celebrated stud of the Company 
| at Pasa, of which he was appointed superintend- 
| ent. He was on the staff of Sir David Baird at 
| the storming of Seringapatam, and translated from 
| the Persian, a valnable work on horsemanship, 
which was printed at Calcutta in 1402, 4to 
| Mr Fraser's works are 


Statistical Account of the County of Wexford, &vo 
| General View of the Agriculture and Mineralogy of the 
' County of Wicklow Dubhn, 1801, 8v0 
l Gleanings in Ireland particularly respecting its Agncul- 
| ture, Mines, and Fishernes. London, 1802, 8vo 
Letter to the Right Hon Charles Abbot, Speaker of tle 
House of Commons, on the most effectual Means for the Ini- 
| provement of the Coasts and Western Islands of Scotland, 

and the extension of the Fishenes London, 1808, 8vo. 
| The Statistical Account of the Counties of Devon and 
1 Cornwall, drawn up and printed by ordor of the Honse us 
' Commons. London, 1804, 4to. 
Roviow of the Domestic Fishenes of Great Brit du und Tre- 
land. Edinburgh 1818, 4to 


FRASER, Ropent, an ingenious poet, remark- 
able also for his facility in the acquisition of lan- 
guages, the son of a sea-faring man, was born 
June 24, 1798, 1n the village of Pathhead, parish 
of Dysart, Fifeshire Jn the summer of 1802 he 
was sent to a school in his native village, end af- 
ter being eightcen months there, and about four 
| years at another achool, he went to the tuwn’s 

school of Pathhead, and carly in 1809 commenced 
| the study of the Latin language In 1812 he was 
: apprenticed to a wine and spirit merchant 1m Kirk- 
' ealdy, with whom he remained four yeara In the 
| summer of 1813 he was afflicted with an abscess 
| to his right arm, which confined him to the house 
| for several months, dunng which time he stndied 

the Latin language more closely than ever, and 
| afterwards added the Greck, French, and Italian , 

and acquired a thorough knowledge of general lit- 
| et 

In 1817, on the expiry of his apprenticeship, he 
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became clerk or book-keeper to a respectable iron- 
monger in Kirkcaldy, and in the spring of 1819 he 
commenced business as an ironmonger in that 
town, in partnership with Mr James Robertson. 
In March 1820 he marricd Miss Ann Cumming, 
who, with eight children, survived him His lel- 
sure time was invariably devuted to the acquisl- 
tion of knowledge, and in September 1825 he 
commenced the stady of the German language. 
About this period his shop was broken into during 
the nyht, and jewellery to the value of £200 sto- 
len from it, of which, or of the robbers, no trace 
was ever (discovered 

Having made himself master not only of the 
German bnt of the Spanish languages, he translated 
from both various pieces of poetry, which, as well 
as KomMe original productions of his, evincing much 
simplicity, grace, and teuderness, appeared in the 
Edinburgh Literary Gazette, the Edinburgh Lit- 
erary Journal, and various of the newspapers of 
the period 

In Angust 1888 his copartuership with Mr 
Robertson was dissolved, and he commenced bus- 
ness on his own account Owing, however, to 
the sudden death, in 1886, of a friend in whose 
pecunnuy affairs he was deeply involved, and the 
decline of his own health, bis business, notwith- 
standing Ins well-known steadiness, industry, and 
application, did not prosper, and, in 1887, he was 
under the necessity of compounding with his cred- 
itors It is much to his credit that several -re- 

| spectable merchants of his native town offered to 

become security for the composition 

In March 1888, he was appointed editor of the 
Fife Herald, and on leaving Kirkcaldy he was, on 
Anguat 31st of that yenr, entertained at a public 
dinner by a numerous party of his townsmen, 
when he was presented with a copy of the Ency - 
clopedia Britannica, seventh edition, as a testi- 
momal of respect for his talents and private char- 
acter Declining health prevented him from long 
exercising the functions of an editor, and on being 
at last confined to bed, the duties were performed 
for him by a friend In the intervals of acute 
pain he employed himself in arranging his poems 
with a view to publication, and among the last 
acta of his life was the dictation of some Norwe- 
gian or Danish translations He died May 232, 
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1889 His ‘ Poetical Remains,’ with a well written 
and discriminating memoir of the author by Mr 
David Vedder, was published soon after his death 


FrewpDeavant, Viscount, a title in the peerage of Scot- 
land (now extinct), conferred in 1642, on James Crichton, 
eldest son of J Crichton of Frendraught, 1 Aberdeenshire, 
the seventh in direct descent from the celebrated Lord Chan- 
cellor Crichton, and the fifth from the chancellor’s grandson, 
the third Lord Onchton, in whom that title was forfeated 24th 
February 1484, (see Catcuton, Lord, vol i. p. 725). The 
father of the first Viscount Frendraught uw the subject of the 
well-known ballads of ‘the Burning of Frendraught,’ and 
‘Frennet Hall,’ both founded on the following circumstances 
A dupute having occurred between hin and Wilham Gordon 
of Rothiemay on Ist January 1630, a rencontre ensued 
which Rothemay was killed, and several persons hurt on 
both sides. To prevent farther feud, the marquis of Huntly, 
as the fmend of both parties, interfered, and directed Fren- 
draught to pay fifty thousand merks to Rothiemay's widow, 
as compensation for the loss of her husband. On the 27th of 
the following Septennber, the laird of Frendraught being with 
Robert Crichton of Condlaw, and Jnines Lesly, son of Lesly 
of Pitcaple, another quarrel enaued, when Condlaw shot 
young Lesly through the arm, and was, in consequence, put 
ont of Frendraught’s company In the following month the 
latter went to vixit the marquis of Huntly at the Bug of Gight, 
when the laird of Pitesple, at the head of thirty horsemen, 
rode up to demand sntisfaction for the wound of his son 
Huntly endeavoured to convince the angry lurd that Fren 
draught was not the cause of Jus son's wound, and as Piten 
ple atill vowod vengeance, sent rendraught home under a 
strong escort, commanded by his son Viscount Aboyne, the 
“ Lord John” of the ballad, and young Gordon of Rothemay, 
the son of lin who had been killed On arnving at Fren- 
draught castle, thes were well entertmned, and pressed to 
remain all night, which they unfortunately consented to do, 
and were placed for the mght in a tower in rooins one above 
the other About midmght a fre broke out in the tower so 
suddenly, and burnt so funously, thut Aboyne, Rothemay 
and ther attendants, sx in nunber, penshed in the flanies, 
one person only escaping Huntly, in the belief that the fire 
wan wilful, instituted a prosecution aginst the laird of Fren- 
draught, who, on hu part, suspecting the lurd of Pitcaple of 
the crime, seized a nephew of the latter, named Meldrum, as 
the incendiary, and carned him to Fdmburgh, where he was 
tried, found guilty, and exeonted, asserting lus mnocence to 
the last. Spulding’s account of tlix event, which is unfa. 
vourable to Frendraught, and i usually copied as a note in 
the ballad collections, must be taken with conaideralle reser- 
vation One pathetic incident connected with 1t may, how- 
ever, be quoted from his pages ‘‘It is reported,” he says, 
“that upon the morn after this woeful fire, the Lady Fren- 
draught, daughter to the ear) of Sutherland, and near cousin 
to the marquis, backed in a white plaid, and nding on a amall 
nag, baving a boy leading her horse, without any more in her 
company, in tlis pitiful manner, she came weeping and 
mourning to the Bog, desiring entry to speak with my lord, 
but this wag refused, so she returned back to her own house, 
the same gate she came, comfortiess.” The Gordons repeat- 
edly plundered the lands of Frendraught, and for security tu 
his person, Mr Crichton was compelled to realde in Edin- 
hangh for some years, and to have recourse to the protection 
of the law One of his younger sons was killed by Adam 


Gordon, 28d August 1642 


James Orichton, the eldest son, was in the lifetime of his 
father created Viscount Frendranght, as already stated, in 
consideration of his father being heir male of Lord Chancellor 
Crichton, by patent to him and his heirs male and suoces- 
sora, dated at Nottingham 29th August 1642. The second 
title was Lord Cnchton He accompanied the marquis of 
Montrose in his last unfortunate expedition in March 1650, 
and was with him at Invervharron in Ross-shire, when he 
was defeated by Colonel Strachan on the 27th April follow- 
ing The marquss horse having been shot under him, he 
mounted the horse of Lord Frendraught, which that young 
nobleman generously offered lim, and galloping off the field, 
escaped for a few days. J.ord Frendraught, severcly wound- 
ed, was taken prisoner, but anticipated a public execution by 
what Donglas, in Ins Peerage, calls “a Roman death” He 
had two sons, James, second, and Lewis, fourth viscount. 

The second viscount died young, lcaving one son, William, 
third viscount, who died unmarned in lis minonty, and was 
succeeded by lw unclo, Lewin, fourth and last visooant, 
served heir to hin nephew m 1686 He joined King James 
Seventh and Second in France, for winch he was attanted 
by parliament m July 1690, attended him to Ireland, and 
died without wsue 2th November 1698. ‘lhe lands of 
Frondranght now belong to Mr Morrmon of Bogule, whose 
ancestor married the widow of the second viscount. 





FULTARTON, a surname denved from the barony of Full- 
arton in the immediate wicinity of the town of Irvine in Ayr- 
shire Traditionally, it 18 said that the first of the name in 
Scotland had an Anglo-Saxon or Norman omgin [ Robertson's 
dy chere Familes, vol 1 p 86], und is supposed to have 
xccumpanied Walter, son of Alan, ancestor of the high stew- 
ards, from Shropalure in England, about the begining of the 
twelfth century As Walter, noon after Ins arrival, received 
au royal grant of the countries ot Kyle (called from him Kyle 
Stewart), and Strathgryfe, now Renfrewshire, it is affirmed 
bv Chalmers and others, that many of those who accompa- 
nied hun obtained from hin grants of land in that district, 
aud the progenitor of the Fullartons w bcheved to have been 
of the number 

{he name Fullarton, anciently written Foulertoun is ob- 
viously of Saxon etymology, and 1 conjectured primanily to 
be derived froin office or occupation, such as that of a fowler 
‘Ihis conjecture derives probability from the fact that one 
Galfredus Foullertoun, who, there is reason to believe, be- 
longed to a branch of the fiumily which settled in Ayrshire, 
obtained from Robert the First a charter of some lands in 
Angus, together with the hereditary office of fowler to the 
king tn that county, im which office he and his auccessory were 
obliged to serve the royal household with wild fowl when the 
king arnvod at Forfar castle, where this fowler waa to be 
entertained with a servant and two horses. Noixbet states 
that the original charter 16 in the earl of Haddingtou's Col- 
lections (Heraldry, vol 1 p 839 ] 

Ihe first of the Ayrshire fannly named in unquestionable 
written evidence 1s Alanus de kowlertoun, who lived before 
the middle of the thirtecnth ccntury, and died about 1280 
In 1242 he founded and endowed out of his Jands a convent 
of Carmelite or Winte frars at Irvime His son, Adam de 
Fowlertuun, received a charter fiom James, high steward of 
Scotland, of the Jands of Fullarton, which has no date, but 
must have been granted Lutween 1283 and 1809, the period 
in which James held the office of high steward 

Adain’s son, Reginald de Fowlertoun of that ilk, was the 
father of Sir Adam Fowlertoun, who had a new charter from 
Robert, high steward of Scotland, dated at Irvine, April 18. 
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1844, of the lands of Fullarton, Gaylis, &., in Kyle Stewart 
Of an active and energetic character, in the beginning of 
Oceteber 1846 he accompanied the army under David the Sec- 
ond into England, and was one of the knights ’ ,eated by 
thet monarch before passng the border At the disastrous 
battle of Durham, on the 17th of the same nionth, he was 
taken prisoner, along with the king. On the release of the 
latter, October 8, 1857, Sir Adam's eldest son, John Fouler- 
toun, younger of Foulertoun, was one of the twenty hostages 
left in Kngland, until payment of the king’s ransom He 
was much in the interest of King Robert the Second, both 
before and after that pnnoe, the first of the Stuart kings, 
ascended the thrune, and for his long and faithful services, 
he obtained various grants of land in his own neighbourhood. 
Ile frequently occurs ax a witness in the charters of that mo- 
narch, when he is demgned “dominus de Corsine,” having, 
among others, received a charter of the lands of that name 
By lw wife, Marjory, a lady of the Stewart family, he had 
two sons, John and David John, the elder predeceased him, 
Jeaving a son, Reginald, who succeeded his grandfather, on 
his death, about the year 1399 
The son of this Reginald, Rankin de Foullertonn, was twice 
mnarried, and by Inn first wife had a son, George his stcocssor 
His second wife was Marion, daughter of Wallace of Craigie, 
and by her he had two sons, William and Adam He had a 
charter, dated at Perth, July 20th, 1428, from king James 
the First, of the lands of Dragarn (now Dreghorn), in Kyle, 
to which his elder son, by his second marnage, Willan, 
succeeded, and was the first of the Fullartons of Dreghorn 
The eldest son, George Foulertoun of that ilk, hut most 
freqnently desyned of Corstie, hud a charter under the great 
seal, by James the Third, in favour of himaelf, or, in failure 
of male heira, to Willian Ins brother, of the lands of Fnilar- 
ton, Marrux, Showalton Harperland, and West Laithm, also 
Corsbio, Trune, Craiksland, and Ruaselsland, all lying witlin 
the bailiry of Kyle, as also of the lands of Kmghtsland in 
the Inle of Arran, dated at Kdinbargh, October 24th, 1464 
Hus descendant nm the seventh generation, James Fullarton 
of Fullarton, was served heir to his father, May 2, 1605 
His youngest brother, Robert, 1s supposed to have been the 
first of the Fullartons of Bartonholme, in Ayrshire, James 
married Agnes, daughter of John Fullarton of Dreghorn, and 
(with a daughter, Helen, marred to Blur of Ladykirk, Ayr- 
abire,) had three sus. John Fullarton, the second son, 
adopted a military life, and served several years in Germany 
In 1639 he went to France as lieutenant-colonel to the Hon 
Alexander Erskine, brother of the earl of Mar, and the fol- 
lowing year Iouis the Thirteenth king of France, advanced 
him to the rank of oolonel in the French army He acquired 
the eatate of Dudwick in Aberdeenslure, which remamed in 
his family t]l abont the end of the eighteenth century The 
Jast proprietor of Dudwick of the name was General John 
Fullarton, a brave and able officer, who greatly distinguished 
himself in the Pruauan and Russian service, and in the latter 
was promoted to the rank of general. He in described as he- 
ing of a somewhat pecuhar character, frum habits acquired in 
foreign service, and while residing at Dudwick, from advanc- 
ing age, had httle intercourse with the neighbouring propri- 
etors, unless at public meetings, to which he went in an old- 
fashioned carriage, aconmpanied by one or two Rusman ser- 
vanta. Dying unmarried, he was succeeded in his estate of 
Dedwick by the family of Udny of Udny, in the same county, 
supposed to have been related to, or connected with him. 
The third son, the Rev William Fullarton, minister ‘of St 
Quivox, Ayrshire, acquired the lands of Oraighall from his 
eousin, John Fullarton of Dreghorn. He married Frances, 
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daughter of Stewart of Beece, Renfrewshire, 2 eadet of the 
Stewarts of Lennox, and had several sons and danghters, and 
was ancestor.of the Fullertons of Thrybergh Park, Yorkal:re. 
He was aleo the progenitor of the Fullartons of Oarstairs in 
Lanarkshire, one of whom, Roberton Fullarton, was governor 
of Prince of Wales Inland. His heirs sold Carstairs to Henry 
Monteith, Eaq. 

James’ eldest son, James Fullarton of Fullerton and 
Corsbie, received on November 20th, 1684, a commission 
under the great seal, from King Charles tho First, appointing 
him shenff of the bailliary of Kyle Stewart. How long this 
office remained 1n the family does not appear It was suo- 
cesalvely held by the families of Glencairn, Oraigie, and I.on- 
doun The laird of Fullarton was one of the two commis- 
sioners for the shire of Ayr in the Scots parliament in 1648. 
The family of Fullarton appear at this time to have warmly 
espoused the presbyterian interest, and did not escape the se- 
vere measures which followed the troubled and eventful 
period of Charles the First and the Commonwealth By the 
Act of Obhvion, September 9, 1662, by the unprincipled ad- 
inmistration of Charles the Second, Fullarton of Fullartor 
was fined two thousand pounds Scota. He died in 1667 
He married Barbara, daughter of John Cunninghame of 
Canninghatnchead, (mster of the first baronet of that family,) 
and had three sons and three daughters. George, the third 
non, succeeded to the estate of Dreghorn, by « special desti- 
nation, and ultimately to lis elder brother in Fullarton 
The youngest danghtcr, Barbara, marned Patnck Macdowal 
of Freugh, Wigtonshire, ancestor of the noble family of Dum- 
fries (sec Duwrnies, carl of, page 78 of this volume). 

The eliest son, Wilham Fullarton of Fullarton, studied the 
law On suspicion of being concerned in the affur of Both- 
well Bndga he and lus brother, George Fullarton of Dreg- 
horn were, on 30th July 1688, committed to prinon, and on 
2d April following, were indicted for trial, but the diet, it 
noema, was afterwards deserted simpliciter On this occa- 
sion, aiongst other offences, they wero charged with “ har- 
bouring and countenancing” their brother-in-law, Macdowal 
of Frengh, who, as is well known, was one of the most for- 
ward and sealous supporters of the Covenanters. This laird 
of Fullarton obtamed a charter, under the great seal, dated 
at Windsor castle, August 5, 1707, by Queen Anne, conati- 
tating the port of Troon a free port and harbour, and erecting 
the town of Fullarton into a burgh of barony He died in 
1710, but, although thrice marned, he left no surviving de- 
acendant,. 

The estaten and representation of the family devolved on 
his next surviving brother, George Fullarton of Fullarton and 
Dreghorn, as mentioned above. The latter estate, on suc- 
ceeding to the family property, he sold to Wilham Farle otf 
Rruntatield who changed its naine to Fairlie George Full- 
arton’s eldest son, Patrick, born in 1677, practised as an ad- 
vocate at the Soottixh bar, and predeceased his father in 
1708 He had (with two daughters) two sons, namely, 
Wilham, successor to his grandfather, and Patnck, who, in 
1738, purchased the lands of Goldring, now called Rosemount, 
about four miles north-east of Ayr The latter had also two 
sons, William, who added conmderably to his paternal estate 
bv purchases, and Juhn, a general in the East India Com- 
pinv'’s service. George's second son, Robert, carried on the 
line of the family 

William Fullarton of Fullarton, the grandson of the above 
George Fullarton, by devoting his attention to the study of 
agricultural science, greatly improved his estate, and in 1748 
he built the honse of Fullarton He also successfully culti- 
vated gardening and botany He died in 1758. 
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His only son, Colonel Fullarton of Fullarton, born January 
12, 1754, was only five years of age when he succeeded hu 
father. He received his academlcal education af Edinburgh, 
and in his sixteenth year was placed under the care of Pa- 
trick Brydone, Eeq , (of whom a memor 1 given in vol. i. of 
this work, p. 448). With that gentleman he travelled on the 
continent, and accompanied him when he made his celubrated 
tour in Sicily and Malta in 1770 In 1775 young Fullar- 


ton was ted principal secretary to the embassy of Lord 
Stormont at the court of France. In 1780 he proposed tu 


government the plan of an expedition to Mexico against 
the Spaniards, which being approved of, he rawed the 98th 
regiment of infantry, of which he was appomted colonel, 
though not proviously im the army He and Lieutenaut- 
colonél, then Major Mackenzie Humberstone, (of the noble 
family of Seaforth, see Sxarurrn, lord,) rauwod two thou- 
sand men, at ther own expense, with unusual despatch, and 
involved their estates to a very large ainount, by prepara- 
tions for the expedition The unexpected breaking out of 
the Dutch war, however, cansed it, instead of Mexico to be 
sent upon an attack on the Cape of Good Hope, and ulti- 
mately it was employed in the war m India. Colonel fuilar 
ton, with the troops under his command, served at first on 
ooard Commodore Johnston's fleet, but ia May 1783 he re 
ceived the command of the southern army on the coast of 
Coromandel, a forca consisting of upwards of thirtecu thou- 
sand men Hus campaigns and operations with this army, 1 
that and the succeeding year, were attondod with a rapidity 
and briliancy of success previously altogether unknown 1m 
that clime. 

On his return to Europe, he published a work entitled 
' A View of the English interests in India,’ &., together with 
an account of his campaigns thore in the years 1782, 1788, 
and 1784 (London, 1787), a wry interesting narrative, 
which contains also some curious and valuable infonnation | 
relative to the history of our eastern oinpire Ho was fre- 
quently a member of the Hous of Commons, and was twice 
returned for his native county of Ayr In 1791 he was 
served har of line and representative of the family of Cun- 
uinghame of Cunninghainchead, baronet. (Suc vol 1 p 746 ) 

At the breaking out of tho French war m 1798, he rawed 
tho 28d light draguons, then called “ Fullarton s light horse,” 
and also the 101st regiment of infantry The same year, at the 
request of the premdent of the Huard of Agnculture, he wrote 
‘An Account of the Agnculture of the County of Ayr, with Ob- 
servations on the means of its improvement,’ which was printed 
and generally circulated In 1801 he also wrote an ousny, 
addressed to the Board of Agnculture im Fngland, on the 
best method of turning grass lands into tillage. The same 
year he was appointed governor of the wland of Trundad, but 
returned home in 1803, when he proferred « charge agamut 
Sir Thomas Picton, the former governor, for authcnsing 
torture on a female slave, which led to the tnal of that 
gallant officer Colonel Fullarton died at London, 1Jth 
February 1808, at the age of 54, and was interred within 
the church of Isleworth, where a marble monument, with an 
appropnate Latin inscnption, was soon after orected to lus 
memory. He had marmed in 1792, the Hon Mananue 
Mackay, eldest daughter of the fifth Lord Reay, and had a 
daughter, Rosetta, marned to the representative of the family 
es mentioned m the next paragraph His widow claimed, as 
heir of entail, the estates of the former noble family of Bar- 
geny, and in consequence assumed the family name of Hatn- 
iton (See Banceny, lord, vol. 1., puges 250, and 251 ) 

As Colonel Fullarton left no male isaue, the reprosentation 
of the family of Fullarton devolved on his second cousin, Col 
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Stuart Murray Fullarton of Bartonholine, grandson of Robert 
Fullarton, second sun of George Fallarton of Fullarton and 
Dreghor, above mentioned. This Robert Fullarton, a wnter 
to the signet, drew up a genealogical tree of the family of 
Follarton [he Jands of Bartonhulme and others were be- 
queathed to him by lis knuman Captam Wilbam Fullarton 
of Bartunholme, whe died iu 1781 By lis wife, Grizel, 
daughter of John Stuart of Ascug, in the sland of Bute, a 
branch of the noble fanny of Bute, he had, with other chil- 
dren, a son, George Fullarton of Bartouholme, an offlver in 
tho anny, who was much engaged in foreyn servive, and was 
present in North Ameria, during the whole penod of what was 
called the * Seven vears war” Col Stuart Murray Fullarton, 
who succeded to the represcutation of the pducipal family, 
was a son of this genthiman He entered the army early, and 
10 1812 was appomted colone! of the Kirkcudbright and Wig- 
ton, or Galloway regiment of nuhtin, but resigned bis coni- 
mission on beecommy in May 1819, cullector of customa at 
Imine Ho was a follow of the Roval Soucties of London 
and kdinburgh On January 4, 1796, he married Rosetta, 
daughter of Colon) Fullarten, of Fullartum, and had eight 
wons and four daughters His wife having died October 19, 
1814, he marned, secondly, September 11, 1820, Usabella 
Buchanan, only daughter of the la James Mur, DD, 
Glasgow, wd had by ber one daughter and one son 

In 1805 the estate of bullarton was purchased by the duke 
of Portland, and it now belongs to that noble tamils 





John Fullarton of Drghorn, who waa served heir to that 
catate in 1546, and who win the fifth om direct descent from 
Rankine Fullarton of Fullurton, mentioncd in the prooeding 
page, took an active part in’ the Keforns ition im Seotland, 
and involved his estate verv inuch on that account = With a 
view of suppresuny the convent of Cannolite fmars at Inme 
(refurred to on page 271), which tho Fullartons of that ik 
tor centuries liberally supported he purchased, on 19th May 
1558, from Robert Burne, prior of sud convent, the lands of 
Frnars Croft and Dyets lemph, on which it was situated 
At the measng of the first General Assambly of the reformed 
Church of Sootland at Edinburgh, 20th December 1460, 
Full ton of Dreghorn was one of the commuismonens “for the 
kirk of Kyle.” On dth Scptemlar 1562, with the earl of 
Glencairn, Lords Boyd and Ochiltree, and a number of the 
gentlemen of Ayrsture he subscribed the tumous band at 
Ayr, to support and defend the reformed religion at all haz- 
ards, and aguimest all its cnemes, and, on (Queen Marv's 
inarnage with Lord Darnley, be went, on Sixt August 1605, 
to kdinbur,h along with the carlk of Moray, Glonewrn and 
Rothes, and Lords Boyd and Ochiltrec, at the hend of 1300 
horse, in defence of the reformed faith He wan alzo one of 
thow who, on 2oth July 1567, subscribed the articles agrved 
toi the fifteenth General Assembly, for the punishment of 
the murderers of the king (Darnley) the defence of King 
Janes, and the routing out of all monuments of popery In 
1578, with the Reformed noblumen and gentlemen of Avr~ 
alire, he signed the letter addressed to Kurkuldy of Grange, 
dewring to know the meanmg of his threats towards John 
Knox Inthe General Assembly of Murch 1571, he was 016 
of the commussioners appointed to wit upon the Regent, ree 
ative to mutters pertumng to the jurisdiction of the church. 
By his wife, Janet, daughter of Mungo Mure of Rowallan, he 
had three sons und three daughters. His third son, bir 
James Fullarton, was educated at (slangow, under the tw- 
tion of the celebrated Andrew Melville, aud afterwards went 
into the court uf Charles the First, who knighted him, and 
appomted him first gentleman of the bedchamber In this 
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situation he died, and was Interred in Westminster Abbey, | fries. While yet a young man, he married the daughter of a 


where an elegant monument was erected to bis memory. 

The family of Fallarton held, from an early perind, lands 
in the island of Arran. A cadet of the principal fafiily, saad 
to have sprung from a second son, named Lewis, settled in 
the island, and his descendants havo always been distin- 
guished by the patronymic of M‘Lewie, or M‘Lewss, When 
Robert the Bruce landed in Brodick Bay, whilst upon his 

through the Weatern Highlands, one of the 
Fallartona directed him to a place where some of his adher- 
ents had taken shelter, and were employed in making a tem- 
porary fort. For tlis and other services, the king granted to 
Fergas Fullarton « charter, dated at Arnele castle, in Cun- 
ningham, 29th November, in the second year of lus regn 
(1307), of the lands of Kilmichael and others, with the here- 
ditary office of coroner of the builiedom of Arran. The farm 
of Kilmichael, in the parish of Kilbnde, worth about £100 a- 
year, still remains in possession of the family, the rest of the 
island being the proporty of the duke of Hamilton The 
present proprietor of Kilmichael, who reardes on his property, 
has bis nght of coroner confirmed to him and hus heirs, from 
the fanily of Hamilton He ws obhged to have three men tu 
attend him upon all public emergencies, and he is bound by 
his office to pursue all malefactors and to deliver them to the 
steward or in his absence to the next judge. The perquiates 
due to the coruner are a firlot or bushel of oats, and o lanib 
from every village iu the isle, both of which are punctually 
paid to him at the ordinary terms. [Jfartsn's Description of 
the Western Islands | 

From the Kilinichael fannly was descended Mr Allan Full 
arton of Glasgow, proprietor of the estate of Orchard in Lan- 
arkahire. He marricd, in 1812, Janet, daughter of John 
Wilson, surgeon in Kilmarnock, and had a son, and several 
danghtera. Another branch of Kilmichael were designed of 
Qlenderuel, one of whom was bishop of hdinbargh from 1720 
to 1727 

Coeval with the Arran family, but from « third brother, 
were the Fullartons of the wland of Bute, who had the patro- 
nymic of M‘Camie, or son of James, which seems to have 
been the name of their original ancestor in that island They 
are often alao called Jameson 





Of the Carstairs branch, who spelled their name Fullerton, 
one of them became a lord of session, and was diatinguished 
as a sound lawyer and an able judge John Fullerton, second 
son of Wilham Fullertot of Carstairs, passed advocate, 17th 
Feb. 1798, when in his 23d year, and on 17th Feb. 1820 he 
was elevated to the bench im the rvom of Lord kidin, when he 
took the judicial title ot Lord Fullerton He died 3d Doc. 
1858, about three weeks after reuguing hus seat on the bench 

FuLtox, a surname evidently a contraction of Fullarton 
Two individuals of this name, originally in humble hte ac- 
quired in their respective powtions, a populanty in ther time 
which entitles them toa place in any collection of Scottish 


biographies. a 


Grorog Fo.rom, an eminent teacher, born February 3, 
1762, was originally intended to be a pnnter, and served hus 
apprenticeship in a printing-office in Glasgow He was after 
wards a compositor in Edinburgh, and subecquently in Duin- 
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preacher and teacher of Edinburgh, of the name of ‘lod, "and 
became a teacher himself of a charity school in Niddry’s 
Wynd of that «ty To enable bis pupils to become readily 
proficient in their knowledge of the English tongue. both as 
regards reading and pronunciation, he made use of moveable 
letters pasted on pieces of wood, that were kept sn boxes like 
those in a compositor's case. The sdea of improvement in 
pronunciation was denved partly from Mr Sheridan's system, 
and that of the letter-box from his former trade of a printer 

His abilities becoming known, he was appointed by tlhe 
town-councl of Edinburgh one of the four teachers of Knglish 
under the patronage of the city corporation In 1790 he re- 
mgned his mtuation, and having removed to the new town of 
Edinburgh, commenced teaching grammar and elocution on 
lus own account. Among his pupils were teachers from va- 
rious quarters, eager to acquire a knowledge of his system 
Having devoted his constant efforts to the improvement of 
his method, his long expencnee im teaching enabled him, in 
co-operation with lis nephew, Mr Knight, to produce a 
*Provounciug Dictionary,’ wlich, being at that tame unrivalled 
of its kind, was soon adopted as a standard work in most 
rchoola, Acquiring an indcpendence, about 1811 Mr Fulton 
resigned his school to lus nephew, Mr George Knight, and 
spent the remaunder of lus hfe at the villa of Summerfield, 
near Newhnven, which he had purchased in 1806 He died, 
September 1, 1831, mn the 80th year of lus age He was 
twice marnicd, but bad no claldren 

JOHN Futon, a sell-taught astronomer and mathemati- 
cinn, born at Fenwick, Ayraluro, in 1800, was eldest son of a 
hhocmaker After being taught to read and wnite at the 
parish school, he began to work ut hw father's trade, but soon 
gavo his attention to mechanics, and having constructed a 
planetary machine, it was bought by the Plnlosophical Society 
of Kilinarnock =e afterwards constructed an Orrery, which 
after nearly ton years’ labour, was completed in 1838, and not- 
withatanding his seanty meana and edncation, by dint of ap- 
plication during hus leisure hours, he executed his undertaking 
with thegreatest accurncy At this time he studied botany, and 
took a pnnecipal part in the construction of a amall gaswork, 
as well as made a velocipede tor a lame lad in his native vil- 
lage The Orrerv was exinbited in the principal towns of Scut- 
land and England, and at Edinburgh Fulton received the 
silver medal of the Suciety of Arta for Scotland, value ten 
sovereigus. le afterwards went to London, and was ein- 
ployed in the extablahimnent of Mr Bates, mathematical in- 
strument maker to King William IV, where his ingenuity 
aud skill were fully demonstrated in making theodolites for 
the Pacha of ELyypt and balances for her Mayesty's mint. He 
was 15 years in Mr Bates’ employment, earning twenty-five 
to thirty abilliigs a-week, and on the death of that gentle- 
mun found work elsewhere. Nor did his genius develop 
iteelf merely in the mechanical arts. Ho also appled him- 
solf, almost unaded, to the study of the languages, five of 
which he mastered. He was a goud French scholar, a profi- 
cent in German, a student of Greek, with a conuderable 
knowledge of Italian His health failed him through exces- 
aive application He was taken ill im 1851, and after beng 
most kindly treated in St. Bartholomew's Hospital, returned 
to Fenwick in 1852, and, after a lingering illness, ded in 
May 1858, hw constitution, naturally robust, having farly 
broken down, under the pressurv of an overwrought brain. 
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GALBRAITH, a surnaine derived from two Gaelic words, 


‘Gall * strange Britain, or Low country Bnton 
Nisbet renders the meaning ‘the brave strangor,’ but the for- 
mer appears the more correct. The Galbraiths were once a 
powerful family m the Lennox [he first known 1s Gilles- 
pick Galbrait, witness m a charter by Maldum, carl of Len- 
nox, to Humphry Kilpatnek, of the lands of Colquhoun = In 
the beginning of the reign of Alexander the Sevond, the same 
Ea.) Malduin gave a charter tu Maurice, son of this Gilles- 
prok, of the lands of Gartonbenach, in Stirlingshire, and soon 
after, m 1288, the same lands, under the name of Bather- 
nock, (now Baldernock,) were conveyed to Arthur Galbraith, 
son of Maurice, with power to scize and condemn malefactors, 
on condition that the culpnts should be hanged on tho ear!'s 
gallows. Fron the Galbraths of Bathernock, chiefs of the 
name, descended the Galbraiths of Culeruich, Greenock, Kail- 
learn, and Balgair = In the Ragman Roll occurs the name of 
Arthur de Galbrait, as onc of the barons of Scotland who 
swore fealty to Edward the First 1296 The family were 
afterwards designed of Gartconnell 

William Galbraith of Gartoonnell is noticed as a person “of 
good account” in the time of David the Secand. about: thi 
middle of the 14th century [Crawford's J’eerage, p 159, 
note.| This Willain had three daughters, coheiresses, the 
eldest of whom married John de Hamilton, a son of the house 
of Cadzow, predecessor of the Haimiltons of Baldernock and 
Bardowie, who in consequence adopted in their arnns a boar's 
head, part of the arms of Galbrmth, the second, Janet, mar- 
ried, in 1878, in the reign of Robert the Third, Nicol Douglas, 
fourth son of Janes first lord of Dalkeith, grandson of Wil- 
ham lord of Douglas, the companion in arma of Sir William 
Wallace , by which marrage he roquired the estate of Mans 
and other lands in the Lennox, still im the possession of his 
descendant. The third daughter became the wife of tlic 
brother of Logan of Restulng, from whom descended the 
Logans of Gartconnell and Balvey, long since extinct. In the 
ragn of James the Second, one of the name of Galbraith was 
governor of the upper castle of Dumbarton 

The family of Galbraith of Machnhanuh and Drumore in 
Argyleshire, of which David Steuart Galbraith, Esq , 1s the 
representative (1854), 1s sprung from the Galbruths of Gigha, 
deacended from the Galbraths of Baldernuck Try fled 
from the Lennox with Lord James Stewart, youngest son of 
Murdoch, duke of Albanv, after ILaving Dumbarton, in the 
reign of James the First, and held the island of Gigha from 
the Macdonalds of the Isles till after 1590 The Galbraiths, 
in the Gaelic language, are called Breatanuich or Clann-a- 
Breatanuich, ‘ Britons, or the children of the Britons.’ 





GaLu, a surname obviously derived from the Latin appel- 
lation Galli, apphed in ancient times to the Gael or Insh 
settlers from whom the extenave district of Galloway took 
itename. The abbey of St. Gall in Switzerland 1 sad to 
have been founded in memory of St. Gall, a Scotaman, who 
tanght there the Christian religion to the mhabitants, and 
who is still the patron saint of that country [Nisbet's Ifer- 


aldry, vol. 1. p. 827 ] 
GALL, Ricuarp, 8 poet of considerable merit, 


the son of a notary at Dunbar, was born at Link- 
house, near that town, in December 1776 At an 
early age he was sent to a school at [addington, 
where he was instructed in the ordmary branches 
of reading, wiiting, and arithmetic. When he 
was eleven ycurs of age he was put as an appren- 
tice to lis mother’s brothe:, to learn the trade of 
a houge-carpenter and builder Tho drudgery of 
such an occupation not smting the bent of his 
nund, be soon quitted it, and walked on foot to 
Edinburgh, to which city lus tather’s family had 
sonie time before removed Having chosen for 
hunself the trade of a printu, he was, i 1789, 
entered ag an apprentice to Mr David Ramany, 
proprictor of the ‘Edinburgh Evenng Courant, 
In whose service he remamed during the remamw 
dei of his short life 

He now made considerable progress in several 
branches of learnmg, wnder a private teacher, 
Whom his mother had taken ito her house to au- 
penutend the education of her fanuly = Ou the 
expiration of Ina apprenticeship, he was appointed 
travellng Gerk to Mr Ramsay He had early 
turned lus attention to Scottish poetry, and the 
‘Gentle Shepherd’ called forth the latent poetic 
inspiration in hig own breast Tle was an ardent 
admirer of the poems of Burns, and during the 
latter part of the life of our national bard, he en- 
joyed his friendship and correspondence With 
Hector Macneill, he was also ou terms of intima- 
cy Thomas Campbell lodged in the same house 
with Gall at the time he was preparing for tho 
press ‘The Pleasures of Hope,’ and bemg about 
the same age, the similarity of their pursuits 
and sentiments naturally led to the most cordial 
fnendship between them = His principal associate 
was, however, Mr Alexander Murray, afterwards 
professor of oriental languages im the university 
of Edinburgh 

Mr Gall wrote chiefly im the Scottish dialect, 
to which he was very partial Only a few of lis 
detached songs were published in huis lifetime, but 
these soon acquired a considerable degree of popu- 
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larity. Amongst his best efforte in this way are 
‘The Braes of Drumlee,’ ‘Captain O’Kain,’ and 
‘My only Joc and Dearie, O’ Mr Stark, in his 
‘Biographia Scotica,’ attributes to Gall’the song, 
‘Farewell to Ayrshire,’ usually printed among the 
works of Burns as the production of the latter 
He says that when Gall wrote it he sent it to 
Johnson’s ‘Scots Musical Museum’ with Burns’ 
name prefixed, to give it a better chanco of at- 
tracting notice As he was employed in the same 
office with Gall, he had a good opportunity of 
knowing Being a member of a volunteer corps, 
Gall wrote several patriotic pieces, to stimulate 
the ardour of his comrades, and one of these be- 
Ing printed, copies of it were distributed to every 
Individual in the regiment He had formed the 
plan of several larger poems, when he was prema- 
turely cut off by abscess in his breast, just as 
lis poetical powers wero begiuning to expand 
themselves Ile died May 10, 1801, in the 25th 
year of his age A sclection of his poems was 
published in one small volume by Oliver and 
Boyd in 1819, with a life of the author by the 
Rov Alexande: Stewart 


GALIOWAY, & surname denved from a distnet in the 
south-west of Sentland, which took its namo from the Gael, 
Galli, or Irwh settlera, in the eighth and two following cen- 
turies, and which acquired tho name of Gallwala, Gallawi- 
dia, Gallowama, Gallwadia, Gallwem, Gallway, Galloway 
The name may be merely Galliwav or Gaelwav, the bay of 
t‘e Gael or Insh =“ A Gaelic etymologist,” says Chalmers, 
“would probably derive the etymon of Galloway from Gall- 
bagh, which the English wonld pronounce Gallwa or Gallwav, 
the estuary or bay of tho strangers or foreigners. It seems 
more than probable that thia difficult name was originally 
imposed by the Irish settlers, and afterwards Saxonined, from 
the coincidence of the name The legends of the country, 
however, attnbute the ongin of the name to King Galdus, 
who fought and fell on the hay of Wigton Thus is the fahu- 
lous Galdus who is sad by Bocce and Buchanan to have op- 
posed the Romans, though conducted by Agncola. We may 
herein see a slight trait of history, by connecting the fictitious 
Galdus with the real Galgac, who fought Agricola at the font 
of the Grampians.” [ Chalmers’ Caledoma, vol 1 p. 859 ] 

Of this surname waa a distinguished officer of the Indian 
anny, General Sir Archibald Galloway, K C B., who served 
the East India Company for thirty-five vears, and during 
that long period, besides actions in the field, was present at 
aix sieges and seven storms, in four of which he was closely 
engaged. He was the son of Mr James Galloway of Perth, 
and in 1799 he was appointed, as a endet, to the 58th native 
infantry, of which he hecame the colonel in 1836. He wan 
present at the siege of Delln, and was one of the handful of 
men to whom the Company owed the remarkable defence of 
that citv when bemeged hy an army of 70,000 men, with 
180 plecrs of cannon He was also at the mege of Bhurtpore, 
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under Lord Lake, and commanded the corps of sappers, the 
moat in the army for the hard and hasardous 
service it had to perform. On two most assaults 
he led this corps at the head of the forlorn hope, and in the 
latter was desperately wounded. Tord William Bentinck, 
when governor-general, nominated him to be one of the mem- 
hers of the Miltary Board under its new constitution, and on 
hie departure from India, he received an expressron of the 
Inigh approbation of the governor-general im council. His 
services were honoured with public approbation by comman- 
ders-in-chief m 'ndia, on nine different occamons, and by the 
supreine government of India, or the Court of Dsrectors and 
superior authorities in England, on upwards of thirty ocoa- 
mona, the former twenty-one, and the latter eleven times. 
Ho was the anthor of a Commentary on the Moohummnddan 
Law, and another on the Law, Constitution, and Government 
of India, His work on Sicges in India, at the reoommenda- 
tion of General Mudge of the royal engineers, was reprinted 
hy the Court of Directors, and used at their military college. 
It was hkewise, bv the ordera of the marquis of Hastings 
when governor-general, distributed to the army for general 
Instruction He wrote also other military treatises. In 1838 
he was nominated a Companion of the Bath, and in 1848 a 
Knight Commander In 1846 he was electod a director of 
the East Indian Company, and mm 1849 he officiated as chair- 
man, which office he held at the time of his death, which 
took place at London on 6th Apml 1850, aged 70 





GatLoway, lord of, the ancient title of the feudatory 
princes of that extensive distnet which, im former times, 
comprehended not onlv the shire of Wigton and the stewartry 
of Kirkendbnght, to which the name is now restncted, but 
also part of Dumfres-shire and the greatest part of Avrshire, 
The first lord of Galloway mentioned in history with any certain- 
ty, 18 Jacoh, who in 973 was ono of the exght reguli who met 
Fdgar at Choster Fergus, a subsequent lord of Galloway, 
flounnshed in the reign of David the First. At his death hus 
extensive inhentance wan divided between his two sons, 
Gilbert and Uchtred The former was the ancestor of the 
earls of Carnck, the latter was murdered by Gilbert's son, 
Malcolm, hy order of hia father, 22d September 1174. 

Uchtred's son, Roland, on the death of Gilbert, in 1185, 
posneased hrmeelf of all Gullowny , but by the interposition ot 
King Henry the Second of Fngland, be relinquahed Carnck 
to his cowin Duncan, the aon of Gilbert. On his marnago 
with Fva, or Elena, daughter of Richard de Moreville, high 
constable of Scotland, be obtained that offica, In right of his 
wife Hs eldest son, Alan, lord of Galloway, died in 1284 
By his first wife, whore name is not known, Alan had a 
daughter, Elena, marned to Roger de Quincy, earl of Win- 
cheater, who, in her nght, became constable of Scotland By 
his second wife Margaret, eldest daughter of David, earl of 
Huntingdon, brother of King Malcolm the Fourth, and King 
Wilhawn he had two daughtera, Devorgml, married to John 
de Bahol lord of Barnard castle, through which marriage 
sprung the claim of Ins fourth bot only surviving son, John 
Bahol, to the Scottish crown, and Christian, the wife of Wil- 
ham de Fortibus, earl of Albemarle. Having, by a third 
wife, no mene, Alan's lordship was divided among the three 
daughters. Devorguil's only daughter, Marjory, was mamed 
to Tohn Cumyn of Badenoch, a competitor for the erown, 





GALLowar, earl of, a title posnemed by the of 
Stewart of Garhes, (conferred In 1623,) descended from Sir 
Walter Stewart, son cf Sir James Stewart of Bonkyl, and 
grandenn of Alexander, high steward of Sentland. This Sir 
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Walter Stewart obtained the barony of Gariies, in Wigton- 
shire, from John Randolph, earl of Moray, by charter, wherein 
the earl denominates him his uncle. His son, Sir John 
Stewart of Dalswinton, was made prisoner at the battle of 
Durham in 1846, and in 1857 was one of the hostages for 
King David the Second. His grand-daughter (Marion Stew- 
art, heiress of her father, Sir Walter Stewart of Dalswinton) 
married, 17th a October, 1896, Sir John Stewart, son of Suir 
William Stewart of Jedworth, shenff of Teviotdale, and 
left, two sons, William and John, the latter provost of Glas- 
gow The elder son, Sur William Stewar’ of Dalswinton and 
Garlies, obtaned the estate of Minto in 1429, after inuch oppo- 
mation from the Turnbulls, the former possessors. Sir William's 
third son, Sir Thomas Stewart of Minto, was ancestor of the 
Loris Blantyre. Hos eldest survivmg son, Sir Alexander 
Stewart, succeeded him, and the great-grandson of tho latter, 
Sir Alexander Stewart of Garliea, was onc of the pmsoners 
taken at the rout of Solway, in November 1512 He appears 
to have been released in 1548, on giving hus son and har 
Alexander as his hostage. He died in 1590, and (hi son, 
Alexander, the same who offered to fight Kirkaldy of Grange 
in 1571, having been kallod with the regent Lenuox the sume 
year,) he was succeeded by his grandson, Sir Alexander 
Stewart of Garhea, who marned Chnatinn, daughter of Sir 
William Douglas of Drumlanng, and died in 1596 
His elder son, Sir Alexander Stewart, was the first peer of 
the family After being knighted by King James the Sixth, 
he was created Lord Garhes by patent, dated at Whitehall, 
19th July 1607, when he was sworn of the pnvy council. On 
9th September 1628 he was created earl of Galloway le 
was also of the privy council of Charles the First, and dicd 
m 1649 His elder non, Alexander, Lord Garhes, having 
predeceased him, Ina second son, Sir James Stewart, who had 
been created a baronet in 1627, becume the second curl 
For bis loyalty to the king, he was mm 1654 fined £4,(0 by 
Cromwell's act of grace and pardon He died in June 1671 
His elder son, Alexander, third earl, was succeeded by his 
eldest son, Alexander, fourth earl, who died unmarned in 
1604, whereupon his next brother, Tames, became fifth ear! 
in 1706 he was appointed one of the commissioners of the 
treamry, and sworn a privy councillor, but nevertheless op- 
the treaty of union 1n all its articles, excopt two or 
three. He died 16th February 1746 
Hus eldest son, Alexander, sixth earl, died at Aix in Pro- 
vence, 24th September 1778, in the 79th year of lis age 
His eldest son, Alexander, Lord Garhes, predeceased him in 
1788, in the 19th ycar of his age. A Collection of poems 
printed at Glasgow contains a tnbute to the meinory of this 
young nobleman (inserted in the Gentloman’s Magazine, vol 
ix. p 97), by his frend and fellow-student, the Hon Mr 
Boyle. His next brother having also died young, John, the 
third son, became seventh earl of Gallowrny The sixth earls 
third and youngest son, the Hon Keith Stewart of Glanser- 
ton, appointed a captain in the royal navy in 1762, com- 
manded the Berwick in Admiral Keppel's engagement with 
the French fleet in 1778, and the same ship, with a commo- 
dore’s broad pendant, in Admiral Parker’s action with the 
Dutch on the Dogyer bank in August 1781 In the fullow- 
ing year he commanded the Cambridge, in Lord Howe's 
squadron sent to the rehef of Gibraltar, when they had an 
t with the combined fleeta. He became rear- 
admiral in 1790, and vice-admiral in 1794 At the general 
election of 1768, he had been chosen MP fur the county of 
Wigton, and was rechosen three times afterwards. In 1784, 
be vacated bis seat, on being appointed receiver-general of 
the land tax of Scotland. He died 6th May 1795, aged 56. 





His eldest son, Archibald Keith Stewart, was a midshipman 
on board the Queen Charlotte, Lord Howe's flag ship, on the 
glonous first of June 179-4, and in the same vessel, bearing 
Lord Bndport's flag, when the French fleet were defeated off 
Port L’Onent, 23d June 1796. Next day, a fatal cunonty 
led lun over the ship’s mde, to observe the carpenters stop- 
ping the shot holes, when he lost his hold, fell mto the sea, 
and was drowned, in the 13th year of his age. Admiral Stew- 
art's second son, the Kight Hon James Alexander Stewart, 
born in 1784, marned Mary Lady Hood, eldest daughter and 
coher of }rauus Lord Scaforth, and assumed the surname of 
Stewart Mackenne. Tliw gentleman, who was governor ot 
the wland of Ceylon, and subsequently lord high commission- 
er of the Toman islands, died 24th September 1843, leaving 
wsue Keith Waliam Stewart Mackensiw of Seaforth, and 
other children 

Juhn, seventh earl of Gulloway, was, in 1768, while Lord 
Garlws, appointed one of the gentluncn of the board of po- 
hee, and on 15th August, 1772, one of the commissioners of 
trade and plantations. He founded the town and seaport of 
Garheston, n Wigtonshire. Ho succeeded his father in 1773, 
and on 25th January following was constituted ono of the 
lords of police. He was invested with the order of the This- 
tle, Ist Novomber 1775 He wannly supported the Pitt ad- 


munistration on its formation in December 1788, and on 2d P 


January was appointed one of the lords of the bedchamber 
At the general clection in 1771 he had been chosen one of 
the mxteen representative Scots peers, and was rechosen 1n 
1780 ond m 178) = He was created a Brith peer by the 
title of Baron Stewart of Gurhes, im the stewartry of Kirk- 
cudbnyht, 28th May 1796, with lnnitation to the bors male 
of his body He died at Galloway house, Wigtonshire, 14th 
November 1806, in lng 71st year 

His eldest son, Alexander, Lord Garlies, having died young, 
the second son, Goorge, succeeded as eighth curl The fourth 
son, the Hon Wallan Stewart, entered the army young, and 
after passing through subordinate gradations, became heu- 
tenant-colonel of the 95th foot, 25th August 1800 ‘Lhe 
kane your he was severly wounded at the unsuccessful at- 
tempt on Ferrol He attuned the rank of culonel 2d April 
1801, and the same month accompanied the 1mmortal Nelson 
tu the attack on Copenhagen He was Inghly spoken of in 
his lordship’s despatches, and after that attack, lie concluded 
the convention with the Danes, by wluch the northurn con- 
federacy was broken In 1804 he was a bnguher on the 
staff, and in 1805 he published ‘ Outhmnes of a Plan for the 
general reform of the British Land Forces.’ In the expedi- 
tion to I vy pt, in 1807, he accompanicd Major-general Mac- 
kenzic Fraser as third 1m command = After the surrender of 
Aloxandna, on 20th Murch that year, a body of troops under 
Mayor-generul Wauchope, second in command, was sent to 
tnke Rosetta, but was repulsed, and Wauchope Seng killed, 
Brigudior-general Stewart marched from Alexandna on 8d 
Apnil, at tho head of 2,500 men, and invented Rosetta. 
Though wounded, the very day of lus arrival before that 
place, he never quitted lus post, but, deceived in his expecta- 
tions of support from the Mam lukes, and the enemy, con- 
wating of Turks, Albamans, and } gyptians, increasing in 
force, he was obhyed to abandon the bombardment, and re- 
treat ¢o Alexandna, which he reahed on 24th Apni, that 
city buing soon after evacuated Hc hud the rank of major- 
general 7th May 1808, and was appointed culonel command- 
unt of the 3d battalion of the 95th fuct, 2d September 1809 
In 1795 he bad been elected M I for Saltash in the room of 
his brother Lord Garles. He died in 1827 Two of his 
younger brothers, the Hon. kdward Richard Stewart, and 
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the Hun. James Henry Keith Stewart, were also officers in 
the army 

George, eighth earl of Galloway, entered the navy in March 
1780, and served in the Berwick, 74, in the action with the 
Dutoh fleet, on the Dogger bank, in August 1/61 He was 
appointed lentenant Sth August 1789, master and com- 
mandant 1790, and commanded the Vulcan fire-ship in the 
squadron which safled to the Mediterranean under Lord Hood 
in May 1798. The same year he was promoted to the rank 
of captain In command of the Winchelsea frigate, he as- 
sisted materinily in the reduction of Martinique, St. Lucia, 
nod Guadaloupe, 11th Apnl 1794, and was mentioned in Sir 
John Jervis’ despatches to the secretary of the admiralty, as 
having “asoquitted himself with great address and spirit in 
the service, although be received a bad contusion from the 
fire of a battery against which he placed his ship, m the 
‘good old way,’ within half musket shot.” His lordahip 
commanded the Lively frigate in Jervis’ fleet at the glonous 
victory off Cape St. Vincent, 14th February 1797, and was 
sent home with the news of that mgnal action He was ap- 
pointed one of the lords of the admiralty 18th April 1805, 
but on the change of adnumstration, In the following kebru- 
ary, he qutted the board On 28th March 1807 he was 
appointed lord-leutenant and sheriff principal of Wigtonshire, 
and 29th January 1808 he moved tho addrees of thanks in 
the House of Lordx for the king’s speech = In 1810 he became 
rear-adiniral of the Bine squadron He wasn knight of the 
Thustle. Ho died 27th March 1884 

His eldest son, Randolph Stewart, ninth enrl, born at Cool- 
hurst in Sussex, in 1800, was lord-heutonant of Kirkcud- 
bright, but resigued in 1844, and of Wigtonshire, but resigned 
in 18510 While Tord Garhes he was MP for Cockermouth 
from 1826 to 1831 He mamed, in 1833, Lady Harrit 
Blanche Somerset, 7th daughter of Gth duke of Beaufort, mane, 
Alan Plantagenet, Lord Garlios, 4 other sons and 7 daughters, 

The earl of Galloway claims the representation of the ine 
of Darnley, on the gronnd that as Sir Wilham Stewart of 
Jedworth was brother of Sir Juhn Stewart of Darnley, (which, 
however, Mr Androw Stuart, in lus Genealogreal History 
of the Stewarts, argues against the probability of ) the enrl 
of Galloway, the neal descendant of the former, must be the 
representative of the famuly after the death of Cardinal York. 


GALLOWAY, Ronert, author of ‘Poems, 
Epistles, and Sougs, chiefly im the Scottish dia- 
lect,’ was born at Stirling in June 1752) He was 
bred a shoomaker, but finding that occupation too 
nedientary for a weak habit of body, he became a 
hookseller, and rhymster, and kept a circulating 
Hbrary in Glasgow is poems were published 
in that city In 1788, and the volume contained also 
a brief account of the Revolution of 1688, & 
He died March 4, 1794 

GALT, a surname, meaning, In Gaelic, a stranger or tra- 
velled person 





GALT, Jony, an eminent novellat and prolific 
miscellaneous writer, was born at Irvine in Ayr- 
shire, May 2, 1779 He was the cldost son of a 
person engaged in mercantile pursuits, and his 
parents ranked among the native gentry. In the 
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excellent schools of his native town he received 
the first rodiments of his education. In his elev- 
enth year the family removed to Greenock, where 
he pursued his studies at the public school, unde: 
Mr Colin Lamont and being addicted to read- 
ing, his inborn passion for literature found ampk 
gratification in the stores of a public hbrary to 
which he had access. Having a mechanical turn, 
with a taste for music, he attempted the construc- 
tion of a small pianoforte or hurdy-gurdy, as well 
as of an Zolian harp In these early years he 
composed some picces of music, one or two 0 
which became popular He also conceived the 
idea of several local improvements of importance 
some of which were afterwards carried out 

In his boyhood his health was delicate, and, 
like his great contemporary Sir Walter Scott, he 
was considered a dull scholar His strength and 
energy of character, however, increased with his 
years, aud in due time he was placed in the count- 
ing-room of Messrs James Miller and Co , with 
the view of learning the mercantile profession 
He continued in their employment for several 
years, but having, fn 1804, resented an inauit 
from a mercantile correspondent in a manner 
which rendcred his situation in Greenock very 
disagreenble, he was induced to remove to London, 
where he embarked in trade in partnership with a 
Mr M'‘Lachlan, but the connexion ultimately 
proving unfortunate, was in the course of two or 
three years dissolved, when he entered at Lin- 
coln’s Tun, but eventually abandoned tho law In 
1809, on account of his health, he embarked fua 
the Mediterranean At Gibraltar he made the 
acquaintance of Lord Byron and Mr Hobhouse, 
(created in 1851 Lord Broughton,) in whose com- 
pany ho sailed to Sicily, whence he proceeded to 
Malta and Greece At Tripolizza he conceived a 
scheme for forming a mercantile establishment in 
the Levant to counteract the Berlin and Milan 
decrees of Napoleon After touching at Smyrna, 
he returned to Malta, where, to his surprise, he 
found that a plan gimular to his had already been 
suggested to a commercial company there by one of 
their partners resident in Vienna. He now pro- 
ceeded to inspect the coast of the Grecian Archi- 
pelago, and to ascertalu the safest route to the 
borders of Hungary , and after satisfying himself 
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of the practicability of introducing goods into the 
“Continent by this circuitous channel, he returned 
home in August 1811 He made several applica- 
tions to Government on the subject of his scheme, 
but these were little attended to, and he never 
derived agy benefit from the project, which was 
soon afterwards acted upon by others to their 
great advantage The result of his observations 
he communicated to the public in 1812, undor the 
title of ‘Voyages and Travels in the years 1809, 
1810, and 1811,’ which was his first avowed work, 
and contained much new and interesting nforma- 
tion relative to the countries he had visited Hc 
nad previously published, abont the end of 1804, 
a Gothic poem, without his name, entitled ‘The 
Battle of Largs,’ which he subsequently ondeav- 
oured to suppress 

Having been appointed by Mr Kirkman Finlay 
of Glasgow, joint supermtendent of a branch of 
his business established at Gibraltar, he went for 
a short time to that place, where, however, hus 
health suffered, and the victories of the duke of 
Wellmgton in the Peninsula having seriously 
checked the sticcess of his mercantile operations, 
he resigned his situation, and returned home for 
medical advice Shortly after his arrival in Lon- 
don he marned Elizabeth, only danghter of Dr 
Alexander Tilloch, one of the proprictors nnd 
editor of the Star evening newspaper, and editor 
of the Philosophical Magazine, by whom he had a 
family 

Mr Galt's next work, published about the same 
time as lus Travels, was the ‘life and Admina- 
tration of Cardinal Wolsey ,’ and then followed in 
rapid succession—‘ Reflections on Political and 
Commercial Subjects,’ 8vo, 1812, Four Tragedies, 
1812, ‘Letters from the Fevant,’ 810, 1815 
‘The Life and Studies of Benjamin West,’ 8s0, 
1816, ‘The Majola, a Tale,’ 2 vols , 1816, which 
contains his peculiar opmions on fatality, fonnded 
on an idea that many of the events of life depend 
upon Instinct, and not upon reason or accident , 
‘Pictures from English, Scotch, and Irxh Histo- 
ry,’ 2 vols, 12mo, ‘The Wandering Jew ,’ ‘ Mo- 
dern Travela im Asia,’ ‘The Crusade,’ ‘ Ihe 
Earthquake,’ 8 vols , and a number of minor bio 
graphies and plays, most of the latter appearing 
in a periodical work called at first the Rejected 
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Theatre, and afterwards the New British Theatre. 
Among other scheines of utility which about this 
time engaged Mr Galt’s attention was the estab- 
lishment of the National Caledonian Asylum, 
Which owed its existence mainly to his exertions 
In the year 1820 he contributed a scrics of articles, 
styled the ‘Ayrshire Legatees,’ to Blackwood's 
Magazine , these were afterwards collected Into a 
separate volume, which, from its admirable delin- 
eation of Scottish hfe and character, became very 
popular, and established his name at onco as 
second only to that of the anthor of Waverley 
Soon after appeared *The Annals of the Parish,’ 
intended by the author as a kind of Scottish Vicar 
of Wakefield, and it certainly possesses much of 
the houschold humour and piuthos of that admired 
work About this period Mr Galt rosuled at 
Eskgrove Hlonae, near Musselburgh, having re- 
moved to Scotlind chefly with a view to the 
education of hus children He next published 
‘The Provost,’ in one vol, which was considered 
by the author his best novel, ‘The Steam Bont,’ 
1 vol , ‘Sir Andrew Wylie,’ 8 vole , *The En- 
tail,’ 8 vola , and ‘The Gathermg m the West,’ 
which last related to the flocking of the West 
country people to Edinburgh at the period of 
George the Fonrth’s visit The pecularities of 
national character, the quaimtneas of phrase and 
dinlogue, the knowledge of life, and the ‘pawky ’ 
humour displayed in these works, rendered them 
unuanally attractive, and they were in consequence 
eagerly perused by the public A ascries of histo- 
rical romances, 1n 8 vola cach, comprising ‘ Ring- 
an Gilhagze,’ ‘The Spaewifi,’ and ‘ Rothelan,’ 
were published by Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh, 
but these were consired inferior to lis other 
novels 

Jn 1824 he was appointed acting manager and 
superintendent of the Canada Company, for estab- 
lishing emigrants and selling the crown lands in 
Upper Canada, a situation which required Ins al- 
most constant residence in that country, and ap- 
pears to have yielded him a siary of £1,000 
a-year Unfortunatly he soon got imvolved in 
disputes with the Government, having encoun- 
tered opposition to lis plans from the governor, 
Sir Peregrme Maitland, and his conduct being 
unfairly represented to the Directors at home, in 
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1827 he sent in his resignation to the chairman 
He had in the meantime founded, amidst many 
difficultics, the now flourishing town of Guelph, 
on the spot where he had hewed down the first 
tree in that till then uncultivated wilderness 
Auother town in the neighbourhood of Guelph 
was named Galt, after himself, by his friend the 
Hon Wilham Dixon He returned to London in 
18380, just previous to the breaking up of the Can- 
ada Company, who seem to have treated him in a 
very harsh manner At a subsequent period he 
endeavoured, but without success, to form a New 
Branswick Company , and, besides various other 
schemes, he entertained a project for making 
Glasgow a sea-port, by deepening the Clyde, and 
erecting a dam, with a lock at Bowling Bay 
This, which was a favourite crotchet of his, he 
sud was the legacy he left to Glasgow, in grati- 
tude for the many good offices done to him by the 
whabitants of that city His portrait is subjomed 








After his return to England he again had re- 
course to his pen for support, and was for a short 
time oditor of the Courier newspaper Among 
the principal of his works after this period may be 
particularly noticoed—' Lawrie Todd, a Tale,’ 8 
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his own experience in America as agent for the 
Canada Company; ‘Southennan, a Tale,’ in 8 
vols., 1880, which embodied an antiquarian de- 
scription of Scottish manners in the reign of Queen 
Mary, ‘The Lives of the Players,’ 2 vols., writ- 
ten for the National Library , ‘The Life of Lord 
Byron,’ for the same series , ‘ Bogle Corbet, or the 
Emigrants,’ 8 vols, 1881, intended as a guide- 
hook to Canada, ‘Stanley Buxton, or the School 
fellows,’ 3 vols , 1882, ‘Eben Erskine,’ 8 vols. , 
‘The Stolen Child,’ 1888, ‘ Apotheosis of Sir 
Walter Scott ,’ ‘The Member’ and ‘The Radical,’ 
political tales, 1n one volume each 

In July 1832 Mr Galt was struck with paraly- 
sis, and was removed to Greenock, to reside 
among his relations Although deprived of the 
use of his limbs, and latterly unable to hold a pen, 
his mental powers retained their vigour amid the 
decay of his physical energies His memory, it is 
true, was so far impaired that, some time previous 
to lis death, he required to fimsh any wnting he 
attempted at one sitting, as he felt himself at a 
logs, on returning to the subject, to recall the train 
of his ideas, yet his mind was as active, and his 
rmagination as lively as ever, and the gleo with 
which he either recounted or listened to any hu- 
morous anccdote, showed that his keen sense of 
the ludicrous, displayed to snch advantage in his 
novels, had lost none of its acuteness In 1888 
he published lus ‘ Autobiograplis," in 2 vols , and 
in 1834, his ‘Literary Life and Miscellanies,’ 8 
vole THe also contnbuted a variety of mimor 
tales and sketches to the magazines and annuals. 
Among his latest productions was a tale called 
‘The Bedral,’ which was not inferior to his Pro- 
vost Pawkie, and ‘The Demon of Destiny, and 
other Poems,’ privately printed at Greenock in 
1889 His name appears as editor on the third 
and fourth volumes of ‘The Diary Illustrative of 
the Times of George IV ,’ a work which created 
considerable ontery on the publication of the first 
and second volumes in 1888 Mr Galt wrote in 
all sixtv volumes, and it would be difficult to 
furnish a complete lst of his works In a list 
which he himself made he forgot an epic poem, 
and he afterwards jocularly remarked that he 
should be remembered as one who had published 





vols., 1880, In which Mr. Galt gives the fruits of | an epic poem, and forgot that he had dons so. 
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About ten days before his death he was visited 
by another paralytic shock, being the fourteenth 
in succession. This deprived him at first of the 
use of his speech, although he afterwards had 
power to articulate indistinctly brokun sentences 
He was, ,however, quite sensible, and Indicated, 
by unequivocal signs, that he understood what 
was said to him He died April 11, 1839, leaving 
a widow and two sons In person he was uncom- 
monly tall, and his form was muscular and power- 
ful He had moved, during tho greater part of 
his life, in the best circles of society; and as his 
manners were frank and agreeable, he was ever a 
most intelligent and pleasant companion His 
feelings during the monotonous latter years of his 
changeful life, which were varied only by his suf- 
ferings, he expressed in the pathetic lies piven 
in his Autobiography, begianing— 


“ Helpless, forgotten, sad, and lame, 
On one lone seat the hvelong day, 
1 muse of youth, and dreains of fame, 
And hopes and wishes all away ” 


GARDEN, Francis, Lorp GARDENSTONE, an 
eminent Judge, second son of Alexander Garden, 
Esq of Troup, nm Aberdeenshire, by Jane, daugh- 
ter of Sir Francis Grant of Cullen, one of the lords 
of session, was born at Edinburgh, June 24, 1721 
After passing through the usual course of liberal 
education at the umversity of his native city, and 
attending the law classes, he was admitted advo- 
cate 14th July 1744 In spite of his inchmation 
for literary pursuits, and a strong taste for convi- 
vial enjoyments, he soon acquired eminence at the 
bar In the celebrated Douglas cause he took a 
leading part, and was one of the counsel sent tu 
France to inquire into the circumstances connect- 
ed with the caso m that country Te made u 
distinguished figure before the parliament of Pa- 
ris, where he was opposed by Mr Wedderburn 
(afterwards lord chancellor), and astonished all 
present by his legal knowledge and fluency in the 
French language In 1748 he was appointed 
sheriff depute of Kincardineshire, and on 22d Au- 
gust 1759 was nominated one of the assessors for 
the city of Edinburgh On 380th April 1760 he 
was appointed conjunct soliciter-general with 
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aud on 8d July 1764 he was raised to the beuch, 
when he assumed the title of Lord Gardenstone. 

Tn 1762 he had purchased the estate of John- 
ston in Kincardineshire, and in 1765, greatly 
added to the value of this property by laying 
down a plan for the extension of the adjoining 
village of Lanrencekirk, thon a mere hamlet, 
which, in 1779, he procured to be erected into a 
burgh of barony He built a commodious inn, 
styled the Gardenstone Arms, for the reception of 
travellers, founded a library for the nae of the vil- 
lagera, with a muscum for the attraction of stran- 
gera, and established manufactures of various kinds 
Although some of his undertakings in connection 
with this village did not succeed, this did not in 
the least dishcarten him, or cause linn to abate in 
lus plulanthropie exertions, and he had at length 
the satisfaction of sceing the village of Laurence- 
kirk, which afterwards became famons for its ma- 
nufacture of snuff-buxes, attain to a degree of 
prosperity aud importance which exceeded his 
most sanguine expectations 

In 1785, on the death of his elder brother, who 
was for some time MP for Aberdeenshire, he 
sneceeded to the fanuly estates iu Banffshire, 
worth about £3,000 a-year, when, m accordance 
with the natural generosity of his disposition, he 
remitted to the tenants all the arrears duc to lim 
as tho heir of his brother Ie had been appointed, 
in 1776, to a seat on the justiciary bench, in the 
room of Lord Pitfour, which he now resigned for 
a pension of £200 a-year, and, in September 
1786, he went to the Continent for the recovery 
of his health, which had been much impaired 
After travelling through France, the Netherlands, 
Germany, and Italy, he returned home in the end 
of 1788 In 1791 he published the first volume of 
lis ‘Travelling Memorandums, made in a Tour 
upon the Continent of Europe in the years 1786, 
1787, and 1788’* In 1792 he added a second vol- 
ume, and a third, supplied from his papers by his 
friends, appeared after his death In 1791, a col- 
lection of satires and light fugitive pieces, entitled 
* Miscellanies in Prose and Vurse,’ which had been 
published by a person of the name of Callander, 
was, by general report, although erroneously, at- 
tributed to Lord Gardenstone, as purtly his own, 


James Montgomery, afterwards lord chief baron, | and partly the compos‘tion of some of the convivial 
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friends of bis youth His lordship resided, during 
the latter years of his life, chiefly at Morningside, 
near Edinburgh Having derived benefit from 
the use of the mineral spring, called St. Bernard's 
Well, in the vicinity of that city, he erected over 
it a massy building of freestone, surmounted by a 
temple, in which he placed a statue of Hygeia, 
the goddess of health. He died July 22, 1792, 
aged seventy-three 

GARDEN, ALEXANDER, an eminent botanist 
and zoologist, was born in Scotland in January 
1730 =6At the university of Edinburgh, where he 
was educated, he studied botany according to the 
system of Tonrnefort, under Dr Alston, and it Js 
probable that ho took the degree of M D there 
In 1752 he settled as physician at Chailestown, in 
South Carolina, and soon after marred From the 
outset of his residence in Amcrica he engaged in bo- 
tanical researches, with the assistance of the works 
of Tournefort and Ray, but he found the greatest 
difficulty m ascertaining his discoveries, and eape- 
cially in reducing such plants as appeared nonde- 
Keripts to their proper places im the systems of 
those writers, which were more adapted for Eu- 
rope than America Having met with the ‘ Fun- 
damenta Botanica’ and the ‘Classes Plantarum’ 
of Linnaus, he opened a correspondence with that 
great naturalist, im March 1755, by an elegant and 
enthumastic Latin letter He soon after received 
from Europe the ‘ Plulosoplua Botanica,’ the ‘ Sys- 
tema Nature,’ and some other works of the Swe- 
dish botanist, which greatly assisted him in hia 
investigations Huis labours were directed to the 
discovery and venfication of new genera among 
tho animal and vegetable tribes of North America, 
in which he was very successful To his exer- 
tions Linnwus was indebted purticularly for a 
knowledge of the insects and fishes of South Caro- 
Una, among winch ia the “Siren lacertina,” a most 
curious animal, resembling both a lizard and a 
fish, of which he sent a description, with speci- 
mens, to Linnaeus at Upsal in the spring of 1765 

After a residence of more than twenty years in 
Charlestown, the revolutionary disturbances in 
America iuterrupted his scientific correspondence, 
and finally obliged tim, aa he had joined the loy- 
nlists, to quit that country and take refuge in 
Kngtand. He loft a son behind him, but was ac- 
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companied by his wife and two danghters. In 
June 1778 he was elected a fellow of the Royal 
Society, but was not admitted till May 10, 1788, 
the latter being probably his first opportanity of 
attending in person after he came to J.ondon, 
where he died Apnil 15, 1791, in the 62d year of 
his age On the recommendation of Linnsus, he 
had, in 1761, been elected a member of the Royal 
Academy of Upsal Dr Garden published an 
account of the ‘Gymnotus Electricus,’ or Electric 
Eel, in the Philosophical Transactions, and also 
wrote some other detached papers, but produced 
no separate work His name will be botanically 
perpetuated by the elegant and fragrant ‘‘ Gar- 
denia,” dedicated to him by his friend Ellis. 
GARDINER, James, a distinguished military 
officer, celebrated as much for his piety as for his 
courage and loyalty, the son of Captain Patrick 
Gardiner, of the family of Torwoodhead, by Mrs. 
Mary Ilodge, of the family of Gladsmuir, was 
born at Carnden, Linlithgowshire, January 10, 
168/-8, and received his education at the grammar 
school of Linlithgow He served as a cadet very 
carly, and at fourteen ycars of age had an ensign’s 
commission in a Scots regiment in the Dutch ser- 
vice, m which he continued till 1702, when he 
received an eusign’s commission from Queen 
Anne At the battle of Ramillies, May 23, 1706, 
he was wounded and taken prisoner, but was soon 
after exchanged In the latter year, he obtained 
the rank of licufenant, and on January 31, 1714-15, 
was made captain-lientenant in Colonel Ker’s re- 
giment of dragoous At the taking of Preston in 
Lancasluire, in 1715, he headed a party of twelve, 
and advancing to the barricades of the insurgents, 
set them on fire, in spite of a furious storm of 
musketry, by which eight of his men were killed 
He afterwards became aule-de-camp to the earl of 
Stair, and accompanying his lordship in his cele- 
brated embassy to Paris, acted as master of the 
horse on occasion of his splendid entrance into 
the French capital After several intermediate 
promotions, he was, July 20, 1724, appointed ma- 
jor of a regiment of dragoons, commanded by bis 
friend Lord Stair, and in January 1730, lie was 
advanced to the rank of licutenant-colonel in the 
same regiment, in which he continued till Apni 
1748, when he received a colonel’s commission in 
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another dragoon regiment then newly raised, 
which was quartered in the neighbourhood of his 
own house in East Lothian 

Colonel Gardiner had for many years been 
noted for his gay and dissolute habits of life, but 
about the middle of July 1719 a remarkable 
change took place in his conduct and sentiments, 
cansed by his accidental perusal of a religions 
book, written by Mr Thomas Watson, entitled 
* The Christian Soldier, or Heaven taken by storm ' 
The account of his wonderful conversion as given 
by Dr Doddridge, in his celebrated memoir of 
him, which partakes of the character of the early 
tuiracles of the church, 13 well known Te was, 
says his biographer, in the most amuzing manne, 
without any religious opportunity, or peculiar ad- 
vantage, deliverance, or affliction, reclaimed, on a 
widden, in the prime of tia divs and the vigour of 








JAMES. 


health, from a life of profilgacy and wickedness, 
not only to a steady course of regularity and vir- 
tue, but to bigh devotion and strict though unaf 
fected purity of manners, which he continued to 
sustain until his untimely death 

On the breaking out of the Rebellion in 1745 
his regiment marched with the utmost expedition 
to Dunbar, and being joined by Hamilton's regi- 
ment of dragoons, and the foot under the commard 
of Sir John Cope, the whole force proceeded to- 
wards Edinburgh, to give battle to the rebels 
The two hostile bodies camo into view of each 
other on September 20, m the neighbourhood of 
Colonel Gardiner’s own honse of Bankton near 
Prestonpans, of which the followmg, sketched hy 
Mr J C Brown in 1844, 8 a representation It 





was totally destroyed by fire on 27th November, 
1852 


On the 21st he fell at the battle of Prea- 





toupans At the beginning of the action he re | after, being dragged off his horse, another High- 


ceived a wound by a bullet m his left breast, and 
soon after received a shot in his right thigh Af- 
ter a faint fire, his regiment was seized with a 
panic, and took to flight , at the same moment he 
saw a party of infantry who were bravcly fighting 
near him, without an officer to head them, on 
which he said, ‘“‘ These brave fellows will be cut 
to pieces for want of a commander,” and riding 
up to them, he cried ont, ‘* Firo on, my lads, and 
fear nothing” But just as the words were spo- 
ken, he was cut down by a Jlighlander with a 
ecythe fastened to a long pole, and immediately 
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lander gave him a stroke, either with a broad- 
aword or a Lochaber axe, on the bick part of his 
head, which was the mortal blow Hus remains 
were interrcd) on the 24th of the same month at 
the parish church of [ranent, where he usually, 
when at home, attended divine service Tle had 
marred, July 11, 1726, the Lady Frances Er- 
shine, daughter of the fourth call of Buchan, by 
whom he had thirteen children, five only of whom, 
two gons and three danghters, survived their f- 
ther One of hia daughters, named Richmond, 
marned Mr Laurence Inglis, depute-clerk of Dill 
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GARNOCK. 


at Edinburgh She was the subject of a song of 


Sir Gilbert Elliot's, ‘Fanny fair, all woe-begone,’ 
which was originally set to the tune of Barbara 
Allan She herself was the authoress or Anna 
and Edgar, or Love and Ambition, a Tale’ 
Edin 1781, 4to. She died 9th June 1795 
GARDNER, Gxoras, see SUPPLEMENT 


GarRnook, Viscount, one of the titles of the carl of Craw- 
ford, und one of the peerages which appear on the umon roll, 
conferred in 1708 on John Crawford of Kilbirny, eldest son 
of the Hon Patrick Lindsay, seoond son of the seventeenth 
earl of Crawford and first earl of Lindsay Mr Lindsay, who 
died in 1680, married Margaret, second daughter of Sir John 
Crawford of kilbirny, Aynilure, and her father having, by 
special entail, settled lus estate upon her and her descend- 
anta, their son, John Crawford of Aulbirny above inention d, 
succeeded to the estate, and took the name of Crawford He 
was born 12th May 1669, and was elected MP fur Ayrshire 
in the Scots parluunent m 1693, and again in 1703, and 
sworn a privy councillor On 10th April of the latter yeur 
he was rawed to the peerage by the title of Viscount Mount 
Crawford, which was changed to Garnock on 26th November 
following His 2d title wis baron Kalbirny and Drumry He 
dwd at Edinburgh, 24th December 1708, in his 40th year 

His eldest non, Patrick, 2d viscount, died 29th May 17865, 
and Ass eldest son, John, 8d viscount, having died unmarned, 
22d September 1788, in hus 37th year, hus next brother, 
Geurge, becaine 4th Viscount Garnock ‘lhe latter in 1747 
was a houtenant in Lord Drumlanng # regunent in the sorvice 
of the States of Holland, and in 1749 he sucveeded a» 21et 
earl of Crawford, aud 5th earl of Lindsay, on the death of the 
eclebrated general, John, 20th earl of Crawford See that 
title, vol 1 p 718 


GARNOCK, Rosrent, ono of the martyrs of 
the covenant, was o native of Stirling, and after 
the Restoration was a constant attender of the 
field-preachera is father was a blacksmith, and 
having learnt the same trade, he followed lus oc- 
cupation for some time at Glasgow He subse- 
quently returned to his native town, where he was 
apprehended and confined for a short period in 
the castle In the beginning of 1678, when the 
Highland host was commanded weatw ard, and all 
the Inhabitants of Stirling were required to take 
arms in behalf of the government, he refused, and 
went ont of the town with a few others to hold a 
meeting for prayer Orders were forthwith issued 
for his apprehension, but ho escaped He now 


wandcred about from one place to another, until 
the morning of May 9, 1679, when le was taken 
prisoner by two soldiers on Stirling Castichill, in 
consequence of belng present at a akirmish the 
previous day at a hill above Fintry, between some 
troopers from Stirling, and a party of Covenanters 
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who had met there at a field- . Being 
removed to Edinburgh, he remained in prison for 
nearly two years and a half, continually refusing to 
subscribe the bond of conformity against offensive 
arms, tendered by government, and testifying 
against the indulgence, &c. On October 1, 1681, 
he was brought before the council, and, having dis- 
owned the king’s authority, and refused them as 
his judges, he was, on the 7th, indicted before the 
lugh court of justiciary, aud condemned, with five 
others, to be exccoted at the Gallow-lee betwixt 
Edinburgh and Leith, their heads and hands to be 
cut off, and to be fixed upon the Pleasance Port, 
Edinburgh On the 10th, the sentence was carried 
into cffect, upon Garnock and four others, ove of 
the prisoners having been repriev ed 


GAKTHSHORE, a surnaine derived from lands of that name, 
now Gartshore, in the pansh of Kirkintilloch, Dumbarton 
shire The family of Garthshore of that ik 1s of great anti 
quity Thry possessed charters of their lands of Gurthshore 
as far buck asthe rugn of Alexander IT On the death af 
Ouptain Patnok Gartshore of that ilk, without issue m the 
end of the reign of Charles I, the succeanion devolved on his 
mmmediute younger brother, James Gurtshore, D D , parson 
of Cardrous, but the estate being imcumbered with debts con- 
tracted by his brother while m the army, he made 1t over to 
hin next brother Alexander Gartahore, who was bred a mer- 
chant. It continued in the family till the 19th century, when 
Captain John Murray, born in 1804, 2d son of Sir Patnck 
Murray, 6th bart. of Ochtertyre, and nephew of General Sir 
George \iurray (died in 1846), succeeded to the estute, and 
asxumed the name of Gartshore, in addition to his own 

The name has been rendered emment by having been borne 
by Dr Maxwell Garthsbore, a skilful phymcian and ac- 
coucheur, son of the minister of Kirkcudbnght, and born 
in that town, October 28, 1782 At the ago of 14 he was 
placed with a surgeon and apothecary at Edinburgh, and after 
attending the medical classes m the university, in lis 22d 
year he entered the army as asmstant surgeon. In 1756 he 
succeeded to the practice of Dr John Fordyce at Uppingham, 
in Rutlandshire, where, in 1759, he marned a young lady, 
heiress toa stiull estate In 1763 he removed to London, 
where he practised with great reputation for nearly Gifty years. 
He was physician tothe British I ying-in Hospital, and a fellow 
of the Royal and Antiquanan Societies, and contnbuted several 
medical and physiological papers to the Philosophical Transac- 
tuona, the London Medical Journal, &c. Hus first wife having 
died in March 1765, 1n 1795 he marned a second wife, who 
predeceased him =r Garthshore died, 1st March 1819, at the 
age ot eighty, leaving a fortune of £55,000 His works are 


Dusertatio Inaugurals de Papavens uso, tam noxio quam 
salutari in parturrentibus ac Poerpens. Edin 1764, 8yo. 

Cuse of a fatal Lens. Med Obs. and Ing iv p. 228. 
1770 Dissection. 

Two cases of the Retroverted Uterus. Ib. v p. 881. 

A remarkable Case of numerous births, with observations, 
Phil. Trans, 1787, Abr xvi. p. 204 


Biographical wocount of Dr Ingenhouss. Thom. Ans 
Philos. x. 161 1817 Posth. 








GAVIN. 


Gavin, a surname, which has assumed various forms, 
as Given, Giveon, Givin, Gavine, &o., denved from Govan, 
(pron. Gusen) the name of « parish on the Clyde, partly in 
the lower ward of Lanarkshire and partly in Renfrewshire, and 
anciently called Guuen or Gunan Govan itself 1s conjectured 
to be compounded of two Saxon words, God wea (good wine), 
the parish, according to Lesly, being amd to have obtained its 
name from the excellence of its ale, winch, n his days, was 
famed over’the whole country, and tasted hke Malvoiie. 
[ Regtonet. Insul. Sooiw Descriptio, Joanne Lesieo Lpw sopo 
Rossensi, pp. 4, 10, Romeo, 1558, Reprinted 1675] In 
charters of the 12th century, the name appears in tho form 
of Guvan, and, subsequently, of Gowan and Goran, The for- 
mer, in the British, as Gora in the Gach, signifies a Smith. 
The name has alvo been derived from GamAan, pronounced 
Gavan, the Gaelic for a ditch [Chalmers’ Caledoma, vy 8 p. 
674} Robert, 6th Lord Boyd, had a charter of tho lands of Gu- 
vin and Itiusk, in Renfrewslure, 9th Juno 1620 In the went 
and north of Scotland (raven us often used as a baptismal name 

Gavin of Whiteriggx, Kincardineshire, entailed hus estate 
m 1749 

Iu 1758 David G win, kag , purchased the estate of Langton, 
Berwickslure, anciently the possesmon of the Cockburns, and 
two years after built the village of Gavinton He marnod 
Lady Elizabeth Muitland, eldest daughter of the Earl ot Lau- 
derdale, Has eldest daughter and heiress, Mary lurner, mar- 
ned 10 1798, the first marquis of Brendalbuno. The 2d daugh- 
ter, Chnstina Maria, became the wifo of Robert Burd of 
Newbyth Mr Gavin died in 1773 

In Ireland are tho familes of Gavi of hilfeacon House, 
near Lamorick, and Giveen of Rock Custle, settled for many 
generations in the county of Londonderry 








GEb, a surname derived from the Souttiwh word ged, a 
pike, persons of this name bearing three geds or pikes in thew 
arms, With a pike's be id proper for 4 crest. 


GED, Wittiam, the inventor of stereoty ping, 
was a goldsinith in Edinburgh, where he first prac- 
tised his great 1mprovement in the art of printing 
w 1725 In July 1729 he asaumed as partner 
William Fenner, stationa:, London Subsequently 
Mr John James, architect at Greenwich, with his 
brother ‘Thomas James, a Ietter-founder, and Mr 
James Ged the inventor's son, became partners, 
and in 1730 they applicd to the university of Cain- 
bridge for printing Bibles and Common-Piayei 
books by blocks instead of common types, when a 
lease was sealed to them April 23,1781 9 Only 
two Prayer-books, however, were finished, after a 
large sum of moncy had been expended, and the 
attempt being relinquished, the lease was given 
up in 1788 Ged imputed this failure to the vil- 
lany of the pressmen and the ill treatment of his 
partners, particularly Fenner, whom John James 
and he were advised to prosecute, but declined 
doing so «In 1783 he returned to Scotland, and 
at the request of his friends, wlio were anxious to 





GEDDES. 





see a specimen of his invention, published, in 1744, 
a stereotyped edition of Salluat, which his daugh- 
ter auys was printed In 1786 Ged died in very 
indifferent clreumatances, on October 19, 1749, 
after Ins utensils had been sent to Leith to bo 
shipped for London, where he intended to enter 
ito trade as a printer with his son James The 
latter had engaged in the Rebellion of 1745 as a 
captain in the duke of Perth’s regiment, and being 
taken at Carlisle, was condemned, but on his fa- 
ther’s account, by Dr Smith's interest with the 
duke of Newcastle, was pardoned ani set at lib- 
erty in 1748 He afterwards worked for somo 
time as a journcyman, and then commenced busl- 
ness on Ins own account, but bemg unsuccessful, 
he went out to Jamaica, where his younger bro- 
ther, William, was established as a pimter, but 
died soon after The process of stereoty ping 16 
now i very general use, being applied to auch 
works as are likely to have a lage circulation 
GFDDER, © surname, evidently the plural of Ged, thoso of 
this name bearing also three pikes m thar arma — The estate 
of Geddes in Neurnalure belonged at one penod to the Roses, 
one of whom, Hugh Koso of Geddes, by lis marnago with 
Mary de Bosco, heiress of Kilravack, became the founder of 
that ancient family Tt now belonga to a family of the name 
of Mackintush = There was at one tine a tamly of Gcdder of 
Gieddes, as the Geddeses of Rachan are anid to have been de- 


scended from them In the parwh of Narn there wa Jnl] 
called the Inil of Geddes. 


GEDDES, Micnanr, an eminent divine of the 
church of England, and ecclesi utical wiiter, was 
born about 1650 He was educated at the unt- 
versity of Kdinbuigh, which city 18 supposed to 
have been las native placc, and having taken the 
degree of MA, he was, im July 1671, mcorpo- 
rated in the same at Oxford, being one of the firat 
four natives of Scotland who wee admitted to the 
benefits of the exlubitions founded by Bishop 
Warner in Balhol college In 167% he went tu 
Lisbon as chaplain to the English factory there 
In 1686 the Inquisition, taking offence at the ca- 
eruse Of his functions, cited him to appcu before 
them, and, im violation of the privilege guaran- 
teed by the commerical treaty between England 
and Portugal, prolubitcd him from continuing his 
ecclesiastical duties = ‘The English merchants im- 
mediately wrote to the bishop of London, repre- 
senting the hardslups of their case, and showing 
thar mght to a chaplain, but before their letter 

















































GEDNES, 


reached that prelate, he was himself suspended by 
the ecclesiastical commission appointed by James 
the Second of England, who was then endeavour- 
ing to establish popery at home. o 

In May 1688, Mr Geddes returned to England, 
where he took the degree of LL ID, and after the 
promotion of Dr Burnet to the bishopric of Salis- 
bury, he was chosen by that prelate to be chan- 
cellor of hischurch He died before 1714 Bishop 
Burnet speaks in very respectful terms of hun im 
his ‘History of the Reformation’ During his 
residence at Lishon, Dr Geddes had collected a 
mass of historical materials from scarce books and 
mantiscripts In the Spanish and Portuguese lan- 
guages, and in 1694 he published the ‘ History of 
the Church of Malabar,’ in one volume, translated 
from the Portuguese, which was followed by other 
works, a list of which is subjomed 


History of the Church of Kthiopa. To which aro added, 
An Epitome of the Dominican History of that Church, an 
Account of the Practices and Conviction of Maria of the An- 
nunciation, the famous Nun of Iasbon Lond. 1696, 8vo 

Tho Council of ‘Trent no free Assembly, with an Introduc- 
tion concerning Councils, and a Collection of Dr Vorga’s 
Letters. Yond 1697, 1714, Svo. 

Miscellaneous ‘lracta. Vol 1: Land 1702, 8vo Vol fi 
Lond, 1705, Avo. Vol m Lond 1706, Avo = Tho same, re 
printed. Jond 1714, 1780, 8 vols. 8vo. Containing, among 
other things, the History of the Fxpulsion of the Moriscoos 
out of Spain, History of the Wars of the Commons of Cas- 
tile; View of the Spanish Cortes or I’arliaments, Account of 
the Manuscripts and Reliques found in the Ruins of the tn- 
inhabitablo Turpian lower, in the city of Granada, in 1588, 
and in the mountain called Valparayso, near to that city, in 
1595 , Viow of the Court of Inquisition in Portugal, View of 
all the Orders of Monks and Friars in the Roman Church, 
with an account of their Founders. 

Several Tracts against Popery Lond, 1715, 8vo 


GEDDES, James, an accomplished essay ist, 
the eldest son of an old and respectable family in 
Twoeddale, was born there about 1710 He was 
educated under his father’s roof, and afterwards 
went to the university of Edinburgh, where he 
particularly applied to mathematical learning, in 
which he made remarkable proficiency under the 
celebrated Colin MacLaurin Having studied for 
tho law, he was admitted advocate, and practised 
at the bar for several years with increasing repu- 
tation, but was cut off by a lingering consumption 
in 1749, beforo he was forty years of age He 
had devoted much of his time to the perusal of 
the ancient poets, philosophers, and historians, 


ALEXANDER. 


and in 1748 he published at Glasgow ‘ An EKesay 
on the Composition and Manner of Writing of the 
Ancients, particularly of Plato,’ in one volume 
Svo He is said to have left manuscript sufficient 
to make another volume, but it was never pub- 
lished 

GEDDES, ALEXANDER, a Roman Catholic di- 
vine, critic, and miscellaneous writer, was born in 
1787 at Pathheads, in the parmsh of Rathven, 
Banffshire Hus father, also named Alexander 
Geddes, the second of four brothers, was a small 
crofter on the estate of Arradowl His mother, 
whose name was Mitchell, was a native of the 
neighbouring parish of Bellie Both were Roman 
Catholics The rudiments of his education were 
acquired in the village school, kept by a woman 
named Sellar His parents being in possession of 
an English Bible, he applicd himeelf, as soon as 
he could read, to the study of it, and is sald to 
have known the historical parts by heart before 
he was eleven years old The laird of Arradowl 
having engaged a tutor named Shearer, from 
Aberdeen, for Ins two sons, took young Geddes, 
with his cousin John Geddes, who afterwards be- 
came Roman Catholic bishop of Dunkeld, and 
another boy, into his house, to be educated gratu- 
itously along with them At the age of fourteen 
ho was sent to the free Roman Catholic seminary 
of Sculun, in the Highlands, to be educated for 
the service of lis Church This seminary stood 
at the bottom of a gloomy glen, surrounded with 
motntains on all sides, and in allusion to ther 
seldom seeing the sun in this dismal spot, he 
said in a letter to one of his fellow-students, who 
had obtained leave to visit his friends, ‘‘ Pray, be 
so kind as to make particular inquines after the 
health of the sun Fail not to present my com- 
pliments to him, and tell him I still hope I shall 
one day be uble to renew the honour of personal 
acquaintance with him” At Sculan he remained 
till he was twenty-one, when he was removed to 
the Scots college at Paris In 1764 he returned 
to Scotland, and was ordered to Dundee to offici- 
ate as priest among the Catholics of Forfarshire. 
In 1765 he accepted of an invitation from the earl 
of Traquair to reside in his family at Traquair 
House, where he regulated his studies so as to be 
preparatory to the plan he had long conceived, of 
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GEDDES, 
making a new translation of the Bible for the uso 
of his Catholic countrymen. 

Having formed an attachment to a female rela- 
tive of the earl, which was returned by the lady 
with equal warmth, and not wishing to violate 
his vow of celibacy, he abruptly quitted the man- 
elon of [rd Traquair, in less than two years afte: 
his arrival there, Icenving behind him a beantiful 
little poem, entitled ‘Tho Confessional,’ addressed 
to the fair yet mnocent cause of his departure 
He left Traquair in the antumn of 1768, and pro- 
ceeded to Paris, where he remained the following 
winter, engaged mostly 1n tho public libranes, 
making extracts on biblical criticism from rare 
books, particularly Hebrew onucs In the spring 
of 1769 he returned to Scotland, and was appoint- 
ed to the charge of a Catholic congregation at 
Auchinahig in Banffshire, where in the summer 
of 1770 he erected & new chapel, on the spot where 
the old one, which was in ruins, stood, and re- 
pared and improved the pricst'’s dwelling-house 
at Auchinalrig, making it one of the mos¢ pleasant 
and convenient abodes belonging to the Roman 
Catholic clergy in that part of the country Thc 
liberality of his sentiments, and the friendships 
which he formed with persons of the Protestant 
faith, and especially lus occasional appearance in 
the church of the Rey Mr Crawford, tho mini- 
ster of an adjoluing parish, exposed him to the 
angry expostuiations of Bishop Hay, Ins diocesan, 
who menaced him with suspension from his eccle- 
siastical functions, unless he became more circum- 
spect in his life and conversation, and kept him- 
self uncontaminated by heretical intercourse At 
this period he had contracted debts to a consider- 
able amount, which he was totally unable to pay, 
when the duke of Norfolk, to whose notice he had 
been introduced by the earl of Traquair, stepped 
forward and gencrously relieved him of all Ins 
embarrassments In the hope of improving hw 
circumstances, he now took a small farm at )énzie, 
in Fochabers, in the immediate vicinity of Auch- 
inalrig, to stock which he was obliged to borrow 
money, and the failure of three successive crops, 
with the building of a small chapel close to his 
farm, which added considerably to his liabilities, 
in less than three years plunged him into deeper 
difficulties than ever To free himself from his 
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new embarrassments he published, in 1779, at 
London, ‘ Select Satires of Horace, translated into 
English Verse, and, for the most part, adapted to 
the present Times and Manners,’ which produced 
him a profit of about one hundred pounds. This 
sum, with the proceeds of the sale of hia household 
goods, he applied to the liquidation of his debts 
Having carried his contumacy so far ag occasion- 
ally to attend the church of the Rev Mr Buchan- 
an, minister of Cullen, Bishop Hay put his former 
threat into execution, and suspended lim from his 
clerical functions within lis diocese =This decided 
him upon going to London, and, accordingly, 
about the end of 1779, he quitted Anchinalrig, 
after having discharged there, for ten yorrs, the 
various duties belonging to his pastoral office 
From the wnversity of Aberdeen he received, at 
this time, the degree of LL.D, bemg the first 
Roman Catholic to whom it had been granted 
since the Reformation 

Dr Geddes arrived im the metropolis of Eng- 
land about the begining of 1780, and officiated 
for a few months as pricst im the Imperial ambas- 
sadoi’s chapel, till it was suppressed in the end of 
that year, by an order from the emperor Joseph 
the Second He afterwards preached occasionally 
at the chapel in Duke Street, Lincolu’s-lun-Fields, 
till Easter 1782, when be relinquished altogether 
the exercise of clerical functions THe now re- 
sumed his carly project of completing a new ver- 
sion of the Bible, and he had the good faitune to 
meet with a patron in Lou Petre, who allowed 
him a salary of £200 per annum while employ ed 
upon the translation, and to be at the expense of 
whatever private hbrary the Doctor might think 
requisite for lus purpose Jn a short time he pub- 
lished a sketch of Ins plan, ander the title of an 
‘Idea of a New Version of the Holy Bible, for the 
uae of the English Catholics,’ which excited con- 
siderable attention to lis undertaking 

In the summer of 1781 Dr Geddes paid a visit 
to Scotland, daring which he wrote ‘ Linton, a 
Tweeddale Pastoral,’ in honour of the birth of a 
son and heir to the noble house of Traquair He 
soon after accompanied the cai! and countess on a 
tour to the sonth of France, and on his return to 
London, wrote an entirely new prospectus, detall- 
ing, fally and explicitly, the plan which he pro- 
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posed to follow in his translation of the Bible. 
This he submitted in manuscript to Dr Lowth, 
bishop of London, on whose recommendation it 
was published in 1785 In November 0% the same 
vear, Dr Geddes was elected by the ‘asin of 
antiquarics of Scotland, one of their corresponding 
members, an honour which he acknowledged in a 
poctical epistle to that body, written in ‘ geud 
auld Scottis phrase” He afterwards contributed 
to the Society's Transactions, ‘A Dissertation on 
the Scoto-Saxon Dialect,’ with translations into 
Scottish Verse of the first Eclogne of Virgil, and 
the first Idyllion of Theoc itus 
On the commencement of the ‘ Analytical Re- 
view,’ in May 1788, he became a contributor to 
it, and during five years and a half that he wrote 
for that periodical, he 18 known to have farnished 
to Its pages forty-seven articles, principally in the 
department of Biblical criticism and ecclesiastical 
history 
At length, after having been pioneered for years 
by many proposals and prospectuses, the firat vol- 
ume of his long-expected translation of the Bible, 
contalning the first six books of the Old Testa- 
ment, made its appearance in 1792, dedicated to 
his patron, Lord Petre =Tlus volume was keenly 
attacked by Chistians of all denominations, and 
the vicars-apostolic of the Western, Northern, 
and London distiicts, issued a pastoral letter pro- 
hibiting ita use and reception among the Catholics 
Against this prolubition the Doctor remonstrated 
) in vain He first published an * Address to the 
| Puolie,’ vindicating the impartiality of his trans- 
| lation He then wrote privately to the vicars- 
| apostolic, aud, receiving no anawer, he published 
a ‘Letter to Bishop Douglas, Vicar-apostolic of 
as complaining of their conduct as unchari- 
table, iliberal, and arbitrary The only notice 
that was taken of lua remonstrances was his sus- 
pension from all ecclesiastical functions, In 1797 
appeared the second volume of his Translation , 
and in 1800 ‘Critical Remarks on the Hebrew 
Sci iptures, corresponding with a New Translation, 
Vol I, containing Remarks on the Pentateuch ' 
| In theas worka Dr Geddes denies the plenary in- 
| spiration of the Scriptures, and assails the credit 
of Moses in overy part of his character as an his- 
torian, a legislator, and a moralist. He even 








doubts whether he was the author of the Penta- 
teuch. He styles the history of the creation a 
fabulous cosmogony, and the story of the fall an 
allegory Can it be wondered at, then, that both 
Romanist and Protestant united in rejecting and 
denouncing his New Translation of the Bible? 
Owing to the heavy expenses attending the 
works on which he was engaged, Dr Geddes be- 
came involved, for the tlird time, in pecuniary 
difficulties, and a subscription was sect on foot for 
Ins behalf, when the sum collected and expended 
upon hig account, from the commencement of 1788 
to the middle of 1800, amounted to about £900 
He had commenced a new translation of the Book 
of Psalms, and had already printed in octavo 104 
of them, when a painful and excruciating disorder 
terminated his life on February 26, 1802, and hia 
remains were interred in Paddington churchyard 
Besides the more important works above men- 
tioned, he was the author of numerous other pub- 
lications both in prose and verse, a list of which is 
aubjomed Ile was also the author of the popular 
| Jacobite song, ‘O scud Lewie Gordon hame! 
'Tho life of this learned but eccentric divine has 
been written by Dr John Mason Good 
Dr Geddes’ works are 


Select Satires of Horace, translated into Fnglish verse 
Lond 1779, 4to. 

Tanton, a Tweeddale Pastoral Edin 4to. 

Cursory Remarks on a late Fanntical publication, entitled, 
A full Detection of Popery Lond 1788, Ryo 

Letter to the Bishop of London , contammg quener, donbts, 
and difficulties relative to a vernacular Version of the Holy 
Scriptures. Lond 1787, 4to 

Letter to the Rev Dr Priestley, to prove that the Divinity 
of Jesus Christ was a Primitive Tenet of Christianity Lond. 
1787, 8vo. 

Letter toa Member of Parliament on the Case of the Pro- 
teatant Dissenters. Lond 1787, &\o 

General Answer to Quenes, Counsela, &e Lond 1790 

An Answer to the Bishop of Comanas Pastoral Letter, by 
a Protestant Catholic. 1790, Bvo 

A letter to the Archbishops and Bishops of England, 
pointing out the only sure means of preserving the Church 
from the evils whih threaten her 1790, 8vo Anon. 

Lpuwtola Macaronica ad fratrem, de ns que gesta sunt m 
unpero Dissentientiem Conventa. Lond 1790, 4to. Allow- 
ed to be one of the happiest attempts extant in the macaronte 
style An Englsh vernon for the nse of the ladies and 
country gentlemen, was published the same year by the an- 
the- 

Carmen Seculare pro Gallica gente, tyrannid! anstocrat- 
cm, erepta. 1790 ito. 

The first book of the Ilad of Homer, verbally rendered 
into Engtiah verre with Critical Annotations. 1792, 8vo 
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An (ironical) Apology for Slavery 1792, 8vo. 

L’Avocat du Diable. The Devil’s Advocate, &c. 1792 

The Holy Bible, or the Books accounted sacred by Jows 
and Obhristians, otherwise called the Books of the Old and 
New Oorenants, futhfally translated from the corrected text 
of the original, with various Readings, Explanatory Notes, 
and Oritical Remarks. Lond. 1792-7, 2 vols, 4to. These 
two volumes include the histoncal books from Genems to 
Chronicles, find the Book of Ruth 

Carmina Seculana tna, pro tnbus celebernmus Ibertatis 
Galhom epochs. 1798, 4to 

Ver-Vert. From tho French of Gresset Lond 1793, 4to 

A Norfolk Tale, or a Journal from London to Norwich 
1794 4to. 

Ode to the Hon. Thomas Pelham, occasioned by his Speech 
in the Insh House of Commons on the Catholic Bill §=1795 

The Battle of B(a)ng(o)r, or the Church Tnumphant, a 
Comlc-heroic Poem = 1797 Ryo 

A New-year’s Gift to the good People of England , bem, 
a Sermon, or something bke a Sermon, in defence of the 
War, &c. 1798, 8vo. 

A Modest Apology for the Catholics of Great Britain 
1800, 8vo 

Critical Remarks on the It brew Senptures, corresponding 
with a new Translation of the Bible, contammg Rem irks on 
the Pentatench Lond 1800, vol 1, 4to 

Bardomachia, Poona Macaronico-Latinum = Lond 1800 
4to. Bardomachia, or the Battle of the Bards. Translated 
from the original Latin Lond 1800, 4to 

Paci Feliater reduci, Ode Sapphica. 1801, 4to 

A new Translation of the Book of Psalms, from the origi- 
nal Hebrew; with various Readings and Notes, Lond 1807, 
8vo <A posthumous publication, edited by Dr Tnaney and 
Charles Butler, I sq 
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GEIKIE, WarTer, an eminent artist, the eld- 
est son of Archibald Geihie, perfumer, Edinburgh, 
was born in thut city, Nov 9, 1795 A fever 
with which he was attacked when neally two 
years old, destroyed Ina auricular organs, and 
brought upon him the calumity of being deaf and 
dumb for life He was nine sears of age he fore 
he was taught the letters of the alphabet, but xo 
great was Ins desire to learn that he was soon able 
to read, and pernsed with avidity every book tht 
came in his way Te waa nevt taught writing 
and arithmetic, and soon after was sent to the in- 
stitution of Mr Braidwood for the instruction of 
the deaf and dumb So great was lus progress 
there, that that gentleman was soon mduced to 
employ him more as a monitor than a popil — Elis 
turn for the art which he afterwards practised 
with so much dexterity was first mawifested, 
whilst he was yet a child, by his infuntine at- 
tempts to cut in paper representations of objects 
which came within his observation 


to the employment of paper and pencils When 
about fourteen years old he was sent to study un- 
der Mr Patrick Gibson, and in May 1812 he was 
ndimitted into the drawing academy established by 
the Hon the Commissioners of the Board of Trus- 
tees for the encouragement of Scottieh manufac. 
tures, which has been the nursery of so many artiats 
Who have don honour to Scotland Although the 
Board did not then possess the magnificent gallery 
of casts from ancient statues busts, &e , which It 
has since collected, yet Gethte cajoyed the laugh 
advantage of diawing under the direction of Mr 
Giaham, who then held the chan of its valuable 
school His favowite pursut, however, was 
sketching fiom real objects im the open air, and 
Hl those figties oF groups that peculiarly pleased 
lis fancy were unmediately transferred to his 
portfoho Indeed so greit wis the facility and 
shall with which he uscd lugs poneil out of doors, 
thitat was by no means anusnal for him to cateh 
the contom of odd figuies or of remarkable fea- 
fines, Whilst walking by the side of the originals 
inthe streets An amusing story ts told of a por- 
ter m= the Grassmarket of a peculiu appearance 
mm femme and physiognomy, who, aware of his de- 
sire to take Jus hencss, conftiivcd to elude him on 
One 
crowded market dav, however, Getkie, determined 


all occasions, when he saw lim approiwhing 


to attain his olyect, followed the doomed porter 
wherevar he wont, until at bist, when the market 
began to thin, the hatte: Jost all) patience, and 
thre ttened and abused the young artist with great 
The first were 
lost on the poor deif hid, and although there was 


fury both of words and action 


no uustaking the meuung shake of the angry por- 
ter’s fist, he procecdad to the exercise of his pencil 
with the utmost enthusiism, but was soon obliged 
He 
Tig pursuer halted 


to fly from the scene, pursucd by the porta 
took refuge m an open star 
in the street opposite, and placing his arms behind 
lis back, waited there at las Tasure to catch the 
young artist when he should emage trom his hid- 
ing-placo | From oa window i the stair Geikie 
had a perfect view of his subject, and a few touch- 


es of tus rapid penal apeedily transferred him to 


From his | his sketchbook When the porter’s patience was 


earliest yonth he began also to shetch figures with | exhausted, he mov cd slowly away, and thus 





chalk on floors or walla, and gradually advanced 
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enabled the imprisoned artist to find his way 
home, unscathed, with his purpose accomplished 
This individual makes a conspicuous figure among 
the characters to be found in his etchirgs. 

Geikie’s collection of sketches of figures and of 
groups Is immense. Many of these were disposed 
of by private sale after his death, when part of 
them were purchased by Sir James Gibson Craig, 
and the greater number by Mr Bindon Blood 
Although he attempted landscape painting, he was 
not very successful in that department of the art, 
and ultimately confined himself to it in pictures 
where it was subsidiary to his groups and figures 
As his love for Edinburgh was always great, his 
subjects of this description were chiefly taken in 
and about its environs Thlicre was not a hill or 
eminence in tho vicinity, from which he did not, 
at one time or other, make an extensive pano- 
ramic view of the city and surrounding scenery, 
and that with a degree of accuracy and minute- 
ness Which few could have equalled To oil- 
painting he was much attached, but lis colouring 
in general was cold and inharmonious Mr An- 
drew Wilson, who succecded Mr Graham in thie 
chair of the academy of the Board of manufac- 
tures, gave him many private instructions, but 
from some defect inherent in Gelkie himself, could 
never impart to him such a knowledge of colours 
as might have insured to him proficiency in that 
part of his art A few of his pictures, indeed, 
were leas objectionable as to colour, especially 
those in which he confined himself to groups of 
figures, and avoided landscape. Among these are 
‘ All Hallow Fair,’ ‘The Grassmarket,’ and ‘ Itin- 
erant Fiddlers,’ which were painted for the earl of 
Hopetoun, and are now in the collection at Hope- 
toun house 

In 1881 Geikie was elected an associate of the 
Scottish Academy, and in 1834 a fellow of the 
same body His etching powers were equal to 
his expertness in drawing, and both were sufii- 
clent to compensate him for his deficiency in col- 
ouring. His first etching was that of John Bar- 
leycorn, which was executed as a tailpiece to a 
ballad of that name, in a collection of Scottish 
ballads published by Mr. David Laing The first 
fourteen plates that he executed he published on 
his own account, but he afterwards sold them to a 


Se Serer age 


person of the trade. Of his later etchings he was 


very proud, and even whilst labouring under those — 


fits of despondency to which he was sometimes 
subject, he used to say of them, that those to 
whom they should fall after his death would make 
more by them than he should ever do during his 
life, a foreboding, says his blographer, which was 
but too truly verified Notwithstanding, adds the 
same authority, of the absence of any touches of 
the beax deal, and of all grace from his figures, 
and especially from his women, and laying aside 
his faults of colouring, he is entitled, by his other 
qualities, and particularly by the broad humour 
which he exhibits, to be classed as the Tenlers or 
the Ostade of the Scottish school 

Geikie’s disposition was remarkably amiable, 
and hw temper paticnt in the extreme Dnoring 
the later years of his life, the Bible was his prin- 
cipal study, and his favourite authors were Dod- 
dridge’s IIlarmony and Exposition of the New 
Testament, and Barnes’ Notes thereon With 
two of his friends, who, like himself, were deaf 
and dumb, he established a religious meeting for 
persons unhappily labouring under the same infir- 
mities as themselves, to whom he was in the 
habit of delivering, on Sundays, sermons or lec- 
tures, of his own composition, and explaining the 
Scriptures, by means of the usual signs on the 
fingers, which are employed by the deaf and 
dumb as a medium of verbal communication His 
understanding was singularly acute, and his per- 
ception surprisingly quick He was most remark- 
able for comic humonr, and for his talent in dis- 
playing it, while his powers of mimicry were of 
the highest order Warm-hearted and affection- 
ate, this peculiarly gifted artist waa particularly 
attached to his relatives He painted his last 
picture, which was only finished six days before 
his death, with one of his little nephews constantly 
seated on his knee The day after finishing it, 
he took to his bed, and soon sank into a state of 
insensibility, from which he could not be roused. 
Ho died on the Ist August 1887, at the age of 
41, and was interred in the Greyfriars churchyard 
of his native city. For these details we are in- 
debted to the Biographical Introduction to his 
Etchings, by Sir Thomas Dick Lauder, baronet. 

GERARD, ALEexanper, D D., a learned divine 
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of the Church of Scotland, and ingenious writer 
on polite literature, eldest son of the Rev Gilbert 
Gerard, minister of Chapel Garioch, Aberdeen- 
shire, was born there February 22, 1728 Ile 
received the rudiments of his education first at the 
parish school of Foveran, and afterwards at the 
grammar school of Aberdeen, whither he was re- 
moved on the death of bis father, when he was 
only ten years of age, and two years later was cn- 
tered a student at Manschal college He took 
the degree of M A in 1744, and immediately com- 
menced his theological studies in the divinity hall 
of Aberdeen, which he afterwards completed in 
the university of Edinburgh In 1748 he was 
licensed to preach the gospel, and in 1750 he was 
appointed to lecture on natural philosophy in 
Marischal college, Aberdeen, in the room of Pro- 
fessor David Fordyce, who had gone on a visit to 
the Continent Two jcars thereafter, on that 
gentloman being unfortunately drowned on the 
coast of Holland on his retarn home, Mr Gerard 
succeeded to the vacant chair He had the mont 
of introducing into the university an improved 
plan of theological education, and, m 1755, print- 
ed at Aberdeen a well-written pamphlet on the 
subject, which he had drawn up by order of the 
faculty of his college In 1756 he gamed the prize 
of a gold medal offered by the Philosophical Soci- 
ety of Edinburgh for the best ‘Essay on Taste,’ 
which he afterwards published Ie belonged to 
a literary society at Aberdeen, which numbered 
among its members Dra Blackwell, Gregory, 
Reid, Campbell, and Beattie, men who not only 
raised the character of the university which they 
adorned, but shed a lustre on the literature of 
their country 

In 1759 Mr Gerard was ordained minister of 
Greyfriars church, Aberdeen, in 1760 he was 
chosen professor of divimity in the Marischal col- 
lege, and about the same period he took lus degree 
of DD =_— Having, In 1771, resigned both his 
church, and his professorship in Marischal college, 
he was preferred to the theological chair in King’s 
college, Old Aberdeen, where he remained till his 
death, on his 67th birthday, February 22, 1795 
His faneral sermon was preached by his friend and 
pupil, Dr Skene Ogilvy of Old Aberdeen 

His works are 


An Essay on Taste. Lond. 1759, Svo. 

A Thankagiving Sermon, on Exek. xxxvi. 82. 1758, 8vo. 

A Sermon on Titusi.7 1760, 8vo. 

The Influence of the Pastoral Office on the Character ex- 
amined, with a view especially to Mr Hume's representation 
of the Spirit of that Office; a Sermon J.ond. 1760, 8vo. 

On 1 Peteru.16 = 1761, 1778, Svo. 

Drssertations on sulyects relating to the Genrus and the 
Evidences of Chnstiamty kdin. 1766, 1767, 8vo. 

An Essay on Gemus, troating of its nature, of the general 
sources, of the vancties of punis in the unagination, memory, 
judgment, &. Lond 1767, 1774, 8vo. 

Influence of Piety on the Public Goods on Dout. vi. 24, 
1776, 12mo 

Iaberty the Cloak of Mahcwumesa, both in the Americar 
Rebelhon and in the manners of the tunes, « Fast Surmon. 
Lond 1778, &vo, 


Nincteen Sermons on various subjects Yond 1780-2, 
2 vols. 8vo. 

The Pastoral Cure Lond 1799, 8vo. Ldited by bis son, 
Dr Gilbert Gerard 


GERARD, Gitpert, an emuent divine, son of 
the preceding, born in Aberdeen on August 12, 
1760, was educated for the ministry of the Church 
of Scotland At the age of twenty-two, he went 
to Holland, as minster of the Scottish church at 
Amsterdam, where he remained for several years, 
and during his residcnce there, assisted by two 
literary friends, he wrote and edited a Dutch pe- 
riodical, called ‘De Recensent’ Ile also contri- 
buted to the ‘ Analytical Review,’ principally arti- 
cles on foreign literature = While still resident im 
Amsterdam, the university of lis native city con- 
ferred on him the degree of DD In April 1791, 
he returned to Scotland, and soon after obtained 
the vacant professorship of Greek at King’s col- 
lege, Old Aberdeen In 1795 he succeeded his 
father us professor of divinity in the same college, 
and in 1811 he was appointed to the second charge 
of the collegiate church of Old Machar Le also 
acted na master of mortifications for King’s col- 
lege, and was appointed one of the royal chaplains 
for Scotland Dr Gerard died suddenly, Septum- 
ber 28, 1815 —His works are 


On Indifference with regard to religious truths , 
Lond 1797, 8vo. 

Institutes of Biblical Critiasm, bemg the heads of bi 
course of lectures on that sulyect. Lond 1806, 1808, 8vo 
This work, stvled by the Brographie Uninerselle, a work full 
of erudition, and written in a good spirit, was dedicuted to 
Dr Herbert Marah, afterwards bishop of I’eterborough 
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GERARD, ALFxanpeEr, a distinguished acien- 
tific traveller, son of the preceding, was born in 
Aberdeen, und at the early age of sixteen went 
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out to India. Not long afterwards he was sent 
by Sir David Ochterlony to survey Malacca, a 
survey which he executed with great accuracy, 
mostly at mid-day undera burning sun fe held 
the rank of captain in the East India Company’s 
service, and during a period of above twenty years 
was employed in exploring, surveying, and map- 
ping the northern districts of India, having been 
sclected by the Bengal government for the pur- 
pose, on account of his acknowledged skill in those 
departments of professional duty He was in 
particular appointed to many of the surveys which 
were decined difficult and important, and this led 
to his residing for many years in the then almost 
toknown district of Chinese Tartary, and amongst 
the mountains of theo Himalaya He traversed 
those gigantic regions in paths before untrodden 
by any European, and attained heights which had 
previously been deemed inaccessible At one part 
he ascended above 20,000 feet, and by ways 
steeper than it had been deemed possible to climb 
In these excursions he suffered the extremes of 
heat, cold, and hunger, and endured privations of 
every description And it was not until his health 
had been completely sacrificed that he could be 
persuaded to abandon his Inbours and return to 
his native country 

Wlhule ongaged in lis exploratory expeditions, 
Captain Gerard made patient researches not only 
into the customs and antiquities of the tribes he 
encountered in his travels, but also into the geo- 
Jogy and natural Instory of the districts through 
which he passed The Himalaya mountains are 
inhabited at extraordinary altitudes, he found 
cultivated ficlds and crops of corn at heights of 
from fourteen to sixteen thousand feet above the 
level of the sea, and flocks of sheep, and tribes of 
Tartar shepherds, with thar doga and _ horses, 
obtain subsistence at these immense clevations 
The notices of the state of literature in Chinese 
Tartary are also very interesting It would ap- 
pear that when science and letters, flying from 
tyranny, abandoned the plains of Hindostan, they 
took refage in the mountains of Thibet, where 
they have flourished to an extent of which we 
have been hitherto little aware In the Thibe- 
tan language an Encycloprdia was discovered, of 
44 volumes, treating of the arts and scicuces, and 
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the medical part of which work formed five vol- 
umes Captain Gerard's brother, Dr James Gil- 
bert Gerard of the Bengal Medical Establishment, 
who accompanied him in many of his excursions 
and surveys, had fallen in with a learned Hunga- 
rian, named Cosmo de Konas, who resided in Thi- 
bet, and who had made great progress In bringing 
to light much curious information respecting that 
hitherto little known people The art of litho- 
grapliy had been practised in the city of Thibet 
from time immemorial, and it had been used, 
amongst other purposes, for displaying the ana- 
tomy of different parts of the human body. 

Captain Gerard died at Aberdeen December 15, 
1889 Soon after his death appeared the ‘ Narra- 
tive of a Journey from Cannpoor to the Boorendo 
Pass in the Himalaya Mountains, by Major Sir 
Wilham Lloyd, and Captain Alexander Gerard's 
Account of an Attempt to penetrate by Bekhur to 
Garoo and the Lake Manasarownra, with a Letter 
from the late J G Gerard, Esq , detailing a Visit 
ti the Shatool and Boorendo Passes, edited by 
George Lloyd,’ 2 vols 8v0, 1840 

GIB, Apam, one of the carly ministers of the 
Secession church in Scotland and leader of the 
Antiburghers, the nimth son of Mr John Gib, 
proprietor of the estate of Castletown, in the par- 
ish of Muckurt, Perthshire, was born there on 7th 
April, 1714 His father, intending him for the 
medical profexsion, sent him in 1730 to the ani- 
versity of Edinburgh, to be educated under the 
superintendence of his uncle, Mr Gib, surgeon in 
that city Pecuharly attached to mathematical 
studics, he was a favourite scholar of the celebrat- 
ed Professor M‘Laurin, father of Lord Dreghorn, 
a lord of session One day as ho was walking 
down the old West Bow, deeply meditating on a 
mathematical problem, he found himself in the 
midst of a crowd, assembled to witness the exe- 
cution of a criminal in the Grassmaiket, when the 
question forced itself upon his mind, “ Will the 
antyect which now so entirely engrosses my atten- 
tion, prepare me for eternity?” Resolving from 
that moment to commence a new course of con- 
duct, he lived retired that he might not be exposed 
to temptation, and writing out rules for his guid- 
ance, signed them with his own blood Finding 
himself, however, nnable to act up to them, he 
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determined upon retiring to some desert Island, | into the fire in presence of the company assembled 
where no temptation could exist to lead him astray, | on the occasion 


but the perusal of Luther's work on the Galatians 
caused him to change his design The introduc- 
tion to that work, it is supposed, brought him first 
to the knowledge of the truth 

He now resolved to devote Inmseclf to the work 
of the ministry, and having, in 1785, jomed the 
Associate Presbytery, he was by them, on Sth 
March 1740, licensed to preach the gospel in the 
West Kirk of Stirling Soon after he received a 
call from the Scceding congregation of Edinburgh, 
and another from that of Stitchell On the 2d 
April 1741, he was ordained ministe: of the for- 
mer, and unde: bis powerful and popnlar preach- 
ing, it soon increased largely in numbers 

During the rebellion of 1745 he took an active 
part in support of the government 
means of raising acveral companies of soluntecrs 
among his own people, for the defence of thc 
capital, and, on its occupation by the Highland 
army, he assembled his congregation for public 
worship at Dreghorn near Colinton, about fonr 
miles west of the city, on which occasion he 
preached for five successive Sabbaths im the open 
air, showing his loyalty to the government, even 
in presence of some of the insurgents, by praying 
for the reiguing sovereign Shortly afterwards he 
accompanied part of his congregation, who had 
taken up arms in dc fence of government, to Fal- 
kirk, where, a few hours before the battle of the 
17th Jannary, he signalized hinsclf by his zeal in 
seizing a rebel spy, and lodging him in prison, 
from whence im the evening he was liberated 
by the Pretender’s army, on marching victorously 
into Falkirk 

His father had been much displeased with him 
for abandoning the medical profession, and refused 
for some time to hear him preach, after he was 
licensed, but afterwards, being dissatisfied with 
the habits of Ins eldest son, he disinherited him, 
and settled the cstate of Castictown on the sub- 
ject of this notice When, after his death, his 
deed of settlement was read, Mr Gib asked of his 
brother, if he would engage to change lis node of 
life on condition of the estate being restored to 
him, aud on being answered in the affirmative, 
he immediately destroyed the deed by putting it 
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In 1746, When the memorable schism occurred 
in the Secession church, respecting the religious 
clause in the burgess’ oath, Mr Gib took a lead- 
ing part on the side of those who maintained that 
the swearing of this clanse was inconsistent with 
the public profession of Seceders ‘The Antibur- 
gher Synod was constituted in his house at Edin- 
burgh, on 10th April 1747, and his prominent 
position m the controversy obtained for him the 
title of ‘Pope Gib’ Dung the last years of his 
life, he suflered severely from the gout He died 
at Edinburgh on 18th June 1788, m the 75th year 
of his age, and 48th of his ministry, and was in- 
terred in the Grey firs churehy ard of that city, 
where an elegant monument was erected to his 
memory by his Congieation 

His works tue 


A pamphht m the coutroversy concerning Whitfield and 
the “Cambuslang Work”) kidin 1712 

Phe proceedings of the Agsounte Synod at F dinbargh, con- 
cerning some Minusters who have separated from them 1748 

A Solemn Warning by tho Associate Sviuod in Seotland 
iddrossed to persons of all ranks in Great Brit un and In- 
land = Fdin 1758 

An Addrcxs to the Assouate Synod, met at Edmburgh, 
Oct. 11, 1759, conccrnmg a petition and reasons laid before 
them by the Rey Alexander Moncrieff, &e. 17 

Au I xpomtion of a flac and abuswe Tibel, entitled, ‘The 
procedure of the Associnte Synod im Vir Pires case repre- 
wented, €&c = 1764 

A Refuge of Lacs Swept away 1708 

dhe proant Pruth A Display of the Secession Testunony 
in the three periods of the rac xtits, and mamtenance of 
the Icstinony = 2 vols 8y0 1774 

An Antidote ngunst a new heresy concerning the true 
Sonslup of Jesus Ghnst. A Sermon from Jolin ix 85 1777 

Vindiain, Dommica A Defence of the reformation atand- 
nrds in the Church of Scotland, concerning the adinmustration 
of the Tod's Supper, and the one Sonship of Jesus Christ. 
kdin 1778 

An Account of the Burgher Re-} xhubition of the Secession 
lestunony J] din 1780 

An Exposition of some late Revernes conccrimeg the Son- 
ship of Christ. kdin 1780 

A Mamorial and Remonstrance road tx forc the Associute 
Synod, at Fdunburgh, May 2, 1782, relative toa printed Ser- 
mon which had been preached before than Fd 1784 

Sicred Contumplations, in three parts Contmnmg, 1 
A view of the Covenant of Works, 2 of the Govenant of 
Grace, and 8 of the absolute and immediate dependence of 
all things on God Fdm 176, 80 At the end of this 
work, executed in the 73d ycur of ns agi, and formmg a 
compendious body of Calvinistic divinity, was an ‘Essay on 
Lalerty and Necessity,’ m answer to Lord Kames’ Egaay on 
that subject. 


GIBB, Joun, an eminent civil engineer, was 








GIBB. 


born in the year 1776, at Kirkcows, a small pro- 
perty near Falkirk, then belonging to his father, 
an extensive contractor in that quarter, who died 
when he was only twelve years of agé. After 
having served a reguiar apprenticeship to a me- 
chanical trade, at that time considered an indis- 
pensable part of training, either as a civil engineer 
or contractor, he received his first professional 
instruction at the Lancaster and Preston canal, 
from his brother-in-law, then engaged in the con- 
struction of that canal, under the direction of the 
late Mr Rennie He was next employed by Mr 
Easton, his father-in-law, at the formation of Leith 
docks From 1805 to 1809 he was employed by 
the magistrates and town council of Greenock, m 
the execution of what was then called the new 
harbour in that town, under the direction of Mr 
Rennic, and while engaged there he gave such 
proofs of his ability as to attract the attention of 
the celebrated Mr Telford, who was then looking 
out for a resident engineer to the harbour works 
nt Aberdcon He went to that city in 1809, and 
bullt the extensive piers at the entrance into the 
harbour there At an after period be executed, 
along with hix son, many important improvements 
in deepening and building quay walls, preparatory 
to the harbour at Aberdeen bemg made a wet 
dock Jn reference to these works Mr Telford, 
in his Life, published by his executors, thus men- 
tions him “Mr Gibb, with unremitting atten- 
tion, superintended every operation connected 
with these difficult works, in which he has distin- 
guished himself by remarkable ingenuity and per- 
severance” There not being that field for engi- 
neering in the northern district in which he resided, 
which a man of his active mind and talents re- 
quired, he became an extensive contractor for 
works principally in the south, and his exertions 
at the first contract he executed, which was at the 
Crinan canal, are thus described in their annual 
report by Lords Castlereagh, Binning, Glenher- 
vie, and Melville, then parliamentary commission- 
ers for the improvement of the canal ‘* The canal 
was closed at the end of February 1817, to admit 
of the necessary operations, for the completion of 
which we allowed the contractor (Mr Gibb of 
Aberdeen) a twelvemonth, expiring February 
1818. But his activity has outrun our expecta- 
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tions, the canal having been actually opened for use 
in the beginning of November last. On « review 
of what has been done by Mr Gibb, we cannot 
but be gratified at such an instance of exertion.” 
Mr Gibb was afterwards engagod in a large num- 
ber of important public works, the last one of any 
extent in which he took an active part and com- 
pleted, along with his son, being the Glasgow 
bridge, (designed by Mr Telford,) which is faced 
with Aberdeen granite, and in the published ac- 
count of that work by the executors of the late 
Mr Telford, it is stated ‘‘The bridge trustees 
were #0 well pleased with the execution of this 
splendid structure, that they presentod to the con- 
tractors two elegant pieces of plate, in teatimony 
of the high sense thoy entertained of their seal 
and fidelity” Mr Gibb died at Aberdeen, on 3d 
Decemher, 1850, being at the time of his death 
one of the oldest members of the Institution of 
Civil Engineers of London 

GIBBS, Jamxs, an eminent architect, the son 
of Peter Gibbs, of Foot-dee-mire, merchant in 
Aberdeen, and Isabel Farquhar, his second wife, 
was born about 1674 He received his education 
at the grammar schoo! and the Marischal college, 
Aberdeen, where he took the degree of M A. An 
anecdote 1s recorded of Peter Gibbs the father, 
which deserves to be related as an evidence of 
the spint of the times. At the Revolution of 
1688, party feeling running high, old Mr Gubba, 
who was a Roman Catholic, named two dogs 
he had Calvin and Luther, in derision of both 
Presbyterians and Episcopalians For this the 
magistrates of Aberdeen summoned him to appear 
before them, and sagaciously ordered the unof- 
fending puppies to be hanged at the cross as a 
terror to evil-dvcra, which wise, and just, and 
merciful sentence was duly execated accordingly ! 

About 1694 Mr James Gibbs left Aberdeen, to 
which he never returned, and spent some years in 
the service of an architect and master-builder in 
Holland The earl of Mar happening, about 1700, 
to be in that country, Mr Gibbs was introduced 
to him, and finding him to be a man of genius, his 
lordship generously furnished him with recommen- 
datory letters and money, in order, by travelling, 
to complete himself as an architect. Mr. Gibbs 
acoordingly went to Italy, and for ten years ap- 
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piled himself assiduously to the study of architec- 
ture among the classical models of ancient Rome. 
Ia 1710 he returned to England, when, by the 
infiuence of his noble patron, then secretary for 
Scotland, and high in favour with Queen Anne, 
his name was added to the list of architects ap- 
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pointed by the trustees named in the act of par- 
liament which had been passed for building fifty 
new churches in the metropolis He designed and 
executed the church of St Martin's-in-the-Ficlds, 
the beautiful facade of which 1s considered his 
chef-d'auvre, St Mary's in the Strand, and others 

The Radcliffe Library at Oxford, on the comple- 
tion of which he received tho degree of M A from 
that university, the King’s college, Royal library, 
and Senate house at Cambridge, and the monu- 
ment of John Holles, duke of Newcastle, in West- 
minster Abbey, with some buildings in the palace 
of Stowe, are also lasting evidences of Ins abilities 
as an architect. A few years before his death he 
sent to the magistrates of Aberdeen, as a testimo- 
ny of his regard for his native place, a plan of St 
Nicholas church in that city, which was followed 
in the rebuilding of it. He dicd unmarried Au- 
gust 5, 1754, and bequeathed the bulk of his pro 

perty, amounting to about £15,000, to public 





charities, and his particular friends; amongst the 
rest he left £1,000, the whole of his plate, and an 
estate of £280 a-year, to the only son of his pa- 
tron, the earl of Mar In 1728 he had published 
a large folio volume of his designs, by which he 
realized £1,500, and sold the plates afterwards 
for £400 His papers and MSS, with his library, 
consisting of about 500 volumes, he left as a do- 
nation to the Radcliffe Library. 
His works aro 


Book of Architecture, contaming demgns of buildings and 
ormaments. Lond 1728, fol 

Rules for drawing the several parts of Architecture in a 
more exact and easy manner than has hithorto been prac- 
tised, with cuta, Lond 1732, 1738, fol 

Short Description of the Radchffe Library at Oxford , con- 
taimng its several plans, uprights, sections, and ornaments, 
on twenty-three copperplates, with tho oxplication of each 
plate Lond 1747, fol 

Tho History of the Portuguese, dunng the reign of Emma- 
nuel, contuming all ther Discoveries froin the Coast of 
Afnick to the farthost parts of Cluna, thew Battles by Sea 
and Land, &., including also their discovery of the Braszila. 
From the Latin of Osono §=Tand 1752, 2 vols. 8vo. 





Grnson, @ surnaine coinmon to both Scotland and Eng- 
Innd, evidently having ita root in the baptimnal name of Gil- 
bert, among th aon names, nurse-names, and diminutives of 
which are Gib, Gibbs, Gibbic, Gebbie, Gibson, Gibbons, and 
similar appellations. [Jower'’s Essays on English Surnames, 
vol 1 p 168] The name of Gibson is of great antiquity in 
Scotland, and no leas than five fannhes of this surname, 
branches of the same stock, have been raised to the dignity of 
baronet. 

The progenitors of the Gibsons of Dune, in Fife, were free 
barons of that county and Mid Lothian before the fourteenth 
century Their immediite ancestor was Thomas Gibson, 
who hved in the reign of King James the Fourth, and ws par- 
ticularly mentioned, with several other barons of the county 
of Fife, in a charter by Sir John Mouhry, of Barnbongle, 
knight, in favour of his am, William de Moubry, in 1511 
He left two sons, George his heir, and William, successively 
vicar of Garvock, rector of Inveranty, and dean of Restalng. 
By James the Fifth the latter was appointed one of the lords 
of seamon, at the mstitution of the college of justice in 1582, 
and hy that monarch he was frequently employed in embassies 
to the Pope, who honoured him with the armonal bearing of 
three keys, as being a churchman, with the motto Caleastes 
pandite porte, and asa reward for lus writings on behalf of 
the church, he obtained the title o: Custos Eccleace Scota 
[ Douglas’ Baronage, p 568] In 1640, Cardinal Bethune 
conjomned the dean of Restalng with himself as lus suffragan, 
that he might have the more leisure to attend to the affairs 
of state. He was to retain the benefices which he already 
held, and to receive, from tho cardinal and his successors, a 
pension of £200, during hus hfe. 

George, the elder son, liad a son, also named George, who 
succeeded lim. The son of the latter, George Gibson ot 
Goldingstones, was a clerk of session, and died about 1590 
By his wife, Mary, a daughter of the ancient family of Airth 
of that ilk, im Stsrlingsture, he had two sona, Sir | 
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GIBSON, 


Gibson, Lord Dune, the celebrated judge, first baronet of the 
family (1628), of whom a memoir is subjoined; and Archi- 
bald, who was bred to the church, and obtained a charter, 
under the great seal, of several Jands near Glasgow, dated 22d 
May, 1599 Sir Alexander, Lord Durie, puroha’ A the lands 
of that namo, anciently belonging to the family of Dune of 
that ilk, and had « charter of the same in 1614 He mar- 
ried Margaret, daughter of Sir ‘Thomas Craig of Riocarton, 
lord advocate of Scotland, and, with 8 duughters, had 3 sona, 
Alexandor, 2d baronet, Sir John Gibson of Pentlund who 
carried on the line of the family, and George, of Balhouflic. 

The eldest son, Sir Alexander Gibson, younger of Dune 
was appointed one of the clerks of session on 25th July 1632, 
and as such was one of the clerks of parhament. On the 
attempt of Charles I to impose the services book on the people 
of Scotland, he protested, with others, at the market cross of 
Edinburgh agaist the roval proclamations, on 8th July and 
22d September 1688 He wan nlxo one of those who pre- 
sonted tho petition against the bishops to the presbytery of 
Edinburgh and the General Assembly im November of that your 
Asclerk of parhament he refused to read the roval warrant for 
the prorogation of parli unent from 14th Nov 1699 to 2d June 
1640 In the latter vent he wan appointed oonmussary 
general of the forces ruued to resist King Charles I On 18th 
November 1641, he was nominated lord clerk register by the 
king, who, on the 15th of the previous Murch, had conferred 
on lim the honour of kmghthood He was also appointer 
one of the commissioners for the plantation of kirks On Ist 
February 1645, he wax named one of the commissioners of 
exchequer, andon 8th March followmg, asupernumerars memn- 
ber of the committer of catates ons uso of the committees of 
anitiiar nature appointed a foie tot? and 1448 © On 2d 
July 1646, he was adimeted alora of acmion, on the favour- 
able report of that court to the king | Having joined “tle 
ngagenent,” he was deprived of his offiica by the act of 
classes, on Ddth Kebruary 1619) and m the following year as 
anentry, in Lamnout's Duis states, both Pore and his lads 
was debarred from the tuble because of ther malignancie.” 
In August 1652, he wus one of the commissioners chosen for 
Scotland to attend the parliament of | ngland, and he agam 
went to kngland in January 1054 We dud in June 16.6 

His xon, Sar John Gibson of Dunc, 3d baronot, sat in the 
firat Seats parhament of Charles TP in 1660 Hix only son 
sur Alexander Gibson of Durte, having died without issue, im 
lum ended the mak hne of the eldest son of the 5th baron 
Sir Alexander, Lord Dune the eminent judge, and the tith 
and estates devolved npon the grandson of Sir John Gibson of 
Pentland, lus lordslip's 2d son A steady Joyalut, Sir Jolin 
Gibson of Pentland attended Charles 1 in all his vic iutudes 
of fortune, and in Jeol accompamed King Charles IL to the 
unfortunate battle of Worcester where he lost a leg, and for 
his gallant behaviour was kinghted by the king = He had, with 
Ydra. Beous 1 Sor Alexander Gnbson of Pentland and \diston 
one of the principal clerks of session and clerk to the privs 
council of Scotland, 2 Sir John Gibson, Bart, colonel of a 
regiment of foot, and governor of Portsmouth, 3 Sir Iho- 
inas Gibson of Keirlull, created a baronet in 1702 

rhe eldest son, Sir Alexander Gibson, with tive daughters, 
had four sona, namely, Sir Jolin, who succeeded Alexander, 
progenitor of the present family, Thomas Gibson of Chitton- 
hall; and James, a heutcnant-general in the service of the 
queen of Huugnry 

Sur Alexander's eldeat non, Sir Johu, 5th baronet, #2, Bli- 
sabeth daughter of Lewis Crug of Riocarton, and had, with 
two daughters, two eons, Sir Alexander, 6th baronet, and 
Joun, merchant, London Sir Alexander, the elder, leaving 
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no male issue, was succeeded by his nephew, Sir John, 7th 
baronet, son of John Gibson of London He also dying with- 
out male issue, was succeeded by his brother Sir Robert, 8th 
baronet. At Sir Kobert’s desth in America, without issue, 
the title reverted to the descendant of Alexander Gibson, of 
Durie, 2d son of Sir Alexander Gibson, clerk of the privy 
council, above mentiwned. This gentleman, Alexander Gibson, 
one of the principal cli rks of session, obtamed from his father, 
the lands of Dune in 1699 His eldest son, John Gibson of 
Dune, marned Helen, 2d daughter of Hon. William Car- 
michael of Skirling, (eon of John, 1st carl of Hyndford, and 
futher of 4th earl,) by his first wife, Helen, only child of Thomas 
Craig of Miccarton, and had, by her, with 8 drs., 5 sons, vis., 
Alexander, Willum, merchant, Edinburgh, father of Jaines 
Gnbson, W S , created a baronet in 1881, and on succeeding to 
the estate of Riccurton, Mid Lothian, assumed the additional 
naino of Crnig (nee Crata, Sir Jumes Gibson, vol.1 p. 692), 
Thomas, licut.-col &3d regiment, and two who died young 
John Gibson of Dune, the father, sold the estate of Durie to 
the ancestor of Mr Maitland Chnratie, the present proprietor 
Hin eldest son, Alexander, had two sons, Jolin and Thomas. 

Sir John theelder succeeded Sir Robert as 8th baronet, ana 
assumed the name and title of Gibson Carmichael of Skirling, 
on inhunting the eatates, as heir of ental, of the 4th earl of 
Hyndlord, }us grand-unecle Having only a daughter, he was 
succeeded in 1808 by hus brother, Sir Thomas Gibson Carmi- 
chael of Skirling, 10th baronet of the Gubson family, (see vol 
1 p. 591) By his wite, a daughter of General Dundas 
of Fingask, Sir Thomas had 7 clildren The eldest, Alex- 
ander, born at the family sont, Castle-Craiy, Peebles-shire, 
June 6, 1812, succeeded his father in 1849 Educated 
first at Harrow, and subsequently at Cambridge, imme- 
diately after leaving the university, he entered apon pub- 
lic life At the election of 1837 he contested the county 
of Pochles, but was defeated by « amall majority He sub- 
sequently becume private secretary to the Hon Fux Maule, 
who im 1852 succeeded his tather ax 2d Lord Panmure. Sir 
Alcxander Gibsun Carmichacl died Ist May 1850 He was 
remarkuble fur his piety, and a bnef memoir of him ws inserted 
in the volume of the Christian Treasury for 1850, p. 876. 
Hie wan succeeded by his brother, Sir ‘Thomas, 12th baronet, 
who died Dec. 30, 1865, when his next brother, Rev Sur 
Wilham Henry, bern Oct. 9, 1807, becnme 18th baronet 
The Intter m., m 1858, Fleonora-Ann, diughter of David 
Anderwn, Esq of St Germans 


GIBSON, Sim Arnxanper, Lord Dare, an 
eminent lawyer, was the son of George Gibson of 
ioldingstones, one of the clerks of session. On 
14th December 1594, on a commiaagion from the 
loud clerk register, he was admitted third clerk of 
session King James in person was present at his 
aduusgion, and for the readiness with which the 
first. and sccond clerks complied with hig desire 
that he should be received, he promised in pres- 
ence of the court to reward them with “ ane suf- 
ficient casualtie for eaid cousents” On 10th July 
1621, he was appointed a lord of session, when he 
took the title of Lord Durie, bis clerkship being 
conferred npon his son, to be held conjanctly with 
himself, and to devolve on the longest liver Jn 
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628 he was created by Charies the First, a bar- 
ouet of Nova Scotia, on which occasion he received 
a grant of land in that province In 1633 he was 
named a commissioner for revising the laws ani 
collecting the local customs of the country In 
1640 he was elected a member of the committee of 
estates, and on 18th N ovember, 1641, his appoint- 
ment as judge was continued under a new com- 
Taission to the court 

While the office of president continued elective 
in the senators of the college of justice, Lord Dn- 
rie was twice chosen head of the court, namely, 
for the summicr session on Ist June 1642, and for 
the winter seasion of 1643 This able and upright 
judge died at lia honse of Dune, June 10, 1644 
Having, from 11th July 1621, the day after his 
elovation to the bench, to 16th July 1642, pre- 
served notes of the more important decisions, 
these, known as ‘Durie’s Practicks,’ were pub- 
lished by his son, at Edinburgh, in 1690, in one 
volume folio, and are the earhest digested collec- 
tion of decisions in Scottish law 

Of this judge the following remarkable circum- 
stance, highly illustrative of the unsettled state of 
the country at that period, isrecorded = The carl of 
Traquair, lord high treasnre:, having a lawsuit, of 
great mnportance to his family, depending before 
the court of session, and believing that the opia- 
ion of Jord Durie, then lord president, was ad- 
verse to his interests, employed Willic Armstrong, 
called Christic’s Will, a noted and daring moss- 
trooper, to convey lus lordslup out of the way 
until the cause should be decided Accordingly, 
one day when the jndge was taking his usual air- 
ing on horseback on Leith sands, without any 
attendant, he was accosted by Armstrong near the 
then unfrequented and furzy common culled the 
Figgate Whins, forcibly dragged from his saddle, 
blindfolded, and muffled 1n a Jarge cloak , in which 
condition he was carried to an old castle in An- 
nandale, named the Tower of Graham He re- 
mained closely immured in the vault of the castle 
for three months, debarred from all intercourse 
with human kind, and receiving his food through 
an aperture in the wall = [lis friends, supposing 
that he had been thrown from his horse into the 
sea, and been drowned, had gone inte mournmg 
for him, but upon the lawsuit terminating in 
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favour of Lord Traquair, he was brought back 
the same mysterious manner, and set down on the 
very apot whence he had been so expertly kid- 
nhupped 

GIBSON, Partricr, an accomplished artist and 
able writer on art, was born at Ediubargh in Do- 
cemnbe: 1782 After receiving an excellent classi- 
cal education at the High school, and at a private 
academy, he was placed os an apprentice under 
Mr Alexander Nasmy th, the celebrated landscape 
pater, and about the same time attended the 
Trustees’ academy, then tanght by Mr Graham 
Besides mathematics he carefully studied archi- 
tectural drawing, and acquired a thorough know- 
ledge of perspective and the theory of art in gen- 
eral Many of hia landscapes are valuable from 
the masterly delineations of temples and other 
classical buildings which he introduced into them 
He distinguished himself also by his criticisms and 
writings on art Tlaving been appointed professor 
of painting in the academy at Dollar, he removed 
from Edinbmgh to that village in 1824 = IIe died 
there, August 26, 1829, in lis 46th year Tle had 
married in June 1818, Isabella, daughter of Mr 
William Scott, the emment teacher of elocution, 
aud had three danghters and one son, the latter 
of whoin died in infaney 

Mr Gibson published, 


Ftchings of Select Views in Edinburgh, with letterpress 
deseriptions, Edin 1818, 4to. 

Re port, purporting to he by a Socicty of Cognoseonti, upon 
the works of living artista, in the F xhubition of 1822, at the 
Royal Institution, Edinburgh = Anonymous. 

A latter to the Directors and Managers of the Institution 
for the Encourngement of the Fine Arts im Scotland 1826 

Jo the Enevelopedia Idinensis he contributed the article 
on Design, comprising the lustory, theory, and practice of the 
three suster arts of Punting, Sculpture, and Engraving, con- 
eluding with an able treatise on Linear Perspective , illus 
trated by drawings. Ile also furmshed the articles Drawing, 
Engraving, and Mimature-pamting to I’r Brewster's Edin- 
burgh Kneyelopedia, The paper entitled A View of the Pro- 
gress and Present State of the Art of Design in Bntam, in 
the Fdmburgh Annual Register for 1816, was written by Mr 
Gibson To the New Fdinburgh Review, edited by Dr 
Richard Poole, he contributed an article on the Progress of 
the Fine Arts in Scotland 

A short practical work on Pernpcctive, written shortly be- 
fore his deuth, was printed, but never publisher 





Girrorn, a sorname, onginally Gaffard, signifying the Lib- 
eral, first conferred on Walter, Count de Longueville, a kina- 
man of bis own, who came over with William the Conqueror 
Thu Walter Giffard was nephew of Gunnora, duchess of 
Normandy, the Conqueror's great-grandmother Having 
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Gistinguished himeclf at the battle of Hastings, William ore- 
ated him earl of Buckingham, and bestowed on him in that 
county 48 lordships or baronies, besides 85 in other parts of 
England. Several English families of the name are noted in 
Dugdale. Fonthill in Wiltshire, celebrated for * s'abbey, be- 
longed to one of them, and is stil] called Fonthill-Giffard. 
Two of the race came to Scotland under David the First, 
Hngh, and Wilham, the latter supposed to be an ecclesiastic. 
The former obtained extensive lands in East Lothian, where 
he settled Hs son, alno named Hugh Gifford, witnessed 
many of the charters of King William the Lion, under whom 
he rose to distinction, and in 1174 was one of the hostages 
for his release. From that monarch he obtained the addi- 
lonal lands of Yestred (Cambro-British Ystrad, the strath 
or vale), now Yester, and in process of time the parish of 
that name in East Lotinan came to be popularly called Gif- 
ford. The village of Gifford 1; remarkable an the birthplace 
of John Knox. A rivulet which runs through the pansh 1s 
also called Gifford lus eldest son, William Gifford of Yes 
ter, was sent on a misson to England in 1200, and also wit- 
nossed soveral charters of William the Lion In 1244 he was 
one of the guarantees of a treaty with England His son, 
Hugh Gifford of Yester, was one of the guardians of Alexan- 
der the Third and his queen, and one of the regents of the 
kingdom appointed by the treaty of Roxburgh, 20th Soptem- 
ber, 1255 According to the practice of feudal times, he had 
his own ahenff Huw castle of Yester was celebrated on ac- 
count of « capacious cavern, called Bohall (Hobgoblin Hall), 
which makes a conspicnous figure in Sir Walter Scott's 
‘Marmion’ He died in 1267, leaving three sons, William, 
Hugh, and James. Tho two latter swore fealty to Kdward 
the First in 1296 Hugh was the reputed ancestor of the 
Sheriffs of Sheriffhall in Mid Lothian, a family which, in the 
person of John Gifford of Sheriffhall, was forfeited by King 
James the Third, for keeping company with the Enghsh, 
and entertaining the F nglish pursuivant, called Bluomantle. 
Waltam Gifford of Yester, the eldest son, was in Staring 
castle when it surrendered in 1304, and being sent prisoner 
to England, was confined in Corfo castle till 15th June 1810 
Aw son, Sir John Gifford of Yeuster, by marriage with the 
daughter of Sir Thomas Murham of Morham, obtained the 
lands of that name With his eon, Hugh Gifford of Yester, 
who was dead before 11th March 1409, the male line failed 
The latter had, however, four daughters, hus coheireeses. 
Ast, Jean, or Joanna, marned Sir William Hay of Locher- 
worth, shenff of Pecbles, nncestor of the marquis of Tweed- 
dule, to whom she brought the harony of Yester, and that 
family quartered the arms of Gifford with their own 2d, 
Ahoe, married Sir ‘Thomas Boyd of Kilmarnock, 8d, Mary, 
m. Lustace Maxwell of Tealing, 4th, Euphenua, m. Dougal 
Macdougall of Makerstoun = Nushet mentions a family of the 
name of Gifford who pomsonsed the lands of Busta in Zetland 





Gtrrorp, Farl of, a title of the marqus of Tweeddale. 
See Twerppat &, Marquis of 





GiLonRrstT, a surname denved from two Gaelic words, 
Gille and Crwed, meaning the servant of Chnat. 


GILCHRIST, Esrnezer, a physician of con- 
siderable eminence, was born at Dumfries in 1707 
He began the study of medicine at Edinburgh, 
and completed it at London and Paris. Having 
obtained the degree of M D. from the university 
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of Rheims, he returned, in 1783, to his native 
town, where he continued to practise till his death, 
which took place in 1774 —His-works are: 


On the use of Sea Voyages, in Medicine. Lond. 1756, Sve. 
New edition in 1771. The cluef object of this small work is 
to recommend sea voyages in cases of 

A dissertation on Nervous Fevers. Edin. Medical Essays, 
iv p. 847 It recommends a liberal use of opium in ench 
cases. Continuation of the same subject. Ib. v p. 505. 

Anawer to an objection against Inoculation. Eas. Phys. 
et Lit. is. p. 396. 


Account of a very infectious distemper prevmling in many 
places. 1765 Ib. lil. p. 164. Sibbens. 
Observations on the Catarrhal Epidemic of 1692. Ib. 409 
Of the Urinary Bladder thickened. Ib. p. 471 


GILCHRIST, Joun Bortrawicr, LLD, an 
eminent orientelist, was born at Edinburgh In 
1759 He was educated in George Heriot’s Hos- 
pital, to which excellent institution he bequeathed 
a handsome donation Having studied for the 
medical profession, he went early to Calcutta as 
assistant-surgeon in the Hon East India Com- 
pany’s service Perceiving the importance of the 
Hindostanee in conducting business with the na- 
tives, he devoted himself with unremitting ardour 
and industry to the acquirement of that language, 
and in an Indian garb travelled through those 
parts of Findostan where it is spoken In the great- 
est purity Nor did he confine his studies to the 
Hindostanee tongue alone He acquired the San- 
acrit, the Permian, and others, and was one of the 
first Europeans who excited an interest in the lan- 
guages of India far exceeding what had previ- 
ously been considered necessary for mere official 
purposes, or for the government of our vast pos- 
sessions in the East. In 1787 he published at 
Calcutta an English and Hindostanic Dictionary, 
in two parts, which soon became the standard 
work on the subject, not only in India but at 
home This was followed by various other intro- 
ductory worka on the languages of Hindostan and 
Persia. 

When the college of Fort-Willam in Bengal 
was founded, in 1800, by the Marquis Wellesley, 
Dr Gilchrist was created professor of the Hindos- 
tance and Persian languages, being the first that 
had been appointed in India. About the end of 
1803, or beginning of 1804, he was compelled 
from ill health to resign his situation in the college 
at Fort-William, when he received from the gov- 
ernor-general in council a public lefter to the 
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GILCHRIST, 


court of directors at home, dated February 29, 
1804, recommending him “to the favour and pro- 
tection of that honourable court, as a proper ob- 
ject of the lfberal spirit which the court had 
always manifested in promoting the study of the 
omental languages” In addition to this, the 
Marquis Wellesley farnished him with the follow- 
ing highly honourable and flattering Ictter of in- 
troduction to Mr Addington, afterwards Lord 
Sidmouth —*Mr John Gilchrist, late professor 
of the Hindoostanee language in the college of 
Fort- William, will have the honour of delivering 
this letter to you The records of this govern- 
ment furuish ample proof of the importance of 
Mr Gilchrist’s services Iam anxious, however, 
that you shall be apprised of the personal interest 
which I feel in Mr Gilchrist’s honourable recep- 
tion in England , and I take the liburty of recom- 
mending him to your favourable notice, as a gen 
tleman highly distinguished for lis zeal in the 
promotion of an important branch of the public 
service, and for bis eminent knowledge of the Ori- 
ental languages" With these and other testimo- 
nials, Dr Gilchrist returned im 1804 to Britain, 
and took up his residence in Edinburgh While 
he resided in that city, lus house, on the north side 
of Nicolson’s Square, was remarkable for the avi- 
ary which he had erected upon it, and for the 
number of rare and curious birds he had collected 
together At one perigd, m conjunction with Mr 
James Inglis, he instituted a bank in Edinburgh, 
under the name of “Inglis, Borthwick Gilchnst, 
and Co” They issued notes which, we believe, 
the other banks refused to take, and after gomg 
ou for some time, the establishment was at last 
obliged to be relinquished 

In politics Dr Gilchrist was a violent liberal, 
and took a strong ijutcrest in all local matters of 
public discussion In June 1815, wlicn the an- 
nouncement of the battle of Waterloo was read 
aloud in a coffeeroom in Edinburgh where he was, 
he at once gave the lie to the gentleman who pro- 
claimed the intelligence , and had not the friends 
of the parties interfered, a ducl would have been 
the consequence. 

About the year 1816 be quitted Edinburgi), and 
settled in London, where he at first taught the 
oriental langrfages privately in his own house, but 
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in December 1818, he commenced teaching and 
lecturing on the Hindostanee, Persian, Persi- 
Arabic, and other eastern languages, under the 
auspices and sanction of the Hon East India 
Company, at the Oricntal Institution, Leicester 
Square Iu June 1825, he resigned his duties at 
this establishment, his appointment being only 
probationary for successive terms of three years 
During lus residence mm London he published va- 
rious oriental works, (the titles of which are given 
below,) one of the most remarkable of which ap- 
peared in 1826, entitled ‘The Orlenti-Occidental 
Tuitionary Pioneer,’ consisting, clicfly, of his 
official reports to the court of directors as to the 
progress of the pupils under his charge, some of 
which, it must be confessed, are conceived in a 
very extraordinary style In the latter ones espe- 
cially, he complamed most bitterly of the parsi- 
mony and ill-treatment of the Ion Company, on 
account of the small remuneration allowed him for 
his services Besides his penaion of £800, as a 
retired surgeon, stead of £500, to which he 
considered himself entitled, he had a salary of 
£200 per annum, with £150 for lecture-rooms and 
other incidental charges From some of hia works, 
however, he must have derived immense profits, 
and indeed he himself tells us im one of Ins reports, 
that he had acquired an ample fortune from his 
oriental publications, and “fiom a favourable 
change im his banking adventures ” 

During the Jatte: years of Ins life Dr Gilchrist 
lived in retirement Ile died at Paris in January 
1841, aged 82 Ife had married a Miss Mary 
Aun Coventry, by whom he had no family, and 
who, in August 1850, marred, a second time, at 
Paris, General Gughelmo Pepe, of tho kingdom 
of Naples Although very eccentiic in his way, 
Dr Guchrist was truly a good-hearted and bene- 
volent person, and it may be said to his hononr, 
that he never had an opportunity of doing a good 
action to a fellow-creatuie withont availing him- 
self of it The interest he took in lis pupils, and 
especially in those who showed any indications of 
genius and application In their studies, was very 
great, and continued during their anbsequent ca- 
reer Since the commencenient of luis labours vast 
progress haz been made in the knowledge of the 
literary antiquities and philology of India, which 
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mainly owing to the impetus that his example 
and writings gave to the study of the Hindostanee 
language and literature in this country 

His works are 





Dictionary, English and Hindoostamo, 2 parts. Calentta, 
1787, 4to. 

Oriental Linguist, an Introduction to the Language of 
Hindoostan, comprising the Rudiments of that tongne, with 
a Vocabulary, &c. ‘lo which is added, the Englwh and Hin- 
donstanic part of the Articles of War, with partial Notes and 
Observations. Calcutta, 1798, 4to 

Anti-Jargonut, or a Short Introduction to the Hindoos- 
tanic Language, comprising the Rudunents of that tongue, 
with an extenmve Vocabulary, Engimsh and Hindoostamic, and 
Hindoostame and knglish Calcutta, 1800, 8:0 

New Theory and Prospectus of the Persian Verbs, with 
their Synonyms in Enghsh and Hindoostanic. Lond 1801, 
4to. 1804 

The Stranger’s Guide to the Hindoostam, or grand popu- 
Inr Language of India, improporly called Moonsh Calcutta, 
18N2, Svo. 2d edition, Land 1808 Lond 1815, 8vo. 

Nuri Benuzcor, a Hindoostanic Romance 1808, ful 

British Indian Momtor, or the Anti- Jargoniat , Stranger's 
Gide, Oriental Lingwst, and vanous other Worka, com- 
pressed into two portable volumes, on the Hindoostanic I.un- 
gunge, with information respecting Eastern tongues, man- 
ners, and customs, &., that previous time and the voyage to 
the Enst Indies may both be rendored agrveably subservient 
to the spoedy acquimtion of much useful knowledge on Indian 
affura, intimately connected with future health, fume, happ- 
nena, anil fortune, In that remote but promising portion of 
the Botwh Rinprre  Fdin 1806 &, 2 vols. 80 

(irammar of the Hindoostanic Language —4te. 

Speoch, delivered at a meeting of the Merchants’ Company 
of bdinburgh respecting tle Pohoe Act 1807, 8vo. 

Parhamentary Reform on Constitutional Prncaples, or 
Bntwh Lovalty against Coutinental Royalty with an Ap- 
pendix 1816 

‘Tbe Stranger’s Tnfallible Kast Indian Guide, or Hindoos- 
tance Multum in Parvo, as a Grammatical Compendium of 
the Grand, l’opular, and Military langungo of all India, long, 
but improperly, called the Moors, or Moonsh jargon Lond 
1820 =n the title-page of this work, which was intended 
as a radimental text-book of the Hindoostanee tongue, Dr 
Gilehrust styles himself “The Founder of Hindvostanee Phi- 
lology ” 

The General Last India Guide and Vade Mocum for the 
Publio functionarv, Government officer Private agent, Tra- 
der, or Foreign Sojourner in Bntih India, being a Digest of 
the work of the late Captain Williamson, with many improve- 
inents and additions, embracing tho mout valuable parts of 
similar pubhcationa on the Statistica, Iiteratore, Official 
Duties, and Soual Feonomy of hfe and condact in that inter- 
eating quarter of the Glube Lond. 1825. 

The Orienti-Occidental Twtionary Pioneer, principally his 
official reports to the Court of Directors of the East Indu 
Company, regarding the progress of the pupils under his 
charge. London, 1826. 

GILFILLAN, A surname, composed of two Gaelic words, 
signifying servant of Fillan. Who thie Fillan was tt 1s 1m- 
possible to nay Ossian inakes one Fillan 2 son of Fingal. 
Originally the Gilfillans belonged to the Isle of Mull, and 
were all cut in pieces by a thostile tribe, with the exception of 
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two married women, who made their escape to the mainland, 
and bore twins each, from which four all the Gil- 
lans in Scotland. The tradition of al) the tnbe being slain is 
the clan wars of ancient tunes, except one or two married 
women who were in a condition to the race, is 
common to more Highland septs than the Giifillans, Persons 
of the name abound 10 the pansh of Buchlyvie, 8 

Two of the name, the Rev George Gilfillan, Dundee, and 
Robert Gilfillan, song writer, of whom a memoir follows, 
have acquired consideruble literary reputation 








The Rev George Gilfillan, celebrated as a critic and popu- 
lar edsayist, was born January 80, 1813, at Comne, Perth- 
slure, where his father, the Rey Samuel Gilfillan, author of a 
work on the Sabbath, wiich went through several editions, 
and was translated into the French, Dutch, and Russian lan- 
guages, was minister of the Secession Church He was a 
native of Buchlyvie, Stirlingxlure, and enjoyed extraon 
dinary popularity as a preacher His wntinga, under the 
signature of Lenmas, were read over all Scotland, and are 
mentioned with nigh prase by Hugh Miller im lis ‘ Schools 
and Schoulmasters.’ He died in 1626, aged 64 George, the 
youngest child of lus parents, was educated at the parish school 
of his native place, and went to Glasgow College in the end of 
1825 He took several prizes, and 1n 1830 entered the Divi- 
nity Hull of the Secession body, (now the United Presby- 
terian Synod,) and ountinued there five sessions, being em- 
ployed in the winter teaching in Edimburgh. In April 1885 
he was licensed to priuch by the Edinburgh Secession Presby- 
tery, and reccived a call from Commie, and one from the 
Schoolwynd church, Dundee He accepted the latter, and 
was ordained thers im March 1836 In the end of 1889 he 
published a hittle book entitled ‘ Five Discourses,’ and in 1842, 
a Discourse, entitled ‘ Hades, or the Unseen,’ which reached a 
third edition He enrly discovered a taste for literature, and 
wrote a series of literary portraits in the ‘Duamfnes Herald,’ 
which he afterwards collected and enlarged, and pub- 
lished, separately, 1m 1845, under the ttle of ‘A Gallery 
of Literary Portraits,’ which was very successful, and in 
1860 had reached its 4th edition In 1849 he issued a 
Seoond ‘Gallery,’ and in 1850 ‘ ‘Que Bards of the Bible.” In 
1851, amongst many other prefaces, he wrote ‘ Preface to 
Book of British Poesy * Iu 1852 ho publuhed a work, en- 
titled the ‘ Martyrs, Heroes, and Bards of the Scottush Cove- 
nant,’ which, hke his other works, sold well, and in 1803 a 
little religious trentine on the Fatherhood of God In 1854 4 
third ‘Gallery of Literary Portraits’ appeared, in 1856 his 
‘History of a Man,’ in 1657 lis most elaborate work ‘ Chrin- 
tianity and our ra,’ and iu 1860 lus Alpha and Omega,' 
in 2 vols. In 1853 he commenced an edition of the ‘ British 
Poeta,” published by Nichol of Edinburgh, which has extended 
to 48 vols. Hys contributions to penodicals, such as the 
‘ Brntash Quarterly,’ the ‘ Eclectic Review,’ ‘ Tait’s Magazine,’ 
* Hogg’s Instructor,’ ‘ Titan," ‘ The Scottish Review,’ &c. have 
been numeroux, In 1860 he made a tour in Sweden, and hig 
aketches of that country inserted in ‘The Sovttish Review,’ a 
(slaagow publication, were full of interest. As a lecturer he 
has at various times appeared in most of the large towns of 
Scotland and England, and for « long time no naine was more 
prominent than bis m currnt periodical Literature. In the 
pulpit he a distinguished as an earuest, impressive, and fervid 
preacher Rufernug to the connection of the discharge of 
clerical duty with attention to literary pursuits, he says in his 
*‘Hutory of a Man,’ “In my own humble way I have em- 
cerely and conscientious'y sought to unite and harmonize liter- 
ature and the duties uf » clergrinan, and, however umper- 
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feetty 1 may have succeeded, I do not regret the attempt, 
since I believe it has, in some instances, made my voice be heard 
with greater deference, first, when I spoke to Christians of the 
glories of genius and the charms of literature, and far more 
when I spoke to young lovers of literature, of the supenor 
@aums and infinitely higher ments of the Book of God.” 





The minor | poet, Robert Giifillan, was born an Dun- 
fermhne, on 7th Joly 1798. Hw father was a manufacturir 
in a small way, having a few weavers working under lim =A 
second cousin of his 1s believed to have been the author of the 
song entitled ‘The Braes aboon Bonaw,’ who in early life went 
abroad and died soon after Hobert’s mother, Manon, was the 
daughter of Henry I.aw, also a small manufacturer 10 Dun- 
fermline. He was the second of three sons. hero was also 
one daughter, Margaret. Ina letter to Mr George Farquhar 
Graham, editor of ‘Wood's Songs of Sootland,’ dated 14th 
March 1848, he gives the following account of his family 
“ Aly great-grandfather,” ho savs, ‘rented a small farm in 
Stirlingslnre. His only son, Robert, my grandfather, chose 
the sea-life as a profession, and became captain of a inerchant 
vessel, trading to foreign parts. In ono of his voyages los 
slip was captured by a Spaniwh privatecr, but wile tho 
Spaninrda were below, rummaging lis papers and cargo, he, 
with grext promptitude, ordered the hatches to be nailed down 
and placing himself with loaded pistols on the cabin stair, de- 
clared that the first who made his appearance was « dead 
man! At the anine time he directed both ships to make sail 
for England, standing twenty-four hours as sentry ovor his 
double prize, buth of which he carned safely into a Bntwh 
port. For thia act of bravery he was recommended to govern- 
ment, but ment, eighty years ago, was tardily rewarded A 
change of ministers took place, and my poor grandfathers 
claims fell tothe ground. He 1s buried an Torrvburn church- 
yard, where a massive stone covers lun humble grave. My 
father wrote occasiona) verses on local subjects, all above 
medioonty, but, with less vanity than his son, none of them 
were ever published” He received the rudiments of his edu- 
cation at a school in his native place, and in 1811, while only 
18 years of age, hin parents removed to Leith, where he had 
an unele in good circumstances, In that town he was ap- 
prenticed to the covper trade, and served the usual term of 
seven years. Jn 1818 he returned to Dunfermline, where he 
was employed for three vears as nanuger of a grocery shop 
He then returned to Leith and obtained employment as a 
clerk in the warehouse of # firm of oil and colour merchants 
He was afterwards engaged ns confidential clerk to n wine 
merchant of the anine town =n 1887 he was appointed col- 
lector of the police rates ut Taoith, the duties of which office 
he continued to discharge during the remainder of his hfe 
On St Andrew's day (301h November) of the same year he 
was, on the motion of Sir Thomas Jick Lauder, baronet, 
elected Grand Bard to the Grand Lodge of Free Masons in 
Scotland, an office originally created for and filled hy Robert 
Burns. In April 1850 he onginated a subscription to defrav 
the expense of repunng the monument to the memory of 
Robert Fergusson, erected by Burns in the Canongate church- 
yard. Mr Gilfillan died on the 4th of the following Decem- 
ber (1850), aged 52, having the previous day been attackeii 
by apoplexy His remains were interred in Sonth Leith 
oburchyard, where a monument was soon after erected to hus 
memory He was never marned His attachment to his 
relataven, particularly to his mother and master, was intensc, 
and his niece, Miss Mary Manon Law Gilfillan, the daughter 
of his brother James, constantly reuded with him, from her 
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of the Rev George Gilfillan, although their connexion could 
never be traced 

Mr Gilfillan frat attempted song-writing while still in his 
apprenticeship. His earhest printed pieces appeared in a 
Dundee paper, and thoy at once attracted attention for their 
gennine Scottuh feeling, truthfulness of sentiment, and fine 
lustrations of home and the domestic affections. In 1828 
he wrote no less than twenty-two songs, among these was 
‘Peter M'Craw,’ one of the most humorous satires in Scottuh 
verse noouraged by the popularity of auch of his songs as had 
been singly published, and by the oceanional favourable notice of 
his name in the ‘Noctes Ambromanw ' of Blackwood's Maga- 
zine, ho produced in 1831 2 volume of about 150 pages, en- 
titled ‘Orginal Songs,’ which he dediented to Allan Cunning- 
ham = In 1885 he publixhod an enlarged edition of his songs, 
with fifty additional picocx, Soon after the pnbheation of 
this volume he was entert uned at a publu dinner by about 
eighty gentlemen in the Royal exchange Coffee house Edin- 
burgh, when a aplendid silver cup was presented to hun, m 
token of their high extimation of Ins poetical talents and pri- 
vate worth On this oceamon, Mr Peter M'Leod, the eom- 
poser of the music of some of hus finest songs was chamnan 
In 1839 a third and larger collection of his sengs appeared 
Soon after na death 8 fourth edition of his songs was pub- 
lished with a memoir by the author of this work, and a sup 
plemont of lin latest poms, 


GILLESPIE, Groner, a loarned and faithful 
divine of the Church of Scotland, son of the Rev 
John Gillespie, nunister at Kukealdy, was born 
January 21, 1618 At the university he sur- 
passed most of lus fellow-students in acquire- 
ments, and having been licensed to preach the 
goapel, became, about 1634, chaplain to the Via- 
count Kenmuie, and afterwards to the family ot 
the carl of Cassillis Dusiing the time he remained 
with the latter, he wrote his famous ‘J)ispute 
agaist the English Popish Ceremonies, obtruded 
upon the Church of Scotland,’ meanmg the Epis- 
copal innovations of Charles the First, which was 
published m 1637, and protubited by the bishops 





soon after 
ster of Wemyss in Fife, when he began publicly 
to distingwish himself by his advocacy and defence 
of Presbyteanisn and the Covenant In the 
memorable Assembly held at Glasgow im the en- 
qning November, Mr Calleapie preached one of 
the daily sermons, choosing for his text Prov 
xxi 1 “The hing’s heat is in the hand of the 
Lod” In this discourse he spoke out very bold- 
ly, and the earl of Argyle, thinking that he had 
encroached too nealy on the royal prerogative, 
warned the Assembly against similar language in 
future, which, we aie told, was taken in good 
part At the General Assembly held at Edin- 


In April 1688 he was ordained min- 


childbood till dus death He claimed to be « second cousin | burgh in 1641, a call in favow of Mr Gilleapio 
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read from Aberdeen; but, at bis own request, 

he was allowed to remain at Wemyss. On Sun- 
day, the 12th September of that year, he preached 
before the king in the Abbey church at Edinburgh 

In 1642, be was translated by the General As- 
sembly to Edinburgh, of which city he continued 
to be one of the minusters till his death In 16438, 
he was one of the four commissioners sent from 
the Church of Scotland to the Assembly of Di- 
vines at Westminster, where his knowledge, seal, 
and judgment enabled him to give essential as- 
sistance in preparing the Catechisms, the Direc- 
tory for Worship, the Confeasion of Faith, and 
other standards of the Scottish Church At 
a mecting of the parliament and the assembly of 
divines, he ably refuted a long and elaborate 
specch made in favour of Erastianism by one of 
those present, and that without taking notes of 
the arguments of his opponent After his return 
from Westminster, he was employed in most of 
the affairs of the church, and in 1648 was chosen 
moderator of the General Assembly He was also 
one of those appointed to conduct the treaty of 
uniformity in rcligion with England , but his last 
illness seized him soon after, and, for the benefit 
of his health, he went with lis wife to Kirkcaldy, 
where he died December 16, 1648 

We learn from Wodrow's Analecta, that six 
volumes of mannecript which Mr Gullespie com- 
posed during his attendance at the Westminster 
Assombly, were extant in 1707 He had also, 
while in England, prepared his Sei mons for publi- 
cation, but these were suppressed in the hands of 
the printer, through the jealousy of the Indepen- 
dents Four days after his death the committec 
of Estates testified the public sense of his great 
merits and usefulness by voting to his widow and 
ehildren £1,000, which was ratified by act of par- 
Hament, June 8, 1650, but which, owing to the 
confasion and distraction of the times, his family 
never received 

His works are: 





Dispute against the Englsh Popish Ceremonies, obtruded 
upon the Church of Seotland. 1687, 4to. 

A Dialogue between a Civihan and a Divine, concernng 
the present condition of the Church of England. London, 


1644, 4to. Anon. 
A Reerimination charged upen Mr Goodwin, in defence of 
Preshyterianiam Lond. 1644, 4t0. Anon. 
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A Sermon preached before the House of Commons, from 
Esek. xiii. 11 Lond. 1644, Ato. 

The I'rue Resolution of a present Controversy, eencarning 
Liberty of Conscience. Lond. 1645, 4to. 

A Discovery of the extreme unsatisfacteriness of Mr Col- 
man’s piece, published under the title of, A Brotherly Exam- 
ination re-examined J.ond. 1645, 4to. 

Sermon on Mal. 1. 2 Lond. 1645, 4to. 

Wholesome severity reconciled to Chnstian Liberty Lend. 
1645, 4to. Anon 

Aaron’s Rod blossoming, or the Divine Ordmance of 
Church Government vindicated. Lond. 1646, 4to. 

Male Audis, or an answer to Mr Colman his Male Dic. 
Lond. 1646, 4to. 

A Treatise of Miscellany Questions, wherein many useful 
Questions and Cases of Conscience are discussed and resolved. 
Edin 1649, 4to. 

The Ark of the Testament opened, in a Treatise of the 
Covenant of Grace. Lond. 1661, 4to. 





GILLESPIE, THomas, The Rev , founder of 
the Synod of Relief, the son of a farmer and 
brewer, was born at Clearburn, in the pansh of 
Duddingstone, near Edinburgh, in 1708. When 
he was little more than twenty years of age he 
commenced his studies for the ministry at the 
university of Edinburgh Previous to this period 
he had lost his father, and his mother having, on 
the origin of the Secession, joined that body, by 
her advice he went to Perth to attend the lectures 
of Mr Wilson, their first professor of divinity 
Disapproving, however, of the principles on which 
the Seceders were acting, he did not remain longer 
m that city than ten days, and proceeding to 
England, he pursued his studies at the Theologi- 
cal Academy in Northampton, at that time super- 
intended by the celebrated Dr Philip Doddndge. 
He was licensed to preach the gospel October 80, 
1740, by a respectable body of English Dissenters, 
Dr Doddnidge presiding on the occasion as mo- 
derator, and ordained to the work of the ministry 
January 22, 1741 He officiated, for a short time, 
as minister of a dissenting congregation in the 
north of England, but returned to Scotland in 
March following, and being soon after presented 
by Mr Erskine to the parish of Carnock, near 
Dunfermline, to which he had reccived a call, he 
was inducted by the presbytery of Dunfermline, 
as if he had been a regularly ordained minister of 
the church At his admussion, he objected to the 
doctrine of the Confession of Faith respecting the 
power of the civil magistrate in matters of rell- 
gion, and was allowed to subscribe it with an 
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explanation of his meaning. He continued mini- | of the divine conduct in it; but I rejoice that to 


ster of Carnock for eleven years, during all which 
thne he was wholly attentive to his pastoral du- 
ties, and took no conspicuous part in the discus- 
sions of the church courts 

Owing to the grievous and unpopular operation 
ef the law of patronage, which had already pro- 
duced the Secession, the evangelical party, though 
in those days the minority in the church, lost no 
opportunity of protesting agaist violent settle- 
ments, and of maintaiming the constitutional nght 
of the people to have a voice in the election of 
their minister , and cases occurred of whole pres- 
byteries refusing to be instrumental in foreing 
unacceptable presentees on reclaiming parishes 
In 1751 Mr Andrew Richardson, minister of 
Broughton, near Biggar, was presented by the pa- 
tron to the church of Inverkeithing , and his act- 
tlement being opposed by the pamshuoners, not 
only the presbytery of Dunfermline, but the synod 
of Fife, refused to obcy an order of the commission 
of Assembly to proceed with his induction In 
consequence of which the Assembly of 1752 ap- 
pointed the presbytery of Dunfermline to mect at 
Inverkeithing, during the sitting of the Assembly, 
to induct Mr Richardson, enjoming every mem- 
ber to be present on the occasion, and to report 
proceedings at the bar the day after Only three 
members of the presbytery attended, and that 
number not being sufficient to constitute a quo- 
rum, nothing of course was done, and the Assem- 
bly proceeded to punish the six members of the 
presbytery who had disobeyed their injunctions 
Notwithstanding of a representation given in by 
them to the Assembly, pleading conscientious 
scruples as the rcason why thicy had not attended, 
the Assembly decided by vote that onc of them 
should be deposed from the holy mimustry, while 
the reat should be censured and provisionally sus- 
pended By a majority, Mr Gillespe was the 
one chosen for deposition, and with tho mcekness 
which belonged to his character, he heard the 
sentence pronounced which cast him forth of the 
Church of Scotland forever He replied to the 
sentence of deposition im the following solemn 
words ‘Moderator, I desire to receive this sen- 


tence of the General Assembly of the Church of 
Scotland with real concern, and awful impressions 


me it is given, in behalf of Christ, not only to be- 
lieve on him, but also to suffer for his sake.” 

On the following Sabbath Mr Gillespie, whose 
fate was universally commuserated, preached to 
his people in the fields at Carnock, choosing for 
his text the very appropriate declaration of St. 
Paul, ‘‘For necessity 1s laid upon me, yea, woe 
is unto me if J preach not the gospel” A church 
having been provided fo. him at Dunfermline, he 
formed there thie firat Relicf congregation Five 
years later Mr ‘Ihomas Boston, son of the author 
of the ‘ Fouifold State,’ resigned his charge of the 
parish of Oxnam, and the people of Jedburgh hav- 
ing built a church for hun, he became their mui- 
ster in December 1757, when, quitting the Church 
of Scotland, he immediately yomed Mr Gillespie 
These two misters, with the Rev Thomas Col- 
lier, who was admitted pastor of a new Relief 
congregation at Colinsburgh in Fife, on October 
22,1761, formed themselves, upon that occasion, 
ito a presbytery for the rele? of tho Christian 
people from what the great body of the Scottish 
nation have all along styled ‘the yoke of patron- 
age” In 1847 the Rehef Synod was joined with 
the United Associatc Synod, and formed one body 
under the name of the United Presby terran Church 
Mr Gillespie died January 19, 1774 He left an 
MS abuut 800 sermons He was the author of, 


Kasay on the Continuance of Immediato Revelations of 
Facts and Future Events in the Christian Church = 1774 

Treatise on Teinptation —To this and the preceding work 
prefaces were written by Dr John F rskine of kdinburgh 1774 

His Correspondence with President Edwards has been in 
sorted in the Quarterly Magazine, edited by Dr Stuart, Dr 


Erskine’s son in-law 


GILLESPIE, Wirrtam, The Rev, author of 
‘Consolation, and other Poems,’ cldest son of the 
Rev John Gillespie, minister of Kells m Gallo- 
way, was born mn the manse of that parish, Fub- 
ruury 18, 1776, and received the rudiments of 
education at the parish school In 1792 he wene 
to the university of Kdinburgh to study for the 
church, and was appointed tutor to Mr, after- 
wards Sr Alexander, Don, baronet Having 
been duly licensed as u preacher, he was, in 1801, 
ordained assistant and successor to his father, on 
whose death, in 1806, he became sole minister of 
Kells In 1805 he published ‘The Progress of 
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Refinement, an allegorical Poem ;’ and in 18165, 
*Consolation, and other Poems;’ but neither of 
these works evinced much poetical genius, and 
their sale was but limited In July 18%5 he mar- 
ried Miss Charlotte Hoggan, and soon after was 
sciszed with erysipelas, which terminated in gen- 
cral inflammation, and caused his death October 
15 of that year, in the fiftieth year of his age 
Besides communicating information to the High- 
land Society, of which he was a zealous and useful 
momber, Mr Gillespie occasionally farnished pa- 
pors to various periodicals, and among otlicr 
valuable contributions to literature, he wrote an 
elegant and affecting account of John Lowe, au- 
thor of ‘Mary's Dream,’ for Cromek’s Remains of 
Nithsdale and Galloway Song 


Gitues, a surname evidently the plural of the Gaelic 
Gilke, a servant or henclinan Mr Lower (Essays on Fng- 
dish Surnames, vol 1 p 168) fancifully but orroncously 
derives it from the baptisinal name of Giles, 

Adam (illics, a lord of session under the title of Lord Gil- 
hes, was the youngest son of Robert Gillies, Euq of Little 
Keithock, Forfarslure, and the junior, by twenty-one years, 
of hin brother, Dr John Gilhes, the histenan of Groece, of 
whom a memoir w given below in larger type. torn at 
Brechin in 1766, ho passed advocate, 14th July 1787, and 
was appointed sherff-depute of Kincardineshire on 26th 
Maroh, 1806. He was raised to the bench of the court of 
seanon on 80th November 181] Opposed as he was to the 
party then in power, being a Whig in politica, he owed his 
appointinent entirely to his legal knowledge and eminence at 
the bar In 1812 he was made a lord of justiciary, and on 
luth July 1816, he was nonunated one of the lords commu- 
sdoners of the jurv court. In 1887 ho was appointed judge 
of the court of Exchequer m Sontland, when he reugned his 
seat asa lord of justicuury He died 24th December, 1842 


GILLIES, Joun, DD, an eminent divine of 
the Church of Scotland, author of the Life of 
Whitfield and several theological works, was born 
In 1712) le was the son of the Rev John Gil- 
hes, minister of Caraldstone (now Carrtiston), im 
the presbytery of Brechm, and of Mrs Mary 
Watson, Ins wife, descended from a respectable 
family in Galloway —_ Little 18 known of his early 
history. When a student of divinity, he was suc- 
ceasively employed as a tutor in several families 
of distinction He was ordained one of the mini- 
aters of Glasgow, July 29, 1742 Though greatly 
addicted to literary purauits, he did not permit 
them to encroach upon his ministerial or other 
duties One of his moet favourite books was 
Milton's ‘ Paradise Lost,’ the greater part of which 
he could repeat by heart 
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Besides generally delivering three discomrecs 
every Sabbath, several yeurs of Dr. Gillles’ life 
were distinguished by his instituting public lee- 
tures and serious exhortations, twice and often 
thnco every week For somo time he published a 
religions weekly paper, addressed to the conscien- 
ces and hearts of his people, which was produc- 
tive of much good in awakening the attention of 
many to what concerned their spiritual welfare 
Having been fifty-four years minister of ore 
charch, he had baptized and married the larger 
portion of his congregation He diod March 29, 
1796 He was twice married first, to Elizabeth, 
eldest daughter of the Rev John M‘Laurin of 
Glasgow, who dicd soon after the burth of her 
eighth child, August 6, 1754, and, secondly, to 
Joanna, youngest daughter of John Stewart, Esq , 
and twin sister of Sir Michael Stewart of Black- 
hall, baronet Thelr only child, Rebecca, was 
married to the Hon Colonel David Leslie, second 
son of the earl of Leven A brief sketch of Dr 
Gillies’ life and chaacter, drawn up by his friend, 
Dr Erskine, of Old Greyfriars parish, Edinburgh, 
will be found inserted in the Supplement to Dr 
Gilhes’ ‘ Historical Collections,’ edited and pub- 
lished by Dr Erskine in 1796 

Dr Gillies’ works are 


Historical Collections of the Success of the Gospel. Glas- 
gow, 1754, 2 voln. Bvo. 

Devotional Exercises on the New Testament. London, 
1769, 8vo. New edition 1810 

Memoirs of the Life of the Rev George Whitfield. MA 
London, 1772, 8vo, Dedicated to the Countess of Hunting- 
don 2d edition, 1812, 8vo 

Essays on the Propliccivs relating to the Mesmah. Edin 
1778, Svo 

Milton's Paradwe Lost, illustrated with texts of Scmpture 
Tondon, 1788, 12mo. 


GILLIES, Jonny, LL 1) , an eminent historian, 
and king's “‘ Historiographer for Scotland,” son of 
Robert Gillies, Esq of Little Keithock, Forfar- 
shire, and elder brother of Lord Gillies, a lord of 
scasion, mentioned above, was born at Brechin, 
Forfarshire, on January 18, 1747 He received 
his education at the university of Glasgow, where 
he was patromzed by Principal Leechman and 
Professor Moore, from the latter of whom he Is 
believed to have imbibed his admiration of Greek 
learning, and his knowledge of Greek literature. 
While yet under twenty years of age, he was 
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chosen to .each the Greek class, on the illness and 
decline of the then aged professor of Greek in that 
university. He soon, however, resigned that ap- 
polniment, and went to London, with the view of 
making literature his sole pursuit In further- 
ance of thig_ohject, he spent some timo at Paris 
and other parts of the continent, in acquiring fa- 
cility in the modern languages Soon after his 
return, being yet a young man, John, the second 
carl of Hopetoun, to whom he had been intro- 
duced by his eldest son, Lord lope, (afterwards 
third earl of Hopetoun) invited him to travel with 
his second son, Henry, and, as he was induced, 
for that purpose, to relinquish some hononrable 
and lucrative literary engagements, his lordship 
settled upon him, in 1777, an annuity for life 

His young chaige, Henry Hope, having died ut 
Lyons, Mr Gillies returned home, and in a few 
years went again to the continent with the enrl’s 
younger sons, John, afterwards the celebrated 
nulitary commander, Sir John Iope, Baron Nid- 
dry, and carl of Hopetoun, and Alexander, after- 
wards Sir Alexander Hope, G C B, leutenant- 
governor of Chelsea Hospital Mr Gillies returned 
to England with his compamons in 1784, when lic 
resumed his literary Inbours, and took his degroe 
of LL D , previously to the publication of the first 
part of his ‘Iistory of Ancient Greece,’ which 
appeared in 1786, and immediately became 2 
standard work Jn 1792 he marned, and the fol- 





lowing year, on the death of his fmend Dr Ro- | 


bertson, Dr Gillies was appointed Histonographer 
to the King for Scotiand Te died at Clapham, 
February 5, 1836, in the 90th year of his age 
Ho was FRS,FAS, ad a member of many 
foreign socictics 

iis works arc 


Orations of Isocrntea, and those of I ysins, transinted, with 
soine account of their Laver, and # Discourse on the History, 
Manners, and Character of the Greeks, from the conclusion 
of the Poloponneman war, to the battle of Charonen. Lon- 
don, 1778, 4to. ‘The snecess of tlis work prompted lin to 
prosecate still farther his studies in Greeinn literature and 
history 

History of Ancient Grocce, its Colomes and Conquests 
from the earliest accounts till the diviaon of the Macedonian 
Empire in the East, including the History of Philosophy, 
Literature, and the Fine Arts, with maps. London, 1786, 
2 vols. 4to, also mn 4 vols. 8vo. 

Anstotle's Ethics and Politics, compnaing lus Practical 
Philosophy, translated from the Greck. Illustrated by In- 
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troductions and Notes, the Oritical History of his Life, and a 
New Analysts of his Speculative Works. J.ondon, 1786-97, 
2 vols. 4to 2d edition 1804, 2 vola. Svo. 

Supplement to the Analyms of Anatotle’x Speculative 
Works. J.ondon, 1804, 4to. 

A View of the Reign of Fredenck II of Prusma, with a 
Parallel between that Prnce and Philip II. of Macedon. 
London, 1789, 8vo. 

Historv of the World from the reign of Alexander to that 
of Augustus, comprehending the latter ages of Furope, 
Greece, and the History of tho Grock Kingdoma in Asia and 
Afnea, from their foundation to their destruction With a 
Prelimmnary Survey of Alexander's conquests, and an estimato 
of Ins plans for their consolidation and improvement. Lond. 
1807-1810, 2 vols. 4to 

Anstotle’s Rhetoric, translated 





London, 1823, Svo. 





Griwonrr, (Anglicd, Gilmore) a surname derived from the 
Gachic, glle-mhor, great servant, bong the designation of 
the henchman or follower of a Highland clicf = ‘The family 
of Gilmour of Crapmnillar, Mid Lothian, carmed in their ar- 
morial beanngs three wnting pens, with, as crest, a dexter 
hand holding a scroll of paper, and the motte Nal penna, sed 
asus, to indicate that their mao wan from being wnter or 
lawyers. They acquired in 1661, the enstle of Craigmillar, 
celebrated as the residence of Mary queen of Scots on her re- 
turn from Franee a hundred years before John Gilmour, 
an eminent writer to the mpnet of the carly part of tho sev- 
entecnth century, had a son, Sir John Gilmour, who beenmo 
lord preaident of the court of scamon, and continued in that 
office for ten yoars. Having pnased ndvocate on 12th Deconi- 
ber 1628, ho was, in 1641, sppointed hy the Estates of par- 
lament one of the counsel to the carl of Montrose, and con- 
ducted himself so much to the satisfaction of the roy that 
party that he obtuned, through their means, a very extensive 
practice at the bar = On 18th February 1601, he was nomi- 
nated by the king lord president of the court of season, which 
court, after an interruption of nearly eleven years, reanmed 
its sittings on the Ist Juno following As premdent he ro 
coined a venrly pension of £500 At the same time he was 
appointed a privy councillor, and one of the lords of Lxche- 
quer Chosen one of the conuniasioners for the shire of kd- 
inburgh, m the parhament of 1661, he continued to represent 
that county till his death, acting all the time as one of the 
lords of the articles. Although he had always favourrd the 
king's side, he distinguished himself by his opposition to the 
arbitrary proceedings of the first “ termble parliament,” as it 
in well named by Kirkton, of Charles the Second He ob- 
tained the Insertion of a clause in the nulitia aot, that the 
kingdom should not be obliged to mantam any foree levied 
by tho king otherwise than ns it should be agreed by parlia- 
ment, or a convention of estates. When the inarqus of Ar- 
gyle was brought to tnal before the san parhament, Sir 
John Gilmour made an attempt to save him by declaring 
that, after paymg all the attention in his power to the case, 1 
could find nothmg proved aganst him but what the grentor 
part of the houre was as deeply mvolved in ashe On tins 
the commuasioner, the carl of Middleton, rose and observed 
that what Sir John had aad was very true, but that the 
king imght pitch upon whem he pleased to make an example 
of = [Wadrow's taalecta, printed for the Maitinnd Club, 
vol 1 p 145 |] 

Sir John Gilmour secms to have belonged ro the party of 
Lauderdale, and hy that statesman was made instrumental 
in procuring the full of Middleton in 1668 — In the followng 
year he was appointed a meinber of the Iugh communion 
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eourt, and vainly endeavoured to moderate the violence of the 
prelates who ruled there. He is sad to have refused to vote, 
a8 4 privy councillor, for the capita) prosecution of the msur- 
gents taken at Pentland, and promised quarter: but mgned 
the mre olyectionable opinion of the court of season that :t 
was lewful to pronounce sentence of forfeiture against the 
absent, provided they had been cited to appear In consec- 
quence of infirmity und weakness, he resigned the lerd presi- 
dent's chur on 22d December 1670, and died in 1671 He 
reported the decimons of the court from July 1661 tall July 
1666 = Subyoinod 1s Jus portrait, from a print in Smith’s Ioo- 
nograplua Scotica, engraved from a painting by Old Scougal 
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Sir John Gilmour's character as a pleader has been drawn by 
Sir Georgo Mackenzie in lis famous book of forensic elo- 
quence entitled § Iden F loquentime Foren.’ 

Sir Alexander Gilmour of Crugmillar wan created a bar- 
onet in 1668) Hu son, Sir Alexander Gilmour, second 
baronet, born 6th December 1657, marned the Hon Gnzel 
Rona, daughter of the deventh Lord Ross, and died in Octo- 
ber 179100 With several danghitors, he had a sen, Sir Charles 
Gilmour, third baronet, who was lected MP for the county 
of Edmborgh in 1787) He died at: Montpelher, %h August, 
1750) Ef won Sir Alexander Gafnour fourth baronet, an 
oficor in the foot guards, was MP for Mid Lothian from 
1761 to 1774 In 1765 he was appointed one of the clirke 
comptrollers of the board of green cloth = He died anmarnied 
in France, 27th December, 1792, when the baronetey becume 
extinet, and the extate of Cragmuillar devolved upon William 
Charles Tittle of Tiberton also in the county of Fdinburgh 
who thereupon asmumed the additional name of Gilmour 
This gentleman was grandson of Helen Gilmonr, eldest 
daughter of Sir Alexander Gilmour, the second baronet: and 
the Hon Grizel Ross, hin wife She had marned William 
Lattle of Liberton, and their only child, Gnrzel Little becom- 
mg the wife of hor coumn, Waltcr Little of Liberton, hid an 
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only son, the said William Charles Little Gilmour of Oraig- 
millar and Laberton, who dhed 1st October 1797, aged 66. 
He had five sons and three daughters. The eldest son, Wal- 
ter Little Gilmour of Crugmillar and Liberton, married, 6th 
July, 1805, Miss James Anne Macdowal, heiress of Canon- 
mills, near Edinburgh, and died 1st April 1807 With a 
daughter, Jane, born 29th Apnil, 1806, he had a posthumous 
son, Walter James Little Gilmour of Cragmillar and Liber- 
ton, born 24th Apnil, 1807 

Lieutenant-general Sir Dugald Little Gilmour, of Stone- 
house, Stirlingshire, the youngest of the five sons of Mr 
William Charles Little Gilmour of Craigmullar and Liberton 
above mentioned, was major of the 95th regiment of foot, or 
Rifle corps, which he commanded in Lord Wellington’s lust 
campaign in Portugal, with the rank of Leutenant-colonel w 





GLADKTONK, 4 surname originally Gladstanes, and derived 
froin the estate of that name m Toviotdale. The Gladstanes 
of that ik, previously designed of Cocklnw, were a pretty 
ancient family, as ix proved by charters still extant. In one, 
granted by Robert the Third, of several lands to Willam In- 
ghs of Manners, the nght of Gladstanes of Cocklaw is re- 
served Gvorge Gladstanes and William Gladstanes are wit- 
nersex in a churter of Arciubald, earl of Angus, to his apparent 
hur, Janes Douglas, July 2, 1479 Nisbet mentions sone 
charters of the Gladstanos’ family about the same period 
| Mrsbet’s Heraldry, vol 1 p 267 ] 

Mr John Gladstanes, LL.D , supposed to have belonged to 
the family of Glndstanes of Gludstanes, was admitted « lord 
of session, 80th January 1542 From several instances be- 
ing recorded of gifts and appointments made to him, with the 
view of increasing his emoluments, it would appear that he 
was by no means nch =While at the bar, he was, in March 
1534, selected by the lords of session, with * Master Thomas 
Marjoribanks,* to be advucate fur the poor, on a letter from 
the king, enyoming them to choose aman of “ gude con- 
science” for that office, under the title of Advocatus Pauper- 
uin On the 3d September 1516, four years alter bemg rained 
to the bench, he was appointed colloctor of the contributions 
due by the prolates, for the supply of the court, when be was 
designed “heentiate m bath the laws.” It does not ap- 
pear that he adopted anv judicial title, but in a roll of the 
judges made up on 19th January 1555, he us styled “My 
lord Doator Mr Jo, Gladstanes.” Qn 21st May 1557, he 
obtained a pift from the court, of the arrears of the contnbu- 
tion due by the muuster of Faulfurd, who wus superwr of the 
Trinity or Red Friars 

George Gladstanes, a native of Dundee, was, in 1600 
made bashop of Cuthness by James the dixth, and in 1606 
was translated thence to the archbishopric of St. Andrews, 
Hle had previuusly been minister of Arbirlot in Forfarshire, 
and in 1597 was removed to be muster at St Andrews, of 
the university of which city he was, in 199, appointed vice- 
chancellor In 1604, while bushop of Caithness, he was 
named a commissioner for promoting the union of the two 
kingdoma, a favounte pryect of James the Sixth after hu 
acreasion to the Fnghxh throne, but which at that time 
proved abortive = Archbushop Gladstanes, whose name often 
occurs in the ec lewastical records of the period, died 2d May 
1615 Hissou Mr Alexander Gladatanes, was archdean of 
St. Andrewa, 

Clauning descent from the ancient family of Gladstanes of 
Gladstanes, Mr Johr Gladstones of Toftcombes, near Big- 
gar, in the upper ward of Lanarkslnre, had by hus wife Janet 
Aitken, a son, Thomas, a prosperous trader in Leith, who 
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mamed Helen, daughter of Mr Walter Nelson of Spnng- 
field, and died in the year 1809 9 Of this marnage, Sir John 
Gladstone, the first bnronet, of Fasquo, was the eldest son 
Born at Lath on the 1ith of Nee. 1764, he commenced bunness 
there at an early age, but soon removed to Liverpool, where he 
amassed conmderable riches by his enterprise, industry, and 
skill, and was munificent in their disposal In 1840, he built 
and endowed S& Thomas’ church at Leith, in communion with 
the Church of Scotland. He alao built on the same spot—in 
the neighbourhood of the Coal Hill, where his fathor had his 
place of trade—a school, and an asyluin with a revenue of £300 
a-year for the support of ten females labounng under mecur- 
able diseases. Whon carrving on business in I 1.erpool—from 
which he retired in 1819—he was a liberal donor to the 
Charch of England , and on returning to Scotland, he be- 
came a not leas hberal bencfactor to the Scottish } pucopal 
church Huw gifts to Tnnitv college, Glenalmond, wero 
princely , he contnbuted larg: ly to the fund for endowing the 
bushopnio of Brechin , and at his own charge he built avd en- 
dowed a church—making his placc of evpulture within its 
walle—at lus beautiful seat of kasque in Kincardineshire, 
which he had purehused Ho hkewise built two churches in 
Taverpool, and one in the immedinte neighbonrhood where le 
had long resided 

In February 1885 he obtamod the roval license to drop the 
final s at lus name, and to change it to Gladstone His emu- 
nent position as a merchant, together with Ins great talouts 
and experience, gave much weight to his opimons on commer- 
cial inntters. He was froquently consulted on such sulyects 
by the minesters of the day, and was the author of several 
pamphlets and letters to the nowspapers on mercantile ques- 
tions. He waa almost to the last a supporter of tho pro- 
tective policy which reigned supreme danng lis youth and 
manhood, and threo or four years before lin death he wrote 
against the repent! of the corn and navigation luwa, Desire 
was more than once expreased to see hin m parliament, and 
he contested the repreantation of Dundee and ot -r places 
on those consers ative prinuples to which he adhered through 
life, but without success, Un the 27th of Inne, 1846, he 
was created a baronet, on the spontancons suggestion of Sir 
Robert Peel, then Promer, and bis was one of the very few 
baronetcies conferred by a mmuister more than commonly frn- 
gul in the grant of titles. He wasa mapistrate both for Tun- 
caslnre and Kincardineshire = He died in December 1851 

Sir John Gladstone wus twice marmied = first, in 1792, 
to Jane, daughter of Mr Joseph Hull of Tiverpool, who died 
in 1798, without issue, and, secondly, on 29th Apml 1800, 
to Anne, daughter of Mr Andrew Robertson, for many years 
provost of Dingwall By thus Iadv, who died on 23d Sep- 
tembor 1835, he had, with two daughters, four sons, namely, 
Thomas, second baronet, Robertson Gladstone, born in 1805, 
ats eminent merchant of Liverpool, and chrrman of the k1- 
nancial Reform Association of that town, marned, with imaue, 
John Neilaon Gladstone, born in 1807, a commander Ki.N , 
MP for Walsall and subsequently for 1% vizes, marned, with 
iusoe, and the Right Hon Wailbam Fwart Gladstone, born 
m 1809, was educated at Eton and at Chnat church, Oxford, 
where he attwned « double first class in 1831, and received 
the honorary degree of I) CL. 1 1848 = In 1882 he wns 
elected MP for Newark, which place he represented tll 
January 1816 He was lord of tho treasury in December 
1834, and under secretary for the colomes from January to 
April 1435 In September 1841, he was appointed v10e- 
preaident of the board of trade and master of the nunt, and 
gworn a privy councillor In Biay 1848, he became president 
ef the board of trade, retammng the mastership of the inmt, 








but reaigned both offices m February 1845 In Deosmber cf 
that vear he was appointed secretary of state for the colonies, 
which office he held till July 1846 Elected in 1847 MP 
for the university of Oxford, chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Dec. 1852 till Keb 1855 In 1858 lord-high-commuissioner 
extraordinary to the Ionian mands, im June 1859 re ap- 
pointed chancellor of the Exchequer The same vear he wan 
elected Roctor of the Unwermty of Edinburgh Hom. in 1839 
the eldest dr of tir Stephon R. Glynn Bart of Hawarden cas- 
tle Fhintalure, with issue Author of ‘ he State in ita relation 
with the Church,’ London 1888, &vo. Chureh Principles 
connidered im their results,’ London, 1840 8vo ‘A Manual 
of Pravers from the Titurgs,’ 1845 * An examination of the 
official Reply to the Neapalitan government,” 1852 ‘Studien 
on Homer and the Tomenc age’ Oxford, 1858, and nevernl 
political and ofhein) papers, ke tters, and addresses, 

The eldest son, Sir ‘Thomas, 2d baront, born at Annficld 
near Liverpool, m T804, was MP for Queensborough in 
1830, for Portarlington from 1832 to 1835, for Laicester 
from 1836 to 1888, und for Ipswich from June 1842 to Au- 
unt in the same your, when he was unseated on petition A 
dcputy heutenant of Kincardineshire | Hem, im 1835, Lovuan, 
daughter of Robert Fellowes, xq of Shottisham Park, Nor- 
fulk, with wane | Heir, hin son, John Robert, bom in 1802 
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GLAS, Jonun, Rev, founder of the sect of 
Glasites, son of Rey Alexander Glas, of a Stirling 
family, was born at Auchtermuchty, Fifeshire, 
Sept 21,1698 He was educated at Kanclaven, 
Peithshire, to which parish lis father was trans- 
lated from Auchtermuchty, m 1697, and at the 
Ho studied at the 
)1- 


I 

| 
grammar school of Perth | 
universities of St Andrewa and Idinburgh 
damed mimater of Lealing, near Dundee, he soon | 
became a popular ie icher, but muntunimg prin- | 
ciples directly contrary to the standards of the 
established church, he laid himscifopen to the notice | 
and censure of the ecclesiastical courtg In 1727 
he published a treatise, entitled ‘The Testumony 
of the King of Martyrs,’ the olyect of which was 
tu prove that a state establishment of religion 18 
inconsistent with Claistamty For ths and other || 
errors he was deposed by the synod of Angns and | 
Mearns on April 12, 1728 Removing to Dundee, | 
he formed there the first congregation of his pocu- 
lar sect, from him called Glasites, and afterwards | 
in England styled Sandemamans, from Mr Glas’ | 
sou-m-law, Mr Robert Sandcemun who wulopucd 
lus doctuines to a modified catcnt 4 
In 1763 Mr Glas Ieft: Dundee aud went to || 
Perth, where he erected a chapel, and fonned a 
small congregation, which he stylud a church, it 1 
bemg one of his favowite notions that every : 
| 
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separate mecting of worshipping Christians con- 
stitutes a charch within Itself. In 1789 the Gen- 
eral Assembly, among other strange act ,-removed 
the sentence of deposition passed against him, so 
far as to restore him to his status as a minister of 
the gospel, though not to that of a minister of the 
Church of Scotland, until he should have made a 
solemn renunciation of the peculiar doctrines which 
he held But as he was sincere in his opimions, 
he maintained and advocated them to the last. 
Ilo wrote a great number of controversial tracts, 
which were published at Edinburgh, in 1762, in 4 
vols 8:0 Mr Glas died at Dundee, in 1773, 
aged 75 By his wife, Catharing Black, a daugh- 
ter of the Rev Mr Black of Perth, he had fiftcen 
children, all of whom he survived One of lus 
sons, Thomas, who was a bookscller in Dundec, 
became pastor of the congregation which his fa- 
ther had first formed there, but died in the prime 
of life ofa fever Either Thomas, or a brother of 
his, who died in carly youth, wrote ‘The River 
Tay, a Fragment’ 

GLAS, Joun, called also Georar, an entcr- 
prising but unfortunate mariner, son of the pre- 
ceding, was born at Dundee in 1725 He was 
educated for the medical profession, and went 
several voyages to the West Indies in the capacity 
of surgeon; but afterwards became captain of a 
merchant veasel belonging to London, and was 
employed in the trade to the Brazils He wrote, 
In one volume dto, an interesting ‘ Description 
of Toneriffe, with the Mannors and Customs of 
the Portuguese settled there,’ which was pub- 
lished by Dodsley in 1764 Being engaged by a 
company in London to attempt forming a settle- 
ment on the coast of Africa, he went out, taking 
with him his wife and daughter, but soon after 
his arrival he waa selxed by the Spaniarda, while 
his men were murdered, and his vessel plundered 
of all that It contained He was kept a prisoner 
for some time, but at last he contrived, by con- 
cealing a note written In pencil, in a loaf of brend, 
to communicate his situation to the British consal, 
who immediately interfered, when he obtained hus 
Uberty In 1765 he set sail with his wife and 
daughter on their return to England On board 
the vessel which he commanded, all hia property 
was embarked, as well as a considerable amount 


of specie; which induced four of the crew to enter 
into a conspiracy to seize the ship They put 
their design in exccution as they came in sight of 
the coast of Ireland Hearing a noise on deck, 
Captain Glas hastencd up from the cabin, but was 
stabbed in the back by one of the mutineers, who 
was lurking below, and almost immediately ex- 
pired Mrs. Glas and her daughter implored 
meroy in vain, they were thrown overboard 
locked in each other’s arms. Besides these, the 
mate, One seaman, and two boys, lost their lives. 
The villains then loaded one of the boats with the 
money chests, and having sunk the ship, landed 
at Ross, but being soon after apprehended, they 
confessed the crime, and were accordingly exe- 
cuted in October 1765 


Giasaow, Enri of, a title in the peerage of Scotland, con- 
ferred in 1708, on David Boyle of Kelburne, Ayrslure, whose 
ancestor, Richard Boyle (cee BoyLe, surname of, vol. i p. 
875), marned Marjory, daughter of Sir Robert Comyn of 
Howallan, and hw direct male descendant in the mxth gener- 
ation, John Boyle, a faithful adherent of King Jamen the 
Third, lost his life at the battle of Saucneburn in 1488. Tho 
son of the latter, John, obtained from King James the Fourth, 
in the third year of his reign, a precept for the restitution of 
the lands forfeited by hus father for his adherence to James 
the Third. He lived to a great age, and had an exemption 
from King James the Fifth, excusang him from attending the 
royal army in time of war He marned Agnes, daughter of 
the family of Roas of Hawkhend, in the shire of Renfrew, 
killed at Flodden in 1518, and in 1549 was succeeded by his 
eldest son, John, who in 1536, in his father’s lifetime, got a 
charter of the lands of Ballehewin, im the wle of Cumbrae, 
and the same year was made hereditury coroner of that island. 
Of two sons, David, the elder, predeceased him, leaving a 
son, and John, of Halkshill, whose great-grandson marned 
the heiress of Kelburne, and carned on the line of the family 

David's son, John Boyle, succeeded his grandfather He 
had a son, alao named John, who adhered firmly to the in- 
terest of Queen Mary, and died in 1610 His son, John 
Boyle, of Kelburne, was in 1630 one of the commissioners for 
revimng the practice of the law of Soutland For hu faithfal 
adherence to the king, dunng the civil wars, he suffered ten 
years’ banishment, and many hardshupa, bad died in 1672. 
He marned Agnes, only daugiter of Sir John Maxwell of 
Pollock, and had an only daughter, Grizel, his aole beiress, 
who became the wife of her cousin, David Boyle of Halkshil), 
and had three sons and one daughter Hw eldest son, Jobn 
Boyle of Kelburne, was choren member for the shire of Bute 
in the parliament of 1681 In 1684 lie was one of the tacks- 
men of the excise, and died 7th October 1685. He had, 
with a danghter, two sone David, first earl of Glasgow, and 
William, appointed one of the coinnnasioners of the custome 
in Scotland im 1707 

David, his elder son, was member of parliament for Bute 
in the convention parliament of 1689 sworn a pnvy coun- 
callor, 8th June 1697; and created a peer, by the title of 
[ord Boyle of Kelburve, Stewarton, Cambras, Largs, and 
Dalry, 3ist January 1099 On 2d January 1760, he was 
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appointed and on 12th April following, cre- 
ated earl of Glasgow, viecount of Kelburne, and Lord Boyle 
of Fenwick, by patent, to him and his heirs male whatsoever 
He steadily supported the protestant succession, and was one 
ef the commissioners for the treaty of union In 1706 he 
was lord-high-commusmoner to the General Assem- 
bly of the Church of Scotland, and filled that high offloo for 
four successive years afterwards. He was one of the mxtecn 
representative’ peers of Scotland chosen by parliament, 18th 
February 1707, and rechosen at the general election in 1708. 
Constituted the same year lord-reguter of Scotland, lie held 
that office 111714 On the alarm of invason by the Pro- 
tender in July 1715, observing that there were few regular 
troops in Scotland, Ins lordship not only made an offor to 
George the First to maintain a thousand men at hw own cx- 
pense, for the service of government, but took an active part 
in promoting the armug and disciplining of the foncible inen 
in Ayrslure. He died Ist November, 1788 By hu first 
wife, Margaret, eldest daughter of Patrick Crawford of Kil- 
birny, (muster of the first Viscount Garnock,) he had four 
sons, namely, John, second earl, Patrick, of Shewalton, 
passed advocate 15th January, 1712, and made a Jord of nes- 
sion 198th December 1746, when he took the title of Lord 
Shewalton, and on 6th June 1749, was appointed by patent 
one of the commissioners for improving the fisherncs and 
manufactures of Scotland , died, unmarned, at Drumlanng, 
8ist March, 1761, the two younger sons also died unmarned. 
By Ins second wife, Jean, daughter and heiress of William 
Mure of Rowallan, in Ayrslure, he had two daughters, the 
eluer of whom, Lady Jean Boyle, heiress of Rowallan, mar- 
ried to the gallant Sir James Campbell, K B , killed at Font- 
enoy in 1745, wan the mother of the fifth carl of Loudon (seo 
Loupoon, Ear! of ). 

Tohn, second carl of Glasgow, died at Kelburne, in May 
1740, in lus 58d year He had three sons and wx daugh- 
ters. The cldeat son, William, died young. The accond son, 
John, became third earl ‘The tlurd son, the Hon Patrick 
Boyle of Shewalton, who died at Irvine, 26th February 1798, 
was, by his second wife, Elizabeth, daughter of Alexander 
Dunlop, professor of Greek in the univenity of Glaagow, 
father of the Right Hon David Boyle, lord-justice-genoral of 
Scotland, who was his fourth and youngest non He passed 
advocate 14th December 1798, was appointed solicitor-gen- 
eral 9th May 1807, and the same year represented the county 
of Ayr m parlament. He was clevated to the bench of the 
courts of session and justiciary, 28th Febrnary 1811, and in 
the following October was constituted Jord-justice-clerk by 
commission from the prince regent dated tho 15th of that 
month, and sworn of lus majesty's privy council On the re- 
signahon of Prendent Hope in 1841, he was appointed lord- 
premdent m Ina stexd, and lord-justice-general. Fechng his 
strength decline, he retsred from the bench which he had 
adorned for forty-one years, in the beginning of May 1852, 
and died 4th February following, in lis 80th year A por- 
tralt of this eminent judge, by Mr Watson Gordon, wu placed 
in the star lobby of the Signet library, kdinburgh Fle mar- 
ried, first, on 24th December 1804, Elizabcth, eldest daughter 
of Alexander Montgomery of Annick, brother of Hngh, earl 
of Eghnton, and had two sons, Patrick and Alexander, and 
two daughters. His wife having died in 1822, he marned, 
secondly, in 1827, the eldest daughter of David Smythe, Eaq 
of Methven Castle, Perthshire, a lord of season, and by her 
also had issue. He was succeeded in his estate by hw eldest 
gon, Patrick Boyle, born 28th March 1806, passed advocate 
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John, third earl of Glasgow, born 4th November 1714, was 
@ captain in the 38d foot, and was wounded at the battle of 
Fontenoy, 80th April 1745, and again severely at the battle 
of Laffeldt, 2d July 1747 In 1764 he was constituted lord- 
high commumoner to the General Assembly of the Church of 
Scotland, and held the same office for eight years thereafter 
He died 7th March, 1775, in his 61st year By his countess, 
Elizabeth, second daughter of George, twelfth Lord Ross, 
and solo heiress of her brother, William, thirteenth Lord 
Ross, he had John, Lord Boyle, who died young; George, 
who succeeded him, and two daughters. 

George, 4th earl of Glangow, bor March 26, 1766, was, 
successively, a captuin in the west Lowland fencibles in 1728, 
major of the Angus fencables, heut.-col of the Rothesay and 
Caithness fencibles, and colonel, first of the Ayr and Renfrew, 
and afterwards of the Renfrewslure militia. Constituted 
lord-leutenant of Renfrowslure 28th April, 1810, chosen one 
of the representative peors in 1790, and rechosen four times 
afterwards. On August 11, 1815, he was created a Brith 
peer by the title of Lord Roas of Hawkhead in the county of 
Renfrew, and died in July 1848 He was twos mamed 
first, in 1788, to Lady Augusta Hay, 8d daughter of 14th earl 
of Errol, weue, 8 sons and 8 daughters, and, 2dly, in No- 
vember 1824, to Julin, daughter of Right Hon Sir Jolin Sin- 
clair, baronet, iue, a sun, Hon Gvorge Frederick Boyle, 
and adr, Lady Diana. Hus eldest son, John, Lord Boyle, 
born in August 1789, a lieutenant im the navy, served on 
board the Gibraltar in the Mediterranean, and i July 1807, 
while steering for the port of Gibraltar, he fell in with a 
French flotilla, agaist which he maintained « very gallant 
action, but was overpowered and taken prusoner Ho died in 
1818 Lady Augusta Boyle, tho 8d daughter, marred, in 
1821, Lord Fredoric kitaclarence, G C Hi,, son of King 
William 1V, a heutenant-general in the army, appointed 
communder-in-cluof at Bumbay in 1852 

Jumnes, the 2d son, born 10th Apnl, 1792, a retared com- 
mander in the royal navy, became fifth carl of Glasgow in 
1818, and in 1844 was appointed Jord-lieutenant of Rentrew- 
shure. In 1822 he assumed by sigu inanual the additional 
name of Carr, in night of his nother = Wlule Viscount hel- 
burne he was MY for Ayralure fron 1839 to 1843 =He m. 
Aug 4, 1821, Georgiann, daughter of Edward Hay Alackenzie, 
Key , of Newhall, without wsue Heir presumptive, Ins lord- 
ulnp’s half-brother, Hon George Frederick Boyle, born in 1825 

GLASGOW, a surnaine, from the city of that name, denved, 
as some wnite, from the two Gache words, Géuss, mguifying 
grey, and gow, asmith Others, with more probability, trace 
the etymolugy of the name to two anciwit Bntush words sig- 
nifying * « dark glen” 

For the fumly of GLascow of Mont-Grecnan, Ayrshire, 
see RUBERTUN GLASUUW 





Gransrorn, Lorn, a title in the peerage of Scotland con- 
ferred 1 1685 on Francs Abercrombie of Fetterncir, brother 
of Dr Patnck Abercrombie, author of the ‘ Martial Achieve- 
menta of the Scottish Nation,’ (sce vol 1 p 8,) and eldest 
son of Alexander Abercromlie of Iotterneir, Aberdesnalnre, 
a branch of the house of Birkenbog, in Banffslure. Having 
marned Anne, Baroness Sempill, in her own nght, he wan 
created a peer of Scotland, by the title of Lord Glansford 
(from an ancient property of the Sempill fannly of that name) 
Bth July 1685, for hus life only He doen not appear ever to 
have taken his seat 1 parhament, and the title became ex- 


in 1829, but never practised. beng pnncipal clerk of the bigh | tinct at his death He had several children by Lady Sempill 


expt of justicary 





| (see Sxuptis., Lord). 




















GLEIG 810 GLENCAIRN. 
GLEIG, @ surname derived from the Scottish word gleg, | of earl to this principal stock of the Cunningham family, is 
quick of apprehension, sharp-mghted, ready at the uptake. | a parish in the western part of Nithedale, Dumfries-abire. 


Those of this name have for crest a faloon holding a partndge. 
Sn the 17th century, Mr James Glegg, 2 natiy -of Dundee, 
and one of the professors of St. Andrews umvermuty, but who 
resigned his chair for the rectoralip of the grainmar school of 
his native town, was the author of some elegant Latin poems, 
preserved in the Poets Scotigenca. 

The Right Rev George Glog, LL.D , bishop of Brechin, 
and prinus of the Scots Epwcopal church, who died at Stur- 
ling, March 9, 1840, in hin 87th year, was for nore than 60 
years distinguished as « scholar and cntic. Ordained a priest 
in 1778, he was iu 1808 elected by the clergy of Brechin cu- 
adjutor to their aged bishop, Dr Strachan, and consecrated 
at Aberdeen 1» October of the same year On the death of 
Bwhop Strachan, 11 1810, be was preferred to the sole charre 
of the diocese, and, on the death of Dr John Skinner, in July 
1816, chosen to suoceed him as pnmus. He was the author 
of ‘Papers on Morals and Metaphysics,’ ‘ Account of the Life 
and Opinions of Archibald, Earl of Kelle,’ Edin, 1797 4to, 
* Account of the Life and Writings of Wilhiain Robertson, D 1D ," 
8vo, ‘A Supplement to the third edition of the k nevelopandia 
Britannica,’ Edin 1801, 2 vola, 4to, ‘Ooccamonal Sermons,’ 
kdin 1803, 8vo, ‘A Charge delivered at Stonehaven to the 
Kpwoopal Clergy of Brechin,’ 1809, 4to, ‘Buonaparte and 
Benhadad delineated, in two Sermons,’ Lond. 1814, 8vo, 
* Directions for the Study of Theology, in a Senes of Letters 
from a Bishop to his Son, on his adinisson into holy orders,’ 
london, 1827, 8va, and other publications 

His son, the Rev George Robert Gileg, M A, born in 
1796, was educated at Oxford. In Jia youth he left the 
univeraity to jom, sa # volunteer, a regiment then march- 
ing through Oxford, on its way to Tisbon, and soon obtained 
a commusaiun in the 85th regiment of lhght infantry He 
served in the peninsular war, and in 1825 published bis mih- 
tary reminiscences in an interesting narrative styled ‘The 
Subaltern’ Inthe American war of 1812-13, he was wounded 
at the capture of the city of Washington Subsequently, he 
retired from the army on half-pay, married, and took ord«rx, 
and in 1822 was presented by the archbishop of Canterbury 
to the living of Ivy church, Kent In 1844, he was made 
chaplain of Chelsea Houpital, and in 1846 became chapluin- 
general to the forces. Having devined a scheme for the edu- 
cation of soldiers, he was nppointed Inspector Generul of 
Military Schools. In 1648 he was appointed a Prebendary 
of St Panl’s Cathedral Author of ‘Campaigns of Wash- 
ington and New Orleans,’ 1821, Svo, ‘The Chelsea Penmon- 
era,’ 1829, ‘The Country Curate,’ 1830, ‘Germany Visited,’ 
‘Miltary History of Great Britain,’ ‘Two Volumes of Ser- 
mons,’ ‘Soldier's Help to Divine ruth,’ London, 1838, 12mo, 
*Chroniles of Waltham ," ‘Family History of Lngland,’ 1886, 
2 vols. 16mo, ‘The Hussar,’ 1887, ‘Traditions of Chelsen 
Hospital,’ 1887, ‘Memoirs of Warren Hastings,’ 1841, 2 vols, 
‘Chelsea Veterana,’ ‘Stones of Battle of Waterloo,’ 1812, 
‘The Light Draguons,’ 1843, and a vanetv of other works, 





Guxnoairn, Karl of, a tithe (dormant since 1796), in the 
peerage of Scutiand, conterred in 1488, on Alexander Cun- 
ningham, Lord Cunningham of Kilmaura, desoended from one 
Wartebald, who came from the north of Kugland in the 
12th orntury, to the dustrict of Cunningham, as a vaseal under 
Hugh de Morville, constable of Scutland, the propnetor of 
alnost all the district. From him he obtained the manor of 
Ounningham, which comprehended most of the pansh of 
Kilmaurs, and from it the family surname was assumed. 
(See vol 1 pp 742—744) Glencairn, which gave the title 
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Alexander, the first earl, was ennobled about 1480, by the 
title of Jord Kilmaurs, and May 28, 1488, he was created 
earl of Glencairn, by patent under the great seal, to himself 
and his bes, from James Ill , m whose cause he fell at the 
battle of Sauchieburn, 11th June of the same year By the 
Act Reascissory, passed in the first parhament of James IV, 
17th October, 1488, all creations of new dignities granted by 
that monarch’s father since 2d February preceding (1487-8) 
were annulled, and, in consequence, Robert, Lord Kilmaurs, 
eldest son of the earl of Glencairn, was deprived of the title 
and dignity of earl, The Ist earl m. Margaret, dr of Adam 
Hepburn, lord of Hailes, and mster of lat earl of Bothwell, and 
had 4. sons Wallam, of Crangends, the 2d son was ancestor 
of the Cunninghama of Craigends, as well as thoxe of Robert- 
land, Carneuren, Bedlan, Auchenharvy, and Auchenyards. 

The eldest son, Robert, Jord Kilmaurs, 2d earl by nght, 
though he did not bear the title, marmed Christian, eldest 
duughter of the first Lord Iandsay of the Byres, rehiot of Jol, 
master of Seton, and lad a son, Cuthbert, who was restored 
to his grandfather's title by the Act Revocatory passed in 
1503. Itisxtated bv an Fnglsh herald that he was “belted” 
earl of Glencairn on 13th August, 1508, at the marnage of 
James [V with the princess Margaret of England He sat 
in the parlament 8th November 1505, as earl of Glencurn 
In 1526, he was appointed one of the members of the secret 
council, and yoming the earl of Lennox, in his attempt to 
rescue king James V from the power of the Douglases, was 
engaged in the battle near Linkthgow 4th Dec. of that vear, 
when Lennox was alain and himself wounded. He died be- 
fore 1542 By his countess, Lady Marjorv Douglas, eldest 
dr of Sth earl of Angus, he had « son, Wilham, 4th earl 

Whale Lord Kilmaura, this nobleman was one of the pnn- 
cipal adherents of the Enghsh court in Scotland, and accapted 
of a pension from Henry the Fughth He was one of the 
party which joined the force of the enrls of Angus and Len- 
nox on 28d November 1524, when thev took possessuon of 
Fainburgh, and endeavoured to withdraw the voung king 
from the queen-mother Appointed high-treasurer of Soot- 
land 25th Tune 1526, he held that office only till 28th Octo- 
ber following In 1538 he aceompanied David Bethune, 
bishop of Mirepo.x afterwards the celebrated cardinal, on a 
matmmomial embassy to France, when the treatv of marnage 
between Mary of Gume and James the Fifth was conchided 
He was taken prisoner by the English at the rout of Solway 
in 1642, and committed to the custody of the duke of Nor- 
folk, but released on payment of a ransom of a thousand 
pounds, and subscnbing a bond, with some others of the Scots 
captive nobles, to snpport Henrv’s project of a marnage be- 
tween the young Pnnce Edward and the Scottish queen 
The Fnglwh monarch’s demands subsequently became so 
extravagant, that, in the course of the following year, the earl 
and Lord Casmlls informed the Enghsh ambassador that 
they would sooner dic than agree tothem Henry, therefore, 
nhandoned some of them, and on the first of July 1543 the 
carl, with Sir George Douglas, and the Scottish ambassadors, 
Learmounth, Hamilton, and Balnaves, met the English 
commmiasioners at Greenwich, when the treaties of peace and 
marnage were finally arranged The same year, when the 
Sieur de la Brome arnved in the fnth of Clyde, from France, 
with military stores, and ten thousand crowns to be distnbut- 
ed among the partisans of Cardina] Bethune, the earl of 
Glencaim, with the earl of Lennox, who had deserted the 
cardinal's party, and jomed the Enghsh faction, hastened to 
receive the gold of which he was the bearer, and secured it 
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tn Dumbarton castle. Having a private feud with the carl of 
Argyle, Glencairn suggested to the regent Arran, at a time 
when hin rival was occupied in the Highlands against the 
Lord of the Isles, that the Highland chiefs and hostages left 
in prison by James the Fifth should be liberated, that they 
might act against Argyle, which was accordingly done. He 
and lus son, Lord Kilmaurs, were engaged in all the intrigues 
of the Anglo-Scottish party at this ‘period, and while the 
fatber is desgabed as one of the ablest and most powerful 
barons of Scotland, the son 1s mentioned with praise for his 
spint and military experience. In the west of Scotland the 
carl's power and influence were so great that when the kng- 
lwh king in thus year contemplated an invasion of Scotland, 
his lordship undertook to convey Ins army from Carlule to 
Glasgow, “without stroke or challenge.” On the 17th of 
May, an agreement was concluded between Glencairn, [.en- 
nox, and Henry the Eighth, at Carlisle, by which that mon- 
arch consented to settle an ample penmon on the car] and hus 
son, Lord Kilmaurs, whilst to Lennox wan promised the 
government of Scotland, and the hand of Lady Mary Doug- 
las, the king's miece, they acknowledging Henry as protector 
of the kingdom of Scotland, and engang to use ther utmost 
effurts to doliver the young queen into hia hands, with the 
principal fortreeses in the realm, undertaking at the same 
time to cause the word of God to be truly taught in thur 
territories, the Bible being declared bv them the only foun- 
dation of all truth and honour On hin return to Scotland 
he collocted lis vassala, to the number of five hundred spesr- 
men, but was attacked on the mur of Glasgow, by tho regont 
Arran, and dofeated with great slaughter, his second son, 
with many others, being slam The earl fled almost alone to 
Dumbarton, and in September of the same vear he and jis 
von, Lord Kilmaurs, abandoned the causo of Henry, which 
led Wriothesley, the English chancellor, to inveigh against 
“the old fox and his cub,” who had 1nposed on the simph- 
city of Lennox In November of the same year tho earl was 
with the army of Arran that laid siege to Culdingham, then 
held by the Enghsh, but which was dispersed by an English 
force. In the fullowing March (1544) Glencairn and jis son 
renewed their communications with the English government. 
An account of the double part acted by them will be found 
in the fifth volume of Tytlers ‘ History of Scotland,’ and 
narrative of the neguciations with then of John Fdgnr, for 
the support of the Enghsh interest in Scotland, is contained 
in Lodge’w ‘ Ulustrations of Bntuwh History,’ vol 1 In the 
Soots parliament, 12th December 15-44, the earl obtained a 
remismon to himaclf and his adherents for all crimes of trea- 
son by them committed previous to that date. Ho 15 suid by 
Tytler to have been # party to the desym of cutting off Car- 
dinal Bethune. He died in 1547 He was twice marned 
first, to Oatherine, second daughter of William, third Lord 
Borthwick, without mauve, and, secondly, to Margaret or 
Elizabeth, daughter and heiress of John Campbell, of Went 
Loudoun, by whom he had Alexander, fifth carl, Andrew, 
ancestor of the Cunninghames of Corsehill, baroneta, Hugh, 
progenitor of the Cunninghame of Carlang, Jtobert, ancestor 
of the Conninghams of Montgrenan, Willam, bishop of Ar- 
gyle, and a daughter, J.ady Elizabeth, marned to Sir John 
Cunningham of Caprington. 

Alexander, fifth earl, the most celebrated person who bore 
the title, styled ‘the good earl,” was among the first of the 
Soots nobilhty who concurred in the Reformation In 1555, 
on the return of John Knox to Scotland, he resorted openly 
to hear bim preach. When the Reformer, at the request of 
the earl marshal, addremed to the queen regent, Mary of 
Guise, a letter in which he earnestly exhorted ber to protect 





the reformed prenchers, and to consent to a reformation in 
the church, Glencaum had the boldness to deliver it to her 
majesty, who, after glancing carelessly over it, handed it to 
Janes Bethune, archbishop of Glasgow, and oontemptuoualy 
suid, “Please you, my lord, to read a pasquil’” In 1556 
he entertamed Anox at his house of Finlayston, when 
the sacrament of the Lord's Supper, after the manver of 
the Reformed church, was administered to ns whole famly 
and some friends. In December 1557 he was one of the 
leadors of the reform party who subscribed the memorable 
bond or covenant which had been drawn up for the support 
and defence of the protestant relimon, and who thenceforth 
assumed the name of the * Lords of the Congregation” In 
1559, in consequence of the ngorous proceedings of the qneen 
regent, he and lia relative, Sir Hugh Campbell of Loudon, 
sheriff of Ayr, requested an audience of her m yesty, at which 
they reminded her of her promises of toleration. On the 
queen's replying that promises onght not to lx arged opon 
princes, unless they can convamently fullil them, “ Then,” 
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Kaul they, “since you are resolvcd to keep no fiuth with your 
sulyects, wo will renounce our allegiance,” an answer which 
induced her to dissemble her proceedings. In May of that 
vear, when the Refornntrs at Porth found it necessary to pro- 
tect themselves by force of arms, Gleneurn yomed thei with 
1,200 horse and 1, 300 foot, which he had mused in the west 
country After the protestant. religion had been established 
by parhament im 1560, the earl was nominated a member of 
Queen Mary’s pnvy counml He and the earl of Morton, 
and Maitland of Lethington, were sent as ambasandors to 
Queen Lhzabeth, with a proposal, for the atrengthening of 
the bonds of amity between thi two nations, that she ahould 
accept as a hashand of the earl of Arran, the heir to the Sent- 
tish crown, which she declined He was amongst the nobles 
who opposed the marnage of Queen Mary with Darnley 

He had a principal command in the army embodied againat 
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the queen in June 1567, and when the French ambassador 
came from the queen at Carbery, promising them forgiveness 
if they would disperse, he replied, that ‘they came not to 
ask pardon for any offence they had done, but to grant par- 
don to those who had offended.” When Mary «ts conducted 
to Lochieven that month, his lordship hastened with his do- 
mestics to the chapel-royal of Holyrood-house, and destroyed 
the whole of the images, demolished the altar, tore down 
the pictures, and defaced all the ornainents. A satirical po- 
om against the Popish party, entatled the Hermit of Allareit 
or Loretto, near Mumelburgh, written by Lord Glencairn, and 
in Knox's History of the Reformation, is published 
by Sibbald in his Chronicle of Scottish Poetry His lordslup 
dicd in 1574 += From a very characteristic portrait of the fifth 
earl of Glencairn in Pinkerton’s Scottish Gallery, the woodout 
in the preceding page 15 taken 

His eldest non, William, xth earl, had two aons and four 
daughters. The elder son, Jamen, aevelith earl, was engagud 
in the raid of Ruthven in 1582 He was a privy councillor 
to King James the Sixth, and one of the commiamoners no- 
minated by parliament for the projected union with England 
in 1604 The disputes among the Scots nobility regarding 
preoodence reached such a height in the reign of James the 
Sixth that a royal commisson was appointed by that mon- 
arch in 1606 to regulate the matter, and the different peers 
were invited to produce their patents, or other evidence, in 
mipport of the relative antiquity of ther titles. The renault 
was the publication of the noted ‘ Decreet of Ranking,’ Sth 
Maren 1606. James, then earl of Glencaim, not having the 
requisite proof at hand, and not being lawfully eammoned, 
did not appear on the occasion , his precedence was, in con- 
sequence, unjustly prejudiced, and he was ranked after, in- 
stead of before, the earls of Eglinton, Montrose, Casmlliun, and 
Calthness. Three years afterwards, on 16th June 1609, hav- 
ing been summoned to attend the parhament, he appeared 
personally before the lords of the privy council, and stated 
that he had brought an action of reduction of the said decreet 
hefure the lords of council snd scssion, and producing the 
orjnnal patent of 28th May 1488, requested that it should 
bo “read in the audience of the parliament.” In the action 
of reduction he obtained a judgment in his favonr, dated 7th 
July 1620, affirming lis precedence over the earls of Eghnton 
and Casallis, but as the other two earls (Montrone and Caith- 
nen) had not been cited in the action, and as the judgment 
of the court placed the earl of Eglinton after them, though 
entitled to precede them, that nobleman, on his part, brought 
an action of reduction of tho said sentence, and obtained a 
decree in lus favour 11th February, 1617 The seventh earl 
of Glencairn died about 1630, and hus son, Willam, eighth 
earl, in Octaber of the following year ‘The latter had three 
sons and five daughters. Colonel Robert Canningham, his 
second son, was usher to King Charles the Second. 

The eldest xen, William, mnth earl, on 21st July, 1637, 
obtained a ratifloation from Charles the First, under the roval 
eign manual, of the origina) Glencaurn patent of 1488, He 
was sworn a privy counaillor, and in 1641 appomted one of 
the commisuloners of the treasury As he supported the 
cause of the king, in 1643 he joined the duke of Hamilton 
and the earls of Janark and Roxbargh, in oppomng the send- 
ing an army into England to sasut the partiamentary forces. 
This service the king was pleased to acknowledge in a letter 
under hus own hand, concluding thus “I give you thu as- 
surance, on the word of a prince, that I shall never retract 
anything I have granted, efther in religion or liberty, to my 

eubjects in Scotland, wd for your own part | will not de m 
your debt” In 1646 his lordship was constituted lord-justace- 
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general by pariiament; and on 19th January 1648, « decree 
of the court of session was given in his favour on the polat 
of precedence, against the four earls who claimed to rank 
before him, and reducing the decrest obtained by the earl of 
Eglinton in 1617, above mentioned. The same year he en- 
tered heartily into the “ Engagement” for the resone of the 
king, for which, on 15th February 1649, he was deprived by 
parliament of his office as lord justice-general, in virtue of 
the act of clases. The parliament now being the dom- 
inant party, on the 2d March following, at the instance of the 


public prosecutor, it passed a decreet annulling the original 
Glencairn patent of 1488, and on the 9th of the same month 


the carl of Eglinton, who had sppealed his case to parliament, 
obtained a decreet annulling that of the court of session 
which had been given against him. These decrecta, however 
never legally took effect, having been pronounced by an in- 
competent court on an illegal appeal, and the whole proceed- 
ings of that parliament having been spocially rescinded after 
the Restoration. Glencairn’s insurrection in the Highlands 
in 1658, in favour of Charles the Second, when Monk had 
posseasion of Scotland, forms one of the most interesting his- 
torical incidents of the period. In August of that year he 
went to Lochcam m [Perthalre, where he met the earl of 
Athol, and some chiefs of the Highland clans, and soon found 
Inmeself at the head of a connderable body of men, with which, 
after various marchings, he took posseamon of Elgin, where, 
in January 1654, he received letters from General Middleton, 
announcing bis arrival in Sutherland, with a commision from 
the king, appointing him generalissimo of all the royal forces 
in Sootland. The earl scoordingly hastened to Dornoch to 
meet Middleton, and in March a grand muster of the army 
took place, when it was uscertaincd to amount to three thou- 
sand five hundred foot, and one thousand five hundred hore 
His lordship then rengned the command to Middleton, and 
nding along the lines he acquainted the troops that ue was 
no longer their general The men expreased great dusatis- 
faction at this announcement by their locka, and some, “ both 
officers and soldiers, shed tears, and vowed that they would 
serve with their old general in any corner of the world.” 
After the review, the earl gave an entertaunment to Middle- 
ton and the principal officers of the army, and in proposing 
the health of the commander-in-chief, he sad, “ My lord 
general, you see what a gallant army these worthy gentlemen 
here present and I have gathored together, at a time when it 
could hardly he expected that any number dorst meet toge- 
ther these men have come out to serve his majesty, at the 
hazard of their lives and all that 1s dear to them. I hope, 
therefore, you will mve them all the encouragement to do 
their duty that hes m your power” Sir George Manro, 
Middleton's heutenant-general, smmediately exclaimed, ‘‘ The 
men you apeak of are nothing but a pack of thieves and rob- 
bers. In a short time I will bring a very different set of 
men into the fichi.” Theo earl rejoined, * You, Sir, are a base 
har, for they are neither thieves nor robbers, but brave gen- 
tlemen and good soldiers” Sir George having, 1 conse- 
quence, challenged his lordship, a meeting took place early 
next morning about two miles to the south of Dornoch. 
Both were on horscback, and after discharging their pistols 
at each other without effoct, they :mmediately began to com- 
bat with their swords. After a fow passes, Sur George re- 
ceived a severe wound on the bridle hand, and feanng that 
he could no longer manage hin horse, he called out to the earl 
that he hoped he would alluw hm to fight on foot “You 
carle,” sud his lordship, “I will show you that I ean 
match you either on foot or on horseback.” 

they renewed the contest, but at the first enset Munro 
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received a severe cut in the forehead, the blood from which 
prevented him from seeing. The earl was just about to run 
lum through the body, but was stayed by his servant. (n 
returning to head-quarters hia lordship was put under arrest, 
by order of Middleton, and his sword taken from him 

He now resolved to leave the army, which he did in a fort- 
night afterwards, and proceeding home, made his peace with 
Mook, he ms however, excepted out of Cromwell's act 
of grace and pardon the samo year Ho was ono of the 
peers whom Monk called to the convention he summoned 
when he was about to march mto England in 1659, and 
pressed the general to declara for a free parliament. On the 
Restoration he waited on Charles the Second at London, 
when he was #vom a4 pnvy councillor, and appointed Ingh 
shenff of Ayrsture. On 19th January 1661, he was conati- 
tuted chancellor of Scotland for hfe, m room of the oarl of 
Loudoun, remgned Although he was one of the principal 
advisera of the re-eatablishinent of episcopacy, he was not, ax 
no said to the enrl of Laudeninie, at that time a preshyto- 
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nan, ‘for lordly prelates, sucn as were in Scotland before the 
Reformation, but for a limited, sober, and moderate epinco- 
pacy” “My lord,” rephed Lauderdale, ‘ mnco you are for 
buwhops, and must have them, bishops you shal) have, and 
Ingher than ever they were in Scotland, and that you will 
find.” The pnde of Archbishop Sharp, and the pretensions 
and assumptions of the new prelates, soon involved the earl 
in quarrels and embittered his Lifo. On one occasion having 
requested Fairfowl, archinshop of Glasgow, not to molest Mr 
Witham Guthrie, a presbytenan munister, | rurfow) refused 
Glencairn said hittle, but when he came down stars his at- 
tendants observed him in great confuwon, “and the buttons 
were springing off hun coat and vest.” Being asked what was 
the matter, he replied, “‘ Woe's me! we have advanced these 
men to be bishops, and thev will trainple on us all ” | 1 odrow's 
Anakecta.] In 1668, Sharp went to London, and obtained 





from the king a letter to the Scota privy council, in January 
1664, mving him, as pmmate, the right of precedence over 
the ehinoellor This offended the earl so deeply that he fell 
into 311 health, and died at Belton, Last Lothian, on 80th 
Mav of that yenr, aged 54 He was burned, with great 
pomp, in the south-east ausle of the cathedral of St. Giles’, 
kdmbargh, on 28th July following, Ins funeral sermon being 
preached hy Burnet, archbishop of Glasgow In Pinkerton’s 
Scottish Gallery is a portrat of Ins lordalnp, from which the 
nhove woodcut is taken Ho had four sons, tho two eldest of 
whom predecoasod him 

Aloxander, tenth earl, the third son, marned Nicholas, 
eldost sister and coheiress of Sir Walluun Stewart of Kirklull 
and Strathbrock, Linhthgowslire, and bad one daughter, 
Lady Margaret, marned to the fifth earl of Lauderdale Her 
eldest son, Lord Matland, had an only cluid, Jean, the wife 
of Sir James keorgusson, baronet, of Ralkcrran, Ayrehire, and 
her son, Sir Adam Forgusson, lanned, im her nght, the title 
of earl of Glenenirn, as afterwards mentioned Enrl Alex- 
ander died 26th May, 1670, and was succeeded by his bro- 
ther John, eleventh oarl The latter, in the parliament of 
1686, oppored the repeal of the penal laws against popery , 
and, supporting heartily the Revolution, raised in 1680 a 
regiment of mx hundred foot (of which he was appointed 
enlonel), for the service of the government — He was aworn an 
privy councillor on Txt May of the latter year, and appointed 
governor of Dumbarton castle He died 14th December, 
1703 

His only son, William, twelfth carl, succeeded lus father as 
governor of Dumbarton castle, and wax also sworn a pnvy 
councillor He supported the treaty of umon, and died 14th 
March 1434 Tis son William, tlorternth earl, had an en- 
Kign’s commission in 1729, and, on lus fathers death, was 
nppanted governor of Dumbarton castle. He attamed the 
rank of major-general in tho anny in 1770, and died in Sep- 
tember 1775 

Walham, Lord Kilmaurs, eldest. son of the thirteenth enrl, 
was a cornet in the 3d dragoon guards, and when a mere 
vonth travelling on the contincnt and talking in a loud tone, 
in the theatre of T vons, he was requested by a French no- 
blhiman present to denst, but not hocding the request, the 
latter pulled his lordslip rudely by the arm, whereupon go- 
ing into the Jobby, they drew ther swords on one another 
Lond Kilmaurs was thrust through the body while his anta- 
gonist received a gevero wound in the thigh, but neithor of 
ther wounds proved mortal He did before Ins father, at 
Coventry, unmarned, on 3d February 1768, in lis 26th year 
His brother, James, became fourteenth earl on the death of lus 
father, 1n 1775 = He was at th it tine abroad, on n tour through 
Norway, Lapland, and Sweden = In 1778 he wan a captain in 
the west Fencible regiment, and im 1780 was chosen one of 
the sixteen Scottish representative peors, He is colebrated 
an the patron of the poct Burns, In 1786 he digposed of lus 
ancient family estate of Kilmaurs to the marcluoness of Titch- 
field, and died, soon after landmg from Lisbon, at Falmouth, 
on 90th January 1791, in his 42d ycor, and was buned im 
the chancel of the church of that town = Dying unmarned, 
he was succeeded by lis brother, John, fifteenth earl, an offi- 
cor in the 1ith dragoons. He afterwards took orders in the 
Church of England, and died at Coats, near Kdinburgh, 24th 
September 1796, in hin 47th vear He was buried at St. 
Cuthbert’s, Edinburgh, where 1s a monument to bis memory 
Ashe died without inse. the title becarne dormant. The eari- 
dom was clumed by Sir Adam Fergusann of Kilkerran, bart , 
as har of ine by Sir Walter Montgomery Cunninghame of 
Corselnil, baronet, as her male, and by Lady Henrict Don, 
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alster of the last earl, and wife of Ser Alexander Don of Newton 
Ion, Roxburghshire. In the cominittes of pnvileges of the 
House of Lords, on 14th July 1797, the lord chancellor (Ross- 
lyn), in deading the clalin of the first-namod, took a view 
unfavourable to all the claimants, and adjudged, that while 
Sir Adam Fergusson had shown himself to be the her-gen- 
eral of Alexander, earl of Glencairn, who died m 1670, he 
had not made out lus nght to the title. The title is also 
claimed by Cuninghame of Craigends. 








G.LKnpovwrk, GLENDONING, or GLENDINYING, a sur- 
name denved from the territory anciently known hy that 
name, which comprehonded a consderable district of Esk- 
dale, Eusdale, Laddesdale, and the western parts of Teviot- 
dale. In the reygn of Alexander the Third this terntory was 
pomessed by Adam de Glondonwyn, whose son, Sir Adam de 
Glendonwyn, was a faithful adherent of King Robort the 
Bruce, and a constant companion of James Lord of Douglas, 
called “the good Sir James.” As many of his lands were 
held of the house of Douglas, in 1318 he obtained a discharge 
of the feu duties from Arclubald Douglas, lord of Galloway 
Ho had four sons, namely, Sir Adan, lus her, Sir Simon, 
killed at the battle of Otterbourne in 1388, at the side of the 
earl of Douglas, Matthew, bishop of Glasgow from 1389 to 
1408, and Sir John, who was one of the conservators of the 
pence with the Knglinh in 1398 

The eldest son, Sir Adam, wax gencral receiver of all the 
earl of Douglaw’ renta, and he, and Sir Henry Douglas of 
Lugton, were nent an envoys to King Richard of England, 
then in Pieardy, when that monarch swore to the olwerva- 
tion of a truce at Lenlyngham, 18th June, 1889 He ap- 
pears to have been much about the court of hing Robert the 
Third, as he 1s witness to many of the charten: of that king 
We died in 1397 = Hin son, Sir Simon de Glendonwyn, had a 
ahare in the acluevements of both the third aud the fourth 
earls of Douglas, and was concerned m all their transactions. 
In 1898 he became, with lie uncle, Sir Jolin, surety to the 
English for keeping the peace in all the earl of Donglas’ lands 
on the bordora. From King Henry the Fourth he had letters 
of anfe-conduct, in 1405, to travel through England m com- 
pany with several other kmghts, and in 1406 he got other 
two anfe-conducta to go to the Lnglwsh court, with Arclnbald 
and James, sons of the earl of Douglas, and other noblemen 
and gentlemen In an mndenture made hetween King Henry 
and Archibald, earl of Douglas, dated London, 14th March, 
1107, Sir Simon 1s & witness, and when the earl, then a pris- 
onor in England, in 1108, obtained lave to go to Scotland, 
npon his giving secunty to return, hw own two sons, with Sir 
Simon, became hostages for him Br Ins wife, adv Mary 
Donglas, daughter of Archibald, fourth carl of Douglas, and 
first duke of Turenne, he had three sons, Sir Simon, his 
her; John de Glendonwvn, who, following the fortuncs of 
the ninth earl of Douglas, settled in England, and was pro- 
genitor of several of his name in that kingdom 

dir Simon, the eldcat son, was knighted by Jamen the Sec- 
ond, by whom he was held in great favour Vested with the 
most extended justiiary powers within lis own lands, parti- 
onlarly in Glendonwyn, and with the privilege of regalty 
throughont Fekdale, of which he was hereditary bailte,—that 
office having been conferred on his father by charter dated 
20th Apnl 1407,—Sir Simon was one of the most potent 
barons in the kingdom of histime In 1449 he was one of 


the guarantees of a treaty of peace with King Henry of Eng- 
land, the other guarantees being the earls of Douglas, Angus, 
Ross, Murray, Crawford, & , and he was among several 
| ™ lwds who were guarantees of the peace in subsequent 
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years, In 1458 he obtained a confirmation of the barony 
baronial nghts, and patronage of what is now the pansh o 
Parton, in the stewartry of Kirkeudbright, by which he and 
his descendanta were afterwards designed, and which is now 
the tutle of the representative of this sncient family 

His son, John de Glendonwyn of Glendonwyn and Parton, 
dred in the antumn of 1508. He was succeeded by his son, 
Ninian, whose great-great-grandson, John de Glendonwyn, 
the eleventh baron mentioned in Douglas’ Baronage, joined 
Montrose on his first setting up the kang’s standard at Dom- 
fnes in the spring of 1644, for which, on 27th May of that 
year, he was denounced a traitor, and forfexted All Ins goods 
and gear were sold by Robert Gordon, commissary of Dum- 
fries, on 2fth October thereafter, part whereof bemg bought 
back by fmends for the bencfit of his wife anti children. He 
himaelf took refuge on the continent, where he remaaned till 
the Restoration 

The male line of the family ended in 1720, but Robert, the 
last laird, left a daughter, Agnes Glendonwyn, who marred 
James Murray of Conheath, and that gentleman, in conse- 
quence, arsuined the surname and arms of Glendonwyn in- 
stead of hus own 





Giexn.a, Lorn, a title in the peerage of the United 
Kingdom, conterred m 1835 on the Right Hon. Charies 
Grant, eldest of 3 sons of Charles Grant, for many years 
M P for Inverness-shire. [See Geant, Charles, p. 366, and 
Grant, Sur Robert, p. 367] Born im 1788, and educated at 
Cambridge, lis lordship wan, in 1807, called to the bar at 
Iincoln’s Inn Elected, im that vear, Al P tor the Fortrose 
burghs, he continued to represent them till 1818, when he 
was chosen for Inverness-shire, for which county he sat till 
rainet] to the peerage mn 1835 From Dec. 1818 to March 
1819, he was a lord of the treasury, and from Aug 1819 to 
Dec. 1821 chief secretary for Ireland In 1828, he became 
vice-president of the board of trade, and in Sept. 1827 prem- 
dent of that board, and treasurer of the navy, but ceased to 
hold these offices in June 1828 In Dec. 1830 be was made 
premdent of the board of control and continued so till Nov 
1834 From Apml 1885 to January 1839 he held the office 
of necreturv of state for the colonies. 

The name Glenelg ws said to be derived from two Gaelic 
words, Gleann, signifying a valley, and seg, hunting, or from 
glen, « valley, and eld, a roe. 


GLENIE, or GLENNIF, JAMFS, an eminent 
mathematician, born in Fifeshire in 1750, was the 
son of an officer’ in the army At the university 
of St Andrews he distinguished himself by his 
proficiency in the mathematics, and in 1769 ob- 
tained two prizes Being originally destined for 
the ministry, he entered the divinity class, and soon 
became a keen polemic and an able theologian 
Hie afterwards turned his thoughts towards the 
army, and through the infinence of the professors 
of 8t Andrews, and that of the earl of Kinnoul, 
chancellor of the university, he was nominated 
by Lord Adam Gordon a cadet of artillery at Wool- 
wich He obtained a commission; and at the open- 
ing of the war with Amenca in 1775, went out 
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to New York, as lieutenant of artillery, with the 
troops ordered to embark for that country There 
he distanguished himself so much under colonel, 
afterwards general, St Leger, that, on tho arrival 
of the Marquis Townshend, he was, without any 
solicitation on his part, transferred from the artil- 
lery to the engineers, which circumstance, with 
the reasons annexed, was duly notified in the 
London Gazette 

In 1779 Mr Glenie was nominated one of the 
thirty practitioner engineers, and promoted to be 
second, and soon after first, licutenant. Notwith- 
standing the harassing duties iu which he was 
engaged, Ins zeal for science led him at this time 
to write a varicty of important papers on the most 
abstruse subjects, which were transmitted to lus 
friend and corrcapondent the Baron Maseres and 
read before the Royal Souety, when he was clect- 
2d a member, like Dr Franklin, without the pay- 
ment of the usual feces On his return to England, 
he mariied Mary Anne Locke, a danghter of the 
atore-keeper at Portsmouth, by whom he had 
three children 

In 1783 the duke of Richmond aucceeded 
Glenic’s patron, the Marquis Townshend, in the 
master-generalslup of the ordnance ‘To pre- 
vent such a national misfortune as had happened 
in 1779, when the navy of England was obliged 
to take refuge in the Bristol Channel from the 
combined fleets of France and Spain, which had 
menaced the dockyard of Plymouth, and insulted 
the whole const, his grace had conceived the ro- 
mantic idea of fortifying all our naval arsenals, 
and strengthening every impoitant maritime sta- 
tion, instead of mereasing the navy, and creating 
® new nurscry for our scamen This absurd 
scheme had met with the approbation of several 
officers and engineers, and, from Mr Glenie’s 
Ingh scientific reputation, the duke was desirous 
of obtaining his sanction to the plan Te accord- 
ingly consulted lum on the subject, when he an- 
hesitatingly declared the scheme extravagant and 
impracticable, and advised his grace to abandon it 
altogether At the request of Mr Courtenay, the 





secretary of the Marquis Townshend, at whose 
house Mr Glemie was residing for a few day«, the 
latter was induced to write his famous pamphict 
against it, entitled ‘A Short Essay * which was 
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no sooner published than it occupied exclusively 
the attention of all parties, In this celebrated 
publication, which passed throngh several editions, 
hoe demonstrated that extended lines produce pro- 
longed weakness, not strength, and that the troops 
cooped up within the proposed fortifications would 
be far more formidable, as an active and moveable 
force, against an invading enemy, than confined 
in their redonbts He also showed, by a correct 
and careful estimate, that the sum necessary for 
the execution of the duke’s scheme, being no less 
than forty or fifty nullions, would exceed the 
whole capital required for building a new and 
complete fleet, supenor to that of any nation on 
earth The duke published an unsatisfactory reply 
to Mr Gleme'’s pamphlet, and his proposal was 
soon after negatived in parliament 

Being now depiived of all hopes of promotion, 
and treated with neglect by lus superiors, M1 
Gleme, resigning his Commission, emigrated with 
lis wife and Guldren to New Brunawick, where 
he purchased a large tract of land, and was elect- 
ed a representative to the Louse of Assembly 
Soon after he became a contractor for ship timber 
and masts for government, but both he and his 
partner, who is said to have been possessed of 
considerable wealth, were rumned by the specula- 
tion Compelled to return to England, he obtam- 
ed an mtroduction to the eal of Chatham, then 
master-general of the Oidnance, who, not beng 
able to employ lim, retamed him as engineer ox- 
traordimary By lis recommendation, however, 
Gleme was soon afterwards appointed by the East 
Indian Company instructor of the cadets at the 
establishment formed for its young artillery offi- 
cers, with a salary and emoluments amounting to 
about £400 per annum Unfortunately for him, 
he was one of the witnesses summoned in the 
famous trial in which the duke of York and Mrs 
Clarke were concerned, and his evidence having 
given offence to jis royal jighneas, he was soon 
afterwards dismissed from his sitnation 

In November 1812, Mr Glenie was employed 
by a gentleman who had becn a member of par- 
hament, to go out to Copenhagen to negociate for 
him the purchase of a large plantation in Den- 
mark But having made no specific agreement 
with his employer, he never received any remu- 
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neration for his trouble. After this he endeav- | celebrated Thomas Raddiman, in the compilation 


oured to support himsclf by taking a few mathe- 
matical pupils, but did not meet with much success. 
Ile died of apoplexy, November 28, 1817, in his 
67th year Among other contributions made by 
Mr Glenie to the ‘Transactions’ of the Royal 
Society, was a demonstration of Dr Matthew 
Stewart's ‘42d Proposition, or 89th Theorem,” 
which had remained without solution, and puzzled 
the learned during a period of 65 years, and also 
lus celebrated paper, sent in 1811, on ‘The Squar- 
Ing of the Circle,’ in which he demonstrates the 
impossibility of it, a question which is supposed to 
have engaged theo attention, and to have eladed 
the research of the illustrious Newton 

Ilo was the author of, 

Hustory of Gunnery, with a new Method of deriving the 
Theory of Projectiles in vacuo, from the properties of the 
Syuaro and Rhombus. Edin 1776, &vo 

The Doctrine of Universal Comparison, or General Propor- 
tron Lond 1789, 4to. 

The Antecedental Calculus, or a Geometncal Method of 
Reasoning without any consideration of motion or velocity, 
applicable to every purpose to which Fiuxions have been or 
can be applied, with the Geometrical Principles of Lucre- 
ments, Lond. 1708, 4to 

Observations on Construction 1798, &vo. 

Observations on the Duke of Richmond's extenmve Plana 
of Fortification , and the now Works he has been carrying on 
alnce thone were act aude by the House of Commons, in 1786 
Including the ahort Kasay which clnefly occamoned the famous 
debate and divimon in the House of Commons, on his Grace's 
projected Works for Portamonth and Plymouth, that was do- 
tannined by tho casting vote of Mr Speaker Cornwall. Lon- 
don, 1805, Svo. 

Observations on the Defence of Great Britain, and ita 
pnancipal Dock-yarda. 1807, Bvo. 

On the Divison of Hight Lines, Surfaces, and Solids. 
Plul Trans. 1776 Abr xi. 729 

The Goneral Mathematical Laws which regulate and cx- 
tend Proportion Universally, or, A Method of Comparing 
Magnitudea of any kind together, in all the poamble degroes 
of Increase and Decrease. Ibid. xiv 183. 1777 

On the Principles of the Antocedental Calculus, Trans. 
Soc. Edin 1796. vol iv 6b 

On the Circle. Tbid. 1812 vol wi 21 

On a Boy born Bhnd and Deaf Ibid. 1815 vol wn 1 


GOODAL, Water, a literary autiquaran, 
eldest son of Johu Goodal, a farmer in Banffshire, 
was born about 1706 In 1728 he entered him- 
sclf a student in King’s college, Old Aberdeen, 
but did not remain long enough to take a degree. 
In 1780 he obtained employment in the Advo- 
cates’ Library, Edinburgh, but had no formal ap- 
polntment there till 1785, when he became under- 
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of a catalogue of that library, upon the plan of the 
‘Bibliotheca Cardinalis Imperialis.’ This cata- 
logue was printed in folio in 1742. Warmly 
attached to the memory of Mary queen of Scots, 
he at one time entertained the design of writing 
the life of that beautiful and ill-fated princess, but 
this he afterwards relinquished for his work enti- 
tied ‘Examination of the Letters said to be writ- 
ten hy Mary Queen of Scots to James Earl of 
Bothwell,’ in 2 vols 8vo, published in 1754 In 
this work he satisfactorily proves, from intrinsic 
evidence, that the letters attributed to Mary are 
forgeries , but his prejudice and inordinate seal 
weakcued the general effect of his arguments. In 
the previous year he had edited a new edition of 
‘Crawford’s Memoirs,’ which by no means con- 
ferred credit on his judgment or character for 
accuracy In 1754 he published an edition of Sir 
John Scott of Scotstarvct's ‘Staggering State of 
Scots Statesmen,’ a work which much required 
the emendatory notes that Goodal supplied In 
the same ycar lic wrote a preface and life to ‘ Sir 
James Balfour's Practicks’ He also contnbuated 
to the ‘New Catalogue of Scottish Bishops,’ by 
Bishop Keith, who, in his preface to that work, 
gratefully acknowledged the assistance he had 
received from him, particularly with regard to the 
preliminary account of the Culdees, &c. Goodal 
likewise published an edition of Fordun's ‘ Scoti- 
chronicon,’ with a Latin introduction, and a dis- 
sertation on the marnage of Robert the Third 
An English translation of lus introduction was 
published at London in 1769 He died July 28, 
1766, in very indigent circumstances, caused by 
habits of intemperance, in which he had indulged 
during the later years of Ins life To cnable his 
daughter to pay off some of his debts, and procoed 
to her friends in Banffshire, the faculty of advo- 
cates, on petition, awarded her the sum of ten 
pounds 

Gorpox, the surname of an ancient and distinguished 


family, onginally from Nonnandy, where their ancestors are 
saul to have had large posseamons. From the great antquity 
of the race, many fabulous accounts have been given of the 
descent of the Gordons. Some denve them from a city of 
Macedon, called Gordonia, whence they went to Gaul; 
seumganeitg~fiicir ries em Nchnetomc die Some wri- 

suppose Bertrand de Gourdon who, in 1190, wounded 





librarian He now assisted his principal, the Pies de Un Heat eendiy vuk cui uae | 
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eastie of Chalus in the Limoges, to have been the great ances- 
tor of the Gordons, but there does not seem to be any other 
foundation for such a conjecture than that there was a manor 
in Normandy called Gourdon. It is probable that the first 
persons of the name in this island came over with William 
the Conqueror in 1066. An old tradition states that in the 
reign of Malovln Canmore a knight arrived in Scotland, at a 
time when«the borders were infested by a wild boar, winch 
he killed, or gored down, and that, for this service, that mon- 
arch gave him a grant of land im the Merse, or Berwickslure, 
which he called by that name, taking also the boar’s head for 
his armorial bearing If he was an Anglo-Norman knight, 
however, he is more likely to have styled himself ‘de Gor- 
don,” after lis lands. According to Chalmers, (Caledoma, 
vol. ii. p. 887,) the fuunder of this great family came from 
England in the ragn of David the First, (1124-53) and ob- 
tained from that prince the lands of Gordon, (anciently Gor- 
dun, or Gordyn, from, as Chalmers supposes, the Gaelic gor 
din, “on the bill,” a derivation as fanciful as the other). He 
left two sons, Richard, and Adam, who, though the younger 
son, had a portion of the terntory of Gurdon, with the lands 
of Fanys on the southern ade of it. 

The elder son, Richard de Gordon, a person of considerablo 
distanction in the reigns of Mulcolm the Fourth and Wilham 
the Lion, granted, between 1150 and 1160, certain lands to 
the monks of Kelso, and died in 1200 His son, Sir Thomas 
de Gordon, confirmed by charter those donations, and Aus son 
and successor, also named Thomas, made additional grants 
to the same monks, as well as to tho religious of Coldstream 
He died in 1285, without male weue, and hw only daughter, 
Alicia, marrying her cousin, Adam de Gordon, the son of 
Adam, younger brother of Richard above mentioned, the two 
branches of the fumily thus became united 

This Adam de Gordon was one of the Scots barons who 
joined King Louis the Ninth of France in jus famous crusade 
for the recovery of the Holy Sepulchre in 1270, and he died 
during the expedition. Hus son, also named Sir Adam de 
Gordon, appears to have had some property in England, but 
whether lus own inhentance, or in nght of his wife, an Eng- 
lshwoinan, cannot now be determined. During the disputes 
between Henry the ‘Tlird of England and his barons, he 
joined the latter, and was for some tine governor of Dunster 
enstle, After the battle of Evesham, so fatal to the rebel- 
lous barons, he maintained himself with eight horsemen in 
the wonds between Alton and Farnham, plundering the coun- 
ties of Berks and Surrey, until surprised by Prince Edward 
In the single combat which ensued between them, Sir Adam's 
foot shpping, be fell to the ground, when the pnnce not only 
granted him his hfe, but admitted him into his service, and 
he continued ever after a faithful fnend to the Fnglush mon- 
arch’s cause. He was a firm adherent of Balol, as he held 
most of his lands either of that prince, or of tho caris of 
March, lus fast friends , but he died before King John, as he 
was called, resigned the sovereignty of Scotland to King § d- 
ward, in 1296, as in 8d September in that year Margery, lus 
widow, obtained restatution of the estates, having sworn fealty 
to the Engluh king. 

His son, Sir Adam de Gordon, lord of Gordon, one of the 
most eminent men of his tame, was the progenitor of most of 
the great families of the name in Scotland In 1800 he was 
one of the wardens of the marclies, and in 1805 one of the ten 
commissioners elected at the general council of the Scots na- 
tion at Perth, and mvested with full parliamentary powers 
for the settlement of Scotland under Edward the First. The 
same year (1805) he was fined by King Edward in three 
years’ rent of his estate, for his furmer oppomtion to that 





monarch. In 1806, on the release from imprisonment of 
WilKam Lamberton, bishop of St. Andrews, he became one 
of the sureties for the good behaviour to the English king of 
that patnotec prelate. In January 1812, he was appointed 
by King Edward one of the commissioners to treat of peace 
with King Hobert the Bruce, but at that time without effect. 
In April 1812, he and the earl of March were sent into Eng- 
land by the party of Ball, to endeavour to get some of their 
grievances redressed, and in November of the same year he 
was again employed by King Edward to negociate a poace 
with the Scottuwh king. Bahol dying the following year, Sir 
Adam immediately gave in his adhewon to King Robert, and 
in 1820 was appointed one of the ambassadors sent to Roine 
to solicit the removal of the sentence of excommumeation un- 
der which Bruce had been placed by the Pope, when they 
were tho bearers of the famous letter from the nobles of Scut- 
land to his holiness, asserting the independence of their coun- 
try In reward of hu faithful services, Bruco granted to him 
and tus heirs tho nublo lordship of Strathbolme (now Strath- 
bone), in Aberdecnulnre, then m the Crown, by the forfeiture 
of David de Strathbolme, carl of Athul, which grant was af- 
terwards confirmed to bus fumly by several charters under 
the great wexl §=Sir Adam fixed lus residence thero, and gave 
those lands and lordsinp the naine of Huntly (or Hunt-Lee), 
from a village of that name in tho western extremity of Gor- 
don pansh, in the Morse, the mato of which is now marked 
only by a solitary tree = Froin their northern domain, the 
family afterwards acquired the titles of lord, earl, and mar- 
quis of Huntly, and the latter m now thar chief title. He 
was slain, fighting bravely in the vanguard of the Scotch 
army at the battle of Halidoniull, July 12, 1393 By Anna- 
bella, his wife, supposed to huve been a daughter of David de 
Strathbolgie above mentioned, he bad four sons and a daugh- 
ter The oldest son, Sir Alexander, succeeded lam = The 
second son, William, was ancestor of the viscounts of Ken- 
mure (see KENMURK, earl of) The two youngest sons he- 
came churehinen The daughter, Mary do Gordoune, was 
the second wife of Walter, Fitz-Gilbert, ancestor of the duke 
of Hamilton, in 1613 

The eldest son, Sir Alexander Gordon, behaved gallantly 
at the battle of Haldonlull, where Ins father was killed 
He attended King David im his unfortunate expedition into 
Fngland, and according to Alu rcrombie (Miltary Achiere- 
ments of the Scots Nufion, vol. u p. 98), he was slam at the 
battle of Durham, October 17, 1346, though his name does 
not appear in Lord Hailes’ list of thone killed at that battle 

His son, Sir John Gordon, styled of Huntly, was taken 
prisoner with King David, at the battle of Durham, and not 
released till the beginning of 1367, when the carl of Douglas 
became one of hin sureties, On his release he obtained a 
charter from David the Second, confirming him in the Strath- 
bogie lands. He died soon after 

Sir John Gordon, lis son, got a new charter from hing 
Robert the Second of the lands of Strathbogie, dated 13th 
June 1376. In 1877, the earl of March having attacked and 
burned the town of Roxburgh, the Fngfish borderers retah- 
ated on the Berwickshire lunds of Sir John Gordon, whi, 
with hws own varsals and fullowers, entered Fngland, and 
routed at Carham a cunniderable body of the Fnglsh under 
Sur John Talburn, whom he tovk prisoner Soon after, he 
surprised and took prisoner Sir Thomas Murgrave, governor 
of Berwick casth, but in a short tame released kim =n 1878 
he and the carl of Douglas entirely defented a large English 
force under Sir Thomas, killing most of them and taking 
prisoners the rest. He was alain, with the aud earl, at the 
battle of Otterbourne in 1888. 
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His eon, Sir Adam, lord of Gordon, fell at the battle of 
Homildon, 14th September, 1402. Having descended the 
hill, secompanied only by » hundred men, the whelg of them 
were killed in a desperate attempt to turn the of the 
day By his wife, Elisabeth, daughter of Sir William Keith, 
great mareschal of Scotland, he had an only child, Elizabeth 
Gordon, who succeeded to the whole family estate, and mar- 
rying Alexander Seton, second son of Sir William Seton of 
Seton, ancestor of the earls of Winton, that gentleman was 
styled lord of Gordon and Huntly In 1411 he was engaged 
at the battle of Harlaw against Donald of the Isles, and in 
1421 was one of the Soots sent to France to the asustance of 
the dauphin agamet the English. At the desire of James 
the First, then the prisoner of Henry the Fifth of England, 
he quitted the French service, with several other Scotsmen, 
and was one of the commissioners appointed to treat for the 
release of Jamen, and one of the hostages on his obtaining his 
liberty, when the annual revenue of Alexander, lord of Gor- 
don, was stated at four hundred marks. He left two sous, 
the younger of whom became ancestor of the Setons of Mul- 
dram 

Alexander, the elder, was also one of the commissioners 
nelected to treat for the release of King James, and one of his 
hostages. In 1487 he was one of the ambassudors extraor- 
dinary appointed to treat with the English about a truce, and 
m 1439 wan again sent into England, to treat of a final 
peace In 1449 he was created carl of Huntly, with hmita- 
tion to lus heirs male, by Elizabeth Onchton, his third wife, 
they being cbliged to bear the name and anns of Gordon 
(See Huntriy, Earl of ) 

The descendants of Sir Adain de Gordon continued to pos- 
sent thelr original estates in Berwickslure till the beginning 
of the hfteenth century 
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peerage, conferred in 1684 on George, fourth marqus of 


Huxtiy, Marqua of,) who died in 1653 On the reatora- 
tion, tho attainder passed against his grandfather, the second 
marquis, beheaded at Edinburgh, March 80th, 1649, for lis 
loyalty to Charles the Firat, was rescinded by act of parlia- 
iment. About 1668, the fourth marquis went to France, and 
after studying about two years in academies there, proceeded 


t 
Gonpox, Duke of, a title (extinct in 1886) in the Scottish 
| 


to Italy, Germany, and Hungary, and in 1670 returned to 
Scotland. In the following year he joined the French army 


Maestricht. In 1674 he waa with the French army at the 
conquest of Burgundy, and afterwards joined the troops com- 
maniled by Marshal de Turenne before the battle of Stras- 
burg In 1675 he served a campaign in the army of the 
prince of Orange in Flanders. By King Charles the Second, 
he was created duke of Gordon by patent, dated November 
1, 1684. On the accession of James the Second of England 
and Seventh of Scotland to the throne, he was appointed one 
of the lords of the treasury, and sworn a privy councillor 
He was likewise made governor of Edinburgh castle, and on 
June 6, 1687, on its revival, invested with the order of the 
Thistle. Although a Roman Catholo, the faith which lus 
family had always profeened, he disapproved of the measures 
adopted by King James for re-establishing that religion in 
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of the castle. On the departure of the viscount of Dundes to 
raise troops for King James in the north, the duke had that 
celebrated conference with Inm at a postern-gate of the castle, 
which 1s mentioned by our histonans. No account has been 
preserved of the nature of the conversation which passed be- 
tween these two devoted adherents of King James, but it w 
understood that Dundee entreated the duke to hold out the 
castle as long as he could, as he would endeavour to raise the 
moge as soon as he bad collected sufficient forces. At last, 
on the 18th June, fuur days before the battle of Killiecrankie, 
the provisions beg quite exhausted, and no prospect of 
relief, the duke surrendered the castle, on honourable terms. 
He subsequently printed a journal of the siege in French, fur 
the satufaction of the court of St. Germains. After proceed- 
ing to London, and making his submimuon to King Wilham, 
he passed over to Flanders, and, in 1691, vialted the court 
of the exiled monarch, but being ungraciously recaved by 
King James, he retired into Switzerland, Having been ar- 
rested there, he was sent to Scotland, by way of Holland, and 
dunng the reign of King Willam he was subjected to fre- 
quent imprisonment. On the accession of George the First, 
the lords justices of Scotland, in September 1714, conndenng 
the duke diasffocted to the house of Hapover, ordered him to 
be confined in the city of Edinburgh on his parole. He died 
at Leth, on 7th December 1716, aged about 67 He had 
married, in October 1676, Lady Khzabeth Howard, seoond 
daughter of the earl of Norwich Her graco having retired 
into a convent 9 Flanders, the duke, in 1697, instituted a 
process of adherence. In 1711, a remarkable sensation was 
created by her grace transmutting to the faculty of advocates, 
a silver medal, baving the head of the Pretender on one side, 
and on the reverse a representation of the British sles, with 
the motto Reddite. A motion thanking her grace for her 
gift was carried, after « warm debate, by a majontv of 68 to 
12 Dundas of Arniston, who, with another advocate named 
Horne, was deputed to convey the vote to the duchens, thank- 
ed her grace for having presented the faculty with a medal of 
their soverergn, and expressed a hope that she would very 
soon be enabled to compliment them with a second medal 
struck upon the restoration of the king and the royal family 
Sir David Dalrymple, then lord advocate, was directed by the 
ministry to inquire into the matter The faculty, alarmed, 
disclaimed the conduct of Dundee and Horne, and by a so- 
lemn resolution declared their attachment to the queen and 
the protestant succession. Althongh the lord advocate was 
dismissed from office, because he had been renusa in bringing 
the delinquenta to justice, uo instructions were given to his 
successor to prosecute them Their graces had a son, Alex- 
ander, second duke, and a daughter, Lady Jean Gordon, 
marned to the fifth earl of Perth, styled by the Pretender's 
party, duke of Perth. 

Alexander, second duke of Gordon, when marquis of Hunt- 
ly attended the earl of Mar at Braemar on the breaking out 
of the rebellion of 1715, and, with other suspected noblemen 
and gentlemen, was suinmoned by the lord advocate to ap- 
pear at Edinbargh, under the pam of a year’s imprnsonment 
and other penalties, to give bal for their allegiance to the 
government, but very few so summoned chose to answer the 
citation. After proclaming the Chevalier St. George at 
Castle Gordon with a large body of horse and foot he jomed 





Seotland, on which acconnt, on nis appearance at court, he | the Pretender’s standard at Perth, 6th October, and was at 


was very coldly reonved by the king. At the Revolution 
he adhered to King James, aud held out the onstle of Edin- 
burgh for the abdicated monarch. The convontion of Estates 
summoned him to surrender, 15th March, 1689, and on his 


the battle of Shenffmuir, on 13th November After that 
event he returned hone, and capitulated with the earl of 
Sutherland In the following Apni, be was broaght from 
the north to Edinburgh, and committed prisoner to the castle, 


vefusal, proclaimed lum a trator, and commenced the siege | but no farther proceedings appear to have been instituted 


at Oudenarde, and subsequently served in it at the mege of 
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againet him. He died November 28, 1728. He had mamed 
in 1706, Lady Henrietta Mordaunt, second daughter of the 
celebrated general, Charles earl of Peterborough and Mon- 
mouth, and had by her four sons and seven daughters. Her 
grace educated all her children in the protestant fuith, and on 
that account received, in 1735, a pension from George the 
Second, of one thousand pounds annually She died 1ith 
October 1760, at Prestonhall, near Edinburgh, an estate 
which she had purchased at a judicial sale in 1738, for £8,877, 
and which she left to her fourth son, Lord Adam = ‘Lhe sons 
were, Cosmo-George, third duke, Lord Charles, an officer in 
the army, died unmarned in 1780, Lord Lewis, a licutenant 
in the royal navy, but such a keen Jacobite that on tlic 
breaking ont of the rebellion of 1745, he declared for the 
Pretender, raised a regiment of two battuliona, and defeated 1 
party of royalists under the laird of Maclead, newr Inverury 
24d December of that year On the surrender of Fort Au- 
gustus to the rebela, Lord Lewis was left with a fow troops 
im command of that place. After the battle of Culloden, hic 
escaped to the continent, and was attunted in 1746 He 
died, unmarned, at Montrewl, m France, 15th June, 1754 
The Jacobite song, ‘O wend Lewie Gordon hume” writt:u by 
Dr Guddes, (sec this volume, page 286,) took its nate frum 
his lordship. 

The fourth son, Lord Adam Gordon, who died 4 general in 
the army, entered the 18th regiment of foot in 1746 and 
in 1755 becumo a captain in the 3d foot-guarda. ‘The pre 
vious year he had been elected M P for the county of Aber- 
been. He represented the county of Kincardine from 177 
to 1788, when he vacated his seut In 1758 he accompamed 
his regiment 1m the unfurtunate expedition of General Bligh 
to the coast of France, and on x re-emburkation being re 
wolved upon mux days after the Innding of the troops, at the 
head of kis grenadier company of guarde he greatly distin- 
guished himself, by binging up the rear at St. Cas, and rvs- 
olutely retarding the advance of a very superior force of the 
enemy As colonel of the 60th foot, he next served for sev- 
eral veara in Ainerica, but returned in 17065, and having becn 
intrusted by the heads of the colomes with u stutument of 
ther gnevancs, on 20th November of that year he had a 
ong conference with the secretaries of st.te on the subject. 
In 1775 he became colonel of the 26th or Camerunian regi- 
ment, and in April 1778 was appomted governor of |eipn- 
mouth castle In 1782 he was appointed commander in- 
cluef in Scotland, when he took up his rewdence at Toby rood 
palace, which he caused to be greatly repaired = In 1796 lu 
was constituted governor of Edinburgh castle. In June 179% 
he resigned the command of the forces in Scotland, in favour 
of Sir Ralph Abercromby, and retired to hw seat of “lhe 
Burn,” Kincardineslure, where he died on 18th August 1801 
He had no weve by his lady, Jane, daughter of Jolin Drum- 
mond, Euq of Migpinch, Perthalure, widow of the second 
duke of Athol, and the herome of Dr Austen» song of “ For 
lack of gold she's left me, 0!” 

Cosmo George, third duke, in reward of lus loyalty during 
the rebellion of 1745, was on February 10th 1747, invested 
with the order of the Thistle He was elected one of the 
sixteen reproventative peers to the tenth parliament of Great 
Britun, and died at Bretewl, near Aimens, 5th August, 1762, 
in hus 82d year He had marned in 1741, Ludy Cathenne 
Gordon, only duughter of bis brother in-law, the seound enr] 
of Aberdeen, by whom he had three sons and four daughters. 
Lord George Gordon, celebrated for his sbare in the No-popery 
nots of 1780, of whom a memorr 1s afterwards given, was his 
youngest son. The duchess touk for her second husband 
Malor afterwards General Staates Long Morns. 
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The eldest «xn, Alexander, the fuurth duke, born about 
1745, wus in 1771 slected one of the mxteen representative 
peers of Scotland, and in 1775 was created a knight of the 
order of the Thutle. In 1759 a regiment having been rawed 
from his estates, winch became the 89th Highlanders, chiefly 
that his stepfather, Major Morns, might be appointed Leu- 
tenant-colonel commandant, he was appointed captain in it, 
and in 1778, during the Amencan war, he raised the Gordon 
fenaibles (660 inen) of winch he himvelf had the command 
In 1793 he rawed another remment of fencables, called the 
Gordon Highlanders, which was reviewed by George thie 
Phird in Hyde-park = The rgament was disbanded, with the 
other fenuble corp, in 1799 In 178, in eonmderation of 
his lineal desc nt from Honrv Howard, earl of Norwich, that 
title in the peerig: of the United Kingdom was revived in 
his person, being created enrl of Norwich in the county of 
Norfolk, and Lord Gordon ot Huntly, in th county of Glou- 
cester le was nlso appointed keeper of the great soal of 
Scotland = His grace was the author of the exoellont humor- 
ous song “ Cauld Kail in Abcrdecn,” or © the Reel of Bogie ” 
To lus cneouragemcnt of his butler, Mr William Maruhall, 
eclebruted as a inusici in, mm the cultivation of Seottiah music, 
we owe “‘Lullochgernm,” “ Miss Admiral Gordon's Strath- 
spoy,” and many of onr best modern melodies. He died Juno 
17, 1827 He war twien marmed. Ths first wift was Jane, 
daughter of Sir William Vaxwell of Monreith, baronet. Her 
union with the duke arose from the followmy incident. His 
grun, when a young man, and very handsome, happennys to 
be proseit at out of the old Assembly balls of Kdinburgh, 
overheard one lady whisper to another, “ How | should hke 
to be duchess of Gordon” He turned and belield a vouthful 
maiden of very fine figure and conmdernble benuty An in- 
troduction followed and then a dance, and wm process of tune 
amarmuge. ‘The duchess became a leader of fasion m her day, 
and a person of no slight politien! importance, as her mansivn 
in London Jong formed the chief resort of the leaders of the 
‘Tory party, as that of the duchess of Devonshire was that of 
the Whigs. She died in 1812, having had, with five dauglitern, 
two sons, viz. George, filth duke, and Alexander, an officer m 
the anny, who dud Sth January 1808, 1 his 23d year = The 
daughters were, Lady Chailotte, by marrage, duchuss of 
Richmond aud Lennox, Lady Madclina, marned, first, to 
Sir Robert Sinchur of Murkl, Caithness shire, baronet, and 
secondly, to Churles F Palucr, Basq of Tuckley park, Berk- 
slure, Lady Susan, by marnage, duchess of Manchester, 
Lady Lowsn, by marrage, marclioness Cornwallis, and 
Lady Georgina, by marriage, duchess of Bediord The duke 
inarned, n second time, m 1820, Mr. Chirutie of Fochalx ra, 
without issue, 

George, fifth and last duke of Ciordon, was born at kdin- 
burgh, kebruiry 2, 1770 In lun twentieth year, being then 
marquis of Huntly, he entered the army as an enmgu in the 
Bhth regimont, his brother-m-law, the duke of Iiehmond, 
bung a captain im the same corps. In the following your 
(1791) he raved an inde pendcnt company of foot, which he 
exchanged with Captun Grant for a company in the 42d, 
and he served in that distingumbed reguncut, commanding 
the pronadiers, till 1794, when he procured the eaptuin hieu- 
tenancy of the 3d foot-guards, which gave hin the rank of 
heutenant colonel Soon after he cmbarked in the duke of 
York’s first expedition to Flanders, and wax present in the 
actions of St, Amand, Famars, Launoi, and Dunkirk, and at 
the mege of Valtucennes. On his return to Scotland in 
1794, from the tenantry on lus father's estates he raised, 
in the course of the summer, a reguncot of the line called the 
Gordon Highlanders, and thin fine body of men was gnzctted 
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as the 100th, but afterwards, during the short peace, became 
the 92d. Of this gallant regiment he was appomted lieuten- 
ant-colonel commandant. In his seal for the service he was 
supported by his father and mother, both of whon;, with him- 
self, recruited personally It is stated that hus mother, the 
duchess, at their first review, appeared attired in the Gordon 
tartan, the dress of the regiment. She 1s even said to have 

recruita for her son, by placing the enlistment shil- 
ling betwixt her lips. The marquis went out with his regi- 
ment to Gibraltar, and leaving it there, in September of the 
same year he embarked at Corunna for England, but three 
days after, the packet was taken by a French privateer, when 
his lordship was plundered of every thing valuable, put on 
board a Swedish vemsel, and landed at Falmouth, the 24th of 
the same month. He afterwards rejoined hus regiment in 
Corsica, where he served for above a year He receivnd the 
brevet of colonel, May 8, 1796. 

In 1798, the 92d Regiment having, about the middle of 
May, arrived in England, was, on the breaking out of the 
rebellion in Ireland, actively employed against the rebels, 

y in the county of Wexford, and dunng its stay 
there it was most exemplary for its good conduct and disci- 
pline. Such was tho estimation in which the oorpa was held, 
that an address of thanks was presented to the marquis of 
Huntly, its colonel, by the magistrates and mbabstanta, on 
the regiment being about to leave. At this time the marquis 
was made a brigndicr-general On the second expedition to 
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Hia grace married, Deo. 11, 1818, Elizabeth, daughter of Alex- 
ander Brodie, Esq , of Arnhall, by whom he had no issue, and 
who survived him At his death on 28th May 1886, the title 
of duke of Gordon became extinct, as well as that of earl of 
Norwich in the Brith veerage, and the marquisate of Huntly 
devolved on George earl of Aboyne (see Huntiy, marquis of), 
while the duke of Richmond and Lennox (seo Lawmox, duke 
of), con of bis eldest sister, succeeded to Gordon castle, Banff- 
shire, and other extates in Aberdeenshire and Inverness-shire. 





Holland in 1799, the 92d again embarked, and at the battle 
of Bergen, October 2, the marquis was severely wounded, st 
the head of his regiment, by a musket ball in his shoulder 
General Moore, of whose bngade the 92d formed a part, was 
wo well pleased with the heroic conduct of the corps on the 
occasion, that when he was made « knight of the Bath, and 
obtained a grant of supporters for his armoral bearings, he 
took a soldier of the Gordon Highlanders in full uniform as 
one of his supporters, and » hon as the other The marquis 
received the rank of major-general January 1, 1801, and on 
January 7, 1806, became colonel of the 42d or Royal High- 
landers. On May 8, 1808, he was promoted to be lieutenant- 
general, In 1809 he commanded a divimon of the army in 
the unfortunate expedition to the Scheldt, under the earl of 
Chatham. He attained the full rank of general, August 12. 
1819, and on the death of the duke of Kent, January 20th, 
1820, he was appointed colonel of the first foot-guards. In 
the following May he was invested with the insignia of the 
Grand Orous of tho Buth, and on the death of the duke of 
Gloucester, he was removed to the colonelcy of the 8d guards, 
December 4, 1834 He succeeded to the dukedom of Gor- 
don on his father’s death, June 17, 1827, when he was ap- 
pointed keeper of the groat sen! of Scotland In the following 
November he becaine governor of Edinburgh castle. In fhe 
exercise of a princely hospitality he remded chiefly at his no- 
ble seat of Gordon Castlo, of which, froin a view in Nattes’ 
Scotia Depicta, the subjoined is a woodcut 






Gorpor, a clan, at one period one of the most powerful 
and numerous in the north Although the chiefs were not 
originally of Celtic ongin, as already shown, (see page 817,) 
they yet gave ther name to the clan, the distinctive badge of 
which was the rock ivy The clan feuds and battles were fre- 
quent, especially with the MacIntoshes, the Camerons, the 
Murrays, and the Forbuses. Their principal exploits will be 
noticed under the head of Huntiy, earl of The Gordons 
adhered to the cause of Queen Mary, while the Forbeses 
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committed many scts of oppression on the 
in November 1571, he sent a party under one 

named Oaptain Ker, to reduce the castle of 
in the pansh of that name, one of the chief seats of 
the rival clan. Alexander Forbes, its proprietor, was then 
but his lady, whose maiden name was Margaret 
Campbell, not only gave Ker some abumve langnage from the 
battlements, bat fired upon, and slightly wounded him in the 
knees. Transported with rage, he ordered the castle to be set 
on fire, when the whole inmates, thirty-seven persons m all, 
were burnt in the flames. In the ballad Sir Adam 1s repre- 
sented as the principal actor in this disastrous proceeding 
The Forbeses, it appears, afterwards attempted to assasal- 
nate him on the streets of Paris. ‘‘ Forbes,” says Gordon, 
in his History of the Gordons, (vol i. page 881,) “ with 
some desperate fellows, lay in wait im the street through 
which he was to return to his lodgings from the palace of the 
archbishop of Glasgow, then ambassador mn France. ‘They 
discharged their pistols upon Auchindoun, as he passed by 
Mp, and wounded him in the thigh His scrvante pursued, 
but could not catch them, they only found, by good chance, 
Forbea's hat, in which was a paper with the name of the 
place where they were to meet. Jolin Gordon, lord of Glen- 
luce and Longormes, son of Alexander Gordon, bishop of 
Galloway, lord of the bedchamber to tho king of France, 
getting instantly notico of this, unmediately acquainted the 
king, who forthwith despatched /e grand provost de hotel, 
(or the great provost of the palace,) with bis guards, in com- 
pany with John Gordon, and Sir Adam's servants, to the 
place of their meeting, to apprehend them When they were 
arrived at the place, Sir Adam's sorvanta, heng unpatent, 
rushed violently into the house, and lalled Forbes, but his 
associates were all apprehended, and broke upon the wheel” 
It was this same Sir Adam Gordon who, in a rencontre with 
the Forbeses in 1572 at Clatt, killed the master of Forbes’ 
brother, styled ‘‘ Black Arthur,” as related at page 229 

The duke of Gordon, who was the chief of the clan, was 
usually styled “The Cock of the North” His most ancient 
title was the “ Gudeman of the Bog,” from the Bog-of-Gight, 
a morass in the parish of Belle, Banffulure, in the centre 
of which the former stronghold of this family was placed, and 
which forms the site of Gordon castle, considered the most 

edifice in the north of Scotland, a view of which 

is given in the preceding page. The Marquis of Huntly us 
now the chief of the clan Gurdon 

In Berwickshire, the original seat of the Gordons, the gip- 
sies still retain the surname, and the natives of the pansh of 
Gordon in that county, from their almplicity of manners, 
were usually styled “ the Gowks of Gordon.” 

Of the name of Gordon, the most ancient famulies velong 
to Aberdeenshire, Banffahire, and the north of Scotland. 

The Gordons of Pitlurg, in the former county, descended 
from John de Gordon, who, m 1876, received a grant of 
Strabolgie from Robert II , count among the most eminent of 
tts members, the celebrated geographical and antiquarian 
writer, Robert Gordon of Straloch, a memoir of whom 1s given 
at page 829 of this volume. He succeeded his brother, John 
Gerdon of Pithurg, in 1619. With 6 daughters he had 11 
none, five of whom predeceased him Robert, the eldest, suc- 
ceeded him in Pitlurg and Straloch, John, the 2d son, was 
designed of Fechill, James, the 5th son, minister of the parish 
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of Rothiemay, m Banffshire, marrying the beiress of Fraser 
of Techmuiry, founded a family, Alexander, the 
seventh son, was appointed, on 19th June, 1688, a judge af 
the court of seasion, under the title of Lord Auchintoul, but 
was déprived of his seat on the bench at the Revolution, 
which happened soon after, Arthur, the ninth son, an eminent 
advocate, who died in 1680, was the father of Robert Gordon, 
the founder of Gordon’s Hospital, Aberdeen, of whom a me- 
moir 18 given hereafter at page 882, Lewis, the youngest son, 
a phymcan, died in 1704 

Alexander Gordon of Pitlurg, great-grandson of the geo- 
graphical writer, dying m 1748, without issue, the estates 
devolved upon the nearest collateral male heir, his uncle's 
grandson, James Gordon of Hilton, M D, who married, in 
1781, Barbara, daughter of Robert Cuming of Burncsa, parish 
of Logie Buchan, and jus son, John Gordon of Pitlurg, on 
succeeding im right of his inother to the entailed estates of 
Birness and Leask, assumed the additional name of Cuming. 
The latter's eldest son, John Gordon Cuming of Pitlarg and 
Birness, mheriting in 1815 the estates of lus relative Skene 
of Dyce, the eldest collaternl branch of Skene of Skene, as- 
sumed, in accordance with a decd of ental, the additional 
naine of Skene. He was # hieutenant-general in the army, 
and died in 1828 His eldest son, Wiliam Gordon-Oummng- 
Skene of Pitlurg and I)voe, born in 1786, also an officer in 
the army, served several years with the 92d regiment, and 
afterwards with the Gth foot, in Franco and the Peninsuln, 
and on the staff in the West Indies. He m. in 1825, Anne, 
daughter of Alexander Brobnor, Eaq of Leurney, Aberdeen- 
shire, suc, 1 John, 2 Alexander, born Novembor 80, 1828, 
killed in the Crimea, 3 Chnstian, wife of C Elphinstone 
Dalrymple of Logie, 4 Lucan, marned mayor W Roas King 
He died January 14, 1847, und was succeeded by his eldest 
son, John Gordon-Ouning-Skene of Pitlurg atd Dyoe, born 
February 9, 1837, m. a danghter of Sir David Brewster 
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The Gordons of Knockespock, in the pansh of Clatt, Aber- 
deenahire, obtained from James IV , 1n 1508, a grant of the 
barony of Clatt, which was renewed by Jamea VI in 1604, 
“to lis beloved James Gordon of Knockespoke.” About thie 
nuddle of that centurv, the then ownor of Knockespook took 
for hia second wifo, Jeun, daughter of Leith of Harthill, a 
lady celebrated for her beauty and no leas for her attachment 
to her husband. When he was laid on a bed of sickness, she 
tended him with the most affectionate care, till one night, 
overcome by fatigue, she fell asloep besde lum, and was 
awakened only to find that the mansion of Knockespock was 
in flames. All the servants had fled, and no assistance was 
near Losing not a momont, she carned her suffenng hus- 
band from the burning house, and laying him in a sheltered 
spot, returned through the flames, at the greatest danger to 
herself, for plaids and other coverings, to wrap him from the 
cold This affecting incident forms the mbyect of a bullad 
entitled “‘ Knockespock’s Lady,” and a powum by Wilham 
Thom, the weaver-poet of Inverury 

The estate of Terperale or Dalperme, in the united parishes 
of Tullyneasle and Forbes, which, some time after tho rebel- 
hon of 1745, was added to the Knockespock property, had 
previously belonged to a cadet of the house of Gordon, who 
was engaged in that outbreak on tho mde of the Pretender, 
and after the battle of Cullodon, conccaled himself for « con- 
siderable penod among the hulls bemdc his mansion At last, 
venturing to sleep for one mght sn his own house, he was 
apprehended there by a party of the king's solders who had 
received information of the circumstance. There being some 
doubt as to his identity, the soldsers carmed him before the 
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zatnister of the parish, but not being satisfied on the point, 
they next conveyed him to a farm-house, rented by their 
prisoner, on the opposite side of the bills, where his wife and 
family then resided, when his children, on secing him ap- 
proach, came running towards him, exclaiming, “ Daddy! 
Daddy!” and thus were the unccnscious instruments of 
betraying their father to the government. Hs estate boing 
forfated, came mto posseasion of the York Building company, 
and from them it was purchased by the proprietor of Knock- 
espock, @ connection of the same family 

Colonel Harry Gordon of Knockespock, of tne Royal En- 
gineers, served, during the revolutionary war in America, 
and mamied a lady of Philadelphia, of the name of Hannah 
Meredsth, by whom he had four sona, Peter, Harry, Jaines, 
and Adam, and two daughters, Jane, died in infancy, and 
Hannah, died unmarnod, in February, 1827 Peter, tho eld- 
est son, died in Grenada, in the West Indica, at the age of 
27, Harry, tho second son, succeeded his father, James, the 
third son, was a barrister in London, and Adam, the young- 
est aon, a major guneral in the army, and colonel of the 67th 
regiment, died in 1815 

Harry Gordon of Knockeapock, the second son, bern in 
PhiladelpIna, was sent to Scotland for his education, and at 
an early age entered the army Ho served in India as cap- 
tain, aud was taken prsoner with Sir David Bard in the war 
against Hyder Ali, and with the rest of the Bntush pnsoncra 
suffered great hardships while detamed im the dungeons of 
that barbarous chief After Ins return to Scotland, he suc- 
ceeded to the fumily estates, and died in 1836 Ho had mar- 
ned Anne, daughter of George Carnegie, aq of Pittarrow, 
Kincardineslure, by whom be had a daughter, Hannah = Hav- 
ing no malo 1asuc, and Knockeapock being strictly entailed, he 
was snocecded by lis kinaman J unes Adam Gordon of Naish, 
Somorsetalure, and Stocks, Hertfordshire, whose great-grand 
father, James Brebner Gordon, Esq of Knockespock, was the 
son of George Gordon of Knockespock, and grandson of Harry 
Gordon of the same place. He had « son, James Brobner 
Gordon, of Moore Place, Hertfordslnre, who married Jane 
Lavington, and, with a daughter, Mary Anno, marned in 
1777, to Sir William Abdy, baronet, of Felix Hall, Lasex, 
had a eon and heir, James Gordon, M P successively for 
Stockbridge, Truro, and Clitheroo, who marmied, in 1789, 
Harriet, eldest daughter of the celebrated Samuel Whitbread, 
Fieq of Arlington, MP for Bedfordslure, and died in 1892 
Hw aon, the said James Adam Gordon, born 16th Apmnl 1791, 
was, in 1880, MP for I'regony, one of the small boroughs 
disfranchwed by the Roform Bill, and of which he was recorder 
He was a magistrate and deputy heutenant for the counties 
of Somerset, Hertford, and Bedford, and after succoeding to 
the Knockespock estate, for Aberdeensiure. In 1830 ho 
verved as bigh shenff of Somersetshire. He marned kmma 
Kathrino, second duughter of Vice-admiril Thomas Wolley, 
and dying, without sssue, on 4th March 1854, was sucoseded 
by the noxt heir im the entail, Sir Henry Perov Gordon, burt., 
of Northcourt, Isle of Wight, eon of Sir James Willoughby Gor- 
don, bart., quarter-master general of tho forces, who died in 
1850 Sir Henry's grandfather, Captain Francis Grant R.N, 
assumed the name of Gordon in 1768, in accordance with the 
testamentary injunction of hua maternal uncle, James Gordon, 
Eaq of Manor Place. Sir Henry Percy Gordon's mother was 
Julia, danghter of Richard H A Bennet, Esq of Becken- 
bam, Kent, and first cousin to the duke of Northumberland 

The next beir in the Knockespook entail 1s Hannah, daugh 
ter of Harry Gordon, Eaq of Kno: kespock (who died in 1836). 
and wife of Capt William Abdy Felluwes, R N, with issue 
In the same entuil, are the children and descendants of Mra 
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Barbara Duthie, who died in Aberdeen in 1852, cousin ger- 
man of Sir James Willoughby Gordon, Bart., above mention- 
ed, her third daughter Barbara, beng the wife of Wiliam 
Anderson, Author-of ‘The Scottish Nation,’ whowe issue are 
included in the entail 

The dispomtion and deed of taulzie, dated Dec. 20, 1769, 
were made by James Brebner, then Gordon, Esq., chief judge 
of Grenada, tldest son of James Brebner in Towie of Clats, 
and Margaret, eldest sister of James Gordon of Knookespock, 
and Capt. Francis Grant, then Gordon, B.N. 





The Gurdons of Abergeldse, Aberdeenshire, descend from 
Sir Alexander Gordon, 2d son of 1st earl of Huntly, by his 
8d wife, Khizabeth, d of William Lord Onchton, chancellor of 
Scotland. Hesides receiving from his father various Jands in the 
barony of Midmar, he acquired from Jumes IIT (deed of gift 
dated at Edinburgh 26th December 1482,) the lands of Aber- 
geldie, in the parish of Crathe, and this branch of the Gordons 
was ever afler dewgued of that place. The fifth mn descent 
from Aloxander, John Gordon, Esq of Abergeldie, dying with- 
out insue, the estates and representation of the family devolved 
on his suster Rachel, who marricd Captain Charles Grant, son 
of Peter Gordon of Miumore, a cadet of the ducal family, and 
they have ever since continued in the male line. 

The splendid old Scottish ar, “The birks o' Abergeldie,’ 
was appropruited by Robert Burns, for his song, ‘ The birks of 
Aberfoldy,” which 1s in Perthshire, but he unproved the words 
adapted to the air, for the old Aberdoenshire song of * The 
birks of Abergeldic” was little better than doggerel rhyme, 

In Aberdeenshire, the other principal families of the name 
are Gordon of Wardhonse, of Cluny, of Fyvie, of Avochwe, &. 
In 17-45, the thon lard of Avochie took part in the rebellion, 
and some others of the Gordons had representatives among the 
insurgents, int they contrived somchow to come out of all the 
forfeitures and confiscations consequent on that ill-fated out~ 
brenk, in some casee better, and in others no worne, than they 
eutered them Many Highland famihes were ruined by 
Prince Charles’ attempt to recover the kingdoms of his an- 
cestors, but amidst the disasters of the period the Gordons 
floanshed, while many who engaged in that enterprise were 
compelled to spend thes hves in exile. 

The Gordons of Gight in Aberdeensinre, now extinct, 
sprung from William, third sun of Adam, second son of the 
second earl of Huntly, and the princess Jano, daugliter of 
James the First In 1679, Sm George Gordon of Gight 
was uttacked und slun, after crossing the ferry from the 
south, ut Dundee, by Lord Forbes and his followers. In 
1644 the then Gordon of Gight, with the luirds of New- 
ton and Ardlogie, with a purty of forty horse and mus- 
ketecra, all, i the language of Spulding, “brave gentle- 
men,” made a raid upon the town of Banff, and plundered 
it of buff-coata, pakea, swords, carbines, pistols, “yea and 
money also,” and compelled the bashes to subscnbe a re- 
nuneiation of the Covenant. Cathermne Gordon, the last 
heiress of Gight, marned in 1785, Captain John Byron of 
the Guards, and was the mother of Lord Byron, the cele- 
brated poet, so that it was not without reason that his lord- 
slup was proud of having royal blood in his veins. Gight 
now belongs to the earl of Aberdeen 

The familv of Culvennan in Wigtonshire, descended in the 
direct male line from Sir Adam de Gordon of Lochinvar m 
the Glenkens of Galloway, the companion in arms of Sir Wil- 
ham Wallace, is a branch of the noble house of Kenmure. 
(See Kexmunrr, vieconnt of ) James Gordon of Craichlaw, 
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eounty of Wigton, eighth in descent froin the above-named 
Sir Adam de Gordon, was one of those who signed the band 
for the defence and protectien of King James the Sixth in 
1567 His son, William Gordon of Craichlaw, purchased the 
estate of Onlvennan, in the same county, and the grandson 
of this gentleman, William Gordon of Culvennan, an emment 
Covenanter,2vas, with his kinsman, Alexander Gordon of 
Eariston, persecuted by the tyrannical government of the day, 
for their steadfast adherence to the civil and religious liber- 
ties of the conntry Their estates were forfeited, but reatored 
to them by act of purhament, after the Revolution This 
laird of Culvennan died 1703 Ho had a son also named 
William, who succeeded him, aiid whose son, Sir Alexandcr 
Gordon of Oulvennan, lientenant-colunel of the Kirkoudbnght- 
shire mulitia, and successively shenff of the counties of Wig- 
ton and Kirkcudbright, was kmghted in 1800 Having made 
a representation (for which ho recetved a letter of thanks) to 
the duke of Wellington, then at the head of the ordnancs, of 
the state of neglect in which the sword of Wallace was kept 
at Dumbarton castle, 1 was ordered to be sent to the Tower 
of London, and, after being properly inounted and furbished, 
returned. Qn his death 2ist October, 1830, Sir Alex inder 
was succeeded by his uldest son, James Gordon of Culven- 
nan, who, dying 27th May, 1848, without iseue, Ins nephew, 
William Gordon of Greenlaw, became prupnetor of Culs ennan 








In the baronetage of Sontland and Nova Scotia there are 
three families of the name of Gordon, namely, Gordon of 
Gordonstoun and Lettertoune, Banffslure, (preter baronet), 
Gordon of Embo, Sutherlandalure, and Gordon of Eariston, 
Kirkendbnightshire and in the baronetnge of the United 
Kingdom are Gordon of Halkin, and Kinstar, Ayrslire, and 
Crombie, Banffshire (1818), and Gordon-Cumming of Altyre 
and Gordonstoun, Elginalire (180-4), already mentioned (see 
vol 1 p 740), besides Gordon of Northcourt, Isle of Wight, 
and Knockespock, Aberdeenshire (1818, see p 321 of this vol ). 





In Banffshire are the Gordons of Park House, derived from 
a scion of Huntly In 1808 Thomas Duff, of the family of 
Duff of Drammuir, succeeded to the harony of Park, through 
Ins grandmother, Helen Gordon of Park, and thereupon as- 
sumed the name of Gordon in lien of his own patronymic. 





The family of Gordon of Latterfourie, baronet, descand from 
Adam, 2d son of 2d earl of Huntly, and the princess J ine, 
daughter of King James I [hey had 4 sons. 1 Alexander, 
8d earl of Huntly 2 Adam, of Ahoyne, who m. Ehzubeth, 
countesn of Sutherland, and, in her nght, assumed the title of 
earl of Sutherland, (seo SUTHERLAND, eurl of) 8 Sir Wil- 
ham, slain at Floddon, ancestor of the Gordons of Gight, 
Banffshire, (see p. 222) This family 1s now oxtinct. 4 bir 
James Gordon of Letterfoune, admiral of Scotland in 1518, 
whose descendants continued the line, of whom sflerwarda, 

John Gordon, eldest son of Aloxander, muster of Sutherland, 
(who predeceased Ins father, in January 1529), and grandson 
of Hon. Adam Gordon of Aboyne, above mentioned, succeeded 
as 10th earl of Sutherland The Hon Sir Robert Gordon, 2d 
son of his Jordship's only son, the 11th earl, was the first 
baronet. Vice-chamberlain of Scotland, shenff of Inverness- 
shire, and a lord of the privy council, he was created a baronet 
of Nova Scotia, May 26,1625 He died in 1656. 

Hu eldest son, Sir Ludovick, 2d baronet, had 4 sons and 4 
daughters. Of the latter, the eldest, Lucy, m. Robert Cum- 
ming, Esq of Altyre. Sir Ludovick died in 1686 

His eldest son, Sir Robert, 8d baronet, was twice marned 
Ry his 2d wife, Eliznbeth, daughter of Sir William Dunbar, 
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baronet, of Hempriggs, Caithness-shire, anceator of éth Lord 
Duffan, he had 8 sons and a daughter, Lacy, s. to David 
Scot of Scotstarvet, Fifeshire. He died in 1701 
His eldest sou, Sir Robert, 4th baronet, on the death of 
the 17th earl of Sutherland without sons, clalined that title, but 
the House of Lords, in March 1771, adjudged it to the de- 
ceased oarl's daughter, Ehzabeth, first duchess of Sutherland. 
Sir Robert m. Agnes, daughter of Sir William Maxwell of 
Calderwood, baronet, and died in 177 
His eldest. son, Sir Robert, 5th buronet, died, unmarried, 
Tune 2, 1776 His only surviving brother, Sir William, sue- 
ceeded as 6th baronet. [his gentleman alxo died unmarned, 
March 6, 1795, when lis estates were bequeathed to Sir Al- 
exander Cumming-Gordon of Altyre, baronet, (seu CumminG- 
Gottuwon). 
Ihe baronetcy, having been granted to heirs mule whateo- 
ever, was inhented by James Gordon, Esq, of Letterfourie, 
who became 7th baronet, as lineal representative of Sir James 
Gordon of Letterfourne, adumral of Scotland in 1513, youngest 
bruther of Hon Adam Gordon of Aboyne, above mentioned, 
husband of the countess of Sutherland 
His descent 1s thus given ‘lho admuiral’s son, James 
Gordon of Latterfourie, who lived during the reigns of James 
V and Queen Viary, was sucoceded by hi son, also named 
Jainea. lhe latter seems to have been involved in the com 
motions in the north during the reign of Charles 1 Hin son, 
with others of the name of Gordon, having joined in the de- 
predations committed on the property of Crichton of Fren- 
draught, (dee FRENDRAUGHT, page 271,) the lurd of Letter- 
fourie appeared at Kdmburgh m Feb 1685, with Sir Adam 
Gordon of Park and varions gentlemen of the Gurdon sur- 
naine, similarly mtuated, aud was, with them, committed to 
prison, until their sous, who had enguged in the combination 
ngunet Frendraught, should be presented before the council 
I hese gentlomen donied bemg accessory thereto, and petitioned 
to be set at liborty, a request which was complied with, on 
condition that they should either produce the offenders, or 
force the n to quit the kingdum Accused by Adam Gordon, 
one of tho principal leaders of the confederncy agamat Fren- 
draught, and son of Sir Adum Gordon of Park, with having 
employed him and his associates, in name of the marquis of 
Huntly, against the lard of Frendraught, [ettorfourie wns 
cited to appenr at Edinburgh for tral On being confronted 
with his accuser, he demed every thing laid to lis charge, and 
was committed a close prisoner to the gaol of Edinburgh 
The marquis himself was confined in the castle. This hap- 
pened in Januiry 1686 =There being no proof against them, 
both the inarquis and Letterfouric were re eaxed, by command 
of the king, on giving security for indeinmfying the laird of 
Frendraught in time coming for any damuge he ight sustain 
from the Gordons and their accomplices. In 1647 the laird 
of Letterfounnc was commander of the Bog of Gicht or Gordon 
castle, which was taken by General David Leslie, and Letter- 
foune with his brother, Thomas Gordon of Clastunm, and 
other gentlemen of the name of Gordon, sent prisoners to 
Edinburgh The house of Letterfoure was burned by the 
Covenanters. This James Gordon of Letterfoure bad 6 sons, 
1 John, who succeeded. 2 Jumes, who acquired the Innds 
of Cuffurach 8 Jeter, progenitor of tho Gordons of Aber- 
lour 4 Alexander 6 William, woo went into tne service 
of the duke of Tuscany 6 Robert. 
The eldest son, John Gordon of Letterfounc. adhered to the 
interest of Jamcs VII, and was in the castle of Edinburgh, 
in 1689, when the duke of Gordon, the governor, held :t in 
name of the fallen monarch In 1695 the laird of Letter- 
fourre m. Gliceric, daughter of Sir Wilham Dunbar, first 
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baronet of Durn, and had 4 sons. 1. Peter, who died in 
1743, unmarned. 2. James, wine merchant, Madeira, who 
returned to Scotland, and died in 1780, also v married. 3. 
William, who was robbed and murdered in crossing the Alps 
in 1740 4. Alexander 

The youngest and only surviving son, Alexander, succeeded 
his father in Letterfourre. A stanch Jacobite, he engaged 
ln the rebellion of 1745, and being obliged, in consequence, 
to leave Scotland, he went for a tame to his brother at Ma- 
deira, He mm. in 1778, the daughter of Alexander Russell, 
Eaq. of Moncoffer, Aberdeenshire, issue, 8 sons. 1 Jamca, 
who sucoesded. 2 Alexander, who died in 1810, in Ins 28th 
year 8 Obarles Stuart, so named after the pretender, died 
at Venice, Dec. 18, 1805, in his 2ist year Alexander Gor- 
don of Letterfourie died January 16, 1797, in his 88d year 

His eldest son, James, was the next lurd of Letterfoure. 
On the death of Sir William Gordon, 6th baronet of Gordon- 
stoun, the succession to that baronetage opened to him, and 
Apnil 22, 1806, he was served hair mule gonerul to Sir Robert 
Gordon, the first baronet of Gordonstoun In consequence he 
became 7th baronet. In 1801, Sir James m. Mary, daughter 
and heiress of Wilham Glendonwyn, keq of Glendonwyn, 
and had 4 sons, 1 William, who succeeded, 2 James, 5. 
in 1805, deceased, 38 Charles, b. Nov 11, 1808, deceand , 
4 Robert, 6 Aug. 18, 1624, and 8 duughters, 1 Helen, 2 
Mary, st. Wilham Shee, Queen’s serjesnt, 8 Alexandnna 
Jane. Sir James died Dec. 24, 1843 

His eldest son, Sir William, 8th barouet, & Dec. 26, 1803, 
was in 1855 appointed jieutcuant-colonel G6th foot, but the 
same year hie exchanged to the 3d West India regunent, and 
in 1858 retired from the anny 

The family of Gordon of Kimbo, Sutherlandshire, also im 
possession of a barunetcy, desoond from Adam Gordon, dean 
of Caithness, youngest of 8 sons of Alexander, first earl of 
Huntly, and brother of Goorge, 2d curl of Huntly, above 
mentioned, who married the pnncess Jane =The dean hin- 
self marned the heiress of Sutherland, and had 8 sons and 
a daughter, Llizabeth, wife of Lord Findlater The sons 
were, 1 Wilham, chancellor of Dunkeld, rector of Petty, and 
treasurer of Cuithneas. 2. Goorge of Beldorney 3. Jubn, 
ancestor of the family of kmbo. The dean died im 1528. 

The 8d son, John Gordon of Drammoy, had a son, Jolin 
Gordon, first styled of Golspetour, and afterwards of Embo 
In the feuds between the earls of Sutherland and Caithness, 
he took an active part. In the beginning of 1588 the furmer 
sent 200 men into Caithness under his command and that of 
John Gordon of Kilcalmekill, lus own kinsman, to reconnoitre 
and ascertain the strength of the earl of Caithness, before 
invading the country himself The Gordons and their party 
entered the parmhes of Dumbaith and Lathron, and after 
wasting the country and killing some of the Caithness men, 
returned with an immense booty in cattle, which they divided 
ainongst themselves. Tins division was long known by the 
name of Creack kearn, that is, the harslup of Lathron In 
Oct. 1590, a considerable party of Caithness men carrying off 
a large number of cattle from Sutherland, were pursued by 
John Gordon of Embo, Patnck Gordon of Gartay, and John 
Gordon of Kiloalmekill, and attacked by them, at a place 
called Clyne. The battle that ensued was u severe and pro- 
longed one, but, on the approach of night, the Caithness men 
were forced froin the field and obliged to abandon the cattle 
which they had stolen. John Gordon of Embo was suoceeded 
by his only son of the same name. 

This gentleman, when John Gordon, younger of Embo, 
was, like his father, involved in most of the commotions 


ahsing out of the feuds with the rival house of Osithness. 
in 1612 Six Robert Gordon, tutor of Sutherland, having got 
a commission from the privy coundil, authorizing him to appre- 
hend one Arthur Smith, a forger, under the protection of the 
earl of Caithness, (see vol. 1 p. 628.) entrusted the commission 
to Dunald Mackay, his nephew, and to Jobn Gordon, younger 
of Embo, Smith was apprehended in Thurso, and Mackay 
went off with him, but Gordon and Ins party were-attacked 
in the town by John Sinclair of Sturkage, nephew of the carl 
of Caithness, and a large party of Sinclairs. The latter were 
defeated with loss, and Sinchur of Stirkage killed. For this 
slaughter, the earl of Caithness summoned Gordon, younger 
of Embo, and his fends, to appear and answer at Edinburgh. 
The earl limeelf, and several of the parties engaged on Sin- 
clair’s side, were also cited, for resisting the king’s commis- 
son The parties met at Edinburgh, and tle lords of the 
privy council compelled them to sign a deed of submission of 
their differences to the adjustment of the marquis of Huntly 
The following year the earl of Sutherland seut John Gordon, 
younger of Embo, and Donald Mackay with 800 men and 140 
servants, into Lochaber, in an enterpnse against the clan 
Cameron In October of the same year, the ear] of Caithness 
having agnin assombled his men, the eurl of Sutherland sent 
lus brother, Sur Alexander Gordon, Donald Mackay, and 
Gurdon, younger of Einbo, with a party of men, after hun, 
to watch his movements, on which he dissolved his force and 
returned home. In December, a romission and pardon from 
the king were granted to Jolin Gordon, younger of Embo, 
and his accomplices, for the slaughter of Sinclar of Sturkage 
in Thurso. During the year 1621, the following circumstance 
occurred ‘A dispute arose between Suthorland of Duffus and 
John Gordon, younger of Embo, respecting the marches be- 
tween Fmbo and the lands of Cuttle, which belonged to the 
former )uffus, acoompanied by his brother, James Suther- 
land, and 7 other porsons, visited the marches one evening, 
when he sent for young Embo to come and speak with hun 
regarding them Though late in the evening, Embo went, 
unaccompanied by any person, and met Duffus and his party, 
aud after exchanging some words, they attacked Gordon and 
wounded him before he had time to draw his sword. As 
soon as this attack became known, the Gordons and the 
Grays, with some of the earl of Sutherland's tenants, came 
to Embo, and proceeded thence to the castle of Skelbo, where 
Duffus then remded, with the design of attacking him Sir 
Alexander Gordon, sheriff of Sutherland, heanng of the meet- 
ing, immediately hastened to the spot, to prevent mischief 
Sir Robert Gordon afterwards prevailed upon the parties to 
hold a friendly meetang, at which they agreed to refer their 
disputes to arbitration " 

In the army rawed by Sir Robert Gordon in 1628, by order 
of the government, for the apprehension of the earl of Caith- 
nesa, Gordon, younger of Embo, with two others, had com- 
mand of the left wing In 1625, young Embo, nding one 
day between Sidderay and Skibo, met Jobn Sutherland of 
Clyne, 8d brother of the lard of Duffus, who had formerly 
attacked him This gentleman was also on horseback, and 
Embo inflicted on him several blows with a cudgel which be 
held in his hand. Sutherland drew hus sword, Gorden un- 
sheathed his, and in the combat that ensued, Sutherland was 
severely wounded in the head and in one of his hands. Du/ffhs 
immediately cited Gordon to appear before the privy council, 
to answer for this breach of the peace, and on the day ap- 
pointed the parties met at Edinburgh, when young Embo 
was declared guilty uf a not, and committed to prison. On 
the intercession of Sir Robert Gordon, he was released shortly 
after, on payment of a fine to the king of one hundred pounds 
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Sects. This gentleman, after he came into possession of | jocularly bestowed upon him the title of ‘earl of Earlston.” 


fmbo, was created a baronet of Nova Scotia. Jan. 29 1681 

His eldest son, Sir Robert, 2d baronet, member of the 
Ketates for Sutherland, married a daughter of Janes, 2d 
Tord Duffs (attented in 1715), and had 4 sons. John, 
Robert, James, and William, and 8 daughters. 

His eldest son, Sir John, snoceeded as 8d baronet Dumnng 
his father’s lifetime, being then called John Gordon, younger 
of Embo, be was summoned by the Pnnce of Orange to the 
convention of Estates at Edinburgh in 1088-9, and sat there 
as member for Sutherland He had a son, William, and 2 
daughters, the elder of whom m. Lord Reay Sir John died 
Oct. 16, 1697 

His only son, Sir Willham, 4th baronet, was, in 1741, M P 
for Cromarty and Nuim He had 2 sons, John and William, 
the latter, in 1761, commander of the Otter sloop of war 

The elder son, Sir John, 5th baronet, was twice married, 
and had 5 sons and 6 danghters. He died January 24, 1779 

His eldest son, Sir James, 6th baronet, colonel in the 
Dntch service, died, unmarned, at Zutphen, Guelderland, in 
1786. 

The tatle devolved upon his brother, Sir William, 7th 
baronet, born in 1786 He entered the army in 1755, as an 
officer in the 19th regiment, and was afterwards in the Nor- 
folk militia. He m. Tune 15, 1760, Sumh, only daughter of 
Oroshy Westfield, Esq, RN, and had 14 children, several of 
whom predeceased him He died January 7, 1804 

His son, Sir John, succeeded as 8th boronet. A liontenant 
of engineers, Bengal army, he dicd, unmarried, at I’rince of 
Wales Island, Nov 12, 1804 

His only surviving brother, Sir Orlando, the youngest of 
his father’s. family, was the 9th baronet. He was a captain 
78h Highlanders, and m., in Dec. 1818, Frances, daughter 
of General Gore Browne, [le died June 19, 1857, leaving a 
son and 8 daughters. 

The son, Sir Home Gordon, 10th baronet, was educated at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, where he graduated B A in 1839 
He subsequently bocame M A , a deputy heutenunt of Suther- 
Jands)nre. He ms. March 26, 1844, Ellen Harnet, youngest 
danghter of Bartholomew Barncwell, Enq , inane, one son, 
Home Seton, born March 21, 1845 

The Gordons of Earlston, stewartry of Kirkendbnght, de- 
scend from Alexander, 2d son of William de Gordoune, 6th 
lord of Lochinvar This Alexander Gordon, about the be- 
ginning of the 15th century, entertamned somo of the followers 
of John Wicliffe, and having obtained poesession of u New Tea- 
tament in English, was accustomed to read it to them at their 
meetings in the woods of Airda, in the neighbourhood of lus 
estnte. His great-grandson, John Gordon, by his marriage 
in 1582, with Margaret, eldest daughter of John Sinclair of 
Earlston, acquired that estate. This Indy died carly, leaving 
only a daughter, but by a marnage with a daughter of Chalmer 
of Gadgirth, he had 5 sons, of whom the youngest was David 
Gordon of Gordonstoun, Galloway 

On his death in 1628, John Gordon was succeeded by lus 
sidest son, Alexander, born in 1587, commissioner for Kirk- 
eudbright in the Scottish parliament, who, though a stanch 
royalist, opposed the measures of Charles I for the estab- 
lishment of episcopacy in Scotland In his place in parlia- 
ment he boldly maintained that the wearmg the Sonttish 
crown involved no right, as in England, to the headship of 
the Church of Scotland For not conforming to tne .iturgy, 
he is sald, by an old historian, to have been fined 500 merks, 
and confined for a time to a certaintown In a conver- 
eation with the earl of Galloway, Eariston’s kinsman, the king 





An offer of a baronetoy was subsequently made to him, but 
he declined it. He was a friend of Livingston the celebrated 
divine (see Lrvinaston, Jonr). By his wife Elisabeth, 
daughter of John Gordon, 2d laird of Pennynghame of that 
name, (grandfather of Alexander, 5th Viscount Kenmure,) 
he had 8 sons and one daughter His eldest son predeceased 
him in 1645 He himself died in Nov, 1653 

He was succeeded by his 2d son, William Gordon of Earl- 
ston, born in 1614 This gentleman began early to distinguish 
himself by lus firm attachment to the presbyterian cause. 
He made it a condition, in granting leases of his lands, that 
the party obtaimng them should observe family worship, and 
he went every Sunday to church at the head of his tenantry 
It also appears from some curious anecdotes in Wodrow's 
Analecta, pnnted for the Maitland Clab, that he had acquired 
a lugh reputation for hi skill in solving casea of consclenos. 
Foelmg doeply the exocution of Charles I, he supported the 
nght of Charles II] to the Scottwh throne Ho was also in 
favour of the Restoration, 1660 In 1663, he was ordered 
by the commursioners to assint in settling an episcopalian 
minister in the pansh of Dalry of winch he was the 
patron, but refusing to comply, he was, on July 80, sum- 
moned before the council ‘To this citation he paid no at- 
tention, and, 1 consequence, was, Nov 24, the same year, 
charged with keeping conventiclos and private moetings in 
his house, and ordered to uppear before them, to answer for 
contompt. Dusregarding this second summons also, sentence 
of banishment was immediately issued aguinest him He was 
communded to depart the kingdum within a:month—not to 
return under pain of death, and bound to live peaceably dur- 
ing that tune under the penalty of £10,000 This severe 
sentence he likewise disobcoyed, and was thoreaftor visited 
with a most rigorous persecution by the government. In 1667, 
he was turned out of his house, which was taken possession 
of by a military force, and, for some yenrs afterwards, he was 
forced, lke many others, to lead » wandering life, exposed to 
many hardships and privations After the battle of Bothwell 
Bnidge, as he was hastening forward to juin the Covenanters, 
not having heard of their defeat, he was encountered near the 
fatal fleld by o party of English dragoons, when, refumng to 
surrender, he was killed upon the spot. ‘This took place on 
22d January, 1679 He was burned m the churchyard of 
Glassford, whero a pillar, without any inscription, was crected 
over lin grave. By his wife, the 2d daughter of Sir John 
Hope, Lord Craighall, he had 3 sons and a daughtor 

His eldest son, Alexander Gordon, born in 1650, sucoecded 
him im his catates. He was engaged in the action at Bothwell 
Bridge, and narrowly escaped beng taken In nding through 
the town of Hamilton, pursued by the military, he met one of 
lus tenanta, who caused him to dismount, dress himself in 
woman’s clothes, and rock his child’s cradlo After the search 
was over, he proceeded to his brother-in-law, Mr Hamilton, 
10 Holland, to represent the deproased stute of the united 
societies to the churches of the Netherlands, and in his 
absence he was, Feb 19, 1680, declared guilty of treason, his 
estate forfeited, and be himneelf condemned to death, when 
found. Some time after ho was captured on board slup, and 
on August 21, 1688, ordered to bo beheaded on the former 
sentence, without trial Hs execution, however, was delayed 
till some questions were put to him, particularly in regard to 
the Rye House plot, with n participation in which he had 
oeen unjustly coxrged, and, in the meantiune, an answer wan 
required by the privy council from London as to the following 
point, which it seems had occurred to them as one of diffi- 
culty ‘“ Whether « person under sentence of death could be 
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pat to question by torture?” To which the reply was, “ Yes, 
ua to any crimes after condemnation!” meaning the condem- 
nation of 1680 It was accordingly resolved to examine him 
upon events of which he might be cognizant frm the period 
letween February 1680 and August 1688. The examination 
ts given in Bishop Sprat’s History or the Rye House Plot, of 
wluch Mr Gordon declared his ignorance, when believed to be 
on bis death-bed, 7th December the same your Owing to bis 
state of health, he was not actually put to the torture, being 
only examined with the instruments before his eyes. By the 
interceamon of lus fnend, the duke of Gordon, lus life was 
spared ; but he was detained uw prisoner successively in the 
castle of Edinburgh, on the Bass Rock, and in Bluckness 
castle, tall the Revolution released him The heavy hours of 
his nearly six years’ imprisonment he relieved by devoting 
hnnaself to wood carving, and executed soine pieces cunously 
descriptive of lis times and family Heraldry, in which he 
had & good taste, formed another amusement. By his Ist 
wife, Janet, eldest daughter of Sir Thomas Hamilton of 
Preston, he had a large family, and by Ins 2d wife, Hon 
Manon Gordon, dr of 5th Viscount Keniure, he had a son, 
Wilham Gordon, 5th of Culvennan, and a dr, Grell, m. 
Alexander Gordon ef Carleton Suir Alex. died Nov 10, 1726 

Although the eldest son, Sir Aloxander Gordon was the 2d 
buronet of Earlaton, the title having been conferred, first, on 
the 2d son, Sir Walhamn Gordon, of Afton, born in 1634 
When only 16 years of age, the latter joined the army of 
Fredonck, duke of Brandenburgh, und for 15 years was en- 
gaged in constant active military service on the continent 
With tho earl of Argyle he landed on the west const of Scot- 
land, May 27, 1685, and after the fasture of that enterprise 
he reyonod the Prusuan ariny, but came over to England 
with the prince of Orange, at the Revolntion He subse- 
quently served aguinst France, under the duke of Marlbor- 
ough, nnd wan present at the battle of Stemkirk in Juls 
1692 He attained the rank of heutenant-colonel in the 
army, and having received several wounds, he enjoved pen- 
ions of £182 a-yenr He was also appointed governor of 
Fort Walliain in Inverness-shire, and on July 9, 1706, was 
created a baronet of Scotland and Nova Scotia. Jving with- 
out Iasue male in Dec. 1718, bis elder brother Alexander, of 
karlston, succeeded lim in the baronetcy, in terms of the 
patent as well an in the estate of Afton 

Patricia, great-granddaughter of the 2d baronet, and 
daughter of Gilbert Gordon of Halleaths, was the first wife 
of the first Lord Panmure, and the mother, with other children, 
of the 2d Lord Panmure, Jong known as Hon Fox Maule. 

Sir Alexander, the 2d baronet, was sucoseded by his eldest 
son, Sir Thomas, 8d baronet The latter, born Oct. 26, 1685, 
married, Ist, in 1710, Anne, eldest daughter of William Borck, 
or Boyxck, Esq., Edinburgh, msue, severul children, 2dly 
Muse Gibson of Whitehaven, without issue. His two eldest 
vona, Thomas and Archibald, predeceased nm = He died 
March 28, 1769 

His 8d but eldest surviving son, Sir John, became 4th 
baronet. Born Deo. 20, 1720, he entered the army and was 
a captain 70th foot. He married, in 1775, Anne, daughter 
of Mylne of Powderhall, without usue, and died Oct. 17, 1795. 

His nephew, Sir John, born Oct 4, 1780, son of James 
Gordon, Esq of Jamaica (who died in 1794), youngest son of 
the 8d baronet, sucoseded as Sth baronet. He was at one 
penod an officer in the Royal or lst regiment of foot, and re- 
sided for some time on his estate in St. Anne's pansh, Mon- 
tego Bay, Jamauca, called Kariston, after the ancient remdence 
of his ancestors in Galloway He died January 8, 1848 He 
wan twice married, but had issue only by his 2d wife, Mary, 
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eldest daughter of William Irving, Esq of Gribton, Dumfriss- 
shire, 8 sons and 5 daughters. The sons were,1 John, born 
in 1826, drowned while bathing, July 16, 1842. 2 Wiliam, 
who succeeded. 8. James Irving, born Dec. 19, 1888. Mary 
Christian the 2d daughter, married, in 1854, John Shand, 
Eeq, MD, Kirkcudbnght. 

The second son, Sir Wilham, born Oct. 20, 1880, succeeded 
as 6th baronet. In 1849 he entered the anny as a cornet 17th 
lancers, and served with his regiment in the Crimea, also in 
India. In 1854 he was severely wounded before Sebastopol, 
and in 1856 was created a knight of the Legion of Honour. 
In 1858 he became a mayor in the army, and in 1859 « major 
m his own regunent. He marmed, in 1857, Cathenne, relict 
of P J Joyoe, Esq of Caltra Park, county Galway, and 2d 
daughter of John Page, Euq Since the death of the 9th 
Viscount Kenmure, on lst September 1847, he is considered 
the nearest male heir of Sir John Gordon, the 12th laird of 
Lochinvar, (see KKNMURE, Viscount of). 








The Gordons of Park, Banffshire, distantly connected with 
the Letterfonrie family, also possessed a bnronetcy, conferred 
in 1686 The 4th baronet of this family was attainted for 
engaging in the rebellion of 1745, but the attainder was sub- 
sequently reversed 





The family of Gordon Duff of Halkin, Ayrshire, inhent the 
baronetcy from James Daff, Faq, British consul at Cadiz, 
(wee vol 1. p. 71, art. DuFr,) created a baronet of the United 
Kingdom, Nov 12, 1818, with remainder to Ins nephew 
Wilham Gordon, Esq , 2d son of Hon Alexander Gordon, a 
lord of seasion, under the title of Lord Rockville, and grand- 
son of 2d earl of Aberdeen He succeeded as 2d baronet, on 
the doath of Sir James Duff, in 1816, and having assumed, 
by royal lense, tho additional surname of Duff, he became 
Sir William Gordon Daff Born in April 1772, he married, 
in 1810, Caroline, daughter of Sir George Cornewall, Baronet, 
of Moccas Court, Herefordshire, and had by her 2 sons and 2 
daughters. He died March 8, 1823 

The elder son, Sir Alexander Cornewall, born Feb 8, 1811, 
became 8u baronet In 1854 he was appointed a senior clerk 
to the treasury, and was secretary to the chancellor of the 
exchequer In 1806 he became a commismoner of the board 
of Inland Revenue, and is asmstant gentleman usher of the 
privy chamber to the Queen. He married, in 1840, Lucy, 
only child of John Austin, ksq , issue, a son, Maurice, born 
in Feb, 1849, and 2 daughters 





The Gordons of Methlio and Haddo, progemtors of the 
earls of Aberdeen, are said to have descended uninterruptedly 
in the male line, while the other noble farmlies of the name 
succeeded by female nght to their eatates and titles. The 
current tradition already referred to, that the Gordons derive 
their descent from Bertrand de Gordon, the slayer of Richard 
the Lion Heart, 1s applied particularly to this branch, and in 
uccordance with it they bear for crest two arms about to shoot 
an arrow from a bow, with the motto, “ Fortuna sequatur.” 
In 1296 Sir Wiliam Gordon swore fealty to King Edward 
the First, for some lands in Berwickshire, which, according 
to Crawford, (Leaves of the Officers of State, p. 266,) were the 
lands of Coldingknows, the ancient inheritance of the family 
of Haddo, celebrated as the scene of the old song, ‘The 
broom of the Cowdenknows.’ The son of this Sir William 
Gordon 1s said to have accompanied his cousm, Sir Adam 
Gordon, to the north of Scotland, when be got the lands of 
Strathboge from Robert the First, and to have married the 
daughter and sole herress of John de Catharista, lord of the 
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barony of Methlic in Aberdeenshire. Owmg, however, to the 
destruction of the family papers in the civil wars of 1644, 
the descent of the Gordons of Methlic and Haddo cannot now 
be clearly deduced from the Gordons of Coldingknows. The 
first authentio ancestor of the earls of Aberdeen was Patrick 
Gordon of Metblic, a firm frend of King James the Second, 
(Douglas’ Peerage, vol. i. p. 16,) who Joined the king’s forces 
under the command of his cousin, the earl of Huntly, agamst 
the ge of Crawford, and was killed at the battle of Arbroath 
in 


His son, James Gordon of Methlio,“obtamed from King 
Tames the Second a grant of part of the barony of kellie, 
then vested in the Crown by the forfeiture of Alexander carl 
of Crawford. He also acqmred several other Innds. He had, 
with two daughters, five sons Patnck, bis successor, Ro- 
bert, of Fetterletter, whose only daughter was marned to 
John Gordon of Gight, Alexander, bishop of Aberdven from 
1516 to 1518, George, of Anchterhouse, and Jnmes, roctor 
of Lonmay and prebondary of Aberdeen 

Patrick, the eldest son, got charters from Kings Jamen 
Third, Fourth, and Fifth, of variwun lands, and died before 
11th September 1531 His eldest son, George, predeceased 
him, but having married a daughter of Hay of Dalgettie, ho 
had a son, Jamea Gordon of Haddo and Methho, who suc- 
ceeded his grandfather In 1567 ho was ono of the barons 
who wgned the bond of axssocintion for the defence of the 
young prince, James the Sixth, but believing that Queen 
Mary, his mother, had been imposed upon, he soon joined tho 
earl of Huntly, her lieutenant in the north, and adhered fuith- 
fully to her interest evor after Ho died in May 1082 By 
his wife, Margery, daughter of Sir Lhomas Menzice of Pit- 
foddels, comptroller of Scotland im the reign of Quecn Mar, 
he had mx sons. David, tho fourth son, was ancestor of the 
Gordons of Nethermur 

Patnck, the eldest son, dicd before lus fathor, leaving a 
son, James, wlio succeeded to the catates, and had two supa, 
George and Willam The fornvr predeceased lim, but by 
his wife, Margaret, daughter of Sir Alexander Bannerman of 
kimck, he left a zon in his infancy, known in justorv as Sir 
John Gordon of Haddo, who succceded his grandfather on huis 
death in November 1624 Appointed by King Charles the 
First next in command to the marquis of Huntly m condi t- 
ing the foroca raised against the Covenanters in 1689, he 
beaved with great courage at the battle of Turnff on the 
14th May of that year, in which the Gordons were victonous, 
a akirmish styled by the wniters of the period “ Lhe trot of 
lurray,” and distinguished as the occamen on which blood 
was first shed in the civil wars. The day after the action, 
the victors took possession of Abordeen, and expelled the 
Covenanters from that «ty On tho treaty of pacification 
being entered into between the king and bis subjocts in arms 
on the 20th June, the lard of Haddo repmred to his majesty, 
then at Newark, and, for lis eminent services in the royal 
cause, was created a baronet in 1642 In November 1643, 
for opposing the Covenant, letters of intercounmnuning were 
1sstied by the convention against him, and an order granted 
for lus apprehension, in pursuance of which the shernff of 
Aberdeen, in January 1644, at the head of a large force, pro- 
ceeded to his house of Kellie, but Sir John was not there 
On the rimng of the marquis of Huntly for the king, he jomed 
that nobleman, and sentence of excommunication was pro- 
nounced against them both by order of the committee of the 
General Assembly, on the 16th April of that year On tho 
retreat of the marquis’ forces, Sir John attempted to defend 
his house of Kelle against the marquis of Argyle, then at tho 
head of the army appointed to quoll the msurrection, but was 
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obhged to capitulate unconditionally on 86th May He was 
sent to Edinburgh, and im in the western division of 
the cathedral of St. Giles, adjoining the ald Tolbouth, and, in 
consequence, 1¢ acquired the name of “ Haddo's Hole,” which 
it still rotains. On his trial he pleaded that he had the king’s 
commission, and acted under his authority, but was con- 
demned and beheaded, with the maiden, at the cross of 
Edinburgh, 19th July of the samo year, one Captain Logie, 
also taken at Kellie being executed with him By lus wife, 
Mary, daughter of Wilham Forbes of Tolquhon, he had, with 
one daughter, two sonn, Sir John, and Sir George, the latter 
the first ear: of Abordeen 

Sir Jolin, second baronet, was restored to the title and his 
father's forfeited eatate m 1661, and died in 1685 His only 
daughter was marred to Sir James Gordon of Lesmar 

Sir Georg, the second son, third baronet and first carl of 
Aberdeen, born 8d Octobur, 1637, sneceodod his brother He 
was educated at the Marichal college, Aberdoen, where he 
waa for some time a professor, but rempning that mtuation 
he went to the contincué to study the civil law, and after 
his return to Scotland he wis admitted advocate, 7th Febru- 
ary 1668 Being sufficiently wealthy, it 18 recorded of him 
that he never tovk fees as an advocate, though he had abun- 
dance of chenta, and many of them persons of the first rank 
[Cranford’s Officers af State, pp 250 255] In the parla- 
ment of 1670 he was one of the cominissionera for Aberdeen- 
alure, und a proect of umon between Scotland and England 
being then contemplated by the court, he w stated to have 
olyected to it, on the ground of myustice to the House of 
Hamilton = In the parliament of 1673 he also represented the 
county of Aberdeen, and was sppomted one of the committes 
nomim.ted by the roval commissioners, to apportion the sup- 
ply granted by parliament for the service of the kng Sworn 
a privy councillor on 11th November 1678, ho was appomted 
u lord of season on &th Tune 1680, and named president of 
the court m a new commision issued to the yudges on 14th 
October 1681 ‘Through the influence of the duke of York, 
(afterwards James the Scventh,) ho was appointed, by letters 
patent, dated Ist May 1682, lord chancellor of Scotland. 
Being in London at the tune, he embarked that samo week 
for Kdmburgh with the duke i tho Gloucester frigate, which, 
on the 5th of May, struck on the sandbank called the Lemon 
and Ore, near Yarmouth, and was lost The duke oscaped 
from the cabin window into n boat, accompanied only by 
Sir George Gordon, the earl of Wintoun, and two gentlemen 
of Ins bedchamla r, who drew their swords to prevent the peo- 
ple from crowding into and sinking the bont. In Ins anxiety 
for the snfety of Sir George Gordon, the duke 16 said to have 
culled out “ Take care of ny lord chancellor,” which was the 
first public intumation of lus having been intrusted with the 
great seal, and as none but peers or prelates had for several 
generations received the office, lus appointment guve great 
offence to many of the nobility ‘To mect this objection Sur 
George was, by lutters patent dated at Whitehall, November 
30, 1682, created by Charles the Second eur! of Aberdeen, 
Viscount Formartine, Lord Haddo, Metblic, Tarves and Kel- 
he. In conjunction with the duke of Quecnsberry, ho had 
the chief manageffent of affairs in Scotland for two yeurs, 
when a difference occurred between jim and some of his col- 
leagues which led to his resignation ‘Tho occasion was this. 
Owing to the severity of the laws against nonconformity, the 
churches were gunerully well attended by the landed gentle- 
inen, but their wives, not bemg nained in the act of parlia- 
ment, did not accompany them The privy council, seeing 
that a husband und wile are one person in Jaw, determined 
that a huaband might be fined for lus wife's affence as well 
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as for his own. This decislon was opposed by the lord chan- 
eellor on the ground that the act did not mention wives, and 
that as the statute provided a fine to be paid by the husbands 
for ther wives going to conventicles. but none f .their not 
gomg to church, they could not be legally fined for the lutter 
offence. In consequence of this opinion, his lordship and the 
duke of Queensherry were sent for to court to give an account 
of it to the king, who decided the point against the earl, on 
which he reaigned the chancellorship, when the earl of Perth 
was appointed to that office, 23d June 1684. The latter and 
the duke of Queensberry are said to have bribed the king’s 
nistress, the duchess of Portsmouth, with a large sum of 
money, to procure his disrmeasal. At the Revolution the earl 
of Aberdeen retired to lus estates to avoid taking the onths 
to King Wilham, and was repeatedly fined for his absence 
from parliamont. On the acoesason of Queen Anne he took 
the oath of allemance, and sat in one or two of the earlier 
seamons of her parnament, but did not attend the last par- 
aament when the union was acttled. Ho died at Kellio 20th 
Apr 1720, in Ins 83d year By lis countess Anne, dangh- 
ter and hesress of Goorge Lockhart of Torbrecks, he had, 
with four daughters, two sons, Goorge Lord Haddo, who pre- 
deceased his fatirer, and Willinm, second carl 

[he second earl, while Lord Haddo, was chosen M I’ for 
Aberdeenshire, but unseated on petition After succeeding 
to tho earldom, he was one of the mxtecn Scots represcnta- 
tive peers, and generally opposed mimaters. He died 80th 
March, 1746, in lua 70th yoar Has fourth son, but third by 
his third wife, Lady Ann Gordon, daughter of fne second 


lege and university, Aberdeen, in 1837, appolated chanseller 
of the duchy of Lancaster in January 1838, remaining 
that office till the following June, and was secretary of 
for foragn affairs from 1828 to 1880, and colonial 
in 1884-5. He was again appointed foreign 

September 1841, and retained that affice till J 
His act in 1843 for admussion of ministers 
charges in Scotland was too late to save the disruption in 
church, and in its working bas not proved satisfactory. 
1815 he was appointed ranger of Greenwich Park, and in 
1816 lord-heutenant of Aberdeenshire. Ho was also president 
of the Sucety of Antiquaries, of which and of the Royal 
Society he was x member On 28th Deo. 1852, on the resig- 
nation of the earl of Derby, he was appointed prime minister 
when he fonned a coalition administration which continued 
in power tll 80th January 1855. His indecusive action and 
irresulute policy, with the termble disasters reaultang there- 
from to the British army, on its first landing in the Crimea, 
rendered his admmuoistration unpopular, and after his resigna- 
tion of office, he took no further pxrt in public affairs. He 
m. first, n 1805, Lady Catherne Ehaabeth Hamilton, dangh- 
ter of first marquis of Abercorn, and she dying in 1812, with- 
out issue, he m. 2dly, in 1815, Harriet, daughter of Hon John 
Douglua, relict of James Viscount Hamilton, and mother of 
2d marquis of Abercorn, issue, 4 sons and @ dr Besides re- 
viewing ‘ Gell s Topography of Troy,’ in 1822 he published an 
‘Inquiry into the Principles of Beauty in Grecian Architeo- 
ture’ His taste in the fino arts was unquestioned, and his 
learning and private virtues munod nm a high place in the 
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duke of Gordon was the Hon Alexander Gordon, a lord of | estimation of lis contemporanes. He dicd Dec. 14, 1860. 
seamou under tho title of Lord Rockville, from Jn estate m | 1115 cldest son George John James, Lord Haddo, MP for 
tho county of Haddington, who died March 13, 1782 Lord | Aberdecnslure, & in 1816, succeeded as fifth ear He m. in 


Rockville's second son, Willan, inhented « baronetcy on the 
docsase of lus uncle Sir James Duff, of Malkin, and saccord- 
ingly assumed the name of Duff iw addition to his own 

Tho eldcut son of the second carl, Gorge, third earl, was 
niso one of the Scots representative peers, and dicd 13th Au- 
gust, 1801 With four daughters, he had two sona, Gvorge 
and Wilham George, Lord Haddo, the older son, died of 
injuries recoived by a fall from his horse, on 2d Octubor 1791 
By his wify, Mary, youngest daughter of Wiliam Baird, Esq 
of Newbyth, sister of Major-general Sir David Burd, he had 
41x wOnS ana one aaugnter A.icia. 

George Hanulton Gordon, the eldost son, born at Edin- 
argh 28th January 1784, becamy fourth earl, on the death of 
lus grandfather in 1801 Educated at Harrow achool, and at 
John’s college, Cambridgeslure, where he graduated A M in 
1804, ho subsequently visited severn) parts of the continont 
and Grecee, and, on his return, originated the Athenian So- 
ciety, which limited ita members to those who bad visted 
Athens, on which account he w stvled by Byron in his ‘ Eng- 
lish Bards,’ ‘the travelled thane, Atheman Aberdeen” He 
was chosen one of the 16 Scots reprosentative peers at the 
general election in 1800, rechosen in 1807, and invested with 
the order of the Thistle, 16th Maroh 1808 In July 1813, 
he was sent on # special mismon to Vienna, and was the 
means of bringing over Austra to the alliance with Britam 
against the Emperor Napoleon I He vweas present ut the 
battles of Liitzen and Buutzen = [t was in lus quarters that 
Moreau died after receiving at Dresden hw mortal wound 
He rode over the field of Le:psic in company with Humboldt, 
and he was present at Hanau. He it was also who prevaled 
upon Murat, King of Naples, to detach himself from his un- 
perlal brother-in-law, the great Napoleon In 1814 he was 
created Viscount Gordon of Aberdeen, in the peerage of the 
United Kingdom He was elected chancellor of King’s col- 
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1840, Mary, 2d daughtor of Georgo Baullie, Exq of Jervis- 
woude, and 2d sister of 10th ear) of Haddington, with issue, 
8 sons and 3 daughters The eldest son, George Lord 
Haddo, was born Dec. 10, 1841 

A brother of the 4th earl, Sur Alexander Gordon, K.C B , 
heutenant-colonel m the army, side-de-camp to his uncle 
Sir David Bard, and afterwards to the duke of Wellington, 
was killed at Waterloo. Another brother, Sir Robert Gordon, 
GC B, long an ambnsaador, died in 1847 


GORDON, ALEXANDER, stated by Knox and 
Wodrow to have been the only Popish prelate 
who jomed im the Reformation, was the son of 
John Lord Gordon, master of Huntly, by Marga- 
ret, natural daughter of King James the Fourth, 
and spent his youth m the company of James the 
Fifth, with whom he became a favourite He is 
supposed to have been educated abroad. During 
the absence of the bishop clect of Caithness in 
England, in 1514, that see was for a short time 
comnutted to his care On the death of Arch- 
bishop Dunbar, he was elected by the chapter to 
the vacant archbishopric of Glasgow, of which he 
was dispossessed by the earl of Arran, then gov- 
ernor of Scotland, who obtained a decision of the 
pope in favour of James Bethune, abbot of Ar- 
broath, but, in recompense, Gordon was by his 
Holiness created titular archbishop of Athens, and 
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shortly after, in November 1558, was by the earl 
of Arran made bishop of the Isles, and abbot of 
Inchaffray. He was also commendator of Icolm- 
kill, to the temporalities of which he had been ad- 
mitted on the 11th of the preceding March In 
1558 he ws translated to the sec of Galloway 
He was present in the parliament of July 1560, 
when popery was abolished as the national reli- 
gion, and readily acceded to the Reformation In 
January 1561 he subscribed, with others, the 
First Book of Discipline, by which he renounced 
both popery and prelacy, but with the saving pro- 
viso that the prelates who had already joined the 
canse should retain their bencfices during life In 
1562 he petitioned the General Assembly to be 
appointed supermtendent of Galloway, and in the 
subsequent December was put on the leet for that 
office, but was unsuccessfal m his olject, thongh 
ho was still continued as one of the commissioners 
for planting ministers and other office bearers im 
the church On 26th November 1565, having 
been previonsly sworn a privy councillor, he was 
made an extraordinary lord of session These 
diguities, says Knox, so uplifted him that he now 
refused the title of supeimtendent, for which he 
had some years ago humbly petitioned the Assem- 
bly, “‘and now he would no more be called over- 
looker or oversecr of Galloway, but bishop” TIis 
name appenrs at the hond granted to Bothwell on 
20th April 1567 The same year he resigned the 
rents of the see of Galloway into the kmg’s handa, 
in favour of his son, Mr John Gordon, who was 
then pursuing Is studies m France IIe after- 
wards jomed the party of the queen Accusations 
were upon several occasions brought in the As- 
sembly against him for not visiting his charge, and 
neglect of duty in preaching and planting kirks, 
and, in 1568, he was inhibited from exercising any 
functions in the church 

In June 17, 1571, he preached in the pulpit of 
John Knox, at the desire of the lords who had met 
at Edinburgh in arms for the queen's defence 
During the captivity of the unfortunate Mary he 
made several Journeys into England, to treat with 
the English commissioners on her behalf In An- 
gust 1578 he was ordered by the Assembly to he 
excommunicated, for non-appearance to their cita 
tions In 1575 he appeared before the Assembly, 
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and gave verbal answers to the charges brought 
against him, and made due submission otherwise, 
when he was restored to his functions, excepting 
as a commuasiouer of visitation Ho died in 1576 
By his wife, Barbara Logie, danghter of the laird 
of Logie, he had John Gordon, the subject of the 
following notice, Tawrence Gordon, lord of Glen- 
luce, two other sons, and a daughter 

GORDON, Jonn, D D , a learned divine of the 
Church of England, eldest son of the preceding, 
was born in Scotland in 1544, and studied “ phi- 
losophie and other sciences” in St Leonard's col- 
lege, St Andrews, and Bihol college, Oxford 
In June 1565 he was sent by his fnther to France, 
to complete his education at the desre of Mary 
queen of Scots, who allowed him a yearly pen- 
sion, for his better maintenance in that kingdom 
Ile attended the universities of Paria and Orleans, 
and soon became celebrated for his acquirementa, 
particularly for his skill in the onental languages 
Tn a chaiter of the bishopric of Galloway, and 
abbey of Tongland, conferred npon him dining his 
stay in France, on the resignation of his father, in 
order to preserve the revennes in the family, lis 
knowledge of Hebrew, Chaldaic, Syriac, Greek, 
and Latin, 1s specially commended 

After fimshing lis studies, it appears that he 
became an attendant of the prince of Conde, who 
was slain at RBiissac im 1569 Coming over to 
England he entered the retinue of the duke of 
Norfolk, on whose imprisonment he attended for a 
short time on Queen Mary during her captivity, 
and by her was sent back, with high recommenda- 
tions, to France, where he was appointed gentleman 
in ordinary to King Charles the Ninth He held 
the same office in the household of Henry the 
Third and Henry the Fourth From each of these 
sovereigns he had a yearly pension of four hun- 
dred French crowns In 1568, he and the bishop 
of Ross, with the Lords Livingstone and Boyd, 
went to York as commisaoners for Queen Mary, 
to meet the English commiassionera, ind answer 
the accusations brought againat her by the regent 
Murray He afterwards returned to France, 
where, during the dreadful massacre of Pais, in 
1572, he was mstrumental in saving many of his 
countrymen of the Reformed religion, to which he 
himself belonged Two years thereafter, he had 
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Avignon, in presence of the bishop of that see, and 
seven other prelates, against the principal Rabbi 
of the Jewish synagogue in that place, called Rab- 
bi Benetrius, which disputation was afterwards 
published In 1601 he again appeared as a public 
disputant against Cardinal Peron, and other Ro- 
man Catholic divines, on which occasion he was 
assistod by Tilenus and Dumoulin, and completely 
overpowered his oppouenta by his learning and 
skill in argument This disputation had been ap- 


pointed by Henry the Fourth, with the view of 


converting his sister, the duchess of Lorraine, to 


the Romish Faith At the earnest entreaty of 


that priucess, Gordon was induced to come for- 
ward, and the result was, that the duchess was 
more confirmed than ever in the truth of the Re- 
formed religion, to which she adbered till hes 
death 

On the accession of James the Sixth to the 
throwe of England, his majesty sent for Gordon 
from Frauce, and in October 1608 made him dean 


of Salisbury, with the episcopal jurisdiction of 


eighty parilies He was present, by the king’s 
appointment, at a conference, which his majesty 
held at Hampton Court with the bishops and 
others of the clergy, and 1s mentioned in a trea- 
tise, afterwards published by William Barlow, 
dean of Chester, as one “whom his mayestic sin- 
gled out with a speciall encomiam, that he wns a 
man weill travelled in the auncicnts,” &e In 
1605, he received the degree of D D , at Oxford, 
in the king’s presence, on his majesty’s first visit 
to that university He died in his triennial visi- 
tation at Lewson Honse, in Dorsetshire, on Sep- 
tember 3d, 1619, in his 75th year, and was buried 
in the choir of the Cathedral church of Salisbury 
He was twice married first, m 1576, to the wi- 
dow Anthonette de Marolles, by whom he obtain- 
ed the lordship of Longormes in France; and, 
sesondly, in 1594, to Genevieve Betan, daughter 
of the first president of the court of parliament in 
Brittany, by whom he had an only daughter, Lou- 
ise, married to Sir Robert Gordon of Gordons- 
tonn, the historian of the Sutherland family 
His works are 


Aasertionis pro vera vere Eooleele nota Rupell. 1608, 8vo, 
Anti-torto-Bellarminus, sive refutatio Calumniarum, Men- 
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Regam illibatamque Famam 
Serenisa, Principis Jacobi Mag. Britannia, &o. Regis. Lond. 
1610, 4to, 

The Conformity of the Ceremonies of the Church of Eng- 
land, with the ensamples of the Scriptures and Primitive 
Church Lond. 1612, fol 

The Peace of the Communion of the Church of England. 
Lond. 1612, 4to. 

The Doctnne of Divinity, gathered out of the Word of 
God. Lond 1618, fol. 


GORDON, James, DD, a learned Jesuit, of 
the noble family of that name, was born in Scot- 
land, yn 15648 He received his education at 
Rome, where he entered the order of the Jesulta, 
September 20, 1563, and in 1569 was created 
DD _ Ve was professor of Hebrow and divinity, 
for ucarly fifty years, at Rome, Paris, Bourdeaux, 
Pont a Mousson, and other parts of Europe, and 
acquired great reputation for his learning and 
xcuteness He visited England and Scotland as a 
missionary, and was twice imprisoned foi his zeal 
in making converts Tie was also frequently em- 
ployed hy the general of his order in negociating 
their affuirs, having every requisite qualification 
for such a duty He 1 described by Alegambe as 
a sunt, but Dodd, iu his Church History, gives a 
very different character of um According to the 
latter, he was much addicted to dissipation, though 
strict in observing all the austerities of hia order 
He died at Paris, April 16, 1620 His only wn- 
tings are ‘Controversiarum Fidel Epitomes,’ in 
three vols 8vo, the first printed at Limoges, 1612, 
the second at Paris, and the third at Cologne, in 
1620 

GORDON, James, another learned Jesult, of 
the family of Lesmore, was born at or near Aber- 
deen in 1558 He was successively principal of 
the College of the Jesuits at Toulouse and Bour- 
deaux, and confessor to Louis XTII He died at 
Paris, November 17, 1641 He was author of the 
following works 


Opus Chronologicum Col Agr 1614, fol, 

Chronologia ab Orbe condito ad annum Christ: 1617 Aug. 
Rot. 1617, fol. 

De Catholica veritate, diatriba. Burdig 1628, 12mo. 

Bibha Sacra cum Commentaris, &. Paria, 1682, 8 
vola, fol. 

Theologis Moral, Tomus pror Paris, 1684. 

Opuscala Tria, Chronologicam, Historicum, Geographi- 
cum. Col. Agr 1636, 8vo, 


GORDON, Sm Ropsenrr, of Gordonstoun, bar- 
onet, author of the ‘Genealogical History of the 
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Family of Sutherland,’ was born at Dunrobin, 
May 14, 1580. He was the fourth son of the 
eleventh earl of Sutherland, by Lady Jean Gor- 
don, danghter of the fourth earl of Huntly, who 
had been first married to the carl of Bothwell 
In 1598 he-was sent with his brother to the o- 
versity of St Andrews, where they remained six 
months, and afterwards finished their education at 
Edinburgh In January 1603 hoe went over to 
France to study the civil law, and pei fect himself 
i all the accomplishments of a gentleman, and 
remained there till October 1605, when he return- 
ed home In 1606 he was appointed a gentleman 
of the privy chamber to King James tho Sixth 
In 1609 ho was knighted, and received a pension 
of £200 sterling a-year for life out of the exche- 
quer of England In Fcbruary 1613 he married 
at London Louisa, only daughter and heiress of 
Dr John Gordon, dean of Salisbury, with whom 
ho received the lordslup of Glenluce and othe: 
large possessions, both mm France and Scotland 
On the death of his brother in 1615 he became 
guardian and tutor of his nephew, John, tlurteenth 
earl of Sutherland Ina March of the same year, 
having attended the kmwg to Cambuidge, he re- 
celved, with several other noblemen and gentle- 
men, the degree of MA, which was conferred 
upon thom with great solemnity In 1617 James 
I came to Scotland for the first time since his 
accession to the English throne, and as he was 
accompanied by a great number of the English 
nobility, all sorts of sports, shows, recreations, and 
exercises were performed for their entertaimment 
Amongst others, there was a competition of archery 
in the garden of Holyrood, when Sir Robert Gor- 
don gained the prize, being a silver arrow He 
remained in Scotland for some time, and having 
settled his affuirs in Sutherland, in November 1619 
he returned with his family to England, and m 
the succeeding May visited France, when he dis- 
posed of his property of Longormes to Walter 
Stewart, because he could not attend to his estates 
in the three kingdoms of England, Scotland, and 
France In 1621 he returned to Sutherland, when 
he relieved the estates of tho earl of a great amount 
of debt with which they were burdened, to the 
basard of his own property, for which he cared 
little so that the house of Sutherland might flour- 





ish In 1628, the earl of Caithness being pro- 
claimed a rebel, Sir Robert Gordon received a 
commisaion from the privy council to proceed with 
fire and sword against him, when he took posses- 
sion of Castle Sinclair, the chicf residence of the 
earls of Caithness, which had been abandoned by 
the earl, who had fled to the Orkneys Having 
quicted the county of Caithness, he returned with 
his army into Sutherland, and soon after went 
back to the court in England 

In 1624 he was appomted one of the commia- 
sioncra of the estates of the young duke of Lennox, 
and two years thereafter, one of his grace’s cura- 
tora On the accession of Charles I lhe was con- 
tinned im his oflice of a gentleman m ordinary of 
the king’s privy chamber, and im 1625, when bis 
majesty created the order of baruncts of Nova 
Scotia, Sir Robert Gordon was made the first bar- 
onet, when he obtuined a charter of the barony of 
Gordon in that province 

In August 1629 he was appointed sheriff of In- 
verness, and in May 1680 was rent by the lords 
of the council with Sir William Seton into the 
north to quell some distui bances that had broken 
out in that quarter On the 18th of July the 
same ycar lie was, by James, duke of Lennox, 
lord high chamberlam of Scotland, appointed his 
vice-chamberlam during bis absence in France 
After having governed the earldom of Sutherland 
with great moderation, judgment, and discretion 
for fifteen years, he resigned the admuustration of 
the same to his nephew, the carl, on tus attaining 
his majority m November 1680 At the corona 
tion of Charles I in Scotland im 1633, he, as vice 
chamberlain, with four curls’ sons, carried the 
king’s train from the castle to the abbey , and the 
next year he was sworn of his majesty’s privy 
council in Scotland Sir Robert died in 1656, In 
his 76th year Jie was the ancestor of the family 
of Gordonstoun, to whom he bequeathed a large 
estate 10 the county of Elgin, and now represented 
by Sir Wilham Gordon Cumming, baronet His 
‘Genealogicn! History of the carldom of Suther- 
land, from its origin to the year 1680,’ with a 
continuation by Gilbert Gordon of Sallach, to the 
y car 1651, was published in 1818, from the original 
manuscripts um the possession of the marchioness 
of Stafford, afterwards duchess of Sutherland A 
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catalogue of the singular and curious library ori- | slon of the representative of the family, Mr. Gor- 


ginally formed between 1610 and 1650, drawn up 
by Sir Robert, was published in 1815. 

GORDON, Rosrrt, of Straloch, an eminent 
geographical and antiquarian writer, second son 
of Sir gobn Gordon of Pitlurg, was born at Kin- 
muudy, Aberdeenshire, September 14, 1580 His 
father was held in such high estimation by James 
the Sixth, that hc was invited by that monarch to 
the baptism of his son, Prince Charles He was 
educated at Marischal college, Aberdeen, (found- 
od In 1698, by George, fifth earl Marischal,) and 
was the first graduate of that university In 
1598, to complete his studics, he went to Paris, 
and returned home on lus father’s death in 1600 
Exght years afterwards, on his marriage with a 
danghter of Alexander Irvine of Lenturk, he 
bought the estate of Straloch in his native county, 
and thenceforth devoted his attention chiefly to 
geographical and antiquarian pursaits In 1619 
he succeeded his brother in the estate of Pit- 
lurg In 1641, at the request of Charles the 
First, ho undertook the correction and superm- 
tendence of a complete Atlas of Scotland, which 
was published in 1648, by the celebrated map 
publishers, the Messrs Bleau of Amsterdam, with 
a dedication to Sir John Scott of Scotstarvet A 
socond edition appeared in 1655, and a third in 
1664 This work, styled ‘Theatram Scotim,’ com- 
prises forty-six maps, seven of which wore exccnt- 
ed, mostly from actual survey and mensuration, 
by Mr Gordon himself, who appended interesting 
descriptions aud treatises on the antiquities of 
Scotland, &c Besides this work, he wrote a crit- 
ical letter in Latin to Mr David Buchanan, con- 
taining Strictures on the Histories of Boece, Buch- 
anan, and Knox, and on Buchanan's treatise, 
‘De Jure Regni apnd Scotos,’ a preface in- 
tended for Spottiswood’s History, and various 
other pieces, some of which have been printed 
in the Spalding Club volumes. He likewise 
compiled a History of the family of Gordon, and 
collected matenals for a History of his own 
times, which he did not live to complete. He 
ied in August 1661, in the Sist year of his age. 
lils portrait by Jamesone is preserved in the pub- 
lic hall of Marischal college, Aberdeen There is 
also one by the same celebrated artist in posses- 
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don-Cuming-Skene of Pitlurg aud Dyce. From 


an engraving in Smith’s Iconographia Seotica, the 
subjuined woodcut is taken 





Hw fifth son, Mr James Gordon, mimster of 
Rothnemay, assisted him in his geographical la- 
bours, and prepared from his papers a ‘ History of 
Scote Affairs from 1687 to 1641,’ which has been 
printed by the Spalding Club, m3 vols He also 
published a highly curious map of Edinburgh, with 
views of some of the then chief buildings of that 
city, when it was chiefly confined to the ridge of 
the old town Ie constructed also a plan of the 
cities of Old and New Aberdeen, which was en- 
graved in Holland at the expense of tho corpora- 
tion, who presented Mr Cordon with a allk hat, 
and a silver cup, weighing twenty ounces, besides 
making & donation to his lady To accompany 
lis plan he wrote a ‘ Description of bothe towns 
of Aberdeen,’ which has been printed in ene of 
the volumes of the Spalding Club Le also com- 
posed, in 1646, a comprehensive book of practical 
divinity 

GORDON, Patrick, author of the ‘Famous 
Historie of the renowned and valant Robert the 
Bruce,’ was, about the beginning of the seven- 
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teenth century, according to Dempster, employed 
as the king’s envoy to Poland Mr. Pinkerton 
supposes him to have been a man of property, a 
conclusion which Dr Irving conjectures seems to 
have been drawn from Gordon’s styling himself 
gentleman But, as Waterhouse observes in his 
‘Humble Apology for Learning and Learned Men,’ 
published in 16538, ‘‘ all men learnedly bred, and 
members of universitics and houses of law, are by 
consent of Christendom, as well as our own na- 
tion, accounted gentlemen, and warranted to write 
themselves so, be their extract how moan and ig- 
note soever” The memorials preserved of Pa- 
trick Gordon are very scanty He was the author 
of the following poems, ‘Neptunus Britannicus 
Corydonis De Luctuoso Nenrici Principia Obi- 
tu,’ London, 1618 , ‘Tho famous Historic of Pen- 
ardo and Lasso, otherwise called the Warre of 
Love and Ambition, doone in heroik verse,’ Dort, 
1615 , to this poem a pancgyrical sonnet by 
Drummond is prefixed, ‘ The famous Historie of 
the renowned and valiant Prince Robert, surnamed 
the Bruce, King of Scotland, and of sundrie other 
valiant knights, both Scots and English, enlarged 
with an addition of the Scottishe Kings lineallie 
descended from him, to Charles now Prince A 
Historic both pleasant and profitable, set forthe 
and done in herok verse by Patrick Gordon, 
Gentleman,’ Dort, 1615, 4to, Edinburgh, 1718, 
12mo, Glasgow, 1758, 12mo Both these poems 
in English are incomplete, consisting only of the 
first book each The history of Bruce, which 1s of 
considerable length, and written in the octave 
stanza, contams some striking passnges, though 
not as a whole entitled to be considered a work of 
much merit, possessing, 1s Dr Irving observes, 
neither the dignity of an epic poem, nor the au- 
thenticity of a historical narration 

GORDON, Jonn, first viscount Kenmure, 2 
nobleman emment for his picty, was the son of 
Sir Robert Gordon of Lochinvar, in Galloway, by 
his wife, Lady Isabel Ruthven, daughter of the 
first earl of Gowne, and was born about 1599 
The family to which he belonged were celebrated 
for their attachment to Presbyterian principles, 
and he himself was the friend of Welch, Gillespie, 
Livingston, and Rutherford After finishing his 
studies, ho travelled on the continent, and while 
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there he resided in the house of the famous John 
Welch, who was then settled as a minister at St 
Jean d’Angely in France, having been banished 
from Scotland for his connection with the proceed- 
ings of the General Assembly held at Aberdeen in 
1605 On his return home Kenmure exerted 
himself with success in getting Anwoth, the parish 
in which the family residence was situated, dis- 
joined from two other parishes with which it was 
united, and, through his inflnence, Mr Samuel 
Rutherford was appoimted minister of the new 
charge in 1627, which his lordship ever after con- 
sidered the most meritonous action of his life 

He succeeded his father im the family estates 
nnd honours in November 1628, and having pre- 
ferrod a claim, in right of his mother, to the earl- 
dom of Gowrie, attsunted for treason, he sold the 
barony of Stitchell, the ancient mberitance of his 
house, in order to obtain the means of bribiug the 
duke of Buckingham to support his pretensions, 
and 18 said to have given the price to hus grace the 
evening before his assassination by Felton, in con- 
sequence of which he not only lost his money, but 
was disappomted in his object IIe had previously 
marricd Lady Jane Campbell, sister to the cele- 
brated marquis of Argyle, beheaded in 1661, a 
lady of uncommon picty and worth, by whom he 
had several children, only one of whom, a son, 
survived him, but died a minor in 1639 

At the coronation of Charlies the First m 1633, 
Sir John Gordon was created viscount of Kenmure 
and lord of Lochinvar, by patent dated May 8 of 
that year He attended the parliament which 
inet at Edinburgh im the succeeding June, but was 
present only the first day , for, not wishing to jom 
those who opposed the king’s measures relative to 
the church, lest he should displease his miyesty, he 
withdrew, under pretence of indisposition, and re- 
tired to his residence at Kenmure castle, a pro- 
ceeding which afterwards caused him the most 
poignant regret Private business called him 
again to Edmburgh, m August, 1634, but in a 
few days he returned home in very bad health, 
which increased till the 12th September, when he 
died at Kenmure in Ins 35th year He was at- 
tended on his deathbed by Mr Samuel Rutherford, 
who wrote a tract entitled ‘The last and heavenly 
Speeches and glorious Departure of John Viscount 
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Kenmure,’ printed in Edinburgh in 1649, ‘by 
Evan Tyler, printer to the king’s most excellent 
majesty,’ and reprinted at Edinburgh in 1827, 
with an introductory memoir of Lord Kenmnre by 
Mr Thomas Murray, author of ‘The Literary 
History of Galloway’ Rutherford also composed 
a long clegiac poom on his death, entitled ‘In 
Joanem Gordonum Kenmurii Vicecomitem Apo- 
theosis,’ which still remains in manuscript To 
this nobleman Rutherford dedicated his first work, 
‘Exercitationes Apologeticm pro Divina Gratia, 
contra Armininm,’ &c An interesting account of 
Lord Kenmaore’s resigned behaviour during his 
last {ness is inserted In Howie's ‘Scots Worthies ’ 
Lady Kenmure, Ins widow, wns, on 21st Septem- 
ber, 1640, married to the Hon Sir Marry Mont- 
gomery of Giffen, second son of Alexander, sixth 
earl of Eglinton, without issnc She was tlie 
constant correspondent of Rutherford, the last 
of whose Ictters to her is dated in September 
1639 Sho attained to grent age, and was alive 
in 1672 

GORDON, WurttaM, or Earraton, an emi- 
nent supporter of the Covenant, sco ante, p 325 

GORDON, Ronrrt, founder of an hospital at 
Aberdeen, son of Arthur Gordon, advocate in Ed- 
iuburgh, the ninth son of Robert Gordon of Stra- 
loch, whoso life is given on page 329, was born 
about 1665 In early life he travelled on the Con- 
tinent, where he spent his patrimony, amounting 
to about cleven hundred pounds He afterwards 
went to Dantzic, where he engaged in trade, and, 
having acquired a small fortune, he returned to 
Scotland about the begmning of the 18th century, 
and went to reside at Aberdeen Though styled 
merchant—a title in that city bestowed on any 
mere shopkeeper,—he does not appear to have 
entered into bnusincss Ile was noted for his cx- 
treme parsimony,—arising, it is said, from a dis- 
appointment in love, which enabled him at his 
death to bequeath a sum of £10,300, for the pur- 
pose of erecting and maintaining an hospital at 
Aberdeen, which is called after bis name, for the 
education and support of a cortain number of boys, 
the sons of decayed merchants and guild brethren 
of that burgh. He died in January 1782 

GORDON, ALExanpenr, an antiquarian writer 
of some note, an accomplished draughtsman, and 
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excellent Greek scholar, was born in Scotland 

about the end of the seventeenth century, but the 
precise date of his birth has not been recorded. 

While yet young, he visited various parts of the 
Continent, and resided in Italy for some years. 

After his return he published various works, a list 
of which is subjomed In 1736 he was appointed 
secretary to the society for the enconragement of 
learning, with a salary of fifty pounds He after- 
vards acted for a short time as secretary to the 
Egyptian club, which was composed of persons 
who had visited Egypt In 1739 he succeeded 
Dr Stukely as sccretary to the Antiquarian Soci- 
ety, which situation he resigued in 1741, when he 
went with Governor Glen to Carolina in North 
Amcrica, where besides recciving a grant of land, 

he was appointed registrar of the province, made 
a justice of peace, and filled several other offices 

IIe died there about 1750, leaving a large estate 
to his family 7 

His works are 


Ttaneranuin Septentronale, or, A Journey through mont of 
the Counties of Scotland, and those in the north of England 
In two parts. Tllustrated with 66 copperplates. Part 1 
An account of Roman Antiquities found and collected on that 
Journey , 2 An account of the Danish Invamons of Scotland, 
and the Monuments crected thero, on the different defeats of 
that people. Lond 1726, fol Additions and Corrections, 
by way of Supplement, containing sevoral Dissortations on, 
and Descriptions of, Roman Antiquities duscovered in Scot- 
land, since publishing the said Itinerary Together with Ob- 
servations on other ancient monuments found in the north of 
England, never beforo published. Lond. 1782, fol. A Latin 
edition of this Work, with tle Supplement, was printed in 
Holland, 1781 

The Lives of Pope Alexander VI and his son Cesar Bor- 
gia, comprehending the Wars in the Reigns of Charles VIII 
and Lous XII, Kings of France, and the Chief ‘Lransactions 
and Revolutions in Italy from 1492 to1516, with an Appen- 
dix of Original Papers. Lond. 1729, fol. 

A Complete History of the Ancicnt Amphitheatres, more 
particularly regarding the Architecture of these buildings, and 
in particular that of Vorousa, by the Marquis Scipio Maffu. 
Translated from the Italian 1730, 8vo. Afterwards en- 
larged in a 2d edition 

Twenty five Plates of Mummies, Obeluska, and other Egyp- 
tian Antiquities, with two Essays towards explaming the 
Hieroglyphical Figures on the Coffins of two of the most an- 
cient Mummies belonging to Captam William Lethieullier 
Lond 1787, fol. 


GORDON, Tuomas, an industrious political 
writer, the son of the proprietor of Gairloch, in 
the parish of Kelle, stewartry of Kirkcudbright, 
was born there towards the close of the 17th cen- 
tury After receiving a university education, ei- 
ther at Aberdeen or 8t Andrews, it is uncertain 
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which, he settled in London as a classical teacher 

He afterwards commenced party writer, and is 
said to have been employed by the earl of Oxford 
1a Queen Anne’s reign He first distinguished 
himself in the Bangorian Controversy by publish- 
\ng two pamphlets im defence of Bishop Hoadly, 
which recommended him to Mr Trenchard, a zca- 
lous writer on the Whig side, the author of a work 
entitled ‘The Natural History of Superstition,’ 
who engaged him as his amanuensis, and after- 
wards admitted him into partnership as an author 

In January 1720 they began to publish in con- 
Junction a weekly political paper, entitled ‘The 
Independent Whig,’ which was continued for a 
year, and was renewed by Gordon after Mr 

Trenchard’s death In November of the sano 
year they began m the London, and subsequently 
m the British Journal, a series of papers on pub- 
lic subjects, under the name of ‘Cato’s Letters,’ 
which were afterwards collected imto four vol- 
umes, and reached a second edition in 1737 

These two publications, and especially the § Inde- 
pendent Whig,’ were directed against tho Inei- 
archy of the Church of England, and had an ex- 
press tendency to biing all religion into contempt 

Having been taken into the pay of Su Robert 
Walpole, Gordon wrote several pamphlets in do- 
fence of lis administiation, for which that mini- 
ster procured him the place of comnussioner of 
wine licenses In 1728 appeared lus translation 
of Tacitus, in two vols folio, which, with his vo- 
sion of the works of Sallnat, published im 1744, 
has contributed more than his political writings to 
preserve hisname He diced July 28, 1750, at the 
age of sixty His works are 

Works of Tacitus, translated into English, with Discourses 
on the same, J.ond 1728-81, 2 vols. fol. 

The Independent Whig, or, a Defence of Pnmitive Chrs- 
tianity, agninat the exorbitant claims and encroachments of 
fanatical and disaffected Clergymen [ond 1782, 2 vola 

Translation of the Works of Sallust into English Lond 
1744, 4to. 

A short Review of the Pamphlet entitled, Considerations 
on the Law of Forfeitures for High Treason By Mr Charles 
Yorke. 1746, 8vo. 

Cato’s Letters, or Essavs on Liberty, Civil and Religious, 
and other important subjects. Lond 1718, 4 vols. 12mo 
In association with John I renchard, Esq 

Two Collections of Tracts, the first entitled, A Cordial for 
Low Spirits. Lond. 1750, 8 vols. 12mo. 2d, The Pillars of 


Prieatoraft and Orthodoxy shaken [ond 1750, 2 vols. 12mo 
Piain Serinons on Practical Subjects. [ond 1788, 2 vols 
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GORDON, Lorp Grorex, whose name is in- 
separably connected with the celebrated riots of 
1780, 8d son of Cosmo George, 3d duke of Gor- 
don, was born in December 1750 At an early 
period of hfe he entered the navy, in which he 
rose to the rank of lieutenant, but qutted the 
service during the American war In 1774 he 
was returned member for Ludgershall, a pocket 
borough, belonging to Lord Melbourne, which 
place he represented for several sessiona, render 
ing himself conspicuous by his zonlous opposition 
to ministers As, however, he animadverted with 
great freedom and often with great wit, ou the 
proceedings of both sides of the Tlouse, 1t was 
usual at that period to say, ‘that there were three 
parties :n parliament, the ministry, the opposition, 
and Lord George Goidon " 

A bill introduced by Sir George Saville having, 
in 1778, pasacd the legislature, for the relict of 
Roman Catholica from certain penalties and disa- 
bilities, the excitement produced throughout the 
countiy in consequence was immense, and numer- 
ous souictics were formed, and, among others, the 
Protestant Association ut London, of which Lord 
George Gordon was elected president in Novem- 
ber 1779, for the purpose of endeavouring to pro- 
cure its repeal On the 2d of June 1780 lus 
lordship headed a vast multitude, consisting of the 
members of the Protestant Association, and about 
one hundred thousand of the excited mhabitants 
of the metropolis, im procession to the Honse of 
Commons, to present a petition against the ob- 
nowous measure This gave lise to a dreadful 
riot, which lasted for several diys, and which was 
not suppressed 111] after the destiuction of many 

Yatholic chapels and dwclling-honuses, the pmson 
of Newgate, and the mansion of the chief justice, 
Lord Mansfield At one time, the King’s Bench, 
Fleet Prison, Borough Chunk, and Surry Bride- 
well, were all m flames at once, and the prisoners, 
with the inmates of Newgate, set at liberty to jon 
the mob im the work of devastation On Friday 
the 9th a warrant of the privy council was issued 
for the arrest of Lord George Gordon, charged 
with high treason, in attempting to raise and levy 
war and Insurrection against the king Hs trial 
took place on 6th February following, when no 
evidence being adduced of treasonable design, his 
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lordship was necessarily acquitted. On this occa- 
sion he had for his counsel Mr , afterwar’s Lord, 
Kenyon, and the Hon. Thomas Erskine, after- 
wards lord chancellor. 

Lord George's subsequent conduct could only 
be regarded by all rational men as that of an 
insane and dangerous enthusiast In May 1786 
he was excommunicated by the archbishop of Can- 
terbury for contempt, for refusing to come forward 
as a witness in a court of law He then published 
a ‘Letter from Lord George Gordon to the Attor- 
ney General of England, in which the motives of 
his Lordship’s public conduct from the beginning 
of 1780 to the present time are vindicated,’ 1787, 
8vo In Apmil of that ycar two prosecutions were 
brought against him at the instance of the Crown, 
for a libel on the queen of France, the unfortunate 
Maric Antoinette, and the French ambassador, and 
for preparing and presenting a petition reflecting 
on the laws and criminal justice of the country 
Being convicted on both charges, he was scn- 
tenced to imprisonment for two years on the one, 
and for three years on the other, to pay a fine of 
five hundred pounds, and find securities for his 
good behaviour In the uiterval between the ver- 
dict and the passing of the sentence, Lord George 
retired to Holland, where, however, he was ar- 
rested, and conveyed to England After residing 
for some time in Birmingham, he was, in December 
1788, apprehended and committed to Newgate, 
where ho spent the remainder of his days In 
July 1789 he addressed a petition to the National 
Assembly of Franco, praying for its interference 
in his favour with the British government But 
Lord Grenvillo, then secretary of state for foreign 
affairs, acquainted those who made application on 
his behalf, that their wishes could not be com- 
phed with, of which Lord George was duly in- 
formed From this time the lonely hours of his 
confinement were devoted to reading, and the 
study of ancient and modern history He died 
November 1, 1793, of a fever, and his last mo- 
ments were embittered by the knowledge that he 
could not be bunod amongst the Jews, whose reli- 
gion he had, some time before his apprehension, 
embraced, and all the rites and duties of which he 
sealously performed He was kept in confine- 


of imprisonment, in consequence of not being able 
to obtain the necessary security for his enlarge- 
ment. 

GORDON, Rosrrt, DD, an eminent mini- 
ster and one of the fathers of the Free protestiag 
church of Scotland, was born in the parish of 
Glencairn, Dumfries-shire, in 1786 His first ap- 
pointment was that of assistant master in the 
Perth academy Having carly distinguished him- 
self by the depth and accuracy of his mathemati- 
cal knowledge, he was employed by Sir David 
Brewster to write the articles on Euclid, Geo- 
graphy, and Meteorology for the Edinburgh En- 
cyclopedia. In 1816 he was presented by Lord 
Gray to the pamsh of Kinfauns near Perth, and in 
1820 was translated to the old Chapel of Ease in 
St Cuthbert’s pansh, Bucclench Strect, Edin- 
burgh, which soon proving too small for the 
crowded congregation which assembled to hear 
him, Hope Park church (also a Chapel of Easc) 
in that city was erected for him Jn 1825 he was 
translated to the New North church of Edinburgh, 
and in 1880 to the High chuech of that city, a 
charge considered the first in the Church of Scot- 
land Naturally of a humble and retiring dispo- 
sition, ho never made himself conspicuous in 
church politics, but when he publicly declared his 
adherence to the principles and policy of the non- 
intrusion party in the church, perhaps no other 
name in Scotland carned with it so much weight 
among the educated and reflecting classes of his 
countrymen His intrepidity and unswerving firm 
ness in the cause of truth caused him to mako his 
appearance at the bar of the court of session on 
16th June 1839, to give the comfort of his presence 
to the presbytery of Dunkeld, when they were 
called up to reccive the censure of the civil court 
for disregarding an interdict in the settlement of a 
minister in the parish of Letbendy At the con- 
vocation in Edinburgh in November 1842, of 
twelve hundred ministers and elders specially as- 
sembled to consider the crisis in the Church of 
Scotland, which appeared to render a diaruption 
inevitable, Dr Gordon was called upon to preside. 
The solemn words of his address gave a fitting 
tone and character to the procecdings on that mo- 
mentous occasion The author of the ‘Ten Years’ 


ment ten monthea longer than his prescribed term | Conflict’ has well described it as “an addrens 
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whose deep solemnity and unstudied yet dignified 
simplicity made it come home to every heart like 
the words of a martyr’s confession” At the dis- 
ruption in the following May, he was one of the 
ministers who left the Established Church, and he 
was followed by almost the whole of his congrega- 
tion He died 21st October 1858, universally 
lamented. Asa preacher Dr Gordon stood in the 
very front rank of the Scottish ministry of his time 
After his death, was published from his sermons, 
a valuable and important work, entitled ‘ Chnat 
as made known to the Ancient Church,’ vols 1 
and fi embracing the historical books of Scripture, 
in 1854, demy 8vo, and vols im and iv the pro- 
phetic books in 1855 

GougLay, a surname orginally English, and evidently de- 
rived from lands of that name. According to Edinund Howe's 
History of Engiand (p. 153), Ingelramus de Gourlay accom- 
panied William the Lion to Scotland about 1174, after hw 
captivity, and 1s mentioned in a charter by that monarch 
about 1200 Ho was the progenitor ofall the Scottish Gourlave. 
His son, Hugo de Gourlay, appears to have been possensod of 
lands both in Fife and the Lothians, and lus descendants 
were styled of Kincraig, in the parwsh of Kilconquhar in the 
former county, an estate which still belongs to the family 
The name of his great-grandson, William de Gourlay de Ba- 
gally, is mentioned in the Ragman Roll, as one of those barons 
who swore fealty to Edward the First of Fngland, in 1296 


Gow, a surname derived from a Gaeho word siguity my 
Smith. Cowan, when not a modulation of Colquhoun, 1s 
tlhe same word as Gowan, and has the same meanmg Tlic 
surnaine M‘Gowan 1s the Enghsh Smithson “The Gows,” 
says Lower, in his easy on English Surnames, (vol 1 p. 
104,) “* were once as numcrous in Scotland as the Smiths in 
England, and would be so at thin time had not many of 
them, at a very recent date, transluted the nunc to Smith” 


GOW, Nei1, renowned for his skill in playing 
the violin, of humble ongin, was boin at Inver, 
near Dunkeld, Perthsmre, March 22,1727 He 
early displayed a taste for music, and was almost 
entirely self-taught till ubout lis thirteenth year, 
when he received some instructions fiom Job» 
Cameron, an attendant of Sir George Stewart of 
Grandtully. Hus progress as & musician was sill- 
gularly rapid. <A public trial having been pro- 
posed amongst a few of the best performers in 
that part of the country, young Neil was prevailed 
on to engage in the contest, when the prize was 
decreed to him, the judge, who was blind, declar- 
ing that “he could distinguish the stroke of Neil's 
bow among a hundred players” Having obtained 
the notice, first, of the Athol family, and after- 
wards of the duchess of Gordon, he was soon in- 
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troduced to the admiration of the fashionable 
world, and enjoyed the countenance and distin- 
guished patronage of the principal nobility and 
gentry of Scotland till his death As a performer 
on the violin he was unequalled ‘The livelier 
urs” says Dr M‘Knight, in the Scots Magazine 
for 1809, **whigh belong to the class of what are 
called the strathspey and reel, and which have 
long been peculiar to the northern part of the 
island, assumed in his hand a style of spirit, fire, 
and beauty, which had never been heard before 
There 18 perhaps no specics whatever of music 
executed on the violin, in which the characteristic 
expression depends more on the power of the bow, 
particularly in what is called the upward or re- 
turmug stroke, than the Ilighland reel Tere, 
wcordingly, was Gow’s foite Tis bow-hand, as 
a suitable instrument of his genus, was uncom- 
monly powerful, and where the note produced by 
the up-bow was often feeble and indistinct m 
other hands, it was struck in his playing with a 
strength and certainty which never failed to sur- 
prise and delight the skilful hearer To this ex- 
traordinary power of tlic bow, m the hand of this 
great original genius, inust be ascribed the smeu- 
lar felicity of expression which he gave to all jus 
music, and the native Highland gout of certun 
tunes, such as ‘ Tullochgorum,’ im which fis taste 
and style of bowing could never be exactly reached 
hy any other performer We may add the effect 
of the sudden shout with which he frequently ac- 
companied his playmg m the qmck tunes, and 
Which seemed imstantly to electrify the dancers, 
inspiring them with new life and energy, and 
rousing the spirits of the most manmate “ 

Neil Gow excelled also m the compornition of 
Scottish melodies , and his sets of the older tunes, 
and vaiious of his own airs, were prepared tor 
publication by his sou Nathamel In private lifo 
Neil Gow was distinguished by his unpietending 
manners, his homely humour, strong good sense 
and knowledge of the world — His figure was vig- 
orous and manly, and the expression of his coun- 
tenance spuited and imtelligent Tis whole ap- 
pearance exhibited so charactenstic a model of a 
Scottish Highlander, that his portrait was at one 
period to be found 1n all paits of the country A 
woodcut of it 18 subjomed 
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Four admirable likenesses of him were pamted by 
the lato Sir [Uonry Racburn, one for the County 
Hall, Perth, and the others for the duke of Athol, 
Lord Gray, and the Hon William Maale, created 
in 1881 Lord Panmure Tis portrait was also in- 
troduced into the view of a ‘Highland Wedding,’ 
by Mr Allan, with that of Donald Gow, his bro- 
ther, who nsually accompanied him on the violon- 
cello 

Neil Gow died at Inver March 1, 1807, in the 
80th year of bis age He was twice marred 
firat, to Margaret Wisoman, by whom he had five 
sons and three daughters, and secondly to Mar- 
garet Urquhart, but had no issue by her Three 
sons and two daughters predeccased him, and he- 
sides Nathaniel, the subyect of the following no- 
tice, he left another son, John, who long resided 
in London, as leader of tho fashionable Scottish 
bands there, and dicd in 1827 

GOW, NATHANIEL, an eminent violin player, 
teacher, and composer of music, the youngest son 
of the preceding, was born at Inver, near Dun- 
keld, May 28, 1766 Having exhibited carly 
indications of a talent for music, his father soon 
began to give him instructions on the violin, and 
afterwards sent him to Edinburgh, where he 
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studied first under M'‘Intosh, and subsequently 
under M‘Glashan, at that period two well known 
violinists, and the latter especially an excellent 
composer of Scottish airs He took lessons on 
the violoncello from Joseph Reneagle, afterwards 
professor of music at Oxford In 1782 he was 
appointed one of his majesty’s trumpeters for 
Scotland, and on the death of his elder brother, 
Wilham, m 1791, he succeeded him as leader of 
the band formerly condacted by M‘Glashan at 
Edinburgh, a situation which he held for nearly 
forty years with andiminished reputation 

In 1796 he and Mr Wilham Shepherd entered 
into partnership in Edinburgh, as music-sellers, 
and the business was continued till 1818, when, 
op the death of the latter, 1t was given up He 
afterwards resumed it, 1m company with his son 
Neil, the composer of ‘Bonny Prince Charlie,’ 
and othe: beautiful melodics, who died in 1828 
The business was finally relinquished in 1827, 
having involved him im losses, which reduced him 
to a state of bankruptey 

Between 1799 and 1824 Nathaniel Gow pub- 
lished his six celebrated collections of Reels and 
Strathapeys, 2 Repository of Scots Slow Aira, 
Strathspeys, and Dances, in 4 vols , Scots Vocal 
Molodies, 2 vols , a collection of Ancient Curi- 
ous Scots Melodies, and various other pieces, all 
arranged by himsclf In some of the early num- 
bers he was assisted by his father, and these came 
out under tho name of Neil Gow and Son 

During tho long penod of his professional ca- 
reer, his services as conductor were in constant 
request at all the fashionable parties that took 
place throughout Scotland , and ho freqnently re- 
ecived large sums for attending with his band at 
country parties. He was a great favourite with 
George the Fourth, and on his visits to London 
had the honour of being invited to play at the pri 
vate partios of his majesty, when prince of Wales, 
at Cariton House Such was the high estimation 
in which he was held by the nobility and gentry 
of his native country, that his annual balls were 
always most numerously and fashionably attend- 
ed, and among the presents which at various 
times were made to him were, a massive silver 
goblet, in 1811, from the earl of Dalhousie, a finc 
violoncello by Sir Peter Murray of Ochtertyre ; 
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and a valuable violin by Sir Alexander Don of 
Newton Don, baronet. As a teacher of the violin 
and piano-forte accompaniment he was paid the 
highest rate of fees, and he had for pupils the 
children.ef the first families in the kingdom 

In March 1827 he was compelled, by his reduced 
circumafances, and while suffering under a severe 
jliness, to make an appeal to his former patrons 
and the public for support, by a ball, which pro- 
duced him about £800, and which was continued 
annually for three years Tho noblomen and gen- 
tlemen of the Caledoman Hunt were not unmind- 
ful of the merits of one who had done so much foi 
the national mnaic of Scotland, as they veted him, 
on his distresses becoming known, £50 yearly 
dnring his life, aud he every year received a 
handsome present from the Hon William Maule, 
subsequently Lord Panmure He died January 
17, 1881, aged 65 = Hes was twice marricd first, 
to Janct Fraser, by whom he had five daughters 
and one son, and, secondly, m 1811, to Mary 
Hogg, by whom he had three sons and two daugh- 
ters, one of whom, Mary, was married to Mr 
Jenkins, London, another, Jessie, was the wife 
of Mr Luke, treasurer of George Heriot’s Hosp- 
tal, and a third, Augusta, became a teacher of 
music 


Gown;tr, Earl of, a title (attamtod m 1600) mn the peerage 
of Scotland, conferred in 1581 on William, fourth Lord Ruth- 
ven of Dhrieton, (see Rurirven, Lord) second but eldest 
surviving son of the third Lord Ruthven, the principal actor 
in the murder of Rizzin § In that transaction he was also 
engnged, and in consequence fied to England with Ine father 
after whoxe death he obtamed tho queen’s pnrdon, through 
the mtercesnion of the earl of Morton He joined the asani- 
ation against the earl of Rothwell, in 1567, and on the sur- 
render of the queen to the confederated lords at Carberry 
Hill on the 15th Jone of that year, ho and Lord Tindsay 
conducted her in disguise, the following mght, to Lochleven 
castle. He is stated to have heen one of the nobles who, by 
menaces, forced the hapless Mary, on the 24th Jnly follow- 
ing, to sign a resignation of the crown, but he does not up- 
pear to have been present on the occamon Te waa, however, 
conjoined with Lord Lindsay in tho commission oxtorted 
from her, cmpowering them in her name to renounce the 
government. Throckmorton, the Fnglish ambasandor in 
Scotland, writing to Quoen Elizabeth on the 14th July, anys 
“The Lord Ruthven 1s employed in another commission, be- 
cause he began to show great favour to the qneen, and to 
give her intelligence.” Hesupported the regent Moray ut the 
battle of Langsido, and in June of the same year he did far- 
ther service to the king’s party, by preventing the earl of 
Huntly with a thousand foot from the north, from jong 
the earls of Argyle and Arran, and these noblemen, who fa- 
voured the queen were, m consequence, obliged to disband 
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thelr forces. On 24th June, 1571, his lordship was made 
treasurer for hfe. In 1577 he joined tho other lords against 
hia former friend, the earl of Marton, and on 24th March 
1578 he was sworn a member of the king’s privy council 
On 12th Tane of the same venr he appears as commusaoner 
for the city of Perth, then called St. Johnstone, of which 
town, 28 Ins father and grandfather had been, he was alsv 
provost. The same vear he wan appuinted lieutenant ot the 
borders in place of the carl of Angus, and on 25th November 
nominated one of the extraordinary lords of session He be- 
came tho bitter enemy of the regent Morton, on account ot 
the latter taking tht part of Andrew, Lord Oliphant, m cer- 
tain legal proceedings ansng out of the nutual slaughter of 
each other’s followers, while at deadly feud, on Ist November 
1680 Lord Ruthven was tned and acquitted Lord Oh- 
phant’s tnal is not recorded In the following year Lord 
Ruthven was one of the clicf of the nobility who bronght 
Morton to the aeaffold On 23d August 1581, he wan cre- 
ated carl of Gowrie, and obtsmed a considerable part of the 
lands belonging to the mon wtery of Scone. [ Douglas’ Peer- 
age, vol i. p. 602] He waa the principal of the confederated 
nobles engaged in the * Raid of Ruthven,” 28d August 1582, 
the alleged object of which wan the defence of the religion 
and liburties of the kingdom, but m reahty to proonre the 
dismissal of the king’s favountes, the duke of Lennox and 
Stewart, earl of Arran, and to obtain possession of the king's 
person Jamea had been enjoying tho sports of the fleld m 
Athol, when he was invited by the enrl of Gowne to Ruthven 
enatle, now called Huntingtower, in the pansh of Tippermnir, 
Perthshire, The mormng after Ins arnval, the associated 
lords appeared im lis apartinent, and presented 2 romon- 
strance agaist Lennox and Arran, when finding himself 2 
pnsoner, the king, after threatening and cntreating them bv 
turns, at last burst into tears. The master of Glammis, one 
of the confederates, fiercely exclaimed to his companions, 
some of whom wore relenting, “No matter for histears bet- 
ter children weep thin bearded men!” James was first 
removed to Perth and afterwards to Fdinburgh, most sedu- 
lously guarded by Gowne und the noblemen concerned im the 
enterpnac, but in the following May he effected bis escape 
from them at St Andrews A new privv council was imme- 
diately appomted, and the king published a declaration, in 
which he stated, that though duly sensible of the trensonable 
attempt upon his person at Ruthven castle, he was willing to 
formive all pnst offences, if the actora in that exploit would 
crave pirdon in due time, and not. be guilty of any farther 
treason agamnet hnn = Through the advice of Sir James Mel- 
ville the earl of Gowne was pardoned by the king, who soon 
visited nm again at the castle of Ruthven, where, after being 
royally entortained by tus lordulip, the latter fell down upon 
his knees, and most humbly professed jis sorrow for lus share 
in retaining his majesty in that unhappy honsc at his Jast 
being ther. Tlis pardon under the great seal is dated 23d 
December 1588 Arran, however, soon after regained fis 
ascendency m tho king's favour, when a convention of the 
eatates was held, at which those concerned in the Raid of 
Ruthven were declared to he trutors, and the earl, notwith- 
standing Ins pardon, was ordered to leave Scotland and pro- 
ceed to Franca He now, unfortunately for himself, entered 
into @ correspondence with his former associates, especially 
with the earl of Mar and the master of Glammis, who had 
both retired to Ireland, with the view of concerting a second 
enterprise for secnrng the person of the king It was ar- 
ranged that Mar and Glamms with their adherents should 
retarn from Ireland, and after being joined by the earls of 
Gowne and Angus, were to innke themsclves masters of Str- 
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Hing castle. To decetve the court he proceeded to Dundes, 
and pretended to be making preparations for his voyage to 
France. The timo Imited for his final departtire was the 
Inst day of March 1584, but he contrived, under various pre- 
texts, to delay sailing till the 16th of Api, only two days 
before the day fixed for the intended surprise of Stirling cas- 
tle, when he was nnexpoctedly apprehended, by Captain Wil- 
liam Stewart of the royal guard, in the house of one William 
Drummond, a burgess of Dundes. He made considerable 
resistance, and attempted to defend the house m which he 
lodged, but Stewart procured some piccea of ordnance from 
the vessels in the harbour, and the earl was compelled to 
surrender He was conveyed by sex to Jaith, and committed 
a prisoner in Edinburgh. Hopes being held out to him that 
he might eave lus life by revealing the plans of the conspira- 
tors, he emitted a confession under bis own hand, which 1s 
preserved in Spotiswond’s History (page 891) Ho was sub- 
sequently, by the king’s order, removed to Stirling, where he 
wrote a letter on the 80th of the same montli to the king, 
earnestly entrenting an interview in order to reveal a necret, 
“which,” he said, “‘ might have endangered the life and catate 
of your mother and yourself, 1f I had not stayed and impeded 
the same, the revealing whereof may avail your majesty more 
than tho lrvea and Jivings of five hundred auch ax myself” 
The interview was refused, and the earl was brought to trial 
for high treason on the 4th of May To tho charges exlub- 
Ited agrinst hin he urged a variety of objections, which wert 
all overruled. He was found guilty, and behended between 
eight and mine o'clock the sume evening His titles and 
estates were at the same time declured to be forfeited He 
made a long speech on the scaffold, in which he maintaned 
that all his actions were intended for the benefit of the king, 
concluding with expressing the same regret which many great 
men have done in mrmilar cases, “ that if he hud served God 
as faithfully as he wished to have done the king, he wonld 
not have come to that end” <Archlishop Spotiswood de- 
soribes him as “‘a man wise, but said to have been too cun- 
ous, and to have consulted with wizards touching tho state 
of things in future times.” [Spotrswood's Ihistory, p. 832 } 
By his countess, Dorothea Stewart, second daughter of 
Henry Lord Methven, he had, with seven daughters, five 
sons. Jamen, the eldest won, wan second enrl, and John, 
the second gon, third and Inst earl of Gowne Alexander, 
the third aon, waa killed with bis brother, the third earl, mn 
what id called “the Gowrie conspiracy,” againat hing James 
at Gowne House, Perth, 6th August, 1600, afterwards refer- 
red to. William, the fourth son, retired to the continent, 
and distinguishod humeelf by hin knowledge m chemistry 
Patnok, the youngest son, an emincnt physician, was con- 
fined for many years in the Tower of London, whence he was 
not released 01111619 The eldest daughter, Lady Margart 
Ruthven, marned James, fourth earl of Montrogo, and was 
the mother of the great marquis of Montrose. All hw other 
daughters marned titled persona, three of them noblemen, 
except the youngest, Lady |)orothea, who becane the wife of 
James Wemyss of Pittencneff in Fife. An extraordinary cx- 
ploit of one of the first earl’s daughters, probably the young- 
ext, is recorded in Pennant’s Tour through Scotiand She 
wan courted by a voung gentleman, who was held by her pa- 
rents to be of inferior rank, and whone addreases wore, there- 
fore, not encouraged by her family When a visitor at Ruth- 
ven castle, which then had two towers, he was lodged in the 
opposite one to that of the young lady One might when the 
lovers were together in his apartment, some prying domeshe 
acquainted her mother with the cireumstance The countess 
hastened to surprise them, but the young lady, hearing her 
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footsteps, ran to the top of the leads, and took the 

leap of nine feet four inches over a chasm of 60 feet. Alight- 
ing in safety on the battlements of the other tower, she crept 
mto her own bed, where her astonished mother found her, 
and was immediately convinced of the injustice of the suspl- 
cions entertained of her Next night the young lady eloped 
with her Jover, and was married. The place betweer. the two 
towers was ever after known as ‘‘the Maiden’s Leap.” After 
the ear!’s execution bis countess was left destitute, and could 
obtain no favour from the court. At the meeting of parlia- 
ment on 22d August following, the king and lords went on 
foot to the Tolbooth, and when they were going up the High 
Strect, the countess of Gowne went down on her knees, cry- 
ing to the king for grace to her and her poor ‘ bairns,” who 
never had offended his majesty The favourite Arran would 
not suffer her to come near, but thrust her down, and hart 
her back and her hand She fated on the spot, and lay on 
tho street tall they were in the Tulbooth, when she was 
taken into a house. “This,” says Oulderwood, “was the 
reward she reoeived for saving Arran’s life at tho Raid of 
Ruthven ” : 

James, the second enrl, was restored to his titles and 
estates in 1586, and died in 1588, in his 14th year Althongh 
wo young, ho held the office of provost of Perth 

His next brother, John, third earl and sixth Lord Ruth- 
ven, succeeded when about eleven years old Ho was edu- 
cated at the grammar school of Perth, and carefully instructed 
in the doctrines of the protestant religion Whuilo attending 
the univermty of Edinburgh, he was elected, though a minot 
hke Ins brother, provost of Perth In August 1594, he went 
to the continent to prosecute his studies, and on his depar- 
ture the town council of Perth, as a testimony of their respect 
for the Ruthven family, bound themselves and their succes- 
sors 1n office by n wntten obligntion, to choose him annually 
os their provost during his absence He was away nearly 
six years, and returned to Perth on 20th May 1600, being 
then in the 22d yoar of his age. He was killed in his own 
house on 6th August following, with his brother, the Hon 
Alexander Ruthven, in an alleged treasonable attempt on the 
person of the king, for an account of which the reader is 
referred to the hfe of James the Sixth, post. The mystery 
connected with their fate han never yet been unravelled, and 
in all probability never will All the ovidenco reapecting 
whiat 18 historically known hy the name of the ‘‘ Gowne Con- 
spiracy,” will be found in Pitcarrn's ‘Crnminal Tnals of 
Scotland,’ where tho subject 1s ably investigated , but all the 
inquiries that have been made into the circumstances of the 
transaction leave nn smpression unfavourable to James, which 
no special pleading has yet boen able to remove. The great 
accoinplishments of the two brothers, thus untimely slain, 
ther popular manners, generous disposition, and religious 
character, rendered their countrymen slow to bebeve their 
guilt, and no motive could be imputed to them for perpetrat- 
lng such # crime, as an attempt to assassinate their sovereign, 
but that of a demre to avenge on the king the execution of 
their father The preslyternnn clergy, particular, enter- 
tanned doubts of their treason, and the great Robert Bruce, 
minister of Edinburgh, was exiled from Scotland for refusing 
to offer up thanka in his pulpit for the king’s deliverance. 
James himeelf showed a suspicious anxiety to fasten the cnme 
of treason on their memory In 1600 appoared ‘A Discourse 
of the unnatural conspiracy attempted against his majesty's 
person at St. Johnstone,’ on the 5th of August that year, ° 
which 1s reputed to be the king's own account of the matter. 
He volunteered to give the city of Perth, where the Ruthven 
family wero held in the highest estimation, a charter of confir- 
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ration of sights and privileges, besides entering his name on 
the guildry book as a burgess of the town The conduct 
parsued towards the two unfortunate young men after death 
showed a marked hostility to their name and house. Doug- 
las states, (vol. 1. p. 602,) that their dead bodies were re- 
moved to Edinburgh, and an indictment of igh treason 
preferred agginst them. After the examination of witnesses, 
parliament, on 15th November of the same yoar, pronounced 
sentence, declaring them guilty of treason, and decernng 
their name, memory, and dignity to be extinguuled, their 
arms to be cancelled, their whole estate forfeited and an- 
nexed to the crown, their bodies to be drawn, hanged, and 
quartered at the cross of Edinburgh, the name of Ruthven 
to be abolished, and their posterity and surviving brothers to 
be incapable of sucoceding to, or of holding any offices, hon- 
ours or posseesions. The fifth day of August, the day of the 
king’s miraculous escape, was also ordered to be held annu- 
ally as a day of pubho thanksgiving, but, besides its never 
bemg very popular, it was soon superseded by the more me- 
morable event of the Gunpowder Plot. 





Grae, or GRAHAM, & surname said to be dunved irom 
the Gashe word grumach, applied to a person of a storn coun- 
tenance and manner, hence the Gothic term gnm = It us more 
likely to have onginnted in the Bntish word grym, agmfying 
strength, hence grime's dyke, crroneowly called Graham's 
dyke, the name popularly pivon to the wall of Antomnnus, 
from an absurd fable of Fordun and Booce, that one Greme, 
traditionally suid to have governed Scotland dunng the wino- 
nty of Eugene the Second, broke through the mighty ranipart 
erected by tho Romans between the nvers Forth and Clvde 
It is unfortunate for tins fiction, and for the suppomtitious 
Gaghe ongin of tho name, that the first authenticated person 
who borw it in North Britain was Su William de Gree (tlic 
undoubted ancestor of the dukes of Montrose and ull “tho 
gallant Grahams” in this country), who came to Scotland in 
the reign of Javid the First, from whom he received the 
lands of Abercorn and Dalkeith, and witneswd the charter 
of that monarch to the monks of the abbey of Holyrood m 
1128 In Gaelic grem means war, battle Anciently, the 
word Gnmes-dike was apphed to trenches, ronds, and boun- 
dares, and was not confined to Scotland. Chalmers remarks 
that if Graham be the proper spelling of the name, 1¢ may be 
said to be a compound of Gray-ham, the dwelling of Gray, 
but of it be Graeme, it 1s a genuine Saxon word signifying 
angry, fierce. Gram and Grin were English names, hence 
Grimsby, Gremathorp, &. One of the Orknov Islands 1s 
named Grameey Grahain 1s the spelling of the name of the 
witness in the charter of Holyroodhouse. 

Thu Anglo-Norman knight, Sir Wilham de Graham, had 
two sons, Peter and John, in whom thie direct line was curned 
on. The elder, Petor de Graham, styled of Dalkeitn and 
Abercorn, had also two sons, Henry and Wilham Henry, 
the elder, witnessed some of the charters of King Wilham 
the Lion, He was succeeded by his son Henry, whose son, 
also named Henry, by marrying the daughter of Roger Ave~ 
nel (who died in 1248), acqmred the extenmve cstates of 
Avenel, in Eskdale (see vol 1 p. 170). He was one of the 
magnates Scotss in the parlament of Scone 6th February 
1288-4, who bound themselves, by their oaths and seals, to 
receive and acknowledge as their sovereign, the princess Mar- 
garet of Norway, the grand-daughter of Alexander the Tlurd, 
m the event of that monarch’s death without issue. 

His son, Sir Nicholas de Graham, sat in the parliament at 
Brigham, now Birgham, in Berwickslure, in 1290, when the 
treaty was signed for the marriage between Prince Edward of 





England and the infant Maiden of Norway In 1292 he was 
one of the nominees of Bruce the competitor, when he became 
a candidate for the vacant crown In 1296 he swore fealty 
to Edward the First of England, being designed of the county 
of Tanhithgow, his lands of Abercorn being in that county 
Hw son, Sir John de Graham of Dalke:th, had a son, Jobn 
do Graham, who, dying without issuc, was the last of the 
elder line of tho original stock of the Grahams, He bad two 
eisters, his hcuresgea,—the one, married to William More, 
who obtaimncd with her the lands of Abercorn, and the other, 
Margaret, becoming the wife of William Douglas of Lagton, 
ancestor of the earls of Morton, conveyed to hin Dalkeith 
and tho vast property of the Avencls in Eskdale. The for- 
mer (Dalkeith) enme mto posseamon of the Buecleuch family 
in 1642, by purchase from the then enrl of Morton, and gives 
the title of earl to thit ducal houre. 

The male line of the family was carned on by the younger 
son of Sir Wallinm do Graham first above mentioned, Jolin de 
Graham, whose gon, David de Graham, obtamed from hls 
cousin, Henry, the son of Puter do Graham, the lands of 
Chifton and Chfton Hall im Mid Lothian, and from King 
William the Lion those of Charlton and Rarrowfield, as well 
as the lordship of Kinnaber, all in Forfarshire This was the 
hrst connection of the family with the district near Mon- 
trose, whence they subsequently derived ther ducal title. 
His eldest son, also named Sir David do Graham, had, from 
Patnck, earl of Danbar, m the reign of King Alexander the 
Sevond, with other Innds, those of Dundaff m Stirlingshire, 
and im 1244 he was ono of the guarantees of a truce entered 
into between King Alexander the Seoond and Menry the 
Third of England, who, after the acceunon of Alexander the 
Third, a boy of only nine vears of age, to the throne, began 
that svstemutic attampt on the kingdom of Scotland, which 
afterwards under F dward the First brought so much calamity 
on the country The policy of Henry, dumng the minority of 
the king, who had marned his danghtcr, the princess Marga- 
ret, was to sow disscnmions among the nobility, and he sue- 
ceeded in formmg a party among them favourable to Enghsh 
intcrestsa, lo this pirty the Grahams did not belong, and 
the son of the Sir David dt Graham last mentioned, also 
auned Sir David de Graham, who appears to have held the 
office of shenff of the county of Berwick, was ono of the 
Anti-Anghean or Comyn party (see vol 1 p 84) who were 
removed from the adimunistration of affaurs, on 2tet Septem- 
ber 1254, when, under the influence of Heury, a regency was 
appointed, with the custody of the young king aud the gov-~ 
erminent of the country, till Alexander should attain mayonty 
krom Malise earl of Strathcam he acquired the lands of Kin- 
eardine in Perthslurc, which became one of the chief designa- 
tions of the family He died about 1270 By lus wife, 
Annabella, daughter of Robert, earl of Strathcarn, he had 
three sons, namely, Sir Patnck, who succeeded him, the 
celebrated Sir Jolin the Graham, the companion of Wallace, 
a notice of whom 1s given at page 848 , and Sir David, one 
of the nominees, Ins eldest brother being another, of Balol in 
his competition for the crown of Scotland, 5th Tune 1292. 
Both brothers swore fealty to Fk dward the same vear = Tlie 
act of homage, however, as in the case of many others of 
the Scots nobles, was 1 forced one, asin 1296 Sur David was 
tuken pnsoner by the knglish monarch, with lus nephew Sir 
David de Graham ‘They were releused on 80th July 1297, 
on condition of servmg Edward in his wars apgninst France. 
The lands of Loveth or Lovat, in Inverness-shire, which sub- 
sequently became the property of the Frasers, were among 
the possessions of this Sir David de Graham 

The eldest son, Su Patrick Graham of Kincardine, was in 
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1281, sent to negotiate the marriage of Alexander prince of 
Scotland with Margaret, daughter of Guy earl of Flanders, 
which took place the following year That young prince, 
however, died 12th January 1288-4, and Sir Patrick sat in 
the general counci] at Scone, 5th February follow.dg, in which 
the crown was settled on the princcss of Norway, granddangh- 
ter of Alexander the Third. He was also one of the assembly 
at Brigham in 1290, that agreed to the marnage treaty between 
the young queen Margaret, who died on ber voyage to Scot- 
land, and the prince of Wales, the son of Edward the First. 
He fell in battle agninst the Englsh at Dunbar, 28th April 
1296. Hemingford, the English chronicler, says of him in 
J.atan that he was a stout knight, the wisest among the wise 
in council, and ainong the noblest the most noble. 

His son, Sir David de Graham, a favourite name among 
the early Grahams, was also designed of Kincardine. He 
wus a strenuous assertor of tle mdependence of Scotland, and 
a faithfal adherent of Robert the Bruce. He was one of the 
persons excepted ont of the gencral conditions of the pacifica- 
tion made by Edward with the Scota, 8th February 1808-4, 
as 1 was provided that he should be banished from Scotland 
for six months, From Robert the First, in consderation of 
his good and faithful services, he had several grants, and he 
oxchanged with that monarch lus property of Cardroas in 
Dumbartonshire for the lands of “ Old Montrose” in F orfar- 
whire. Ho waa ono of the noblea who, in 1820, mgned the 
famous letter to the pope, asserting the independence of 
Scotland, and in 1828 he was one of the guarantees of a 
treaty with the Engluh He died in 1827 Among other 
persons of the name who mgned the letter to the pope 
wore John de Graham and Patnck do Graham, the fatter 
styled Chivaler d’Escoca, whio for lin adherence to Bruce was 
sent prisoner to England in 1803 

Sir David's son, also Sor David, styled of “ Auld Mon- 
ron,” acoompanying king David the Second im his unfortunate 
expedition to Englund in 1346, was taken prisoner with that 
monarch at the battle of Durhain 17th October of that ycar 
In 1854 he was one of the commussioners for negotiating the 
random of the king, and ono of his hostagi x, as was also Sir 
Patnok his son Ho died in 1864 

Tho son, Sir Patrick Graliam, of Dundaff and Kincardine, 
was & conmusaoner to treat with the Fnghsh, 30th Angust 
1394, and died before 1404 By a first wifo, he had a aon, 
Sir William, his successor, and a daughter, Matilda, married 
to Sr John Drommond of Concraig His second wifo was 
Egidia, daughter of Sir John Stewart of Ralston, the brother 
of King Robert the Second By this ludy ho had four sons. 
Patniok, the eldest of these, by his marriage with Fuphame 
Stewart, countess palatine of Strathern, and countess of 
Caithness, became, in her right, earl of Strathern (nee 
SraaTuEex, Earl of). From tlus alliance thar descendants 
quarter the royal arma of Stuart on their slneld. He was 
alain by his brother-in-law, Sir John Drummond of Concrag, 
at Crieff, 10th August, 1418, (see page 64) and the principal 
agents in his murder, Walter Oliphant and Arthur Oliphant, 
brothers, were drawn and hanged for the crime. 

Sir William Graham of Kincardine, the eldest son, was 
frequently employed in negociatous with the English relative 
to the liberation of King James the First. Like lus father, 
he was twice married, Ry his first wife he had two sons, 
Alexander, who predeceased lum, leaving two sons, and John 
Hw second wife was the princess Mary Stewart, second 
daughter of King Robert the Second; widow of the earl of 
Angus and of Sir James Kennedy of Dunure, and after Sir 
William Graham's death she took for her fourth husband Sir 
Wiliam Edmonatone of Duntreath By this lady he had five 
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sons, namely, 1. Sar Robert Graham of Strathearron, snecstor 
of the Grahams of Fintry, of Claverhouse, and of Duntrune. 
2. Patrick Graham, consecrated bishop of Brechin, in 1468, 
and three years after translated to the see of St. Andrews. 
He was brother of the half-blood of the previous bishop, Ken- 
nedy, chancellor of the kingdom, and is described as a wor- 
thy man and a prelate of pminitive simplicity His election 
to the latter see was opposed by the Boyds, who then ruled 
everything at court. The bishop, therefore, secretly left the 
country for Rome, and there obtained his confirmation from 
Pope Paul the Second. At this time (1471) the old contro- 
versy concernng the claim of the archbishop of York to the 
supremacy over the Scottish church (eee vol. i. p 55), was 
revived, and Graham was able to convince the pope that it 
was utterly unfounded He procured a bull erecting his own 
sec of St. Andrews into an archbishopne, and the twelve 
bishops of Scotland were solemnly enjoined to be subject to it 
in all time coming. He was farther appointed the pope's 
legate 1n Scotland for threo years. His proceedings at Rome 
excited the displeasure of the king and the envy of the clergy, 
while the nobility, fearmg that he would put a stop to the 
scandulous sale of church livings which had so long prevailed, 
wers also opposed to lim. On his return to Scotland he was 
summoned to answer for having mtroded himself into the 
legation, and for having carned on a negotiation with the 
papal court without the knowledge or permuusion of the king. 
and in the meantume interdicted from taking the title of 
archbuhop or excrciaing the office of legato Shevis, the 
archdeacon of St. Andrews, who had obtaned great influence 
over the mind of the king, by lus skill in judicial astrology, 
and who had an eye to the see for himself, forged accusations 
against the archbiahop, and agents were employed at Romo 
for tho purpose of charging lim with heresy His judges 
were bribed by the clergy, and it 1s stated that an offer of 
eleven thousand merks was made to the king limeelf to sway 
his mind against hin = The rector of his univermty, forcing a 
quarrel npon him, dragged him before his court, and formally 
excommunicated lum = In the midst of all this persecution 
he bore himeelf with meek and pious fortitude, but it broke 
his heart at last, and threw lim into a state of distraction, 
from which he appears never to have recovered. Procuring 
him to be declared insane, Sheviz obtained the custody of lus 
person He was confined first m Inchcolm, and afterwards 
in the castle of Lochleven, where he died in 1478 8 Wil- 
liam, ancestor of the Grahams of Garvock in Perthshire, from 
a younger son of whom came the Grahams of Balgowan, the 
most celebrated of which family was the gallant Sir Thomas 
Graham, Lord Lynedoch, the hero of Barossa, of whom a 
inemoir 18 given hereafter in its place. 4 Henry, of whom 
nothing 18 known 45. Walter, of Wallacetown, Dumbarton- 
shire, ancestor of the Grahams of Knockdohan in Carrick, 
and ther cadets. 

Patrick Graham, of Kincardme, the son of Alexander, the 
eldest son, succeeded his grandfather, and was created a peer 
of parhament in 1451, under the title of Lord Grabam. He 
died in 1465 His only son, Willam, second Lord Graham, 
marned lady Anne Douglas, eldest daughter of the fourth earl 
of Angus, and had two sons, William, third Lord Graham, and 
George, ancestor of the Grahams of Calendar, and two dangh- 
ters, Jean, married to the second Lord Ogilvy of Airlie, and 
Christian, marred, first to James Haldane of Gleneagles, and 
secondly, to Sar Thomas Maule of Panmure. 

Wilham, third Lord Graham, sat in the first parilament of 
king James the Fourth, 7th October, 1488; and on 8d 
March, 1504-5, he was created earl of Montrose, a charter 
belng granted to him of that date. of his hereditary lands of 
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“ Auld Montross,” which were then erected into a free barony 
and earldom, to be called the barony and earldom of Montrose. 
Ft is fromi these lands, therefore, and not from the town of 
Montrose, that the family take their titles of earl and duke. 
{See Mowrnosn, duke of ] He fell at the battle of Mlodden, 
Sth September 1518. He was thrice married. By his first 
wife, Annabella, daughter of Lord Drammond, he had a son, 
second eart of Montrose, by his second wife, Janet, a dangh- 
ter of Gir d Edmonstone of Duntreath, he had three 
daughters; and by hus third wife, Chnatian Wavance of Segy, 
daughter of Thomas Wavance of Stevenston, and widow of 
the ninth Lord Halyburton of Dirleton, two sons, Patnck, 
ancestor of the Graames of Inchbrakie, Perthslure, of whoin 
afterwards, and Andrew, consecrated bishop of Dunblane m 
1575, and the first protestant bishop of that see 

From the third son of the second earl of Montrose came 
the Grahams of Orchil, and from the fourth son the Grahams 
of Killearn From tho socond son of tho third car! descended 
the Grahams of Braco, who once possessed a baronctcy of 
Nova Scotia, conferred on the first of the family, 28th Sep- 
tember 1625 From the third son of the same earl, the 
Grahams of Scottixtoun derived ther descunt. 

The first of the Grmines of Inchbrakic roosived that estate 
from hus father, the first earl of Montrose, with the landa of 
Fowls and Aboruthven, also in Porthslure, (charter duted 
20th June 1518,) and marned Margarct Stewart, grand- 
daughter of the duke of Albany, brother of King James tho 
Fourth. His second son, George, archdeacon of Roars in 
1675, was ancestor of the Graines of Drynic, Ross-slure 
His grandson, Jolin Graome, second son of his successor, was 
the first of the Grahams of Bucklivie, and the younger bro- 
ther of the latter, George, bishop of Orkney in 1615, was an- 
ceator, by two of lus sons, of the Gresmes of Graham's Hall 
and the Greames of Gorthy Patnck Grmme of Inchbrakie, 
the fifth Inrd, was the well known royalist officer, cousin of 
the great marquis of Montroso, at whose house of 1 ully bel- 
ton, among the hilla near the Tay, that daring and clival- 
rous leader arrived in dieguise in 1644, and whe accompanicd 
him seventy miles, as Ins ginde, to Blmr Athole, to raise his 
standard there 1n support of the king, when he commanded 
the Athol Highlanders, and was known as “ Black Pate” 
In 1651 he was oolonel of the Perthshire force, and on ac- 
count of his adherence to the rvyul cause he suffored great 
losses, and his castle of Inchbrakic was burned by Cromwell. 
He himself was outlawed and umprisoned, and was only re- 
leased on the earl of Tullybardine and Lord Drummond mgn- 
sug a bail bond for him, in 1654, that he “should do nothing 
to hurt the commonwealth of England nor their armies in 
Scotland” Major George Drummond Graeme, tenth propnie- 
tor of Inchbrakie in a direct line, fought m the Pen:maular 
war, and was severely wounded at Waterloo. Ho subse 

served in the Hanoverian guards, and in 1816 was 
created a knight of the Guelpinc order He also had con- 
ferred on him the gold cross of Wiliam the Fourth and the 
Hanovenan Penmsular medal. 

The Grahams of tho borders are desconded from Sir Jolm 
Graham of Kilbryde, called, from his bravery, Sir Jolin “ with 
the bright sword,” second son of Malise, ear] first of Strath- 
ern, and afterwards of Mente:th (ace these titles), by his wife, 
the Lady Ann Vere, daughter of Henry, carl of Oxford. The 
principal families that derive from him are those of Esk and 
Netherby, which both possess baronetcies, and the Grahams 
of Plomp, their progenitors having settled 1n wnat was called 
“the debateable land,” a terntory conmsting of that portion of 
Ouamberiand lying :mmediately to the south of the nvor Esk 





and the Sulway Frith, and so named from being a constant 
scene of stnfe between the Scottish and Engtish borderers. 
The first baronet of Esk, who fought on the king's side, and 
was wounded at the battle of Edgehill, the estate 
of Netherby and the barony of Liddell from the earl of Cum- 
berland. His grandson, the third baronet, also Sir Richard 
Graham, was created in 1680 Viscount Preston in the Scot- 
tish peorage [sce Preston, viscount af], and on the death 
of the third viscount without issue in 1789, when the title 
becamo extinct, lus extenmve ostates devolved on his two 
aunta, the last survivor of whom, Lady Widdington, devised 
them by will, in 1757, to the Rev Robert Graham, D D., 
grandson of Sir George Graham, second baronet of Eak, and 
futher of Janes Grahum of Netherby, created a baronet 28th 
December 1782, and whos son w the Right Hon. Sir James 
Robert George Graham of Notherby, first lord of the Admir- 
alty (1854). Rachard, the younger son of Sir Richard Gra- 
ham, the first baronet of kek, was creutou a baronet in 1662, 
and was the founder of the house uf Norton-Conyers, York- 
shire, The Grahams of Kirkstall, in the same county, who 
lao possess a baronetcy, coufurred in 1808, are descended 
from a branch of the Grahame of ksk No Scottish family 
of the name now possceses a baronct«\ 

Sir John “with the bright sword,” was also ancestor of the 
Grahains of Gartmore in Porthslure Sir Willam Graham of 
Gartinore, created a baronet of Nova Scotia, n 1665, marned 
Ehazabeth, second daughtor of Juli Graham, Lord Kilpont, 
(son of the earl of Airth,) who was slum by one of his own 
vassals, Junes Stuart of Ardvoirlich, m the camp of tho 
marquis of Montrose, in 1044, and had a won, Sir John 
Graham, second haronet of Gartmore, declared insane in 1696 
On his death, 12th July 1708, without same, the baronetey 
becaine extinct, and the representation of the family devolved 
upon his sister Mary, wife of James Hodge, kseq of Glads- 
muir, advocate ‘Ther only daughter, Mary Hodge, marned, 
1 1701, Wilham son of John Graham of Callingod, and had 
n fon, Wilham Graham, who assumed the title of earl of 
Menteith 

The cuatle of Kilbryde, mtar Dunblane, built by Sir John 
“with the bnght sword,” in 1460, wax porsessed by his repre- 
sentatives, the eurls of Menteith, till 1610, when it wan sold 
The Menteith Grahwns were called tht Gruhams “of the 
hens,” from the following uircumstunce An armed party of 
the Stewarts of Appin, headed by Donald Nan Ord, called 
Donald of the Hammer, 1 their retreat from the disastrous 
field of Pinkie in 1647, in pusamg the lake of Menteith, 
stopped at a house of the curl of Menteith, where a large 
feast, conms#ting pnncpally of poultry, was prepared for a 
marriage party, and ate up all the provisions, but, being im- 
mediately punmed, they were overtuken in tho gorge of a 
pass, near a rock called Craig-Vad, or the Wolf's cliff, where 
a bloody encounter took pluce. The earl and nearly tho 
whole of hw followers were killed, and Donald of the Ham- 
mer escaped, amidst the darkness of the mght, with only a 
single attendant. Froin the cause of the fight the Highland- 
ers gave the name of Gramock na Ger, or “ Grahams of 
the hens,” to the Menteith branch ever after [See Mrn- 
Terri, Earl of | 





The Grahams of Leitchtown, Perthslure, descend from tne 
9d son of 2d earl of Menteith, through the Grahams of Gar- 
tur, being the oldest cadet of thit fuunily, by direct descent. 





The Grahams of Iamrawer, Stirlingulure, are deacended 
from Graham of Dundaff, the adjacent barony Robert 
Graham, the tenth Jurd of Tamrawer, an eminent agricultu- 
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rist, is mentioned in the Old Statistical Account as the first 
person who introduced the cultare of potatoes in the open 
fields of Scotland to any extent. In Stirlingshire aleo are the 
Grahams of Airth castle, the first of whom was James Gra- 
hain, dean of the faculty of Advocates and ju¢ a of the high 
court of Admiralty in Scotland, who died in 1746, and the 
Grahams of Meiklewood 








The Grahams of Monkhouse, in Dumfnes-alire, have held 
that estate in direct descent for more than two centunes. 
rhe Grahams of Duchray in Perthshire were once of some note, 





The Grahams of Morphie, Kincardineshire, were an offset 
from the noble house of Montrose. They are mentioned as 
an ancent branch of the house of Graham in the reign of 
Robert the Bruce, and they got the lands of Morphie con- 
firmed to them by the charters of David I In the reign of 
James VI, Sr Robert Graham of Morphie was knighted by 
his chef, Johu, earl of Montrose, chancellor and viceroy of 
Sootland, his arms being sable « chevron argent, between three 
eacalops or (Ntsbet's Heraldry) Sir Robert's daughter, 
Giles, married Sir Wilham Douglas of Glenbervie, 9th earl of 
Angus, and was the nother of the 10th carl 

fir Robért Graham of Morpmne, his son, was one of the tu- 
tors of his kinaman the great marquis of Montrove, and in 1638 
he accompanied Inm on hus first visit to Aberdcen at the head of 
the army of the Covenant. He continued to adhere to hutn dur- 
ing the whole of the wars in which ho was engaged in Scot- 
lund, previous to his departure for the Continent in 1646, 
nearly to the ruin of hinestute. In 1661, when Montrose's head 
was takon down from the pinnacle of the Tolbooth of Edin- 
burgh, Graham of Morpliie was onc of the five personal friends 
of the great marquis present to receive it. 

Marguret Grahain, the mother of the last Graham of Mor- 
phie, wus a sister of the colebrated Grahain of Claverhouse, 
Viscount Dundoo, having marr a Sir Robert Graham of Mor- 
phie. That gentleman entailed whit remained of the Mor- 
phie estate on lis kinsman, Barclay of Balmukewan, descend- 
ed, throngh the 2d son of David Barclay of Johnston, froin 
the Barclays of Mathers, or Madders, afterwards of Urie (see 
vol. 1 p 240,) on condition of his taking the name and carry- 
ing the arms of Graham of Morplie. 

This Barclay of Balmakewan was grandfuther of the pre- 
sent proprietor, Barron Graham, Esq of Morphie, who suc- 
ceoded lus uncle, Francis, in that estate. 





The olan Graham wore principally confined to Menteith 
and Strathern heir badge was the laurel spurge, /aureola 


GRAZME, James, on ingenious poct, the young- 
est son of a poor farmer, was born at Carnwath, 
Lanarkshire, in December 1749 At the age of 
14 he was sent to the grammar school of Lauark, 
then taught by Mr Robert Thomson, brother-in- 
law of the author of ‘The Seasons’ In 1766, he 
was removed to the university of Edinburgh, and 
at the close of his first session at college, he be- 
came tutor to the sons of Lawrence Brown, Esq 
of Edmonston 

In 1770 he resumed his stndies at Edinburgh, 
aud entered himself in the theological class In 
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the summer of 1771 he was employed as tater In 
the family of Mr White of Milton, near Lanark; 
but symptoms of consumption having appearéd, he 
was obliged, on the approach of winter, to retain 
home to his parents He died July 26, 1773, be- 
fore he was 23 years of age His Poems, con- 
sisting of clegies and misccllaneous pieces, were 
collected by his friend Dr Anderson, and pub- 
lished at Edinburgh in 1773, with a prefatory ac- 
count of his life and character His works have 
also obtained a place in r Anderson’s Collection 
of Britush Poets, where his merits as a poet are, 
however, much overrated 

GRAIIAM, Sim Jonn Tue, the faithful com- 
panion of Sir Willam Wallace, was the second 
son of the knight of Dundaff, in Stirlingshire, 
by some called Sir John, by others Sir David, 
Graham, by Annabella, his wife, daughter of Ro- 
bert earl of Strathern He joined the patriot 
Wallace in his heroic attempt to achieve the inde- 
pendence of hus native country, and was alan, gal- 
lantly fighting, at the battle of Falkirk, July 22, 
1298 He was buried mw the churchyard of Fal- 
kirk, and his monument there, which has been 
several times rencwed, bears in the centre the 
arms of the ancient family of Graham, at the up- 
per part, round an architectural device, is the 
legend ‘‘ Vivit post funera virtus,” and at the 
lower part this inscription 


Mente manuque potens, et Valle fidus Achates, 
Conditus nc Gramus, bello interfectus ab Anglis. 
22d July, 1298. 


The following Englsh translation proceeds 
lengthwise, two lines being along cach of the side 


margins 


Here lys 
Sir John the Grwme, baith wight and wise, 
Ane of the chiefs reskewit Sootlund thnse, 
Ane better knight not to the world was lent, 
Nor was gvde Grame of trvth and bardiment. 


Wallace’s lamentation over his dead body in 
the Metrical Chronicle of Henry the Minstrel, is 
one of the most clegant passages in that romantic 
and popular, though not over-trusty, narrative of 
the Scottish hero’s exploits Blind Harry ropre- 
sents him saying, 


” 
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“ My dearest brother that I ever had ; 

My only friend when I was hard bestead , 

My hope, my health! O man of bonour great, 
My faithful aid, and strength in every strait, 
Thy matchless wisdom cannot here be told, 
Thy noble manhood, truth, and courage bold! 
Wisely thou knew to rule and to govern, 

Yea virtue was thy chief and great concern , 
A bounteous hand, a heart as true as steel, 

A steady mind, most courtéous and genteel.” 


The sword of Sir John the Graham js in the 
possession of the duke of Montrose. It bears the 
following inscription, the first couplet of which is 
borrowed from the English tranalation of his cpi- 
taph 


“ Sir John ye Grame verry vicht and wyse, 
One of ye chiefes relievit Scotland thryse, 


Fought vith ys svord, and ner thout schame, 
Commandit nane to beir st bot his name.” 


GRAHAM, James, first marquis of Montrose, 
a distinguished military commander, celebrated 
by one party as comparable to the greatest heroes 
of antiquity, and branded by another gs a rene- 
gade and traitor, was the eldest son of John, 
fourth carl of Montrose, by bis connteds,. Lady 
Margaret Ruthven, eldest ‘danghter of the ‘first 
earl of Gowrie, ‘and was boin in 1612 He suc- 
ceeded his father fg 1626, and being the only son 
of his family, was soon after prevailed on by his 
friends to marry Lady Magdalen Carnegie, sixth 
daughter of the first earl of Southesk His ednu- 
cation having beer interrupted by his nuptials, he 
engaged preceptors to come into his house, and 
soon made great progress in Greek and Latin, and 
other branches of study. After which he spent 
some years on the continent, and having acquired 
all the accomplishsients of a gentleman, returned 
to Scotland about 1634 Not meeting with such 
an encouraging reception at court as he expected, 
he eagerly joined the Presbyterian party, became 
a lord of the Tables, November 15, 1687, and was 
one of the most active and zealous supporters of 
the National Covenant on its renewal in 1688 
In the following year he had the command of the 
forces sent to the north against the town of Aber- 
deen, the inhabitants of whlch city, then princl- 
pally Episcopalians, he compelled to take the 
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Covenant. On his approach, the marquis of 
Huntly, who had collected a force for the purpose 
of preventing a meeting of the Covenanters at 
Turriff, disbanded his followers, and was sent by 
Montrose prisoner to Edinburgh, but his second 
son, the earl of Aboyne, having appeared in arms 
the game yenr, Montrose marched against him, 
and totally routed his forces:at the-Bridge of Dee 
on the 18th of June; on which occdsiem& the Cove- 
nanters agai took possession of Aberdeen. 

On the pacification of Berwick belig cencluded, 
Montrose, with the earls of Lotidon and Lothian, 
paid their respects to Charles the First at that 
place, in July 1689, being sent for to consult with 
his majesty as to the measures necessary to be 
adopted for restoring pence and prosperity to the 
country In 1640, the king, having raised another 
army against the Scots, the latter, assembling 
their forces, advanced to England Qa this oc- 
casion, Montrose, who had the command of two 
regiments, one of horse and another of Infantry, 
led the van of the Scots army across the Tweed, 
wading through the river on foot, and he contri- 
buted greatly to the victory obtained over the 
royalists at Nowburn, August 28, 1640 

Filled with resentment against the Covenanters 
for preferring to himself the earl of Argyle and the 
marquis of Hamilton, Montrose was casily gained 
over by the king, when, doserting the causo he 
had hitherto go.sealously supported, he entered 
into s.sccret cprrespendence with his majesty, and 
at a meeting at Cumbernauld in Lanarkshire, pre- 
valled on nineteen peers to subscribe a bond to ald 
in restoring Charles to the unlimited exercise of 
all His prerogatives ‘To destroy the superior in- 
fluence of the earl of Argyle, Montrose accused 
him of having asserted that the estates of parlia- 
ment intended to depose the king, and brouglit 
forward as his informer one John Stuart, commis- 
sary of Dunkeld, who declared that he heard Ar- 
gyle make the statement Stuait, however, con- 
feased that he had himself forged the speech at- 
tributed to Argyle, and by the advice of Montrose 
and others had transmitted it to the king He 
was in consequence tricd before the high court of 
justiclary for Ins share in this transaction, and 
being found guilty was executed Montrose and 
three others were committed prisoners to the castle 
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of Edinburgh, where they remained from June 
1641 to January 1642, when they were set at lib- 
erty Retiring to his own house in the country, 
he lived privately till March 1648, when fe went 
to Burlington to meet the queen on ber return 
from Wolland, and accompamed her majesty to 
York Ie availed himself of this opportunity to 
solicit a commission to raise an army for the king, 
as it was the imtention of the Scots to give thar 
assistance to the English parliament, but being 
thwarted m his views by the marquis of Hamilton, 
he again returned home Soon after he repaired 
to the cout at Oxford, when he received a com- 
mussion a8 lieutenant-genera) for the king i Scot- 
land, and collecting some troopa in Wi stmoreland, 
he crossed the border, and, on April 18, 1644, 
erected the royal standard at Dumfries He was 
obliged, however, within two days, to make a pre- 
Uipitate retreat into England On the 26th of 
that month he was excommunicated by the Gen- 
eral Assembly , and on the 6th of May was by thie 
king roused to the rank of marquis Anxious to 
show his zeal for the royal cause, Montrose at- 
tacked and dispersed the puliamentary gairison 
at Morpeth, aud succocded in throwing provisions 
into Newcastle, but the defeat of Prince Rupert 
at Marston Mou, in the subsequent July, com- 
pelled hin, though he himaclf was not present in 
the action, to retire mto the Highlands In the 
disguise of a groom, undcr the assumed name of 
Anderson, with only Su Wilham Rollock and 
Colonel Sibbald as bis companions, he reached 
Strathern, where he was informed of the arrival 
of a body of Jrish sent by the marquis of Antrim, 
who, after ravaging the northern extremity of Ar- 
gylesture, had Innded in Skyo, and traversed the 
extensive range of Lochaber and Badenoch In 
Angust, Moutiose, in the dress of a simple High- 
lander, put himeclf at the head of these auxiliaries 
in Blair of Athol, and bemg joined by the Athole 
Highlanders, and others of the clans, soon found 
himself in command of about three thousand men 
With these tumultuary bands he rushed forth hke 
a torrent from the mountams, and when he was 
thonght by all to be utterly unable to bring a sin- 
glo follower into the field, commenced with them 
a career of victory which 13 almost without a par- 
allel in history 


On the let of September he attacked an army 
of the Covenanters, amounting to upwards of six 
thousand, foot and horee, drawn up at Tippermulr, 
near Perth, and without the loss of a man on his 
side, totally routed them, when their artillery and 
baggage fell into his hands The town of Perth 
immediately surrendered to him, but on the ap- 
proach of the marquis of Argyle with a strong 
body of troops, he deemed It advisable to proceed 
northward. Twelve days after the action at Tip- 
permuir, he defeated another army of Covenanters 
under Lord Lewis Gordon, a son of the marquis 
of Huntly, at the bmdge of Dee, after which he 
took possession of the town of Aberdeen, which 
for four days was given up to the pillage of his 
savage soldiery 

The marquis of Argyle having been sent against 
him with a superior force, Montrose, on his ap- 
proach, retreated northward, and was pursued into 
Badenoch, where lis army dispersed, and he him- 
self escaped among the mountams Soon after he 
apperxred in Athol, and subsequently in Angus, 
at the head of some disordeily troops hastily col- 
lected, but being pursued by Argyle, by a sudden 
march he repassed the Grampians, and returned 
to Aberdeenslure, with the expectation of receiv- 
ing the support of the Gordons At Fyvie he was 
nearly surpnoed by Argyle, October 27, 1644, but 
maintamed his situation against the repeated at- 
tacks of a superior amy, till the darkness of night 
enabled him to retire again into the wilds of Bad- 
enoch Being jomed by some of the clans, he 
now marched into Argyleshire, and Jaid waste the 
estates of his rival Argyle, who, collecting all tho 
force he could command, went in pursuit of him 
Montrose, however, did not wait to be attacked, 
but surprised the army of Argyle at Inverlochy on 
February 2, 1645, and totally defeated them, no 
lesa than 1,600 Cumpbells being killed, while his 
own loss did not exceed three or four men in all 
He next traversed Morayland, burning and rav- 
aging the country as he went along, and having 
been joined by the Gordons and Grauts, he pro- 
cecded to the Bog of Gight, where he lost his 
eldest son, the earl of Kincardine, a youth of six- 
tecn years of age, who, dying here, was buried in 
Bellic church After plundering Cullen, Banff, 
Turnff, Stonehaven, and other towns, he marched 
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to the southward, and, on April 4, took by storm 
the town of Dundee, from which he was almost 
immediately driven by the arrival of Gencrals 
Ballo and Ilurry with a superior force To in- 
tercept his return to the north, these generals 
divided thejr forces, but by a rapid and masterly 
movement he passed between their divisions, and 
once more regained the mountains, where, having 
recruited his forces, by one of those hurned 
marches for which he was remarkable, ho sudden- 
ly appeared in Inverness-shire, and, on May 4, 
1645, defeated Geneinl Hunry at Auldoain, nea 
the town of Naun, and, with the loss of 2,000 
men, obliged him to retreat to Inverness On 
July 2 he encountered and di feated Baillie at the 
village of Alford, but the victory was embittered 
by the loss of Lod Gordon, who fell im the ac- 
tion With a body of about 6,000 men he now 
descended into the heart of Scotlind, and fought a 
decisive battle at Kilayth, August 15, when Baillic 
was again defeated with the loss of about 5,000 men 
This victory opened to hun the whole of Scot- 
land, and, finding no longer any force opposed to 
him m that kingdom, he marched forward to the 
borders, with the imtention of powiung lus victo- 
rious army into Engl ind, and encamped at Philip- 
haugh, near Selkirk Recalled by the dangei into 
which the cause of the covenant had been thrown 
by the successes of Montrose, Genernl David 
Leslic hastened from England at the head of those 
Iron squadrons whose biavery had been proved in 
the battle of Long Marston Moon, so fatal to the 
royalists THis army consisted of fiom 5,000 to 
6,000 men, chiefly cavalry With the view of 
forcing Montrose to battle, and at the same time 
cntting off his retreat to the Highlands, Leshe 
marched along the eastern coast from Berwick to 
Tranent, but learning that the enemy was lying 
secure in Ettiick Forest, he suddenly altered his 
direction, and crossmg through Mid- Lothian, 
turned again to the southward, and, following the 
course of the Gala Water, arrived at Melrose be- 
fore Montrose had anv intimation of Ins approach 
On September 18, 1645, Leshe unexpectedly at- 
tacked the royalist army posted at Philiphaugh 
and gained a complete victory before Montrose 
had time even to form a line of battle Throwing 


himeelf upon a horse the instant he heard the | 





fling, and followed by such of lus disordered 
cavalry ns had gathered upon the nlarm, Montrose 
galloped from Selkirk across the Kttrick, and 
made a bold and desperate attempt to rally his 
fly ing troops, and retrieve the fortune of the day 
Finding, however, that all his offorts were in vain, 
he cut lis way almost singly through a body of 
Leslie’s troopers, and, like his scattered followers, 
hurried precipitately from the field He continued 
his retreat up Yarrow and over Minchmoor, nor 
did he ounce di iw bridle till he arrived at Traquair, 
16 mules from the field of battle At Philiphangh 
he lost im one defeat the fiut of six splendid vic- 
torics, nor was he ever again able to innke hend 
agunst the covenanted cause mn Scotland 

Retirmg mto Athol, Montrose succeeded in 
guumg the suppoit of some of the Highland 
clueftains, and laid siege to Inverness, from which 
place he was compelled by General Middleton to 
retreat In the subsequent May he received 
orders from the king, who had surrendered to the 
Scottish army, to disband lus forces and withdi aw 
fron the kingdom, when he capitulated with 
General Middleton, July 22, 1646, and, after ar- 
ranging lus affairs, on the 38d September of that 
year he left the hmbour of Montrose m a small 
boat, disguised as the servant of James Wood, a 
clergyman who accompanied him, and the same 
evcning wont saftly on board a vessel in the 
naighbowing harbour of Stonehiwen, and setting 
sail arrived im x few days at Bergen, in Norway, 
where he received a firendly welvome from Thomas 
Gray, a Scotsman, the governor of the castle of 
Bergen He afterwards procecdkd to Pans, 
where he resided for some tune In May 1648 he 
went to Germany, and offered lus services to the 
emperor, by whom he was raised to the rank of 
mareschal He was at Biussels when he heard of 
the execution of the king, on which he wrote the 
following stanza 


“ Great, good, and just! could 1 out rate 
My gnefs to thy too rigid fite, 
I'd weep the world to such a sfrun, 
As it would deluge once agaun 
But sincs thy loud-tongued blood demands supplies, 
More from Bnarcus’ hands than Argus’ eyes, 
I'll sing thy obsequies with trumpet sounds, 
And write thy epitaph with blood and wounds.” 
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He subsequently repaired to the Hague, having 
been sent for by Charles the Second, who granted 
him a commission to attempt the reco-ery of Soot- 
land, and invested him with the order of the Gar- 
ter With arms supplied by the queen of Sweden, 
and money from the kiug of Denmark, Montrose 
embarked at Hamburgh with 600 Germans, and 
landed in Orkney in March 1650 His small ar- 
my having been reinforced by the addition of 
about 800 islanders, he crossed over into the main- 
land, bat as he traversed the wilds of Caithness 
and Sutherland, he was joined by very few of the 
royalist party Advancing into Ross-shire, he 
was surprised at Invercharron, and totally defeat- 
ed by Coloncl Strachan on April 27, 1650 After 
a fruitless resistance, he ficd from the field of bat- 
tle upon a horse leut him by the young and gen- 
erous Viscount Frendraught, his own having been 
killed, but, being pursued, he quitted his horse, 
threw away lus cloak, lis ribbon, and his star, 
and exchanged clothes with a countryman whom 
he met 1m lis way He took refuge in the grounds 
of M‘Leod of Assynt, by whom he was delivered 
into the hands of Gencral Leslio, and, in the same 
mean habit in which ho was taken, sent prisoner 
to Edinburgh tle was received by the magis- 
trates of that city at the Watergate, bottom of 
the Canongate, May 18, placed on an clevated 
seat on a cart, to which he was pimoned with 
cords, and in slow procession, m presence of 
thousands of spectators, was, by the public 
executioner, conducted bareheaded to the com- 
mon gaol Having been forfeited by parliament 
in 1644, sentence of death was now, without the 
previous formality of a trial, pronounced against 
him, and, on May 21, 1650, he was hanged ona 
gibbet thirty feet high, with the history of his ex- 
ploits appended to his neck THis body was after- 
wards quartered, and hia limba affixed to tho gates 
of the principal towns in Scotland He bore his 
fate with a fortitude and magnanimity that excit- 
ed the admiration even of his enemies, attesting 
with his latest breath his attachment to the royal 
cause With the most impetuous and chivalric 
daring, Montrose possessed a mind of unusual re- 
finement for that stormy age, and was accustomed 
to occupy hie few intervals of lelsure with the ele- 
gant pursuits of literature The night before his 


execution be wrote the following lines upon the 
window of the chamber in which he was confined: 


** Let them bestow on every airt a limb, 
Then open all my veins, that I may swim 
To thea, my Maker, in that crimson 
Then place my parborled head upon a stake, 
Scatter my ashes, strow them m the ar 
Lord, since thou knowest where al] these atoms are, 
I'm hopeful thou'lt recover once my dust, 
And confident thou'lt ruise me with the just.” 


Some other poems of lus have been preserved, 
and a work written by him in Latin, entitled ‘De 
Rebus Auspicus Screnissim: et Potentissuni Ca- 
rol, Der Gratia Magnw Britannim Regis,’ &c, 
was published at Paris in 1648 

After the Restoration, his remains received a 
state funeral On the 7th of January, 1661, the 
Marquis’ son, the then marquis of Montrose, with 
lus friends of the name of Graham, the whole 
Scots nobility and gentry, with the Lord Provost, 
Magistrates, and Town Council of Edinburgh, 
and four companics of the Trained Bands of the 
city, went to the Burgh Muir, where his body 
had been buried, and having taken it up, con- 
veyed it, with the honour befitting the occasion, 
to the Abbey Church of Holyrood house The 
other remains were collected from the various 
quarters to which they had been dispersed, ex- 
cepting one hand which was never found, and 
after having lam in state for a long time in Holy- 
rood, were borne to the church of St Guiles, with 
a splendour surpassing that of any funeral of the 
time Scotland, and there, we are told, “ they 
still repose, in the grave of his grandfather, Ear] 
John, immediately to the eastward of the Regent 
Moray’s vault, in the southern transept of St 
Giles, which for generations afterwards was known 
as the Montrose Aisle" 

GRAITAM, Joun, Viscount Dundee, a royalist 
officer, celebrated for lus hostility to the Covenant 
and fidelity to James VII , was the eldest son of 
Sur William Graham of Claverhouse near Dun- 
dee, descended from the noble family of Montrose, 
aud Lady Jean Carnegie, fourth daughter of John 
first earl of Northesk He was educated at the 
university of St. Andrews, where, ag would ap- 
pear from his letters, he seems to have made no 
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great proficiency in scholarship of any kind, being 
chiefly remarkable in his youth for his enthusias- 
tie predilection for Highland poetry, and for his 
headlong zeal In behalf of episcopacy and the 
established order of things. He commenced his 
military career as a volunteer in the French ser- 
vice, but in 1672, in the war against France, he 
became a coruet im the guards of the prince of 
Orange, whose life he saved at the sanguinary 
battle of Seneff, in August 1674, on which occa- 
sion he was rewarded with a captain's commission 
A vacancy taking place soon after in one of the 
Scottish regiments in Holland, he applied for the 
command of it, but the prince, having pre-engaged 
it to another, refused lis request, on which he 
quitted the Dutch service, saying, ‘ The suldier 
who has not gratitude cannot be brave” He re- 
turned to Scotland in 1677, when he was nomi- 
nated by Charles the Second commander of one of 
the independent regiments of horse raised against 
the Covenanters On May 29, 1679, a meeting 
of the persecuted presbyterians took place on Lon- 
donlull in Ayrshire, for the celebration of the sac- 
rament of the Lord’s Supper To disperse them, 
Claverhouse, at the head of his own dragoona, 
instantly marched from Glasgow, and arrived at 
Hamilton 31st May, so unexpectedly, as to make 
prisoner Mr John King, a famous ficld preacher, 
and fourteen othes, on ther way to Loudoniull, 
he then rapidly continued lis march, carrying his 
captives along with him, till he reached the village 
of Dramclog, about a mile cast from Loudonhill 
Hore those of the congregation who were armed, 
having skilfully posted themselves im a place 
which wns almost inaccessible to cavalry, with 
a broad ditch m their front, calmly waited for the 
assanit of the king’s troops, which took place on 
the lst of June The dragoons, after discharging 
their carabines, made an attempt to charge, but 
the nature of the ground threw them iuto confu- 
sion, and after a short but furious engagement, 
they were compelled to give way, and the Cove- 
nanters gained a complete victory Claverhousc 
himeelf was forced to fly, and his horse’s belly 
bemg cut open by the stroke of a scythe, he 
escaped with difficulty In his flight he passed 
King, the munister, lately his prisoner, but now 
deserted by fis guard, and the latter tanntingly 
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cried out to him to “stay and take the afternoon's 
preaching!” The insurgents, as they were styled, 
were repulsed the next day in an attack upon the 
town of Glasgow, which, however, Claverhouse 
deemed it expedient to evacuate 

When the victory at Drumclog became known, 
a number of preachers, gentlemen, and common 
peoplo of the west, jomed the Covenanters, who 
had pitched thew camp in the neighbourhood of 
Hamilton Their numbers and zeal excited great 
alann at Edmburgh, and the foot militia was in- 
stautly called out, and two additional regiments 
of dragoons were ordered from England to join 
the royal army, which, under the command of the 
duke of Monmouth, reached Bothwell Muir on 
Sunday June 22, 1679 The Covenanters, unfor- 
tunately, were divided amongst themselves , they 
were likewise deficient in subordination and dis- 
ciplinc, and, in addition, were but ill provided 
With arms and ammunition, and especially with 
artillery They were encamped chiefly in the 
park of the duke of Hamilton, along the river 
Clyde, which separated the two armies Bothwell 
bridge, which at that period was long and nar- 
row, had then a portal in the middle with gates, 
which the Covenanters shnt, and barricaded with 
stones and timber ‘This important post was 
bravely defended by 800 of their best men, under 
Hackston of Rathillct , but their ammunition be- 
ing Koon expended, they were compelled reluc- 
tuntly to abandon it, on which the king’s troops, 
with their cannon in frout, defiled along the 
bridge, and formed im line of battle The duke 
commanded the foot, and Claverhouse the cavalry 
At the first discharge of their guns, the Covenant- 
ers were diiven from the field with great and in- 
discuinumate slaughter, and Monmouth in vain 
attempted to restrain the fury of his troops = Dis- 
regaiding the orders of the duke, Claveilouse 
meicilessly pursued the fugitives, and by huis re- 
lentless proceedings acquircd for limesclt the un- 
enviable appellation of ‘‘ The Bloody Claver’se " 

In 1682 he was appomted sheriff of Wigton, in 
which office lis brother David was Juimed with 
lum the following year oth brothers, but par- 
ticularly Claverhouse, rendered themselves odious 
from the extreme cruelty of then measures, 
Clas erhonse hinaclt has been accured of as cold- 
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Wobied anf atrocions a murder as wes ever com- 
raltted, that of John Brown, the Christian carrier, 
in 1685, with the detalls of which every reader of 
the history of the cruel persecutions of that period 
must be familiar Claverhouse’s own account of 
it Is contained in a letter from him to the duke of 
Queensberry, discovered among the collections of 
the duke of Buecleuch, and it clearly refutes the 
story, current in all our histories, that Brown was 
shot by Claverhouse with his own hand, and 
proves that Brown might have saved his life on 
the same conditions which were accepted by his 
nephew, who was captured along with him Ac- 
onsed of cruelty In his proccedings agaist tho 
Covenanters, Claverhouse answered, that “ terror 
was true mercy, if it put an end to or prevented 
war” For his services he was, in 1684, consti- 
tuted captain of the royal regiment of horse, sworn 
a privy councillor, and had a gift from the king 
of the castle of Dudhope, and the constabulary of 
Dundee, then In the hands of the earl of Lauder- 
dale, by paying a sum of money to the chancellor 
On the accession of James VIT he was loft out 
of the commission of privy council, on pretence, 
that having married into the carl of Dundonald’s 
family, i¢ was not safo to intrust him with the 
king's secrets, but was soon restored He had 
the rank of brigadicr-general in 1686, and of 
major-general {in 1688, and was created viscount 
of Dundee, and Lord Graham of Claverhonse, by 
patont, November 12, 1688 At this time he was 
in London with the king, whose affairs were now 
becoming desperate When his majesty, on tho 
approach of the prince of Orange, withdrew to 
Rochester, Claverhouse strongly opposed his de- 
parture, and undertook to collect 10,000 of his 
disbanded soldiers, and to march throngh Eng- 
land at their head, driving the Dutch forces be- 
fore him. His offer was not accepted , and Dun- 
dee retnrned to Scotland with a troop of sixty 
horse, which had desertod from his regiment in 
Eugiand He was present at the convention of 
Estates in January 1689, but not finding him- 
self safe in Edinburgh, he retired with his troopers 
from the capital; and in the beginning of May 
appeared In the Highlands in arms in favour of 
the expatriated king. General Mackay was sent, 
at the head of a considerable force, to oppose 
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patience by Dundes, in cdnsequence of nederg.: 
he had received from King James not ¢ rek 
a battle until the arrival of some assistance. 
from Ireland. He was accustomed, we sre 
told, to march on foot with the soldiers, at one 
time by the side of one clan, and anon by that of 
another, flattering thom with his knowledge otf 
their gencalogies, and animating them by the re- 
cital of the deeds of their ancestors, and of the 
verses Of their bards It was one of his maxims, 
that no gencral should fight with an irregular ar- 
my, unless he was acquainted with every man he 
commanded Yet, with these habits of familiar- 
ity, his disciplme was dreadfully severe, the only 
punishment he inflicted was death ‘All other 
punishments,” he said, ‘ disgraced a gentleman, 
and all who were with him were of that rank, 
but death was a rolicf from the consciousness of 
crime” It is rclated of him, that having seen a 
young officer under him fly in his first action, he 
pretended he had sent him to the rear on a mcs- 
sage. The youth fied a second time; when he 
bronglit him to the front of the army, and, saying 
“That a gontleman’s son ought not to fall by the 
hands of a common executioner,” shot him dead 
with his own pistol in presence of bis troops. His 
followers chiefly consisted of Highlanders from the 
interior of the Highlands, with whom, as being of 
the blood of the marquis of Montrose, he was the 
object of peculiar attachment On hearing that 
Mackay, with 3,000 foot and two troops of horse, 
was advancing through Athol, Dundee marched 
to meet him, with abont 2,500 men, and, at the 
pass of Killiecrankie, on June 17, 1689, an en- 
gagement took place, which ended In the defeat of 
tho former, with the lcas of 2,500 men But the 
victory proved fatal to Dundec, who, at the mo- 
ment he was pointing to the retreating enemy, 
with his arm extended to his troops, recelved a 
shot in his side, through an opening in his armour, 
and dropped from horseback as ho rode off the 
field. The statement that be survived to write an 
account of his victory to King James is not true, 
and the letter usually given as his, is a forgery. 
His remains were interred in the church of Blair- 
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Doveat, s rhymster of Glasgow, 
author of a metrical history of the rebellion of 
1745, and of various “chap books,” at one timo 
very popular among the peasantry of Scotland, 
was born near Raploch in Stirlingshire in 1724, 
and was at first a servant near Campsie, Stirling- 
shire He fhen became a sort of packman, or tra- 
velling dealer in small wares, in which capacity 
he followed both.the rebel and the royal armies in 
1745. According to his own statement he had 
been ‘an eye-witness to most of the movements 
of the armies from the rebels’ first crossing the 
ford of Frew to their final defeat at Culloden ” 
He afterwards became a printer in Glasgow, and 
ultimately was appointed bellman of that city, a 
situation of considerable uscfulncasa, if not of eome 
profit, in those days when there was scarcely any 
other method of advertising practised His his- 
tory of the rebellion, in doggerel rhyme, is said 
to have been a favuurite with Sir Walter Scott 
St was first printed under the following title: ‘A 
full, particular and true account of the Rebellion 
in the years 1745-6, 
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Compowed by the poet D Graham, 
In Stirlugsiure he ves at hae, 


To the tune of the Gallant Grahams To which 
is added several other pocms by tho same author ’ 
Glasgow, 1746, 12mo The second edition, 1752, 
bears “printed for and sold by Dougal Graham, 
merchant in Glasgow” The third edition, pub- 
lished in 1774, was ontirely re-written, without, 
says his biographer, being improved ‘The work 
ran through several subsequent cditions Ile was 
also the author of the humorous songs of ‘The 
Turnimspike,’ and ‘John Hielandman’s remarks 
on Glasgow,' and of the facetious penny histories 
of ‘Lothian Tam,’ ‘Leper the Tailor,’ ‘Simple 
John and his Twelve Misfortuzes,’ ‘Jocky and 
Meggy's Courtalup,’ ‘John Cheap the Chapman,’ 
‘The Comical Sayings of Paddy from Cork, with 
his coat buttoned belund,’ ‘John Falkirk’s Car- 
ritches,’ ‘Janet Clinker’s Orations in the Souety 
of Clashing Wives,’ &c, which contain a great 
deal of coarse and low humour, and long formed 
staple articles with the “flying stationer” and on 
the old bookstalls, but since the introduction of a 
bigher and better kind of cheap literature, have 
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become almost unknown. Dougal Graham died 
July 20, ¥779. An account of him was given by 
Willam Motherwell, the poet, in the Paisley 
Magazine for 1828 

GRAHAM, Tromas, Lord Lynedoch, a dis- 
tinguished general, of the famuly of Balgowan in 
Perthshire, was born at the family mansion there 
in 1750 The progenitor of the family was Wil- 
liam, third son of William Graham ‘of Kincardine, 
of the honse of Montrose, by hia 2d wife, the prin- 
£eas Mary, 2d daughter of Robert IH:;; and the 
Balgowan Grahams were in uso to carry for arma, 
Or, on a chief indented, sable, threo escaliops of 
the first, and im the centre a martlet of the second, 
within the double tressnre of Scotland, as a badge 
of their descent from royxl blood Juhn Graham, 
second son of John Graham of Garvock, purchased 
the estate of Balzowan from James Lord Inner- 
meath, in 1584, and on account of his loyalty and 
the assistance given to James the Sixth agamat 
the carl of Gowrie, he received fiom that monarch 
several of the forfeited lands on the Gowrie estate, 
namely, Nether Pitcalrus, Ciaigengall, Half lands 
af Monedie, Half lands of Leguluric, and half of 
Codrachie-mill, with the patronago of the church of 
Monedie The subject of this memou was the third 
son, and only surviving child of ‘Thomas Graham, 
Esq of Balgowan, by his wife, Lady Christian 
Hope, sixth daughter of Charles first earl of Hope- 
tonu =e did not enter the army until he was 
forty-three years of age, and then under circum- 
stances of a somewhat romantic natare  Flis father 
had died on 6th Decembe: 1766, and on the 26th 
December 1774 ho maricd the Hon Mary Cath- 
cart, second daughter of Charles ninth Lord Cath- 
cart, her elder sistei, Janc, being married tho same 
day to the fourth duke of Athol From this period 
till 1792 he remaincd a private country geutleman, 
cultivating his estates, and indulging fn classical 
studies, and the enjoyment of clegant leisure = On 
26th June of the latte: year, lis wife, to whom he 
was most tcnderly attached, died without having 
had any children = Ilis gricf for her loss was so 
overwhelnung as greatly to myure his health, and 
with the view of obtammg relief from change of 
scene and varicty of objects, he was rc commended 
to travel Aftcr visiting France, he went to Gib- 
raltar, and during his sqyourn there, he fell into 
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the society of the officers of the garrison, and 
thenceforth determined on devoting himself to the 
profession of arms. Lord Hood was then about 
to sail for the south of France, and Mr, Graham 
accompanied him as a volunteer. In 1798 he 
landed with the British troops at Toulon, and 
served as extra aide-de-camp to Lord Malgrave, 
the general commanding in chief, who eacknow- 
ledged by his particular thanks his gallant and 
ablo services He was always foremost in the 
attack, and on one occasion, at the head of a col- 
umn, when a private soldier fell, Mr Graham 
took up his musket, and supplicd his place in the 
front rank. On returning to Scotland he raised 
from among his conntrymen the first battalion of the 
90th regiment, of which he was appointed colonel 
commandant, 10th February, 1794 Shortly af- 
ter, he was elected the representative in parlia- 
ment of the county of Perth In politica he was 
a whig, and after continung MP for Perthshire 
till 1807, he was defeated in two contested elec- 
tions in 1811 and 1812 by James Drummond, 
Faq 

His regiment, which formed part of the army 
under the command of Lord Molra, afterwards 
marquis of Hastings, passed the summer of 1795, 
at Islo Dieu, whence it was ordered to Gibraltar, 
and on 22d July of that ycar ho was promoted to 
the rank of colonel in the army Ile soon grow 
tired of the Idleness inseparable from garrison 
duty, and obtained permission to join the Austri- 
anarmy Ile continued in that service during the 
summer of 1796, and in {t found ample opportu- 
nities not only of perfecting himself in the art of 
war, but of sending to the British government in- 
telligence of the military operations and diplomatic 
measures adopted by the commanders and sover- 
elgns of the continent His despatches, at this 
period, evinced, in a remarkable degree, his great 
talents and characteristic energy Attached to 
the Austrian army of Italy, he was shut up in 
Mantua, with General Wormser, during its m- 
vestment; but as the sicge of that city continued 
long, and the garrison began to suffer severely 
from want of provisions, it was determined, at a 
council of war, that intelligence should be sent to 
the Imperialist General, Alvinzi, of their desperate 
situation This perilous mission Colonel Graham 
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peasant, on the night of the 28th December, In 
the midst of a deep fall of snow, he quitted Man- 
tua, which is situated on two islands formed by 
the expansion of the waters of the Mincio. Owing 
to the darkness of the night, the boat in which he 
was embarked stranded several times before a 
convenient landing place could be reached. Dur- 
ing the night he travelled on foot, wading through 
mire and swamps, and in constant danger of losing 
his way, or of being shot by some one of the nu- 
merous pickets that were out At day-dawn he 
concealed himself till night, when he resumed his 
journcy At length, after having eluded the vigi- 
lance of the French patrols, and surmounted nu- 
merous hardships and dangers, he arrived at the 
head-quarters of Gencral Alvinzi at Bassano, on 
4th January, 1797 

A short time after, Colonel Graham returned to 
Englund, but io the autumn of the same year he 
joined bis regiment at Gibraltar He next pro- 
ceeded, with Sir Charles Stuart, to the attack of 
Minorca, and on the reduction of that island the 
warmest culogium was bestowed by that com- 
mander on the skill and valour displayed by hun 
Colonel Graham then repaired to Sicily, where his 
exertions were so effective, that he received the re- 
peated acknowledgments, as well as various marks 
of gratitude, from tho king and queen of Naples 
In 1798, with the local rank of brigadier, he be- 
besieged the important island of Malta, then held 
by the French, having under his command the 
80th and 89th regiments and some corps emboilied 
under his immediate direction Aware of the 
prodigious strength of the place, he resorted to a 
blockade, and after a resistance of two years’ du- 
ration, the garrison were obliged by famme to 
surrender in September 1800 

On the surrender of Malta, Colonel Graham 
returned to England, and being anxious to rejoin 
his regiment, the 90th, which had served with 
distinction in Egypt, (having formed the advanced 
guard of the first line on the 21st March, 1801,) 
he sailed for that country Previous to his arri- 
val, however, Egypt had been completely con- 
quered, and, in company with Mr Hutchinson, 
the brother of the commander-in-chief, Lord Hut- 
chinson, afterwards earl of Dononghmore, he 
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travelled to Europe, through Turkey, and passed | sea. The British force consiated of « brigade of 


some time at Constantinople. In 1802, during 
the short peace of Amiens, he resided for a time 
at Paris. From 1808 to 1805, he served with his 
regiment in Ireland In the latter year it was or- 
dered out to the West Indies, and he remained 
withont active employment till the spring of 1808, 
when Sir John Moore being sent, with ton thou- 
sand men, to the assistanco of the king of Sweden, 
Colonel Graham obtained permission to go with 
him as aidc-de-camp He availed himself of the 
opportunity to traverse the country im all direc- 
tions Sir John Moore’s mission having fuiled, 
he was ordered to procecd to Spain, whither Col- 
onel Graham accompanied him, and served with 
him during the whole campaign of 1808, and in 
the arduous and disastrous retreat to Corunna 
On that gallant commander recelving his death- 
wound at the battle of Corunna, Colonel Graham 
was one of the officers who hastened to his assist- 
ance, and among the last inquiries of the dying 
general, just previons to lis death, was one in 
which his name was mentioned, ‘Are Colonel 
Graham and all my aides-do-camp well?” 

On the embarkation of the troops, Colonel Gra- 
ham accompanied them to England He was 
promoted to the rank of major-geueral, July 25, 
1810, and appointed to command a division in the 
expedition to Walcheren At the sicge of Flush- 
ing, he was actively employcd, but being attacked 
by fever he was obliged to return home On his 
recovery, he was sent, with the rank of Jreutenant- 
general, to take the command of the British and 
Portuguese troops in Cadiz, which, at that time, 
was blockaded by the French 

On the 21st February, 1811, an exjx dition 
sailed from Cadiz, under the command of leutcn- 
ant-general Graham and the Spanish general, 
Don Manuel La Pena, to join the Spanish forces at 
St. Roche, with the object of making a combined 
attack on the rear of the French engaged im the 
blockade, a movement which led to the memorable 
battle of Barossa in the followmg March On 
the day following, the expedition landed at Alge- 
siras, and on the 28d marched to Tarifa, withi- 
out any other road than a mule path, which was 
found difficult for the advance of tlie cavaly, 


which, with all the artillery, were sent onwards by 
i. 





artillery, with ten gune, two battalions of foot 
guards, the 28th, 67th, and 87th regiments, a 
battalion composed of flank companies, which 
joined from Gibraltar , two companies of the 47th 
regiment, and two of the 20th Portuguese regi- 
ment, with six companies of the nfle brigade, 
and one squadron of cavalry Tho Spanish army, 
under the command of General La Pena, to whom, 
being senior officer, General Graham ceded the 
chief command, consisted of two divisions, in all, 
between ten and cleven thousand men On get- 
ting the artillery and horses on shore, the Anglo- 
Spanish force procecded to Veger, where they 
remained al] day, and after a mght march of six- 
teen hours, they arrived on the morning of tho 
5th March on the low ndge of Barossa, about four 
miles to the southward of the mouth of the Santi 
Petri myer <A well-conducted and successful 
attack on the rear of the cnemy’s lines near Santi 
Petri, by the vanguard of the Spamish division of 
the combined foree, under Brigadier-general La- 
drzabel, having opened the communication with 
the Isla de Leon, General Giaham, whose division 
had halted on the castern slope of the Barossa 
height, recerved General La Pena’s directions to 
move down from the position of Barossa to that 
of the Torre de Bermeya, about half-way to the 
Sant: Petri river, to secure the communication 
ncross, #2 bridge having been recently erectcd 
there The ground between Barossa and Ba - 
meya is a rough uneven plain, skirted by a great 
pine forest Genual Graham's division accoid- 
ingly marched about twelve o'clock through the 
wood towads the Benneya On the march he 
received intclligence that the enemy had appeared 
in force in the pla and was advancing towards the 
heights As he considered that position the key of 
that of Santi Petri, he ammediatcly gave orders for 
a counter-march, in order to support the troops 
Ieft m its defence, but before the British could 
get disentangled from the wood, the Spanish 
force posted on the haghts were seen retuimng, 
while the enemy's Ic ft wing was rapidly ascending 

The force of the encmy which had thus semed 
the heights, after hivmg dulodged the Spanish 
troops, amounted to not Icss than 3,600 men, under 


General Rutin Another body of 4,000 men was 
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drawn up on theo left of Rufin to oppose the ap- 
proach of the British The total of the French 
force opposed to the latter, and to the latter alone, 
was thus about 7,500 men, being nearly double 
the force under Gencral Graham “ A’retroat,” 
says General Graham in his despatch, “in the 
face of such an encmy, already within reach of the 
easy communication by the sea-beach, must have 
involved the whole allicd army in all the danger 
of being attacked, durng the unavoidable confu- 
sion of the different corps arriving on the narrow 
ridgo of Bermeya nearly at the same time Trust- 
ing to the known heroism of British troops, re- 
gardiess of the numbers and position of their 
enemy, en immediate attack was determined on 
Major Juncan soon opened a powerful battery of 
ten guns in the centre Brgadier-genecra) Dilkes, 
with the brigade of guards, Licutenant-colonel 
Browne’s (of the 28th) flank battalion, Lienten- 
ant colonel Norcott’s two companies of the 2d 
rifle corps, and Mayor Acheson, with a part of the 
67th foot, separated from the regiment in the 
wood, formed on the mght Colonel Wheatly’s 
brigade, with three companies of Coldstream 
guards unde: Licutenant-colonel Jackson, sepa- 
rated likewise from hia battalion m the wood, and 
Liontenant - colonel Barnaid’s flank battalion, 
formed on the left As soon as the infantry was 
thus hastily got together, the guns advanced toa 
more favourable position, and hept up a most 
destructive fire The right wing proceeded to the 
attack of General Rafin’s division on the hill, 
while Lieutenant-colonel Barnard’s battalion and 
Lieutenant-colone! Busche’s detachment of the 
20th Portuguese, were warmly engaged with the 
enemy's tirailleurs on our Icft Genoral Laval’s 
division, notwithstandimg the havoc made by Ma- 
jor Duncan's battery, continued to advance in 
very Imposing masses, opening his fire of mus- 
ketry, and was only checked by that of tho left 
wing The left wing now advanced, firmg, a 
most determined charge, by the three companies 
of guards, and the 87th regiment, supported by 
all the remainder of the wing, decided the defeat 
of General Laval’s division A reserve formed 
beyond the narrow valley, across which the ene- 
my was closely pursued, next shared the same 
fate and was routed by the same means 


while the right wing was not lesa successful. The 
enemy, confident of success, met General Dilkes 
on the ascent of the hill, and the contest was san- 
guinary, but the undaunted perseverance of the 
brigado of guards, of Lieutenant-colonel Browne's 
battalion, and of Licutenant-colonel Norcott’s and 
Mnjor Acheson's department overcame every ob- 
stacle, and Gencral Rufin’s division was driven 
from the heights in confusion, leaving two pieces 
of cannon ” 

The despatch then proceeds to bear testimony 
to the gallantry and devotion of every officer and 
soldier engaged, specifying as usual those by name 
who had more particularly distinguished them- 
selves In less than an hour and a half from the 
commencement of the action, the French were in 
full retreat The retiring divisions met, halted, 
and seemed inclined to form, but the British ar- 
tillery still advancing, quickly dispersed them 
Tho exhausted state of the troops made pursuit 
impossible The cagle of the 8th Tmperial regi- 
ment was taken by Sergeant Masterman of the 
87th, who was afterwards rewarded for his brave 
achievement by a commission Gencrals Rufin 
and Rosseau, severcly wounded, were among tho 
prisoners, and General Bellegarde, an aide-de- 
camp of Marshal Victor, and many other officers, 
among the killed This celebrated victory was 
gained, im spite of every possible disadvantage, as 
to position and locality, on the side of the British 
They had to attack the enemy in their own posi- 
tion, and to fight for ground which they had lost 
only by the weakness of the Spanish general As 
has been well remarked, Barossa was to General 
Graham what Almarer was to Lord Ifill, and Al 
huera to Lord Bercsford—the greatest ovent of 
then lives, and the source of all their distinctions 
A vote of thanks was immediately passed in par- 
hament to Lieutenant-general Graham, and to. 
the brave force under his command He was at 
that timo a member of the House of Commons, 
and in his place in parliament he received that 
distinguished token of a nation's gratitude In 
his reply, after stating that it would ill become 
him to disguise his feelings on the occasion, for he 
well knew the inestimable value of such thanks to 
a soldier, he added, ‘I have formerly often heard 


Mean- | you, Sir, eloquently and impressively deliver the 
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thanks of the house to officers present, and novcr 
without an anxious wish that I might ono day re- 
ceive this most enviable mark of my country’s 
regard. This honest ambition is now fally grati- 
fied, and I am more than ever bound to try to 
merit the good opimon of the house” At the 
same tima.he obtamed the Grand Cross of the 
order of the Bath, which entitled lim to the desig- 
nation of a knight 

The battle of Barossa was distinguished as thy 
first fight in which the English captured a French 
eagle. Su Walter Scott pays the following well 
merited tribute to the gallant Giaham — 


** Nor be his praise o’erp..at, who strove to hide 
Beneath the warnor's vest affection’s wound, 
Whose wish Heaven for lis country 5 weal dened, 
Danger and fute ho sought, but glory found 
From clime to clime, whoro’or war k trumpets sound, 
The wanderer went, yet, Caleduma! still 
Thine was his thought in march and tented ground, 
He dreamed, ’mid Alpine cliffs, of Atholo’s hill, 
And heard, in Ebro’s roar, ns Lynedoch:'s lovely rib 


“QO! hero of a race renown d of old, 
Whose war-cry oft has waked the battle swell, 
Since first distngwsbed im the onset beld, 
Wild sounding when the Roman riunpart fell! 
By WALLacr’ siule it rung the Southrons knill, 
Alderne, Kilsyth, and Tiber own’d its fame, 
Tuminel’s rude pass can of its terrors tell, 
But ne'er from prouder field arose the nami, = [Graeun” 
Than when wild Ronda heard the conquermg shout of 


Colonel Napier, im tis Ifistory of the War im 
the Peninsula, referring to the battle of Barossa 
says, ‘* All the passages in this extraordinary bat- 
tlo were so broadly maked, that observations 
would be useless ‘The contemptible feebleness of 
Ia Pena furnished a surprising contrast to the 
heroic vigour of Graham, whose attack was an 
inspiration rather than a resolution, so Wisc, 80 
sudden was the decision, so swift, #0 conclusive 
was the execution oe 26 Indeed such 


was La Pena's misconduct, that the Ficnach, 
although defeated, gained thar mam pomt, the 
blockade was renewed, and it is remarkable 
that during the action, a French detachment 
passed near the bridge of Zuazo without dif- 
ficulty, and brought back prisoners ‘ 
Cadiz violent disputes arose 


Jn 
La Pena, in an 
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address to the Cortes, claimed the victory for 
hunself He affirmed that all the previons ar- 
rangements were made with the knowledge and 
approbation of the English general, and the latter's 
retreat into the Isla he indicated as the real cause 
of failure Lascy and Gencral Crns-Murgeon 
also published inaccurate accounts of the action, 
and even had deceptive plans engiaved to uphold 
thew statements Graham, stung by these un- 
worthy proceedings, exposed the conduct of Ln 
Pena im i Ictter to the British envoy , and when 
Lascy Ict fall some expressions personally offen- 
sive, he enforced a apology with his sword, but 
having thus shown himself supciuio: to his oppo- 
uents at all points, the gallant old man soon after- 
wards relinquished lis command to General Cooke, 
and yomed Lord Wellington's army " Of that 
army he succeeded Si Brent Spencer as second im 
command, and in J inary 1812, the immediate 
ducction of the siege of Ciudad Rudiigo was in- 
trusted tu him Subsequently, he was left in 
Chage of Badajoz, but m consequence of a com- 
plaint im his eyes, occasion: d by the use of a pros- 
pect glass under an almost vertical sun, he was 
obliged to revisit Mngland for i short time Farly 
In 1813, however, he agam tepared to the Penm- 
sila, and on the 21st Jane of that yea, he com- 
mandcd the left wing of the British army at the 
battle of Vittoria Tle was diuected to turn the 
Hight of the French, wd to mtercept their retreat 
by the roud fo Bayonne, and while the mght and 


centic of the British amy were driving the enemy 
hack upon Vittona, the left, under Sur Thomas 
Githam, having made a wide circtut, was moving 
upon that aty by the high road Icadimg to it from 
Bilbow =A part of his troops tumed the enemy's 
right, and gamed some stiong haghts covering 
the villagy of Gamarra Mayor, which command 
the bridge over the Zadowa at that place | ‘This 
Village was carried by storm at the pomt of the 
bayonet, under a heavy fuc fiom the artillery and 
musketiy of the Ficuch, who sufftred scverely, 
nnd lost three pucces of Gunnon ‘The possession 
of this and of another villige cut off the enemy's 
retreat by the high 10ad to Bayonne — They still, 
however, had, on the heights on the left of the 
Zadoira, two divisions of infantry im reserve, and 
it was impossible for Su ‘Thomas Graham to cross 
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by the bridges, until the troops from the centre 
and right had driven the enemy from Vittoria. 
This was effected about six o'clock in the evening, 
and then passing the river, he took posegsaion of 
the road to Bayonne, and forced the French to re- 
treat by that Icading to Pampeluna. The whole 
of the army now joimed In the pursuit 

Mr Abbot, then speaker of the House of Com- 
mons, aud afterwards Lord Colchester, in alluding 
to General Graham's carecr at this period, stated 
that his was “‘a name never to bo mentioned in 
our military annals without the strongest expres- 
sion of respect and admiration,” and the Right 
Hon Richard Brinsley Sheridan, speaking of the 
various excellent qualities, personal and profes- 
sional, which adorned his character, said ‘ Never 
was there seated a loftier spirit 11 a braver heart " 
Referring to his services In the retreat of the Brit- 
ish army to Corunna, he continued ‘In the hour 
of peril Graham was their best adviser, in the 
hour of disaster Graham was their surest consola- 
tion” A song composed on the battle of Vittoria, 
by Mr W Glen, and at the time very popular, 
thus commences 


‘Sing v’ ye bards wi’ loud act lam, 
High glory gic to gallant. Graham 
Heap laurols on our Marshal's fine, 

Wha conquer'd at Vittona ” 


He was subsequently despatched by Wellington 
to invest San Scbastian, twenty-two miles south- 
west of Bayonne ‘hat town was then defonded 
by Emmanuel Rey, and Gencral Graham besieged 
and bombarded it from the beginning of Jaly 
(1818) On the 24th of that month he attempted 
to carry it by storm, but was repulaed with the 
loss of 2,000 men, and on tho 27th, he was com- 
pelled to raise the siege It was renewed, however, 
after the defeat of Soult at the toot of the Pyrenees, 
on the 28th and 29th, and in repeated assaults the 
British suffered severcly On the 31st August Sir 
Thomas Grabam became master of the most im- 
portant works, at a loss of 3,000 men, and on the 9th 
September the citadel surrendcred At the passage 
of the Bidagsoa river, which separates Franco and 
Spain, Sir Thomas Grabam had the command of 
the left wing of the British army, and on the 7th 
of October, after au obstinate reaustance from tho 








enemy, he succeeded in establishing our victorious 
troops on the territory of France. Soon after, in 
consequence of ill-health, he resigned his command 
to Lieutenant-general Sir John Hope, and returned 
to England In 1814, he was appointed com- 
mander of the forces in Holland, with the local 
rank of general He defeated the French at 
Merxem, but failed in the assault on Bergey.op 
Zoom On the 8d May of the same year, he again 
received the thanks of parliament, and was created 
n peer of the United Kingdom, by the title of 
Lord Lynedoch of Balgowan in the county of 
Perth, but nobly refused a grant of £2,000 per 
annum, to himself and his heirs, which was in- 
tended to accompany his elevation to the peer- 
age In 1821 he was raiscd to the full rank of 
general In 1826 he was nomimated colonel of 
the 14th foot, and in 1884 was removed to tho 
colonelcy of the royals In 1829, he was ap- 
pointed governor of Dumbarton castle, a post 
rather honorary than lucrative, its salary being 
only £170 per anunm Besides his other honours, 
he was a knight Grand Cross of the order of St 
Michael and St George, of the Tower and Sword 
in Portugal, and of the Spanish order of St Fer- 
dinand 

Tu his latter yoars, Lord Lynedoch passed much 
of his time upon the Contment, clicfly in Italy, 
the climate of which country was greatly more 
congenial to his health than that of either Scotland 
or England In 1842, however, when Queen 
Victoria visited Scotland for the first time, so 
anxious was he to manifest his scnse of loyalty 
and his personal attachment to his sovereign, that, 
though then m his 92d year, he came from Swit- 
zorland, for the expresa purpose of paying hia 
duty to her majesty in the metropolis of his native 
land) =6This distinguished officer and most excel- 
lent man dicd at his house in London, 18th De- 
cember 1843, at the advanced age of 98 Ashe 
died without issue, his title became extinct, and 
his estates devolved upon his cousin, Robert Gra- 
ham of Redgorton in Perthshire, advocate, for a 
shoit time a lord of the Treasury in Lord Mel- 
bourne’s administration 

GRAHAM, Joux, an eminent historical paint- 
er, was born at Edinburgh in 1754, and in early 
life was apprenticed to Mr Farquhar, at that pe- 
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riod the principal coach-painter In the Scottish 
metropolis. He was afterwards employed as a 
coach-painter In London for many years Having 
been admitted a student of the Royal Academy, 
he was induced to devote his attention to the more 
elevated walk of historical painting, which he sub- 
sequently followed with great success About 
1798, on the death of Mr David Allan, he was 
appointed master of the Trustees’ Academy at 
Edinburgh, which situation he filled with credit to 
himself, with benefit to his pupils, and with ad- 
vantage to the progress of the arts In Scotland 
This institution, originally founded to promote the 
mechanical arts and manufactures of the country, 
for the instruction in drawing of carvers, painters, 
weavers, &c, became, on the accession of Mr 
Graham, a school of design To this end the lib- 
erality of the Board of Trustees greatly contri- 
buted, by their procuring for the use of the pupils 
a magnificent set of casts from the antique, only 
surpassed in Britain by the collection of the Royal 
Academy in London Many young men who re- 
celved the rudiments of their profession in the 
Trnatees’ Academy, under Mr Graham, after- 
wards became celebrated for then genins in art, 
of whom may be mentioned Sir David Wilkie, 
Mr John Burnet the eminent engraver, and his 
brother, and Mr William Allan 

The principal works painted by Mr Graham 
are—David instructing Solomon, in the possession 
of the carl of Wemyss, the Burial of General 
Frazer, two pictures for the Shakspeare Gallery, 
&c Ho also executed many smaller works, and 
some portraits His composition, though not re- 
markable for any striking originality of conception, 
is pure and chaste In the distribution of his 
groups, in his large works, lic was singularly for- 
tunate His drawing, though without the vigour 
and energy of the Florentine school, 1s correct, 
his draperies are large and finely cast , his colour- 
ing excellent, and his handlmg broad and mns- 
terly His portraits, however, are inferio: to his 


other works JHe also cxecuted, with great truth 
and force of expression, several pictures of lions, 
tigera, and other animals, from studies made from 
nature in the menagerie of the ‘Tower 
November 1, 1817, aged 68 
GRAHAME, Smaton, or Simeon, 8 quaint old 


He died 


writer, the son of Archibald Grahame, a burgess 
of Edinburgh, was born in that city about 1570 
He seems to have been indebted for his education 
to the patronage of James the Sixth; and we 
learn from the ‘Epistle Dedicatorie’ of his ‘ Ana- 
tomie of Humours’ to the carl of Montrose, that 
he was at different periods a traveller, a soldier, 
and a courtier Sir Thomas Urquhart describes 
him as “‘a great traveller and very good scholar, 
but otherwise licentious, and given over to all 
manner of debordings ,” but wo have the tosti- 
mony of Dempster, that, m his mature years, he 
became repentant, and assumed the habit of St 
Francia He spent some time in exile on the 
Continent, and when there wrote a poem addressed 
‘From Italy to Scotland, his Sovle’ In 1604 he 
published at London a small collection of poems, 
entitled ‘The Passionate Sparke of a Relenting 
Minde,’ inseribed, in a long poctical dedication of 
fifty-nime verses, to his carhost patron, James the 
Sixth His ‘Anatomie of Humours’ appeared at 
Kedinburgh in 1609, a work, principally prose, but 
interspersed with verse, which Dr Irving ia of 
opinion may have suggested to Burton the first 
idea of Ins ‘Anatomic of Melancholic,’ published 
m 1624 The two works mentioned ore all of 
Grahame s writings that arc extant, although both 
Uiquhart and Dempster represent his publications 
asnumerous Grahame subsequently retired again 
to the Continent, and spent the last years of his 
hfe as an austere Franciscan Ile died at Car- 
pentras, on lus return to Scotland, in 1614 A 
beautiful edition of Ins ‘Anatomie of 1Inmours,’ 
and ' Passionate Sparke,’ was printed by the Ban- 
natyne Club in 1880 

GRATIAME, James, the author of ‘The Sab- 
hath,’ and other poems, was the son of a writer m 
Glasgow, where he was born April 22,1765 He 
received the rudiments of lis education aft tho 
grammar achool of his native city, and after pass- 
ing through n regula: academical course at the 
university there, he was removed to Edinburgh, 
in 1784, and apprenticed to his consam, Mr Law- 
rence Hill, writer to the signet On the expira- 
tion of his apprenticeship, he became, in 1791, a 
member of the Society of writers to the signet, 
but the confinement of the writing desk being 
found injurious to his constitution, which was 
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natarally weak, he tuned his attention to the bar, 
and, in March 1795, was admitted advocate In 
March 1802 he married the eldest daughter of 
Mr. James Grahame, town-clerk of An «tn 

While at the university, he had printed and 
circulated a collection of poctical pieces, which, in 
an amended form, appeared in 1797, and in 1801 
he published ‘ Mary Stuart, an Historical Drama’ 
Tho poem on which his reputation rests, ‘The 
Sabbath,’ made its uppoarance in 1804, and at 
first was published anonsmously So cautious 
was he that lie should not be known as the author 
of this beautiful production, that we are told he 
exacted a promise of secrecy from the printer he 
employed, and used to meet hhn clandestinely, at 
obscure coffee-honses, in order to correct the 
proofs, but never twice at the same house, for fear 
of attracting observation The work soon became 
popular, and on lus wife expressing her high ad- 
mniration of it, he acknowledged himacif the au- 
thor, much, as may be supposed, to her gratifien- 
tion = Jn 1805 he bronght out a second edition of 
‘The Sabbath,’ to which he added ‘Sabbath 
Walks,’ and such was the demand for the hook, 
that three editions were called for im the same 
year In 1806 he published the ‘ Birds of Scot- 
land, and ofthc: Poems,” m 1807 he brought out 
lus § Poems" in 2 vole, m 1809 appeared the 
* British Georgies,’ fto, and, m 1810, * Poems on 
the Abolition of tha Slave Trade, embellished 
with engravings from designs by Snurke 

From early life, Mr Grahame had entertained a 
strong preposscssion for the church, and his father's 
death having released jim from all wish to con- 
tinte in the law im May 1809 he went to London, 
where he was ordained bv the bishop of Norwich, 
and soon after obtained the curacy of Shefton 
Mayne, In Gloucc sterahire, which he held til the 
succeeding April when he resigned it, owmg to 
some family matters requiring his presence in 
Scotland While in Edinburgh, he was an unsu- 
consfal candidate for St George's Episcopal chapel 
In that city In the following August he was en- 
gaged to officiate for some timo as sub-curate of 
St Margaret's, Durham, where hia cloquence as 
fA preacher soon collected a large congregation 
Through the tnterest of Mr Barrington, the 
nephew of the hishop of Durham, he obtained the 
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curacy of Sedgeficld iu the same diocese, where he 
commenced his duties on the “let of May 1811; 
but the decline of his health soon compelled him 
to revisit Edinburgh for medical advico. After 
staying a short time there, he proceeded with his 
wife to Glasgow, but died at Whitehill, the seat 
of his eldest brother, Mr Robert Grahame, on Sep- 
tember 14, 1811, in the 47th year of his age, leav- 
ing two sous and a daughter 





Granarn, or Grainger, a surname derived from the super- 
intendent of a grange the name of a furm anciently belonging 
to some religious homse. 

GRAINGER, James, an emment physician 
and poct, was born at Dunse, in Berwickshire, In 
1724 Tie was the son of John Grainger, Esq . 
formerly of Houghton Hall, m the county of Cum- 
berland, but who, from some unfortunate mining 
speculations, had becn obliged to sell his estate, 
and accept of an appomtment in the excise In 
enrly life young Grainger was placed as an appren- 
tice with Mr George Lander, surgeon In Edin- 
burgh, where he attended the medical classes , 
and, on the completion of his rtudics, he entered 
the army ns surgeon in Pullency’s regiment of 
foot, with which he served during the rebellion of 
1745 = Me afterwards went with his regiment to 
Germany, where he remained till the peaco of 
Aix-la-Chapelle in 1748, when he returned home, 
and, quitting the aimy, took the degree of MD, 
and settled asa physician in London Not meet- 
ing at firat with the success which he expected, 
he attempted to bring himself into notice by the 
publication in 1763 of an able Latin treatise on 
the discases of the army, entitled, ‘Histoma Febris 
Anomale Batwa, annornm 1746-7-8’? &¢ which 
having been anticipated by Sir John Pringle’s 
work on the same subject, did not attract much 
attention In 1755 he contnbuted to Dodsley's 
Collection ‘An Ode on Solitude,’ which, though 
an imitation of Milton’s Allegro and Penseroso, at 
once procured for him a ligh reputation as a poet, 
and introdaced him to the socicty and friendship 
of Shenstone, Glover, Dr Perey, Dr Johnson, 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, and other distinguished men 
of the time Soon after Dr Grainger became 
tutor to a young gentloman of fortune, who settled 
upon him an annuity for life. In 1768 he pub- 
lished a translaticn of the Elegies of Tibullus, and 
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of the Poems of Sulpicia, with Notes. This work 
having been criticised with great severity by Dr 
Smoilett in the Critical Reviow, Dr. Grainger re- 
plied in a Vindicatory Letter, in which he assailed 
Smolloett’s character and writings in a style of per- 
sonal invective that provoked an equally hostile 
rejoinder. a 

A short time after the publication of Tibullus, 
Dr Grainger was induced to go out to tho island 
of St Christopher's to practise os a physician, 
and having, during the voyage, formed the ac- 
quaintance of Mrs and Miss Burt, the wife and 
daughter of tho governor, he married the latter 
soon after his arrival on the island He thus 
commenced practice there under the most advan- 
tageous circumstances At the peace of 1763, lic 
paid a visit to England, where, the ycar followmng, 
he published a didactic poem, i blank verse, cu- 
titled ‘The Sugar Cane’ THe also furnished Dr 
Perey with the beautiful ballad of ‘ Bryan and 
Pereene,’ which appearcd in the first volume of 
the ‘ Reliques of English Poetry’ He returned 
to St Christopher's in 1765, and resumed lis 
practice, but died at Basseterre of an epidemic 
fever, December 24, 1767 

Fis works are 

Histona Febna Anomala’ Batava, annorum 1746-7-8, ac- 
eedunt Mantita Svplilica de modo excitand: Phyalwuimuin 
Edin 1758, 8vo. 

A Poetical transition of the Elegies of ‘Tibullus, and of 
fhe Poems of Sulpew. With the onal Test, and Notes, 
Ontical and Explanatory Wath lus Lift prefixed = London, 
1768, 2 vols. 12mo., 

A Letter to Tobias Smollctt, M D , occasioned by lis Criti- 
eismoon Dr Granger's Inte Translation of ‘Tibullus. Lond 
1759, 8vo 

The Sugar Cane, a Poem, in iv books, with Notes 
Lond. 1764, 4to 

An Exaay on the more common West India Diseases , and 
the Remedies which that Country itself praduces. ‘o which 
are added, some Hints on the Management of Negrocs 
Lond 1764, 8vo Anon Edin 1802, 8vo 

An obstinate case of Dysentorv, cnred by Inne Water 
Ess. Phys. and Tat. p 257 1766 


Besides theso works, he was the author of ‘ Translations 
from Ovid's Heroic F piaties,’ and a ‘ Fragment of the Fate of 


Capua, a Trugedy,’ mserted in Dr Andersons edition of jis 


works. 





Grant, 3 surname denved from tho French word grand, 
great or valorous. There is scarcely a naine m Scotland 
about the ongn of which there huve been so many conjec- 
tures, and although the first persons of this surname in Bri- 
tain are stated, with more or less plausibility, to have come 
from Denmark and from Ireland, it is certain that they ori- 
ymally came from Normandy, into kogland, where many 
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persons of the name uppear to have held pubhc employments 
before the surname was known in Scotland. In 1229 Richard 
Grant was made archbishop of Canterbury Tho Knglish 
chroniclers of that tame, wnting in Latin, call lnm Richardus 
Magnus, that ws, Richard Grand or Great, taking Grant to be 
the sane with the French grand and the Latin magnus. 

The Gaelic derivation of the surname is not only fictitious 
but absurd. According to the received dictum of the Gaelic 
genealomsta, the founder of tho clan Grant is said to have 
been Gregor, second sou of Malcolm chief of the MaoGregors, 
(living im 1100), who, from lus ungunly appearance, boro the 
dempnation of granada, ill-favoured, hence the name of tho 
clan Grant. Dr John MacPherson, however, as quoted by 
Togan, has a fur more nnprobable hypothems as to the origin 
of the name — Te derives it. from an extensive moor in Strath- 
spev, the country of the Grants, called @Griantuch, otherwise 
Shabh Grumaua, or the plam of the Sun, the many Drudical 
remuna scattered over it mdicuting it to have been a place 
consecrated to the worship of tliat Inmunary, tho great objoot 
of Celtic adoration, and the crest borne by the name of Grant, 
burg mount, 1s referrod to as ropresonting the Baal-teine, 
or fire rused m honour of the Cultic deity This would give 
the clan and the nane a settlement m Struthapey as ancient 
ax tho days of the Druids for which no evidence whatever 
CXIBtR, 

Che first of the name on record m Scotland w Gregory de 
Grant who, im the reym of Alexander the Second, (1214 to 
1249,) was shonff of the shire of Inverness, which then, and 
till 1583, comprehended Ross, Sutherland, and Cuithnoss, 
beades what is now Tnverness-shire = By Ins marnage with 
Marv, daughter of Sir Jolin Bizet of Lovat, he became pos- 
sessed of the lands of Struthernck, ut that period a part of 
the provines of Moray, and had two sons, namely, Sir Law- 
rence, lus heir, and Robort, who appcars to have succeeded 
hus futher i sheriff of Inverness. 

The clider son, Sir Lawrence de Grant, with Ins brother 
Robert, witness to an agreement, ditcd 9th September, 1258, 
between Arclubald, bishop of Morny, and John Bizet of Lo- 
vat, as particularly incntioned as the friend and kinsman of 
the lutter Chalmers (Caledonia, vol 1 p 596) states that 
he marred Bigla, the heiress of Comyn of Glenchernach, 
and obtained Ins father-in | ow’s catates m Strathepey, and a 
connection with the most potent fimnly im Scotland = Dou- 
clan, however, 1 Ina Baronage, (p 321) says that she was the 
wife of hus elder son, John = He had two sons, Sir John and 
Rudolph ‘They supported the interest of Brice agunst Bahol, 
and were taken prisoners in 1296, at the battle of Dunbar 
After Bahol s surrender of lis crown and kingdom to kdward, 
the Inghsh monarch, with Ins viclonous army, marched 
north as far as} ign On hin retum to Borwick he rece ed 
the submission of many of the Scottish barons, whose naines 
were written upon four large rolla of parchment, still extant, 
called the Ragman Roll Most of them were disnnased on 
thar swearing alkynance to lim, among whom was Rudolph 
do Grunt, but bis brother, John de Grant, was cared to 
London Uc was released the following year, on condition of 
serving King Fdward im France, John Comyn of Badenoch 
ning Ine surety on the ocuwnon — Roburt de Grant, who alse 
swore fealty to Fdward the First in 1296, is supposed to 
have been his uncle 

At the accession of Robert the Bruce in 1006, the Grants 
do not seem to have been very nuincrous m Seatland, but as 
the poople of Strathsp cv, which from that period was known 
us “the country of the Grants,” came to form ao clan, with 
ther name, they som wqinred the position and power ot 
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Gir John had three sons Sir John, who succeeded him, 








OF GRANT. 
four charters under the great seal, all dated 8d December 





Sir Allan, progenitor of the clan Allan, a tribe of the Granta, | 1509, of various lands, among which ware Urquhart and 


of whom tho Grants of Auchernick are the head, and 
Thomas, ancestor of some families of the name. The eldest 
son, Sir John, on Sth July, 1853, was a commander in the 
right wing of the Scottish army at the battle ot Malidonhill, 
under Randolf, earl of Moray, in whose charter froin Robert 
the Bruce, dated m 1318, all the barons and chiefs within 
the earldom, extending then from Speymouth to Lorn, were 
bound to follow the king’s standard. 

His son, John de Grant, was m 1859, one of the three am- 
bassadors sent to France, to renew the ancient league with 
that country Ho was also frequently employed in negotia- 
tions with England [Fle had a son, and « daughter, Agues, 
married to Sir Richard Comyn, ancestor of the Cammings of 
Altyre. 

The son, Sir Robert de Grant, in tho beginning of the 
reign of Robert the Second, according to a MS huntory of the 
family, fought and vanquished an English champion of un- 
daunted courage and unusual strength of body In 1885, 
when tho king of France, then at war with Richard the Se- 
cond, remittod to Scotland a suhaidy of 40,000 French crowns, 
to induce the Scots to invade England, Sir Robert dc Grant 
was one of the pnncipal barons, about twenty in all, nmong 
whom the money was divided He died in the sucreeding 
rugn 

At thin pont there 1s some confusion im the pedigree of 
the Granta. ‘Tho fanuly papers state that the male linc was 
continued hy the son of Sir Robert, nuned Malcolm, who 
soon after his futhor's death, begun to make a figure as chef 
of the elan On the other hand some wnters maintain that 
Sir Robert had no son, but a daughter, Maude, or Matilda, 
heireas of the eatate, and lineal representative of the family of 
Grant, who about the year 1400 marned Androw Stewart, 
aon of Sir John Stewart, commonly called the Black Stewart, 
sheriff of Bute, and son of King Robert the Second, and that 
this Andrew sunk the royal name, «nd assumed instead the 
name and arms of Grant Thu marriage however, though 
nupported by the tradition of the country, 19 not acknowledged 
by the family or the clan, and the very existance of much an 
neireas 1s deniod 

Maloolm de Grant, above mentioned, had a sou, Duncan de 
Grant, the first designed of Frenclne, the family tatle for sov- 
eral generations. By lus wife, Munel, a daughter of Macin- 
tush of Macintosh, chief of the clan Chattan, he had, with a 
daughtor, two sons, John and Patnck. Tho latter, by his 
elder son, Juin, was ancostor of the (irants of Hallindalloch, 
county of Elgin, of whom aftorwards, and of those of Tomna- 
voolen, Tulloch, &., and by lus youngir son, Patneck, of the 
Grants of Dunlugas m Banffslure 

Duncan's elder son, John Grant of Freuchtwe, with a body 
of bia clan, jomed the Gordons, Forhexes, Frusers, and other 
loyal clana, who were upon their march to the axmetance of 
King James the Third in 1488, but arnved too late, the bat- 
tle of Sauchieburn having been fought, and that unfortunate 
monarch foully murdered. By his wifo, Margnret, daughter 
of Sir James Ogilvy of Deskford, ancestur of the carls of 
Findlater, he had, with a daughter, marned to her cousin, 
Hector, son of the cluef of Macintosh, three sons Juhn, lus 
her, Peter or Patrick, anid to be the ancestor of the tnbe 
Phadrig, or house of Tullochgorum , and Duncan, progenitor 
of the tribe called clan Donachie, or house of Gartenbeg By 
the daughter of Baron Stewart of Kincardine, he bad another 
son, also named John, ancestor of the Grants of Glenmoriston 

His eldest son, John, the tenth laird, called, from hm 
povtical talents, the Bard, succeeded in 1508. He obtained 


Glenmoriston in Inverness-shire. The latter is remarkable 
as the place where Dr Johnson, in visiting it in 1774, first 
conceived the thonglit of his ‘Tour to the Hebrides.’ James 
the Fourth, when projectmg the war with England which 
ended so disastrously at Flodden, took John Grant of Fren- 
chie bound to give him “the aid of three knights with all the 
serviceable men of the Grant clan nt any convocation of the 
heges by him or hw successors, within or without the kings 
doin, for the purposes of war” Ho had three suns, John, 
the second son, was ancestor of the Grants of Shogglie, and 
of those of Corrimony in Urquhart, from the first of which 
lineally descended Charles Grant, tho eminent East India 
Director, of whoin a memoir follows, and other famibes of 
the name The younger son, Patrick, was progenstor of the 
Grunts of Bonhard m Perthshire. Jobn the Bard died in 
lu2a 

His eldest son, James Grant of Freuchie, called from his 
daring character, Shemas nan Creach, or James the Bold, 
was much employed, dunng the reign of King James the 
Fifth, in quelling insurrections in the northern counties. 
His lands in Urquhart were, in November 1518, plundered 
and luid waste by the adherents of the lord of the Isles, and 
oguin in 1544 by the Clanranald, when hus castle of Urquhart 
was taken possession of ()n the latter occasion, at the head 
of lus clan, he joined the earl of Huntly’s expedition against 
the Clanranald, and on the supposed suppression of the latter 
he returned with the curl into Strathspey It was immedi- 
ately after thin that the Frasers of Lovat met with so bloody 
u defeat at the battle of Kinloch-lochy, called by the High- 
landers “The Field of Shirts” (see page 262). Thus oluef 
of the Grants was in auch high favour with King James the 
Fifth that be obtained from that monarch a charter, dated 
in 1585, exempting him from the yunsdiction of all the courts 
of judicaturo, oxcept the court of session, then newly insti- 
tuted He died in 1568 He had, with two daughters, two 
sons, John and Archibald the latter the ancestor of the 
Granta of Cullen, Monymusk, &c. 

His elder son, Jon, ually culled Zean Baold, or the 
Gentle, was a strenuous proinoter of the Reformation, and 
was « member of that parliament which, in 1560, abolished 
popery as the established relimion in Scotland He died in 
1585, having been twice marned, first, to Margaret Stewart, 
daughter of the earl of Athol, by whom he had, with two 
danghters, two sons, Duncan and Patnck, the latter ancestor 
of the Grants of Rothemurchus, and, socondly, to a daugh- 
ter of Barclay of Towie, by whom he had an only aon, Archi- 
bald, ancestor of the Grants of Bellintomb, represented by 
the Grants of Monymusk. 

Duncan, the elder son, predeceased hia father in 1581, 
leaving four sons John, Patrick, ancestor of the Grants of 
Easter Elchics, of which famly was Patnok Grant, Lord 
Lichiea, a lord of session, afterwards noticed, Robert, pro- 
genitor of the Grants of Lurg, and James, of Ardnelhe, an- 
cestor of those of Moyneas. 

Jobn, the eldest son, succeeded lus grandfather, m 1585, 
and was much employed in public affars. In 1590, when 
the council! passed an act for apprehending Jeswts, popush 
presta, and excommunicated persons, he was appointed one 
of the commuttee of noblemen and gentlemen for execating 
that act. Four years thereafter he jomed the king’s general, 
the young eat] of Argyle, against the popish earls of Huntly 
and Errol. A large body of hus clan, at the battle of Glen- 
livet, was commanded by Jobn Grant of Gartenbeg, to whose 
treachery, in having, in terms of a concerted plan, retreated 
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@ith his men as soon as the action began, as well as to that 
of Campbell of Lochnell, Argyle owed his defeat in that en- 
gegement. This laird of Grant greatly extended and im- 
proved bis paternal estates, and is said to have been offered 
by James the Sixth, in 1610, a patent of honour, but wluch 
he declined. In 1614 he was one of the jury on whose ver- 
dict Patrick Stewart, earl of Orkney, was beheaded for trea- 
eon. From the Shaws he purchased the lands of Rothemur- 
obus, winch he exchanged with his uncle Patrick for the lands 
of Muchrach. “On his marnage with Lilas Murray, daughtor 
of Jobn, earl of Athol, the nuptials were honoured with the 
presence of King James the Sixth and his quecn Bemdes a 
son and daughter by lus wife, he had a natural son, Duncan, 
of the Grants of Cluny He died in 1622 

His son, Sir John, by his extravagance and attendance at 
court, greatly reduced his estates, and when he was knighted 
he got tho name of “ Sir John Sell-the-land” He had eight 
sons and tlireo daughters, and dying at Edinburgh in April 
1687, was buned at the abbey church of Holyroodhouse. 

His elder son, James, joined the Covenanters on the north 
of the Spey in 1638, and on 19th July 1644, wan, by the 
estates, appointed one of the cominittee for trying the malig- 
nants in the north After the battle of Inverlochy, however, 
in the following year, he jomed the standard of the margnis 
of Montrose, then in arms for the king, and ever after re- 
inained faithful to the royal cause. In consequence of Ins 
defection a detachment from the garnson of Inverness plun- 
dered the house of Elchies, carrying off Ins lady's wearmg 
apparel, trinkets, and jewels, of which, says Spalding, ‘she 
had store.” After the restoration ho was a member of the 
Scots estates that met m 1661 In 1663, ho agwn went to 
kdinburgh, to see justice done to lis kinsman, Allan Grant 
of Tulloch, in a cnminal prosecution for manslaughter, in 
which he was successful, but died m that city soon after Ins 
armval there. A patent had been made out creating him earl 
of Strathspry, and Lord Grant of Freuchio and Urquhart, 
but in consequence of jus death it did not pass the neals. 
The patent itself is said to be preserved in the family archives. 
He had two sons, I udovick and Patrick, the latter ancestor 
of the family of Wester Lichics on Spevade. 

Ladovick, the elder son, being a minor, was placed under 
the guardianship of lus uncle, Col Patrick Grant, who fruth- 
fully discharged his trust, and so wx enabled to remove 
some of the burdens on the encumbered funily estates. Lu- 
dovick Grant of Grant and Freuchie, took for lus first wife 
Janet, only cluld of Alexander Brodio of Jethen, who, mn 
1085, was fined forty thousand pounds Scots, on account of 
the favour shown by him to the persecuted presbytenans. 
This fine was given by King James the Seventh to the popish 
college at Douay By the favour of lus father-in-law the 
lard of Grant was cnabled to purchase the barony of Plus- 
cardine, which was always to descend to the second son 
For favouring the Covenanters he was himsolf fined in forty- 
two thousand five hundred pounds Scots, but he contnved to 
put off payment from time to time, till the Revolution re- 
Heved him of it. In 1686, being the a member of the 
estates, when the court proposed the repeal of the statutes 
against popery, he was one of the few patriots who publicly 
protested against the measure, and muisted that his protest 
should be put on record. At the Revolution, he was a mem- 
ber of the convention which met at Edinburgh, on 14th July, 
1689, and was one of the committee nominated by the estates 
for settling the government. By King William he was ap- 
pointed colonel of a regiment of foot, and sheriff of Inverness. 
After the battle of Killiecrankse he juined Colonel Sir Tho- 
mas Livingston's force, which gave such a check to the Jaco- 


bite Highlanders at Cromdale, on ist May that year, that 
they soon after dispersed. On this occasion Livingston's 
inain body was led by some gentlemen of the name of Grant. 
In 1690 be was one of the committee appointed by parliament 
to visit the universities, and to turn ont all insuffleient, im- 
moral, or disloyal professors. In 1700 he raised a regiment 
of his own clan, being the only commoner that did so, and 
kept his regiment in pav a whole year at his own expense. 
In compensation, three of his sons got commissions in the 
army, and lus lands were erected intoa barony With re- 
spect to lus father-in-law Lethen’s fine, half of which he had 
paid, as he obtained in ryzht of his wife a portion of that 
estatc, he was referred to the committee for rescinding fines, 
and although an act was made in his favour, the Donay fine 
was never recovered He died at Edinburgh in 1718, in his 
66th yoar, and, with Ins father and grandfather, was buried 
in Holyrood abbey 

Alexander, his eldest son, after studying the civil law on 
the continent, cntered the army, and soon obtained the com- 
mand of a regiment of foot, with the rank of brigadier He 
was early returned to parliament, and in 1706 wan one of the 
comnuasoners to treat of tho union between the two king- 
doms. He waa a member of tho first five British parliamenta, 
and supported tho measures of government until about 1710, 
when a Jacobite mimstry came into power In 1711, when 
the great duko of Argyle was deprived of all Ina places, Bug- 
adier Grant, who us stated to have been lus inseparable coin- 
panion, lost his regiment, but in 1714, on the accession of 
George tho First, both were restored to their former appoint- 
ments. In 1715, on the falure of Lord Drummond's at- 
tempt to surprise the castle of Edmburgh, and the impnson- 
ment of Colonel Stuart, the deputy-governor, for remasucas 
of duty on the oocamon, Brigadier Grant had that important 
office committed tohim When the rebellion broke out, be- 
ing with his regunent im the south, he wrote to lis brother 
Captain George Grant, to raise the clan for the service of 
government, which he did, and a portion of them assisted at 
the reduction of Invernesa. In October of the same year, 
when a body of the msurgents, under Mackintosh of Borlum, 
took possession of Leth, he attended the duke of Argyle as a 
volunteer, and sided in causing them to evacuate that place 
In the following month he accompanied Is grace to the battle 
of Shenffmur, although his remment was not in the action 
He was soon after made governor of Shcernesa, but in 1716, 
on a change of ministry he loat that office, As justiciary of 
the counties of Inverness, Morav, and Banff, he was success~ 
fal in suppresmng the bands of outlaws and robbers which 
infested these counties in that unsettlod time He succeeded 
his father in 1718, but died at Leith the following year, aged 
40 Though twice marniod, lie had no children 

His brother, Sir James Grant of Pluscardine, was the next 
lard. In 1702, m his father's lifetime, he married Anne, 
only daughter of Sir Humphrey Colquhoun of Tusa, baronet. 
By the marriage contract it was specially provided that he 
should assume the surname and arma of Colquhoun, and it 
he should at any time succeed to the extute of Grant, his neo- 
ond son should, with the name of Colquhoun, become propn- 
etor of Luss, In 1704 Sir Humphrey obtained a new patent 
in favour of his son-in Jaw, Janes Grant, who on bis death, 
in 1715, became in conaequenco Sir James Grant Colquhoun 
of Lusa, baronet. On succeeding, howover, to the estate of 
Grant four years after, ho dropped the name of Colquhoun, 
retaining the baronctcy, and the estate of Luss went to his 
second surviving son. [See Co_qunoun, surname of, vol i. 
page 665] Sz James was for several years MP for the 
county of Inverness, and generally supported the government 
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Canes aan nan een 
{ni ‘bis latter years he retired very much from public businews. | tained in 1822 the rank and precedency of en earl's yunior 


Although the chief of the Grants had represented the county 
of Inverness ever since the union, and no flaw could be found 
in their loyalty, at the general election followmg the battle of 
Culleden, Premdent Forbes brought forward the .«fid of Mao- 
Lood in opposition to Sir James, who was elected for the 
Callen and Banff burghs. He died, soon after, on January 
16,1747 With five daughters, he had as many sons, vis. 
Humphrey, who predeceased him in 1732, Ladovick, of 
whom afterwards, James, » major in the army, who suc- 
ceeded to the estate and baronetcy of Luss, and took the 
name of Colquhoun, Francis, who died a general in thie 
army; and Charles, a captain RN 

‘The second son, Ludovick, was admitted advocate in 1728, 
but on the death of his brother, he rehnqumhed his practice 
at the bar, and his father devolving on him the management 
of the estate, he repreacnted Jum thereafter an chief of thi 
elan. During the rebellion of 1745 he gave his support tu 
the government, and when the duke of Cumberland arnved 
at Aberdeen he waited on him there, and was verv well re- 
ceived. He was MP for Mornyslure from 1741 until 1761, 
when his son, James, was elocted in lus stead = He was twice 
married first, to . daughter of Sir Robert Dalrymple of 
North Berwick, by whom he had a daughter, who died young, 
secondly, to Lady Margaret Oyilvie, eldest daughter of James 
earl of Findlater and Seafield, in virtue of which marrage his 
grandson succoeded to the earldan of Seafild By his second 
wife Sir Ludowek had one son, James, and eleven danghiters, 
six of whom survived him = Penuel, the tlird of thes, was 
the wife of Henry Mackenzie, Esq, author of the ‘Man of 
Feeling,’ and mother of Joshua Henry Mackenzic, a lord of 
session, who died m 1852, and Helen, tho fifth, marnmed Sir 
Alexander Penrose Cumming Gordon of Altyre and Gordons- 
town, baronet. Sur Ludevick died at Castle Grant, 18th 
March 1778 

His only son, Sir Janes Grant of Grant, baronet, born m 
1788, was distinguished for his patriotisin and public spirit. 
Resides representing tho county of Moray in parliament, as 
already mentioned, he waa subsequently for some time a 
member for Ban On the declaration of war by France in 
1793, he was among the first to rune a regiment of fencibles, 
called the Grant or Strathspey foncibles, af which be was ap- 
pointed colonel It contmued ombodied till 1799, aud was 
quartered stuccesavely in most of the towna in the south of 
Sootland In 1794 he raised another corps, a remment of 
the line, called the 97th or Strathspey remiuent, of which he 
was also appointed colonel It was immediately marched to 
the south of Englund, and sent on board Lord Howe's fleet 
in the Channel, in which it served as mannes for a few 
months. In autumn 1795, it was drafted into other rem- 
ments, the two flank corps being Incorporated with the 42d, 
then nbout to ombark fur the West Indies. 

In 1784, when the Highland Sucicty of kdiburgh was in- 
atituted, Sur Jamus was one of its onyinal office-bearers. In 
1794 he was appointed lord-heutenant of Inverness-alure, 
which office he was compelled by ill health, to rengn in 1809, 
when his son was nominated his successor In 1795 be was 
appointed cashier to the excise, when he vacated lis ecat in 
partiament After o lingering illness he died at Castle Grant 
on 18th February 1811 He had marned in 1763, Jean, only 
child of Alexander Duff, Esq of Hatton, Aberdeenslure, and 
had by her three sons and three daughters. Sir Lewis Alex- 
ander Grant, the eldest son, in 1811 succeeded to the estates 
and caridom of Seafleld, on the death of his cousin Janes 
earl of Findlater and Seafield, and his brother, Francs Wil- 
liam, became in 1840, sixth earl. The younger children ob- 
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The Grants of Ballindalloch, in the parish of Inveraven, 
Banfishire,—commonly called the Craig-Achrochoan Granta,~— 
as already stated, descend from Patrick, twin brother of Johr., 
minth laird of Freuclne. Patrick's grandson, John Grant, was 
killed by lus kansinan, John Roy Grant of Carron, ne after- 
wards mentioned, and his son, also John Grant, was father 
of another Patrick, whose son, John Roy Grant, by his extza- 
vagant living and unhappy differences with hia lady, a dangh- 
ter of Leslie of Balquhain, entirely ruined his estate, and was 
oblige to consent to placang it under the management and 
trust of three of his kinsmen, Brigadier Grant, Captain Grant 
of Elchies, and Walter Grant of Arndilly, which gave doca- 
mon to W Elclies’ verses of “* What mennt the man ?” 

Several of the latter larda of Ballindalloch were officers in 
the army Colonel William Grant of Ballindalloch rawed 
one of the five companies that composed tho Black Watch, 
afterwards cinbodied m the 42d regiment. General James 
Grant of Ballindalloch succeeded to tle eatate on the death 
of las nephow, Mayor Wilham Grant, in 1770 After having 
studied the law, he entered the army as an ensign in 1741, 
at the age of 22, and mn 1747, when captain, he wna aide-de- 
camp to General St. Claur, on bis embassy to Vienna, He 
afterwards served both m the Netherlands and in Amenca, 
and helt severa) smportant commands dunng the Amencan 
war He was second in command to Lord Albemarlo at the 
taking of the Havannab, defeated Count d’Estaing, with an 
ifenor force, conquered St. Lucin in 1779, and wan for many 
vears governor of East Flonda. He was subsequently gover- 
nor of Dumbarton citle, and in 1789 appointed to that of 
Stirlng castle Ho was colonel first of the 5th, and after- 
warda of the 11th regunent of foot, and was for many years 
MP for the county of Sutherland. Ho was noted for his 
fondness for good hving, and in his latter years became very 
corpulent. Ho died at Buallindalloch on 1Jth April, 1806, at 
the age of 86 = Having no clnidren, he was sucresded by his 
maternal grand-nephew, George Mucpherson, Esq , of Inver- 
eahie, who assumed m consequence the additional name of 
Grant, and was created a baronet in 1888 =[See Macrirer- 
SON, surname of | 

The Grants of Glenmonuton, in Inverness-shire, are sprung 
from Jvhn More Grant, natural son of John Grant, ninth 
lard of Freuclie. His son, John Roy Grant, acquired the 
lands of Carron from the marquis of Huntly In a dispute 
about the marches of their respective properties, be killed 
his Jansman, John Grant of Ballindalluch, n 1588, an event 
which led to a Insting feud between the fanuiies. John Roy 
(irant had four rons = ’strick, who nucceeded him 1n Carron ; 
Robert of Nether Glen of Rothos, Jnines an Tim, or James 
of the hill, the famous outlaw, of whom afterwards, and 
Phomas. 

The murder of Juhn Grant of Ballndalloch above men- 
tioned 1s and to have been at the instigation of the laird of 
Grant, the cluef of the tnbe, who bad conceived a grudge 
aguinet hin. A few vears previous to the year 1628, James 
Grant, afterwards the well-known James an 7st, happen- 
ing to be at a fur at the town of kign, observed one of 
the Grants of the Balhndalloch family puraumg his brother 
Thomas Grant, whom he knocked down in the street, and 
wounded severely before bis eyes. He was in his turn at- 
tacked by James Grant, who killed kum upon the spot. The 
lard of Ballindalloch cited the latter to stand hus tela! for 
the slaughter of lus kinsman but as he did not appear he was 
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outlawed. The chief of the Grants made many attempts to 
reconcile the parties, and an offer was made that James 
Grant should go into exile, and that compensation should be 
thade in money and goods, according to the usual practice ot 
assythment, but nothing less than the blood of Jamea Grant 
would satisfy Ballindalloch James Grant, in consequence 

put himeelf at the head of a party uf robbers, whom he col- 
lected from all parta of the Highlands, and making no dis- 
tinction between friends and foea, attacked all parties, plun- 
dering and despoiling their property Grant of Dalnelw, one 
of the famfly of Ballindalloch, fell a victim to ther fury, and 
many of the kinsmen of that famulv suffered greatly from 
their depredations. Under the supposition that John Grant 
of Carron, the nephew of James Cirant, secretly asmeted hs 
unole in hia illegal proceedings, John Grant of Ballindalloch, 
in the year 1628, collected sixteen of Ins frends, with whom 
he went to the woods of Abernethy, where Carron waa cut- 
ting down timber, and killed bim, but not before he and 
Alexander Grant had sl un severul of Ballindalloch’s fnenda, 
among whom was Thomas Grant of Dalvey  Aloxander 
Grant afterwards annoyed Ballindailoch and killed several of 
his men, and asalsted the outinw James Crant to lay waste 
his lands. In tus History (page 416) Sir Robert Gordon 
quaintly saya, ‘Give me lenve heir to remark the provid: nee 
and secrait judgement of the Alimghtio God, who now hath 
mett Carron with the same measure that lis forefather John 
Roy Grant of Carron, did sorve the ancestour of Balln- 
dallogh , for upon the same dav of the moneth that John 
Roy Grant did hall tho great-grandfather of Bullendallogh 
(boing the eleventh day of September), the vere same dav of 
thin moneth wes Carron slain by this John Grant of Ballen- 
dallogh many years thereafter And, besides, as that John 
Roy Grant of Carron was lefthanded, so 18 this John Grant 
of Ballendallogh lefthanded also, and moreover, it 18 to be 
observed that Ballendallogh, at this killing of this Carron, 
had upon him the anme coat-of-armour, or maul -cont, which 
John Roy Grant had upon Inm at the slaughter of the great 
grandfather of thi Ballendallogh, which iaillie-cont Ballen- 
dallogh had, 1 bttle befor thix tvine, taken from James Grant, 

in a skinnish that posed betwixt then ‘Lhus wee doe mo 
that the judgements of God are inscrutable, and that, m his 
own tyme, ho punisheth blood by blood ” 

To avoid the dangers to which he was continually exposed 
in the north, from the enmity and constant plundermg meur- 
sions of James and Alexander Grant, Ballindalloch was 
obliged to take refuge m Edinburgh A party of the clan 
Chattan having one mght in December 1680, unexpectedly 
attacked James Grant at Auchnachyle, m Strathdon, he was 
tnken prixoner, after receiving eleven wounds, and the death 
of four of hia band = He was gent to Edinburgh for tal, and 
while confined in the enstle there, observing Grant of I'om 
navonlen pass one day, he called out, “What news from 
Speyside?” “None very particular,” replied the person ad- 
dressed , “the best 15 that the country 1a nd of you” “ Der- 
haps we shall meet again,” rejomed the outlaw By the ad 
of ropes concealed in a cask of butter, conveyed to him by his 
wife, he made his excape, and fled to Ireland, but after a 
while returned, and skulked about for some tine m the north 
His hiding-place 1s said to have been a cave in the mountan 
Benrinnes, in the parwh of Inveraven Bunflslure. By de- 
grees he became bolder, and at last ventured to appear open- 
ly in Strathdon and on Speymde. Patrick Macgregor, an 
outlaw hke himself, was hired by Ballindalloch to apprehend 
him, but was himeelf killed in the attempt. Shortly after- 
wards, he sneceoded in Jurnng bis bitter enomy, Bal)mdalloch, 
from his own house at night, under the pretence of a friendly 
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meeting, and confined him m a kiln at a dustanes from his 
home, exposed to the hardships, for twenty-one 
days, bnt, in his absence he contrived to escape, by gaining 
over Leonard Leshe, one of ns guards, the son-in-law of the 
ontlaw's brother The latter, Thomas Grant, was, for this 
ontrage, exccuted at Edinburgh. Among other atrocities of 
James an Zam, wiuch are related, was bis having slain 
Grant of ‘Tomnavoulen and his son, soon after his return to 
Spevade. In Spaldings Historv of the Troubles and Mem- 
orable Transactions in Scotland in the reign of Charles the 
First, thero are vanous references to hin — In 1638 we find 
him at the head of 500 men, yong tho rovalist party, who. 
after the rout of Tamff, took possession of the city of Aber- 
deon, expelling the Covenanters, anu plundenng the nhaln- 
tanta. 

The Glonmorston branch of the Grants adhered futhfully 
to the Stuarts. Patnek Grant of Glenmorston appeared m 
arms in the viscount of Dundee s army at Killiecrankie, He 
was also at the ahkimush at Cromdale agunat the govern- 
ment soon after, and at the battle of Shenffmur m 1715 
His estate was, in consequence, forfeited, but through the in- 
terpomtion of the chut of the Grants, was bought back from 
the barons of the Exchequer = Lhe turd of Glenmoriston in 
1745 aluo took annus for the Pretender, but means were 
found to preserve the estate to the fumly be families de- 
nving from this branch, besides that of Carron, which ostate 
wwnear Kichies, on the nver Spry, are thos of T ynachoum, 
Aviomore, Croskie, &e. 

The faveunte song of ‘Rove Wife of Aldivalloch,’ (the 
only one sho was ever known to composo,) was wntton by a 
Mra. Grant of Carron, whose maiden mune was Grant, born, 
near Aberlour, about 1745 Mr Grant of Carron, whose 
wife sho became about 1763, was her cousm After his 
death she marned, a second time, an [rh plivsiaan practis- 
mg at Bath, of the name of Murray and died m that city in 
1814 








Yhe Grants of Dalvey, who possess a baronctey are de- 
seconded from Duncan, second son of Jolin the Bard, tenth 
hurd of Grant. By his wif Mary, a daughtor of Hugh Rose 
of Aalravock, Duncan had two gona, namely, Jolin, and Swe- 
ton, Whose descendants carried on the line of the family 
Jolin s grandson, James Grint, previously designed of Gar- 
tenbeg, acytured the extute of Dalvey, in 1680, by purchase 
fron the family of Ballindalloch We served the office of 
lord advocate during the short reign of James the Seventh, 
and was created a baronet of Nova Seotin m 1688, with re- 
iiainder to lis hors male whatsoever THe died in 1695 
without issue, when the baronetes and estates devolved upon 
his kinsman, Patnck Grant, first designed of Inverladmen, 
linea) descendant of Sweton Grint, above mentioned = Thaw 
gentleman is sad not to hive assed the title of baronet, 
and soon after his accossion he Bold the est ite of Dalvey to 
Brgadier Grant. He marned I vdia, suster of Brigadier Mac- 
intosh of Borlum, celebrated for his exploits in the rebellion 
of 1715, and died in 1756, 1m the 101st year of Jus aye, Hie 
eldest. son, Sir Alexander Grant, nvived the dormant title, 
and purchased the estate of Grangelill in the pansh of Dyke, 
county of Figm, to winch he gave the name of Dalvey He 
was for many sears MDP for the Inverness burghs. He was 
sucoeeded by lus brother, Sir Tudovick fourth bart., who died 
1n1790 The son of tho latter, Sir Alexander, fifth bart., mar- 
ned in 1780, Sarah, daughter and heiress of Jereuunh Cray, 
Esq of Ibesley, Hampalure, and, with other children, had a 
son, Sir Alexander Cray Grant, born 80th November, 1782 
who on the dexth of his father on 25th July 1825, suc- 
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Weded os sixth baronet. MP from 1812 to 1848, he was 
chairman of committees from 1826 to 1882. In Sir Robert 
Peel's administration of 1884-5, be was a member of the 
board of control. On receiving the sppoutment of one of the 
commissioners for anditing the publie accounts in 7448, he ac- 
cepted the Chiltern hundreds, being then M P for Oambndge. 

He died Nov 29, 1854, and was sucoseded by his brother, 
Sir Robert Innes, 7th baronet, born April 8, 1794, m. in 
1825 Judith, eldest daughter of Cornelius Durant Battelle, 
Esq of St. Croix, West Indies, issue, 2 sons, Alexander, 
born in 1826, and Robert Innes, born in 1838, and 2 dangb- 
ters. Mr Robert Innes Grant died in Aug. 1856, when his 
elder son, Sir Alexander, became 8th baronet. Born at New 
York in 1626, the latter was educated at Harrow and Oxford, 
and in 1849 was elected Fellow of Oriel. In 1855 he was 
appointed by the board of control exa:niner in the department 
of moral aciences for the India civil service appointments, 
11) 1857 publio examiner in the clasaical school, Oxford, and 
in 1858 inspector of schools in the Madras Presidency In 
1850 he m. the 2d daughter of James Frederick Ferner, Esq , 
professor of mora] philosophy in the university of St. Andrews. 





The Grants of Monymusk, who also possess 4 onronetcy, 
(date of crention, lec. 7, 1705,) are descended from Arclnbald 
Grant of Bullintomb, an estate conferred on him by charter 
dated 8th March, 1580 He was the younger son of John 
Grant of Freuchie, called Evan Baold, or the Gentle, by his 
2d wife, Isobel Barclay With 8 daughters, Archibuld Grant 
had 2 sons. The younger son, James, was demgned of 1 u:n- 
breack. Duncan of Ballintomb, the elder, had 8 sons: Ar- 
chibald, his heir, Alexander, of Allaclie, and Willam, of 
Arndillie The eldest son, Archibald, had, with 2 daughters, 
2 sona, the older of whom, Archibald Grant, ksq of Bellinton, 
had a son, Sir Francis, a lord of session, under the title of 
Lord Oullen, the first baronet of this family 

This eminent judge was born about 1660, and received the 
academical part of his education at the university of Aberdeen , 
bat, being intended for the profession of the law he was sent 
to finish his studies at Leyden, under the celebrated civilian, 
John Voet. Hw proficiency was so great that many years 
after he had left Leyden, Voet often mentioned bim as hav- 
ing conferred honour upon the univermty there On his 
return to Scotland, he was entered at the bar January 29, 
1681, and soon obtained an excellent practice. At the 
Revolution of 1688 he joined the party of the prince of 
Orange, and distinguished himself in the memorable con- 
vention, which met early in 1689, by his speech in favour 
of conferring on the pmnce the sovereignty of the king- 
dom, with the necessary constitutional limtations. In 1708, 
eight years before the pussing of the Act of Queen Anne, he 
published a pamphlet aguinst the restoration of patronage in 
the church. He was created a baronet by Queen Anne hy 
patent, Deo. 7, 1705, and on June 10, 1709, was rained to 
the bench, when he aasumed the title of Lord Callen Sume 
years previous to his death he sold his paternal eatate, and 
purchased from the Forbeses the estate of Monymusk, which 
is still held by his descendants. Hus lordship died March 16, 
1726. According to Wodrow, who ssys he understood his 
father to have been a clergyman, “ho was a living library, 
and the most ready in citation. When the lords wanted any- 
thing In the avil or canon law to be cast up, or acts of par- 
liament, he never failed them, but tarued to the place. He 
seemed a little ambulatory in his judgment as to church gov- 
ernment, but was a man of great piety and devotion, wun- 
derfally serious in prayer and learning the word.” [ Asaleoia, 
pruvted for the Alaitiand Club] Lord Cullen's works are 
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The Loyalist’s Reasons for bis giving obedience, sad ewear- 
ing allegiance to the present government as being obliged 
thereto by (it being founded on) the Laws of God, Nature, 
and Nations, By F G Edin. 1689, 6vo. 

A Brief Account of the Ruse, Nature, and Progress of the 
Societies for the Reformation of Manners, &c., in Engiand, 
with a Preface exhorting the use of such Societies in Seotiand. 
Edin 1700, printed for gratis distnbution 

Reasons in defence of the Standing Laws about the Right 
of Presentation m Patronages, to be offered against an Act 
(in case it be) presented for the Alteration thereof; by a 
member of parhament. Edin. 1703. Anon 

A Short History of the Sabbath, contaimng some few 
grounds for its Morality, and Cases about its Observances. 
Edm 1705 Anon 

Law, Religion, and Education considered, in three Essays. 
kdin 1715, 8vo 

A Key tu the Plot, by Reflections on the Rebellion of 1715 
J.ondon, 1716, 8vo. 

Certain pamphlets entitled ‘ Essavs on Removing the Na- 
tional Prejudices against a Union,’ have been attributed to 
[ord Cullen 

From George I Lord Oullen obtained a special warrant, 
granting him licence to use as a coat of arms—the field red, 
charged with three crowns gold, as descended frum Grant of 
that ik, within » border ermine, in quality of a judge, sup- 
ported with two angels upon a helmet as baronet, and a book 
expanded for his creat, above which a scroll, with this motto, 
Suem Cwsque, and upon s compartment below the arms— 
Jehovah Jere, the only instance, st w sald, m Scottish 
Heraldry, of a Hebrew motto 

Lord Cullen was thrice married first, to Jean, dr of Rev 
Willam Meldrum of Meldrum, without weue, 2dly, to Sarah, 
daughter of Rey Mr Fordyce of Ayton, Berwickshire, by 
whom, with 8 drs., he had 3 sons, Archibald, Willam, and 
Francis, and, Sdly, to Agnes, dr of Henry Hay, Esq , without 
waue. The daughters were 1 Jean, m., to Garden of Troup, 
with issue, 2 Christian, to George Buchan, Esq of Kelloe, 
with issue, and 8. Helen, to Andrew M‘Dowall, Lord Bank- 
ton, a lord of session, and author of a much-esteemed work 
on the Institutes of the law of Scotland 

Wilham, the 2d son, was also a Jord of session Admitted 
advocate Feb 24, 1722, he soon distinguuhed himself at 
the bar In May 1781 he was elected procurator for the 
Church of Scotland, and principal clerk to the General As- 
sembly, on June 20, 1787, he was appointed solicitor-general, 
and on Angust 28, 1788, was named one of the commisaioners 
for 1nproving the fisheries and manufactures of Scotland. On 
Feb. 26, 1746, he was constituted lord advocate, in which 
office he had a principal part in preparing and promoting the 
acts for the abolition of the hentable junsdictions, and for 
suppresung the use of the peculiar garb of the Highlanders. 
In 1747 he had been elected M P for the Elgin burghs, and 
in Nov 1754 he was named a lord of session and of justiciary, 
when he took the judicial title of Lord Prestongrange. In 1754 
he wus appointed one of the trustees for the annexed estates. 
He was also the author of an able political pamphlet, pub- 
lished in 1745, entitled the ‘Occasional Writer, in answer to 
the second manifesto of the Pretender’s son’ He died May 
28, 1764, at Bath, where he had gone for the benefit of his 
health. He had 8 daughters, 1 Janet, Countess of Hynd- 
ford 2 Agnes m. Sir George Suttie, Bart. of Balgonie, with 
wsue. 8, Jane, wife of Hon. Robert Dundas of Arniston, lord 
president of the court of seemon, issue, 4 sons. 

Francis, the 8d son, a merchant in Edinburgh, long resided 
for mercantile purposes at Dunkirk in France. On his retarn 
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to Seotland in 1747, be was appointed inspector-general of 
the forfeited estates. 

The eldest son of Lord Oullen, Sir Archibald Grant, 2d 
baronet, was also educated for the law, and passed advocate 
in 1711. He relinquished practice, however, on being chosen 
MP for the county of Aberdeen, and was frequently re- 
elected. In July 1749, he was appointed principal clerk and 
keeper of the Hornings. He died Sept. 17, 1778, at an ad- 
vanced age. He was four times married; first to Anne, daughter 
of Hamilton €f Pencaitland, issue, two daughters, who died 
young; Sdly, to Anne, danghter of Charles Potts, Eaq of 

» issue, a son, Archibald, and a daughter, Mary, 
who became 2d wife of Dr Gregory Grant, an eminent 
phymcian of Edmburgh, of whom there 1s a full-length like- 
neas, taken in 1799, in Kay's Edinburgh Portraits, Sdly, in 
1751, to Elizabeth Clark, widow of Dr James Callander of 
Jamaica, and four years after, her daughter by Dr Callander, 
became the wifo of bir Archibald s only son, and, 4thly, to 
the widow of Mr Andrew Millar, the celebrated London 
bookseller, the two last without issue 

His only son, Sir Archibald, 8d barunet, raised, in 1748, 
a company of 100 men, and went with them, in the service 
of the Kast India Company, to St. David's in the East Indies, 
but on the peace his company was reduced, and ho returned 
to Scotland, He marned,1 Mary, dr of James Callander, 
Esq , Jamaica, and 2dly, in 1794, Jeame, daughter of Macleod 
of Colbecks, and died Sept. 80,1796 By his first wile, he 
had 2 sona, Archibald, his successor, nnd James Francis, # 
clergyman of the Church of England, and a daughter, Mary, 
married 2d son of Sir Joseph Radcliffe, a Yorkshire baronet. 

The elder son, Sir Archibald, 4th baronet of Mony- 
musk, married, in 1788, Mary, daughter of Major John 
Forbes, of Newe, aid had 4 sons and & daughters. Archiu- 
buld, the eldest son, having predeceased hu fathor, James, 
the 2d son, became 5th baronet, on his father’s death in April 
1820, and died in 1859 Hw brother, Sir Isuac, 8d son, 
born in 1792, succeeded ax Gth bart. Heir presumptive, lus 
nephew, Archibald, born in 1823, eldest son of Robert Grant 
of Tillyfour, 4th son, deputy-licut. of Aberdeenshire, deceased 








The Grants of Kilgraston in Perthshire are lineally de- 
scended, through the line of the Grants of Glenlochy, from 
the ninth laird of Grant. Peter Grant, the last of the Jards 
ef Glenlochy, which estate he sold, had two sons, John and 
Francis. The elder son, Jolin, cluef justice of Jamaica from 
1783 to 1790, purchased the estates of Kilgraston and Pit- 
caithlcy, lying contiguous to each other in Strathearn, and, 
dying 1n 1793, without issue, lie was succeeded by hus brother, 
Francu. ‘Ilus gentleman marned Anue, eldest daughtor of 
Robert Oliphant, Esq of Rossic, Poutmaster-gencral of Scot- 
land, and had 6 sons and 2 daughters. Te died in 1819 

His eldest son, John Grant, of Kilgraston, 6 June 13, 1798, 
m. Ist, in 1820, Margaret, daughter of Franus, 15th Lord 
Gray, insue, a daughter, Margaret, ss. in 1840 Hon David 
Murray, 8d son of 3d earl of Mansficld. He m. 2dly, in 
1828, Lady Lucy Bruce, 3d daughter of 7th earl of Elen, 
issue, 7 sons and 6 dre Francs Augustus, the cldest son, 6 
Feb. 24, 1829, died Oct. 1, 1854, m the Crimean, after Alma 

Major-general Sur James Hope Grant, KCB, 5th and 
youngest son of Francis Grant, Esq of Kilgraston and Pit- 
calthley, born Jannary 18, 1808, was educated in Scotland 
and at Hoffrille in Switzerland, and entered tho army as cornet 
in 1826, He was bngade major in the war with China under 
Lord Saltoun, and received a medal for his services there, and 
subsequently in India under Lords Gough and Hardinge. At 
the battle of Sabraon in 1846 he commanded the 9th lancers, 
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for which he also received a medal. He also commanded the 
regunent in the Punjaub campaign, including the passage of 
the Chenab at Ramnuggaur, and the battle of Chilianwallah. 
He was also present at the battle of Gonjerat. In 1854 he 
received the brevet of colonel, and took an active part in the 
suppreamon of the Indsan matiny in 1857-8, for his services 
on which occasion he was made a Knight commander of the 
order of the Bath He had the local rank of lieut.-gen in 
India. 1n 1858 he became mayor-genern!, and in 1859 he 
received the thanks of parlament for “lis eminent services 
in India,” dumng the mutimes. In 1860 he was in command 
of the Britwh forces during the operations in China, and in 
Nov cf that year was decorated with the Grand Croes of the 
order of the Bath In 1847 he marred Helen, daughter of 
B Tayler, kaq 








The badge of tle cLan Grant was the pine or cranberry 
heath, and their slogan or gathering cry, “Stand fast, Craig- 
ellachie!” the bold projecting rock of that uame (“the rook 
of alarm”) in the united panshes of Duthil and Rothemur- 
chus, beng ther hill of rendezvous. The Grants hud a 
long standing feud with the Gordons, and evon among the 
different branches of themselves there were faction fights, as 
between the Ballindalloch and Carron Granta. ‘The clan, 
with fow exocptions, was noted for itn lovalty, being genorally, 
and the family of the chief invariably, found on the mde of 
governinent In Strathspey the name prevailed almost to 
the exclusion of every othr, and to this day Grant w the 
predominant surnamo im the district, as alluded to by Sur 
Alexander Boswell, baronet, in his lively verses 


*Come tho Grants of Tullochyoram, 
WI their pipers yaun before em, 
Proud the mothurs are that bore cn 


Next the Grants of Rothlomurchun, 
Fvcry man his sword and durk han, 
F very man as proud'’s a Turk lx," 

GRANT, Patrick, Lorpv Exccnixs, an emi- 
vent lawyer, son of Captain Grant of Easter 
Elchies, was born in 1690 Admitted advocate 
Fob 12, 1712, he obtained an extensive prac- 
tice at the bar, and was appointed a judge of the 
court of session Nov 8 1782, and of the court of 
justiciary March 3, 17386 le dicd at the house 
of Inch, near Edinbui gh, July 27, 1754, in his 64th 
year He collected the Decisions of the Court of 
Session from 1733 to 1757, which were printed in 
1813, mm 2 vols 4to, by W M Morwon, Esq, 
advocate, uuform with his Dictionary of Decisions 
He likewise wrote Annotations upon Lord Stair’s 
Institutes, which were also printed in 1824 The 
session papers belonging to Lord Elchies, in the 
Advocates’ library, Edinburgh, contain volumi- 
nous manuscript notes, all in lus lordship’s hand- 
writing ‘IIe had a head,” says Lord Wood- 
houselce, 1 his Life of Lord Kames, (vol 1. p. 89,) 
“necaliarly fitted for the investigation of the most 
intitcate points of the law, which his genius devel- 
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as by a species of intuition, reducing every 

question to some great and leading principle, and 
thence showing its derivation either as a necessary 
corollary, or accounting for its departurrfrom the 
general axiom upon some obvious ground of ex- 
ception It was from him that Mr Home (Lord 
Kames), a8 I have heard him frequently acknow- 
ledge, learned that habit of logical investigation, 
which he found of the utmost advantage in the 
daily practice of his profession of a barrister, and 
which he carried into all lis researches on the 
subject of law as uw science” He had a son, John 
Grant, who was also bred to the law, and after 
being sheriff-depute of the counties of Moray and 
Nairn, was appointed one of the barons of the Ex- 
chequer in Scotland He sold the estate of El- 
chies to the carl of Findlater, after it had been in 
possession of the Grants for 800 years It now 
forms a portion of the eail of Seafield’s estates 

GRANT, James, of Corrimony, author of ‘ Es- 
gays on the Origin of Socicty ,’ was an advocate in 
Edinburgh, and at the time of lis death the father 
of the Scottish bar THe was born in 1748 Being 
early distinguished for his hberal principles, he 
numbered among hia friends tho Ion Henry Er- 
skine, Sir James Macintosh, Francis Jeffrey, and 
many others, emiment for thelr attamments and 
thelr high political character Heo died in 1835, 
at the advanced age of 92 

Tis works are 

Essays on the Onn of Sueiety, Language, Property, 
Govenunent, Jurwdiction, Contracts and Marriages, inter- 
spersed with Illustrations from the Gaelic and Greek Lan- 
guages. London, 1785, 4to. 

Thoughts on the Ongin and Descent of the Gacl, with an 
necount of the Picts, Caledomans, and Scota, and observa- 


tions relative to the authenticity of the Poems of Ossinn 
Lond. 1818, 8vo. Edm 1814, 8vo. 


GRANT, CHar.es, an eminent philanthropist 
and statesman, was born in tho north of Scotland 
in 1746 Ilia father was slain at the battle of 
Culloden only a few hours after his birth, and the 
care of his youth in consoquence devolved upon 
an uncle, at whose expense he reccived a good 
education in the town of Elgin In 1767 he sailed 
in a military capacity for India, and on lua arrival 
he was taken into the employment of Mr Richard 
Becher, a member of the Bengal council In 1770 
he revisited hie native country, where he married 
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a lady of the name of Fraser In May 1773, ac- 
companied by his wife and some of her relatives, 
he again ‘went to India as a writer on the Bengal 
establisiiment. In the course of the voyage he 
formed an intimacy with the Rev Christian Fred- 
erick Swartz, the celebrnted mussionary, after 
whose death, on Mr Grant's recommendation, a 
monument was erected to lis memory in St. Ma- 
ry’s church at Fort St George, at the expense of 
tho East India Company 

Soon after Mr Grant's arrival at Calcutta, he 
was, June 28, 1778, promoted to the rank of fac- 
tor, and shortly afterwards was appointed secre- 
tary to the Board of Trade In 1781 he was 
stationed as commercial resident in charge of the 
Company’s valuable silk factory at Malda, on the 
Ganges, in the immediate vicinity of the stupen- 
dous ruins of the once magnificent city of Gour, 
the ancient capital of Bengal In June 1784 he 
obtamed the rank of senior merchant, and in Feb- 
iuary 1787 he was recalled to Calcutta, to occupy 
the seat of the fourth member of the Board of 
Trade, conferred on him by Lord Cornwallis In 
leas than three years after, the impaired health of 
his family compelled him sndilenly to quit India , 
and his return to England was accompanied by 
unusually strong expressions of the high satis- 
faction with which the Government regarded his 
zealous and faithful services in the commercial 
department 

While in the east Mr Grant distinguished him- 
self by his regard to religion, and his exertions to 
promote the cause of Christiamty Ho not only 
contributed liberally to the rebuilding of St John’s 
church, Calcutta, but redeemed from run the Pro- 
testant mission church, styled Beth-Tephillah, or 
*“Touse of Prayer,” at a personal expense to 
himself of ten thousand rupees, after which he 
vested it in trust for sacred and charitable pur- 
poses for ever 

In May 1791 Mr Grant was elected one of the 
directors of the East India Company, in which 
capacity he was instrumental in effecting various 
essential measures of economy He also sup- 
ported the projects in agitation for the opening of 
the trade of India, and for preventing the abuse 
of the patronage of the Company In April 1804 
he was clected deputy chairman of the Court of 
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Directors, aud in April 1805 succeeded to tlic 
ehalr. which he filled, elther as chairman or dep- 
uty chairman, in rotation, till April 1816 
In 1802 he had been clected a member of the 
House of Commons for the Inverness burghs, and 
in 1804 was returned for the county of Inverncas 
In his placg.in parliament he invaiiably opposed 
the measures of Lord Wellesley’s administration 
in India, and, on April 6, 1805, gave his suppoit 
to the resolution brought forward by Sir Philip 
Francis, “That to pursue schemes of conquest 
and extension of dominion m India aro alike re- 
pugnant to the wish, the honour, and the policy 
of this nation” His opimons on all questions 
relative to India were received with great atten- 
tion in the House of Commons, where he ever 
proved lumself to be the zealous and powerful 
supporter of the Company, and theo indefatigable 
friend and advocate of the native population of 
British India. The cducation of the Company's 
servants destined fo. India was with Mi Grant a 
question of vital importance, and the plan of tho 
college at Haley bury, in Hertfordshire, 1s said to 
have originated with him 
Mr Grant had in 1792 written and printed, for 
private circulation, a most valuable tract, entitlod 
‘Observations on the State of Socicty among the 
Asiatic Subjects of Great Britanm’ This pamphict 
he laid before the court of directois m 1797, 
accompanied with an introductory Letter, re- 
commending some measures for Communicating 
Christianity to the natives of India, by gianting 
permission for missionaries to proceed thither In 
June 1818 this paper was called for by the ITousc 
of Commons, and ordcred to be printed for the use 
of the members The results of Mr Grant's per- 
severing and benevolent excrtions for the improve- 
awent of the intellectual and moral condition of 
the inhabitants of India, appear to have been tlic 
augmentation of the ecclesiastical establishment of 
British India, the graut of a privilege to missiona- 
ries to visit that country, and the appropriation of 
a sum for the promotion of education among tlie 
natives In 1818 Mr Grant was clected chair- 
“man of the commissioners for the issue of exche- 
quer bills. He was also included in the commis- 
sion appointed by parliament to superintend the 
erection of new churches He was, besiles, « 
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member of the Society in London for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, as well as of another Soci- 
ety of the same name connected exclusively with 
the Highlands and Islands of Scotland He was 
elected a vice-presidont of the British and Foreign 
Biblo Society upon its institution in 1804, and was 
connected with the church missionary and other 
societics of 2 religious and charitablo description 
IIe died October $1, 1828 By his wife, Jane, 
daughter of Thomas Fiaser, Esq , a younger sou 
of Fraser of Balnain, Inverness-shire, he had 
three sons, namely, Charles, created Lord Glen- 
elg, 8th May, 1836, Robert, of vhom a memoir 
follows, and ‘Thomas Williium Grant, who diced 
15th May 1848 One of lus daughters was mar- 
ried to Samucl March Phillipps, Esq , at ono pe- 
riod under secretary of state for the home depart- 
ment, and another: to Patiich Grant, Esq of 
Redcastle 

GRANT, Sm Ronert, Biaut Ilion , governor 
of Bombay, the second son of the preceding, was 
born m 178b)0 With Ins cider brother Charles, 
Lord Glenelg, he was entered a member of Mag 
dalene college, in the umversity of Cambridge, of 
which they both became Fellows Ie obtamed a 
Craven scholarship in 1799, and in 1801 the bro- 
thers took their degree of bachelor of arts toge- 
ther, when Chailes was tlird aud Robert fourth 
wrangler, Charles first and Robert second medal- 
wt, fo equal wero their studies and attuumaents, 
and so parallel their succcss = Tn addition, Chailes 
obtamed, 1802, the second bachelor’s prize Ro- 
bert took his degree of M A in 1806, having beon 
preceded im that step two years by lis biother 
IIe adupted the piofission of the law, and was 
called to the bar at Lincoln's-Inn, Janumy 380, 
1807 Subsequently to 1818, he was appointed 
tu the office of king’s sergeant in the Duchy Court 
of Lancaster, and was made one of the commis- 
sioners of banki upts 

In 1826 he was returned to pailuument for the 
Inverness district of burghs Jn 1880 he was 
elected for Norwich, and agam in 1831 9 When 
his brother became preaident of the Board of Con- 
trol, he was appointed one of the commissioners 
Tn 1831 he was sworn a privy councillor, and in 
1882 he was nominated judge advocate-general, 
At the fir-t election for the new borough of Fine- 
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he was appointed governor of Bombay, and coa- | siderable 
tinued in the discharge of his high duticstill July 
9, 1888, when he expired at Dapoorié in his 58d 
year. He had, on the 19th June, left the Preai- 
dency in good health for the hills; but having 
imprudently ridden out during a heavy fall of 
rain, he was attacked by fever; from which, how- 
ever, he in some degree recovered, but suffering a 
relapse, his brain became affected, and he sank 
under the Mfects of the malady He married 
Margaret, daughter of the late Sir David David- 
son of Cantray, county of Nairn, by whom he left 
an infant family. A volume of his Poems was 
published a short time after his decease, edited by 
his brother, Lord Glenelg. 

His works are 

Sketch of the History of the Kast India Company, from its 
foundation to the pnaing of the Regulating Act, in 1778, 
with a Summary View of the Changes which have taken 
place sinos that period in the internal Administration of Bn- 

: tish Indis. Lond. 1818, 8y0. 

The Expediency maintained of continuing the System by 
which the Trade and Government of India are now Regu- 
lated. Lond. 1818, 8vo 

Poems. London 1889, 8vu 

GRANT, Sir Winzu1am, THE Riau Hon , an 
eminent lawyer, desconded from the Grants of 
Beldornie, one of the branches of the ancient clan 
of that name, was born in 1754 at Elchies, on the 
banks of the Spey, in the county of Moray His 
father was originally bred to agricultural pursuits, 
but died collector of Customs in the Isle of Man 
The subject of this notice received the elementary 
part of his education at tho grammar school of 
Elgin, with his younger brother, who became col- 
lector at Martinico After completing his studies 
at King’s college, Old Aberdeen, he went to Lon- 
don to follow the profession of the law He was 
entered at Lincoln’s-Iun, and, before being called 
to the bar, was, at the age of twenty-five, consid- 
ered competent to fill the situation of attorney- 
general of Canada; to which colony he accordingly 
proceeded, and soon obtained undisputed pre- 
emluence In the Canadian courts. Canada was 
at that time overrun by the revolutionary armies 
of America, and Mr. Grant was present at the 
memorable siege of Quebec, and the death of Gen- 
eral Montgomery. He was himself engaged in 
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period, but the unsettled state of she |. 


colony, and the hope of succeeding better at the . a 


English bar, induced him to resign his office of ~'H. 


attorney-general, aud to return to Londos, Ha 


in 


was called to the bar by the Society of Lineoln's-" ‘}]’ 


Inn in 1787, when he engaged in practies in the 
courts of Common law, and joined the home cir- 
cuit, Being nearly unknown, however, in Eng- 
land, he went the circuit for several years without 
obtaining a single brief Happening to be re- 
tained in some appcal cases from the court of ses- 
sion in Scotland to the House of Lords, Lord 
Chancellor Thurlow was much struck with his 
powers of argument, and having learnt his name, ; 
observed to a friend, ‘“‘ Be not surprised if that 
young man should one day occupy this seat.” In 
consequence of an invitation from Lord Thurlow, 
ho subsequently left the common law bar, and 
thenceforward practised solely in the court of 
chancery 

At the general election of 1790, Mr Grant was 
returned for Shaftesbury, and soon distingnished 
himself as a powerful coadjutor of Mr Pitt. He 
seldom spoke in the House, bat when he did, it 
was on questions with which he was fully ac- 
quainted Jn 1791 he distinguished himself so 
much in a debate relative to the laws of Canada 
that he was highly complimented by Mr. Fox, 
who declared that he was one of his most formi- 
dable antagonists In 1792 he made e most able, « 
acute, and argumentative speech in defence of the 
ministry on the subject of the Russian armament. 
In 1798 he was called within the bar, with a pa- 
tent of precedence, and in the same year was 
appointed a Welah judge, when a new writ was © 
ordered for Shaftesbury on the 20th June, and he 
was not rechosen However, on a vacancy occur- 
ring for Windsor in the following January, he was 


“elected for that borough He was at that thnd 


solicitor-general for the queen In 1786 he was 
elected member of parliament for the county of 
Banff In 1798 he was appointed chief-Jgstion of | 
Chester, In 1799 he succecded thiv fate Loed 
Redesdale as solicitor-general, when. bn, on 
knighted ; and on May 20, 1801, gm the preshd- -, 
tion of Sir Pepper Arden to pe eh ; of the 
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common pleas, he was nominated master of the 
rolls He continued member for Banffshire until 
the dissolution of parliament in 1812, and dunng 
a period of upwards of sixteen years, he filled the 
judicial chair im te Rolls court with undiminished 
ability and reputation He retired about the end 
of 1817 ayd in his latter years lived chiefly at 
Barton House, Dawlish, the residence of his sis- 
| ter, the widow of Admiral Schanck Sir William 
Grant died, nnmarned, May 25, 1882 
GRANT, AnnF, usually designated Mrs Grant 
of Laggan, a popular and insti uctive miscellaneous 
writer, whose maiden name was M'Vicar, was 
born in Glasgow 11 1755 Her father was an ofli- 
cer in the British armv, and, on her mother’s side, 
she was descended from the anuent family of 
Stewart of Invernahy le, in Argyleshire Shortly 
after her birth, her father went with his regiment 
to Ameria, with the imtention, if he found suffi- 
cient inducement, of settlmg there Tis wife and 
infant danghter soon after joined him = Thes 
landed at Charlestown, aud though the cluld was 
then scarcely three years old, she i¢ctained ever 
after a distinct recollection of her ariival im Amer- 
j wa During her residence in that country, she 
| was taught by her mother to read, and she never 
| had any other instructor But she was so apt 
and diligent a scholar, that before her sixth year, 
she had pernsed the Old ‘Testament, with the con- 
tents of which sho was well acquainted About 
the same age she also learned to speak the Dutch 
language, in consequence of bemg domesticated 
| for some time with a family of Dutch colomsts in 
the state of New York 
Scottish regiment she received the only lessons m 
penmanship she ever obtained 
love of books, he presented her with a copy of 
Blind Harry’s ‘ Wallace,’ the perusal of which ex- 
cited in her bosom a lasting admiration of the 
heroism of Wallace and lus compatriots, and a 
glowing enthusiasm for Scotland, which, as she 
herself expressed it, ever after remamed with her 
a a principle of life 
also procured foi her, from an officer of her father s 
regiment, a cops of Milton’s ‘Paradise Lost,’ 
which, young 14 she was, she studicd with much 
| attention Indeed, to her diligent perusal of this 
| 


hook she herself asenbed the formation of her 
11 
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Her fondness for reading 
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character, observing that, whatever she possessed 
of elevation of apirit, expansion of mind, or taste 
for the sublime and bc iutiful, she owed it all to 
her familanty with Milton The effect of this 
became so evident im her conversation and habits 
as to secure for her the notice of several of the 
most eninent settlers im the state of New York, 
and, in particular to procure for her the friend- 
slip of the celebrited Madame Schuyler, whose 
worth and virtues Mrs (Grant has extolled in her 
‘Memorra of an American Tady ’ 

Mrs Grant's father hid, with the view of per- 
manently settling m Ameria, received a large 
grant of lund, to whieh, by purchase, he made 
several additions, but, from bad health, he was 
obliged to leave the country very hurriedly, with- 
out having had timc to dispose of lus property 
He returned to Scotlind with his wife and daugh- 
ter in 1768, and a few years afterwards he wis 
appointed barrack-master of Fort-Augustus — 
Soon ifter the revolutionaiy war broke out im 
America, and before his estate there could be sold 
It was confiscated, and thus the funnily were de- 
prived of the chicf means to which they hid looked 
forward for support While her fathcr continued 
m the situation of barrack-master, the office of 
chaplain to the Fort was filled by the Rev James 
Grint a voung Cergyman of accomplished mind 
ind manners, connected with some of the most 
respectable families ino the neighbourhood, who 
was soon alterwards appomted minister of the 
paush of Lage un, im Tnvciness-shire, and im 1779 
he mirried Miss M&Vicu the subject. of this no- 
the When she went to Liagein, she set herself 
assiduously to lcarn the enstoms and the langnay: 
of the people among whom she was tu reade, and 
Mr Giant died 
Of the marrige twelve children were 


soon hecame well versed in both 
m 1801 
horn four of whom died im early lif 

For some tonc after her Lasband’s de tth Mrs 
Grant took the charze of a small farm oi the 
neighbourhood of Laggan, but im 1805 she found 
if necessary fo remove to the vicinity of Stuling, 
where she was cntbled, with the assistince of ber 
friends, to provide, im the meantime, for har fimi- 
ly She had always found delight im the pursuits 
of literature, md having early shown a tiste for 
poetry, she wae ay lly accustomed to write 
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verses. Of her poems, which were generally 
written in haste, her friends formed a much higher 
opinion than she herself did. She usually gave 
them away, when finished, without-retaining a 
copy It occurred to some of those persons who 
felt interested in her welfare, that a volume of ber 
poems might be published with advantage; and, 
pefore she was well aware of their kind intentions, 
the prospectus was dispersed all over Scotland for 
printing such a volume by subscription At this 
time Mrs Grant had not even collected the mate- 
rials for the proposed publication , but, in a short 
period, the extraordinary number of upwards of 
8,000 subscribers were procured by ber influential 
friends The late celebrated duchess of Gordon 
took a lively interest in this project, and Mrs. 
Grant was in this way almost forced before the 
public The poems were well received on their 
appearance in 1808, and even the Edinburgh 
Review, that then universal disparager of poetic 
genius, was constrained to admit that some of the 
pieces were ‘written with great beauty, tender- 
nessa, and delicacy " From the profits of this pub- 
ication Mrs Graut was enabled to discharge some 
debts which had been contracted during her mar- 
ried life In 1806 appeared her well-known ‘ Let- 
ters from the Mountains,’ which went through 
several editions, and soon rendered her name 
highly popular 

In 1810 Mrs Grant removed from Stirling to 
Edinburgh, where she resided for the remainder of 
her life Here it was her misfortune to lose by 
death all her children except her youngest son 
In 1808 she prepared for the press her ‘Memoirs 
of an American Lady,’ in two volumes, and in 
1811 appeared her ‘ Essays on the Superstitions of 
the Highlanders of Scotland,’ also in two vol- 
umes, both of which were favourably received 
The former work was greatly esteemed both in 
this country and in America, and contains much 
vigorous writing with some highly graphic sketch- 
es of Transatlantic scenery, and habits of the 
people, previous to the Revolation In 1814 she 


published a poem in two parts, entitled ‘ Eighteen 
Hundred and Thirteen,’ and the following year she 
produced at London her ‘Popular Models and 
Impreasive Warnings for the Sons and Daughters 
of Industry,’ in two volumes 


In 1825 an application was made on her behalf 
to George the Fourth for a pension, which was 
signed by Sir Walter Scott, Lord Jeffrey, Mr 
Mackensie, ‘The Man of Feeling,’ and other in- 
finential persons in Edinburgh, in consequence ot 
which Mrs. Grant received a pension of £100 
yearly on the civil establishment of Scotland, 
which, with the emoluments of her literary works, 
and some liberal bequests left her by deceased 
friends, rendered her circumstances in her latter 
years quite easy and independent She died No- 
vember 7, 1888, aged 84 

GRANT, Josxpn, a pleasing writer of tales 
and poetry, chiefly in the Scottish dialect, was 
born in Kincardineshire, May 26, 1805 His 
father was a small farmer, and when old en 
he was employed in summer in tending cattle, 
while in winter he was sent to the school of his 
native parish, where he may be said to have ac- 
quired all the education he ever received From 
his earliest years he was devoted to reading, and 
began to compose verses at the age of fourteen 
In 1828 he published ‘ Juvenile Lays,’ a collection 
of poems, and in 1830 appeared his ‘ Kincardine- 
shire Traditions,’ in one small volume At a later 
period of his life he contributed several interesting 
Tales and Sketches to ‘Chambers’ Edinburgh 
Journal’ In 1881 he engaged as an asmstaht to 
a shopkeeper in Stonehaven, but the latter giving 
up business in a few months, he returned to his 
father’s farm of Affrusk Subsequently he was 
employed as a clerk in the Guardian newspaper 
office, Dundee, and latterly in that of Mr Alex- 
ander Miller, writer there He was engaged pre- 
paring a volume of his Tales for the press, when 
he was seized with a cold which settled on his 
lungs, and, returning home for the benefit of his 
native air, he died at Affrusk, April 14, 1835 
The volume alluded to was published, in 1886, 
under the title of ‘Tales of the Glens, with Bal 
lads and Songs,’ and a Memoir by Robert Nicoll, 
author of ‘ Poems and Lyrics ’ 


Gray, Baron, a title in the peerage of Scotland, posseteed 
by a family of the- sano name, descended from the Greys ot 
Chillngham in Northamberland The surname-is ongmally 
French, being first borne by Rulbert, great chamberlain of 
Robert, duke of Normandy, from whom he got the castle and 
lands of Croy or Gray m Picardy, and hence assumed the 
surname. He is ead to have bad a son, Jobn, and a dangh- 
ter, Arlotta, the mother of Wilham the Conqueror. If so, 
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this Fulbert must have been a tanner at Falause before being 
elevated to the office of great chamberlain. The first of the 
name who came to England with William the Oonqueror, and 
from that monarch obtained several lordshipa, « stated to 
have bean the Conqueror's kinsman. He was progenitor of 
several families, who spelled the name Grey, and were raised 
to high rank in the peerage of England , some of them ob- 
taining a prominent place in history, such asthe dukes of 
Suffolk and Ken§, the earls of Stamford and Tankerville, De 
Grey and Grey, the barons Grey of Codnor, Ruthyn, Wilton, 
Rolleston, Wark and Chillmgham To the Suffolk family 
belonged the amuable and accomplished Lady Jane Grey, who 
fell an innocent victim to the ambition of ber father, on Feb- 
ruary 12, 1554. 

Lord Grey of Chillingnam 1s stated to have mven the lands 
of Broxmouth in the county of Roxborough to a vvanger son 
of his family, in the reign of Wilham the Lion. In the reugn 
of Alexander the Third, John do Gray (the Scottish way of 
spelling the name), steward to the earls of March, is witness 
to manv donations to the monastery of Coldstream Sir 
Hngh de Gray, a subseqnent propnetor of Broxmonth, left 
three sons Sir Hugh de Gray, Henry de Gray, and John de 

The two elder brothera were among those who awore 
fealty to Edward the First 1n,1296, and the eldest, Sir Hugh 
de Gray, died about 1800 

‘His son, Sir Andrew Gray, faithfully adlicred to Robert the 
Bruce, and in 1807 was jomed with Sir James Douglas and 
Sir Alexander Fraser in command of a detachment sent 
against the lord of Lorn. In 1812 he was present at the 
taking of the castle of Edinburgh, with Randolph, nephew of 
Robert the Bruce, when Frank or Francis, the guide, was the 
first that scaled the walla, Sur Andrew (Giray followed him, 
and Randolph himself was the third = For his services he ob- 
tained from King Robert a grant of sevcral lands, among the 
reat the barony of Longforgund, now Jongforgan, in Perth- 
elure, which had belonged to Edmund de Hastings. This 
was the first cormection of the Grava with the countv of 
Perth, m which the family ever after had their remdence Sir 
Andrew Gray marned Ada Gifford, danghter of Thomas [ord 
Yeater, and had two sona, Sir David, and Thomas. Thi lat- 
ter, in 1846, acoompanied King David the Sccond to the bat- 
tle of Durham, where he wan taken prisoner, and not re- 
leased tall ten years afterwards. 

The elder son, Sir David de Gray, fourth baron of Brox- 
mouth, and second of Longforgan, died between 1354 and 
1857 His son, Sir John Gray, was one of the twenty voung 
men of quality proposed to be sureties for King David's ran- 
som in 1854, and after the king’s releane in 1857, he was 
appointed Ins clerk register, in which office he waa continuod 
by Robert the Second. Ie died in 1876. He had two sons, 
Jobn and Patnck. John, the elder, was one of the noble 
Scottish heirs who were sent to England for King David's 
ransom in 1857 He died before hia futher, without insue. 

Sir Patnok, the younger son, was in great favour with 
beth King Robert the Second and his successor He added 
considerably to his porseamons in Perthshire, and from the 
former monarch he had a pension of £26 18s. 4d sterling 
In 1418 he entered into a bond of manrent at Dundee, with 
the earl of Crawford, that he, the said Sar Patnck, ‘ ia be- 
cumyn man of special retanue till the sad earl, for the tenn 
of his hfe, nane ontaken but amite and allegiance till our 
lord the king, for which he shall have in his fee of the aud 
earl, the town of Lhth,” &c. He had four sons and three 
daughters. Sir Andrew, the eldest son, was one of the Scnt- 
tish nobles who met King James the First at Durham in 
1428, to onncert measures for his hberatien He was created 
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a peer of parlument, under the title of Lord Gray, before 9th 
October 1487, when he was one of the lords of the articles in 
parliament for the peers. He died before July 1445 He 
was twice marned: first, to Janet, a daughter of Sur Roger 
de Mortimer, with whom he got the lands of Fowl in Perth- 
siire, and, secondly, tn Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Walter 
Buchanan. By hus first wife he had, with seven daughters, 
ason, Sir Andrew, 2d Lord Gray, and by his second wife 
four sons and one daughter 

The eldest son, Andrew, second Lord Gray of Fowlis, was 
one of the hostages for King James the First, in his father’s 
hfetume, March 20, 1424, when his annual revenue was esti-~ 
mated at six hundred merks. He obtaned liberty to return 
to Scotland in 1427, and was one of the train of knights who 
accompanied the princess Margaret of Scotland to France in 
1436, on her marnage to the dauphin He was omnployed in 
most of tho public transactions of lus time, and in 1449 was 
one of the ambassadors to England who that year concluded 
atwo years’ truce, for which, and for a renewed truce for 
three years on its expiration in 1451, he was one of the guar- 
antees on the part of Scotland He obtamed the rvyal lioense, 
of date August 26, 1442, to build a cnetle upon any part of 
bus Janda, and, m consequence, he erected m Longforgan the 
beautiful edifice called Custle Huntly, long the pnncipal res- 
dence of the farmly The tradition of the country is that he 
named it after hus lady, a daughtor of the earl of Huntly, but 
like moat other traditions, 1¢ 1s wrong in its inain incident, as 
Ins Jady’s name was Llisabeth Wemyss, eldext daughter of 
Sir John Wemyss of Rires in Fifo A subsoquent Lord Gray 
marnied the daughter of the second earl of Huntly, and this 
may have given nso to the mistake In 1616 Castle Huntly, 
with tho estate attached to it, was sold to the Strathmom 
family then earls of Kinghorn, and becoming a favourite 
residence of Earl Patnck, the name was changed to Castle 
Lyon, and the estate, by charter of Charles the Second in 
1672, was crected into a lordship called the lordslup of Lyon 
This name it retamed tall 1777, when it was purchased bv 
Mr Paterson, the father of Goorgo Paterson, keq , who mar- 
rying Anno, daughter of the twelfth Lord Gray restored the 
name of Castle Huntly In the beginning of 1455, the second 
Lord Gray acoonpamed Wuham, carl of Douglas, and Janes, 
Lord Hamilton, on a pilgmmage to Canterbury, for which 
they got a safe-conduct from the English monarch The 
samo year, he was appointed master of the household by 
King James the Second, and four years afterwards one of the 
wardens of the marches. He got charters of « great many 
lands, and died in 1469 With two daugliters, he had two 
sons, Patrick, master of Gray, and Andrew The latter had 
several sons, one of whom, a merchant in Aberdeen inade a 
considerable fortune, and was ancestor of the Grays of Schives 
and Pittendrum 

Patrick, master of Gray, was one of the gentlemen of the 
bedchamber to King James the Scoond, and when that 
monarch stabbed the exghth earl of Douglas, he seconded 
the blow with a stroke from his battlo-axe. He bad a son 
and three daughters. Predeceasing bis father, his son, An- 
drew, became third Lord Gray This nobleman was one of 
the lords of the privy council of King James the Third, and 
after that monarch’s murder, the hereditary office of sherff of 
the county of Forfur was conferred on hin, on the forced re- 
signation of David, duke of Montrose and earl of Crawford, 
14th December, 1488 He had the office of justice-general 
north of the Forth, on the forfeiture of Lord I yle in 1489, 
and in 1506 he was appointed lord-juntice-general of Scot- 
land He died in February 1515-14 le marmed, first, 
Janet, only daughter of Julin, Lord Keith, and had a son. 
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Patrick, and two daughters; secondly, Lady Elisabeth Stew- 
art, third daughter of John, earl of Athol, brother uterine of 
King James the Second, and by her had four sons, namely, 
Robert, of Litfie, killed at Flodden, without issue, Gilbert, 
of Buttergask, who carried on the line of she family, An- 
drew, of Muirtoun, and Edward, an ecclesiastic, and five 
daughters. 

Patrick, fourth Lord Gray, died at Oastle Huntly, in April 
1541 It was this nobleman who married Lady Janet Gor- 
don, the second daughter of the second earl of Huntly, chan- 
cellor of Sootland, and relict of Alexander, master of Craw- 
ford. He had three daughters, and dying without issue mule, 
he was succeeded by his nephew, Patnock, eldest of three sons 
of his brother of the half-blood, Gilbert. 

Patrick Gray of Buttergask, fifth Lord Gray, was one of 
the prisoners taken at the rout of Solway in 1542, but soon 
released, on payment of a ransom of five hundred pounds 
sterling. He was, wo are told, feared by Cardinal Bethune, 
“‘bwcause at that time,” says Calderwood, “ he used the com- 
pany of those that prufemed godliness, and carned small 
favour to the cardinal” The latter, therefore, streve to set 
hie lordship and Lord Ruthven, whom “ he hated for know- 
ledge of the word,” at vanatco, and had the art to induce the 
regent Arran, when at Perth with bin in 1644, to confer thi 
office of provost of Perth, held by Lord Ruthven, on John 
Charters of Kinfauns, who was allied to Lord Gray The 
citizens, however, refused tu acknowledge the cardinul’s no- 
minee, and, with Ruthven at ther head, would not allow 
lim to enter the town Having applied to his fmend Lord 
Gruy for assintance, the latter, at the head of an armed force, 
attacked the town from the bndge, but the tide did not an- 
awer the demgnsa of Charteris, who with Norinan Leshe, and 
others of lus fnends, was binging up great guns by water to 
atorm the open side of the town Ruthven had purposely 
withdrawn his guards from the bridge into the neighbouring 
houses, and Lord Gray, ynorant of the snure thus laid for 
hin, boldly marched up into the town, when Ruthven sud- 
denly salhed out, and briskly charging him, routed lus party 
axty of whom were slain = This skirmish took place on 22d 
Joly 1544 In the following January Lord Gray was ordered 
to attend the regent and the cardinal at Dundee, and by a 
ktratagem thev got his lordstip, the earl of Rothes, and Mr 
Heury Balnaves, into their power, and unmediately sont 
them prisoners to Blackness castle, where they remamed for 
suine time = Lord Grav was one of the first promoters of the 
Reformation in Scotland, and in 1567 he joined the associa- 
tion for the defence of King Jamea the Sixth. He died in 
1582 He had mx sone and as many daughters. The sons 
were Patrick, master of Gray, Andrew, ancestor of the 
Grays of Invergowne, James, who had a charter of Buttor- 
gask, and was one of the equerics of the queen's guards in 
1564, Robert of Drummelzier, und another Patnck. 

Patrick, mzth Lord Grav, before succeeding to the ttle, 
was appointed an extraordmary lord of sesmon, 5th May 
1578, in room of Lord Boyd, but on the 25th October follow- 
ing, the latter was restored, and the master of Grav Jost his 
place. Bovd wax again superseded, on 10th December 1583, 
by the notonous James Stewart, earl of Arran, on whose pro- 
motior, Lord Gray was reappointed to a seat on the benchi, 
on 12th November following He held his weat tall 27th 
June 1587, when Lord Boyd again dinpossesecd him of it. 
He died in 1609 He had four sous and five daughters. 
The sons were, Patrick, master of Gray; James, gentleman 
of the bedchamber to James the Sixth, Gilbert, of Ballumby 
in Fifeshire, Robert, of Mullhill, and Andrew, grandfather 
of Sir Tames Grav, Brittsh envoy at the court of Naples. 
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Patrick, the eldest son, was the celebrated master of Grav, 
the favourite of James the Sixth, and rival of the earl of Ar 
ran. He is described as having possessed a handsome coun- 
tenance, most graceful manners, and an insinuating address, 
united to a boundless ambition and a restless and 
spirit. He was educated at the college of St. Andrews, 
where be professed the Protestant rehgion, but when very 
young he went to France, atid getting acquainted with one 
Fnar Gray, he was through him introdneed to the popish 
bishop of Glasgow, the Scottuwh Jesuits and Papists of the 
seminnry of Paruw, and spent some time at the court of 
France. As he always professed the deepest attachment to 
the unhappy Mary queen of Scota, then a captive in England, 
he was employed hy the house of Guise as a confidential en- 
voy in their negocastions with her On the 18th November 
1588, he returned with the duke of Lennox to Scotland, and 
immediately set himself to obtain the favour of the young 
king, James the Sixth, by revealing all be knew of his mo- 
ther’s secrets, and was appointed one of the gentlemen of his 
bedchamber, master of the wardrobe, one of the members of 
his privy council, and m 1684 commendator of the monastery 
of Dunfermline In the latter vear he was sent ambassador 
to Ehzabeth, and by his smooth and specious representations 
noon obtained her favour, as he had done thut of his own sov- 
ereign To ingratiute himself the more with her, he offered 
to do his utmost to prevail on Janes to recall the banished 
lords, and to promote a league between England and Scot- 
land for the defence of the protestant religion This line of 
policy Elisabeth accordingly adopted, and on Ins return to 
Scotland he had tho art to defeat a project of an association 
which had been contemplated between James and is mother 
In his secret correspondence with Ehzubeth the master of 
Gray wrote to her under the title of Jie Lierreaw. In 1585, 
on the mpnsonment of the earl of Arran at St. Andrews, on 
the charge of being accessory to the death of Jord Russell, an 
Enghsh nobleman slam bv his kinsinan Ker of Fernyhurst, 
on the borders, by a bribe to the master of Gray, he was 
allowed to go to his own castle of Kinmel, there to remain 
under ward. Afraid of his return to court, the master, on 
14th Angust of that year, addressed a letter to Archibald 
Douglas, who had been present at the murder of Darnley, 
and was then in exile in Fnglind, offering his aid for the re 
turn of the protestant lords, but was counterplotted by Arran, 
who was fast regaining bis influence with the king, in oon- 
sequence of which it 1s anid that Gray even contemplated huis 
assanaination In the followmg October, on the banished 
lords reaching Berwick on ther return, Arran, breaking from 
hw ward, hurned to the king, then at Stirling, and rushing 
into Tames’ presence, declared that the lords were already 
in Seotland Accusing the master of Gray as the author of 
the whole conspiracy, he urged James lo send ror him in- 
stantly, and put him to death. Gray wan at that time m 
Verthalure rausing his friends, and at once determined upon 
obcving the summons. Posting to court, be defended him- 
self xo ably from the accusation, and was so re- 
ceived by the king, that Arran and his faction were obliged 
to retire. On the appronch of the banwhed lords, a siege of 
the castle was commenced, when the king sent out the mas- 
ter of Gray, with a flag of truce, to demand the cause of their 
coming The negociation was conducted by Gray, who was 
ut the bottom of the whole plot, and the result was, that the 
banished lords were admitted to an audience with the king. 
In 1586, when Elizabeth had resolved upon the death of the 
hapless Marv, James despatched the master of Gray and Sir 
Robert Melville to intercede for her, and although on his ar 
nval in the English court, on 28th December, in his public 
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conferences with Ehsabeth and her nunisters, and w lus open | First, for 50,000 merks (ubout £8,000 sterling), for which he 
despatches to Scotland, he exhibited great apparent activity | got his mayesty's bond, but the civil wars breaking out short- 
Ehszabeth 


and interest on her behalf, he privately encouraged 

in her demgn of putting ber to death, and even whispered in 
her ear that “the dead don't bite.” Hus request, however, 
that Mary's life might be spared for fifteen days to give tame 
to communicate with James, was peremptory refused. The 
following year his own fall occurred. On the accusation of 
Sir William Stewart, then about to proceed on an embassy to 
France, he waftned for high treason, condemned, and on 
the point of being executed, but, on the intercession of the 
earl of Huntly and Lord Hamilton, his life was spared, and 
the sentence changed to banishment. In his “ dittay” or in- 
dictment, (Pitcasrn’s Crimmal Trials, vol 1 p. 157,) are 
contained vanous pomts of treason ‘ Bat his inost flagrant 
offence,” says Tytler, (2st. of Scotland, vol. 1x. p. 18,) “‘ was 
the base betrayal of his trust in his recent negotiation in 
England, where he secretly recommended the death, instead 
of pleading for the life of the Scottish queen At first, with 
lis wonted effrontery, he attempted to brazen ont the mat- 
ter, and overawe his enenues, but in the end he pleaded 
guilty, and as abject as he had been ieolent, threw himself 
om the king’s mercy None lamented his dingrace.” He re- 
tired first to France, and afterwards to Italy, but in 1589 
was permitted to return to Scotland, and was even received 
at court, though he never recovered his former potion In 
1592 we find him named as one of the acousers of the cele- 
brated preachor, Mr Robert Bruce, on the unfounded charge 
of harbouring the turbulent earl of Bothwell At tlis time 
uray had promised that restless nobleman to get him restored 
to the king’s favour, but Bothwell, apprehenmve of bis 
treachery, did not keep an appointment which had been fixed 
between them, and Gray, so far from bringing anv accusation 
against Bruce, became his champion, for on leaving the court 
he offered “to fight his honest quarrel in that behalf” with 
any man but the king (See vol 1 p 428, art. Bruce) 
He sucoceded his father as Lord Gray im 1609, and died three 
veurs afterwarda, Ile marned, first, Elizabeth, second 
daughter of Lord Glammis, chancellor of Scotland, without 
imaue, secondly Lady Mary Stewart, eldest daughtor of Ro- 
bert, earl of Orkney, and had by her two sons, Andrew, 
eighth Lord Grav, and Wilham, and six daughters. It w 
stated in a ‘ Discourse’ inserted in Cualderwood’s Hustory, 
(vol iv p. 258,) that when at St. Andrews in hin youth *' he 
was marriod to a young gentlewoman of good parentage and 
fame, whom be repudiated, lyke as his father also cast away 
us mother So, about a yeere after lus manage, he paxseth to 
France,” &c. An adventure iu which huis brother Janes was 
engaged in 1593 affords an apt illustration of the rude man- 
ners of the times. He had carried off a gentlowoman, the 
daughter and heiress of one John Curneme, but by order of 
the council, she was delivered up to her father Notwith- 
standing thia, he again carried her off from a house in kdin- 
burgh where she and hor futher were reding, and we are 
tald, (Calderwood's Hist. vol v p. 252,) that she “was 
hailled doun a clomue to the North Loche, and convoyed over 
in a boat, where there were about ten or twelve men on the 
other side to receave her They sett her upon a man’s sadle 
and convoyed her awav, her hare hanging about her face 
The Lord Hume keeped the High Street with armed men 
till the fact was accomplished.” 

Andrew, exghth Lord Gray, was lieutenant of the gens 
d’armes in France, under Lord Gordon, in 1624, and was much 
engaged in the wars in that country He renyned the here- 
ditary office of shenff of Forfarshire, which lind been held by 
his fumily for more than 150 years, to King Cliarles the 


ly thereafter, he was never paid. Being with the marquis of 
Montrose on 6th October 1645, he was ordered to be banished 
the kingdom by the Estates, never to return on pain of death, 
but after being delayed till the following June, the sentence 
does not appear to have been carned into effect. In 1649 he 
was excominunicated by the commisson of the General As- 
rembly, on account of his bemg a Roman Oathoho, and was 
fined £1,500 by Cromwell, who excepted him out of lus act 
of grace to the Sontch in 1654. He was soon after prevailed 
upon by Charles the Second and his urother the duke of 
York, then in exile in France, to reagn his liontenancy of the 
gens @armes in favour of Marshal Schomberg This office 
had long been held by a Scotsman, and could never atter- 
wards be recovered Lord Gray died in 1668. He wns 
twice marned first, to Margaret Ogiivic, countess of Buchan, 
daughter of Matthew, Lord Deukford, by whom he had a son, 
Patrick, master of Grav, killed at the siege of a town in 
France, unmarned, and a daughter, Anne, of whom after- 
wards, and, secondly, to Cathenne Cadcll, by whom he had 
oue daughter Huving no surviving male issuc, Lord Gray, 
in 1689, made a resignation of lus honours into tho hands of 
King Charles the First, and obtamed a new patent, dated 
Sth January that year, in favour, after hinwelf, of his daugh- 
ter and heiress, Anne, who had marned Wilham Gray, 
younger of Pittendrum, and had the honours conferred on his 
son-in-law, with the style, during lis own life, of master of 
Gray, which patent was ratified iu parliament 7th November, 
1641) Thw Wilham Gray was eldest son of Sir William 
Gray of Pittendrum, who had been created a baronet by King 
Charles tho First. His futher wax Thomas Gray*of Brig- 
houre, nephiw of Andrew Giry of Schives, and he acquired 
great wealth as a merchant in Edinburgh — For correapond- 
ing with the marquis of Montrose Sir Willam was fined bv 
the parliament at St. Androws, 100,000 merks Scota, and at 
the demre of Gen ral Leshe, he was imprixoned in the castle 
and tolbooth of Edmburgh, but on the appheation of hin 
fnends to the committee of Extutes the fin« was reduced to 
85,000 merka, which wax paid by lin son, the master of 
Gray The sum of £10,000 sterling was also extorted from 
lim, by way of # loan, and nevor repaid = Sir Walham died 
in 1648. By his wife, Egidia, sister of Sir John Smith of 
Grothill and King’s Cramond, provost of Fk dinburgh, he had 
6 vons and 12 daughtera, William, the eldest son, marred 
Anne, matress of Gray an already mentioned, Robert the 2d 
son, was killed at Inverkeithing, leaving « son, Juhn Grav of 
Cnchie, who became 10th Lord Gray, David, the 3d son, was 
killed at Tanger, Alexander the 4th son, died unmarried, 
and Andrew, the youngest, was minister of Glasgow Iu 
sermons are lnghly prized = Thev nre entitled ‘ Eleven Commu- 
nion Sermons’ with a Letter subyoined written on lin death- 
bed to Lord Warnstoun Edin 1616, 8vo T.ond 1679, 8vo 
William master of Gray the eldest son had 232,000 merks 
gvon him by his father on lia marringe Tike the rest of hun 
family he was a stannech loyalist, nnd at the battle of Wor- 
cester in 1651, he commanded a mpiment in the army of 
Charles the Second which had been ruined mostly xt lis own 
expense = Te wax killed in a duel near London, by the ear! 
of Southesk, in Aug 1660 By his first wifi’ Anne, mistrean 
of Grav, he had three sons Patrick, ninth Lord Grav, Wil- 
ham, who died unmarned, and Churles adnutted advocate, 
91st December 1675 By Jus second wife, a daughter of Gib- 
son of Dune, who had been twice « widow, he had no issue 
The eldest xon Patrick succeeded an mth Lord Gray, on 
the death of Ins grandfather in 1663, and died in 1711, 
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leaving a daughter, Marjory, mistress of Gray, who married { mater, the Hon Madelina Gray, born Lith November 1799 


her father’s cousmn-german, John Gray of Orichie. The ninth 
Lord Gray, with consent of his only surviving brother, 
Charles, on 20th February 1707, made a new of 
the honours into the hands of Queen Anne and obtained a 
new patent of the same, with the former , to the 
said John Gray of Crchie, and to his eldest son by the said 
Marjory, mistress of Gray, and their heira, in virtue of which 
patent John Gray of Crichie became tenth Lord Gray, even 
during the life of the ninth lord, and on 11th March follow- 
ing he took the oaths and his seat in parhament. Marjory, 
bis wife, died before her father In September 1686, her 
husband obtained from King James the Seventh an order to 
the commissioners of the treasury 1n Scotland, for a sum of 
£1,500 sterling, in conmderation of bis loyalty, and that of 
his family, and the losses sustamed by his grandfather during 
the civil wars. He died in 1724 He had three sons and 
three danghtera. 

John, his eldest son, eleventh Lord Gray, ded 15th De- 
cember 1788, Hw son, John, twelfth lord, greatly embel- 
lunhed the family estates, by planting and other improve- 
nents. At the election of peers uf Scotland 12th May 1789, 
he protested for pretedency, and against the calling of Lord 
Forbes or any other baron before him He marned, 17th 
October 1741, Margaret Blair, heiress of Kinfauns in Perth- 
shire, by which marriage that fine property came into posses- 
sion of the family He had four sons, three of whom suc- 
ceeded to the title, and seven daughters. The twelfth lord 
died at Kinfauns, 28th August 1782, m his 67th year 

Alexander, 18th lord, an officer in the first regiment of dra- 

gutted the anny in 1788, and died at Edinburgh, 
Dec. 18, 1786, in his 85th year, unmarned, Huis brother, 
Witham John, 14th lord, an offloer in the Scots Grays, died 
Deo. 12, 1807, aluo unmarried, in his 64th year 

His brother, Francis, 15th Lord Gray, born at Edinburgh, 
Sept. 1, 1765, wan major in the first battalion of Breadal- 
bane fencibles in 1793, and in August 1807 wan appointed 
postmaster-general of Scotland. He succeeded to the title the 
sane year, and in 1810 resigned the office of postinaster- 
general. He was for many years ono of the Soottuh repre- 
wentative peeru. In 1822 the superb edifice of Kinfuuns 
castle, about 8 miles from Perth, was built by him, 
from a design by Smirke. Gray house, in Fortarslure, 
another seat of the famuy Brouglity castle, (long in rwns,) 
near Dundee, was built in the end of the 15th century by the 
8d Lord Gray, the first hereditary sheriff of Forfarshire of thu 
family on whom the lands of Broughty had been conferred 
by James 1V = In 1547, after the battle of Pinkie, Fort de 
Gray as Broughty was terined, was delivered by Patnok, 
Lord Gray, to the Knglish, and remained in their occupation 
till Feb. 20, 1550 In 1666 it was sold to Fothnngham of 
Powne and Fothrngham  !he 15th Lord Gray m. m 1794, 
Mary Anne, daughter of [aeutenant-colone! Jumes Jolinston 
insue 1 gon, Jolin bis successor, and 8 daughters, Ist, Madelina, 
2d, Margaret, marned mn 1820 John Grant, bag , of Kilgras- 
ton, and died in 1822, leaving a daughter Margaret, marred 
Hon. Capt. D Murray, brother of 8d earl of Manafleld, 8d, Jane 
Anne, marned in 1884 Col. Charles Philip Ainslie, 14th light 
dragoons, which marrage was duaolved in 1848 His Jord 
ship dred 20th August, 1842. 

The only son, John, 16th Lord Gray, born May 12th 
1796, a representative peer, and deputy-leatenant of Perth- 
shire, married July 23d, 1888, Mary Anne, daughter of 
Colonel Charles Philip Ainslie, 4th dragoons, 2d son of Sir 
Philip Ainalie, of Pilton, without issue. As the peernge, 
failing male heirs, descends in the female line, hus lordship's 








is heiress presumptive to the title and estates (1861). 

A branch of the family of Gray has possessed the estate of 
Carntyne, in Lanarkshire, since before 1595 

GRAY, Griisrst, a learned principal of Maris- 
chal college, Aberdeen, was appointed to that 
dignity in 1598, being the second after the foun- 
dation of that university He studied under Ro- 
bert Rollock, the first principal of the university 
of Edinburgh, whose worth and learning he has 
commemorated in a curious Latin oration, which 
he delivered in 1611, In praise of the illustrious 
writers of Scotland, and which will be found pre- 
fixed to Mackenzie's Lives. It is entitled ‘ Ora- 
tio de Iilnstmibua Scotis Scriptoribus,’ habita a 
magistro Gilberto Grayo, Gymnasiarcha Academ- 
is Nove Abredomz, A D 1611 Many of the 
authors named in it are fictitious, especially as 
regards the Scottish kings, the worthy principal 
being a firm believer in the fabulous stories of 
Fergus the First having written on the subject of 
law 300 years before the birth of Christ, Dorna- 
dilla, a century after, composing rules for sports- 
men, Reatha, the seventh king of Scotland, being 
a great promoter of schools and education, and 
King Josina, a century and a half before the 
Christian era, writing on botany, and the practice 
of medicine! Principal Gray died in 1614. 

GRAY, James, tle Rev, the friend of Burns, 
and himecif a poct of no mean pretensions, was 
originally maater of the High School of Dumfries, 
and associated a good deal with Burns while ro- 
siding in that town He was afterwards appoint- 
ed to the High School of Edinburgh, where he 
taught with much reputation for upwards of twen- 
ty years, but being disappomted in obtaining the 
rectorship, he quitted that situation, and was 
made rector of the academy at Belfast He sub- 
sequently entered into holy orders, and went out 
to India as a chaplain in the Hon East India 
Company's service He was stationed at Bhooj 
im Catch, near the mouths of the Indus, and the 
education of the young Rao of that province hav- 
ing been entrusted to the British government, 
Mr Gray was selected as well qualified for the 
office of instructor to that prince, being the first 
Christian who was ever honoured with such an 
appointment in the East. He died there In Sep- 
tember 1830, deeply rogretted by all who knew 
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hin, having been much esteemed for the primi- 
tive simplicity of his beart and manners. He was 
the author of ‘Cuna of Cheyd,’ and the ‘Sabbath 
among the Mountains ,’ besides innumerable mis- 
cellaneous pieces. He left in manuscript a poem, 
entitled ‘India,’ and a translation of the Gospels 
into the Cutch dialect of the Hindostanee 

Mr Gray married Mary Phillips, eldest sister 
of Mrs Hogg, wife of the Ettrick Shepherd, and 
his family mostly settled in India. ‘‘ He was,” 
says Hogg, ‘“‘a man of genius, but his genins was 
that of a meteor, 1t wanted steadying A kinder 
and more disinterested heart than his never beat 
in a human bosom" Hogg introduced him into 
the ‘Queen’s Wake,’ as the fifteenth bard who 
sung the ballad of ‘King Edward’s Dream’ He 
is thus described 


‘‘ The next was bred on southern shore, 
Beneath the mists of Lammermore, 
And long, by Nith and crystal Tweed, 
Had taught the Border youth to read 
The strains of Greece, the bard of Troy, 
Were al] his theme and all hia joy 
Well-toned his voice of wara to mng, 
Tis hur was dark as raven'a wing, 

His eye an intellectual lance , 
No heart could bear its searching glance 
But every bard to him was dear, 
His heart was kind, his soul sincere. 

# ° ® 
Alike to him the south or north, 
So high he held the minstrel worth, 
So high his ardent mind was wrougiit, 
Once of himself he scarcely thought. 
Dear to his heart the strauns sublime, 
The strain admired in ancient time, 
And of his minstrel honours prond, 


He strung hus harp too high, too loud ” 


GRAY, ALExanDER, founder of an hospital for 
the sick poor at Elgin, youngest child of Deacon 
Alexander Gray, a wheelwright and watchmaker 
in thet town, by his wife, Janet Sutherland, sister 
of Dr Sutherland, a physician who at one time 
practised at Bath, was born in 1751 After re- 


ceiving a liberal education, he became the appren- 
tice of Dr Thomas Stephen, a physician in his 
native town, and completed his medical studies at 
the university of Edinburgh Soon after he was 
appointed assistant-surgeon on the Bengal estab- 





lishment, in the service of the Hon the East In- 
dia Company, and was a long time resident in 
Calcutta. In advanced life he married a lady 
much younger than himself, from whom he sepa- 
rated some time before his death, which occurred 
in 1808 Ho had no children, and having, by 
economical habits, accumulated a considerable for- 
tune, he left £26,000 for the endowment of an 
hospital for the sick poor of the town and county 
of Elgin The building was erected in 1819, on a 
slight but epacious eminence at the west end of the 
town Its situation 1s remarkably well chosen, 
and being a very handsome edifice in the Grecian 
style, with a projecting portico of Donc columns 
on its eastern front from a design of Gillesme, it 
forms a splendid termination to the High Street 
of Elgin He also bequeathed a handsome annu- 
ity to his sister, the only surviving member of his 
family, with other legacies, and the annual inter- 
est of £2,000 to “the reputed old maids in the 
town of Elgin, daughters of respectable but de- 
cayed families” The interest of £7,000 was set- 
tled during hfe upon his widow, £4,000 of the 
principal at her death to be appropitated to the 
building of a new church at Elgin, and until such 
church 18 required, the interest of that sum to be 
applied to the usc of the hospital 

GRAY, Caries, Captain R M , a minor poet, 
was born in Anstruther, Fifeshire, in 1782 = In 
early life he obtained a comminsion in the royal 
marines, in which he rose to the rank of captain, 
and ufter continuing in the service for a period 
exceeding thirty-six years, he retired on full pay 
about 1889 He belonged to the Woolwich divi- 
gion of his corps, to which a maternal uncle, 
(the excellent and truly Christian, Major-general 
Burn,) and several brothers, were also attached, 
some of whom fell in battle In 1811 Captain 
Gray published a small volume of poems and 
songs, and in 1841 he collected all his best pieces 
into an elegant volume, entitled ‘ Lays and Lyrica,’ 
which had for frontispiece a fall-length portrait of 
himself in uniform, and a vignette of Anstruther, 
his birthplace, and was dedicated to his friend and 
schoolfellow, William ‘Tennant, author of ‘ Anster 
Far, & As a song-wiiter Charles Gray will 
be remembered for not a few simple and genial 
lays, some of which were published in Wood's 
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Book of Scottish Song, a work to which his ex- | elder brother, to the estate of Kinnairdie, situated 


tensive knowledge of Scottish songs and song- 
writers enabled him to contribute much useful 
and interesting information His “nowledge of 
the writings of Ramsay, Fergusson, and Barna, 
and of our earlier Scottish pocts, was extensive 
and minute For the works of Burns, especially, 
he entertained an enthusiastic admiration 

About 1845 he contributed to the Glasgow Cih- 
zen a series of vigorous and tasteful papers on the 
songs of Barns, and a critical examination of the 
varions biographics of the poet occupied his atten- 
tion during the long illness which terminated in 
his death. He dicd at Edinburgh, where he had 
spent the latter part of his life, on the 18th April, 
1851, in the 69th year of his age 


GREGORY, a surname, onginally a baptismal name, not 
oonfined to Scotland, as it wan that of several popes and illus- 
tnoux men on the continent, but remarkable as the surname 
of a frinily, hy descent MacGregors, distingmshed for literary 
and scentific talont, of the different members of which me- 
moirs are here given In 1624 about three hundred of the 


clan Gregor were transported to the north by the ear] of Mo- 
ray, from his extatex in Monteith, to oppose the Macintoshes, 
mort of whom settled in Aberdeenalure. In 1715, when Rob 
Roy was sent by the earl of Mar to that county to raise a 
part of their descendants, who wore of his own family (the 
race of the Ciar Mohr), he became acquainted with a relation 
of his own, Dr James Gregory, profesor of medicine m 
King’s college, Aberdeen, in return for whose kindness and 
hospitality he offered to take with him to the hulls, and 
“make a man of him,” hus son Dr James Gregory, then a 
hoy, but aftorwarda, like his father, professor of medicine in 
King’s college—a request which, of course, was dclicately 
declined. (See Introduction to Sir Walter Scott’x Novel of 
Rob Roy ) 

GREGORY, Davin, of Kinnairdie, an elder 
brother of the inventor of the reflecting telescope, 
and who himaelf posscased a remarkable turn for 
mathematical and mechanical knowledge, was 
born in 1627 or 1628 Te was the son of the 
Rev John Gregory, minster of Drumoak, in 
Aberdeenshire, by his wife, the daughter of Mr 
David Anderson of Finshangh, commonly called, 
at Aberdeen, * Davie Do a’ Thing,” from his mule 
tifarious attainments, whose brother, Alexander 
Anderson, was, about the beginning of the 17th 
century, professor of mathematics in the university 
of Paris, David Gregory was educated by lus 
father for trade, and served an apprenticeship to a 
mercantile house in Holland In 1655, having 
relinquished all commercial pursuita, he returned 


to Scotland, and succeeded, on the death of an 


about forty miles north of Aberdeen, where he 
lived many years, and where thirty-two children 
were born to him by two wives Three of his 
sous were professors of mathematics at the same 
tnne in three of the British universities, namely, 
David at Oxford, James at Edinburgh, and Charles 
at St Andrews, and one of lus daughters was 
mother of the celebrated Dr Thomas Reid of 
Glasgow Devoting himself, In his retirement, to 
the cultivation of science and the study of medi- 
cine, which he practised gratuitously among his 
neighbours, and being, moreover, the only one in 
that part of the country who possessed a barome- 
ter, by which he obtained a knowledge of the 
weather, he incurred the suspicion of the ignorant 
and superstitions as a dealer in the ‘ black art,’ and 
narrowly escaped being formally tried by the 
presbytery of the bounds for witchcraft or conjn- 
ration A deputation of that reverend body walt- 
ed upon him to inquire into the ground of certain 
reports that were in circulation concerning him, 
but he was able to give them the most ample and 
satisfactory explanation, whereby a prosecution 
was averted 

About the beginning of the eighteenth century 
he removed to Aberdeen with Ina family, and hav- 
ing invented an engine to make the shot of grent 
guns more destructive to the enemy, he sent a 
model of it to his son, the Savilan professor at 
Oxford, that he might obtain his and Sir Isaac 
Newton's opinion of it The latter at once con- 
demned this improvement in artillery as calculated 
to increase the horrors of war, and recommended 
that it should be destroyed As the machine was 
never afterwards found, it 1s supposed that the- 
professor followed Newton's advice On the 
breaking out of the rebellion in 1715 Mr. Gregory 
went a second time to Holland, but returned when 
it was over to Aberdeen, where he died abovt 
1720, aged ninety-three He Jeft behind him a 
history of his own time and country, which was 
never published 

GREGORY, Davin, son of the preceding, and 
nephew of the celebrated inventor of the reflecting 
telescope, and himself an eminent mathematician, 
was born at Aberdeen, June 24,1661 He re- 


ceived the rudiments of his edacation at his na- 
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tive place, but afterwards removed to the unlver- 
eity of Edinburgh, where he took the degree of 
MA_ Having early devoted himself to the study 
of mathematics, he was in 1684 elected to the 
mathematical chair at Edinburgh On the pubii- 
cation of Sir Isaac Newton's ‘ Principia’ in 1687, 
Mr. Gregory adopted the Newtonian philosophy, 
and was the first in any of the universities to in- 
troduce it into hia lectures. 

In 1691, being informed of Dr Edmond Bernard's 
intention to resign the Savilian professorship at 
Oxford, Mr Gregory left Edinburgh, and, repair- 
Ing to London, was adinitted a fellow of the Royal 
Society, to whose Transactions he afterwards con- 
tributed some valuable papers, the first, and one 
of the best, of which was his solution of the fa- 
mous Florentine problem, sent as a challenge to 
the British mathematicians He next proceeded 
to Oxford, where, February 8, 1692, he was in- 
corporated M A of Baliol college, and on the 18th 
of the same month he received the degree of M D 
He was clected professor of astronomy there in 
the room of Dr Bernard, having been preferred to 
the celebrated Dr Halley, who soon after became 
his colleague, in the Savilian chair of geometry 

In 1695 he published at Oxford a valuable 
treatise on Optica, chiefly as regurds the construc- 
tion of telescopes In 1697 his demonstration of 
the properties of the Catenarian Curve appeared 
in the Philosophical Transactions, and in 1702 
was published tis most celebrated work, ‘ Astro- 
nomiss Physica et Geometrice# Elementa,’ folio, 
which was afterwards translated into English, 
with additions In 1703, im pursuance of n de- 
ign projected by Sir Henry Savile, namely, to 
print a uniform series of the ancient mathemati 
cians, he published an edition of the books of Eu- 
elid, In Greek and Latin, folio, and afterwards, 
in conjunction with Dr Halley, he commenced 
the Conics of Appollonius, but was prevented from 
completing the work by an {Ilness, which terminated 
in his death, October 10,1710 He had married, 
in 1695, Elizabeth, daughter of Mr Oliphant of 
Langtown, by whom he had four sons 

Tlis works are 


Rercitatio Gsometnea de dimensione figurarum sive spe- 
elmen methodi generals demetiend) quasvis figuras. Edin 


1684, 4to. 


ead 





De Curva Catenaria, Demonstrationes Geometnen. Oxf 
1697, fol. 

Astronomim Geometrices et Physics Elementa. Oxf 1702, 
fol Translated into English, with additions. To which is 
added, Halley’s Synopsis of the Astronomy of Comets, re- 
vised and corrected by Edmund Stone. Lond. 1718, 1726, 
2 vols. 8vo. 

Euclidis Opera Omnia. Greek and Latm. Oxf 1708, fol. 

Catoptness et Nioptricm Spherice Elementa. Oxf 1695, 
8vo. In Englsh. Lond. 1705, 1715, 8vo. By Sr W 
Brown, MD 8a owlit. Jond 1785, 8vo, by Dr Desagu- 
hers, to which he added, The Historv of the two Reflecting 
Telescopes, with their several improvements at that time; 
with onginal papers between Sir Isaac Newton and Dr James 
Gregory relating therennto. 

Treatwe of Practical Geometry, in 8 parta. Translated 
from the Latin din. 1745, Svo. 2d edition, Kdin 1751 

Solution of the Florentine Problem, concerning the Tes- 
tudo Veliforms Quadratis. Phil. Trans. 1694 Abr, iii. 

The Properties of the Catenaria, or Curve Line, formed by 
a heavy and flexible chain hanging freely from two points of 
suspension Ib. 1697 Abr iv p. 184 

Ou the Echpse of the Sun, Sep 18, 1689 

Concerning the Catenary Ib. 456 

Of Casmm’s Orbit of the Planets. 1704 Abr v p. 162 


Ib 1699 426 


GREGORY, James, a distinguished mathema- 
tician, and, excepting Newton, the greatest plilo- 
sopher of his age, was born at Dramoak, in Aber- 
deenshire, in 1638 Ie was a younger brother of 
Mr David Gregory of Kinnairdic, a notice of 
whom has been given on p 876 Ile was edu- 
cated in Marischal college, Aberdeen, where he 
became well versed in classical learning Tho 
works of Galiloo, Des Cartes, and Kepler, were, 
however, his principal study, and he began carly 
to make improvements on their discoveries in op- 
tics, the most important of which was lus Invention 
of tho reflecting telescope, which still bears his 
name In 1668 he published at London a descrip- 
tion of this instrument, in a quarto work, entitled 
‘(ptica promota, sen abdita radiorum reflexorum 
et refractorum mvstema Geometrice enucicata ’ 
In 1664 he visited London for the purpose of per- 
fecting the mechanical construction of the instru- 
ment, but not being able to obtain a speculum 
ground and polished, of a proper figure, he aban- 
doned the design for a time, and set ont on a tour 
for Italy He staid some time at Padua, the 
university of which was at that time famed for 
mathematical science, and while there he pub- 
lished, in 1667, & treatixe on the Quadrature of 
the Circle and Ilyperbola, wiich was reprinted at 
Venice in 1668, with an appendix on the trans- 
mutation of curver 
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On his return to England, Mr. Gregory was | Book, De Vera Circuli, &c.; as they were published in the 


elected a member of the Royal Soolety, whose 
Transactions he enriched with some valuable pa- 
pers His treatise on the Quadrature of the Circle 
involved him in a discussion with Mr Huygens, 
who attacked his method in a scientific journal 
of that period, and Gregory replied In the Philo- 
sophical Transactions. Both controverslalists, but 
particularly Gregory, conducted the dispute with 
much unnecessary warmth and asperity In 1668 
he was elected professor of mathematica in the 
university of St. Andrews, and in 1669 he mar- 
ried Mary, the daughter of George Jamesone, the 
celebrated painter, atyled by Walpole the Scottish 
Vandyke By this lady he had a son and two 
daughters 

In 1672 Mr Gregory published a amall satirical 
tract, under an assumed name, the object of which 
was to expose the ignorance displayed in his hy- 
drostatical writings by Mr George Sinclair, for- 
merly professor of natural philosophy in Glasgow 
Some objections made by Sir Isaac Newton to the 
construction of the telescope invented by Gregory, 
gave rise, in 1672, to a controversy between these 
two illustrious men, which was conducted for two 
years with praiseworthy courtesy and good faith 
on both sides In 1674 Mr Gregory was invited 
to fill the mathematical chair at Edinburgh, and 
accordingly removed thither with his family In 
October 1675, after being engaged one evening in 
pointing out to some of his pupils the satellites of 
Jupiter, he was suddenly struck with total blind- 
ness, and died three days thereafter, in the 837th 
year of his age 

His works are 


Optica promota seu abdita radiorum reflexorum et refrac- 
torum mystena Geometries enucleata, cum Appendice aub- 
tillissimorum Astronomius problematum resolutionem exlu- 
bente, Lond. 1668, dto. 

Vera Oircul: et Hyperbole Quadratura. Patay 1667, dto. 
Et cal acosdit Geometries pars universalis, inserviens quanti- 
tatum curvarum transmutationi et mensure. Patay 1668. 

Exercitationes Geometries. Lond. 1668, 1678, 4to. 

The great and new art of waghing Vamty, ora Discovery 
of the Ignorance and Arrogance of the great and new Artist, 
in his paendo-Philosophical writings. By M Patrick Ma- 
thers, Aroh-bedel to the University of St. Andrew's. To 
which are annexed, Tentamina quedam Geometrica de motu 
pendoli, projectoram. &c. Glas. 1672 8vo. 

Astronomiss Physicow et Geometries Elementa. Oxon. 
1702 fol. 

Answer to the Animadvermons of Mr Huygens upon he 


Journal des Scavans of July 2, 1668. Phil. Trans. 1668. 
Abr. i p. 268. 

Extract of a Letter of Mr James Gregory to the Publish- 
er; containmg some Observations on M Huygens’ Letter, 
printed In vindication of hie Examen of the Book entit. Vera 
Cireuli et Hyperbole: Quadrature. Ib. 1669. Abr. i p. 819 


GREGORY, Joun, M.D , an eminent medical 
and moral writer, and one of the most distin- 
guished members of his illustrious family, which 
has furnished such a number of gifted profes- 
sors to the British universities, was born at Aber- 
deen, June 8, 1724 He was the yonngest of 
three children of James Gregory, professor of 
medicine in King’s college, Old Aberdeen, aad 
the grandson of the celebrated inventor of the 
reflecting telescope He received his academical 
education at King’s college, and in 1742 he re- 
moved with his mother to Edinburgh, where he 
studied medicine for three years under Professors 
Monro, Sinclair, and Rutherford In 1745 he 
went to the university of Leyden, and during his 
residence there he received from King’s college, 
Old Aberdeen, the degree of MD _ In 1747 he 
returned home, and was elected professor of phi- 
losophy in that unolversity, where he lectured on 
mathematics, and moral and natural philosophy , 
and in 1749 resigned his chair from a desire to 
devote himself to the practice of medicine In 
1752 he married the daughter of Lord Forbes In 
1754 he repaired to London to practise, where he 
became acquainted with Lord Lyttleton, Lady 
Mary Wortley Montague, and other eminent per- 
sons, and was chosen a fellow of the Royal Soci- 
ety In 1755, on the death of his brother, Dr 
James Gregory, he was elected lis successor in 
the chair of medicine at Old Aberdeen, when he 
returned to his native city, and entered on the du- 
ties of his professorship in 1756 Hus first publi- 
cation, entitled ‘A Comparative View of the 
State and Faculties of Man with those of the Ani- 
mal Worid,’ appeared in 1764, under the patron- 
age of his friend, Lord Lyttleton This work 
he had at first composed as essays for ‘The Wise 
Club,’ a society projected by Drs Reid and Gre- 
gory, and consisting of the professors of both 
Marischal and King’s college, and other literary 
and scientific gentlemen of Aberdeen, who met 
weekly in a tavern in that city, for the purpose of 
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hearing essays on literary and philosophical sub- 
jects read by its members. 

About the beginning of 1765 Dr Gregory re- 
moved to Edinburgh, with a view to the increase 
of his practice , and two years afterwards he was 
appointed professor of the practice of physic in the 
university there, in the room of Dr Rutherford, 





Dr John Gregory 


who resigned in his favour In 1766, upon the 
death of Dr Whytt, he was nominated first phy- 
sician to his majesty for Scotland In conse- 
quence of an nrrangement with his colleague, Dr 
Cullen, they lectured for many years alternately 
on the theory aud practice of medicine, to the 
great benefit of the young men attending ther 
classes. One of Dr Gregory's students having 
taken notes of lis preliminary lectures on the 
practice of physic, an extended copy of which he 
offered to a bookscller for publication, he was in- 
duced to bring out a correct edition of these lec- 
tures himself, which he did in 1770, under the 
title of ‘Observations on the Duties and Office of 
a Physician, and on the Method of prosecuting 
Inquiries in Philosophy,’ the profits of which he 
generously gave to @ poor and deserving student 
The same year he published his ‘ Elements of the 





Practice of Physic,’ intended as a syllabus to his lec- 
tures, but from want of leisure the work was never 
completed. Dr Gregory, who had from the age of 
eighteen been anbject to repeated attacks of here- 
ditary gont, died suddenly in his bed on the night 
of February 9, 1778 He left in manuscript an 
invaluable little treatise, entitled ‘A Father's 
Legacy to his Daughters,’ written after the death 
of his wife, who died in 1761, and designed for the 
private instruction of hia own family It was pub- 
lished soon after his death by his eldest son, 
James, the subject of the following notice, who 
succeeded Dr Cullen as professo of the practice 
of physic in the university of Edinburgh Besides 
Dr James Gregory, he had another son and two 
danghtera, namely, the Rev William Gregory, 
rector of St Muary’s, Bentham , Dorothea, the wife 
of the Rev W Allison of Buahol college, Oxford , 
and Margaret, wife of John Forbes, Esq of Biack- 
ford, Aberdeenshire 
GREGORY, James, MD, an eminent physi 

cian and medical professor, eldest son of the pre- 
ceding, by lus wife, the Hon Elizabeth Forbes, 
daughter of the thirteenth Lord Forbes, was born 
at Aberdeen in 1753 Tle received his education 
partly at the grammar school instituted by Dr 
Patrick Dunn in his native city, and after his fa- 
ther’s removal to Edinburgh, at the university 
there In 1774 he took his degree as MD, his 
thesis being ‘De Morbis Cali Mutatione Meden- 
dis’ Repairing to Ley den, he attended the lectures 
of the celebrated Gobius, the favourite student 
and immediate successor of the great Boerlinave 

In 1776, when only twenty-three years of age, he 
was appointed professor of the theory of physic in 
the university of Edinburgh, and as a text-book 
for his lectures, he published in 1780-2 his ‘ Con- 
spectus Medicinw Theorctice,’ in 2 vols , which 
soon became a standard work In 1790, on the 
death of Dr Cullen, Dr Gregory war appointed 
to the chair of the practice of physic in the same 
university , the duties of which he discharged for 
thirty-one years with a lustre equal, if not supe- 
nor to that conferred on the university by his 
immediate predecessor He was distinguished 
for his classical attainments, and early directed 
his attention to the study of metaphysics Jn his 
‘Philosophical and Literary Essays,’ published in 











GREGORY, 


1792, in two volumes, 8vo, he opposed the doc- 
trine of fatalism maintained in Dr Priestley’s 
work entitled ‘Philosophical Necessity’ It is 
said that previous to publication he for warded the 
manuscripts of his Esaays to Dr Priestley for 
perusal, but that the latter declined to read them, 
on the ground that his miud was made up, and 
that he had ceased to think of the subject 

In controversies of a professional and temporary 
nature Dr Gregory had an active share In 
1793 an anonymous work, reflecting on some of 
the professors of the university, having appeared, 
under the title of ‘A Guide for Gentlemen study- 
ing Medicine at the University of Edinburgh,’ 
he issued a pamphlet, in which he endeavoured to 
prove, by internal evidence, that it was the pro- 
duction of Dr Hamilton, professor of midwifery , 
and his son who was afterwards his assistant 
A paper warfare was the consequence, Dr Ham- 
ilton, junior, having replicd in a well-written 
pamphlet, in which he showed the groundlessness 
of the charge, as well as the unprovoked aspcrity 
of his accuecr To discover the anthor of thc 
‘Guide,’ law proceedings were instituted against 
the publisher, while Dr Hamilton, on his part, 
raised an action against Dr Gregory, fur traduc- 
ing his character Jn 1800 he published a ‘ Me- 
morial addressed to the Managers of the Royal 
Infirmary of Edinburgh, complaining of the young- 
er members of the College of Surgeons being al- 
lowed to perform operations there’ Tis was 
replied to by Mr John Bell, surgeon, and the 
question engrossed for some time the whole atten- 
tion of the medical profession of Edinburgh In 
1806 he entered into a warm discussion with the 
College of Physicians, in consequence of some 
proceedings on the part of that body which he 
considered derogatory to the profcasion 

As a physician Dr Gregory cujoyed an exten- 
sive and lucrative practice His great eminence, 
and his high literary and scientific reputation, 
caused him to be elected a fellow of the Royal So- 
ciety, and a member of the French Institute 
Whilst returning from visiting a patient, his car- 
riage was accidentally overtarned, his arm bro- 
ken, and his constitution severely injured After 
being repeatedly attacked with inflammation of 
the Innga, he died at Edinburgh April 2, 1821, in 
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his 6th year. The following is his portrait, in 
the uniform of the Edinburgh volunteers, taken 
by Kay in 1795 
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Dr Gregory was twice maried, and by his 
second wife, a daughter of Donald Macleod, Esq 
of Geanies, he had a large family  Flis eldest 
son, John, having been educated for the bar, was 
admitted a member of the faculty of advocates in 
1820 Another son, Dr William Gregory, was 
elected 11 1889, professor of medicine and chenus- 
try in King’s college, Old Aberdeen, where he 
remained till 1844, when he was appointed by the 
town council of Edinburgh to the chair of clemis- 
try and chemical pharmacy im the university of 
that city A younger son, Donald Gregory, was 
for several years joint secretary to the Society of 
Antiquaries of Scotland He was also secretary 
to the Jona Club, founded in 1888, the objects of 
which were to investigate and il)nstrate the his- 
tory, antiquities, and carly literature of the High- 
lands of Scotland , honorary member of the Oasi- 
anic Society of Glasgow, and of the Society of 
Antiquaries, Newcastle on Tyne, and member of 
the Royal Society of Antiqnariea of the North at 
Copenhagen In 1886 he published a Valuable 
work In one volume, entitled ‘Hustory of the 
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GREIG, 


Western Highlands aud Isles of Scotland from 
1498 to 1625; with a brief Introductory Sketch 
from 80 to 1498 ,’ dedicated to Lord Macdonald 
of the Isles. This work is important as forming 
one of the first attempts to investigate the history 
of the West Highlands and Isles, by the most 
careful exatfiination of original documenta, and 
the varions public records, and it must prove 
essentially useful to every future writer on the 
history of the Highlands. He intended to have 
followed it up with another volume relating to the 
Central Highlands , he had also collected maten- 
als for a dissertation ‘On the Manners, Customs, 
and J.aws of the Highlanders,’ but his death the 
same year put a stop to hia designs Mr Gregory 
died in October 1886, in the prime of hfe Tis 
valuable and extensive collection of documents 
caine into the possession of the Tona Club, and 
several valuable communicatious by him were in- 
aerted in the ‘Collectanca de Rebus Albanicis,’ 
edited by that Club, and issued to the members in 
1889 

Dr George Gregory, & nephew of the celebrat- 
ed Dr James Gregory, died at London in January 
1858 He had been a distinguishcd member of 
the medical profession for npwaids of forty years, 
and as long as thirty-five years physicinn to the 
Small-pox and Vaccination Hospital in London 
He was elected a fellow of the Royal College of 
Physicians im 1839 = He was also a physician to 
the Adult Orphan Asylum He was the author 
of several valuable medical treatises on small-pox 
and vaccination, lectures on cruptive fevers, and 
the elements of medicine, dc 

Dr James Gregory's works are 





Dissertatio Medica de Morbis Cost Mutatione Medendia. 
tdim 1774, 8vo 1776, 12mo. 

Conapectus Medicinwm Theoreticm in usum Academicum 
Edin 1780-2 2 volu. 8vo, 8d edit enlarged and improved 
Edm 1788-90, 2 vola. 8vo. 4th ed 1812 Avo 6th ed. 1818. 

Philosophical and Literary Essays. Edin. 1792, 2 vols. 80. 

Select parts of the Introduction to Dr Gregury's Philoso 
phical and Literary Fasays, methodically arranged, and 1l- 
lustrated with Remarks by an Annotator Lond. 1798, 8vo 

Memonnl to the Managers of the Roval Infirmary of k.din- 
surgh. Edin. 1800, 4to. 

Cullen's first Lines of the Practice of Physic, with Notes. 
7th edit. 2 vols. 8vo. 

The Theory of the Moods of Verbs. Trans. Soc. Edin 
1790 vol. 198, 


GReIG, a surname which mav either be the diminutive of 
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STIR SAMUEL. 


Gregor or Gregory, and in tlus respect assumed by one of the 
MacGregor clan when that name was proscribed, or, as 
more probahle, a corruption of a christian name ax 
used by Sir Gregan Crawford in the reign of David the First, 
see vol. 1 page 700. Grago, or Gregano, ‘of the flook,’ may 
be the Iain form of the name given by the clergy to per- 
sons intrusted with the charge of their sheep, and us equiva- 
lent to shepherd 

GREIG, 81r Samusx. (Carlowitch,) a distin- 
guished admiral in the Russian service, the son of 
Cuptain Charles Greig, master marmer of Inver- 
keithing, Fifeshire, was born in that small seaport, 
November 30, 1735, and educated at the parish 
school He entered the royal navy while yet 
young, and goon rose to the rank of lieutenant, 
distinguished himself at the defeat of the Freuch 
admiral, Conflans, in 1759, by Admiral Hawke, 
the taking of Havaunuh, and several other engage- 
ments After the peace of 1763, he was selected 
as one of five British naval officers who, at the 
request of the court of St Petersburg, were sent out 
toimmprove the Russian fleet, when his skill in naval 
affairs, and diligence in the discharge of his duties, 
soon attracted the notice of the Russian Govern- 
ment, and he was speedily promoted to the rank 
of captain in the Russian navy In the war 
which in 1769 broke out between Ruasia and Tur- 
key, Captain Greig was appointed commodore of 
the fleet sont to the Mediterranean, under the 
command of Count Orloff There they met the 
Turkish ficet, and though the latter were much 
superior in foree to their opponents, the Rassians 
did not hesitate in giving thein battle After a 
severe engagement, the Turks were compelled to 
take refuge during the night close to the island of 
Scio, where they were protected by tho batteries 
ov land The Russian admiral having resolved to 
destroy the ‘Turkish fleet by means of his fireships, 
Captain Greig was appointed to the command of 
this dangerous enterprise Accordingly, at one 
o'clock in the mornmg he bore down upon the 
Turks, and succeeded in totally destroying their 
flect, setting the match to the flieships with his 
own hands In this hazardous exploit he was 
aauisted by Licutenant Drvadale, another British 
officer, who on this occasion acted under him 
As soon as the match was fired, Graig and Drys- 
dale leaped overboard, and, though exposed to n 
tremendous fire from the ‘Turks, sneceeded in 


reaching unhurt thar own boats Followmg up 
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this success, the Russian fleet immediately at- | flag of truce from Sebastopol to Lord Raglan. He 


tacked the town and batteries on shore, which, 
before nine o'clock in the morning, they utterly 
demolished For this important serv.ce Cothmo- 
dore Greig was, by Connt Orloff, at once nomi- 
nated rear-admiral, and the appointment was 
confirmed by an express from the empresa. 

On peace being concluded, Admiral Greig de- 
voted himself to the improvement of the Russian 
fleet, in all its departments, aud to the remodelling 
of its code of discipline, and justly carned for 
himself the title of ** Father of the Russian navy ” 
He was appointed admiral of all the Russias, and 
governor of Cronstadt The empress also con- 
ferred upon him the different orders of the empire, 
namely, St Andrew, St Alexander Newskic, St 
George, St. Viadimir, and St. Anne Adopting the 
custom of the Russian nobility, who add the Chris- 
tian name of their father to their own, with the 
termination of owitch (the son of), he signed and 
designated himself ‘* Samuel Carlowitch Greig ” 
In 1774 he served againat the Turks in the Medi- 
terranean From the emperor of Germany he 
received, with a present of 10,000 roubles, an 
estate in Livonia, which after his death remained 
in possession of his descendants He next served 
with distinction against the Swedes, whose flect 
he blocked up in port, but while employed in this 
duty in the Baltic, he was attacked by a violent 
fever, and having been carried to Revel, died 
October 26, 1788, on board his own ship, the 
Rotislaw, in his 58d year His funeral, by order 
of the empress, was conducted with great pomp 
and magnificence 

His son, John, died in China in 1798 Another 
son, Sir Alexia Greig, was a pupil at the High 
School of Ediuburgh in 1788 He ecutered the 
Russian navy, and in 1801 was exiled to Siberia 
for remonstrating with the Czar Paul for his 
severity to some British sailors He served as a 
volunteer on board the Cwlloden, under Admiral 
Trowbridge, and commanded the Russian fleets at 
the sleges of Varna and Anapa in 1828 He be- 
came admiral in the Russian navy, and knight of 
all the imperial orders. In 1840, he visited In- 
verkelthing, his father's birthplace His son, 
Woronsow Greig, was aide-de-camp to Prince 
Menschikoff daring the Crimean war, and bore a 


died on the field of Inkermann 


GRreRsox, a surname synonymous with MacGregor, (ses 
MacGnrecor, surname of,) and sometimes abbreviated into 
Gner, or Greer 

The family of Grierson of I.ag in Dumfnes-shire 1s deseend- 
ed from Gilbert, 2d son of Malcolm, dommus de MacGregor, 
who died in 1874. Before 1400, Gilbert MacGregor received 
charter from “ George de Dunbar, earl of March,” of “the 
Netherhalm of Dalgarnock,” to him and lus “ heirs male, to 
be called by the surname of Grierson” The said earl also 
granted charter, dated at Dunbar, 1400, ‘of the lands of 
Airdes, &., lying in the barony of Tybens, and shire of Dum- 
fries, to the said Gilbert, for his many good deeds done to the 
aud earl.” The lands of Lag, from which the family take 
their title, were conveyed to the said Gilbert by the earl of 
Orkney, by charter, dated Dec. 6, 1408, which describes them 
as “the lands of Lag, lying in the Brokenbarony, among the 
monk lands of the monastery of Melrose, giving vearly « par 
of mit spurs at the castle of Dumfries, as blench farm” The 
family thus appear to have settled in [umfnes-shire, from 
the Highlands, in the beginning of the 15th century The 
waid Gilbert Grierson w demgned armour-bearer to Archibald 
earl of Dougias, lord of Galloway and Annandale, in a charter 
of the lands of Drumjoan, 1n 1410 He had 2 sons, Gilbert, 
who m., Janet de Glendoning of Parton, and Vedast. The lat- 
ter succeeded in 1457, and had two sona, Gilbert, wlio prede- 
ceased his father, and Roger who succeeded, and marned 
laobel, daughter of David de Kirkpatnck, with whom he got 
the lands of “ Rocail,” now Rockhall In Plavfur'’s British 
Fumily Antiquity, vol. 8, app. p. cexlvui., it is stuted that it 
was his grandfather, Gilbert Grerson, who marned Isobel 
de Kirkpatrick, lady of Roukel, she dying in 1472, and 
the grandson's wife’s name is given as Isobel only, the 
surname being a blank. Roger was wounded at the battle 
of Sauchieburn in June 1488, and died soon after He 
had 2 sons, Cuthbert, who succeeded his father, and died 
in 1518, and Roger, his successor, who wm. Agnes Donglaa, 
dr of James, 5th haron of Drumlanng, and was killed at 
Flodden, 9th Septeinber 1518 He had three sons, 1 Jolin, 
2 Gilbert, marned Jane Maxwell of the Kirkconnell family, 
1asuse, a son, who died canon of St. Peter’s Church, Anderleb, 
near Brussels, in 1544, 3. Outhbert, killed in battle in 1514, 
and three daughters. 

John, the eldest sm, an heir and successor to his uncle 
Cuthbert, obtained a charter in 1517 under the great seal, 
“de totin et integns terms de messungis lands et Grenan )ja- 
eentibus infra commitatam de Dumfries que fuerunt dict 
quondam Outhbi rt: et in meritis quondain putris Domimi regis 
recognitm faerint ob alienationem earundem” John died in 
1566. He was twice married, Ist to Nicholas Herys, and 2dlv 
to Egidia or Giles Kennedy, dr of Sir John Kennedy of Cul- 
zean, and had 8 sons, William, who predeceased him, Boger, of 
whom afterwarda, and John, the latter two sons of the 2d wife 

There was a John Grierson (supposed to belong to this 
family) who was prncpal of King's college and university, 
Old Aberdeen, in 1500 He was a Dominican friar, greatly 
esteemed for his learning, and for thirty years was pro- 
vincial of his order According to Dempster, he wrote two 
buoks concerning the miserable state, poverty, and decay of 
lus order in Scotland. One of them was a collection of Let- 
tera, published in the Historv of that Order, wntten by the 
R. F Plaudius of Bononia. He was the last provincial Do- 
minmican fnar in Scotland, and died at Aberdean in 1564. 
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A branch of this family possessed the estate of Straharlie, the 
Brst of which was named Robert. His eldest son, James, was a 
knight banneret, and known by the name of “Sir James Grier, 
knight.” For his faithful adherence to Charles 1, he was 
dnven from the tower of Lag by Cromwell With his family 
he went to Cumberland, where his eldest son, Henry, marned 
Mary, daughter of General Turner of Turnerstead, in that 
county General Turner’s son, Thomas, married Ann, daugh- 
ter of Sr James Gner and mster of Henry They went to 
Ireland, and founded the family of Turner of Turner Hull, 
county Armagh. Henry Grier alen emigrated to Ireland, set- 
tled at Redford, near Grange, county Tyrone, and was ancestor 
of the family of Greer of Grange MacGregor in that county 
The family of Lag seem to have shortened their name to Grier, 
which they bore for some generations, in consequence, it us 
supposed, of the proscmption of the name and clan of Mac- 
Gregor 


Roger Gnerson of Lag, 2d but eldest surnving son of Jobn, 
“ Baron of Lag,” above mentioned, was one of the subscribers 
of the bond of association entered into, in 1567, by many of 
the nobles and gentlemen of Scotland, for the support of the 
authority of the infant king, James VI He died in 1598 

His only son, Sur Willian Grierson of Lag, joined the Max- 
wells of Nithsdale against the Johnstones of Annandale, and 
fought at the san;uinary battle of Dryfe Sands, whien the fur- 
mer were defeated, with a loss of 700 men, on 7th Dec. 1598 
He was knighted by King James V1 about 1608, and in 1623 
appointed the keoper of certuin rolla. He died about 1629 
He m. Nicolas Maxwell, only dr of Wilham, Lord Herries, 
whom he ‘seized in the lands of Rocail, for the trouble and 
care tane by her, upon his direction, in eddyfing and bigging 
the said place of Rocail, lntely constructed by him, and others, 
his honourable affairs, acoording to the duty of ane loving 
wife,” 1618 He had one son, Sir Robert, and two daughters, 
1 Agnes, m. John, eldest non and heir of Stephen Laune of 
Maxwellton, 2 Isobel, ». Edward Maxwell of Lagun 

The only son, Sir Robert, knighted in his futher s lifetime 
wasn member of the Soots parliament. He s in 1622, Mar- 
garet, 3d danghter of Sir James Murray of Cockpool, now 
Comlongan, an ancestor of the Viscounts Stormont, issue, 4 
sons, and one daughter The dr, Niovlus, m 2d earl of 
Galloway, and had to hin 8 sons and adr = The earl died in 
1671, and the countess =. 2dly Sontt of Scotstarvet, Fife- 
shire, issue, 1 d., Marjory, . David, 5th Viscount Stormont, 
weve, 14 children Their 4th son, Wilham Murray, became 
lord chief justice of Fngland and 1st earl of Mansfield. She 
died at Comlongan July 1782 Sir Robert died in or before 
1654 

The eldest son, Sir John, succeeded, retoured Februnry 21, 
1654, ws. lst, Lady Jean Fleming, d. of 2d ear] of Wigton, 
2dly, tsobel Boyd, dr of 6th Lord Boyd and widow of John 
Sinolur of Stevenston, ussue, one son, Robert, and a daughter, 
Margaret, «. Archibald Stewart of Shanballie. Oliver Crom- 
well gave commission to serve the son, Robert, heir to hu 
father, April 5, 1658. 

The second son, James, had one son, Sir Robert, (after- 
wards mentioned,) who succeeded his counn, Robert, son of 
Sir John, and was the first baronet, the ternble lurd of Lag 
of Scottish history 

The 8d son was named Roger The 4th, Lancelot of Dal- 
scairth, was captain of the parish of Troqueer under the com- 
mission of Estates. Sir John’s son, Robert, dying without 
issue, the succession fell to Robert, son of James, 2d brother 
of Sir John 

Sir Robert succeeded in 1669, and on 28th March 1685, he 
was created a baronet of Nova Scotia, by patent to him and 


his heirs. He alao obtained a pension from King James VII 
of £200 sterling. This was that laird of Lag who rendered 
his name detested throughout Scotland for the active part 
which he took in the persecution of the Covenanters. One 
of hus most cold-blooded atromties may be mentioned In 
the year that he received his baronetcy he surprised John 
Bell of Whiteside, and some others, m the mur of Kirkeon- 
nell, parush of Tongiand, and barbarously ordered them to be 
instantly put to death, not allowing them time for prayer, 
nor would he permit their bodies to be buried. Mr Bell was 
the only son of the heiress of Whiteside, who, after her hus- 
band’s death, had marned the viscount Kenmure. This 
nobleman meeting Lag soon after with Graham of Claver- 
house, in Kirkcudbright, accused him of cruelty Lag re- 
torted in Inghly offensive language, which eo provoked the 
viscount that he drew lis sword, and would have run him 
through the body, had not Claverhouse interfered and saved 
his hfe The persecutor marned Lady Henrietta Douglas, 
muster to Ist duke of Queensberrv, and had four sons and one 
daughter, Lady Iaune of Maxwelltoun In 1704, he and his 
eldest eon, Wilham, were commissioners of supply for Dum- 
fnes-shire He died at Dumfnes, 16th April 1786, and was 
buried in the old churchyard of Dunscore, the ancent bury- 
ing-place of the family He was the last who inhabited the 
tower of Lag, now in ruins, aaid to have been built in the 
reign of James III 

Hus eldest son, Sir Wiliam Gnerson, 2d baronet, died in 
1740, without issue, when his brother, Sir Gilbert, became 
3d baronet, . Elizabeth, d. of Colonel Maitland of Soutra, 
Enst Lothian, governor of the Bass, and died 7th Fobruary 
1776 Hin eon, Sir Robert, 4th baronet, distinguished him- 
self as acountry gentleman, in the improvement of his estate, 
planting, &c., #. Lady Margaret Dalzell, d of the earl of 
Carnwath, and had a large family The only surviving son, 
Colonel Grierson of Bardennoch, was the mtimate frend of 
Sir Walter Scott before the latter was known to fame. He 
marned Mins Benattic of Cneve and Mucklutah, issue, one 
son and one daughter The son died at Umballah, India, 
from wounds and fatigue suffcred at the mege of Dellu, 
where he particularly distinguished himeclf, the daughter 
was married to the third son of Mr Hope Johnstone, MP 
for Dumfnee-slire. Sir Robert died in 1889, aged 102 
years. Hin eldest son, Sir Alexander Gilbert Grierson, 5th 
baronet, died in 1840 His son, Sir Richard, became 6th 
baronet, and on his death in 1846, the title devolved on hin 
brother, Sir Alexander William, 7th baronet, at one tame an 
officer in the 78th Ross-shire Highlanders, marned, no inaue 

The Grersons of Lag possessed vast estates in Dumfnes- 
sinre, Galloway, and Ayrshire Kemdes Lag and Rockhall, 
they bud the baronies of Rosa, Carlyle, and Gretna, the whole 
of the lands of Collyn’-Dalscairth, and the estate of “ Be- 
tween the Wators,"—being the lands from the nver Nith on 
the west in the pansh of Troquecr, to the mver Urr, m the 
parish of Urr “Capenoch,” and other lands in the pansh of 
Closeburn, and I.ongacheane, Doremole, Cuinane, with others, 
in Ayrshire =A great portion of thene were lont hy cautionry, 
in which Sir Robert Ist baronet, and his predecessor, were 
bound for James, earl of Queensberry The fumils remdence, 
which stood on the bank of the Nith i the parish of Tro- 
queer, was burnt down, and the whole family records, silver 
plate, &c., deatroyed The ruins of the tower or castle of 
Lag, in the pansh of PDunncore, and a pendicle of land at- 
tached, still belong to the present baronet, with the beantiful 
and compact little estate of Rockhall, which has been in the 
family mince 1468. 

The chief fumes of the name, besides of Lag, were the 
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Griersons of Chapell, and of Dulgoner, also in the pariah otf 
Dunseore, Dumfries-shire. The family of Dalgoner ie the 
only one that retains their ancestral estate. The proper title 
of Sir Alexander Grierson is Rockhal); the lands whieb an- 
eiently formed the barony of Lag having pas.cé out of the 
family, now belung to the Whighains of Hallidayhill. 





GUILD, a surname, from the Anglo-Saxon Gtd-am, to yield 
or pay (Dutch Gilds,) German Gilde, apphed to a society 
or company useociated as a commercial or trade corporation. 

Wrii14M GUILD, an eminent divine of the 17th century, 
the son uf a wealthy armourer in Aberdeen, was born in that 
city in 1586. He received his education at Manschal culleze, 
and was appointed, in 1608, minister of the parish of Kiny bd- 
ward, presbytery of Turnff In 1617, he sat in the Assembly 
held in Aberdeen at which it was resolved that a liturgy should 
be prepared for Scotlind, a project, however, which was ufter- 
wards abandoned. In 1619 be dedicated hus work, ‘ The Har- 
mony of all the Prophets,’ to the lenrned Dr Young, dean of 
Winchester, s countryman of his own, through whose influence 
he was appointed one of the royal chaplains. About the same 
time the degree of D D was conferred upon him 

In 1681 Dr Guild was appointed by the magistrates of 
Aberdeen one of the ministers of that city, and, having be- 
come patron of the incorporated trades, he purchased the an- 
cxent convent of the Trinity Friars there, and liberally endowed 
it as an hospital for decayed workmen, the deed of the foun- 
datson of which was ratified by rvyal charter in 1638 In 
July 1688, when commissioners arrived in Aberdeen to enfurce 
the Covenant, Dr Guild subsonbed it, under certain lumita- 
tions, implying « loyal adherence to the king, but no condem- 
nation of epwoopal government. In the same year he was 
chosen one of the commissioners from the presbytery of Aber- 
deen, to the famuus General Ansembly which met at Glasgow 
and formally abolished Episoupacy in Scotiand In the ful- 
lowing March, when an army appruached the city, to compel 
an unoonditional subscription of the Covenant, and the clergy 
and professors, rather than consent to it, abandoned ther 
charges, and clandestinely left the cty, Dr Guild took refuge 
in Holland, but soon returned. He now endeavoured to re- 
commend moderation, by publushing ‘A Friendly and Fasthtul 
ulvice to the Nobility, Gentry, and Others,’ which, however, 
attracted no particular attention. In August 1640, on the 
deprivation of Dr William Leulie, pnneipal of King’s college, 
Old Aberdeen, for refusing to subecnbe the Covenant, Dr 
Guild was chosen 1» his room, when he made no scruple to 
sign that document. On June 27, 1641, he preached hin last 
sermon as one of the ministers of Aberdeen, in which situa- 
tion he was aucoeeded by the famous Andrew Cant. 

In 1651, be was deposed from the office of principal of King » 
College, by a mibtary oommuaon under General Monk. After 
this he lived in retirement in Aberdeen, and clnefly employed 
his time in writing theologiwal treatwes. In huis latter years 
he also employed himself in improving the Trades Hospital, 
and in other works of benevolence. He died in August 16d;, 
in the 71st year of bis age. His portrait graces the walls of 
‘Innity Hall Hu widow transinitted a manuscmpt work, 
which he left, to Dr John Owen, who published it at Oxford, 
in 1659, under the title of ‘ The Throne of David, or an Ex- 
position of the Second Book of Samuel’ At her death, Mra. 
Guild left an endowment for the maintenance of six students 
of philosophy, four scholars at the public schoul, two students 
of divimty, six poor widows, and as many poor men’s children 
His works are 

The New Sacnifice of Chratian Incense. Lond. 1608. 


The only Way to Salvation; or the Life and Soul of True 
Religion. Lond. 1608. 

Mones Unveiled, or, The Types of Christ in Mongs ex- 
planed. Lond. 1618, 8vo. Glasg. 1701, 12mo. Reprinted 
at Edinburgh by A and C. Black, m 1840. 

The Harmony of all the Prophets concerning Chnst’s oom- 
ing, and the Redemption he was to accomplish. Lond. 1619, 
Avo. 1658, 12mo. Printed along with Moses Unveiled, &o. 
1684 

Ignis Fatuus, or the Elf-fire of Purgatory Lond 1625 

Annex to the Treatuwze of Purgatory, Dedioated to the Earl 
and Countess of Lauderdale. 

Papists’ Glorying in Antiquity, turned to their shame. 
Inseribed to Sir Alexander Gordon of Cluny Lond. 1626, 
1627, 8vo. 

Jambo's Battery, or, An Answer to a Popish Pamphlet of 
Christ's escent into Hell. Aberd. 1680, 12mo 

Humble Address both of Church and Poor to the King. 
Aberd. 1688, 4to. 

Treatise against Profanation of the Lord's Day, especaally 
by Salmon-fishing Aberd. 1687, 12mo. 

Three Treatises, viz., a Antidote ngnynst Poperie, The 
Novelty of Popery , and Errors’ Arraignment. Aberd. 1689, 
12mo The Antidote agamst Popery here mentioned, pub- 
lished anonymously, has been attnbuted to Dr Guild, but 
there is not sufficient evidence that he was the author 

Compend of the Controversies of Relimon Dedicated to 
the Countens of Fnzie 

A Frendly and Fathful Advice to the Nobility, Gentry, 
and others. 1639 Repnoted with Life by Dr Shireffs. 
Aberd 1799, vo. 

The Sealed Bouk oponed, being an explication of the Rev- 
elations. Aberd 1656, 16mo. 

The Novelty of Popery Discovered and chiefly proved by 
Romanists out of themselves. Aberd 1656, 16mo. Dedi- 
cated to David Wilkie, dean of Guild, Edmburgh 

Explication and Application of the Song of Solomon 
Dedicated to the Provost, Magistrates, and Town Council of 
Fdinburgh Loudon, 1658, 8vo. 

An Answer to a Popish Pamphlet called ‘ The Touchstone 


| of the Reformed Gospel,’ made especially out of themselven. 


Dedicated to Sir Thomas Mudie, the provost and other ma- 
gistrates of Dundee 

The Throne of David, or an E.xporition of the Second Book 
of Samuel. Posthumous. Oxford, 1659, 4to. 





Gun, the name of a Celtic clan from the Gaclio word 
Guinneach, wignifying sharp, fierce, or keen The clan, the 
badge of which was the jumper bush, a martial and hardy, 
though not a numerous race, originally belonged to Caithness, 
but in the mzteenth century they settled in Sutherland. They 
are said to have been descended from Gun, or Gunn, or Guan. 
second son of Olans, or Olav, the Black, one of the Norwegian 
kings of Man and the Isles, who died 18th June 1287 One 
tradition gives them a settlement in Caithness more than a 
century earher, deducing their descent from Gun, the second 
of three sons of Olaf, descnbed as a man of great bravery, 
who, in 1100, dwelt in the Orcadian whe of Grennsay = The 
above-mentioned Gen or Gucn is said to have received from 
his grandfather on the mother's mde, Farquhar, earl of Ross, 
the possessions in Caithness which long formed the patrimony 
of his descendants, the earlest stronghold of the chief i 
that county being Halbury castle, or Easter Clythe, situated 
on a precipitous rock, overhanging the sca. From a subsequent 
chief who beld the office of coroner, it was called Crowner 
Gun's castle. It may be mentioned here that the name Gun 
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ws the same as the Welsh Gwynn, and the Manx Gawne. It 
was orginally Gun, but is now spelled with two ns. 

The clan Gann continued to extend their possessions in 
Caithness tall about the middle of the fifteenth century, when 
in consequence of their deadly feuds with the Keiths, (see 
Keirn, surname of,) and other neghbouring clans, they 
found it necessary to remove into Sutherland, where they set- 
tled on the lands of Kildonan, under the protection of the 
earls of Sutherlan® from whom they had obtained them 
Mixed up as they were with the clan feuds of Caithness and 
Sutherland, and at war with the Mackays as well as the 
Keiths, the history of the clan up to tlus time us fall of inci- 
dents which have more the character of romance than rvality 
[See Browne's Highlands, vol. 1.] Sir Robert Gordon, in his 
‘Genealogical History of the Earldom of Sutherland,’ wntten 
up to 1680, and continued by another party to 1651, has several 
incidental notices regurding the clan Guiu and the battles in 
which they were engaged. In one place (p. 174), alluding to 
* the inveterat deid)ie feud betuein the clan Gun and the Slaght- 
ean-Aberigh,”—a branch of the Mackays,—he says “Tho 
long, the many, the hornble enconnters winch happened be- 
tween these two trybex, with the bloodshed and mfinit spoils 
committed in every part of the diocy of Catteynes by thei 
and their associata, are of so disordered and troublesome 
memore,” that he declines to give detuils, 

Previous to their removal into Sutherland, George Gun, 
commonly called the Chruner, or Coroner, and by the High- 
landers, Fear N'm Brassteach-more, from the great brouch 
which ho wore as the badgo of his office of coroner, was 
killed by the Keiths of Caithness (see Kerri, surname of), 
under the following circumstance A long feud had existed 
between the Keiths and the clan Gnn, to reconcile which, a 
meeting was appomted at the chapel of St. Tayr in Casthness, 
of twelve horsemen on each side. The ‘ Crowner,’’ with 
some of ins sons and principal kinsmen, to the number of 
twelve, arnved at the appointed time, and entering the cha- 
pel, prostrated thempelves in prayer before the altar On his 
side George Keith of Aikregell also came with his party, but 
had perfidionsly brought with nm two men on each horse, 
making his number twentv-four On dismounting, the whole 
of the Keiths rushed into the chapel, and attacked the kneel- 
ing Guns unawares. The latter detended themselves with 
great intrepidity, but the chief and seven of his party, nome 
accounts say the whole of them, were slain Aocording to Sur 
Robert Gordon, (History of the Earldom of Sutherland, page 
92,, the Chruner was ‘‘a great commander in Catteynes in 
his tyme, and wes one of the greatest inen in that countrey , 
because, when he flouruhed, there wes no earle of Cattevnes, 
that earldom being yit in the king’s hands, and wes the -eaf- 
ter given to Wilham Sinkler, the secoad son of William earl 
of Orkney, by his second wife.” He had therefore been a»- 
pounted to the high office of coroner, that 1s, yusticiary, or re- 
presentative of the king, in that district. 

Another verson of the fray between the Guns and the 
Keiths states that five of the former, sons of the cluof, re- 
tired from the fight to the banks of a stream, where they 
washed and dressed ther wounds, and where Eanruig, or 
Henry, the youngest, prevailed on two of his brothers, the 
slightest wounded amongst them, to follow the victors, to 
recover if poamble his father’s sword, maul, and brooch of of- 
fice. The Keiths had gone to the castle of Dalraid, and 
approaching the narrow window, Henry observed them carous- 
ing with a party of Sutherlands, to whom they were relating 
the result of the battle. Singimg out the chief, he bent hs 
bow, and shot him through the heart, exclaiming in Gaelic, 
“The compliments of the Guns to Keith ” 
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The Crowner's eldest son, James, succeeded as chief, and 
he it was who, with his family and the greater portion of lus 
clan, removed into Sutherland. The principal dwelling-house 
of the cluefs was, thereafter, hillernan, in the parish of Kul- 
donan, until the house was accidentally dostroyed by fire 
about 1690 From this cluef, the patronymic of Mao-Sheu- 
mais, or MacKeanush, (that uw, the son of James,) wluch 
then became the Gaelic sept-name of the chiefs, is denved. 
From one of the sons uf the Crowner, named Willam, are 
descended the Wilsons of Caithness, (as from a subsequent 
chief of the same name, the Willamsous,) and from another, 
Henry, the Hendersons. Another son, Robert, who was kill- 
ed with his father, waa the progenitor of the Gun Robsons, 
and another son, John, also slam by the Keiths, of the Gun 
MacEans, or Maclans, that us Johnsons, of Caithness. The 
Gallies are also of this clan, a party of whom sctthng in Ross- 
shire being desynated xs commy from Gall-‘uobh, the stran- 
gers side. A lady of tle clan Gun, supposed to have been 
the daughter of the Crowner, married Hugh Macdonald of 
Sleat, third son of Alexander earl of Ross, By this lady “he 
had a son, Donald, (called Gallach, from being fostered by 
bus mother's relations in Caithness,) who afterwards became 
the hor of the family, and from whom the present Lord 
Macdonald 1 desoundod” (Greyorys Western Highlands 
and Isles, page GU ) 

James Gun was succeeded as chicf by bis son Walham, 
called Uilleam-Mao-Sheumau-Mlno-Chruner, and also Cat- 
tigh, who distinguished himself at the battle of Torran- 
Dubh against the Mackaya, and shortly after he killed George 
Keith of Aikregell, very likely the son of tho former George 
heith, with his son and twelve of their followers, at Drum- 
moy, in Sutherland, as they were travelling from Inverugie 
to Caithness, in revenge of the slangliter of bus grandtather, 
the Crowncr The fame of the first Macheamush, as a brave 
and successful leader of is clan, has, we are told, been cole- 
brated in sone Gaelic vera s and songs which still exit. In 
the year 1565, Alastair or Alexander Gun, who 1s sad to 
have been a very able and strong man endowed with many 
good qualities, (Ser Robert Gordon's Ist. p. 144,) the son 
of John Robson, chief of the clan Gun, was put to death 
through the means of the earl of Moray, afterwards repent, 
from the following cause. On one occanion when the earls of 
Sutherland and Huntly happened to meet the earl of Moray 
mn the High Street of Aberdeen, Alexander Gun, then in the 
service of the earl of Sutherland, and walking u: front of bis 
master, declined to give Moray the mmddle of the strect, and 
forced him aud his company to give way To punish him 
for lis contempt, the cxrl of Moray, on the eurl of Suther- 
land's absence im Flanders, by means of Monrue of Viltoun, 
entrapped Gun, and made hin a prisoner at a place near 
Nairn, whence he was taken to lnverncss, and after a mock 
trial, executed Hs father at this time acted us the chief 
factor of the earl of Sutherland, in collecting the rents and 
duties of the bishop’s lands within Ciuthnoss which belonged 
to him 

As the clan Gon were accounted the prncipal authors of 
the troubles and commotious which disturbed that district of 
the country where they resided, at u meeting held at Elgin 
between the rival earls of Sutherland and Caithness, in 1685, 
their extermination, and particularly of that portion of them 
who dwelt in Cuithness and Strathnaver, was resolved upon 
For this purpose, two companies were to be sent against 
them, which were to surround them in such a way as to pre- 
vent escape. Reinforced by a party of Strathnaver men, 
under the command of William Mackav, the Guns took up a 
strong position on a hill, and pias much inferior in force 
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resolutely attacked the Sinclairs, the first that came against 
them. After pouring upon them a flight of arrews whieh did 
great execution, they rushed down the hill, and put them to 
flight, slaying 140 of their party, with leader, Henry 
Sinclair, cousin of the earl of Caithness. not the dark- 
ness of the night favoured thelr flight they would all have 
been destroyed. The earl of Caithness immediately hanged 
John Robson, the chief of the clan Gun, whom he had kept 
captive for some time. A new confederacy was formed 
aguinst the devoted clan, who, under George Maclan-Mac- 
Rob, the brother of the deceased chief, were pursued by the 
Sutherland men to Loshbroom m Ross-shire, where, after a 
sharp skirmish, they were overthrown, and thirty-two of them 
killed. George, their leader, was severely wounded, and 
taken prisoner, after an unsuccessful attempt to escape by 
swimming scross a loch near the field of battle. After a 
short imprisonment he was released, and ever after remained 
faithful to the earl of Sutherland. 
William Gunn, the aghth MacKeamush, an officer in the 
army, was killed in battle in India, without leaving issue, 
when the ebiefahip devolved on Hector, great-grandson of 
George, second son of Alexander, the fifth MacKeamuuh, to 
whom he was served nearest male her, on 81st May 1803, 
and George Gunn, Esq of Rhives, county of Sutherland, his 
only son, became, on his death, chisf of the clan Gunn, and 
the tenth MacKeamish 





GUTHRIE, a surname derived from lands in Forfarshire, 
belonging to a family of the pame, the oldest in that county 
The precise ongin of the name is not known. An absurd 
story {s told of its having onginated in a fisherman propos- 
Ing to “gut three” fishes for one of the early Scots kings 
who had taken ahelter, with two attendants, im Ins hut, and 
had ordered two haddocks to be fried for thoi, as they were 
hungry, but this isa mere fable In 1299, after Sir Wilham 
Wallace had resigned the guardianship of Scotland and re- 
tired to France, the northern barons sent Squire Guthne to 
him to request his return. Embarking at Aberbrothwick, 
he landed at Sluys, whence Wallace and his retinue were 
conveyed back to Scotland, landing at Montrone. In 1848, 
Adam de Guthne with Walter de Maule were witnesses in a 
decreet of the burgesses of Dundee. According to Crawford, 
(Lives of Officers af State.) the Guthnes held the barony of 
Guthne by charter from David the Second. Master Alexan- 
der Guthrie of Guthne 1s witness to a charter granted by 
Alexander Seaton, lord of Gordon, to William, Lord Keith, 
afterwards Earl Marischal, dated 1st Angust, 1442, and he 
obtained the lands of Kincaldrum, in the barony of Lower 
Lealie and shenffdom of Forfar, to himself and Marjory Guth- 
rie his spouse, by charter dated 10th Apr 1457, from George 
Lord Leshe of Leven, the superior He had three sons. 

The eldest, Sir David Guthrie of Guthne, anmour-bearer to 
King James the Third, and sheriff of Forfar in 1457, was 
constituted lord-treasurer of Scotland m 1461 In that office 
he continued till 1467, when he was appointed comptroller of 
the exchequer In 1468 he obtained a warrant under the 
great seal, to build a castle at Guthne, which is stl) the rem- 
denes of the family, the domain of Guthrie having been conti- 
nued to the present day in the same family unfettered by any 
deed of entail. The following year he was nominated lord 
register of Scotland, and in 1472 he was one of the Sonts 
commissioners, who met those of England, on 25th April of 
that year, at Newcastle, and concluded a trace till the month 
of July 1478. In the latter year he was appointed lord-chief- 
justion of Scotland. He founded and endowed a collegiate 
ehereh at Guthrie for a provost and three prebenda, (after- 
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wards augmented to eight by his son,) dedicated to the Vir- 
gin, which was confirmed by a bull frem Pope Sextus the 
Fourth, dated at Rome, 14th June, 1479 

His eldest son, Sir Alexander Guthne, with his eldest son, 
three sons-in-law, David, William, and George Lyon, and a 
nephew, Sir Thomas Maule, fell at Flodden in Sept. 1518. 
Sir Alexander's second son, also named Alexander, obtained 
from his father the lands of Kmealirum and Lower, and was 
the great-grandfather of David Guthne, a subsequent inher- 
itor of the estate of Guthrie. George, the third son, received 
the lands of Kincreich, as his portion John, of Hilten, the 
youngest son, was ancestor of John Guthrie, bishop of Moray, 
of whom afterwards. Sir Alexander was succeeded by his 
grandson, Andrew Guthrie, who married a daughter of Gar- 
dyne of Gardyne, and had a son, Alexander Guthrie of Guth- 
rie, one of the barons who subscribed the articles agreed upon 
in the General Assembly on 25th July 1567, for the sapport 
of the Reformed religion in Sootland. He was also one of 
those who, the same year, signed the bond for upholding the 
authority of the young king, James the Sixth. This laird of 
Guthrie was assassinated at his house of Inverpeffer by his 
cousin, Patrick Gardyne of Gardyne, a feud havmg arisen 
between them. His second son, William Guthrie of Gagie, 
at the mstigation of his mother, a daughter of Wood of Bon- 
nytown, in revenge for the murder of his father, slew the 
murderer and his brother, as they were coming from Ar- 
broath, for which slaughters he obtamed a remismon under 
the great seal, 6th July 1618. He was the father of Francs 
Guthne, afterwards lard of Gathne. 

The eldest son, Alexander Guthne of Guthrie, was one of the 
twenty-five gentlemen pensioners appointed by command “to 
attend the king’s majesty at all times in his nding and pase- 
ing to the fields.” His eldest son, Alexander, having no 
tasue male, was succeeded in the estate by his brother, Wil- 
liam Guthno of Memua, on whose death, his cousin, David 
Guthrie, above referred to, became laird of Guthne. With 
his son, Alexander, he disponed the estate to his brother, 
Patrick Guthne. The son of the latter, who succeeded in 
1686, disponed the lands to his kinsman, John Guthrie, bish- 
op of Moray This prelate was first ordained mimuster of 
Perth In 1619 he was one of the clergy nominated on the 
high commismon which was then renewed, to force compli- 
ance with the five articles of Perth, and in the following 
year he was translated to Edinburgh. In 1628 he was con- 
secrated of Moray, in which see he continued til] the 
abolition of Episcopucy in Scotland by the Glasgow Assembly 
of 1688. By an act of the same Assembly he was appownted 
to make bw public repentance at Edinburgh for having, in 
1688, preached in a surplice before King Charles the First. 
in the High church of that city, under pain of excommuni- 
cation. Ashe did not comply with the demand, the sentence 
was duly carried into effect. He resided at Spynie castle 
(now im ruins), the palace of the bishopric, till 1640, when he 
waa forced to surrender it to Colonel Monroe. Retanng to his 
own estate of Guthne, he died there before the Restoration 
He had a danghter, Berthia, marned, m 1647, to Francs 
Guthne of Gage, who, in consequence, got the lands of 
Guthne, and in his line they have continued ever since. He 
was the son of Wilham Guthrie, 2d son of Alexander Guthne 
of Guthne, as above mentioned. The 5th 1 direct descent 
from him, John Guthne of Guthrie, marred July 22, 1798, 
Anne, daughter of Wilbam Dougias of Brigton, and with 5 
daughters had 2 sons, John and Wilham, both at one time 
officers in the army He died Nov 12,1645. Hus elder aon, 
John Guthne of Guthne, beutenant of Forfarshire, 
born July 28, 1605, married, July 28, 1844, Harriet, danghter 
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of Barnabes Maude, Esq, and granddaughter of Joseph 
Mande, Eaq., of Kendal (See Maude of Kendal in Burke's 
Commoners) insua, lst, Harnet Mande, 5. Oct. 18, 1850, 2d, 
Edith Dougine, 5. March 20, 1853, 8d, Mary Berthia, 6. 
Sept. 10, 1858; 4th, John Douglas Maude, 5. March 5, 1856 





The family of Guthrie of Haukerton, in the same county 
is a branch of the family of Guthne of Guthrie. Sir Jumes 
Guthne, baron of Haukerton, younger brother of Sir Dand 
Guthrie, armour-bearer to king James IIT , held the office of 
royal falconer in Angus, whence arose the name of the 
barony Harrye Guthrie, 9th baron of Haukerton, on the 
abolition of the hentable janadictions in Scotland in 1747, re- 
lnquished that title. His eldest daughter, Euphemia, marry- 
ing Wright of Duddingston, was mother of Thomas Guthrie 
Whght of Duddingston Huw son, Matthew Gathne, left two 
dauglitern, the elder of whom, Anastania-Jeasye, s. 1n 1807, 
Thomson Grahame Bonar, Eaq , of Cainden, Kent, with issue 





Tho family of Guthne of the Mount, Ayrmlure, ended in an 
heiress, Chnstina, only surviving child of Alexander Guthrie, 
Esq She married Geoffrey, 2d Lord Oranmore and Browne, 
in the Insh peerage, Deo. 31, 1859, and his lordshrp, in con- 
sequence, assumed the name and arms of Guthne only 


GUTHRIE, Henry, author of ‘Memoirs of 
Scottish Affairs, Civil and Ecclesiastical,’ was 
born in the beginning of the 17th century, at 
Coupar-Angus, of which parish his father, Mr 
John Guthrie, a cadet of the ancient family of that 
name, was minister After taking his degrees in 
arts at the university of St Andrews, he became 
a student of divinity in the New college there 
Afterwards uppointed chaplain im the family of 
the earl of Mar, through the carl’s recommenda- 
tion, he obtained a presentation to the church of 
Stirling, to which he was episcopally ordained 
Ile was well affected to the government, but 
disapproved of the measures adopted by the 
king in 1687, for introducmg the liturgy into 
Scotland In 1638, after the abolition of Epis- 
copacy, Mr Guthrie subscribed the Covenant. 
Though he has received from his biographers great 
credit for the moderation of his views, his conduct 
was 60 far from being conciliatory, that he was 
looked upon with some suspicion by the more 
zealous of his brethren He rendered himself con- 
spicnous by his opposition to some of their favour- 
ite measures, by his harsh proceedings against the 
Brownuste, or Congregationalista, and also hy get- 
ting an act passed, in the Assembly of 1640, 
against private meetings for religious exercise 
On Sunday, October 8, 1641, he had the honour 
of preaching before the king in the Abbey church 
of Holyrood In the Assembly of 1643, when a 
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letter was presented from the English divines at 
Westminster, with the declaration of the English 
parliament, proposing to extirpate Episcopacy 
‘“‘root and branch,” he made a specch, which is 
given in his Memoirs, urging that “this church, 
which holdeth presbyterian government to be yurzs 
drmn:,” could not entertain the proposal, and re- 
commending the Assembly ‘to deal with the 
English commissioners present, to desire the par- 
Hament and divines assembled at Westminster to 
explain themselves, and be as express concerning 
that which they resolved to introduce as they 
had been In that which was to be removed” His 
proposition, however, did not even meet with a 
seconder 

In 1648, when the Scots parliament declared 
for the engagement, and ordered 2 levy of 80,000 
foot and 6 000 horse, to obtain tho liberation of 
the king from his imprisonment in the Isle of 
Wight, Mr Guthrie and some others preached in 
favour of the design, thongh it had been con- 
demned by the General Assembly, as it contained 
no provision for the maintenance of the national 
region No notice of their conduct was taken at 
the time, but after the defeat of the Scots army 
under the duke of Hamilton, the Assembly pro- 
ceeded to depose those of the clerzy who had been 
guiltv of “malignancy,” that is, of adherence to 
the royal cause, and among the rest Mr Guthrio 
and lus colleague, Mr John Allan, were, on No- 
vember 14, 1648, dismissed from their charges 
He lived in retirement at Kilspindie in Perthshire, 
till after the Restoration, and when Epiacopacy 
was revived by act of parliament, in 1661, he was 
restored by law to his former charge at Stirling, 
which, indeed, had become vacant by the martyr- 
dom of Mr James Guthne for his zealous attach- 
ment to the canse of the Covenant The Rev 
Mr M'‘Gregor Stirling, in Ins edition of Nimmo’s 
History of Stirlingshire, says that he was invited 
by the magistrates to resume his pastoral func- 
tions at Stirling, but dechned on account of bad 
health Although he had formerly signed the 
Covenant, Mr Guthrie, it appears, like some 
others of the temporizing clergymen of those days, 
did not hesitate to take the oath of supremacy, 
whereby the Covenant, both national, as explained 
by the Glasgow Assembly of 1638, und the leaguo 
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with England, in 1648, was declared of no obliga- 
tion, force, or effect for the future 

Being well known to the earl of Lar Jerdale, who 
had then the sole management of affairs in Scot- 
land, and who, like himself, had once been a Cov- 
enanter, his lordship recommended him, in 1664, 
for the bishopric of Dunkeld, then void by the 
death of Bishop Halliburton, who had only held 
the see for two years He was soon after conse- 
crated with the usnal ceremonies, and his appoint- 
ment was ratified by letters patent under the great 
seal, January 81,1665 He held the ace till his 
death, which took place in 1676 —I18 only work 1s 


Memoirs of Scottish Affwrs, Civil and Ecclesastical, from 
the year 1687 to the Death of King Charles [ London, 
1702, 8vo. 2d edition, Glasgow, 1747, 12mo. Though pro- 
fesaing to be an impartial relation, rt 1s not alwavs entitled 
to that character 


GUTHRIE, James, a faithful and sealous min- 
ister of the Church of Scotland, and one of the 
firat who fell a sacrifice for religion after the Res- 
toration, the son of the laird of Guthne, was born 
previous to 1617 Ile was educated at St An- 
drews, and having gone through the regniar course 
of classical learning, he commenced teaching phi- 
losophy in that university, and waa highly re- 
spected both for his calmness of temper and able 
scholarship He bad been brought up an Episco- 
palian, and in his carly youth held highly prelati- 
cal views, but after he went to St Andrews, by 
conversing with Mr Samuel Rutherford and 
others, and especially hy his joining the weekly 
meetings for prayer and conference, he was led to 
adopt Presbytenan principles, to which he ever 
after faithfally adhered, and sealed his attachment 
to them with his blood Having passed Ins trials, 
he was, in 1688, ordained minister of Lauder, 
where he remained for several years In 1646 
he was one of the ministers selected by the com- 
mittee of Estates to attend the king at Newcastle 
In 1649 Mr Guthrie was translated to Stirling, 
where he continued till unjustly put to death by a 
profligate and tyrannical government Through- 
out his ministerial career he displayed great zeal 
and boldness in defence of the Covenant. 

In 1650, in consequence of the hostility which 
the earl of Middleton had always shown to the 
Covenant, and his connection with an unsuccess- 
fn) attempt made in that year to disturb the peace 





of the kingdom by an intended rising in the north 
in favour of the king, Mr Guthrie proposed to the 
commission of the General Assembly that that no- 
bleman should be excommunicated This being 
agreed to, Mr Guthrie himself was appointed to 
pronounce the sentence of excommunication, at 
Stirling, on the ensuing Sabbath, which he did 
accordingly, taking no notice of a letter he re- 
celved on the morning of that day to delay the 
sentence Although the commission of the As- 
sembly, at their next meeting on January 2, 1651, 
released Middleton from the censure of the church, 
he continued ever after to entertain a rooted en- 
mity to Mr Guthrie, and was the principal cause 
of his being subsequently condemned to death. 

Mr Guthrie openly preached against the resolu- 
tions in favour of Charles IT , concluded on by the 
more moderate clergy at Perth, December 14, 
1650, and became the leader of the opposing party 
called Protesters For their conduct in this re- 
spect, he and his colleague, Mr Bennet, were, by 
a letter from the chancellor, cited to appear before 
the king and the committee of Estates at Perth in 
the subsequent February, and on the 22d of that 
month they came before the Estates, and deliv- 
ered m a protestation to the effect, that while 
they frecly acknowledged his majeaty's jurisdic- 
tion in all civil matters, they declined his author 
ity in questions purely ecclesiastical , and on the 
28th they presented another protestation, much 
the same as the former, though expressed in 
stronger terms Both these documents will be 
found in Wodrow’s Church History After this 
the king and committee thought proper to dismiss 
them, restricting them in the mncantime to Perth 
and Dundee, and the prosecution was allowed to 
drop, but Mr Guthrie's declining the king's au- 
thonty in matters spiritual at this time was made 
the principal article in his indictment a few years 
thereafter An intimation had been given that 
all who were not satisfied with the resolutions 
should be cited to the General Assembly, as liable 
to censure, and at the Assembly which met at 
Dundee in the subsequent July, the protesters 
appeared and protested against this course of pro- 
cedure, denying the freedom and lawfulness of the 
Assembly itself For this, James Guthrie, Patrick 
Gillespie, and James Simpson were deposed , but, 
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protesting against the sentence, they continued to 
preach as usual 

Soon after the Restoration, Mr. Guthrie and 
some of his brethren who had assembled at Ediu- 
burgh, with the object of drawing up a supplica 
tion to his majesty, were apprehended and impris- 
oned in the castle From thence he was removed 
to Dundee, where he remained till before his trial, 
which took place at Edinburgh, February 20, 
1661, when he was arraigned for writing a paper 
called the Western Remonatrance, a pamphlet, 
atyled ‘The Causes of the Lord’s Wrath,’ and the 
Humble Petition, dated August 28, 1660, also for 
disowning the king’s authority in ecclesiastical 
matters, and for some treasonable expressions he 
was alleged to have uttered in 1650 or 1651 
When brought to trial on April 11, he defended 
himself with such eloquence, knowledge of law, 
and strength of argument, as utterly amazed his 
friends and confounded his enemics He was, 
however, found guilty of Ingh treason, and con- 
demned to death , his head to be fixed on the Ne- 
therbow, his estate to be confiscated, and his arms 
torn On receiving sentence he thus addressed 
the judge ‘My lord, my consuence I cannot 
submit, but this old crazy body and mortal flesh J 
do submit, to do with it whatsoever yon will, whe- 
ther by death, or banishment, or imprisonment, or 
any thing else only I beseech yon to ponder well 
what profit there 18 m my blood It 1 not the 
extinguishing me or many others that will cx- 
tinguish the Covenant and work of reformation 
since‘the year 16388 My blood, bondage, or ban- 
ishment will contribute more for the propagation 
of those things than my life or liberty could do, 
though I should live many years” During the 
interval between his sentence and execution, he is 
described as having enjoyed perfect composure 
and serenity of mind On the last night that re- 
mained to lim m this world he had some friends 
to supper, when he called for some cheese, which 
he had not used for soveral years, having been for- 
bidden it by his physicians on account of the gra- 
vel, to which he was subject, and jocularly sud 
he was now beyond the hazard of that complaint 
On the scaffold he conducted himself with the ut- 
most fortitude and magnanimity, and addressed 
the people, assembled on the occasion, for a full 
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hour, * with the composedness,” says Bishop Bur- 
net, “of a man delivering a sermon, rather than 
his last words. He justified all he had done, and 
exhorted all people to adhore to the Covenant, 
which he magnified highly ,” declaring that he 
would not exchange that scaffold for the palace or 
mitre of the greatest prelate in Britain He gave 
& copy of lis last speech and testimony to a friend 
to be delivered to his son, then a child, when he 
came ofage Just before he was turned over, he 
lifted the napkin off his face, and cried, ‘The 
Covenants, the Covenants, shall yet be Scotland's 
reviving” His exccution took place on June 1, 
1661, and his head remaimed fixed on the Nether- 
bow Port till 1688, when Mr, Alexander Hamil- 
ton, then a student of divinity at the university of 
wdinburgh, at the hazard of his hfe, took it down 
and buried it, after it had stood n public spectacle 
for twenty-seven years Mr Hamilton was after- 
wards munister of Stirling for twelve venra = Be- 
sides the papers already mentioned, for which 
he suffered, Mr Guthrie wrote several others, 
particularly one against Oliver Cromwell, in 
consequence of which he was subjected to some 
hardships during the protectorate In 1660 he 
published ‘Some Considerations concerning the 
Dangers which thieaten Religion and the Work 
of Reformation in Scotland ,’ which was reprinted 
in 1738, with his last Sermon preached at Stiling 
A Treatiac on Ruling Elders and J acons, written 
about the time he entered upon the ministry, is 
prefixed to one of the editions of lus cousin, Mr 
Wilham Guthrie's ‘ Christian’s Great Interest ’ 
GUTHRIE, Wituiam, a distinguished divine, 
and author of the standard treatise entitled ‘‘The 
Chnistian’s Great Interest,’ was born at Pitforthy, 
Forfarshire, in 1620 Ilis father, a cadet of the 
ancient family of Guthrie, was proprietor of the 
lands of Pitforthy, and lis mother was a daughter 
of the house of Easter-Ogle He was the eldest 
of eight children Hus brother Robert was licensed 
for the ministry, but died carly Alexander, an- 
other of his brothers, became munister of Stricka- 
throw, in the presbytery of Brechm, about 1645, 
and died in 1661 John, his youngest brother, 
obtained the parish of Tarbolton, in Ayrshire, 
from which he was ejected at the Restoration, ani 
died in 1669. 
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William, the subject of the present notice, dis- 
tinguished himself at school by his rapid acquire- 
ment of the Latin and Greck langrages. He 
studied at the university of St. Andrews, under 
the guardianship and direction of his cousin, the 
celebrated James Guthrie, then professor of phi- 
losophy in the New college there, and one of the 
earliest victims of the persecating and tyrannical 
government of Charles the Second Having taken 
the degree of M.A , he applied himself to the study 
of theology, under the famous Samuel Rutherford, 
at that period professor of divinity at St Andrews 
In order more effectually to dedicate himself to 
the service of God in preaching the gospel, he 
made over his estate of Pitforthy to one of hus 
brothers, and was licensed by the presbytery of 
St Andrews in August 1642, being at that time 
in the 22d year of his age He was soon after 
appointed tutor to Lord Mauchline, eldest son of 
the earl of Loudon, then chancellor of Scotland 
About a year after he had entered this nobleman’s 
family, le happened to preach in the parish church 
of Galston, on a preparation day previous to the 
celebration of the Lord's Supper, when some in- 
habitants of the recently crected parwh of Fen 
wick, then without a pastor, chanced to be present, 
and they were 80 much pleased with his sermon 
that they recommended him warmly to their 
nelghbours as one well qualified to be their mim- 
ster Though opposed in their choice by Lord 
Boyd, the patron of the parish, they wero sup- 
ported by the heritors, aud a call having been 
moderated to him, he was ordained by the pres- 
bytery to the pastoral charge of Fenwick on No- 
vember 7, 1644 He speedily acquired great 
popularity as a preacher, and persons from vari- 
ous places at a distance were in the habit of com- 
ing almost regularly to hear him, so that he soon 
had a crowded congregation As Fenwick had 
formed part of the extensive and overgrown par- 
ish of Kilmarnock, most of his parishioners had 
hitherto been destitute of the common means of 
moral and religious instruction, and in consequence 
were sunk into a state of extreme ignorance and 
neglect of the ordinances of the gospel But in 
the course of a few years his labours wrought a 
remarkable improvement in their character and 
condition He did not limit his ministerial duties 


to the pulpit, but made {t a practice regularly to 
visit his people in their houses. He rendered 


even his amusements and recreations subservient 
to the great object he had in view As his health 
required much rural exercise, he was greatly at- 
tached to fishing and fowling, and in his dress as 
a sportsman he had often more influence in per- 
suading the persons whom he met in the fields, or 
at the river’s side, to attend church, and embrace 
a religious life, than be would have had In his 
proper character as a minister While angling 
for trout he did not forget his duty as a “ fisher of 
men” It is related of him, that in his sporting 
habiliments he once called upon s person who he 
was anxious should perform family worship, but 
who declined it on the ground that he could not 
pray On which Mr Guthrie prayed himself to 
the family’s great surprise On going away he 
engaged them to come to the church next Sabbath, 
when, to their consternation, they discovered that 
it was the minister himself who had been their 
visitor There was another person in his parish 
who had a custom of going a fowling on the Sab- 
bath day, and neglecting the church On Mr 
Guthrie asking hum what he could make by that 
day's exercise, he replied that he could make half- 
a-crown Mr Guthne told him that if he would 
go to church on Sabbath he would give him as 
much, and by that means got his promise After 
sermon, Mr Guthrie said to him, that if he would 
come back next Sabbath day be would give him 
the same, which be did , from that time he became 
a regular attendant at the church, and was after- 
wards a member of his session 

In August 1645, Mr Guthrie marned Agnes, 
daughter of David Campbell, Esq of Skeldon, in 
Ayrshire, a remote branch of the London family 
Shortly after he was chosen by the General As- 
sembly to attend the army as chaplain On the 
defeat of the Scottish army at Dunbar he retired 
with the troops to Stirling, from thence he went 
to Edinburgh, and soon after returned to his pariah 
In consequence of his great talents and success in 
preaching he received calls from Linlithgow, Stir- 
ling, Glasgow, and Edinburgh , but he preferred 
his country charge to them all. When the church 
unfortunately divided into the two parties of Re- 
solutioners and Protesters, Mr Guthrie joined the 
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latter; and in the Synod held at Glasgow in April 
1661, when the days of persecution had begun, he 
presented the draught of an address to the parlia- 
ment, for the better securing the privileges of the 
church, and the purity of religion m Scotland 
The Synod approved of it, but the divisions among 
the clergy, and tk® great distractions of the times, 
caused it to be abandoned 

Before the Restoration Mr Guthrie had had an 
opportunity of doing a kind service to the earl of 
Glencairn, when that nobleman was in prison on 
account of his attachment to the royal cause, 
which his lordship had not forgotten, and by his 
good offices Mr Guthrie escaped much of the 
evils that now overtook many of his brothren 
But the time at length came when, like other 
faithful Presbyterian ministers, he was to be driven 
from his charge by the orders of Dr Alexander 
Barnet, archbishop of Glaagow, one of the most 
intolerant and haughty of the Episcopalian clergy 
of that age Lord Glencairn im vain attempted to 
intercede with that proud prelate in behalf of Mr 
Guthrie, to his request that the latter should, for 
the present, be overlooked, he peremptorily and 
disdainfally answered, “It cannot be, he is a 
ringleader and a keeper up of schism In my diocese ” 
A commission was immediately made out for Mr 
Guthrie's suspension , and the archbishop had to 
bribe one of his cnrates with the paltry sum of five 
pounds to put it in execution The Wednesday 
before its enforcement was observed by his parish- 
ioners as & day of humiliation and prayer He 
met his people for the last time on the morning of 
the Sabbath following, being the day fixed upon 
by Archbishop Burnet for the execution of his 
suspension, and after addressing his congregation 
with more than his usual earnestness and fervour, 
he took farewell of them amid the tears and bleas- 
ings of all present He dismissed the congrega- 
tion by nine o'clock, says his biographer, ‘‘ and 
nothing now remained but to wait the arrival of 
the curate The people had quietly dispersed, 
and the stillness of the hallowed day prevailed 
around the manse and church The bell sounded 
not as usual to disturb the placidity of the scene 
At length the trampie of horses was heard, sol- 
diers appeared with their helmets gleaming in the 
distance, and at the head of the party was seen a 





rider in black, as the messenger of final separation 
between this great and good man and his mourn- 
ing parishioners. They soon alighted and entered 
the manse, where they found Mr Guthrie ready 
to receive them The curate presented his com- 
mission from the archbishop of Glasgow, and he 
went throngh the ceremony of preaching the 
church vacant, and discharging Mr Guthrie from 
the exercize of his ministry there, without any 
molestation, and to no other congregation than 
the party of soldiera who had accompanied him" 
This took place July 24, 1664, and Mr Guthrie 
remained for some time in tho parish, but never 
preached On the death of his brother, to whom 
he had, on entering the ministry, assigned his 
estate, he returned to Pitfurthy, his paternal 
home, in the antumn of 1665 Tis health, how- 
ever, had been latterly declining, and he was now 
seized with a sevore attack of the gravel, which 
had afflicted him for years, accompanied by gout 
and ulcer in the kidneys After suffering the se- 
verest pain, in the midst of which he comforted 
those around him with the expressions of love, 
gratitude, and resignation to the will of God, 
which continually fell from his lips, he died in the 
house of his brother-in-law, the Rev Lewis Skin- 
ner of Brechim, October 10, 1665, in the 45th 
year of his age His valuable and excellent 
work, ‘The Christian's Great Interest,’ wonld, 
perhaps, never have seen the light but fo: the cir- 
cumstance that a volume, containing imperfect 
notes of a serics of sermons preached by lum from 
the 55th chapter of Isaiah, had been printed sur- 
reptitiously at Aberdeen, with a most ostentatious 
title-page He, therefore, deemed it only an act 
of justice to the public and himself to publish a 
correct and genuine edition of these sermons, 
which he did under the above title It soon be- 
came a great favourite both at home and abroad, 
and was translated into the Dutch, German, anid 
French, and even into some of the Eastern lan- 
guages In the Memoir of hus lifo in the ‘Scots 
Worthies,’ it 1 meutioned that there were also 
some discourses of Mr Guthrie’s in manuscript, of 
which seventcen were transcribed by John Howie, 
and published in 1779 ‘The most of Mr Guth- 
rie’s papers were, in 1682, carried off from his 
widow by a party of soldiers who entered her 
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house by violence, and took her son-in-law pris- 
oner, when they fell into the hands of the bishops 
In 1680 a work was published purporting to be 
“the heads of some Sermons preathed at Fen- 
wick in Aug 1662, by Mr William Guthrie,” 
which being wholly unauthorized by his repre- 
sentatives, was disclaimed by his widow in a pub- 
lic advertisement, a copy of which is preserved 
among Wodrow’s Collections, in the Advocates’ 
Library To the Memoir of Mr Guthrie, pre- 
fixed to his ‘Christian’s Great Interest,’ we have 
been mainly indebted for the materials of this no- 
tice His life has also been written by the Rev 
William Murr, the editor of ‘The History of the 
House of Rowallan’ Mr Guthne had six chil- 
dren, of whom only two daughters survived him 
One was married to Mr Miller of Glenlee, in 
Ayrshire, and the other, in December 1681, to 
the Rev Patrick Warner, whose daughter Mar- 
garet became the wife of Mr Robert Wodrow, 
minister of Eastwood, near Glasgow, the indefati- 
gable author of the ‘ History and Sufferings of the 
Church of Scotland ° 

GUTHRIE, Wr.1aM, an industrious historical 
and miscellaneous writer and compiler, the son of 
an Episcopal minister, and a cadet of the ancient 
family of Halkerton in Forfarshire, was born at 
Brechin, according to one acconnt, in 1701, or, to 
another, in 1708 He was educated at King’s 
college, Old Aberdeen, where he took his degrees, 
and afterwards followed for some timo the profes- 
sion of a schoolmaster Ile is said to have been 
induced to remove to London, owing to a disap- 
pointment in love, or, as some accounts state, in 
consequence of his Jacobite principles preventing 
him holding any office under the then govern- 
ment He arnved in the metropolis some time 
before 1780, and, commencing author by profes- 
sion, he seems at firat to have found employment 
from Cave the printer, for among huis earliest oc- 
cupations was the compilation of the parlramentary 
debates for the Gentleman’s Magazine, previous 
to Dr Johnson’s connection with that periodical 
Guthrie's name seema to have become very popn- 
lar with the booksellera, for it is prefixed toa 
great variety of works, in the writing of most of 
which he appears to have had little or no part. In 
the list of works to which his name is attached 1s 
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included, ‘A New System of Modern Geography, 
or a Geographical, Historical, and Commercial 
Grammar’ This well known work, however, by 
which his name is now chiefly preserved, was not 
written by Guthrie, but is belleved to have been 
compiled by a bookseller in the Strand of the 
name of Knox The astronomical Information 
contained in it was supplied by James Gregory 

Mr Guthrie was the author of a great many 
political papers and pamphlets, which came out 
anonymously In 1745-46 he received a pension 
of £200 a-jyear from the Pelham ministry, for de- 
fending the measures of Government with his pen , 
and, in 1762, he renewed the offer of his services 
to the Bute administration He was also placed 
in the commussion of the peace for Middlesex, 
although it is said he never acted as a magistrate 
In compiling the ‘English Peerage’ he was as 
sisted by Mr Ralph Bigland, and each article was 
submitted to the revision of the representative of 
the noble family treated of, yet, notwithstandmg 
all their care, the work is fall of errors Boswell 
informs us that Dr Johnson considered Guthrie 
of importance enough to wish that his life had 
been written He also mentions that Guthne 
himeelf told him that he was the author of a beau- 
tiful little poem, ‘The Eagle and Robin Red- 
breast,’ printed in the collection of poems called 
the ‘Union,’ where, however, it is said to have 
been wnitten by Archibald Scott, before 1600 
Guthne died March 9, 1770, and was interred in 
Marylebone churchyard, where a monument, with 
a sultable inscription, was erected by his brother 
to his memory 

The works which bear his name are 





A General Historv of England, from the Invasion of tne 
Romans under Julius Caesar to the Revolution in 1688, in- 
cluding the Histones of the Neighbouring People and States, 
eo far ans they are connected with that of Fngland. London, 
1744-51, 8 vols. fol 

Morals of Cicero, Translated into English London, 
1744, 8vo. 

The Fnends, a Sentimental History 1754, 2 vols. 19mo. 

Cioero's three Dinlogues upon the Character and Quahfica- 
tions of an Orator, with Notes, hustorical and explanatory 
Lond. 1755, 8vo. 

Orations of Sfarctis Tullius Cicero. Translated into Eng- 
hsh, with Notes, historical and critical, and arguments to 
each Lond 1754, 8 vols, 8yo. 

Marcus Tullius Cicero his Offices, or his Treatise concern- 
ing the Moral Duties of Mankind; his Cato Major, concern- 
ing the means of making old age happy, his Lehus, cor 
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cerning fmendship; his Moral Paradoxes; the Vision of | A General History of the World, from the Oreation to the 
Scipio, concerning a future state, his Letters, concerning the | present time, including all the Empires, Kingdoms, and 
duties of a Magistrate. With Notes, historical and explana- | States, their Revolutions, Forms of Government, Lawa, Reli- 

Translated mto Enghsh. Lond. 1755, 8vo. gions, Customs and Manners, the Progress of Learning, Arta, 

Marcus Fabius Quintillianus his Institutes of Eloquence, | Sciences, Commerce, and Trade. Together with ther Chro- 
or, The Art of Speaking in Public, in every character and | nology, Antiquities, Public Buildings, and Curiosities of 
capacity Translated into English, after the beat Latin edi- | Nature and Art. Lond. 1764-87, 12 vols. 8vo. 
tions. With Notes, critical and explanatory London, 1756,; A New System of Modern Geography London, 1770, 8vo. 
2 vols. 8vo. 4 Vanous editions by different compilers. 

A Complete History of the English Peerage , from the best | A General History of Scotland, froin the earliest aocounts 
authorities. ‘Tilustrated with elegant copperplates of the | to the present time (1746). This work was published in 
Arms of the Nobility, blazoned in the Herald's Office, by the | numbers, and completed, Lond 1767, 10 vols. 8vo 
proper Officers; copperplates of the Premiers in their Paria- | Ohronolomeal Table. Lond 1774, 8vo. 
mentary Robes , and at the conclusion of the history of each Cicero's Epistles to Attions, with Notes, historical, expla- 
Family, vignettes and other ornaments proper for the subject. | natory, and cnitical 8 vols. 8vo, 

Lond. 1768, 4to 
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HAcKaTon, a surname corrupted ee Ueresigast but about the end of the same month Hackston 
A brave young man, named David Halkerston, the brother 
Of the ancesiog’of Hackston of Rathillet. « memols of whom and five of his companions joined the body of 
is given below, was killed in 1544, in a mrerable alley or | Covenanters assembled in Evandnle, Lanarkshire 


clone, (the first below North Bridge Street,) on the north | Qn the 29th, the anniversary of the Restoration, 
side of the High Street of Edinburgh, called from him Halk- 


erston’s Wynd, when defending the town against the Lng he and Mr Douglas, one of the persecuted clergy- 
hah, under the earl of Hertford men, published, at the market-croas of Ruther- 


HACKSTON, Davi, of Rathillet, in the par- | glen, a declaration which had been drawn up 
ish of Kilmany, Fifeshire, one of the most resolute | against the Government Returning to Evandule, 
of the leaders of the Covenanters, 1s said in his | he was with the Covenanters when they were at- 
youth to have followed a wild and irregular life, | tacked by Graham of Claverhouse, upon June Ist, 
and to have been first converted by attending the | near Drumclog, where, being appointed one of the 
field preachings of the persecuted ministers From { commanding officers, by his presence of mind and 
his great courage and zeal in the cause of the | intrepiditv he greatly contributed to the discomfi- 
Covenant, he soon acquired considerable influence | ture of the king's troops At the battle of Both- 
over his associates He was present on May 3, | well Bridge, on the 22d of June, he again dis- 
1679, on Magus Moor, in Fifeshire, with other | played uncommon valour, being, with his troop of 
eight gentlemen, when Archbishop Sharpe acci- | horse, the last to leave the field where his party 
dentally came in their way, and was by them | had snatamed such a disastrous defeat A reward 
put to death, although Hackston himself had no | having been offered for his apprehension, he wns 
hand in the deed The party wished him to act | forced to lurk in concealment for about a year, 
as their leader on the occasion, but he refused, on | but war at length taken prisoner at Airsmoss, on 
the twofold ground that he was by no means as- | July 22, 1680, by Bruce of Earlshall, after a des- 
sured of the lawfulness of the action, and that, as | perate resistance, in which Iackston waa severely 
there was a private difference subsisting betwixt | wounded, and Richard Cameron and nine of his 
Sharpe and himself, the world would be apt, if he | adherents killed Having been conveyed to Edin- 
took an active part in his destrnction, to say that | burgh, he was, after two preliminary examina- 
he had done it out of personal hatred and revenge, | tions before the council, brought to trial on the 
of which he professed himself entirely free After | 29th, and beng found guilty, was, on the 80th, 
the murder he retired for a short time to the north, | immediately after receiving sentence, executed 
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wider circumstances of unparalleled cruelty 
When taken to the place of execution, his right 
hand was cut off, and after a consi interval 
his left He was then hung up by the neck, and 
while struggling in the agonies of death, his breast 
was cut open, and his heart torm out and exposed 
on the point of the executioner’s knife, while Its 
palpitations and the convulsed quivering of his 
frame showed that life and consclousness were 
not yet gone His body was afterwards quar- 
tered, and his head fixed upon the Netherbow 
Different parta of his body were fixed up at St 
Andrews, Magus Moor, Cupar, Burntisland, Leith, 
and Glasgow. His heirs continued in possession 
of the estate of Rathillet till after the middle of 
the eightcenth century His descendants are said 
to have possessed 2 considerable share of his tal- 
enta and courage One of them was engaged on 
the government side against the rebels of 1715 
Another was sheriff of Fifeslure The last of the 
male branch of the family was Mr Helenus Hack- 
ston, well known in his day for his talents and 
eccentricity, who sold the estate of Rathillet about 
1772 to a Mr Sweet, by whom it was again sold 
toMr David Carswell, in whose family it remams 


Happmoror, Viscount of, a title (extinct) in the peer- 
age of Scotland, conferred in 1600, on Sir John Ramanay, 
orother of George, first Lord Ramsay of Dalhoume, (nee Raw- 
way, surname of,) for having been instrumental in saving the 
life of James the Sixth, m the mysterious affair called the 
Gowrie conspiracy He was a favourite page of the king, 
and, on that ocoasion, when bis majesty bad retired with Al- 
cxander Ruthven, brother of the carl of Gowne, he agreed to 
take charge of a hawk for one of the servants, while the lat- 
ter was at dinner On the alarm anmong that the king had 
ridden forth, Ramsay hurried to the stable for his horse, and 
in doing so, he heard the king’s voice at the window of Gowrie 
house, crying, ‘1 am murdered! Treason! My lord of Mar, 
help! help!” On which, running up a back staircase, be 
rushed against the door of the chamber, and burst it open, 
when he found Alexander Ruthven strngghng with the king, 
who, on seeing him, exclaimed, “ Fy! strike him low, be has 
seoret armour on” Casting from him the hawk which still 
wat upon his hand, Ramaay drew hus dagger, and planged it 
twice in Ruthven’s body, and the king, exerting all his 
strength, threw him down stars, where he was despatched 
by Sir Thomas Erskine and Hugh Hermes, the king's physi- 
cian The earl, supported by seven of his attendants, in at- 
tempting to force his way into the house, was encountered by 
Ramaay, who pierced him through the heart, and forced hia 
attendants to retreat. For thw sgnal services the king 
heaped dignities upon him, and retained him constantly in 
bia favoar On being created viscount of Haddington he 
received, for an augmentation of honour, an arm bolding a 
naked sword and a crown in the midst thereof, with a heart 
at the point, #2 impale with his own arms, and the motto, 








Happinetox, Earl of, a title in the peerage of Scotland, 
conferred 1» 1627 on Sir Thomas Hamilton, an eminent ad~ 
vucate and judge, a memorr of whom 1s given in larger type 


years 
cari’s grandfather was Thomas Hamilton of Orchartfield, 
Bathgate, and Ballenocrieff, second son of Hugh Hamilton ot 
Innerwick, descended from a branch of the Hamiltons of 
Cadzow, the onginal stock of the ducal family of Hamilton, 
This Thomas Hamilton of Orchartfield was killed at Pinkie, 
10th Sept. 1647, leaving two sons, Thomas his successor, and 
Jobn, a secular priest, a memoir of whom, from a sketch by 
the accurate Lord Huiles, will be found at page 428. The 
elder son, Sir Thomas Hamilton of Priestfield, was knighted 
before 1597, and had a charter, 30th May 1597, of the eatates 
of Balbyn and Dramearn in Perthshire, which his father had 
received in excambion with James Hamilton of Innerwick, 
for the lands of Ballencneff in Linlithgowshire, and another 
of Priestfield the same year By the influence of his son, 
the first earl of Haddington, he was admitted s lord of ses- 
non 29th May 1607, when he took the judicial title of Jord 
Priestfield, but the following year resigned his seat on the 
bench to his second son, Sir Andrew Hamilton of Redhouse, 
an estate which he received m marriage with the daughter 
and svle heiress of John Laing of Redbouse, also one of the 
lords of session Sir Andrew, on being raised to the bench on 
28th June 1608, assumed the judicial title of Lord Redhouse. 
He was a privy councillor to King James the Sixth, and died 
in 1687 A younger brother, Sir John Hamilton of Magda- 
fens, was also a lord of sesmon under the title of Lord Magda- 
lens, having been appointed to a seat on the bench on 27th 
July 1622. Ashe held also the appowntment of lord clerk- 
reguster, conferred the samo year, he was obliged, in | oebrn- 
ary 1626, to remgn hin seat on the bench, in accordance with 
a resolution of Charles the First that officers of state should 
not be lords of seasion. At the same time he was removed 
from the exchequer, but to this latter situation he was re- 
wtored on 12th July followmg. He was agun aduntted to a 
seat on the bench, as an extraordinary lord, on 2d November 
1680, and died at Holyroodhouse on 28th November 1682. 
A fourth son of Sir Thomas Hamilton, Lord Priestfield, 
was Patrick Hamilton of Little Prestoun, secrctary to hus 
brother, the earl of Haddingtun, and founder of the family of 
Fala. Alexander, the fifth and youngest son, « general of 
artillery, had a high command m the army sent to the as- 
sistance of the king of Sweden, under the first duke of Ham- 
ilton in 1631, and died in 1649 

The first earl of Haddington was thnce mammed. By his 
first wife, a daughter of Borthwick of Newbyres, he had an 
enly daughter, by his second wife, a daughter of Fouls of 
Colinton, county of Edinburgh, he had three sons and six 
daughters, and by his third wife, a daughter of Ker of Fer- 
niehurat and the widow of Sir Patrick Hume of Polwarth, he 
had an only son, the Hon Robert Hamilton of Wester Bin 
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nmg, who was killed at Dunglass castle, when that fortrens 
was blown up in 1640, as afterwards related. 

Thomas, the eldest son, second earl of Haddington, born 
25th May 1600, succeeded his father in 1687 In the great 
civil war he adhered to the cause of the Covenanters, and 
was appomted colonel of one of their regiments. In 1640, 
when General Leslie marched into England, Lord Hadding- 
ton was left in Scotland, to watch the motions of the garnson 
of Berwick. He fixed his quarters at Dunglass castle, in the 
county of Haddington, where a considerable quantity of gun- 
powder was stored up. On the 80th of Angust, about mid- 
day, as he was standing in the court of the castle, reading a 
letter which he had reemved from General Leshe to a number 
of gentlemen, the powder-magazine blew up, and one of the 
mde walls in its fall overwhelmed his lordship and all hw 
auditora, except four who, bv the force of the explomon, were 
thrown to a considerable distance, The ecarl’s body being 
found among the ruins, was buned at Tymnghame. With 
his lordship was killed, besides his youngest son, several of 
his kinsmen of the name of Hamilton Sootatarvet states 
that a report prevailed that a fathleas page, an English boy 
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SEVENTH EARL OF 


ary 1691 He was « sealous supporter of the treaty of 
union. On the out of the rebnllion of 1715, he ac- 
companied the duke of Argyle to Stirling, 16th September, 
and served as a volunteer under his grace, two months after- 
wards, at the battle of Sheriffmulr, where he received a 
wound in the shoulder, and had a horse shot under him In 
1716 he was appointed lord-lieutenant of the county of Had- 
dington, and invested with the order of the Thistle, being 
also constituted one of the lords of the police. The same 
year he was elected one of the sixteen tative Scots 
peers, and rechosen at the general elections of 1722 and 1727 
He died at New Hailes, 28th November, 1785, in his 55th 
year To this earl have been attributed a collection of Fes- 
cennine verses, pubhshed surreptitiously at Edinburgh, and 
afterwards ut London, with the titles of ‘ Forty Select Poems, 
on several occamons,’ and ‘Tales in Verse, for the amuse- 
ment of Lewure Hours.’ He is the author of ‘A Treatise 
on the manner of Rausing Forest Trees,’ .n a letter to his 
grandson, dated at Tyringhame 22d December 1788. Pub- 
hushed at Edinburgh in 1761 Subjomed wm hw portrait, in 
the character of Sumon the Skipper, from an engraving in 





of the name of Edward Paris, in resentment of the earl’s | Park's edition of Walpole's Royal and Noble Authors, vol. v 


jestingly saying to him that his countrymen were a pack of 
cowards to suffer themselves to be beaten, and to run awar 
at Newhburn, thrust a red-hot iron into a barrel of gunpow- 
der, and so was killed with the rest. This incident is often 
erroneously connected with Dungiass castle on the Clyde, 
thongh the two places are separated by the whole breadth of 
the wland. The second earl was twice married first tu Lady 
Catherine Erskine, fourth daughter of the seventh earl of 
Mar, and by her had Thomas, third earl, John, fourth earl, 
two other sons, and a daughter, und, secondly, to Lady Jean 
Gordon, third daughter of the seoond marquis of Huntly, and 
by her had a posthumons daughter 

Thomas, third earl, was « boy under thirteen years of age 
at the time of his father’s death Soon after he visited the 
Continent, and expoused by contract at Chatillon in France, 
Rth Angust 1643, Hennetta de Ooligny, eldest daughter 
of Gaspard, Count de Cohgny, and great-granddanghter of 
Admiral Coligny, oclebrated for her wit, beauty, and ad- 
ventures, afterwards the countess de la Suze He died of 
consumption, 8th February 1645, while scarcely eighteen 
years old. His brother John succeeded aa fourth earl, and 
died Ist Suptember 1669 By hus countess, Lady Chnstian 
Tandsay, second daughter of the fifteenth earl of Crawford, 
he bad an only son, Charlea, fifth eurl, and three daugliters, 
the eldest of whom, Lady Margaret, marned John, earl of 
Hopetoun, who was drowned on his vovage to Scotland when 
accompanying the duke of York, 5th May 1682 

Charles, fifth earl, born m 1650, married Iady Margaret 
Leslie, eldest danghter of John, duke of Rothes, lord-high- 
chancellor of Sentland. Ou her father’s death in 1681, the 
dukedom became extinct, but the countess succeeded as coun- 
teva of Rothes. The earl died in 1685, aged 85, and the 
countess in 1700 =They had three sons John, who suc- 
ceeded as eighth esrl of Rothes (see Rornea, earl of’); 
Thomas, in whose favour hs father resigned hin earldom of 
Haddington, and to whom a new patent, with the former 
precedency, was granted, and Charles, who died .oung 

Thomas, the second son, became sixth earl of Haddington 
Born 29th August, 1680, he was trained up in whig princi- 
plea, under the care of his uncle, Adam Cockburn of Ormis- 
ton, and distinguished himself as a warm aupporter of the 
hberty of the people He had a charter of the earldom of 
Haddington, 25th February 1687, and another of the heredi- 
tary office of keeper of the park of Holvroodhouse, 28d Janu- 





At the age of mxteen, his lordship had marned his cousin, 
Helen, only daughter of John Hope of Hopetoun, and had 
two sons and two daugiters. The elder son, Charles Lord 
Binning, author of several elegant poems, a memoir of whom 
is afterwards given in larger type, died before hw father 
The second son, the Hon John Hanniton, a member of the 
faculty of advocates, died in 1772 =The younger daugliter, 
Lady Christian Hamilton, marned Sir James Dalrymple of 
Hales, baronet, and was mother of the celebrated Sir David 
Dalrymple, Lord Hailes. Lord Binning had marned Rachel, 
youngest daughter, and at length sole heiress, of George 
Baillie of Jerviswood, by whom he had five sons and three 
daughters. Thomas, the eldest, born in October, 1720, be- 
came, on the death of his grandfather, seventh earl of Had 
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Gington. George, the second, on succeeding to his maternal 
grandfather's eutate of Jerviswoode, took tie name of Baillie, 
and died at Mellerstain, 16th April 1791, aged 74. The 
Hon Charles Hamilton, the youngest son, enters the army. 
Ho died governor of Blackness castle in 1806, in his 79th year 

The eldest son, Thoinas, 7th earl of Haddington was edu- 
cated at the university of Oxford, and im 1740, accum- 
panied by his brother George, be set out on bis travels to the 
Continent. Both brothers becaine nembers of the “Commun 
Room,” established at Geneva the same year Hu lordship 
died at Han in Surrey, May 19, 1794, m bis 74th year He 
was twice married, first, to Mary, daughter of Rowland Holt, 
Enq of Redgrave, Suffolk, by whom he had 2 sons, Charles, 
Sth earl of Haddington, and Hon Thomas Hamilton, who died 
young, and 2dly, to Anne, eldest daughter of Sir Charles 
Gascoigne, knight, issue one daughter, who dicd in infancy 

Charles, 8tb earl, born July 6, 1743, waa, when Lord Bin- 
ning, captain of the grenadier company of the duke of Buc- 
cleueli's fencible regiment in 1778, In 1804, he was appointed 
lord leutenant of Haddingtonshire, and at the general election 
of 1807, was chosen one of the 16 representative Soota peers. 
He died March 17, 1828. 

Hin only son Thomas, 9th earl, born at Edinburgh, June 
1, 1780, was educated at the univermty of his native city, and 
graduated at Oxford. In July 1802, he was elected M I 
for 8t. Germains, in 1807 for Cockermouth , aud for Calling- 
ton, at the general election the sume year He was afterwards 
member for Rochester, and a cominissoner for the affairs of 
India. In 1814 he was sworn « pnvy councillor In July 
1627, in his father’s lifetime, he was created a peer of the 
United Kingdom as Baron Melros of Tymugham and im 
1828 he succeeded his father In December 1884, he was ap 
pointed lord-heutenant of Ireland, but continued in thar 
poat only to the fullowing April He was first lord of the ad- 
miralty from Sep. 1841 to.Jun 1846, when he was constituted 
lord-privy-seal, but retired from that office in the folluw- 
ing July In 1848 he received £48,0')0, as remaneration 
for the office of heredstary keeper of Hulyruod Park, that 
office beng then abolished. He wm. Lady Mana Parker, dr of 
4th carl of Macolosfield without issue. He died Dec. 21, 1858 

He was succeeded in all bis titles, exorpt that of Baron 
Melros, by his cousin, George Buillie, Keq of Mellerstain and 
Jorviswoode, grandson of Hon George Hamilton; born mn 
1802, married in 1624 Georgina, daugiiter of Archdeacon 
Robert Markham; issue, 5 sons aud 8 daughters, His eldest 
son, George, Lord Binning, born in 1827, m. Helen, dr of Sir 
Jolin Warrender, Bart., with menue. By royal loense, dated 
Deo, 81, 1858, he was authonzed to take the surname of Ar- 
den in addition to Builhe. See Baz..ig, vol. 1, page 174 
In April 1859, the 10th earl assumed, by royal licence, the 
additional original surname of Hamilton 

The earl's sisters and brothers were, by royal warrant, 1859, 
rawed tu the rank of an Earl's children ‘They are, 1 Eliza, 
born in 1808, ss. in 1821, 2d marqws of Breadalbane, 2. 
Charles Baille, 6. in 1804, admitted advocate 1830, shenf of 
Stirlingshire, 1853, lord edvooate of Scotland, 1858, M P for 
Jdnlithgowshire, 1859, a lord of session as Lord Jerviswoode 
samme year, m. in 1881, Hon Anne Scott, 8d dr of Hugh, Lord 
Polwarth, with issue. 8. Robert, mayor in the army, 6. in 
1807 4. Rev John Balle, & in 1810, m., with issue. 5 


Cupt. Thomas Baillie, B.N, 6 in 1811 6. Mary, 6. in 1814, 
m. in 1840, Lord Haddo, who succeeded as 5th eurl of Aber- 
deen in Dec. 1860, with issue. 7 Georgina, 6 in 1816, m 
in 1885, Lord Polwarth, with issue. Her ladyship d. in 
April 1859 8, Catherine Charlotte, in 1819, ss. in 1840, 
4th earl of Ashbarnham, with issue. 9. Grise! 5, in 1822 
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Hanno, Lord, a secondary title of the earl of Aberdeen. Ses 
Gonpox of Haddo, p. 824 of this vel. 


Hala, a surname, origiually del Haga, possessed by an sn- 
elent family in the Mere, proprietors from an early period of 
the lands of Bemermde in Berwickshire, relative to whom Sir 
Thomas the Rhymer, whose estate of Ercildon adjouned theirs, 
has this prophecy 


“ Tide whate'er batide, 
There's aye be Haigs of Bemeraide.” 


Some writers are of opmion that they are of Pictish or Brit- 
lah extraction, (Nisbet's Heraldry, vol. i. p. 184,) but the 
naine del Hagu is evidently Norman Petrus del Haga, pro 

pretar of the lands and barony of Bemerside, lived in the 
reigns of King Malcolm the Fourth and William the Lion 

In a donation of Richard de Morville, constable of Scotland 
from 1162 to 1188, of the chapel of St. Leonard's in Lauder- 
dale to the monastery of Dryburgh, Petrus del Haga de Bem- 
ernde is a witness. Hoe also appears an witness to three 
other charters in the Chartulary of Kelso. Petrus del Haga 
is also witness in a charter of confirmation (No. 75 in Ander- 
son's Diplomata Scotia) of the said Richard de Morville, of 
lands to Sir Henry Sinclar and others, before 1188 In the 
wame era, according to a manuscnpt history of the family 
was Henry del Haga, said to have been killed in the expedi- 
tion of King Willam against Harold earl of Casthness in 
1199 Petrus del Haga, the son of the first-inentioned Pe- 
trus, in various charters 1s designed dommus de Bemerside, 
xn evidence that this farmly were conaiderable barons even in 
thove early times. ‘Thuis Petrus, with Sir Alexander Dave- 
nant, was appointed by King Alexander the Second to pur- 
aue and apprehend John de Bisset, for burning Patnck, earl 
of Athol, in tus own house at Haddington in 1242 (see vol. i. 
p- 75). John, lus son, third baron of Bemermde, was com- 
pelled, with many other Scots baruns, to swear fealty to 
kdward the First 1 1296, but he took the first opportunity 
of joinng Sir William Wallace in the struggle for mdepen- 
dence, and was with lum at the battle of Starling in 1297 
His son, Petrus, adhered to [ruce, and fought with him at 
the battle of Bannockburn, but was killed at Hahdonbil] in 
1888 John, fifth baron of Bemermde, the son of Petrus, 
was slain at the battle of Otterburn, at an advanced age, five 
years after Ghlbert Haig, the eighth baron, was present 
with the earl of Ormond, commander of the Scots army, 
when he obtained a complete victory over an Enghab force 
under the earl of Northumberland at Sark in 1449 He also 
assisted the earl of Angus in suppressing the power of James, 
earl of Douglas, m 1455 His son, James, ninth lard of 
Bemerside, was a warm adherent of James the Third, and 
after the murder of that unfortunate monarch in 1488, Le 
was obliged to concoal himself till, through the interpomtion 
of fnenda, he had made hus peace with the young king, James 
the Fourth. This, however, could only be effected on condi- 
thon of rengning lus estate to his son William, which he did 
18th February, 1489 This Wilham Haig of Bemernde fell 
at Flodden. His son, Robert, who succeeded to the estate, 
had a command in the army, under the regent Arran, which 
engaged the English near Ancrum in 1544, and the lurd of 
Remersde having taken prsoner Ralph, Lord Evers, one of 
the English leaders, he obtained a discharge of all the duties 
due by his family to the Crown. The great-grandsén of this 
baron, James, fourteenth laird of Bemermde, married a 
daughter of Wilam Macdougal of Stodrig, who had beep 
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nurse to Princess Elisabeth, queen of Bohemia, daughter of 
James V1, and had a pension settled on her Of exght sons, 

the four eldest were killed in the service of the elector pala- 

tinate, king of Bohemia, in 1629 and 1680 David, the 
fifth son, (1688,) carried on the line of the family He was 
succeeded by his son Antony, an officer in the service of 
Sweden, who marned Jean, daughter of Home of Bassen- 
den, and had James Zerobabel, his heir, and two younger 
sons. James “Zerobabel Haig of Bemersvde, marned 
Elizabeth, daughter of Thomas Gordon, Esq, principal 
clerk of justciary, (of the fumily of Aberdeen,) and had 
issue, James Antony, who succeeded }nm, and eleven dangh- 
ters, of whom the second, Mary, inarned in 1785 or 1786, 
Thomas Potts, Esq , sherrff-clerk of Roxburghshire, and had 
wane: Ist, James, sheriff-clerk of Roxburghshire, died # p , 
and 2d, Thomas. (The eldest daughter of James Zerobabel 
Haig married the Hon Jamen Home of Aytonhall, second 
son of Charles, 6th carl of Home, without issue) The 2d 
son of Thomas Potts and Mary Haig, Thormus Potts, Esq , 
married in 1777, Jane, third daughter of Robert Robertson, 
Esq of Prenderguest, Berwickshire, and had an only child, 
Thomas Potts, Esq , now of the Dawon, Torquay, Devon- 
alure, born 80th June, 1784, married Int (iu 1813), Eliza- 
beth, daughter of Alexander Chatto, Esq of Mambouse, 
Roxburghalure, issue, William John Potta, Esq, barnuter 
at law (of Lincoln’s Inn), born 23d Tulv, 1824 und Ehasa- 
beth, marred ist to the Rev William Nicholson, rector 
of 8t. Maunce, Winchester, and 2d, (in 1852) to Gerard 
Nool Bolton, Esq, mayor of the Waterford mulitia artillery 

Vr Potts of the Daison married 2d (1852), Ehzabeth Doro- 
thea, daughter of Foliot Scott Stokes, Esq of London Af- 
ter the three daughters (and their heirs) of Jaines Zerobabel 
Hug of Bemersyde, Mr Potta is heir of line and representa- 
tive of the ancient family of De Haga, which han pousessed 
the estate of Bemersyde for upwards of 700 years. James 
Antony Haig, the only son, married the eldest daughter of 
Wilham Robertuon, Esq of Ladvkirk, and loft two sons, 
James Zerobabel, afterwards of Komerayde, and Isaac, died 
sp The elder, James Zerobabel of Bemersyde, marmed 
Isubella, daughter ot Samuel Watson, keq , Edinburgh, trsue, 
five sons, who died sp, and three daughters, viz, Barbara, 
(Miss Haig of Bemersyde), Suplia, and Marv, (1860 ) 













































first possessed the lands on the borders called from him, 
Halden-ng “In old charters,” says Mr Alexander Hal- 
dane, in }ns Memoirs of Robert and James A Haldane, (Lon- 
don, 1852,) ‘in the rolls of parhament, and in other public 
documenta, the name is vanouxly written Halden, Haldane 
Hadden, or Hauden = Thero 1s no douht that it 1 of Norse 
ongin” In the 12th century a younger son of the border 
Haldens of that ilk became possessed of the estate of Glenes- 
gles, Perthshire, by marrying the heiress of that family, and 
assumed the arms but not the name of Gleneagles. In 1296 
the name of Ayliner de Haldane of Gleneagles appears in the 
Ragman Rol] as among the barons who swore fealtv to Ed- 
ward 1 Sir Bernard Haldane of Gleneagles married a daujh- 
ter of Wilham, Lord Seton His son, Sir John Haldane, in 
1460 married Agnes Menteith of Ruakie, one of the two co- 
beiresses of the half of the lands and honours of her maternal 
great-grandfather Duncan, last of the ancient Saxon earls of 
Lennox, belieaded by James I in 1424, and in consequence 
assumed their armorial bearings. This Sir John Haldane 
was sent by James II] ambansudor to Denmark He wns 
also master of the king's household, sheriff principal of the 
shire of Edinburgh, and lord-justice-general of Scotland be- 


HALDANE, & surname derived from Haldenus, a Dane, who 
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yond the Forth In 1478 he was allowed to take out brieves 
in chancery for serving him one of the heirs of Duncaa last 
earl of Lennox, and he had a long and tedious lawsuit with 
Lord Darnley as to the supenority of the earldom, which was 
gained by the latter In 1482, when the duke of Gloucester, 
afterwards Richard III. of England, invaded Scotland, Sir 
John Haldane, and three others, were appointed ‘‘ joint cap- 
tains, chieftains, keepera, and governors of the town of Ber- 
wick, and to defend it against the invasion of our old enemies 
of England” The memorable defection, however, of the 
rebellious nobles at the bridge of Lauder, mpeedily caused the 
capitulation of that town Sir John died in 1498. His son, 
Sur James, was, in 1505, appointed keeper of the king's can- 
tle of Dunbar, but died soon after The son of the lrtter 
also Sir John Haldane, fell at Floddon 
The Haldsnes of Gloneagles gave ther hearty support to 
the Reformation in Scotland, and in 1565, when the earl of 
Angus and the other bunmbed lords returned from England, 
the lard of ‘Glennegeis,’ as he 18 styled by Calderwood, (vol 
iv p. 880,) took a prominent part 1» what was called “the 
raid of Starling,” which had been conovcted with the exiled 
nobles by the master of Gray (see page 872). He wasa pris- 
oner in the town when it was attacked, but wan enabled to 
jom the asmulants, and asusted in the armed remonstrance 
with the king, which brought back the banished mintsters, 
aud drove the earl of Arran into dingrace and baniwhment. 
When Sir William Stewart, colonel of the royal guard, was 
repulsed from the Weat Port of Stirling, he “was followed so 
hardlio that Mr Tames Haddane, brother-german to the 
laird of Glennegeis, overtooke him, and an he was laymg 
hands on him, was shott by the colonell’s servant, Joahuah 
Henderson” In 1650 Sir John Haldane of Gloneagics was a 
leader in the Presbyterian army opposed to Cromwell, and fell 
in the ruut at Dunbar His snocessor, also Sir John Hal- 
dane, conferred a large portion of the Mentoith or Lanrick 
estates on a younger son, Patrick Haldane ‘The eldest son, 
Mungo Haldane of Glencaglen, a member of the Scottish par- 
lament, 1s mentioned by Nisbet in his account of the gorze- 
ous public funera] of the duke of Rothea, lord-chancellor, in 
1681, as in the procesmon beanng the banner of his relative, 
the earl of Tullibardine, afterwards marquis of Athol. On 
his death m 1685 he waa succeeded by hia son John Haldane, 
who, previous to the Revolotion, axt in the Souttish parha- 
ment for Dumbartonshire. In 1688 he was a member of the 
omvention parliament, and at the Union was ono of the four 
members for Perthshire. He was the firat member for the 
county of Perth in the first British parliament, and one of 
the commussoners for setthng the equivalents at the union 
He took a promiment part in the politics of his day, and on 
the passing of the Septennial act in 1716, he spoke strongly 
in 1ts favour He was twice married first, to Mary, third 
daughter of David Tord Maderty, and, sccondly, to Helon, 
only daughter of Sir Charles Erskine of Alva, anccstor of the 
earls of Rosslyn, and had a large family by both wives. Hus 
eldest son, successively MP for the counties of Perth and 
Sturling, died in 1757, at tho age of seventy-three, unmarried 
He was succeeded by his brother, Patrick, who was first pro- 
feasor of luatory at St. Andrews, then M I’ for the St. An- 
drews burghs, then solicitor-gencral, a royal commuissoner 
for selling the forfiited estates, and in 1721 was uppointed a 
Jord of sexsion =‘ This appointment,” saves Mr Alexander 
Haldane, “gave rise to a cunous lawsuit as to the nght of 
the Crown to appoint a judge or senator of the college of jna- 
tice, ‘ without the concurrence of the college itself’ Ihe mat- 
ter wan carried by nppeal to the House of Lorda, (nee Robert- 
son's ippeal Cases, p 422,) and decided in favour of the 
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Orown; but Patrick Haldane's right was not insisted on, and 
he received another appointment. He was objected to as not 
being a practusing advocate, but the pamphlets which ap- 
peared on the occasion, one of them attributc.rto the csle- 
brated Duncan Forbes of Calloden, indicate strong political 
and persona] rancour My Patrick Haldane is, amongst 
other things, not only charged with bribery at his elections, 
but with having induced his younger brother, James Hal- 
dane, then under age, the grundfather of Robert and James 
Alexander Haldane, to assist in carrying off and imprisoning 
hostile votera, on pretended charges of high treason and 
Tacobitism ” [Memowrs, page 8, Nots.] Patrick's only son, 
George, a brigadier-general in the army, and M P for the 
Dundee and Forfar burghs, died in 1759 governor of Jamaica, 
predeceasing lus father ten years. The estate of Gleneagios 
being very much burdened, was sold to Captain Robert Hal- 
dane, a younger brother of the half-blood, who bad returned 
from India, with « large fortune, being the first Sootaman 
who ever commanded an East India Company's ship. He 
alno by purchase the entute of Airthrey, near the 
Bndge of Allan, Stirlingshire, and becoming MP for the 
Stirling burghs, is referred to in the Letters of Junius. He 
died at Airthrey, Ist January 1768, leaving that estate to his 
nephew, Captain James Haldane, of the Duke of Albany, 
East Indiaman, and entailing Gleneagles and Tnmty Gask, 
in Perthshire, on the male descendants of his two sisters, 
Margaret, wife of Cockburn of Ormiston, East Lothian, and 
Helen, marned to Alexander Duncan of Lunde, mother of 
the celebrated admiral Viscount Duncan with remainder to 
his nephew, the said Captain James Haldane George Cock- 
burn, the son of tho elder muster, on succeeding to Gleneagles, 
took the name and arma of Haldane, but on his death, with- 
out issue male, in 1799, that estate devolved on Admiral 
Lord Duncan, the eldest surviving son of the younger muster, 
the maternal grandmother of Robert and James Alexander 
Haldane, of whom a memor is given in the following pages. 
Ther fathor, Captain James Haldane of Airthrey, was the 
only son of Culonel James Haldane, who served from 1715 to 
1741, in that squadron of the royal horse now known as the 
9d regiment of hfe-guarda. He died at sea, Sth December, 
1742, near Jamaica, on the Carthagena expedition, in com- 
mand of General Guise's regiment of infantry On 15th 
December 1762, his son marned his first conan, Kathenne, 
daughter of Alexander Duncan of Lundie, and had, with a 
daughter, who died in infancy, two sons Robert, born at 
London 28th February 1764, and James Alexander Haldane, 
a posthumous child, both of whom acquired a prominent 
name in the modern religious history of Scotland, as narrated 
m a subsequent memor The elder son, Robert, succesded 
to the estate of Airthrey, and built Airthrey castle in 1791 

A few years previously he had constructed a lake covering 
thirty acres on his grounds, in which, soon after, he was nearly 
drowned ‘It was winter,” saya his nephew, the hographer 
of the family, ‘and during the frost, there was a large party 
of vintors and others on the ice, enjoying the amusement of 
ekating and curling He was himself standing near a char 
on which a lady had been seated, when the ice suddenly 
broke, and he was nearly carried under the surface. With 
his usual presence of mind, he seized on the char, which sup- 
ported him, and quietly gave directions to send for ropes, as 
a resh attempt to extroate him might have only involved 
othera in the impending catastrophe. Providentially there 
was help at hand, and by laying hold of the ropes brought 
by a gamekeeper and an old servant, he was happily extr- 
cated from his perilous position.” [ Memoirs, p. 42] The 
extate of Airthrey is now the property of Lord Abercromby, 
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having been purchased from Robert Haldune in 1798, by the 
celebrated Genera] Sir Ralph Abercromby 

Of the Lanrick branch of the Haldanes, above referred to, 
Mr Alexander Haldane informs us that it only lasted two 
gmreratona. He says, “‘ Patrick, the first proprietor, died 
young, having marned Miss Dundas of Newliston, who was, 
through her mother, one of the younger cobeireases of the 
original stock of Halden of Halden-rig in the south The eld- 
est coheiress of that family was marred to John, first earl of 
Stair, who, in her nght, acquired the lands of Newhston. 
Patrick Haldane left two younger sons, one of whom was a 
professor at St. Andrews, and was burned to death whilst 
reading in bed. John, the elder son, took part in the rebel- 
hon of 1745, but contrived to escape forfeiture, and returned 
after many years of exile to die at Lannck, m 1766, at 
the age of 85. He left mx daughters, who had numerous de- 
scendanta. Some of the male heirs of Lannck are said to be 
still found in the north of Scotland. James Oswald, Esq of 
Auchencruive, 1s the male representative of the eldest daugh- 
ter of John Haldane. The Rev James Haldave Stewart, 
vicar of Limpsfield, in England, 1s descended from the Lan- 
rek family, his grandfather, Stewart of Ardsliel, who com- 
manded the nght wing of the rebel army at Culloden, having 
marred a granddaughter of Patrick. Mr Stewart of Ard- 
shiel on one occasion fought with and disarmed Rob Roy 
Sir Walter Scott has borrowed the modents of this adventure 
in his tale, giving the catastrophe a tum more suited to the 
dignity of his hero. It 1s the scene at the clachan of Aber- 
foyle.” [Memoirs of the Haldanes, p. 6, Note.] 


HALDANE, JaMEs ALEXANDER, distinguished 
for his Christian labours, was born at Dundee on 
the 14th July 1768, within a fortnight after the 
death of his father, Captam James Haldane of 
Airthrey, in the county of Stirling, who was cut 
off by sudden illness at the early age of thirty- 
nine His widow, Katherine Duncan, only sur- 
vived her husband about six years, when her two 
sons, Robert, and James Alexander, were left 
under the guardianship of her brothers—the elder 
of whom was Lieutenant-colonel Alexander Dun- 
can of Lundie, and the younger, Adam Duncan, 
was the future hero of Camperdown 

The pious example and instructions of their 
mother exercised an important influence on both 
her sons After receiving the first part of ther 
education under private tutors, and at the gram- 
mar school of Dundee, the brothers were sent to 
the High school and college of Edinburgh, and 
boarded with Dr Adam, the rector, the celebrated 
author of the ‘Roman Antiquities,’ and other 
valuable works. In his seventeenth year, James 
A Haldane entered the service of the East India 
Company, as a midshipman, on board the Duke 
of Montrose Previous to joining which an offer 
was made to his uncles by Mr Coutts, the emi- 
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nent banker, to take him into his bank, but which 
was declined. For three generations the family had 
possessed the chief interest in one of the Compa- 
ny’s chartered ships, the property of which was 
shared with Mr Coutts, and with the family 
of Dundas of Arniston At the time Mr James 
Haldane entered the service, the command of the 
Melville Castle was held by Captain Philip Dun- 
das, the brother of Viscountess Duncan, and the 
father of Robert A Dundas, Esq , afterwards Mr 
Christopher, M P for Lincolnshire An arrange- 
ment provided, that as soon as Mr J A Haldane 
attained the age which qualified him for the com- 
mand, Captain Philip Dundas should retire in his 
savour During the eight years which intervened, 
Mr Haldane made four voyages to Bengal, Bom- 
bay, and China In his fourth voyage he was 
second mate, and in 1798, having passed the ne- 
cessary examuations, he obtained the command 
of the vessel named, the Melville Castle He 
was then in his twenty-fourth year, and was con- 
sidered a skilful navigator, a good seaman, and 
an officer distinguished alike for his firmness and 
suavity of manner 

His life at sea was distinguished by many of 
those narrow escapes from dangers to which a 
sailor is often exposed During his first voynge, 
when going aloft as a midshipman to reef the 
sails, the man next to him, and whom the captain 
had ordered to go first, was knocked from the 
yard, and drowned im the sea At another time, 
Mr Haldane fell out of a boat at night, and was 
only saved by keeping fast hold of the oar with 
which he had been steering On another occasion 
he narrowly escaped being murdered by Mulays 
on an island, where, led by curiosity, he had pen- 
etrated alone into the woods He came to the fire 
where the savages had been carousing, but escaped 
without injury, whilst one of the boat's crew was 
killed, and another badly wounded At a later 
period he had received a very eligible appointment 
from Sir Robert Preston, as third officer of the 
Foulis Indiaman. But he was detained in Scot- 
land too long, and on his arrival in London, found 
that the ship had sailed the day before, and that bis 
place had been filled up This was a great disap- 
pointment, but it turned out for him a providential 
elrcumstance, as the Foulis was never heard of 


During the months he remained in command of 
the Melville Castle, a desperate mutiny on board 
the Dutton (one of the East India fleet, lying near 
Spithead) gave occasion for the display of that 
daring courage and presence of mind for which he 
was at all times conspicuous The mutiny broke 
out in the night, and the crew threatened to carry 
off the ship to a French port. Shots were fired, 
and blood was shed. The captain of the Datton, 
expecting to be overpowered, left the ship to seek 
for assistance from the admiral at Portsmouth 
It was in the midst of this scene of confusion, in a 
dark night, that Captain Haldane ordered out his 
own boat, and went alongside the Dutton Theo 
mutiueers threatened to sink him if he did not 
sheer off, and to murder him if he dared to board 
Regardless of the menaced violence, he effected 
his purpose by a skilful manwuvre, and threw 
himself into the midst of the angry mutimeers , 
when, partly by that calm and resolute determi- 
nation, before which tho guilty are ever disposed 
to quail, and partly by kindly and persuasive ap- 
peals to their reason and good scnse—to which 
they listened the more readily, because he was 
himself always popular as an officer—he quelled 
the mutiny without farther bloodshed He was 
both publicly and privately complimented for the 
combination of gallantry and judgment shown in 
this timely service, by which he had averted serious 
muschicf This, however, was only oneof the many 
instances of his characteristic scal, enterprise, and 
resolution One of the captains under whom he 
sailed, was wont to say, that if in tho might it 
blew hard, he never slept in comfort unless James 
Haldane was on deck On one occasion he was 
enabled, by his skilful seamanship and prompt 
resolution, to avert the loss of the ship in the Mo- 
gambique Channel, nearly under the same circum- 
stances, and in the same seas, where the Winter- 
ton was wrecked in 1792, when commanded hy 
the late Captain Dundas of Dundas 

It was during the detention of the East India 
fleet at the beginning of 1794, that the change 
took place which altered the wholc current of his 
future life It was not sudden, but gradual—not 
the result of enthusiastic excitement, but of calm 
reflection, as will be seen by the following extract 
from a letter to one of his old messmates —‘I 
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had a book by me, which, from prejudice of edu- 
cation, and not from any rational conviction, I 
called the Word of God I never t so far as 
to profess infidelity, but I was a more inconsistent 
character—I said that I believed a book to be a 
revelation from God, whilst I treated it with the 
greatest neglect, living in direct opposition to all 
its precepts, and seldom taking the trouble to look 
into it, or if I did, it was to perform a task—a 
kind of atonement for my sins I went on in this 
course till, whilst the Melville Castle was detained 
at the Motherbank by contrary winds, and hav- 
ing abundance of leisure for reflection, I began to 
think that I would pay a little more attention to 
this book The more T read it, the more worthy 
it appeared of God, and after examuming the evi- 
dences with which Christianity is supported, I 
became fully persuaded of its truth.” Instead of 
being, as heretofore, careless about religion, he 
now came to see that it was the most important 
interest of man, and an unexpected opportunity 
having occurred, which enabled him to transfer 
his command, he sold out of the service, and re- 
linquishing the prospect of the great fortunes made 
by his contemporaries—severa! of whom became 
East India Directors, and members of parliament 
—he retired into private life. His biographer 
says that hus brother had previously laboured ear- 
nestly, although without success, to induce him to 
settle at home, and in the neighbourhood of Air- 
threy When, therefore, he heard that an oppor- 
tunity had occurred of disposing of the command 
for the sum of £9,000, being at the rate of £8,000 
a voyage, exclusive of the cnptain’s share in the 
property of the ship and stores, which amounted 
in all to £6,000 additional, Mr Haldane wrote 
strongly recommending that tlus offer should be 
accepted lis letter decided tho matter, and 
Captain Haldane returned with his wife to Scot- 
land early in tho summer of 1794 

Nothing, however, was further from Mr Hal- 
dane’s purpose at this time than to become a 
preacher It was lus intention to purchase an 
estate, and lead the quiet life of a country gentle- 
man But, during his residence in Edinburgh, he 
became acquainted with Mr David Black, mini- 
ster of Lady Yester'’s, and with Dr Walter 
Buchanan, previonaly minister of Stirling, but 
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then of the Canongate church, through whom he 
was introduced to several pious men actively en- 
gaged In schemes of usefulness. His enterprising 
mind gradually became Interested in their plans 
for instructing the poor and neglected population 
in Edinburgh and the surrounding villages, and 
he was further stimulated to engage in preaching 
by the visit of the celebrated Charles Simeon, of 
King’s college, Cambridge, whom, in 1796, he ac- 
companied in a tour from Airthrey through a con- 
siderable part of the Highlands Mr Simeon, in 
his journal, relates that, a short time before thelr 
tour ended, they ascended together to the top of 
Benlomond, and there, impressed by the grandcur 
of the surrounding scenery, kneeled down and go- 
lemnly consecrated their future lives to the service 
of Almighty God 

Hiis brother, Mr Robert Haldane, had in early 
life a decided inclination towards the mmistry of 
the Church of Scotland, but his guardians had 
dissuaded him from following it ont In 1780 he 
entered the navy, joining the Monarch ship of 
war under his uncle, Admiral Duncan, from which 
ship he was shortly transferred to the Foudroyant, 
in which he evinced signal proofs of naval skill and 
intrepidity in the action with the Pegnsé, under 
Admiral Jervis, afterwards Earl St Vincent, and 
also when the vessel formed part of the flect of 
Earl Howe in his successful expedition to Gib- 
raltar On the peace of 1783 he retired from the 
navy, and after residing for some time at Gosport, 
enjoying the intercourse of his fnend Dr Bogue, 
an eminent clergyman of the Independent persna- 
sion, he became a student m the university of 
Edinburgh before the close of the ensuing year 
For two sessions he divided lus time between 
studying at college and travelling on the Conti- 
nent, and having married in 1785, he settled at 
Airthrey in the antumn of that year Shortly 
after his brother James Haldane's devotion of 
himself to the service of God, being determined to 
dedicate his lifo, talents, and property to the diffa- 
sion of the gospel in India, Robert sold his bean- 
tifal and romantic estate of Airthrey to the late 
General Sur Robert Abercromby , and applied to 
Government and the East India Company for 
permission to go to Bengal with three Presbyte- 
rian clergyvmen—the Rev Dr Bogne of Gosport 
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the Rev Dr Innes, then minister of Stirling and 
chaplain to the castle, and the Rev Greville Ew- 
Ing, assistant to Dr. Jones of Lady Glenorchy’s 
church, Edinburgh Mr Haldane was to have 
defrayed all the expenses of this mission, which 
included several catechista, or Scripture readers, 
and he also Gecame bound to pay to each of his 
three principal associates £8,500, m order to se- 
cure their worldly independence This benevo- 
lent design was frustrated by the refusal of the 
East India Company to sanction it, and both Mr 
Robert Haldane and his brother James thereupon 
resolved to devote themselves to propagating the 
gospel at home 

Mr James Haldane preached lus first sermon 
on the 6th May 1797, at the school-house of Gil- 
merton, near Edinburgh, then a very neglected 
spot, and inhabited chiefly by colliers Several 
laymen, invited by a plous tradesman in tho vil- 
lage, had previously preached there—cspecially 
the excellent Mr Aikman, a gentleman of inde- 
pendent fortune, whose time and means, like those 
of Mr Haldane, were given to the advancement 
of the gospel The well-known Dr Stuart of 
Dunearn was present at Mr Haldane's first aer- 
mon, and was so struck with it, that he pronounced 
him to be indeed a ‘‘ Boanerges ” Subsequently 
Mr Haldane attracted great attention, preaching 
on Sunday evening with great earnestness in the 
open air to thonsands on the Calton Hill, in 
Bruntsfield Links, or in the King’s Park, Edin- 
burgh 

In the summer of 1797, he made a very cxten- 
sive tour, in company with lus friends Mr Aik- 
man and Mr Rate, throngh the northern conntics 
of Scotland and the Orkney Isles This tom, 
partly from the novelty of lay preaching, and 
partly from the previous lethargy of the times, 
produced a great sensation The common people 
thronged in crowds to hear, and whilst much good 
was effected, not a little opposition was awakened 
in some quarters At Aberdecn the town drum- 
mer was fined a guinea for intimating a sermon 
by Mr Haldane in the College Close, but the 
preacher sent him the money, that he might be no 
loser On a subsequent occasion he preached in 
the streete of Aberdcen on a Sabbath evening, 
and next morning, one of his hearers was found 
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dead, on his knees, in the attitude of prayer In 
the following summer the celebrated Rowland 
Hill visited Scotland with the view of preaching 
In his published journal there is a graphic deacrip- 
tion of his first interview with Mr James Hal- 
dane He had arrived at Langholm, where he 
met Mr Haldane, accompanied by Mr. Aikman, 
who were on a preaching tour through the south 
of Scotland ‘‘’These gentlemen,” says Mr Hill, 
‘“Swere then unknown to me I was told, but In 
very candid language, their errand and design, 
that it was a marvellous circumstance—quite a 
phenomenon—that an East India captain—a gen- 
tleman of good family and connection—should 
turn out an itincraut preacher, that he should 
travel from town to town, and all against his own 
interest and character ‘Tlus information was 
enough for me I immediately sought out the 
itinerants When I inquired for them of tho land- 
lady of the inn, she told me she supposed I meant 
the two priests who were at her housc, but she 
could not satisfy me what religzon they were of 
The two priests, however, and myself soon met, 
and, to our inutnal satisfaction, passed the evenis 
together ” 

The same system of preaching tours was carried 
on for a succession of years, in conjunction with 
Mr Aikman, Mr Innes, Mr John Campbell, af- 
terwards well known as a missionary and traveller 
in Africa, and others, till the gospel had been thus 
proclaimed not only in every part of the main- 
land, from the north to the south, bat also in the 
Orkney and Shetland islands, where the most 
striking effects were produced The two brothers 
were among those who, in December 1797, estab- 
lished in Edimburgh ‘The Society for Propagating 
the Gospel at Home,’ and they formed two of the 
first committee of twelve directors, all of whom 
were laymen, and nine of them engaged in btisincse 

Up to this period neither of thi Messrs, Hal 
dane had Jeft the Church of Scotland, but the 
visits of Mi Simeon and M: Rowland Hill, and, 
above all, the excitement produced throughout 
the country by the itincrants, induced the General 
Assembly to issue ‘a Pastoral Admonition,’ warn 
ing the people aguinst stiange preachers, and pro- 
hibiting Episcopalians or other strangers from 
occupying the pulpite Ba the Scottish church 
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Hitherto preaching in Edinburgh had been con- 
ducted in the Circus in Leith Street, so as not to 
interfere with the hours of public warship in the 
city churches; but after the pastoral admonition, 
the brothers Haldane, with Mr Aikman, several 
ministers, and many of their lay friends, seceded 
from the establishment. Mr Robert Haldane, at 
an expense of £80,000, erected or purchased large 
places of worship in Edinburgh, Glasgow, Dun- 
dee, Perth, Dunkeld, Dumfnes, Elgin, and several 
other places in Scotland Mr James Haldane 
undertook to officiate in a newly crected chapel in 
Leith Walk, called after Mr Whitfield's places 
of worship, a Tabernacle But he stipulated that 
this should not interfere with his labours as an 
itinerant preacher “in the high-ways and hedges ” 
His ordination took place on Sunday, 3d February 
1799 

In 1798, Mr Robert Haldane had accompanied 
Mr Rowland Hill in a preaching tour through 
Scotland, and subsequently into Gloucestershire 
and during lis journey, besides resolving upon the 
erection of these places of worslup, he conceived 
the idea of educating a number of pious young 
men for the ministry unconnected with any church 
In following out this project he established theo- 
logical seminaries i Edinburgh, Glasgow, Dundee 
Elgin, Granton in Strathspey, Gosport, &c , under 
Messrs Ewing, Innes, Aikman, John Campbell, 
Cowie Ballantyne, Macintosh, Dr Bogue, &c , and 
expended large suma of money, the students being 
all maimtnined at hix expense, both married and 
unmarried The number thns trained for the 
preaching of the guspel amounted to abont four 
hundred, amongst whom were some who in their 
after career acquired conaidernble eminence, such 
as, Dr Russell of Dundee, Principal Dewar of 
Aberdeen, Mi John Angell James of Birming- 
ham, Mr Orme of Camberwell, Mr Maclay of 
New York, and others He also undertook to 
defray the expenses of bringing over to England, 
and educating in the principles of Christianity, a 
number of African children from Sierra Leone, 
with the view of sending them back to thelr own 
land to act as missionaries among their conntry - 
men, & scheme which originated with Mr Jolin 
Campbell Twenty boys and four girls were a - 
cordingly brought to England by Governor Zach- 
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ary Macaulay, in June 1799, but as that gentle- 
man objected to their education being under the 
sole management of Mr. Haldane,—who had taken 
the lease of a house and prepared it for their re- 
ception in the King’s Park, Edinburgh, afterwards 
used for the Deaf and Dumb Asylom, and im- 
mortalized by Sir Walter Scott in the Heart of 
Mid Lothian, as that of the laird of Dumbiedykes 
—he declined to act under a committee, and the 
children were educated by funds provided in Lon- 
don 

The establishment of churches on the Congre- 
gational plan gave great offence to many of the 
friends of the two brothers, and their motives were 
often questioned, while their objects and charac- 
ter were exposed to much unmerited obloquy and 
musrepresentation The pastoral admonition of 
the General Assembly of the Established church, 
passed in 1799 against vagrant teachers and Sun 
day schools, already referred to, was uot the only 
ecclesiastical attempt which was made to crush 
the itinerating preachers In 1796 tho General 
Arsociate Synod had passed a Resolution against 
the constitution of miasionary societies, and testi- 
fied against co-operating with persons in religious 
matters not of ther communion The Cameroni 
ans at Glasgow, and the Relicf Synod also pro- 
hibited any of their members or ministers from 
countenancing them, or giving them the use of 
their pulpits The Antiburgher Synod, in 1799, 
even went so far xs to depose the Rev George 
Cowie of Huntly, one of their most emment min- 
isters, for attending the sermons of the go called 
missionary preachers Of Mr James A Haldane, 
Mr Cowie declared that “he carmed his creden- 
tinls as a preacher with him” Previous to 1800, 
Mr J A Haldane had preached the gospel, says 
his biographer, ‘tin every part of Scotland, and 
abundantly distributed religious tracts, from the 
Solway Frith in the south round about to the 
Tweed, and thence beyond Caithness and the 
clustering Orkieys and Shetlands even to the 
Ultima Thule of the Romans He had also akirt- 
ed the fastnesses of the Highlands from Dunkeld 
to Sutherland, but had felt the difference of lan- 
guage an obstacle to lus progress in those dis- 
tricts” During the panic in this country pro- 
dnced by the French Revolution, party spmt ran 
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high in Scotland, and in the excitement of the 
times the two brothers, but especially Mr Robert 
Haldane, were charged with holding levelling and 
revolutionary opinions So persevering and reit- 
erated were these attacks, that in 1800 the latter 
found himeelf, compelled, in self-vindication, to 
publish a narrative of his proceedings with, a atate- 
ment of his principles, in a pamphlet, which had 
an extensive circulation, entitled, ‘ Address to the 
Public, by Robert Haldane, concerning Political 
Opinions, and the plans lately adopted to promote 
Religion in Scotland’ This publication was well- 
timed, and proved very useful in silencing the 
calammes which had been circulated regarding 
his views and designs, and particularly it was 
thought to be instrumental in putting a stop toa 
proposed measure of Mr Pitt, then prime mini- 
ster, for the suppression of unlicensed preaching 
and the punishment of lay-preachers 

In June 1800 Mr James Haldane entered upon 
a new preaching tour, lis fourth, accompanied by 
Mr Campbell This time their journey extended 
to Arran and Kintyre At Ayr, two years before, 
ho had met with strong opposition from the magis- 
trates, at North Berwick he had also experienced 
some obstruction, ns had been the case at Aber- 
deen, as already related At Kintyre, on this 
occasion, he and Mr Campbell were both arrested 
at a place not far from Campbelton, for preach- 
ing in the open ar The gentleman who made 
himself most conspicuous in their arrest was a 
major in the army, the heir to a baronetcy They 
were condncted under the escort of a sergeant 
and a party of volunteers, thirty miles to the reai- 
dence of the sheriff of Argyle, spending a might on 
the road in custody at Lochgilphead After some 
conversation the sheriff ordered them to be sct at 
liberty, thus admitting the lawfulness of ficld- 
preaching, and, on their return the same route, 
they preached at all the villages where they had 
been previously expected, when the people flocked 
in crowds to hear them Their arrest had excited 
much interest in the district, and on this occasion 
Mr Haldane preached with more than lis usual 
power For the work of an itmerating preacher 
he was peculiarly fitted, especially wheie he had 
to contend with opposition ‘The habits he had 
acquired at sea,” says Dr Lindsay Alexander, im 
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the funeral sermon which he preached on his death 
in February 1851, “‘in battling with the elements 
and with the untamed energy of rude and fearless 
men, stood him in good stead when called to con- 
tend for liberty of speech and worship, in opposi- 
tion to the bigoted and tyrannical measures of 
those who would fain have swallowed up alive the 
authors of the new system He was not a man 
to quail before priestly intolerance or mngisterial 
frowns Dignified in manner, commanding m 
speech, fearless in courage, unhesitating in action, 
he everywhere met the rising stomn with the bold- 
ness of a British sailor and the courtesy of a Bri- 
tish gentleman, as well as with the uprightness 
and the unoffensiveness of a true Christian To 
the brethren who were associated with him, he was 
a pillar of strength in the hour of trial, while, upon 
those who sought to put down ther efforts by 
force or ndicule, it is hard to say whether the 
manly dignity of his bearing or the blameless purity 
of his conduct produced the more powerful effect 
in paralysing their opposition, when he did not 
succeed in winuing their applause ” 

Mr Robert Tuldane also engaged in field- 
preaching, but not so extensively as his brother, 
who, in September 1801, crossed over to Ireland, 
and preached to crowded congregations in various 
parts of Ulster On the death of his second child, 
a little girl under six years old, on 5th June 1802, 
Mr James Haldane published an interesting lit- 
tle memoir, entitled ‘Early Instruction recom- 
mended, in a Narrative of Catherine Haldane, 
with an addresa to Parents on the Importance of 
Religion’ Ile afterwards agam visited Treland 
on a preachiug excurmion, and in 1805 made a 
second tour into Breadalbane, extending it this 
time as far as Caithness, which was the last of his 
long itinerating tours From this period till Ins 
death ho was never absent Jong from his congie- 
gation in Edinburgh About 1808, various dis- 
cussions which had arisen relative to church ordet, 
apostolic practice, and baptism, led to a rupture 
in the Tabernacle church, and Mr James Hal 
dane, who had adopted Baptist sentiments, was 
deserted by some who had till then been his col- 
leagues In consequence of # dispute with Mr 
Greville Ewing, styled ‘the father of Congrega- 
tionalism in Scotland,” relative to the Tabernacle 
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In Glasgow, built by Mr Robert Haldane for that 
gentleman, the latter algo, in 1811, left the new 
connexion, and Mr Haldane publieed two pam- 
phiets explanatory of the transactions between 
them [See memoir of the Rev (:revittx Ew- 
ING, p 183 } 

Towards the end of 1809 Mr Robert Haldane 
had bought the estate of Auchingray, In Lanark- 
shire, as a country residence In the summer of 
1816 he entered upon a missionary tour on the 
continent, and his name thenceforth became con- 
nected with the revival of vital Christianity in 
France and Switzerland In Geneva particularly, 
by his converentional meetings with the theologi- 
cal students, he waa enabled to lead them to right 
views of the great doctrines of the gospel, a cold 
and dry Socinianism being all that at that period 
was taught in their divinity course The Rev 
Dr Ceasar Malan, Dr Merle D’Aubigne, the au- 
thor of the History of the Roformation, and other 
eminent ministers, were among his converts whiic 
at Geneva Iu the following year he went to 
Montauban, on the Taru, the centre of education 
for the Protestants of the Reformed church in 
France, where he resided for two years, and was 
also the means of effecting much good among tlie 
ministers and students of theology im that place 
A translation of his ‘ Evidences of Christianity,’ 
and his ‘Commentary on the Romana,’ in French, 
were published at Montanban, while he was there, 
the latter in two volumes 8vo, and copies distni- 
buted all over France and Switzerland For long 
after, each student of divinity, on leaving college 
at Montauban, received a copy of the Commenta- 
ry out of a stock left for the purpose From his 
residence at Geneva and Montauban originated 
the establishmont of the Continental Society, an 
active auxiliary of which was, mainly through his 
influence, founded at Edinburgh in the spnng of 
1821 It was formed on the model of his own 
original association in Scotland for propayyting 
the gospel at home At the end of 1824, lie was 
the originator of the Bible Society controversy, 
in whieh Dr Andrew Thomson of St. George's 
church, Edinburgh, took such a promment part, 
and published various pamphlets against the cir- 
culation of the Apocrypha with the Bible bv the 
British and Foreign Bible Society This contro- 
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versy lasted nearly twelve years, and led to the 
purification of the Society and to the circulation of 
the pure Word of God without any intermixture. 
His last labours were bestowed on a careful revi- 
sion of his ‘Exposition of the Romans,’ which was 
published in 1842, with a valuable treatise on the 
‘Testimony of the Word of God, with regard to 
the state of the Heathen destitute of the Gospel.’ 
He died 12th December 1842, in his 79th year, 
and was buried within one of the aisles of the old 
cathedral of Glasgow No portrait of him exists 
He had marned in April 1786, Katherine Coch- 
rane Oswald, second daughter of George Oswald 
of Scotstown, by whom he had a daughter, Mar- 
garet 

His brother, Mr James Haldane, survived him 
nine years His labours and itincrancies had been 
the means of awakening thousands to concern for 
their eternal welfare, of which there were many 
testimomes Dr Andrew Thomson of St George's 
(of whom a memoir is afterwards given in its 
place) remarked, that in examining candidates for 
admission he found a greater number of instances 
of awakenings attributed to the preaching of Mr 
James Haldane than to any other prencher in Ed- 
Inburgh For five years he conducted ‘ The Scrip- 
ture Magazine ,’ the cluef object of which was to 
establish the grand truths of the gospel, and, 
amongst other valuable essays from lus pen, and 
‘Notes on Scmpture,’ it contains a series of arti- 
cles which he once thought of collecting into a 
volume, under the title of the ‘ Revelation of Me - 
cy’ ‘This design he never accomplished, but he 
published, in 1818, a valuable little tract, ‘The 
Revelation of God’s Righteousness,’ embodying an 
epitome of his views Like his brother, he con- 
demned the erronoous doctrines enunciated by the 
Rev Edward Irving, and published a “ Refuta- 
tion” of them He subsequently published a trea- 
twe on the Atonement On the completion of the 
fiftieth year of his pastoral office, on 8d February 
1849, a jubilee meeting was held, on 12th Apnil 
thereafter, which was very gratifying to him 
This eminent servant of the Lord died on 8th 
February 1851, in his 84th year From a por- 
trait of him, by Colvin Smith, prefixed to Me- 
moirs of Rohert and James A. Haldane by their 
nephew, Alexander Haldane, Esq , Barrister in 
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law, (published in 1852) the following woodcut | the common object which they steadily pursned 
is taken 





He was twice marred Hus first wife, whom 
he married immediately after hia appointment as 
captain of the Melville Castle, was Mary, only 
daughter of Alexander Jonss, Esq of Colleinwart, 
Banffshire, by Elizabeth, eldest sister of the cele- 
brated Sir Ralph Abercromby By this lady he 
had three sons and ax daughters She died 27th 
February 1819, and he married a second time, 23d 
April, 1822, Margaret, daughter of Dr Daniel 
Rutherford, professor of botany in the university 
of Edinburgh, the maternal uncle of Sir Walter 
Scott, and by her he had three sons and three 
daughters. 

It may be said of both the brothers Haldane, as 
has been well remarked by the writer of one of 
their obituary notices, that in all thor undertak- 
ings for the promotion of religion at home, they 
proceeded hand in hand. Although each was 
distinguished by a determined will, and strong 
adherence to his own views of duty, there was be- 
tween them a remarkable harmony of design and 
oneness of spirit, and never, during their long and 
honourable course of mutual co-operation, was 
there one jarring feeling to distract their zeal for 








That ohject was the glory of Christ and the salva- 
tion of their fellow-men, and from the moment 
they undertook to devote their lives to labour m 
the gospel, there was no looking back to the gay 
world which they had left. Wealth, honour, 
worldly renown and reputation, were all forsaken, 
nor did the seducing hope of earning a name and 
a place in the Christian world ever tempt their 
ambition In the matter of personal sacrifice, the 
one abandoned a beautiful estate, with its natoral 
accompaniments of worldly position and influence 

the other relinquished an honourable and Incra- 
tive post, with the certain prospect of fortune 
Sach dedicated intellectual talenta of no common 
order to the same cause the one by hia preach- 
ing, but mach more by his writings, the other by 
his writings, but much more by Is preaching, 
taught and vindicated the same truths While 
the elder brother was expending thousands and 
tens of thousands of pounds in the education of 
missionaries and prenchers—in the erection of 
chapels, and im the circulation of the Scriptares— 
the other was, at lis own cost, travelling throngh 
the destitute parts of Scotland, and the north of 
Ireland, preaching the gospel to listening mult- 
tudes, and afterwards, for more than half a cen- 
tury, discharging withont emolument, or the sha- 
dow of worldly recompense, the duly duties of uw 
Iniister 

Mr Robert Haldane’s works are 


Address to the Publi, concerning Political Opimona, and 
Plans lately adupted to promote Religion in Scotland Edin 
1800, 8vo. 

The Evidences and Authority of Divine Revelation Kdt. 
1816, 8vo. French edition, 1817 811 edition, enlarged, 2 
vols. 8vo §=—-1 844 

Two pamphlets in 8vo, relating to « controveray with the 
Rev Greville Ewing of Glasgow on the subject of the Taber- 
nacle in that city, one of them publuwhed in 1810 

Letter to M Choneviere, Professor of ! heology at Geneva 
In French and English. Edin 1824, 12:0 

Commentary on the Romans. In French Montauban 
1817 Also a Gernan edition 

Review of the conduct of the British and Foreign Bible 
Soclety relative to the Apocrypha, and to their adiministra- 
tion un the Contanent, with an Answer to the Rev © Sim- 
eon, and Observations on the Cambridge Remarks. 1825, 

Second Review of the same. 1826 Occanioned by a Let- 
ter (by Dr Steinkopft the former uecretury of the Society) 
addreased to Robert Haldane, Esq., containing some Remarkn 
on hus Stnetures relative to the Continent and to Continental 
Bible Societies. 

Authenticity and Inspiration of the Scriptures. 


1827 
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This work had a rapid sale, and went through several edi- 
tions. It was used as a class book by Dr Chalmers when 
professor of theolugy, also by Dr Steadman, the head of the 
Baptut college at Bradford. 

Siz pamphiets on the Apocrypha question, on the estab- 
lishment of the Edinburgh Corresponding Board 1827-8. 
Three others on the same subject, after the formation of the 
Tnnitanan Bible Somety 1831 

The Conduct of the Rey Dante) Wilson (afterwards bishop 
of Calcutta) on the Continent, and as a member of the Socsety 
fur promoting Christian Knowledge, and of the Bntish and 
Foreign Bible Society, considered and exposed. Edin 1829 

Exposition of the Epistle to the Romans, with Remarks on 
the Commentancs of Dr Macknight, Professor Moses Stuart, 
and Professor Tholuck, 8 vols. First vol in 1835, 2d in 
1887, and 3d in 1839 , new edition 1842 On this work he 
was engaged, more or less, for nearly thirty years. A Ger- 
man translation of 1t was also published. 

Letter to the Right Hon. Thomas B Macaulay, M P for 
Edinburgh Edin. 1839 

Vanous letters in the newspapers in answer to the Rev 
Dr John Brown, on the sulyect of payment of the Annuity 
Tax, and afterwards pubhshed separately in a pamphlet. 
Edin 1840 


Subjoined is a list of Mr James A Haldane's 


works. 


Early Instruction recommended, in a narrative of Cather- 
ine Haldane (his daughter, a child about six years old), with 
an Address to Parents on the unportance of Rehgion Edin 
1801 9 Several editiona. Translated into Danish 

Treatise on the Lord's Supper din. 1802, &vo. 

View of the Social Worship and Ordimances of the First 
Christians. Edin 1805, 12mo Several editions. 

Treatise on the Duty of Forbearance. Edin 1811, 8vo 
Relating to the subject of Infant Baptism 

Reply to two pamplilete on the same subject. Edin 1812 

Doctrine and Duty of Self-Examination , the substance of 
two Sermons preached in 1806 Edin 8vo, new edit 1828 

Observations on the Association of Relievers. 

The Voluntary Question Political, not Relhpiovus. 1828 

The Revelation of God's Righteousness 1818. 8d ed, 1851 

Atrictures on a Publication upon Primitive Christianity, bv 
Mr John Walker, formerly bellow of Dublin College. 1811 

Observations on Universal Pardon the Extent of the 
Atonement, and Personal Assurance of Salvation. Edin 
1827, 8vo. 

Refutation of the heretical doctrine promulgated by the 
Rev Edward Irving respecting the Person and Atonement of 
the Lord Jems Chnat. Fain 1828 

Answer to Mr Henry Drnmmond's Defence of the hereti- 
cal doctrine promulgated by Bir Irmng Edin 1830, 12mo. 

Man's Responmbility, the nature and Extent of the Atone- 
ment, and the Work of the Holy Spit, in reply to Mr 
Howard Hinton and the Baptist Midland Assomation Edin 
1842, 12mo. 

The Doctnne of the Atonement with Stncturea on the 
recent publications of Drs. Wardlaw and Jenkyn on the mb- 
ject. Fdin 1845, 16:mo, new edition, 1847 

An Expomtion of the Epistle to the Galatians. Edinb 
1848, 16mo. 


HALES, Auzs, or ALessr, ALEXANDER, & cel- 
ebrated theologian and divine of the confession of 
Augsburg, was born in Edinburgh, 28th April, 


1500, and was at first a canon in the cathedral of 
St Andrews He early entered into the contro- 
versy against Luther, and also had a dispute with 
Patrick Hamilton, the martyr, whose constancy 
at the stake, however, induced him to entertain 
doubts as to the Popish creed, and on the change 
in his sentiments becoming known, he was obliged 
to fly mto Germany, where he became a Protes- 
tant In 15385 he went to London, and was held 
in Ingh esteem by Henry the Eighth, Cranmer, 
Latimer, and other Reformers In 1540 he was 
appointed by the elector of Brandenborg, pro- 
fessor of divinity at Frankfort In 1542 he went 
to Leipsic, where he held the same situation He 
died in 1565 He wrote a number of theological 
and controversial works, of which a list 1s sub- 
joined He also wrote a deaciiption m Latin of 
Edinburgh in his time, which is of great interest 
as giving a Glear and accurate account of the 
Scottish capital in the middle of the sixteenth cen- 
tury Of the Cowgate he says, “ Infiniti viculi, 
qui omnes excelsis sunt ornati mdibus, sicut et 
Via Vaccarum, in qua habitant patrici et sena- 
tores urbis, ct in qua sunt principum regni pala- 
tia, ub: nihil est humile aut rusticum, sect omnia 
maguifica’’ [Boundless streets, which are all or- 
namented by lofty houses, such as the Cowgate, 
in which reside the nobles and senators of thie 
city, and in which are the principal palaces of the 
kingdom, where nothing is humble or homely, but 
all is magnificent ] What a contrast to this does 
the Cowgate present in our day! It 1s now one 
of the meanest and dirtiest of all the streets of the 
Scottish metropolis Alesse’s description of Edin 
burgh 18 illustrated by the oldest and most valua- 
ble map of the ancient capital in existence, a fac- 
simile of which 1s given in the first volume of the 
Bannatyne Miscellany The original map is pre- 
served in the British Museum 

His works are 

De Neceasitate et Merito Bonorym Operum Disputatio pro- 
posita, in celebri Academia J.ipmea, ad 29 Nov 1360 

Commentana in Evangehum Joanms, et in utramgue 
Epistolam ad Timotheum. 

Fxpomtio in Paalmos Davidis. 

De Justificatione, contra Osiandrum. 


De Sancta Tnnitate, cum Confutatione erroris Valentini, 
Considered the best of bis writings. 


Responsin ad ‘“nginta et duos Articulos Theologorar: 
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Epistola contra Decretum quoddam Episcopurum in Scotin, of Pitfirrane, above mentioned. was progenitor of the Halkets 


quod prohibet Legere Novi Testamenti libros Lingua Ver- | of Moxhill in Warwickshure 


necula. 1588. 

The Book of Common Prayer, in Latin. Lips, 1551 

Of the Auctoritie of the Word of God agaynst the Byshop 
of London, wherem are conteyned certen Disputacions had 
in the Parlament House betwene the Bishops, about the nom- 
ber of the ta, &c. No place, 1537, 1542, 16mo, 
but said to be printed at Leipac. 





HALKERSTON, &@ surname, orginally Hawxerton, denved 
from lands in the Mearns held by the king’s Falconer, and so 
called from his office, having charge of the king's hawka 
See art. FALooner, p. 187 


HALKET, a surname generally conmdcred to be denved 
from the lands of Halkhead in Renfrewslure. In anceent 
writings, however, it 1s spelled Haket, Hacat, and Hacet, and 
a family of a different name have alwavs been in poasesuon 
af the estate so called. The Halketa of Pitfirrane in Dun- 
fermlme parish, were settled in Fifeshire before the fourteenth: 
centary In the roign of David the Second, David de Halket 
was propnetor of the lands of Lumphennans and Ballingull 
in that county He was the father of Philip de Halket, who 
hved in the reigns of Kings Robert the Second and Third 
and acquired the third part of the lands of Pitfirrane from 
his cousin, Wilham Scott of Balwearv, m 1899 His eldest 
son, Robert de Halket, wax, in 1872, appointed shenff of 
Kinross-shire for hfe. The sheriff's son, David, the firat of 
the family that can be trnced with the demgnation of Pitfir- 
rane, is mentioned as early as 8d June 1404 He had two 
sons James, his succcasor, and William, who, by his mar- 
nage with Janet, daughter and coheiress of Walter Fenton of 
Balry in Forfarshire, became the progenitor of the Halkets of 
the north His grandson, Sir Wilham Halket, received in 
1472, u charter under the grent seal, of the lands of Peter- 
nothy In 1478, there ws a commuamon by King James the 
Third to Wilham Halket of Bisset, appomting him justice- 
clerk, during hfe, north of the nver Forth, and within the 
lordship of Galloway, Arran, and Cowell, but there 1s no 
certainty that he was of this family 

Sir William's direct descendant, in the reign of Queen Ma- 
ry, Gearge Halket of Pitfirrane, had three sons. Robert, the 
eldest, succeeded him, John, the second, was kmhted by 
King James the Sixth, and entering the army of the States 
of Holland, rose to the rank of colonel. He had the com- 
mand of a Scots regiment in the Dutch service, and was bke- 
wise president of the grand court marischal in Holland. He 
was the ancestor of the Halketts in Holland, represented by 
Charles Craigie Halkett of Hallhill and Dumbarnie, Fifeshire, 
Of the Holland branch was Charles Halkett, who died at his 
house near the Hague, 16th October 1758, in his 76th year, 
being then a leutenant-general, and colonel of one of the 
Scots regiments in the Dutch service Appointed an enmgn 
in 1700, he was wounded at the battle of Ramillies in 1706, 
in which battle also his father, then leutenant-colonel of 
Colyear’s regiment, received a dangerous wound, and died at 
Liege. From this branch also descended Major-general Fre- 
derick Halket, who had two sona, who both distinguished 
themselves m the army, namely, Gencral Sir Colin Halket, 
KCB, and GCH, who received a cross for his services as 
colonel m command of a brigade of the German legion at Al- 
buera, Salamanca, Vittoria, and Nive, and was severely 
wounded at Waterloo, and General Hugh Halket of the 
Hanovenan service. Patrick, the third son of George Halket 
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The eldest son, Sw Robert Halket of Pitfirrane, also 
knighted by King James the Sixth, was served her to his 
father in 1695 His eldest son, Sir James Halket of Pitfr- 
rane, appears to have been deeply engaged with the Cove- 
nanters in the reign of King Charles the First. In 1649 he 
was elected MP for Fifeshire, and ubout the same time was 
employed to examine into the state of the fortifications on 
the small rocky island of Inchgarme in the Fnth of Forth, 
nearly opposite his own property He nubsequently raised a 
regiment of horse, of which he was appointed colonel. He 
was twice marned first, to a daughter of Sir Robert Mont- 
gomerv of Skelmorly, by whom he had a son and two daugh- 
ters, and, secondly, to Anno, daughter of Mr Thomas Mur- 
ray of the family of Woodend, and by her had four children 
Of this lady, styled, in the courtesy of her day, Lady Anne 
Halket, and celebrated for her learning, a memoir follows. 

The son, Sir Charles Halket of Pitfirrane, was created a 
baronet 25th Junuury, 1662 At the Revolution, being then 
burgess of Dunfermline, he was a momber of the famous con- 
vention parhament which declared that James the Seventh 
had forfeited the crown, and in 1689 he was one of the com- 
mummoners appointed by tho convention to treat of a union 
with England. On the nsing of the Viscount Dundee on 
behalf of the exiled monarch, Sir Charles put himself at the 
head of his friends in the connties of Fife and Kinross, on the 
ride of the government, but the death of that nobleman at 
Kilhecrankne, soon after, rendered farther active proceedings 
unnecessary Hin son, Sir James Halket, second baronet, 
died without issue in March 1705, and in him ended the male 
line of the Halkcta of Pitfirrane. The baronetey, in conse- 
quence, becaine extinct Ho had mx masters, the second of 
whom, Elizabeth, murmed Sir Henry Wardlaw of Pitreavie, 
baronet, and was the authoress of the popular ballad of 
‘Hardyknute’ Janct the cldest, who succeeded to the 
estates, married Sir Poter Wedderburne of Gosford, who had 
heen created a baronct in 1697 He was tho eldest son of 
Sir Peter Wedderburne, a lord of sesmon under the title of 
Lord Gosford. In consequence of tlis marnage he and his 
descondants inhontiwg Pitfirrane were obliged to take the 
name and arms of Halket. He had four sons and three 
daughters. [he eldest of lus sons, Sir Peter Halket, second 
baronet of Gosford, was inember for the Dunfermline burghs 
in the parliament of 1784 He was licutennnt-colonel of 
Leo's regiment at the battle of Preston or Gladsmuir, where 
Sir John Cope was defcated, in 1745, and was taken prisoner 
by the rebelx, but dismissed on his parole. In February 
1746 he was commanded by the duke of Cumberland to re- 
Join bis regiment, on the threat that his commission would be 
forfeited , but with four other officers, he refused , and their 
reply, that “his royal highness was master of their commu 
sions but not of their honour,” was approved by government. 
In 1754, Sir Peter embarked for Ainerica, in command of the 
44th regnnent, and was lullod, with his youngest son, James, 
a lieutenant in the same regiment, in General Bruddick's de- 
feat by the Indians near the river Monongahela, 9th July, 
1755, on the first expedition agunat Fort de Quesne He 
had three sons. Poter, the eldest, third baronet, died unmar- 
ried m 1779 = Francis, the second sun, major in the Black 
Watch, hnd died in 1760, also unmarned, and Jatnes, above 
mentioned. The fourth baronet was Sir Jolin Wedderburne 
of Gosford, cousin of the third baronct, and son of Charles, 
the second son of the first baronet. On sncceeding to the 
title and eatnte of Pitfirrane, he assumed the name of Halket, 
the estate of Gosford devolving on a younger brother, whose 
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daughter and heiress sold it in 1781, and it ts become the 
property of the earl of Wemyss. The lands of Pitfrrane 
were valuable principally for the coals produced there, and 
the family had the right of exporting them to countries 
free of duty, by the small seaport of Li belonging to 
them. The original privilege was renewed by Queen Anne, 
December 21, 1706, and ratfied by parliament March 21, 
1707, but in 1788 1t was purchased by government for 
£40 000 sterling, when the property that could injure the 
revenue was nearly exhausted Suir John died August 7, 1798. 
He was twice marned. By his lst wife, Elizabeth, daughter 
of Andrew Fletcher of Salton lord-justice-clerk, he had « 
daughter, Elizabeth, who married the Marquis Lally Tolendal, 
peer of France. By his 2d wife, Mary, daughter of Hon 
John Hamilton, he had, with 7 daughters, 6 sons, 1st, 
Charles, who succeeded him, 2d, Peter, admiral of the Red; 
8d John, governor of the Bahamas, and first commussioner 
for Weat Indian affurs, 4th, Sir Alexander, K.CH, a 
general in the army The latter served at the capture of the 
French West India Islands in 1794 at St. Domingo till 1796, 
and was aide-de-camp to Sir Ralph Abercromby at the oup- 
ture of the Cape of Guod Hope in 1804 He died in 1851 

The eldest son Sir Charles, 5th baronet, on his death, 
January 26, 1887 was sucopeded by his brother, Admiral Sir 
Peter, 6th barunet, who died in October 1889 With two 
dra, he had a son, Sir John Halket, 7th baronet, commander 
RN Suir John died Aug, 4, 1849, leaving 8 sons and 2 drs. 

The eldest won Sir Peter Arthur Halket of Pithrrane, 6th 
baronet, born May 1, 1884, at one time captain 42d Royal 
Highlanders, exchunged to 8d light dragoons in 1856, a dep- 
uty hentenant of Fifeshire, 1459 He m., in 1856, eldest 
daughter of Capt. R. Kirwan Hill, 52d Foot, wave a son, 
Wedderburn Conway, born in 1857, and 8 daughters. Sir 
Peter served throughout the whole of the Criunean war and 
carried the queen's colour of the 42d at the battle of the Alina, 

The popular ballad of ‘ Logie of Buchan,’ was vomnposed by 
one George Hulket, a achoolinaster at Rathen, in Aberdeen- 
shire, in 1786 and 1787 He was also the author of the well- 
known Jacobite song of *Whirry Wings awa, man,’ although 
he fathered it on one Wilham Jack He died in 1756 


HALKET, Lapy ANNeg, celebrated for her 
learning and piety, born in London, January 4, 
1622, was the daughter of Robert Murray, Esq , 
of the family of Tullibardine, preceptor to Charles 
I when a boy, and afterwards provost of Eton 
college, by his wife, Jane Drummond, allied to the 
noble family of Perth, governess to the duke of 
Gloucester and the princess Elizabeth Though 
London was the place of her birth, her ongin, 
descent, connections, and education were Scottish 
She was instructed in every polite accomplish- 
ment, and next to divinity, she took great de- 
light in the studies of physic and surgery, to which 
she was at first led by her charitable disposition 
In the latter she acquired great skill, and per- 
formed many cures, so that persons came or sent 
to her from al] parts of England and Scotland, and 
even from the Continent It was, however, chiefly 


the poor that she assisted with her advice. On 
the imprisonment of King Charles, she aided in 
the escape of the duke of York to the Continent, 
making the clothes for his disguise, &c., for which, 
and her known loyalty, after the execution of the 
king, she was obliged to retire to Scotland, when 
she resided for some time with the earl and countess 
of Dunfermline at Dunfermline When Charles 
the Second arrived in Scotland in 1650, she had 
the honour of kissing his majesty's hand at Dun- 
fermline On thus occasion he thanked her for 
the service done to his brother, and told her if he 
ever came to command what he had a right to, 
there should be nothing in his power he would not 
do for her At this time he was profuse in pro- 
mises, which were never fated to be fulfilled Af- 
ter the battle of Dunbar she accompanied the 
countess to Kinross, where she attended about 
sixty wounded soldiers, dressing their wounds, 
and giving them all the attention of a regular sur- 
geon On subsequently going to Perth with the 
countess, the king, on being informed of what she 
had done, expressed his thanks to her for her cha- 
ritable offices, and gave orders for appointing sur- 
geons to several towns, and when he arrived at 
Aberdeen, he commanded fifty pieces to be sent 
to her She and the countess afterwards returned 
to Fife, where she remained for two years While 
there, she also attended some of Cromwell's sol- 
diers, and availed herself of the opportunity to 
exhort them to return to their allegiance to their 
rightful sovereign On March 2, 1656, she mar- 
ned at London, Sir James Halket, of Pitfirrane, 
to whom she had four children, who all died 
young, except one, named Robert While preg- 
nant with her firat clild, bemg apprehensive that 
she would die in childbirth, she wrote an excel- 
lent little tract, entitled ‘The Mother's WIll to 
her Unborn Child ’ 

On the death of Charies the First, she had been 
deprived of her interest, to the value of £412 
sterling yearly, in Barhamstead, a house and park 
of the king, of which her mother had a lease, hav- 
ing paid a fine for it to the Exchequer, and which 
had been left to her and her brother, for twelve 
years of the lease unexpired She had also re- 
ceived from her mother a bond for £2,000 of the 
earl of Kinnoul's, on which she had raised proceed- 











ngs, but during the commonwealth, her ‘ malig- 
nancy,” as adherence to the cause of the king was 
styled, operated against her obtaining justice 
On the restoration she made application to the 
king for some compensation for the losses she had 
sustained, but though she received flattering ex- 
pressions of kfidness and favour from Charles 
and the duke of York, she was not successful in 
anything she petitioned for After long attend- 
ance and many disappointments, all that she at 
length obtained was £500 ont of the Excheqner, 
and £50 from the duke as a gift to one of her 
children born im London at thistime After her 
husband’s death in 1671, she removed to a house 
she hnd taken at Dunfermlme, where she spent 
the remainder of her hfe As her lawsuit and her 
unbounded charities had involved her in debt, she 
was obliged, In her latter years, to take the charge 
of the children of several persons of rank, who 
were sent to her house to be educated, among 
them was the son of the lord-advocate of Charles 
II , Sir George Mackenzie In 1685, through the 
influence of the earl of Perth, then chancellor, ahe 
received from the king a pension of £100 a-year 
iler son, Robert, an officer in the army, died in 
Holland in 1692 She herself survived her hus- 
band 28 years, aud died, April 22, 1699 She left 
no fewer than 21 MS volumes, ull on religious and 
spiritual subjects, namely, 5 im folio, 15 in 4to, 
and only one in 8vo = Of these, her Meditations 
on the 25th Psalm, Meditations and Prayers, upon 
the First Week, with Observations on each day 
of the Creation, and Instruction for Youth, were 
published at Edinburgh in 1701 


Haut, a border surname, (from a manor-house, or place 
where courts were held), and common both to Fngland and 
Scotland 

A family of this name holds the lands of Dunglass in East 
Lothian, and poxsesses a baronetcy, conferred, Oct. 8, 1687, 
on Jobn Hall of Dunglasa. This gentleman m., 1st, Anne, dr 
of Sir Patrick Hume, 8th baron of Polwarth, witlout issue, 
Qdly, Margaret, dr of George Fleming, Eaq , of Kilcouber, 
with wmue. Hw eldest son, Sir Janes, 2d baronet, was 
also twice marned, 1st, to Lady Anne Hume, dr of the e.rl 
of Marchmont, and, 2dly, to Margaret, dr of Sir Jolin 
Pringle, of Stitchel, baronet, dying in 1742, he left, with other 
children, a aon, Sir John, 8d baronet, who was one of the 
jury for the trial of the rebels at Edinburgh 1748. On hia 
death July 8, 1776, he wus succeeded by his eldest son, Sir 
James, 4th baronet, distinguished for lis wntings on archi 
tecture and the sciences, of whom a inemoir is given at p. 408 


ceeded June 28, 1882 Of his second son, Captain Basil Hall, 
B.N , a memoir also follows. Sir John died Apmil 2, 1860, 
when his son, Sir James, born in 18624, became 6th baronst. 


HALL, Heney, of Haugh-head, a devoted ad- 
herent of the Covenant, rendered himself conspi- 
cuous after the year 1661, by the countenance 
which he gave to the persecuted preachers, and 
by his own zeal for the gospel His estate lay In 
the pansh of Eckford in Teviotdale, and he hesi- 
tated not to give lis ground for field-preaching 
when few else would ventnre to doso He had 
an active part in most of the transactions of the 
Covenanters, and was one of the commanding 
officers in their army from the skirmish at Drum- 
clog, to the defent at Bothwell Bridge, in June 
1679 He afterwards escaped to Holland, but 
soon returned home, and lurked, chiefly in com- 
pany of Mr Cargill, in Fifeshire, and in the neigh- 
bourhood of Queensferry, where they were sur- 
prised by Middleton, governor of Blackness castle, 
on the 3d June 1680, when his brave resistance 
secured the escape of Cargill, but he was himself 
mortally wounded in the struggle that enaued 
and died in his way to Edinburgh, a prisoner 
Upon him was fonnd « rude draught of an unaub- 
scribed paper, afterwards called the ‘ Queensferry 
Paper,” from the place where it was seized, which 
is inserted In the Appendix to Wodrow’s Iistory 

HALL, Sm James, Bart, of Dunglass, emi- 
nent for his attainments in geological and chemi- 
cal science, and suathor of a popular work on 
Gothic Architecture, was the eldest son of Sir 
John, the third baronet, by Magdnlen, danghter 
of Sir Robert Pringle of Stitchell, Berwickshire, 
and was born at Dunglass in East Lothian, Janu- 
ary 17,1761 He succeeded, on his father’s death, 
to the baronetcy, July 8, 1776 After studying 
for some years at Christ’s college, Cambridge, lie 
proceeded, with Ins tutor, on a tuur to the Conti- 
nent, and on his return to Edinburgh, attended 
some of the classes in the university of that city 
In 1782 he again visited the Continent, where he 
remained for more than three years At the mili- 
tary academy for young noblemen formerly exist- 
ing at Brienne in France, he was the fellow-stu- 
dent of the Emperor Napoleon, and as the latter 
declared to his son, Captain Basil Hall, at St 


am larger type. Hus eldest son, Sir John, 5th baronet, suc-| Helena, he was the first native of Great Britain 
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whom he recollected to have seen On his re- 
turn to Scotland, he devoted himself to geological 
investigations, and particularly distin ed him- 
self by his experiments to illustrate Dr Hutton’s 
Theory of the Earth, especially with reference to 
the fasion of stony substances, whereby lie estab- 
lished the identity of the composition of whinstone 
and Java. He likewise ascertained that carbonate 
of lime. as common marble, might be fused with- 
out decomposition, if snbjected to a degree of pres- 
sure equal to that of the water of the sea at the 
depth of about a mile and a half from the surface 
The result of his inquries, which tended to estab- 
lish the truth of the igneous origin of minerals, 
and to vindicate the authority of Dr James Hut- 
ton, In opposition to the theory of Werner, he em- 
bodied In an elaborate paper, which was read 
before the Royal Society of Edinburgh, of which 
he was president, In 1806, and published in their 
Transactions, as were also several other valuable 
contributions from his pen 

In 1808 Sir James was returned to parliament 
for the borough of St Michael’s, in Cornwall, but 
after the dissolution of 1812 he did not again offer 
himself as a candidate He died at Edinburgh, 
after a long illness, June 23, 1882 He married, 
November 10, 1786, Lady Helena Douglas, sec- 
ond danghter of Dunbar, third earl of Selkirk, by 
whom he had three sons and three daughters 

Sir James Hall's works are 


Fesay on the Ongn, Principles, and History of Gothic 
Architecture 1818, 4to , with mx plates, On the same 
‘lrana. Soo. Edin 1786 vol iv 8 

On Whinstone and Lava. Trans. Soc. Edin. 1805 vol iv 
8 Ib Nicholson's Jour ii p 285 

Account of a Series of Experiments, showing the effecta of 
Compression, in modifying the Action of Heat. Ib. 71 Ib 
Nicholson's Journal, xm 828. 1806. 

On the Vertical Position and Convolutions of certair Stra- 
ta, and their relation to Granite Ib 1815 wol nw (9 

On the Revolutions of the Earth's Surface Ib. 189 169 

Experiments on the Effects of Heat, modified by Compres- 
sen Nicholson's Journal, ix. 98. 1804 


HALL, Basi, Captain, R.N . au eminent tra- 
veller and author of various works, second son of 
the preceding, was born at Edinburgh in 1788 
He entered the royal navy in 1802, and in 1808 
received his first commission as lieutenant. In 


1818, when acting commander of the Theban on 
the East India station, he accompanied Sir Sam- 
wel food, the admiral, in a journey over the 


greater part of the island of Java. The following 
year he was promoted to the rank of commander, 
and in 1817 to that of post-captain Having been 
appointed to the command of the Lyra, a smal) 
gun-brig, he accompanied the expedition which, 
in the year 1816, took out Lord Amherst as am- 
bassador to China. On this occasion he visited 
the places of greatest interest in the adjacent seas, 
and on his return to England, he published ‘A 
Voyage of Discovery to the Western Coast of 
Corea and the great Loo-Choo Island in the Japan 
Sea,’ which, from the interesting nature of its con- 
tents, excited great attention In 1827 :t formed 
the first volume of Constable's Miscellany, and in 
this edition Captain Hall gave an interesting ac- 
count of lus interview with the exiled emperor 
Napoleon at St Helena, when the conversation 
chiefly related to Loo-Choo and its inhabitants 
He was next employed on the South American 
station in command of the Conway The Spanish 
colonies of South America were then in the midst 
of their struggle for independence , and on hus re- 
turn to England in 1828, he published Extracts 
from his Journal, written while on that station 
Captain Hall omitted no opportunity of ‘ taking 
notes’ wherever he went, with the view of publi- 
cation An instance of this practice, somewhat 
obtrusively displayed, is mentioned m Lockhart’s 
Life of Scott, on occasion of lus visiting Abbots- 
ford at Christmas 1824 ‘One of the guests,” 
says Lockhart, ‘‘was Captain Basil Hall, always 
nn agreeable one, a traveller and a savant, full of 
stories and theories, incxhanstible in spirits, curi 
vsity, and enthusiasm Sir Walter was surprised 
and a little annoyed on observing that the captain 
kept a notebook on his knee while at table, but 
made no remark.” Various extracts from the 
Journal which he kept at Abbotsford are given in 
the Life of Scott by his son-in-law In 1825 he 
married Margaret, youngest daughter of Sur John 
Hunter, consul-general for Spain, and in April 
1827, he and ns wife and child sailed from Liver- 
pool for the United States, where they remained 
above a year, during which period Captain Hall 
travelled nearly nine thousand miles The result 
of his travels he afterwards published In 1884 
he met at Rome the countess Purgstall, a Scotch 
lady marred to an Austrian nobleman, formerly 
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Miss Cranstoun, the sister of Mrs. Dugald Stewart, 
and of Lord Corehouse, a lord of session From 
her he accepted an invitation to visit her schloss 
or castle, near Grats In Styria, and his work en- 
titled ‘Schloss Heinfeld, or a Winter in Lower 
Styria,’ was the result of his notes during his resi- 
dence there. It was a supposition of his that Die 
Vernon in Sir Walter Scott's romance of Rob Roy 
was sketched from this lady before she left Scot- 
land He afterwards published an account of a 
viet to Madame de Purgstall, during the last 
moments of her life In the summer of 1881, 
when Sir Walter Scott’s prostrated strength ren- 
dered a cessation of his literary labours necessary, 
and he was recommended to go to Italy for the 
improvement of his health, Captam Hall addressed 
a letter, unknown to him, to Sir James Graham, 
then first lord of the admiralty, suggesting that a 
government vessel should be placed at his dis- 
posal, and the Barham frigate being ordered for 
the purpose, Sir Walter embarked on board of her 
at Portsmouth on the 27th October of that year 
In his third series of ‘Fragments uf Voyages,’ 
some interesting details are given of the great 
novelist’s departure, Captain Hall having gone to 
Portsmouth to show him all the attention in his 
power 

In 1842, Captain Hall was seized with mental 
aberration, when he was placed in the Royal Hos- 
pital, Haslar, Portsmouth, where he died, 11th 
September 1844, in his 56th year He was a fel- 
low of the Royal Societies of London and Edin- 
burgh, and a member of the Astronomical Society 
of London —Hw works are 


A Voyage of Discovery to the Western Ooast of Corea, and 
the great Loo-Choo Island in the Japan Sea, with an Appen- 
dix, and a Vocabulary of the Loo-Choo Language, by H. J 
Chfford. London, 1818, 4to 2d edition, without Appendix 
and Vocabulary, 1820, Constable's Miscellany, Ist vol Ed- 
inburgh, 1827 

Voyage to China in the Lyra, along with Lord Amherst’s 
Embassy London, 1818. 

kLxtracts from a Journal wnitten on the Coasts of Cinh, 
Peru, and Mexico, in the years 1820, 1821, and 1822, with 
an Appendix containing a Memoir on the Navigation of the 
South American Station , also various scientific notices, and 
a paper ‘On the Duties of Naval Commanders-in-chief on 
the South American Station before the appointment of Con- 
suis.’ Edin 1824, 2 vols. 8vo. Constable's Miscellany, vols. 
Hi. and ii, 1827 

Travels in North America, in the years 1827 and 1828 
Edin. 1829, 8 vols. 12mo. 

Fragments of Voyages and Travels, including Anecdotes of 
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a Naval Life, chiefly for the use of young persons. First Se- 
nes, Edin 1881, 8 vols. 16mo. Second Series, Edin. 1882, 
8 vols. 16mo. Third Senes, Edin 1888, 8 vols. 16mo. The 
admiralty directed the ‘ Fragments of Voyages,’ with Loo- 
Choo, and Captain Hall's work on North America, to be in- 
cluded in the Seamen's Libraries established on board ships 
of war 

Schlows Heinfeld, or a Winter wn Lower Styria. Edinb. 
1886, 12mo. 

Patchwork. London, 164], 8 vols. Svo. This, his last 
work, consists of detached papers, embracing recollections of 
foreign travel, incidents worked into short tales, and a few 
Essays. 

To the Transactions of the Royal Society, he contnbuted 
An Account of the Geology of the Table Mountain and other 
parta of the peninsula of the Cape (1815 Vol. vi p. 268), 
Details of Expenments made with an invanable Pendulum in 
South America, and other Places, for determing the figure 
of the Earth, and Observations made on a Comet at Valpa- 
Taleo, 

Among his other Scientific papers are, A Sketch of the 
Professional and Scientific Objects which might be aimed at in 
a Vovage of Research, and A Letter on the Trade Winds, in 
the Appendix to Damiell’s Meteorology, with contnbutions 
to Brewster's Journal, Jameson's Journal, and the Encyclo- 
pssdia Britannica. 


HALL, Roxsenrt, an eminent army surgeon, 
descended from the ancient family of the Halls of 
Haugh-head in Roxburghshire, was born there in 
1763 He received his education at the grammar 
school of Jedburgh, and having duly qualified 
himself for the medical department of the navy, 
he sailed for the West Indies as surgeon's first 
mate of the Ruby, 74 At the conclusion of the 
war he returned to England, acting surgeon on 
board a frigate The solicitation of an uncle in- 
duced him to quit the service and to repair to 
Edinburgh, where he took his demiee of MD 
Ale afterwards established his residence in Jondon, 
and distinguished himself by contributing to sev 
eral medical periodical works and editing others 
IJe subsequently entered the army as surgeon, in 
which capacity he served for nearly twelve years , 
after which he joined the expedition to the Niger, 
having been appointed to accompany the military 
division as the medical officer Unfortunately, an 
injury he received by an accidental full Into the 
hold of the vessel, while outward-bound, ucted, in 
conjunction with the unhealthiness of the climate 
of Senegal, so strongly on his constitution, that, 
in the course of a few weeks, he was compelled to 
proceed to Madeira, as the only chance of preserv- 
ing lus life He afterwaids returned to Europe, 
but his health was never fully re-established He 
died in 1824 He was the author of a great va 
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riety of medical tracts, with various other papers 
inserted in the London medical and physical Jour- 
nal, between the years 1800 and 1510 He like- 
wise left behind him several usefal manuscripts, 
among which are some valusble remarks on the 
Medical Topography of Senegal 


HALIaDAY, a surname, from holiday, originally belonging 
to a border clan settled in Annandale, but for more than six 
centuries common on both sides of the Solway When a 
pinndering excursion on the Enghsh border was determined 
upon, “a holiday” was the slogan or gathering cry of the 
Annandale mosstroopers, and the small hill where they were 
accustomed to assemble on such occasions, still retains the 
name of the “Halliday hill” The chieftain who first as- 
sumed, or to whom was first given, the surname of Halliday, 
had his castle or strong tower at Curehead, near the source 
of the river Annan, and about three miles from the village of 
Moffat, celebrated for its medicinal waters. In the time of 
the Ornsades, of the five thousand men who were sent by 
William the Lion, under his brother the earl of Huntingdon, 
to the assistance of Richard the Lion-heart im Palestine, one 
thousand were from Annandale, and nearly all of them Hal- 
hdays. Severa) persons of this surname subsequently settled 
in England, chiefly, at first, in Wiltahire and Somersetshire. 
In 1485 Thomas Halliday of Pontefract commanded five bun- 
dred archers in Sir John Shirley's diviuon of the English army 
at the battle of Agincourt. In 1470, Walter Halliday, called 

The Minstrel,” a younger son of the Annandale chieftain, was 
master of the Revels to Edward the Fourth It was no unv- 
sual thing for a monatrooper to find hia way at court. George 
Armstrong, of the same family as Willie Armstrong, hanged 
by King James the Fifth, was the celebrated court fool of 
King James the Sixth Walter the Minstrel was the first of 
the Hallidays of Rodborough in Gloucestershire, to which 
family the learned Baron Halliday belonged. In 1605, Sir 
Leonard Halliday (knighted by King James) was lord mayor 
of London The first chairman of the united Fast India 
Company waa Willian Halliday, merchant and alderman of 
London, who died in 1628. 

The direct Scottish hne failed in the fifteenth century 
Walter the Minstrel’s great-grandson, Theobald Halhday, 
married in Holland a Mus Hay, heiress of Tulliebole, Fife- 
shire, only daughter of Colonel Hay, in the Dutch service, 
and at her death, their son, Sir John Halliday, inhented that 
eatate. In the vonthful days of James the Sixth, during the 
progress of the court from Stirling to Falkland, that monarch 
often slept at Tulliebole house, midway on the journey, and, 
on one of these occasions, he 1 said to have knighted the 
laird. In 1722, Catherine Halliday, daughter and heiress of 
Jobn Halbday of Tullhebole, the descendant of this Sir John 
Halliday married the Rev Arobibald Moncrieff, who obtained 
the estate of Sullibole in her mght. Her greut-grandson, Sir 
Jamea Wellwood Moncrieff, bart. of Tulliebule, a lord of sea- 
sion, died in 1851 (See Mononimrr, surname of). Sir 
John’s 2d son, William Halliday, provost of Dumfries, and one 
of ita representatives in parliament, had the honour of enter- 
taining King James VI. at his house in that roval burgh, ufter 
his accession to the crown of England, on his last vimt to Scot- 
land. One ef the provost’s sona, Thomas Halliday, who had 
gone to England, returned in 1679, in the army of the duke 
of Monmouth, sent to suppress the Covenanters, but left the 
king’s service on finding that all his kinsmen were on their 
side Among those who suffered in Galloway in the perseou- 


tions of the seventeenth century, were several of the name of 
Halliday, partacularly David Halliday, portioner of Mayfield, 
who, on 2ist February 1685, was, with Bel] of Whitemde, 
and three others, surprised by Grierson of Lag on Kirkoonnell 
Muir, parish of Tongland, and barbarously shot on the spot, 
‘without so much as allowing them to pray, though earnestly 
desired’ [ Wodrow's Hist. vol. iv p. 242]. Another David 
Halliday, once in Glengape, was also shot, on 11th July fol- 
lowing. By his marnage with Miss Wright, an heiress of the 
Four Towns, Thomas Halliday acquired some property at 
Berngaw, Annandale, which became the title of the family 
His second son, Simon Halhday, acquired the lands of Whin- 
nyng, on the banks of the Solway Fnth, and his descendants 
atil) bear that 

William Halhday, the elder son of the provost of Dum- 
fnea, inherited Berngaw, and on his decease in 1745, he was 
succeeded by his son, Thomas Halliday of Berngaw, who 
married Margaret, daughter of Archibald Porteous, portioner 
of the Copewood. He died in 1604, leaving an only surviv- 
ing son, Sir Andrew Halliday, a memo of whom follows. 
Sir Andrew marned Helen, daughter of Peter Carmichael, 
Eaq , merchant in Edinburgh 

Of the Galloway line of the family, were Mr Halliday of 
Chapmanton, and Dr Alexander Halliday of Calcutta. Dr 
Matthew Halhday, who, about the middle of the last century, 
distinguished himself as a physician at Moscow, and was one 
of the physicians of the Empress Catherine of Rusma, wan 
the sou of Mr Wilham Halliday, farmer at Lochbrow, paruh 
of Johnstone, Dumfries-ahire, who denved from a junior 
branch of the Corehead family that never left Annandale. 


HALLIDAY, Sim Anprew, an eminent physi- 
cian, was born in Dumfries-shire in 1788 He was 
educated for the church, and was an unsuccessful 
candidate for the parish school of Duncow, Dum- 
fries-shire He afterwards changed the cleri- 
cal for the medical profession Like his dales- 
man and friend, Telford tle engineer, he was 
of reduced parentage, though of good and ancient 
blood, being a descendant of that brave “Thom 
Halliday, my sister’s son so dear,” spoken of by 
the renowned Sir William Wallace. After finish- 
ing his studies, he travelled through Russia and 
Tartary, and subsequently settled at Halesworth, 
near Birmingham, where, having taken his degree 
of MD at Edinburgh, he for some time pursued 
the practice of medicine. He afterwards served 
on the staff of the army, both in Portugal and 
Spain, as surgeon to the forces, was at the assault 
of Bergen-op-Zoom, and at the battle of Water- 
loo He was subsequently appointed domestic 
physician to the duke of Clarence, and was knight- 
ed by George the Fourth shortly after his acces- 
sion to the throne. 


With the history and antiquities, the poetry and 
traditions of his native land, Sir Andrew was 


familiarly acquainted He possessed a vast fund 
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of general information, with a fine taste in litera- 
ture, and a love of science, as his ‘ History of 
the House of Hanover,’ published In 1826, and 
lus * Account of the West India Islands,’ which 
came ont in 1887, sufficiently teatify In Novem- 
ber 1888 he was appointed inspector of army 
hospitals in the West Indies, from whence he re- 
turned in 1886 He had early turned hus atten- 
tion to the sad and neglected state of the insane 
poor in Great Britain and Ireland, with the bene- 
volent view of leading to an amelioration of their 
condition, and his representations and communi- 
cations to the public, and to persons in power, on 
the subject, some of which were anonymous, were 
so appalling, and found to be so true, that they 
procured the appointment of the select committee 
of the Honse of Commons of 1806-7 He died at 
Dumfries, September 7, 1839 He was a fellow 
of the Royal Society of Edinburgh and Gottingen, 
nnd a member of several other learned and scien- 
tific institutions —His works are 


Observations on Emphysema, or the Disease which arses 
from the Drffumon of Air into the Cavity of the Thorax 
1807 

Remarks on the present state of the Lunatic Asylums in 
Ireland 1808. 

Observations on the Fifth Report of the Commismoners of 
Miltary Enqury 1809 

(Observations on the present state of the Portuguese Army 
1811, 4to. Second edition, with additions. 1812, 8vo 

Translation of Professor Franck’s Exposition of the Caunes 
1818, 8vo. 

Memoir of the Campaign of 1815 = Paris, 1816 

Letter to Lord Binning on the State of Lunatic Asviiuns, 
&c., in Scotland Edin 1816 

A General History of the House of Guelph, to the Acces- 
sic: of George {| ~=London, 1821 

‘| Annals of the House of Hanover 1826, 2 vuls A well- 
| | arranged and judicious work 
A General View of the present state of Lunatics and Luna- 
tic Asylums in Great Britain and Ireland 1828 
| A Letter to Lord Robert Seymour, with a Report of the 
Number of Laonaties and Idiots in England and Wales. 1820 

The West Indies The Natural and Physical History of 
the Windward and Leeward Islands. With some account of 
the Moral, Socal, and Political Condition of thar Inhalutants 
immediately before and after the abohtion of Negro Slavery 
London, 1887, 8vo. 

A Letter to the Secretary at War on Sickness and Mortal- 
ity in the West Indiex. 1839 
He had collected matenals for wnting an Account of the 
Chief Campaigns of Wellington, in which he himself was pre- 
sent, but hus death prevented him from carrying his intention 
into execution 
| HaLybunton, a surname denved from lands of that name 
in Berwukshire Thene lands, Meikle and Jattle Halybur- 
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ton, almost contiguous to each other, were at first called only 
Burton, or Burghton, but a chapel (s pendicle of the church 
of Greenlaw) being afterwards built at one of them, it was 
thence called Holy or Haly Burton. Nisbet (System of Her- 
aldry, vol. i p. 102) thinks that it was from a holy man 
named Burton that it had its name. 

HALYBURTON of Dirleton, Lord, a title (forfeited in 1600) 
in the peerage of Scotland, conferred m 1440, on Sir Walter 
Halyburton of Dirieton, a descendant of the first person who 
umumed the name of Halyburton from hs lands. This was 
Walter, son of David, son of Tracte, who, under the demgna- 
tion of Walterus de Halyburton, confirmed a donation of his 
father made in 1176, of his church of Halyburton to the ab- 
bacy of Kelso. Walter’s great-grandson, Sir Henry Halybur- 
ton, swore allegiance to King Edward the First, in 1296, for 
his lands in Berwickshire, and on 28d May 1808, he was one 
of the sureties for the hberation of Lamberton bishop of St. 
Andrews, then a prsoner in Windsor castle. His son, Sir 
Adam, had three sons Sir Walter, Sir John, and Alexan- 
der Sir Walter, the eldest son, was tuken prsoner at the 
battle of Durham im 1846. He was first confined in the 
Tower of London, whence he was conveyed to the castle of 
Windsor, and had ten merks sterling allowed bin to bear his 
charges on the journev, by King Edward the Third. He ob- 
tained his liberty with King David the Second in 1857, and 
the following year had a safe-onnduct to go to England, to 
negociate affairs of state. In 1964 he was lugh shenff of 
Berwickshire, and one of the Scottish commissioners at Mur- 
housclaw, 1st September 1867 He died about 1885 

The second son, Sir John Halyburton, « valant warnor 
against the English was killed at the battle of Nisbet, in 
1855 He marned the daughter and coheiress of William de 
Vaux or Vallibus, lord of Dirleton, with whom he got that 
estate, and in conseqnence quartered the arma of Vaux with 
hwown His son, Sir John Halyburton of Dirleton, died in 
1892 ——«‘Sie marned Margaret, daughter of Sur John Cameron 
of Bellegarno, coherress with her sister, Jean, (the wife of 
Sir Nicol Erskine of Kinnoul,) of their father, whose groat 
eutates in the counties of Perth and Haddington were divided 
between them He had, with a daughter, two sonn fir 
Walter, and George Halyburton of Gogar, of which lands he 
had a charter from his brother, 8th June 1409 

The eldest aon, Sir Walter Halvburten of Dirleton, wan one 
of the hostages for King James the First, on his liberation in 
1424, when lis annual revenue was eatimated at exght hun- 
dred merka, and he obtained hberty to return to Scotland in 
1425 In 1430 he was apponted one of the ambassadors 
extraordinary to the court of England, und one of the war- 
dens of the marches, In 1489 he was constituted high trea- 
surer of Scotland, and in the following yeur he was creatod a 
peer of parhament. In 1444 he founded at Durleton a colle- 
giate church He died in 1449 By Ins wife, Lady Iunhel 
Stewart, eldest daughter of the regent Albany, and relict of 
the earl of Ross, he bad, with a daughter, four sons, namely, 
John, second Lord Halyburton of Dirleton, Walter, Robert, 
and Wilham 

Walter, the second sun, marmed Catherine, daughter and 
coheiress of Alexander di Chisholin, with whom he got the 
barony of Pitcur, in the pariwh of Kettins, Forfursture, of 
which he had « charter in 1482) The Halyburtons of Fitcur, 
(of waumatterwards, acted a distinguished part in support of 
the Reformation in Scotland m the mxteenth century 

John, seoond Lord Halvburton, marred Janet, daughter of 
Sir William Seton of Seton, by whom he had two sons, Ps- 
tnck and Georg, who both bore thie title. 
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Patrick, third lord, marred Margaret, eldest daughter of 
Patrick, first Lord Hales, but died without issue. George, 
fourth lord, had three sons: Archibald, Patrick, and Andrew 
The eldest son, Arobibald, his , but having 
married Helen, daughter of Shaw of Sauchie, he had a son, 
James, fifth lord, on whose decease, his uncle, Patrick, became 
sixth Lord Halyburton of Dirieton The latter died in 1506, 
leaving three daughters, coheiresses, namely, Janet, marred 
to William, Lord Ruthven; Manon, to George, [ord Home, 
and Margaret, to George Ker of Fawdonside, Roxburghshire. 
The axth lord had a natural son, David Halyburton, in whose 
favour a legitimation passed the great seal, 19th April, 1548. 
The title descended to the eldest daughter, Lady Ruthven, 
and remained in Patnek, her son. Her grandson, Wiliam, 
Lord Ruthven and Dirleton, was in 1581 created earl of Gow- 
rie, and her great-grandson, John, third earl of Gowne, for- 
feited it in 1600, (see Gowntz, Earl of, p. 889,) and thus 
the title of Lord Halyburton of Dirleton reverted to the 
crown. 

The most celebrated of the Hulyburtons of Pitcur, was 
James Halyburton, provost of Dundee at the era of the Re- 
formation in Scotland, and uncle and tutor (or guardian) of Sir 
George Halyburton of Pitcur in 1558, he was one of the 
commissioners sent by the Estates of Scotland to France to 
negociate the marnage of the infant Queen Mary to the dau- 
phin He early joined the lords of the Congregation, and in 
1559, when the queen regent began to persecute the preach- 
ers of the reformed doctrines, she demred hin to apprehend 
Paul Methven, one of the leading reformers, but, instead of 
doing so, he sent the latter a secret message to that effect, 
that he might escape in time. [Calderwood's Hist. vol 1. p 
489 |] He was among the barona who went to St. Andrews 
on the 4th June of the same year, summoned there by the 
earl of Argyle and Lord James Stewart, afterwards the re- 
gent Moray, mm consequence of the perfidious conduct of the 
queen regent towards the reformers. He had the command 
of the troops of the Congregation stationed on the high 
ground called Cupar moor, to oppose the army which the 
queen regent had marched from Falkland on the 18th of the 
same month, and he had so skilfully posted their ordnance ax 
completely to command the surrounding country To avoid 
bloodshed, however, a negociation was entered into, which 
led to a temporary truce. At the burning of Boone, soon 
after, he and his brother, Captain Alexander Halyburton, 
hastened with Knox and other leaders of the reformation to 
prevent acts of violence by the mob, but without effect, an 
the palace and abbey were entirely destroyed. Captain Alex- 
ander Halvburton was killed in a skirmish with the French 
soldiers at Leith in the following November In 1560 the 
provost of Dundee was one of the leading reformers who met 
at Cupar for the purpose of electing commianoners to mest 
the duke of Norfolk at Berwick, to arrange the conditions on 
which Queen Fhzabeth was to send an English army to their 
assistance The instructions given them, signed, among 
others, hy James Halyburton, are inserted in full in Calder- 
wood's History (vol i. p. 578). In 1564 be was one of the 
cnmmussioners appointed by the General Assembly to present 
certain articles against popery to the lords of secret counal. 
In 1565, after ‘the Round-about Raid,” with the earls of 
Murray, Glenoarn, and other leaders of the Reformed party, 
he took refuge in England the queen and Lord Darnlev be- 
ing then too powerful for them. He afterwards fought at 
Langside on the side of the regent Moray In 1570 he as- 
meted the regent Lennox in dispersing the troops of the earl 
of Huntly at Brechin, when he appeared in arms on behalf of 


Queen Mary. In the subsequent skirmishes with “ the 
queen's men,” between Edinburgh and Leith, he was also ao- 
tively engaged. He was with the earl of Morton, the leader 
of the king’s army, when he attacked the lords of the queen's 
faction near Restalrig, on 16th June 1571. At this tame he 
held the rank of colonel, and at a slurmish which took place 
on the evening of the last day of August of that year, he 
was taken prisoner by a party from Leith, who bad driven 
back to the Netherbow gate of Edinburgh a strong force of 
the opponte faction that had gone out to give them battle, 
but appears soon to have regamed his berty In 1578 he 
was one of the commissionera who were directed by the lang 
to hold a conference at Stirling castle, on 22d December, to 
settle the policy of the church, and in 1582, he and Captain 
Wiliam Stewart, brother of the notonous favourite, Colonel 
James Stewart, temporary ear] of Arran, were commismoners 
from the king to the General Assembly which met on 9th 
October of that year He was also one of the king’s com- 
missioners in the Assembly which met 24th Apml 1588. He 
seems for atime to have lost the king’s favour, probably in 
consequence of having joined in the Raid of Ruthven, an, ac- 
cording to Calderwood, he was deprived of the provostship of 
Dundee, after he had held it for thirty-three consecutive 
years, when it was conferred on the earl of Crawford In the 
Assembly of February 1588, he was again one of the king's 
commissioners, and in this and the next Assembly, in August 
following, ho was nominated one of the assessors to the mo- 
derator He died the same year, aged 70, and was interred 
in the South church, Dundee, receiving a public funeral, at 
the expense of the corporation His monument remained 
under the floor of the lateran (the clork’s or precentor's deak) 
on the north side of the pulpit, tall the churches of Dundee 
were destroyed by fire in 1841 

Pitcur was mhented by Agatha Halyburton, wife of the 
fourteenth earl of Morton, whose second son, the Hon Ham- 
ilton Douglas, becaine possessed of it, and according to the 
entail, assumed the name of Halyburton On his death in 
1784, xt went to his aunt, Mary, countess of Aboyne, whore 
recond son Colonel the Hon Douglas Gordon, afterwarda 
Lord Douglas Gordon Halyburton, succeeded to it, and on 
his death in 1841, his nephew, Lord Fredenck Gordon, be- 
came the proprietor, also taking the name of Halyburton , 
being the lineal male heir and representative of that ancient 
family 

A lateral branch of the aame family were the Haliburtons 
of Foderance in the same county, one of whom, Sur George 
Haliburton, was admitted a lord of sesmon 8th November, 
1627, and knighted by Charles the First at Holyrood, on 
14th July, 1688 In the latter year he was appointed a par- 
liamentary commissioner for surveying the laws, and was 
elected premdent of the court for the ensuing session on Int 
November 1642 He was a member of a commusmon for re- 
vising and arranging the laws, passed on 15th March 1649, 
but died soon after 


HALYBURTON, THomas, an eminent divine 
and theological writer, was born in December 
1674, at Dupplin, near Perth His father had 
been for many years minister of the parish of 
Aberdalgy, but was ejected at the Restoration, 
and died in 1682 Thomas accompanied his 
mother to Holland, from whence he returned to 
Scotland in 1687, and, after attending the usual 
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classes at the university, he entered himself a stu- 
dent of divinity. He was licensed in 1699, and 
In 1700 was ordained minister of the parish of 
Ceres in Fifeshire. In 1710, upon the recommen- 
dation of the synod of Fife, he was appointed pro- 
feasor of divinity in St. Leonard’s college, St. 
Andrews, by patent from Queen Anne In his 
inaugural discourse he chose for his subject, a 
work of the celebrated Dr Pitcairn of Edinburgh, 
which contained an attack on revealed religion, 
under the title of ‘ Epistola Archimedis ad Regem 
Gelonem albs Grace reperta, anno mre Christi- 
anw, 1688, A Pitcanno, MD ut vulgo creditur, 
auctore” Profeasor Halyburton died in Septem- 
ber 1712, in his 88th year He distinguished 
himself by his writings against the Deists, but his 
published works were all posthumous They are 


Natural Religion Insuffiaent, and Revealed, necessary to 
Man's Happmess. Edin 1714, 4to. This able and elabo- 
rate performance wns written in confutation of the Dewm of 
Lord Herbert and Mr Blount. 

Memorrs of hus Life, continued by James Watson Edin 
1715, 8vo. With a Recommendatory Epistle by Isaac Watts. 
London, 1718, 8vo. 

The Great Concern of Salvation In three parts. With a 
Recommendatory Preface by I Watts. Edin 1722, &vo 

Ten Sermons, preached before and after the celebration of 
the Lord’s Supper, Edin 1722, 8vo. 

A complete edition of his Works, in one volume 8vo, ap- 


peared in 1886 in Glasgow 


HAMILTON, a surname orginally denved from the lordalup 
and manor of Hambledon in Leicestershire, the seat of the an- 
cent family of Hamilton, the first of whom settled in Soot- 
land m the thirteenth century In the time of William the 
Conqueror, as we learn from the index to Domesday Buok, 
thare were several places in England of the names of Hamel- 
dun, Hameldune, Hameledone, Hameltun, Hameltnne, and 
Humeledune; and difforent families of the name were catab- 
lished in various parts of England, about the time of the 
early Scottssh Haimultons, but there us no reason to suppose 
that any of them settled in Scotland A Wilham de Hamil- 
ton, who belonged to a Yorkshire family, 1s repeatedly taken 
notice of in the Fadera Anglia, from 1274 to 1805, bemg 
employed in various negociations and transactions of impor- 
tance. He was archbishop of York and lord-chancellor of 
England dunng the reign of Edward the First, and one of 
the commussioners appointed by that monarch who met at 
Upsetthngton, near Norham castle, on 2d June 1292, to de- 
termine the claims of the competitors for the Scottish crown 
In Cleland’s ‘ Annals of Glasgow,’ vol 1 p. 484, there 1s in- 
serted the translated copy ef a charter from Maloulm Can- 
more (who reigned between 1057 and 1098) to the masons of 
Glasgow, granting them very ample privileges, one of the 
witnesses to which us designed Andrew Hamilton, bishop of 
Glasgow , but the authenticity of the deed 1s doubted from 
the fact that there were no bishops of Glasgow for a consid- 
erable period after this, the first, according to Chalmers, 
having been John, (preceptor of David I ,) who died in 1147 
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The first person of the name in Scotland that can be relied 
upon was Walter de Hamilton, usually designed Gualterus 
filius Gilberti, or Walter Fits-Gilbert, and from him the du- 
cal family of Hamilton are descended. His father, Sir Gil- 
bert Hamulton, is said to have been the son of Sir Willam de 
Hamilton, one of the sons of Robert de Bellomont, surnamed 
Blanchemaune, third ear] of Leicester, who died in 1190 The 
story told by Hector Boece, Lesly, Buchanan, and others, of 
the first Hamilton who settled in Scotland having been 
obliged to flee from the court of Edward the Second in 1828, 
for slaying John Dospencer, is quite in character with the le- 
gendary ongins of famihes formerly so universal, and is evi- 
dently an invention The fable goes on to state that having 
been closely pursued in his flight, Hamilton and his servant 
changed clothes with two woodontters, und taking the saws 
of the workmen, they were in the act of cutting an oak-tree 
when his pursuers passed. Perceiving lus servant to notice 
them, Sir Gilbert cned out ‘o him“ Through,” which word, with 
the oak-tree and saw through it, he took for hu crest. Sir Gil- 
bert's son, Sir Walter, however, was settled in Scotland long 
before this period. In the chartulary of Pauley he appears 
as one of the witnesses to tho charter of confirmation by 
James, great steward of Scotland, to tha monastery of Pas- 
ley, of the pnvilege of a hernng fishery in the Civde, in 1294, 
and in 1292, and again in 1296, we find him among the bar- 
ons who swore foalty to King Edward the First, for lands 
lying in Lanarkalure and different othor counties. During 
the contest which ensued for the succession to the Scottish 
crown ho adhered to the English or Baliol interest. By Ed- 
ward the Seoond ho was appmnted governor of the castle ot 
Bothwell, and he held that important fortress for the Englwh 
at the period of the battle of Bannockburn He 1s mentioned 
by Barbour as “Schyr Waltre Gilbertson” He seems soon 
after to have been taken into favour with Robert the Bruce, 
as that monarch bestowed on him the barony of Cadyow in 
Lanarkshire, and severul other lands and baronies m that 
county, and in Linlithgowshire and Wigtonshire. He conti- 
nued faithful to King David Bruce, the son of his great ben- 
cfactor, and during hia mmority he accompanied the regent 
Douglas to the relief of Berwick, then threatened with a 
siege by the English He was also present at thc battle of 
Halidon-hill, where he had a command in the second great 
body of the army under the young Stewart. He wis twice 
marned His second wife was Mary, only daughter of Adam 
de Gordon, ancestor of all the Gordons in Scotland He had 
two sons Sir David, and Juhn de Hamilton, who, marrying 
Elizabeth, daughter of Alan Stewart of Dreghorm, got with 
her the lands of Ballencnef, &. Of him are descended the 
Hamiltons of Innerwick, the earls of Haddington, and others. 
Sir Walter had two brothers, Sir John de Hamulton de Roas- 
aven, and Hugo de Hamilton The former hid a charter 
from his nephew, Sir David de Hamilton de Cadyow, of the 
barony of Fingaltoun in Renfrewshire, dated in 1889 He 
was ancestur of the Hamiltons of Fingnitoun and Preston, 
from whom are sprung the families of Airdne and Ellershaw, 
and from the latter are said to be descended the Hamiltons of 
Carnes, and the Hamiltons of Mount Hamilton in Ireland. 

Sir David de Hamilton, lord of Cadyow, was, like hin fa- 
ther, a faithful adherent of David the Bruce, and after that 
monarch’s return from France, he accompanied him 1n all his 
excursions into the northern counties of England He was 
taken prisoner with the king at the disastrous battle of Dur- 
ham, 17th October, 1846, but soon obtained his freedom on 
payment of a heavy ransom He 18 mentioned as one of tne 

Scot, at a mecting of the Estates held at Scone, 
27th March 1371, to settle the succession, when John earl os 
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Carrick was unaniinously acknowledged to be the eldest law- 
ful son of King Robert the Second, and undoubted heir to the 
exewn. He had three sons: Sir David, his successor; Wal- 
ter de Hamilton, ancestor of the Hamiltea of Cambuskeith 
and Grange in Ayrshire, and Alan de Hamilton of Lethberd 
or Larbert in 

The eldest son, Sir David de Hamilton, was knighted by 
Robert the Second, who, m 1877, made him a grant of the lands 
of Bothwell muir He died before 1892 He married Janet 
or Johanetta de Keith, only, daughter end heiress of the gal- 
ant Sir William Keith of Galston, and the ancestrix, not 
only of the noble family of Hamilton but of ther cousins the 
Stewarts of Darnley, from whom James the First of England, 
and the subsequent monarchs of the house of Stuart, were 
hneally descended By this lady he had; with a daughter, 
Flizabeth, married to Sir Alexander Fraser of Cowie and 
Dorea, ancestor of the Frasers, Lord Salton ; five sons, name- 
ly, Sir John, hws successor, George, ancestor of the Hamil- 
tons of Boreland in Ayrshire, William, ancestor of the Hamil- 
tons of Bathgate, Andrew, ancestor of the Hamultons of 
Udston , and John, ancestor of the family of Bardowse. 

The eldest son, Sir John Hamilton of Cadyow, when re- 
turning from France, in 1398, with Sir John Hamilton of 
Fingaltoun, and somo other Scottish gentlemen, was captured 
at sea by the English. Prompt complainta of this breach of 
pubbo faith having been made by the Scottish government, 
King Richard the Seoond issued an order, dated 28th Octo- 
ber 1898, for them to be set at liberty, the ship and cargo 
restored, and the damages made good The following year 
he was one of the Scottish commusioners appointed for re- 
ceiving the oath of King Richard for the fulfilment of the 
truce with Scotland, and, some time after, he was present 
with the duke of Albany on the borders, when he and the 
duke of Lancaster on the part of England, prolonged the 
truce between the two countnes. With a daughter Cathe- 
rine, marned to Sir Willam Balbe of Lammgton, he bad 
three sons, vis. Sir James, his successor, David, ancestor of 
the Hamiltons of Daleerf, Blackburn Green, &c. , and Tho- 
mas of Darngaber, common ancestor of the Hanniltons of 
Raploch, Milburne, Stanehouxe, Neilsland, Torrance, Aiken- 
head, Dechmont, Barnes, &c., an well an of the earls of Clan- 
brassil, and other familen of note 1n Ireland. Thomas de 
Hamilton of Darngaber was ordered to be released out of the 
Tower of London, having been for some time a of 
war The order is dated 13th April 1418, immediately after 
the acorauion of King Henry the Fifth. 

The eldest aon, Sir James Hamilton, and his next brother, 
David, obtained letters of safe-conduct, dated 6th September 
1418, from King Henry the Fifth, to travel into England, 
as far aa the oantle of Calthorpe in Lincolnshire. He was 
one of the hostages for Tames the First, when he was allowed 
to return to Scotland in 1421, and in 1424 he was one of 
chose who went to London as sureties for ther sovereign. 
He had five sons, namely, Sir James, his successor, first Lord 
Hamilton, Alexander, ancestor of the Hamltons of Silver- 
tonhill and Westport; John, designated of Whistleberry , 
Gavin, provost of the collemate church of Bothwell, ancestor 
of the Hamiltons of Orbustoun, progenstor of the Hamultons 
of Dalsiel, Haggs, Monkland, Kilbrachmont, Parkhead, Long- 
harmiston, Barr, &c.; and Robert. 

James, the eldest eon, was created a lord of pariinment. by 
royal charter, on July 8, 1445, under the title of Lord Ham- 
ton of Cadyow In 1449, he was one of the commissoners 
appanted to meet on the borders and renew the truce with 
England. In accordance with the practice of the age amonget 


the great landed proprietors of forming collegiate establish- 
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ments, Lord Hamilton obtained from Pope Sextus V author 
ity to erect the parish chureh of Hamilton (formerly Cadyow) 
Into a collegiate church, and to add to 1t a provost and six 
prebendaries to a former foundation of two chaplainries in the 
said church. A new oburch having been built in 1782, the 
old Gothic fabmc erected by his lordship was pulled down, 
with the exception of one of the ales, which now covers the 
burying vault of the Hamilton family In 1450 he acoom- 
pansed the earl of Douglas on his celebrated tonr to Rome, 
and after their return to Scotland the following year, he went 
with him on a palgnmage to St. Thomas’ tomb at Oanter- 
bary He joined the confederacy wiuch Douglas had formed 
with the earls of Moray, Crawford, and Ross, and in 1452, 
when King James invited that powerful nobleman to the 
fata] conference in Starling castle, he accompanied him to the 
gate; but on attempting to follow Douglas withm it, he was 
rudely thrust back by the porter, and drawing hus sword to 
avenge the msult, hus relation, Sir Alexander Livingston, 
from within held him back with a long hulbert till they got 
the gate made fast. Afterwards, when he heard of the mur- 
der of Douglas, he knew that his being denied entrance was 
done for his safety A frend m the castle, privily conveying 
a pair of spurs to Lord Hamilton, (a hint for him to escape,) 
gave the first intimation to Douglas’ fnends in the town of 
his fate. As he adhered to the earl's brother, Sir James 
Douglas, who succeeded as ninth and last earl of Dougias, 
the king, in November 1454, after ravaging Douglasdale, pro- 
ceeded to Lord Hamilton's lands in Avondale and Clydesdale, 
which he also laid waste He afterwards went to kngland 
to soheit from King Henry the Sixth assistance in men and 
money for Douglas, but although he failed in his efforts ax 
regarded the earl, he obtnined for himself a conmderable sum 
of money with winch, on hin return, he equipped a body of 
800 horse and 800 font. Soon after, the earl, at the head of 
40,000 men, took the field m open rebellion against his sov 
ereign He encamped on the south bank of the Carron, 
about three miles from the Torwood m Stirlingshire. The 
king at the same time advanced from Stirling with an army 
of 80,000 men At this crsis, Bishop Kennedy sent a pn- 
vate measage to Lord Hamilton, offering, in the king’s name, 
a free pardon for all that was past, and great rewards in fu- 
ture, if he deserted Douglas, and submitted to the govern- 
ment. Immediately repainng to that nobleman, as his troops 
were drawing out from the camp, he represented to him that 
as he never would probably again be at the head of a mora 
numerous and well-appointed force, so he never could have a 
better opportunity of fighting the king to advantage, and 
added, that he would find it extremely difficult to keep his 
troops longer together The eurl haughtily replied, “ That rf 
he (Lord Hamilton) was tired or afraid, he might be gone.” 
The same mght, collecting lus kinsmen and followers, Lord 
Hamilton carned them over to the royal camp, and was re- 
ceived hv the king with open arms, but, for the sake of ap- 
pearances, he was sent to Roslin castle for a few days. In 
consequence of this and othor desertiona, the earl of Dougias, 
with two hundred horse, all that remained to him, hastily 
retired to the borders. The following year (1455) he renew- 
ed his depredations on the estates of the royahsts, but being 
overtaken at Ancrum moor in Teviotdale, by a body of troops 
under the earl of Angus and Lord Harmiton, he was routed 
with great lows, and driven out of the kingdom Lord Ham- 
uton subsequently obtained from his grateful sovereign grants 
of extenmve territorial possesmons in Lanarkshire and other 
counties, and among others, of the lands of Fynnart in Ren- 
frewshire, forfeited by the earl of Douglas. In 1455 he was 
appointed one of the commussioners on the part of Scotland 
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to treat of peace, with the Lord Montague and others, on the 
part of England , for which purpose they met at York. He 
was employed again in 1461, 1471, 1472, and in 1474, in 
which last year he was one of the ambassadors extraordinary 
to the court of England. Two years thereafter, he was one 
of the commissioners appomted to meet the plenipotentiarics 
of Engiand to prolong the truce, and to negociate a marnage 
between the Princess Cicely, the daughter of Edward IV, 
and the duke of flothesay, prince of Scotland, both of whom 
were then in their childhood—a union that never took place. 
His name appears frequently in the ‘ Acta Dommorum Con- 
cll,’ as one of these judges, during the years 1478 and 1479, 
in which latter year be died. He was marned, first, to Lady 
Euphemia Graham, eldest daughter of Patnck earl of Strath- 
earn, and widow of Archibald, fifth earl of Douglas and seo- 
ond duke of Touraine, and, secondly, m 1474, to the Prin- 
creas Mary, eldest daughter of King James the Second, and 
widow of Thomas RAoyd, earl of Arran By the former he 
nad two daughters, Liizabeth, inarned to David, fourth earl 
of Crawford, created, by James [II , duke of Montrose, and 
Agnes, married to Sir James Hamilton of Preston, and by 
the latter he had a sun, Janes, 2d Lord Hamilton, and u 
daughter, Elizabeth, manied to Matthew, 2d earl of Lennox. 
He had also several natural sons, but of these only are known 
James de Hamilton, whose name appears in the succesmon 
charter of 1455, Sir Patrick Hamilton of Kincavel, father 
of Patnrok Hamilton, the martvr, (see p. 427), and Jobn 
Hamilton of Bruominil He had also a daughter, marned to 
Sur John Macfarlane, clief of the clan Macfarlane, 

James, second Lord Hamilton and first earl of Arran, was 
held in high estimation by his coumn, King James IV , who 
mude him one of his privy councillors. In 1503 he was sent, 
with some other noblemen, to the court of England, to ne- 
gociate a marriage betwixt the Princess Murgaret, eldest 
danghter of Henry VII, and his royal relative, which was 
concluded the following year On this occasion King James 
made him a grant of the island of Arran, at the same time 
creating him earl thereof, by letters patent, dated 11th Au- 
gust 1503 He also guve lim a charter or communaon of 
justiciary within the island. During the marnage rejoicingy, 
in 1504, Lord Hamilton and the celebrated French kmghit, 
Anthony D'Arcy, better known by the name of the Sieur de 
la Beauté, renowned all over Europe for his martial prowexs, 
tilted together in prosonce of the whole court, and after sev- 
eral tnals, neither could boast of any advantage over the 
oher, “only,” says Sir J Balfour in Ins Annala, “the Lord 
Hamilton, one day at Falkland, was judged to have the hon- 
our, which La Beauté did impute to lus own indispomtion of 
body that day” The same year (1504) he was appointed to 
the command of a force of 10,000 men which James IV sent 
to the asmstance of the king of Denmark, when engaged in 
hostilities with the Swedes and Norwegians. In 1507, with 
the archbishop of St. Andrews, he was sent as ambassador 
to France. On his return through England, the following 
year, acoompanied by us natural brother, Sir Patrick Ham- 
ilton, he was arrested in Kent by Vaughan an officer of 
Henry the Eighth. He was at first treated with distinction, 
bot, on his refnsal to swear fidelity to King Henry, be was 
committed to the custody of a guard. The Englwh monarch 
having sent an envoy to Scotland to vindicate himself, King 
James demred this ambassador to inform his master that he 
Inghly approved of the eari’s conduct in refusing to swear 
fealty to England, addmg, that to obtain the freedom of lus 
kinsman, he would delay the renewal of the Jeague with 
France, if he were released. In June tollowing, the bushop 
of Moray repaired to London again to solicit lis liberation, 
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but without effect, and it appears that he was not set at 
liberty till towards the end of the year During his ressdence 
in England, hus brother, Sir Patrick (whom André of Tou- 
louse, in lus Diary for the year 1508, styles a most famous 
knight,) vanqmshed, in single combat, an Irish gentleman of 
eminent skill in arms. Soon after, the carl was appointed 
to the command of a body of auxiliaries which was sent to 
the asustance of Louis the Twelfth of France, who, for the 
seasonable aid thus rendered him, settled an annual pension 
on the earl for life, beades making him many valuable pre- 
sentr. On his return to Scotland, he was driven by stress of 
weather imto the port of Carrickfergus in Ireland, but the 
inhabitanta of that place having maltreated his men, the 
earl landed a choice body of his saslora, assaulted and stormed 
the town, and gave it up to be plundered. 

During his absence on this expedition, Janes the Fourth, 
with the flower of his nobility, had been alain at Flodden, and 
the queen-mother had been declared regent of the kingdom. 
On her resignation of that office, soon after, an assembly of 
the estates was held at Perth to elect a new regent, when the 
voloas were much divided between the duke of Albany, then 
in France, and the earl of Arran Through the influenca, 
however, of Elphinston, bishop of Aberdeen and Lord Home, 
the former was elected, and Sir Patncek Hanulton and the 
Lyon King at arms sent to France, to notify the election 
to hin. In 1515, after Albany bad tuken prisoner Lord 
Home, whove overgrown power and turbulent dispomtion 
had become dangerous to the state, he committed him to the 
custody of the exrl of Arran, governor of the castle of Edin- 
burgh The latter, who dixhked the regent, was eamly per- 
wuaded by Home to retire with him to the borders, where they 
commenced hostilities, on which he was required to surrender 
Inmself within fifteen days, to avoid being proclaimed a rebel 
as Homo and hia brother had been At the same tame, the 
regent, at the hend of a select body of troops, and s small 
trun of artillery, proceeded to invest the castle of Cadyow, 
the eurl's principal stronghold, and required its immedinte 
surrender His mother, the Princess Mary, aunt of Albany, 
resided at that time in Cadyow castle, and on her solicitation 
the regent consented to pardon Arran, on his returning to lus 
duty, which he accordingly did. In the following ycar, at 
the matigation of the English king, Arran, who still aimed 
at the regency, ansociated with the earls of Glencairn, Len- 
nox, and the mujonty of the noblemen and gentlomon of the 
west, and seized the royal magazines at Glasgow They also 
ecut a body of troopa to take possession of some French ships, 
with supples of arms and ammunition for Albany, which 
had arrived in the Clyde. The vessels, however, had sailed, 
bnt a quantity of gunpowder and other ammunition Innded 
from them, they brought to Glangow, where, lest it night 
full into the hands of their cnomies, the powder was thrown 
into a draw-well The car] of Arran, at the same tune, by a 
stratagem made himeselt master of the castle of Dumbarton, 
expelling Lord Erskino, the governor An accommodation, 
however, between the regent and the leaders of the malcon- 
tents was soon brought about, chiefly through the means of 
Forman, archbishop of Glagguw In 1517, on Albany's de- 
parture for France, Arran was constituted heutenant-general 
and one of the lords of the regency, and, on the murder of 
the Sieur de la Beanté, warden of the marches. In the latter 
capacity he committed to pruson Sir George Douglas, the 
brother of Angus, and Mark Ker, for some misdemeanor, and 
took possession of the castles of Hume, Wedderburne, and 
Langton By the members of the regency he had been elect- 
ed their president, but was, upon all occasions, opposed by 
the earl of Angus. Having, oe 1619, while the plague raged 
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at Edinburgh, conveyed the young king, for greater security, 
to the castle of Dalkeith, he was, on his return to Edinburgh, 
dented entrance by the citizens, on the instigation of Angus, 
and the gates shut against him. His follc.vers and those of 
Angus had a fierce encounter on the High Street of Edin- 
burgh, 80th April 1520, when several were slain on both 
mdes, and the Hamilton party obliged to disperse. Arran 
himself apd Ins son, Sir Jamen Hamilton, fighting their way 
through the melde, retired down a wynd on the north side of 
the High Street, where, finding a coal-horse standing, they 
threw off his burden, and rode through the North Loch, at a 
shallow place, no one thinking of pursuing them that way 
Among thore slain were Sir Patrick Hamilton of Kincavel, 
ulready mentioned, and Sir James Hamilton, younger of 
Preaton In 1528 Arran joined the queen dowager in oppns- 
ing the regent, and after the final retirement of the latter to 
France the following year, he had again the chief direction of 
affairs under the king In 1526, however, on Angus obtain- 
ing the superionty, he retired for a time from court to his 
estates, but on the 4th September of that year, he command- 
ed the royal army against his nephew, the earl of Lennox, at 
the battle near Linlithgow, where the latter was alain by Sir 
James Hamilton of Finnart On the forfeiture of Angus he 
had a charter of the lordship of Bothwell, 16th November 
1528. He died before 21st July 1529 He married, first, 
Reatnx, daughter of John, Lord Drummond, by whom he 
had a daughter, marned to Andrew Stewart, Lord Evandale 
and Ochiltree, whone grandson was the notorious favourite of 
James the Sixth, Captain Jamen Stewart, the titular earl of 
Arran. He muarned, secondly, Elizabeth mster of Alexander 
Tord Horne, by whom he had no weue = It being found that 
this lady's former husband, Sir Thomas Hay, of the familv of 
Yeater, who had gone abroad and was suppored to be dead, 
was alive, a sentence of divorce was pronounced [n 1518. He 
marnod, thirdly, Janet, danghter of Sur David Bethune of 
Creich, comptroller of Scotland, niece of Cardinal Bethune, 
and widow of Sir Thomas Livingston of Easter Wemyss, and 
by her had, with four daughters, two sons, namely, James, 
necond enrl of Arran, regent of Scotland and duke of Chatel- 
herault, of whom a memoir is given afterwards in larger type, 
and Gavin He had also four natural sons and one natural 
daughter The sons were, Sir James Hamilton of Finnart, 
already mentioned, ancestor of the Hamuiltons of Fvandalo, 
Crawfordjohn, Qilkersclengh, &c., Sir John Hamilton of 
Clydeadale, ancestor of the Hamiltons of Samuelston, James 
Hanulton of Parkiull, and John, archbishop of St. Andrews, 
executed at Stirling 1st April, 1570 According to Knox and 
Buchanan, however, the paternity of the last was doubtful 
James, second earl of Arran, and duke of Chatelherault, 
marmed Lady Margaret Dongias, eldest daughter of the third 
earl of Morton, and by her had, with four daughters, four 
ons, namely, James, third earl of Arran, Jobn, marquis of 
Hamilton, Lord David Hamilton, who died without issue in 
March 1611, and Lord Claud, ancestur of the earls of Aber- 
corn, (Marquuses of Abercorn, peerage of Great Britain, 1790 ) 
James, third earl of Arran, sucoeeded his father in 1575. 
fhe dukedom of Ohatelherault, having been resumed bv the 
crown of France, did not descend to him He was in the 
castle of St. Andrews when Cardina) Bethune was assasm- 
nated in 1546, and was detained prwoner there by the con- 
spirators. As his father was the presumptive her to the 
crown, on the 14th Angust 1546, the Estates of the kingdom 
passed an act declanng him to be secluded frum the suoces- 
sion as long as he happened to be in the hands of those that 
coramitted the slanghter of the cardinal, or of any enemies of 
the realm. He was released on the surrender of the conspi- 
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rators to the French, and in 1555, he went over to France, 
where he obtained the onmmand of the Scottish guards. 
Having become « convert to the reformed dootrmes, a plot 
against his life was formed by the princes of Lorraine, but 
entertaining suspicions of the design from some expresmons 
dropped by the cardinal of Lorraine, he hastily quitted France 
m 1559, and on his way home visited the court of Queen 
Ehsabeth. In 1560, the Scottish Estates proposed the earl 
of Arran as a husband to that princess, but with great pro- 
fesmons of regard she declined the alliance. The following 
year, on the arrival from France of Ins own sovereign, Queen 
Mary, he openly aspired to her hand, and on her part she 
showed great partiality for him, but by his most imprudently 
opposing the exercise of her religion, he forfeited her favour 
altogether His love, inflamed by disappointment, gradually 
undermined his reason, and he was declared, by a cognition 
of inquest, to be insane. When his brothers, Lord Johu and 
Lord Claud Hamilton were attainted in 1579, the earl, though 
incapable, from his situation, of oommitting any onme, was 
involved, by a shameful abuse of law, in the common run of 
his house. He had continued to live secluded at the castle 
of Craignethan, under the care of some faithful servants of 
the family, but a party being sent to demand the surrender 
of that fortrena, hus servants, after making what defence they 
could, were furced to yneld, and the earl, with his aged 
mother, the duchess of Ohatelherault, sent to Linhthgow and 
placed under the custody of ene Captain Lambie, the same 
musoreant who insulted Queen Mary on her surrender at 
Carberry Hill, a creature of Morton’s, and a moat inveterate 
enemy of the house of Hamilton Oaptain Jumes Stewart, 
grandson of Lady Margaret Hamilton, already mentzoned, 
was appointed lus tutor, and afterwards, in 1581, under pre- 
tence that he was the lawful heir of the family, he was created 
earl of Arran, [see vol 1 p. 160,] which title he held, along 
with the estates of the Hamilton family, until lis downfall m 
1685, when they were restored to the rightful owner James 
Hamulton, third earl of Arran, died without insue in March 
1609, and was succeeded by his nephew, James, second mar- 
quis of Hamilton 

Lord John, the second son of the regent duke of Chatelhe- 
rault, and first marquis of Hamilton, born m 1682, had the 
commendatory of the nch abbey af Aberbrothwick conferred 
on him m 1541 When Queen Mary was imprisoned in 1567 
he entered into an assomation for endeavouring to procure 
her liberty, and on her escape from Lochleven castle in May 
of the following veir, she hastoned to Hamilton, where, in a 
few days, she was joined by a splendid train of nobles, accom- 
panied by such numbers of followers as formed an army of 
6,000 men. But the defeat at Langside, the same month, 
disconcerted al] the maaaures of her fnendsa. On the death 
of his father in 1575, the family estates devolved on Lord 
John Hz lordship and his brother, Lord Claud, commenda- 
tor of Pasley, suspected of being accessor) to the murder of 
the regents Moray and Lennox, had been included in a 
general bill of uttainder on that account, and in 1579, at the 
instigation of the regent Morton, it was resolved, without 
trial or the examnation of any witnesses, to put it in force 
agunst them. Timely information having reached the 
brothers of their danger, they made ther escape, but the 
castle of Cadyow was besieged and taken, and completely de- 
molushed. The garmson, with ther hands tied behind ther 
hacks, were led prisoners to Stirhng, where thar captain, 
Arthur Hamilton of Merritoun, was publicly executed. The 
whole of the Hamilton estates were cunfisoated, and the most 
ertel and oppressive proceedings chrected against almost all 
the gentlemen of the name, a number of whom fled from ther 
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homes. Lord John Hamilton, disguised as a seaman, retire! 
to France, where he was kindly recerved by the archbishop of 
Glasgow, ambassador at the Frenth court for Queen Marv 

Huw refueal to change his religion lost him the favour of that 
lagoted court, on which he returned to England, and joined 
his brother Lord Olaud, who had found a secure asylum at 
Widdrington, in the north of England, with a relation of the 
earl of Northumb@Hand. In 1585, they returned to Scotland, 
with the other exiled nobles, and being admitted wto King 
James’ presence at Stirling, Lord John Hamilton, in name of 
the others, said, “That they were come, in all humility, to 
beg his majesty's love and favour” The king answered, 
‘* My lord, 1 did never see you before, and must confess that 
of all this company you have been most wronged. You were 
« fathful servant to my mother in my minority, and, when | 
understood not, as I do now, the estate of things, hardly 
used.” They were immediately restored to their estates and 
honours, and in a parliament held at Linlithgow in December 
of the same year, an act of oblivion for nll that was past, was 
solemnly ratified. Lord John was swern a privy councillor 
and made governor of Dumbarton castle In 1587, while the 
unfortunate Queen Mary was under sentence of death, she 
took a ring from her fingor, which she ordcred one of her at- 
tendants to dehver to Lord John Hamilton, and tell him it 
was all that she had left to witness her great sense of his 
family’s constant fidelity to her, and demred that xt should 
always be kept in the family, nv a lasting evidence of her re- 
gard towards them. This ring is still preserved in the 
charter-room at Hamulton palace. In 1589, when the king 
went to Denmark to bring home his young queen, the Princess 
Anne, he nominated Lord John Hamilton lheutenant of the 
three wardenries of the marches, and of the whole of the 
south of Scotland. The queen, on her arnval, was crowned, 
with great pomp, in the abbey church of Holyrood, by the 
earl of Lennox and Lord John. 

In 1698, he accompanied the king in his expedition to the 
north against the popish lords, after the battle of Glenlivet. 
On thw oceamon he claimed the leading of the vanguard, 
which the earl of Angus opposed, alleging that this honour, 
of right, belonged to him, being the ancient privilege of the 
Douglases. The king decided that Lord John should havo 
the command at this time, but that thus should not m any 
manner impugn the nglits and pnvileges of the house of 
Douglas. Lord John sat as one of the jury upon the tral of 
t e earls of Huntly, Bothwell, and Crawford, when they were 
found guilty, and sent to separate prisons. Oalderwood 
[ Hsst., vol. vp. 268] has recorded a cunous oconvorsation 
betwixt the king and Lord John, on the subjcct of the ex- 
communication of the popish lords. Having failed in hus 
efforts with the Edinburgh clergy to prevent the intimation 
of the sentence in that city, Jamos paid a visit to Hamilton 
palace, for the purpose of sounding that nobleman in the 
matter “ You see, my lord,” he said, “how | am used, and 
have no man in whom I may trust more than in Huntly If 
I receive him, the ministers will cry out that I am an apos- 
tate from the religion, —if not, I am left desolate.” “If he 
aud the reat be not enermes to the religion,” rephed his lord- 
ship, “you may receive thom,—if otherwise, not.” ‘T can- 
not tell,” sud his majesty, ‘what to make of that,—but the 
miniaters hold them for enemies Always I would think it 
good that they enjoyed liberty of conscience.” Upon this 
Lord Hamilton exclaimed, “ Sir, then we are all gone! then 
we are aJl gone! then we are all gone! If there were no 
more to withstand them than 1, I will withstand.” The 
king, percerving his servants approach, put an end to the 
conversation by asying, with a smile, ‘‘ My lord, 1 did this to 
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try your mind.” In 1596, when the clergy, preaching against 
the king's government and measures, forced him to leave 
Ldmburgh, Brues and Baleanquhal, two of ther number, in 
name of the othera, invited Lord John, then at Hamilton, 
to repair to Kdinburgh and place himself at their head. 
Hastening to the kmg at Limlithgow, he placed the letter in 
hw hands. He was created Marquis of Hamilton at Holy- 
roodhouse 17th April 1589 So great was King James’ re- 
gard for Inm that he requested him to stand godfather to one 
of his children, and he often visited lum at Hamilton He 
died 12th April, 1604, in his 72d year He marned Marga- 
ret, only daughter of the cighth Lord Glammu, widow of the 
fourth earl of Casmllu, and by this lady, who survived him 
many years, he had two sons, Ldward, who died young, and 
James, second marquis of Hamilton, and one daughter, Lady 
Margaret, the wife of the oghth Lord Maxwell He had a 
natural son, Sir Jobn Hamilton of Lettriok, father of the first 
Lord Bargeny, and s natural duugiiter, Jean, who was con- 
tracted in marnage to Sir Umfra Colquhoun of Luss. 

James, second marqus of Hanulton, born in 1589, suo- 
cevded his father in 1604, and his uncle, the earl of Arran, in 
May 1609, in hin estates and in the hereditary office of sheriff 
of Lanarkshire Besides being made one of the gentlemen of 
the king’s bedchamber, he was on 14th January 1618, ap 
pointed one of the lords of the pnvy council, and lord steward 
of the household, and on 16th June 1619, he was created a 
peer of England by the title of Eur) of Cambridge and Lord 
Innerdale, tatles that had never before beon conferred on any 
but such as were of the blood royal And here it becomes 
necessary to correct an “ historical error” tlt 1s almost um- 
versally held, namely, that after the present royal family the 
house of Hamilton ws heir to the Scottish crown, and of con- 
sequence to the throne of Great Rnitan, ax by the act of 
Union it is for ever provided that whosoever is her to the 
throne of Scotland shall be heir also to the throne of the 
United Kingdom, and erce veraa = Dunng the period of near- 
ly n century (previous to the birth of children of the marnage 
of the Princess Elizabeth, which took place in 1618) the hend 
of the Hamilton family was undoubtedly the next heir to the 
Scottish crown As such, in the year 1642, an act wus 
passed in the Estates of Sootland, by which “all the lordis 
speritualo, temporule, and commuissans of burrow, repro- 
sentand the thre estate of parliament, declarit and declans 
James, earle of Arrane, Lord Ianniton (ancestor of the duke 
of Hamilton) second persown of this realmc, and narrest to 
ancoede to the crown of the samen, falycing of our souirane 
Indy (Queen Mary) and the barns lauchfullie to be gotten of 
ur body” And again, in 1546, as alreuly stated, the three 
entates solemnly recognised the eldest son of the carl of Ar- 
ran as “the third persoun of the realm,” and acknowledge: 
“all his rychtis of suocersionis alswoill of the crowne as of 
others.” The head of the house of Hamilton remained in 
this distinguished position of ‘recond person of the realm,” 
or herr presumptive to the crown, until the birth of King 
James the Sixth interponed a third person between lum and 
the throne. After the dethronement of Queen Bary, tho 
house of Hamulton agnin reverted to its pre-eminence of be- 
ing next har to the crown, and held that high pomtion untul 
the numerous issue of King Jumes the Sixth removed them 
to a dintance in the order of sucerssion By the act of Union, 
confirming previous «¢ts of succession and settlement of the 
crown, it is enacted ‘ that the succession of the monarchy of 
Great Bnitam, after Queen Anne, and in default of usue of 
her majesty, be, and remain, and continue, to the most ex- 
cellent Princess Sophia, (the danghter of the Princess Eliza- 
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of Seotland,) and the heirs of her body, being Protestants.” 
It is under the provisions of this act that Queen Victoria and 
her royal family, as bers of King George tha First, the eldest 
son of the Princess Sophia, now hold the of the United 
Kingdom, and under the same act, in the event of the failure 
of the present royal family, the succession to the crown would 
open up to the next immediate heirs descended of the body 
of the Princess Sophie. These are very numerous. With 
every day, therefore, the ‘historical error” or popular fallacy, 
of representing the noble house of Hamilton as “ after the 
royal family, heir to the Scottash crown,” becomes greater and 
greater Their boast is that they once were the presumptive 
heirs to the ancient kingdom of Scotland, and that they still 
inhent the royal blood of its long line of sovereigns. 

The second marquis of Hamilton, chosen a kmyht of the 
Garter at Whitehall, 9th February 1621, was high commis- 
moner to the Scottish parliament the same yeur, sn which the 
five articles of Perth, so obnoxious tu the presbytenan party, 
were ratified by a majority of 27 He died at Whitehall, 
London, 2d March, 1625, in his 86th year, a few days before 
King James. As he was said to have been powoned by the 
duke of Buckingham, with whom he had some difference, 
three medical men were appointed to examme hisbody Two 
of them declared that he had not been powoned, but the 
third, Dr Egilsham, affirmed that he had, and hemtated not 
to impute the cnme to Buckingham He was obliged in 
consequence to leave England, when he retired to Flanders, 
where he published his opinions in the shape of a pamphlet. 
The marquis marned Lady Anne Cunninghame, fourth daugh- 
ter of the seventh carl of Glencurn Of firm and mascu- 
line spint, this lady, who long survived her husband, distin- 
guished herself on the sde of the Covenanters, her father's 
funily having ever been warm frends of the presbyterian 
interest. In 1683, when her son conducted the English fleet 
to the Forth, to overawe the Covenanters, she appeared 
among them on the shore at Leith, at the head of a troop of 
horse, and drawing a pistol from her saddlebuw, dovlured she 
would be the first to shoot her son, should he presume to land 
and attack hus countryinen and ius country With three 
daughters, the second marquis had two sons, Janes, third 
imarqnia, and first duke of Hamilton, and Wilham, earl of 
Lanark, second duke of Hamilton 





Hamitron, Duke of, a title in the peerage of Scotland, 
conferred, with that of marquis of Clydesdale, in 1648, on 
James, earl of Arran, the elder son of the second marquis of 
Hamilton, and now held by the Douglas family, through the 
marriage of Anne, ducheas of Hamilton, niece and succesvor 
of the second duke, with the earl of Selinrk Of the first 
duke of Hamilton a memoir is afterwards given in larger 
type His grace having only surviving daughters, was suc- 
ceeded by hus brother, William, earl of Lanark. 

William, second duke of Hamulton, was born at Hamilton, 
December 14, 1616, and received his education at the nniver- 
mty of Glasgow He afterwards travelled on the Continent, 
and resided for some time at the French court. On his re- 
turn, 1n 1687, he became a great favounte with Charles the 
First and his queen On the last day of March 1639, he wan 
created a Scottish peer by the titles of earl of Lanark, Lord 
Machanahyre and Polmont, and 1n 1640 was made secretary 
of atate for Scotland. In 1644, he was, by the king's order, 
arrested with his brother the duke, at Oxford, on the false 
representations of their enews. The duke was sent prison- 
er first to Pendennis castle in Cornwall, and afterwards to St. 
Michael's Mount, where, two vears after, he was set at liberty 
by some of the parliament forces. The earl of Larark, who 





was to be sent to Ludlow castle in Wales, made bis escape, 
and went to London, whence he returned to Scotland, where 
he made it clearly appear that, notwithstanding the hard usage 
be had experienced, he continued as steadfast to the cause of 
the king as ever In 1646, when the king put himself mto 
the hands of the Scottish army at Newcastle, he was one of 
the commissioners sent by the Scots Estates to confer with 
his majesty, when he used his utmost endeavours to induce 
Charles to agree to the terms submitted to him, but in vain. 
When his brother marched into England in 1648, he was ap- 
pointed commander-m-chief of the forces in Scotland. Beng 
woon afterwards deprived, by the act of Classes, of all his 
public employments for his adherence to “the Engagement,” 
he retired to Holland, but he had scarcely arrived there, 
when he received the sad intelligence of the execution of his 
royal master, and soon after of that of his brother, whom he 
succeeded in his titles and estates. In 1650 he accompanied 
Charles the Second to Scotland , but was excluded by parla- 
ment from the king's councila, and not suffered to remain 
with his majesty He retired 1n consequence to the island of 
Arran, where he remained till the end of January 1651, when 
he was permitted to go to court, and wag received with much 
distinction by the king. 

When the march into England was decided upon, the duke 
obtained liberty to rawe a troop of horse, and he soon col- 
lected about a hundred men Ue afterwards raised seven 
other troops, who joined the royal army at Moffat, previonsly 
to its entering England, which it did by the western marches. 
At Warmington bridge the royalists defeated General Lain- 
bert, who had been sent against them The duke accompa- 
nied the king on the whole march until they came to Worces- 
ter Here they found thomselves surrounded by an army of 
80,000 men, commanded by Cromwell in person, who, at- 
tacking the royal forcea, met with little rosustance, except 
from General Middleton and the duke of Hamilton The 
duke behaved with uncommon bravery, and charged repeat- 
edly at tho head of his regiment, but he was at last wounded 
and taken prisoner Of this wound hw died, September 12, 
1651, nine days after the battle, and hs remams were in- 
terred in the cathedral church of Worcester 

He had marred in 1688, Lady Elizubeth Maxwell, eldest 
daughter and coheiress of James, earl of Dirleton, and by her 
had, James, Lord Polinont, who died an infant, and five 
daughters, one of whom died young The dukedom of Ham- 
uton, with the titles and estates, devalved on his niece, Anne, 
duchess of Hamilton By Cromwell's act of grace and par- 
don, 1654, Willian duke of Hamilton, deceased, was except- 
ed from all benefit thereof, and his estates were forfeited, 
reserving out of them £400 a-year to his duchess, durmg her 
hfe, and after her death £100 to each of lus surviving dangh- 
ters. The English titles of earl of Cambridge and Lord In- 
nerdale, granted to hws father, the weoond marquu, in 1619, 
with hinitation to the heirs male of hus body, became extinct 
with him, but the Scottish honours of the same, incinded in 
the patent of the dukedom granted to his brother in 1648, 
descended to his niece along with the other titles. 

Anne, duchess of Hamilton, cldest surviving daughter of 
James, first duke of Hamilton, was born about 1686. She 
married Lord Willam Douglas, eldest son of Wilham, first 
marquis of Douglas, born 24th December 1684, and created 
earl of Selkirk, Lord Daer and Shortoleugh, 4th August, 
1646. He was fined £1,000 by Cromwell's act of grace and 
pardon of 1654. On the restoration, in consequence of a pe- 
tition from the duchess, he was created duke of Hamilton for 
life, 12th October, 1660, and at the same time sworn a privy 
councilor His prudent management enabled him in the 
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course of a few years to pay off the accumulated debta with 
which the Hamilton family were at that time burdened , and 
in the parliament of 1678, he distinguished himself by his 
opponition to Lauderdale. He and the other leaders of his 
party went to London, to represent their grievances to the 
king, and received from him full assurances of redress, bat on 
their return to Seotinnd, they found that the parhament was 
dissolved. Thistxcited such popular discontent that the as- 
sasemation ofLauderdale was contemplated, and only averted 
by the advice of the duke of Hamilton He wan agamn in- 
vited to court with his frends, when they requested a heanng 
from the kang, hnt were desired to present their complaints 
in writing, which they dechned, knowing well that the moet 
cautious statement of grevances it was poamble to frame 
would not protest them from tle statute of leasing-making 
In the following year Lauderdale’s opponenta wore displaced 
from council, with the exception of the duke of Hamilton, 
who, however, wan removed in 1676, fur opposing the son- 
tence against Balle of Jerviswood In 1678, the duke and 
thirteen other peers repaired to London, to complain to the 
kong of Lauderdale’s arbitrary proceedings, but as thev had 
left Scotland without permission, an audience was refused 
They were at length heard in presence of the cabinet connec), 
and bemg again required to produce their complaunts against 
Lauderdale in wntmg, which they declined to do withont a 
previous indemnity, the kmg declared ]is fall approbation of 
Landerdale's proceedings On the breaking ont of the insnr- 
rection in Scotland m 1679, the duke and the Scottish lords 
then in London, generously offered to suppress it, without 
arms or the shedding of blood, if the grievances of the people 
were redreased, but therr assistance was rejected § Thiey after- 
wards obtained an audience, and were fully heard on their 
complaints againat Lauderdale, but in tain 

In 1682, after the fall of that unpnneipled minister, jis 
grace was invested with the order of the Garter, and on the 
accession of James the Seventh, he was sworn a privy coun- 
cillor of Scotland, and appmnted one of the commissioners of 
the Treasury He was constituted an extraordinarv lord of 
session, 26th March 1686, and aworn a member of the English 
privy council, 14th Apnl 1687 9 On the arnval of the prince 
of Orange in London the following year, he war elected preni- 
dent at a meeting of the Scottish nobility and gentry then m 
that city, when they framed an address, requesting the prince 
to assume the government and cal] a convention of the 
States at Edmburgh This convention was accordmgly 
held 14th March 1689 The dnke was chosen premdent of 
the meeting which declared the throne vacant, and tendered 
the crown to King Wilham and Queen Alary His grace was 
constituted Jord high commissioner to King William's first 
parhament in the following June, and was also president. of 
the conncil and high admiral of Scotland He was again Ingh 
commismoner to the parhament which met 18th Apni 1693, 
and on 19th December following re-appointed an extraordi- 
nary lord of seasion Ho died at Holyroodhoune, 18th April 
1694, in his 60th year His wife, Anne, duchess of Hamilton, 
survived him till 1717 She remgned her titles in favour 
of her eldest son, the earl of Arran, who was accordingly 
created duke of Hamulton, with the orginal precedency 
They had, with four daughters, seven sons, namely, James, 
fourth duke of Hamilton, Lord William, who died in France, 
without issne, Lord Charles, earl of Selkirk (see Ser KIRK, 
earl of), Lord John, ear! of Ruglen (see Rvarzn, earl of), 
Lord George, earl of Orkney (sec ORKNEY, enrl of), Lord 
Basil (for whom see Sxrxmx, earl of), and Lord Archibald 
| * latter, Tord Arohibald Hamilton of Ricoarton and Par- 
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commussioners of Greenwich Hospital who died Sth Apri) 
1754, wan father of the Right Hon Sir William Hamilton, 
long British ambassador at Naples, of whom a memorr is af- 
terwards given in larger type. 

Of James, fourth duke of Hamilton, and firat duke of 
Brandon in the peerage of the United Kingdom, a me- 
morr ws afterwards given in larger type. He was twice mar- 
ried, and with ax daughters, had three sona. The latter, 
with four of the daughtera, he had by his second wife. The 
sons were, James, fifth duke, Lord Wilham, MP for Lan- 
arkshire, who ched in July 1784, and Lord Anno, so called 
after Queen Anne, hin godinother, an enmgn in the army, 
who died in France in December 1748. By Lady Barbara 
Fitzrov, third danghter of Charles the Second and the duch- 
eas of Cleveland, his grace, then earl of Arran, had a naturnl 
son, Charles Hamilton, born at Cleveland House, 80th March 
1691, during his father’s confinement in the Tower, as after- 
wards related Incensed at the discovery of this intrigne, the 
queon, and the carl’s father, the duke of Ilamilton, made the 
retreat of Lady Barbara to the Continent the pnncipal condi- 
tion of his release from the ‘lower She accordingly with- 
drew to the nunnery of Pontome, where abe died Her son 
was reared at Chiswick by lis grandmother the duchess of 
Cleveland, and afterwards sent to France, where his educa- 
tion was intrusted to the carl of Middleton, secretary of state 
to the exiled monarch He was held in great conaderntion 
bv the court of St. Germans, where he wae atyled count of 
Arran After the death of his father, who was killed um a 
duc] with Lord Mohun, in 1712 he wont to Antwerp, and 
sent a challenge to Gencral Macartney, Mohun's second, but 
it wan not acocpted He subsequently went to Switzerland, 
where he divided his time betwixt the pursuits of alchomy, 
and a frendly intercourse with the karl Marchal of Scotland, 
then m exile. He was the author of ‘Trananctiona dunng 
the ragn of Queen Anne, from the union to the denth of that 
princess,’ published by his son at London in one volume, 
1790, 8vo He died at Pans, 13th August, 1754, aged 04 
and was buned at Montmartre. He had marned in 1787 
Antomette Courtney of Archambaud, by whom he had an 
only child, Charles Hamilton, born at Edinburgh 16th July, 
1738, captain in the service of the East India Company, and 
died at Holyroodhonse Sth April, 1800, aged 62 He was 
the author of ‘The Patriot, a Tragedy, altered from the Ita- 
han of Metastamo,’ London, 1784, 8vo, ‘An Histoncal Re- 
Jation of the Onan, Progress, and Final Dissolution of the 
Government of the Rokilla Afghans, in the Northern Pro- 
vincen of Hindostan, compiled from a Perman MS and ather 
onginal papers,’ Lond 1787, 8vo, ‘Hedava, or Guide, a 
Commentary on the Mussulman I.awna, translated by order ot 
the Governor-General and Council of Bengal,’ London, 1791, 
4 vols. 4to 

Janes, fifth duke of Hanniton, and second duke of Bran- 
don, born about 1702, succeeded Ins father when he was onlr 
ten yearsold He was installed a kmght of the Thistle at 
Holyroodhouse 81st October 1726, and appointed in 1727 one 
of the lords of the Indchamber to King George the Second , 
but resigned that office in 1783, not approving of the mua- 
sures of Sir Robert Walpole’s admiuustration At the gen- 
eral election in 1784, he was a candidate to represent the 
Scottish peerage, in opposition to the court list, and died at 
Bath 8th March 1743, in his 41at year He was thrice mar- 
ned first, to Iady Anne Cochrane, eldest of the three 
heautiful daughters of John fourth earl of Dundonald , sec- 
ondly, to Lhzabeth, fourth daughter of Thomas Strangeways 
of Melbury Sampford, Dorsetshire, and, thirdly, to Anne, 
daughter and co-heir of Edward Spenser of Rendlesham in 
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Suffolk, By his first duchess he had a son, Janes, sixth 
duke of Hamilton, and by his third, a daughter, Anne, coun- 
teas of Donegal, and two sons, Archibald, ninth duke of 
Hanmnilton, and Lord Spencer Hamilton, c-jenel in the guards 
and one of the gentlemen of the bedchamber to the prince of 
Wales, who died 20th March 1791, in his 49th year 

James, sixth doke of Hamilton, and tlurd duke of Bran- 
don, born 1n 1724, succeeded his father in 1748, and was 1n- 
verted with the order of the Thistle, 14th Maroh, 1755. He 
died of inflammation in the chest, caught in hantung, after a 
few days’ illness, at Great Tew in Oxfordshiro, on 18th Jan- 
uary 1758, in his 84th year He marned Elizabeth, sccond 
daughter of John Gunning of Castle Coote, in the county of 
Roscommun, Ireland, one of the three beautiful Misses Gun- 
ning, and by her had e daughter, Lady Elisabeth, countess 
of Derby, James-George, seventh duke of Hamilton, and 
Douglas, eighth duke The widowed ducheas married, sec- 
ondly, 8d March 1769, John, fifth duke of Argyle, and was 
created a peeress of Great Bnituin, 4th May 1766, by the 
title of Baroness Hamilton of Hameldon, in the county of 
Teloester, with the digmty of Baron Hamilton to the hers 
male of her body She died in 1790 

James-George, seventh duke of Hamilton, and fourth duke 
of Brandon, born at Holyroodhonse, 18th February 1755, 
succeeded his father when only three years old. On the 
death of Archibald, duke of Iouylas, in 1761, he became the 
male repreacntative and chief of the :llustrous house of Dou- 
gias, and succeeded to the titles of marquis of Douglas, earl 
of Angus, and lord of Abernethy and Jedburgh Forest. Huw 
gnardians having asserted his right to the Douglan estates as 
male representative of that family, under the belicf that Mr 
Donglas, born at [’ans, son and heir of Lady Jane Stewart, 
sister of the laxt duke of Douglas, was a auppoaititious cluid, 
the protracted Jawsuit, known as “the great Douglas cause,” 
waa the consequence. In ars it was decided in favour of 
the duke of Hamilton, and the clum was again sustained by 
the court of sexsion in Soutland, but on appesl to the House 
of Lords, it was ultimately decided in favour of Mr Donglus, 
afterwards created a peer of the United Kingdom by the ttle 
of Lord Douglas of Douglas (see page 49). Outgrowing his 
strength, the duke of Hamilton died at Hamilton palace, 7th 
July 1769, in his 15th year On his monument in the fam- 
ily cemetery, is a poetical inscription by Dr Moore, (father 
of Sir John Moore,) who had attended his grace to the Con- 
tanent, and realded with Jinn 

Douglas, eighth duke of Hamilton, and fifth duke of Bran- 
don, born 24th July 1756, succeeded hw brother in 1769 
In hw travela on the Continent he was attended by Dr 
Moore, whose work, in four volumes, Svo, entitled ‘A View 
of Society and Manners in France and Italy,’ contains an ac- 
count of their excursion ‘he duke caine of age in 1777, 
when he rawed the 82d regiment of foot, which highly distin- 
guished itself in the American war, and in which he accepted 
a captain's commission, but reugned it in 1779 He had a 
grant of the offices of keeper of the palace of Linhthgow and 
castle of Blackness 25th November 1777, and a further grant 
of the same, with power to appoint deputies, 10th January, 
1778. Having presented a petition to the king for a sum- 
mons to parhament as duke of Brandon, his mayest), after a 
reference to the House of Lords, and the opinion of the twelve 
judges being taken that the 23d article of the Union did not 
debar the creation of peers of Scotland peers of Great Bntan, 
on 11th June, 1782, caused a summons to be issued accord- 
ingly, and bus grace, as duke of Brandon, took his seat in the 
house of peers, of which hus family had been for so many 
years depnved In 1785, he moved the addrew of thanks for 
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the king's speech, and the fullowing year he was mvested 
with the order of the Thistle. In 1798 he was appanted 
colonel of the militia and lord-lieutenant of the county of 
Lanark. He died 2d August 1799, m bw 44th year He 
had marned Elizabeth Anne, sister of Peter, Lord Gwydir, 
but having no issue by her, was succeeded by his uncle, Lord 
Archibald Hamilton, sn all Ins tatles, except that of Lord 
Hamilton of Hameldon in Lecesterslure, which in night of 
bis mother went to hw brother nterine the marquis of Lorn, 
afterwards duke of Argyle. 

Archibald, nmth duke of Hamulton, and sixth duke of 
Brandon, born 14th July 1740, inhented through his mother 
and grandmother, extensive property in the county of Suffolk, 
and in Lancashire, and Staffordshire. At the general eleo- 
tion of 1768, be was elected M P for the county of Lancas- 
ter, but vacated his seat 1n 1772 He died 16th February 
1819 He had marred in 1765, Lady Harriet Stewart, 5th 
daughter of 6th earl of Galloway, and by her, who died in 
1788, before her husband’s accession to the ducal titles, he 
had 8 daughters and 2 sons, Alexander tenth duke, and Lord 
Archibald Hamilton 

The latter, born Murch 16, 1769, distinguished himeelf as 
@ political reformer and as an active and eloquent public 
speaker Chowen, in 1802 MP for Lanarkshire, he con- 
tinued to represent that county till hus death, takmg a pro- 
minent part against the Pitt, Addington, and other Tory 
governments. In 1804 he published a pampliet entitled 
‘Thongiits on the Formation of the Late and Present Ad- 
ministrations,’ contending for a ministry on « broad and firm 
bums, and examining how far that of Wr Pitt answered the 
idea. He invariably endeavuured to correct abuses, and his 
exertions in the cause of burgh reform, mado his naine in his 
time very popular im Scotland. He died anmm. Aug 28, 1827 
His mater, Lads \nne Hamilton, eldest daughter of the 9th 
duke, was the confidential frend and compsnion of Qneen 
Caroline, wife of George IV , and enjoyed no small amount 
of populanty for her adberence to that unfortunate princess, 
She died Oct. 10, 1846 Ludy Charlotte, the next daughter, 
became duchess of Somerset, and died June 10, 1827 Ladv 
Susnn, the voungest, marned her cousin, the earl of Dunmore, 
and died May 24 1846. 

Alexander, 10th duke of Hamilton, and 7th of Brandon, 
the elder son of the 9th duke, born Oct. 8, 1767, in early life 
ujpunt many years in Italy, where he acquired connderable 
tasto in the fine arta. In 1801 he returned hoine, and the 
fullowing year he was appointed culonel of the Royal Lanark- 
shire mulitia, and lord heutenant of that county Till he 
reached the advanced age of fifty-two, he bore the courtesy 
title of marquis of Douglas and Clydesdale At the general 
election of 1803 he was elected M P for Lancaster, but on 
28th May 1806, he was appomted Brtush ambaseador at St. 
Petersburg, under the admimistration of Charles James Fox, 
then for a short time pnme minister On this occasion he 
was sworn a member of the privy council On 4th November 
of the same year he was suinmoned by wnit to the house of 
peers as Barun Dutton in Cheslure, one of bis father’s titles. 
In 1807 the Wlug administration went out of office on the 
Roman Catholo question, when he resigned the Rusman em- 
bassy, and after having made an excursion through great 
part of Russia and Poland, he returned to Scotland the fol- 
lowing year In 1819 he succeeded his father His energies 
after this period were devoted pnncipally to the improvement 
of his estates, and the embellushinent of his princely palace of 
Hamilton Beades mhenting two dukedoms, a Soothsh and 
un English one, he assumed the title of duke of Chatelherault in 
Franve At the coronationa of William IV and Queen Victor, 
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he officiated as high steward. In 1886 le was elected « 
kmght of the Garter He was also a tellow of the royal 
society, and of the antiquanan socety, and president of the 
royal society of Scotland. He likewise held two marquisates, 
three earldoms, and eight baronies. He never took any pro- 
minent part in politics, bat generally gave fis votes to the 
whig party A trait of private generosity us related of hin 
whioh was highdp honourable to his character His father, at 
his death, had left all hw personal property to his second 
voungest daughter, the duchess of Soinerset, to the exclusion 
of Lord Arolnbald Hamilton The duke, on being informed of 
this, immediately presented hw brother with £20,000 His 
grace died in 1862, aged 66 On April 26, 1810, when 438 
years of age, he marned Susan Euphenila, youngest daugiiter 
of Mr Wallum Beckford of Fonthill Abbev, author of ‘ Va- 
thek,’ and grand-daughter of the celebrated London alderman 
of that name Her grandinother was Lady Margaret Gordon, 
of the Aboyne fainily, and her mother was a Hamilton The 
insue of this marmage was a son, the 11th duke, and a 
daughter, Lady Susan Harnet Catherine, who was marned 
Nov 27, 1882, to the earl of Lincoln (Sth duke of Newcastle), 
to whoin ale had 4 sons and 1 dr , but was divorced in 1850 

Willuan Alexander Anthony Arelibald, 11th duke 0! 
Hamilton and 8th of Brandon, born Feb 15, 1811, studied at 
Oxford, B.A. 1882 He m. in 1848 the princess Maury 
Amelia Elizabetl: Caruline, (born 1818,) daughter of the grand 
duke of Baden, and cousin-german of Napoleon 111, emperor 
of the French, issue, 2 sons and a daughter, viz, 1) William 
Alexander Lows Stephen, marquis of Douglas und Clydesdale, 
born in 1845, 2 Lord Charles George Archibald, born m 1847, 
8. Lady Maria Victona, born in 1850 His grace 1s hereditary 
keeper of Hulyrvodhouse, preuner peer of Scotland, and knight 
maruchal of Scotland, 1846, uppomted lord leutenant ot 
Lanarkshire and culonel of its militia, 1852 

The dukes of Haunilton have never relmquished their nght 
to the title of duke of Chatelherault, in France, conferred on 
the Regent earl of Arran in 1646. he title also cliumed 
by the marquis of Abercorn, as mule representative uf the 
house uf Hanulton 





The most ancient cadet of the houre of Hanulton is the 
family of Hamilton of Preston, East Lothian, and Fingalton 
Renfrewshire, which possessex a baronetcy of Scotland und 
Nova Scotia, conferred in 1678, on Sir William Hasmilton, born 
in 1617 the 18th from the onginal progenitor of thisline He 
was the son of Sir Thomas Hamilton of Preston, whose signa- 
ture to the Covenant uf 1638 u found on one of the few copies 
of that national compact that have excaped the ravages of 
tine. J.seut.-col in the army which, in 1600 was ranxed to 
oppose the Engluwh invasion that followed on the arnval of 
Charles IL. in Sootland, Sir Chomas was present at the 
battle of Dunbar After that defeat lis estates were plun- 
dered and his castle of Preston burnt, hus charter chest, con- 
taining all his family papers and tatle-deeds, bung consumed 
His sacrifices and exertions in the rvyal cause, with bus sub- 
sequent services and sufferings, are curnmemorated at length 
in the records of the Soottwh parliament, At the battle of 
Worcester in 1661, he also distinguished himself He died in 
1672, leaving two sons, Sir William and Sir Robert, and a 
daughter, Janet, wifo of the celebrated Alexander Gordon of 
Karlston, (see p. 825,) whuse persecutions she shared Jer 
religious meditations in the solitary dungeons of the Bass, 
have been frequently republished under the title of ‘ Lady 
Eariston’s Soliloquies.’ The baronetcy was conferred on the 
elder son, on 5th November, 1678, for the services of lus 
father at Iunbar and Worcester Str Willam, Ist barunet, 
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maintained the principles, political and religions, of his family, 
being a presbyterian and a Whig, though he was wholly ad- 
verse to the extravagances and enthusiasm of his brother 
Robert, the leader of the extreme Covenanters He even ac- 
companied the duke of Monmouth when marching to quell 
the insurrection headed by his brother His undisguused op- 
postion, however, to the arbitrary measures of the court ex- 
posed him to the hoatilitv of the ruling faction, and, pro- 
ceeding to Holland, in 1681, he joined the Scottwh and Enj- 
lish malcontents assembled at the Hague. In 1685 he sc- 
companied the eurl of Argyle in hia descent on Scotland, and 
ufter the failure of that .l-starred enterprine, he escaped a 
second time into Holland He held a high command in the 
army of the prince of Orange in the expedition to England 1 
1688, but died at Fxeter, of a sudden illness, winle the troops 
were on the march to London, in Noveinber of the same year 
As he left no inale issue, he was succeeded in the title and 
representation of the faimily by his bruther, Sir Robert. 

Sir Robert Hamilton, 2d bart., a mgid Covenanter, was born 
11 1650 He was educated under Bishop Burnet, at the univer- 
sity of Glasgow, and according to the testumony of that author, 
(Aust. of Aus own Temes, vol 1 p 471,) was, while at college, 
a sprightly youth of great promise. When the Presbytenans 
of Scotland, goaded to desperation by the oppression and 
tyrauny of the Government, at length rose in arms in defence 
of their civil and religious Libertiea, Roburt Hamilton at once 
placed himwelf at their head, and commanded the forces of the 
Covenanters with great intrepidity in the victory of Drumclog, 
und the discomfiture of Bothwell Bridge in June 1679 
Laing, in his Account of the Western Insurrection, errone- 
ously etyles Hamilton a preacher 

After the defeat at Bothwell Bndge, Hamilton avoided the 
consequences of lis attainder und condemmuation by retiring 
into Holland, and, slong with hin brother-in-law, Gordon of 
Lariston, he acted as commisnoner in behalf of the “*Umted 
Societies,” whom he greatly assisted by lin influence im ob- 
taining for them the countenance and support of the oonti- 
nentul churches. He resided principally at Holland tll the 
Revolution of 1688, when he returued to Scotland His at- 
tainder being reversed, he sucoeuded on Ins brothers death, 
in November of that venr to the represeutation and honuun 
of the familv, but as we learn from hin own letters and his 
biographer (in Scots Worthses,) he could not, without violence 
to his notions of rehgious obligation, “ acknowledge an un- 
covenanted sovereign of these onvenanted nations,” and he 
constantly refused to prefer anv claim to lis brother s estates, 
ag auch a proceeding would have neonssanly ivolved a re- 
cognition of tl« title of the prince and princesas of Orange to 
the crown of Scotland. At the same time being unmarned 
he contented bimeelf with privately securing the entuled 
nettlement of the family inheritance on the issue of lis 
brother's eldest daughter, who hud been married to the eldest 
son of Sir Tames Onwald 

Sir Robert Hanulton’s well-known sentiments in religious 
matters, with the intemperate avowal of his opinions, soon 1- 
volved him in new troubles, Being suspected, with some 
show of reason, of liaving beon the author of the Declaration 
published at Sangquhar, August 10, 1692, he was soon after 
arrested at Furlston, and dotained a prisoner in Edinburgh 
and Haddington for nearly exght months During this tne 


terval be was frequently brought before the privy council, 
but, though he declined ther jurisdiction, and refused to 
answer the questions put to him, or take the oath of alleg- 
ance, or in any way acknowledge the authority of Wall un 
and Vary, or enter into any obligation not to rise against 
their government, he waa at length set at liberty in May 
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1698. From this period he was permutted to tesutv, with- 
out further official molrstation, agmnst the backelidings 
beth in church and state; and ins biographer (Scot 
Worthies) informs us bat he was, during 42 life, the prin- 
cipal stay and comfort of that afflicted remnant, who alone, 
aiid the general defection of the times, contmued faithful in 
their adherence to Christ and his covenanted cause. He died 
unmarried, October 20, 1701, aged 51 years. 

The representation and honours of the family devolved on 
Robert Hamilton of Airdne, Lanarkslnre, fifth in the male line 
from John, 2d son of Sir Robert Hamilton of Preston, 2d of 
that name Horn in 1650, with his cousin, Robert Hamilton 
of Preston, bis nnmediate predecessor, he was implicated in 
the western rebellion of 1679, and after the defeat at Bothwell 
Bndge, was, with several of his domestica, arrested and car- 
ried prisoner to Edinburgh, bat bv the wterest of lus frends, 
liberated, after u month's confinement, on giving security 
‘not to rise in arms aginst his majesty or his authority” 
He died January 16,1702 He had 4 sons Robert, lis suc- 
oewsor; Jobu, and James, whose male issue failed in the first 
generation, aud Thomas, professor of anatomy and botany in 
the university of Glasgow, whuse grandson ultimately suc- 
ceeded to the representation of the family 

Robert, the eldest son, embarked in some unfortunate 
speculations, which obliged bim tu alienate « great part of 
what remained of the family estates, und the last frag- 
nent of his inhentance was sold, after his death, dunng 
the minority of Ins eldest son Kv his wife, Mary, daughter 
of John Burd of Cragton, he had 8 sons, Willian, John, and 
Robert, who suoceasively represented the family, and all died 
uuimarned, and 2 daughters, Gnzelda, wife of John Arnot, 
Kag , and Mary, who marned Thomas Cochrane, M D 

On the death of Robert, the youngest wun, at St. Helena, 
in 1799, on his return fruin China, the representation of the 
family devolved on Wiluam, grandson of Professor Thoinas 
Haimilton, above mentioned 

This Thomas Hamilton married Isabella, daughter of Dr 
Wilham Anderson, professor of church history in the university 
of Glasgow, and had a son, William, an eminent surgeon and 
lecturer on anatomy, born in that aty July 81,1758 He 
was educated in jis native city, and touk his degree of M.A 
in 1775 After studying for the medioal profeauon at Edin- 
bargh under Cullen and Black, he proceeded to London for 
further improvement. His zeal, application, and regulanty 
of conduct, recommended him tu the notice of Dr Wilham 
Hunter, who invited hin to reside with him, and mtrusted 
him with the important charge of his dusecting room. Soon 
after, he returned to Glasgow, to asst lus father in lis 
lectures, aud in 1781, when the latter resigned his chur, he 
was appointed his successor On his father's death in 1783, 
he succeeded also tu his cxteusive practice In 1783 he 
marmed Elisabeth, 2d daugiiter of Willam Stirling, Esy , 
heir inale of the ancient fumily of Calder, and bv her had two 
aons, Sir Wuliam, and Thoinas, « captain in the army (see 
page 446). He died March 18, 1790, mm the 82d year of ls 
age. A memootr of hus life, by Professor Cleghorn, is inserted in 
the Transactions of the Royal Somety of Ldinburgh tor 1792 

The elder son, William, suoneeded to the representation 
and baronetcy of the family On July 24, 1816, he was re- 
toured har male in general to Sir Robert Hamilton, 5th of 
that name, and was the 24th male representative of Sir 
John Fits-Gilbert de Hamilton, of Russavon and Fingalton, 
9d won of Sir Gilbert, the founder of the huuse of Hamuiton in 
Scotland. He thus resumed the baronetcy, after its having 
been in abeyance since the death of the 2d baronet in 1701 
A wemoir of Sur William Hamilton, professor of logic in the 
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university uf Edinburgh, and one of the first metuphysiclans 
in Europe, is given at page 446 in larger type. 

On his death, May 6, 1856, he was succeeded by his eldest 
son, Sir Willem, 4th baronet, born Sept. 17,1880 After 
being educated at Edmburgh and Addiscombe, he became a 
hentenant in the Bengal Artilery, being employed as assist- 
ant civil engineer, publio works department, Punjaub. He 
marred Oct. 15, 1856, Elisa Marcia, eldest daughter of Major 
Barr, Bengal Horse Artillery His next brother, Hubert, who 

advocate at the Scottish: bar in 1860, was born i 1854. 

The patent of barunetey 1s 1n remainder to the hears male 


general. 


The family of Hamilton of Airdne, was founded by John, 
2d son of Sir Robert Hamilton, 7th representative of the 
house of Preston, by his first wife, Margaret, daughter of Sir 
John Mowat of Stanchouse. He marned before 1508, Helen, 
daughter of Archibald Crawford, of Ruchsulloch, hereditary 
bailie of the Monkland, and had 2 sous, Methusalem, his 
successor, and William Kducated in Glasgow University, he 
repeatedly appears with his brothers, Robert, Patrick, and 
James, as procurator for lus father and other relatives, in 
actions before the lords of council, in 1507 and 1508. 

I'he elder aon, Methusulem, died after 1564, his eldest son, 
John, having predeceased lim in 1561, 

His 2d son, Gavin, succeeded hin Jake most gentle- 
men of the Hamilton name, he supported the cause of Queen 
Mary He was engaged in the celebrated capture of the king's 
party i Starling in 1571, aud was compelled to produce 
guarantees tor hus obedience in 1572 and 1578. He mamed 
in 1567, Isabella, daughter of James Robertson, of Krnock, 
asue 4 sons and a daughter He died Aug 17, 1591 

His eldest son, John, born in 1569, marned Janet, daughter 
of Robert Hamilton of Torrence, and had 2 sons and 8 daugh- 
tera. The elder son, John, having predeceased him, without 
wsue, in 1641, he was succeeded, on lis death mn 1648, by lis 
younger son, Gavin 

Thw gentleman was appointed, in 1649, parliamentary com- 
missioner of war for the county of Lanark, and he acouin- 
panied Willum, duke of Hamulton, and his kinsman, Sir 
Thomas Hainiulton of Preston, in the unfortunate expedition 
into England under Charles IL in 1651 His entate, like the 
fortunes of most other gentlemen of his name, was deeply in- 
volved by bis ezertions in the double cause of the covenant 
and king. Gavin Hamilton marned Jane, daughter of Robert 
Montgomery, of Huslehead, by Jaue, daughter of Sir James 
Hanulton, of Preston, and died Dec, 29, 1687 His widow 
survived him for many years; and the male we of her family 
having become extinct, about the conclusmon of the century, 
that ancient branch of the house of kylinton is now ex- 
clumvely represented by her descendanty as heirs of lune. 
Gavin Hamilton had two sons, Robert and William, of the 
latter of whom afterwards. 

Robert, the elder son, in 1688 made up titles as heir to his 
tather, and, in 1695, he obtumed an act of parhament in bis 
favour, “fur the holding of « weekly market and four yearly 
fairs in his town of <irdne.” He succeeded to the represen- 
tation of the family, after the death of his cousin, Robert 
Hamilton of Preston, m 1701, as above mentioned. 

Gavin Hamilton of Airdrie’s 2d son, William Hamilton, 
D D, born in 1675, was baptized at a conventicle. In 1694, 
he was ordained minister of Oramond, and in Oct. 1709, was 
appointed professor of divinity in the university of Edin 
bargh In discharging the duties of this chair he pecuharly 
endeared himuelf to the students under his care by his kind- 
ness, candour, and affability, aud after aoquinng the highest 
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reputation among his contemporaries for prety and theo- 
logioal erudition, and distingwehing himself as a leader in 
the government of the Chureh of Scotland, he was appointed 
prinerpal of the university He died Nov 12, 1782, leaving 
a numerous family 

One of lus sons, Gavin Hamilton, was an emiment poblisher 
in Edinburgh A man of fine taste and Ingh Iiterary and 
scientific attainments, he occupied a prominent place in Edin- 
burgh society At the time of the Porteons Mob in 1786, he 
was junior baile of the city, and while on duty on that event- 
fal night, he rece:ved a message from a married aster, in the 
neighbourhood, intimating that she had something particular 
to cummunicate. Supposing it to be of public importance, he 
made his way through the crowd and went to her house On 
nus arrival, his sister locked the door, and anid she would not 
let him out again, to which he sternly replied, “ Madam, 1 
must be on duty to-night, and if you will not let me out at 
the door, I will jump the window ” Seeing hin so determined 
she unlocked the door, and he resumed hus station at the 
prison gate, where he narrowly escaped being killed by a blow 
from a Lochaber axe. In 1740 he was again in the magis- 
tracy, and risked hie life in quelling a meal mob in the village 
of the Water of Leith, where the public grananies of the aty 
of Edinburgh are altuated There wie « famine in Sootland 
at the tine, and the people were ferocious from want. 

In 1745, he was senior bulie of Edinburgh, and the lord 
provost, Stewart, being a Jacobite, Mr Hamilton, as a staunch 
snpporter of the reigning family, was often exposed to jeopardy 
in the discharge of the important duties entrusted to him 
By bis wife, Helen, daughter of James Balfonr, of Pilng, he 
had a large family A memoir of his 8th son, Dr Robert 
Hamilton, the celebrated muthematician, mw given in larger 
type at page 444 of this volume. 

Bathe Gavin Hamilton's brother, Robert Hamilton, DD, 
born at Crumond, May 19 1707, 4th son of Principal Willian 
Hamilton was ordained inmuster of jus native parish April 4, 
1781 = In 1736, he was appomted minister of Lady Yenter a, 
Edinburgh, and in 1754 professor of divimity ink dinburgh 
nniversitv, when he gave up Lady Yester’s. He wan also 
dean of the order of the Thistle. He was respected for his 
sterling good sense and sound principles, and fur lus steady 
oppomtion to the infidel spint of the age, encouraged as it 
was by the popular writings and attractive manners of David 
Hume. He was known to lament the court paid to that 
e' unent autbor by sone of hw brethren of the clergy, anying 
they were misled by the pride of literarv talent. Dr Hranl- 
ton marned Jean, daughter of John Hav, Ksaq , of Hayston, 
Perthshire 

His son, Dr James Hamilton, was an eminent phymcian 
in Edinburgh He was born m 1749, and educated nt 
the High School there After taking hin degree at the 
university, he spent some years on the Continent. Elected 
one of the physicians to the Royal Infirmary of the Scottish 
capital, he afterwards obtained, in succeamon, the name office 
in George Heriot'’s Hospital, the Merchant Maiden, and the 
lrades Maiden Hospitals in that city and held these sppoint- 
ments for upwards of fifty years. Jn the two first mentioned 
hospitals his portrait 1s preserved. A full length etching of 
him, in the costume of the old achool, with three cocked hat, 
whseh he always wore, 19 also given im ‘Kay's Edinburgh 
Portraits.” He was the author of a valuable and eleguntly 
written medical work, entitled, ‘Observations on the Utulity 
and Administration of Purgative Medicine in Several Dis- 
euses;’ the 8th edition of whih ‘ Revised and Improved by 
the Author, with a Chapter on Cold Bathing. Considered in 
its Turgative Fffect, was published in 1826) 0 (Dr Hamilton 
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died at Edinburgh in 1885 His alster, Grize]l Hamilton, 
marred Benjamin Bell, Kaq , surgeon in that city, of whom 
a memoir is given in larger type at page 278, vol. i of this 
work. 

Gilbert Hamilton, D D , a younger son of Principal William 
Hamilton, born May 16, 1715, was ordained muster of Cra- 
mond, May 1, 1787, as successor to his brother Robert. He 
was & man of an accomplshed mind, deeply embued with the 
charms of poetry, and « great lover of the classics and 
general literature. He was so much attached to hws pansh 
that he would not remove from it, although solicited to accept 
of acharge w Edinburgh He marned Margaret, daughter of 
John Craigie, Esq, of Halbill and Duambarme, by Susan, 
daughter of Sir Johu Inglis, of Cramond, and died in May 
1772, leaving Sdaughters 1st, Anne, Mrs. Dinwiddie, mother 
of Gilbert Dinwiddie, Esq , deputy commusary general, 2d, 
Susan, wife of Alexander Anderson, Esq, of Kingask, and 
mother of Mayor Anderson, of Muntrave, pansh of Scoome, 
hifeslure, 8d, Mary, died unmarried 

Prncipal Hamilton’s daughter, Anne, wife of Rev Mr 
Horsley, an English clergyman, was mother of Dr Samuel 
Horalev, bushop of St. Asaph 

The Hamiltons of Silvertonhill, Lanarkshire, a familv in 
porneanion of a baronetcy of Nova Scotia, are desowoded from 
Alexander de Hamilton, 2d son of Sir James Hamilton, do- 
minus de Cadsow, and are therefore next to the Abercorn 
family in the male representation of the house of Hamilton 
Thi Alexander de Hamilton had a chartor, in 1449, from 
Alexander, earl of Crawford, wherein le was styled ‘ Alex- 
ander de Hanulton, of Qulutecamp, afterwards of Silverton- 
hill” He had also a charter of a piece of land adjoming the 
estate of Westport, Linlithgowshire, sold to hin by a person 
of the name of Wilde, a burgess of Linlithgow In a charter 
of settlement of the Hamilton estates, granted to jus brother, 
the first Lord Hamilton, of date Oct 28, 1465, he was called 
next in succession after bis brotbor’s dauz)iter, Ldizabeth, and 
his natural sone. He appears to have left two sons, James 
and William, a.ucestor of the Hamuiltons of Westport 

James, the elder son, im a charter of nettlement of the 
Hamilton extates granted to James, Ist earl of Arran, of date 
January 16, 1512 18, was called next m succession, after Sir 
James Hamilton, of Fynnart, Patnck Haimuton, of Kiucavil , 
and John Hamilton, of Brumelull With lis wite, a daughter 
of the family of Douglas, he got the lands of Newton, in the 
barony of Drumsargard. He had a non, Juhu, demgned of 
Newton, and a daughter, marned io James, Viscount Teviot 

John Hamilton, the son, marned a daughter of Sir Jobn 
Somerville, of Quodqulan, and hud a son, Andrew, and a 
daughter Margaret, wife of Arelubald Hamilton of Raploch 
He died, acoording to Crawford, m 1635 

His son, Andrew, who predeceased hun, had 8 sous, An- 
drew, Alexander, tutor of dulvertoninil, who carned on the 
line of this family, and Jolin, of Cubardy 

Andrew, the eldext son, succeeded hin grandfather Ina 
charter of settlement of the Hamilton estates, granted to the 
duke of Chatelliernult, of dute Sep 15, 1540, he was called 
next in succession after David Hamilton, of Bramehill He 
inarned a daughter of James Hamilton, of Stanehouse, and 
died in the beginning of the reign of Queen Mary, leaving an 
iifant son, Andrew 

Tins Andrew Hamilton of Silvertouhill, was carefully 
educated under the guardianship of his uncle, Alexander 
He married flspeth, a danghter of Baile, of Carfin, and 
had several cliluren, who ull predeceased hin but one son 

The son, Frincis Hamilton, of Silvertonhull, is dexenbed as 
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Laving been “s very enthusiastic, wrong-headed man He 
“ancied himself bewitched by Dame Isobel Boyd, Lady Bla, 
which appears by several extravagant petitions to parliament 
from him in 1641. He died not long this, having 
greatly squandered away tle fumily estate, and, as he never 
was marned, the representation devolved on the descendants 
of hia grand-uncle, Alexander” (Anderson's Historical and 

Hemows of the House of Hamilton, page 878.) 

Alexander Hamilton, tutor of Silvertonhull, got from his 
father the lands of Goslingtuun, which for sometime continued 
to be the title of his family He bad 2 sons, Sir Andrew, 
and Jobu, mentioned in the hst of the Hamultons, ceca 
1570 Alexander s latter will and testament 1s dated at New- 
ton, August 81,1547 Siu Andrew, his son, and Catherine 
his spouse, were appointed his successors. 

The elder son, dir Andrew Hamilton, of Goshngtvun, was 
a faithful and loyal subject of Queen Mary, by whom he was 
knighted He was at the battle of Langside, for which he 
was forfeited, but had his possessions restored to him, by the 
treaty of Perth, in 1572 He died in 1592, leaving 8 sons, 
Ist, Sir Robert, 2d, James Hamilton, of Tweediesyde, who, 
for his attachment to the interests of the Hamilton famuly, 
was obliged to take refuge in England, but returned from 
exilo in 1585, 3d, Andrew 

Sir Robert Hamilton, of Goslingtoun, the eldest son, marned 
Ehsabeth, daughter and sole heiress of Sir Wilhum Bulhe, of 
Provan, lord president of the court of session, and bad 6 
sons, and one danghter Sur Robert died m 1642 

His eldest son, Francis, having predeceased him, he was 
succeeded by his 2d son, Edward, designed first of Balgray, 
afterwards of Silvertoninll He had a charter, under 
the great seal, dated July &, 1685, of the lands of Tweedie, 
Goslingtoun, Provan, &., containing an ental, first to himself, 
and the heirs inale of his body, which fuling, to Robert 
Hamilton, his brother, and the heirs male of lus body, which 
failing, to his next brother, James, a merchant burgess of 
Glasgow, who died in 1655 = In this charter there are sume 
lands mentivned which had been evicted from I} rancus Hamil- 
ton of Silvertonlull by John Crawford, and agun acquired by 
Edward, all which are now confirmed to him, and he acoord- 
ingly took the title of Silvertonlall, which xfterwards con- 
tunued to be that of the fanuly By lus wife Marion, daughter 
of Mure of Caldwell, kKdward had 2 sons, Sir Robert, and 
John, and 2 daughters, Jean, murned to the laird of Minto- 
Stewart, and Chnstian He died in 1649 

The clder son, Sir Robert Hamilton, of Silvertonlill, was a 
steady adherent of Charles L, by whom he was created a 
baronet of Sootland and Nova Scotia about 1646. He mar- 
ried Hon Anne Hamilton, 2d daughter of John, Ist Lord 
Belhaven, and had 2 sons, Sir Robert, and Thomas, who died 
in Franve, and 4 daughters § Int. Margaret wife of Jobn, 
eldeat von of Rubert Hamilton of Pressmannan, her materual 
gtandiuther, Lord Belhaven, settled on them the estate of Biel, 
and resigned his title in favour of Juhu Hamilton, who, of 
course, became 2d Lord Bellaven, on bis death in 1679 
2d, Anne, armed to Sir William Crayne, of Garnie, without 
ivsue. 8d. Elisabeth, married to Jolin Livingstone, Eng , « 
captain of dragoons, whose son, James, marred « daughter of 
Su James Fouls of Colinton. 4th, Mary Sir Robert sold 
the lands and barony of Provan to the aty of Glasgow in 
1652, and otherwise encumbered his fortune. 

His elder son, Sur Bubert, 2d baronet, was a colonel in the 
army He was likewise for sume time m the service of the 
States of Holland He alev greatly dilapidated the family 
estate, and died m 1708. He was twice marned, lst, to 
Amelia Cathenne Van Hettingen, a lady of Fresland, aud, 





2dlv, to Isobel, daughter of John Hamilton of Boggs. By 
hus first wife Le had 4 sons and 2 daughters, and by his 2d, 
one daughter The sons were, lst, James, who entered the 
army, and was killed in action while yet very young; 2d, 
Sir John, 8d, Willuwm, an officer in the Dutch service, who 
had a son, Jobn, lieut.-col. of Holstein’s regment, Robert, « 
captain im the army; and William, a major wm the Dutch 
guards, 4th, George. 

Hw 2d son, Sir John, 8d baronet, lived some time at Hull, 
Yorkshire, and afterwards in the wland of Jersey, and died 
in 1748. With two daughters he bad 2 sons, Sur Robert, and 
George, a youth of great spirit, who for his zeal, ment, and 
good behaviour at Quebec, &., was appomted « captain in 
the Royal navy, and died at Halifax in 1768, without issue. 

The elder son, Sir Robert, 4th baronet, was a Leut.-gen im 
the anny, and colonel of the 108th foot, a regunent reduced 
at the pence in 1763, when he was uppointed colonel of the 
40th He was twice marned, but had usue only by lus first 
wife, Mary, daughter of William Pier Willuins, Esq , an enn- 
nent lawyer, namely, a sou, Jobn William, Captain 54th repi- 
ment, who retired from the army te become under secretary 
ut war in Ireland, and predeceased his father He had mur- 
ried Mary Anne, daughter of Richard St. George, Esq , of 
Kilrush, county Kilkenny He had a won, Fredenck, who suc- 
oveded his grandfather, and a daughter, the wife of Lieut.- 
general Sir Wilham Anson, K.C.B , with issue. 

Sir Frederuk, 5th baronet, born Dec. 14, 1777, was in the 
service of the | ast India Company, as collector of revenues for 
the district of Benares, and died Aug. 14,1858 He marmed 
keb, 20, 1800, Elsa Ducarel, youngest daughter of Jobn 
Collec, MD, Culcutta, msue, 5 sons and 1 daughter 

The eldest sun, Sur Robert North Cullis Humultun, 6th 
baronet, born April 7, 1802, entered the civil sersioe of the 
East India Company on the Bengal establishment as wntar, 11 
Apnil 1819, and was for some years resident at the court of 
Indore in Central India. In 1859 he received the thanks of 
parhament for his services in the suppreswon of the Indian 
mutunes. The same year, he was appointed provisions 
muvinber of the council of the governor-general. He mares 
Uct. 6, 1881, Constantia, 3d daughter of General Sir George 
Anson, GC B, issue, 8 sons, let, Robert Howden, died 
young, 2d, Frederick Hurdinge Anson, born in 1886, 3d 
Francis, born April 7, 1840, and 8 daughters. 





The Hamultons of Aincavel, Linhthguwslire, were de- 
scended from Sir Patnck Hamilton, natural son of James, 
Ist Lord Hamilton, and brother of Ist earl of Arran Ot Sr 
Patrick Hamilton of Aincavel, some notices will be fuund at 
pages 417 and 418 of this volume. He had u charter of tho 
lunds of Kincavel, county of Linhthgow, dated September 
22, 1498 In « charter of settlement of the Hamultun 
eutaten, by the first earl of Arran, dated January 16, 1612-13, 
he was called next m succeswon after jus brother's natural 
son, Sir James Hanulton of Fynnart, bung the second 1m 
succemmuon at that ume, Four duys afterwards bis legitims- 
tion passed the gruat seal He was killed in the skirinuh 
betwixt the Hanultons and the Douglases un the High Street 
of kdinburgh, Apri 80, 1020, culled Cleanse the Causeway ” 
He marred Catherine, daughter of Alexander, duky of al- 
bany, 2d son of Aing James 1! , and had 2 sons, James, bis 
sucummer, and Patnck, abbot of Ferue, Ross-nhire, the prutu- 
martyr, « memoir of whow is given next page uw larger type. 

The elder sou, James Hamilton of Kincavel, was sheriff uf 
Linhthgowshire and captun of Blackness. ‘Lhe brother ot 
the protomartyr, lie did not escape persecution from the popanh 
party In 1534 he was summoned before the ecclesiastical 
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court to answer to a charge of heresy, but dreading an un- 
favourable result, he took refuge abroad, and on bis non-ap- 
pearance at Holyrood, on the 16th of August, the day of ota- 
tion, the bishop of Russ pronounced the dooin of heresy agunst 
lin = After an exile of six years, he was permitted in 
1540, to return to Scotland for a few months, to arrange lus 
private affairs, at which tame, through the medium of his 
son, he preferred the charge of high treason against his kins- 
man, Sir James Hamilton of Fynnart, which ultamately 
bronght that personage to tho scaffold (see puge 428). Lhe 
sentence of the bishop of Ross was afterwards reversed by 
the Genera] Assembly in 1568 

His son, James Hamilton of Kincavel, a faithful adherent 
of Queen Maury, was taken prisoner at the battle of Lunguyde, 
and condemned to death by the Regent Morav, but reprieved 
and pardoned at the intercession uf the HKoformed Clergy 
Hus estates, which had been confiscated, were restored to him 
by the treaty of Perth in 1572 On Feb 10 same year, he 
executed an obligation to maintain the true futh, and not 
again to relapse into popery, a cunous vacillation in the 
nephew of the prutomartyr 

Patrick Hanilton of Kincavel, supposed to be the son of 
Janes, for adhering to the interesta of the Hamilton family, 
had to fly into F ngland, when his lands were cunfiscated, but 
returning with the exiled lords in 1585, they were restored 

The Hamultons of the Peil of Livingston, same county, are 
supposed to have been the same family as Kincavel, 

HAMILTON, Parricx, abbot of Ferne, usually 
considered the first martyr in Scotland to the dot- 
trines of the Reformed religion, was born about 
1508 He was the second son of Sir Patrick 
Hanulton of Kincavel, natural brother of the first 
earl of Arran His mother was the daughter and 
not the sister, as is commouly supposed, of Alex- 
ander duke of Albany, second son of James the 
Second, king of Scotland He was educated at 
the university of St Andrews, and, while still 
very young, had the nbhacy of Ferne, in Ross- 
shire, conferred on hun, to enable him to prose- 
cute his studies with a view to high preferment in 
the climrch Proceeding into Germany, he re- 
mained for some time at the nniversity of Witten- 
berg, and afterwards removed to that of Marpurg, 
where he was the first to introduce public dispu 
tations on theological questions Having become 
Intimate, during his residence on the Continent 
with Martin Luther and Philip Melancthon, he 
soon imbibed the opimons of these illustrious re 
formers, and, on his return to Scotland, he began 
publicly to expose the corruptions of the Church 
of Rome, and to promulgate the Reformed doc- 
trines with great zeal, his Ingh reputation as a 
scholar, his irreproachable moral character, and 
his courteous demeanour, contributing much to his 


usefulness in the good work The cleigs became 
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alarmed at the progress of the new religion, ani 
thelr resentment against the youthful Reformer 
rose to the utmost helght of persecuting rage. 
Under pretence of desiring a friendly conference 
with him on religious matters, Cardinal Bethune 
enticed him to St Andrews, at that time the prin- 
cipal seut of the Romish clergy, where one Alex- 
ander Campbell, a prior of the Black Friars, had 
several private interviews with him, and treacher- 
ously pretended to acknowledge the force of his 
objections to the prevailing conduct of the clergy, 
and even to admit the errors of the Church of 
Rome ‘This Campbell was afterwards huis princi- 
pal accaser Hiamilton was apprehended in the 
middle of the mght, and next day was brought 
before the cardinal and his convention, charged 
with maintaining and preaching heretical opin- 
ions After a long examination, he was con- 
demned ng an obstinate heretic, and delivered 
over to the secular power, the sentence beng 
signed by the archbishops of St Andrews and 
Glasgow, the bishops of Brechin, Dunkeld, and 
Dunblane, and a number of abbots, priors, and 
doctors, as well as by every person of note in the 
university The samo day he was also condemned 
by the secolar power, and in the afternoon, im- 
mediitely after dinner, he was hurried to the 
stake, the fire bemg prepared in the area in front 
of the gate of &t Salvador’s college Ile suffered 
with great fortitnde and constancy, March 1, 1527, 
in the 28d year of hia age He was the author of 

Patrick’s Places, or, Cominon T’laces. Ongainally wntten 
in Latin, and afterwards translated by John Fnth nto Eng- 
heh, under the title of, Fruitfull Gathennges of Sonpture 
12mo = —s In 1807 appeared a new edition of Patnck's Places, 
uw ‘Lreatine on the Law and Gospel) = This ingenious and cx- 


traordinary composition 18 inserted in Fox's Acts and Monu- 
ments. 


HAMILTON, Sime James or Fynnant, the 
principal architect in Scotland of his time, was the 
natural son of the first carl of Arran, by a lady of 
the name of Boyd, a daughter, accouding to Lord 
Somerville, of Lord Boyd, or, according to Craw- 
ford, of Boyd of Bonshaw Sir James, while yc4 
a young man, received from tus father the barony 
of Fynnart in Renfrewshir., and became a great 
favourite vith Janes V , who appomted lim cnp- 
hearer and steward of the royal household, and 
sup rintendent of the royal palaces and castles. 
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Under his directions the two palaces of Falkland 
and Linlithgow were erected, and the castles of 
Edinburgh, Stirling, Rothesay, & rere re-edi- 
fled or adorned by his genius His soverelgn, 
whose fine taste in architecture, sculpture, and 
painting, enabled him to appreciate his merits, 
rewarded him with several grants of land He 
acquired besides many other valuable estates, and 
lus possessions altogether equalled those of the 
first barons in the realm Indeed, few of the 
nobility, not even the family from which he 
sprang, appeared at court with such a numerous 
and splendid retinue He had castles and houses 
in different parts of the kingdom, and his great 
opulence and power were shown iu the rebuilding 
of the castle of Craignethan, in Lanarkshire, 
which afforded shelter to Queen Mary, for a few 
days, after her escape from Lochileven, and 1s sup- 
posed to be the castle of Tillietudlem, described 
in the ‘Tales of My Landlord ’ 

Sir James’ father obtained a legitimation for 
him under the great scal on January 20, 1512-18, 
and King James, by charter, dated March 8d, 
1580, granted him liberty to incorporate part of 
the royal arms with his own armorial bearings, 
which his descendant, Hamilton of Gilkersclengh, 
continues to cairy till this day 

Unfortunately for Sir James, he accepted the 
Office of ecclesiastical judge in all matters of 
heresy , and in his capacity of Inquisitor-General, 
he was guilty of great cruelty and severity towards 
the favourers of the reformed doctrincs Pinker- 
ton asserts that he never held this odious office , 
but it cannot be doubted that he gave his sanction 
to the persecuting measures of the Romuish clergy, 
which ultimately led to his own downfall A 
son of his kinsman, James Hamilton of Kincav el, 
had been denounced as a heretic, and fearing 
that he would experience the fate of the young 
man’s uncle, the proto-martyr, Patrick Hamilton, 
who had been burnt at the stake about ten years 
previously, the father sent a younger son with a 
private message to the king, who referred him to 
the treasurer, Kirkaldy, the secretary, Sir Thomas 
Erskine, and the master of the household, Sir 
Thomas Learmonth, to whom young Hamilton 
accused Sir James Hamilton of Fynnart of treason 
and embezzlement of the moneys he had received 
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for the erection and repair of the royal palaces. 
Sir James was accordingly brought to trial, and 
having been found guilty, was beheaded and quar 

tered, and his lands and possessions confiscated to 
the crown This happened in 1540, but three 
years afterwards the family estates were restored 
to his son, Sir James Hamilton of Evandale The 
king, it is said, regretted much his death, and the 
historians of that period record several frightful 
dreams of his majesty relative to his late favounte, 
whose sudden and unexpected downfall created a 
great sensation throughout the kingdom 

HAMILTON, James, second earl of Arran, 
regent of Scotland, the first who in that country 
authorised the Bible to be read in the vulgar 
tongue, was the eldest son of James, Lord Hamil- 
ton, first earl of Arran, by his third wife, Janet, 
daughter of Sir David Bethune of Crefch, niece ot 
Cardinal Bethune He succeeded his father some 
time before July 1529, and in the summer of 1586, 
before he came of age, he accompanied James V 
in an excursion to the Orkneys and Hebrides In 
September of the same year, he embarked with 
the king for France, and was present at the nup- 
tials of his majesty to the Princess Margaret, 
(Idest daughter of Francis I , which were solem- 
nized at the church of Notre Dame, Paris, with 
extraordinary magnificence 

On the death of James the Fifth, in December 
1542, the carl of Arran, in night of his proximity 
of blood to the infant queen, was declared regent 
by the Estates of the realm In his first parlia- 
ment he passed a number of patriotic acts, one of 
which sanctioned a translation of the Bible into 
the langnage of the laity, which contributed much 
to the advancement of the Reformation in Scot- 
land He likewise entertained in his family, as 
domestic chaplains, two of the most noted preach- 
ers of the reformed religion, which procured bim 
the favour of the great body of the people. 

Henry the Eighth of England having proposed a 
marriage between his only son Edward, and the 
young Queen Mary of Scotland, offered, if Arran 
would deliver the person of Mary into his hands, 
to make him king of all Scotland beyond the 
Forth, to give his daughter Elizabeth in marriage 
to his eldest son, and to support him with all his 
power in his new dignity, which proposition the 
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regent at once rejected A treaty of peace, how- 
ever, between the two kingdoms, and one of mar 
riage between the young queen of Scots and Prince 
Edward, were concluded or July 1, 1548 Against 
the alliance with England, Argyle, Huntly, Both- 
well, and other pewerful nobles, openly protested , 
and by their assistance Cardinal Bethune, who 
had been intriguing against the regent’s authority, 
but was soon after relcased, seized the persons of 
the young queen and her mother, and invited over 
from France the earl of Lennox, the hereditary 
enemy of the Hamuiltons On his arrival, insti- 
gated by the malcontent lords, that nobleman 
began to collect troops and oppose the measures 
of the regent A reconciliation having been 
effected between Arran and the cardinal, the re- 
gent was induced to renounce the friendship of 
England, and enter into a new league with France 
Lennox had, in the meantime, been joined by the 
earl of Glencairn, the baron of Tullibardine, and 
other lorda, and after a hollow attempt at an ac- 
commodation, he was defeated by the regent near 
Glasgow, in 1544, and soon after was forced to 
tuke refuge in England 

In the spring of 1544, King Henry, indignant at 
the condact of the Scots, sont the earl of Hertford 
with a body of troopr, destined for the French 
wars, to invade Scotland Landing at Leith, the 
earl soon becume mnater of that place, and, 
marching directly to Edinburgh, after devastating 
the adjacent country, he laid siege to the castle, 
which was bravely defended by the governor, 
Ji mes Hamilton of Stauehouse On the approach 
of a considerable force hastily collected by the 
regent, the English commander sect fire to the city, 
and, embaiking part of his troops on board his 
fleet, with the remainder made a rapid and dis- 
orderly retreat tothe borders On February 17, 
1545, the regent defeated with great slaugliter a 
considerable body of English under Lord Evers, 
Sir Brian Latoun, and the earl of Lennox, at Pen- 
nielhaugh, near Jedburgh, when the two former 
were among the alain, On the assnssination of 
Cardinal Bethune, May 29, 1546, the archbishopric 
of St. Andrews was hestowed by the regent on his 
natural brother, John Hamilton, abbot of Paisley 

In September 1547, the earl of Hertford, now 
duke of Somerset, and protector of England, en- 


tered Scotland at the head of eightgen thousnnd 
men, while a fleet of sixty ships appeared off the 
coast, to second his forces on land The regent 
had foreseen this invasion, and was prepared for 
it, but the Scots army, in their eagerness to attack 
the English, unfortunately abandoned a most 
favourable position which they had taken up, and 
were defeated at Pinkie, near Musselburgh, with 
great loss The regent, however, by his prudence, 
prevented Somerset from reaping any material 
advantage, aud he soon afterwards returned tc 
England Subyoined 1s his portrait 


In 1548 a new treaty was entered into with 
France, by which the young queen was betrothed 
to the dauphm, and when she was scarcely sx 
years of age, she was sent to that country for her 
education, and on February 8th, the regent was 
created by the French king duke of Chatelherauilt, 
in the province of Poitou 
the intrigues of the quecn-mother, Mary of Guise, 
and the unceasing exertions of his enemies, a 
strong party was formed in Scotland ugainst his 
authority , and after many delays the duke re- 
signed the regency in a parliament which met 
April 10 1554, when the queen-mother was im- 
medintely raised to that ligh office, which had so 


Owing, however, to 
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long been the object of her ambition On this oc- 
casion Arran received from France the confirmation 
of his French title, with a considersble pension, 
as well as from the Scottish parliament a formal 
recognition of his right of succession to the crown, 
and a public ratification of his conduct during his 
regency The duke of Chatelherault afterwards 
joined the lords of the Congregation, and employ- 
ed all his power and influence in support of the 
reformed faith, which, after the death of the queen 
regent, was, by the parliament that met August 
1, 1560, recognised as the established religion of 
the Scottish nation 

In consequence of his opposition to Mury’s 
mnarriage with Darnley, the duke was forced in 
1565 to retire first to England, and afterwards to 
France During his absence occurred the mur- 
der of Darnicy, the criminal marriage of Mary 
with Bothwell, the speedy exile of the Intter, the 
queen's deposition and imprisonment in Lochleven 
castle, the elevation of the earl of Moray to the 
regency, the escape of Queen Mary, the battle of 
Langaide, and the queen's flight into England 
On his return to Scotland in 1569, the duke 
claimed the regency as his by right of blood, and in 
virtue of a commission from Queen Mary, consti- 
tuting him lieutenant-general of the kingdom, he 
began to assemble his friends and raise forces 
At a meeting, however, which afterwards took 
place between the duke and the earl of Moray, 
the former agreed to acknowledge the king’s 
authority, while the latter bound himeelf to get 
the forfeiture taken off all those who had sup- 
ported the queen's interest, and to restore their 
estates Soon after Moray, under pretence that 
they were plotting in behalf of Queen Mary, or- 
dered his guards to seize the duke and Lord 
Herrica, and committed them prisoners to the 
castle of Edinburgh, where they romained till the 
murder of the regent by Hamilton of Bothwell- 
hangh, in the succeeding January, when they 
were set at liberty The earl of Lennox, on being 
chosen regent, proclaimed the duke of Chatelhe- 
ranit, the earls of Huntly and Argyle, and the 
other leaders of the queen's party, traitors and 
enemies to their country, and in 1571 shamefally 
beheaded the duke’s brother, the archbishop of 
St. Andrews. For two years after tlis the coun- 
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try was desolated with the civil war which raged 
between the regent’s party and the Hamiltons, or 
the “king’s men” and ‘queen’s men,” as the 
two factions were called, but after the earl of 
Morton’s elevation to the regency, a treaty was 
concluded at Perth with the duke and the earl of 
Huntly, by which the establishment of the re- 
formed religion and the king's authority were 
secured, and the duke and the quecn’s friends 
were relieved of the act of attainder which had 
been passed against them The duke spent the 
remainder of his days on his estates, and died at 
Hamilton palace, January 22, 1575 

HAMILTON, Jon, Archbishop of St An- 
drews, was the natural son of James, firat earl of 
Arran Mackenzie says that he studied the belles 
lettres and philosophy at the university of Glas- 
gow, and theology in France, where he entered 
into holy orders, and that he was nommmated, in 
1541, abbot of Paisley , but Crawford states that 
he attained to this dignity in 1525 On his return 
to Scotland from France in 1548, one of his first 
measures was to effect a reconciliation between 
his brother the regent and Cardinal Bethune, who 
had till then been Arran’s determined enemy 
He now jomed the cardinal in his opposition to 
the proposed matrimonial treaty with England, 
and prevailed on the regent to renounce the friend- 
ship of Henry the Eighth, and to renew the alli- 
ance with France In January 1543 he was ap- 
pointed keeper of the privy scal, and he held that 
«ituation till August 1546 In the former year he 
alxo succeeded Kirkaldy of Grange as treasurer of 
the kingdom, an office which he retained till the 
resignation of the regency by his brother in 1554 
In June 1545 he obtained a legitimation under the 
great seal, and shortly after he was croated bishop 
of Dunkeld On the assassination of Cardinal 
Bethune in May 1546, he became archbishop of 
St Andrews, and under his primacy, Adam Wal- 
lace, and Walter Mill, an aged preacher of the 
Reformed doctrines, were burnt at the stake for 
heresy 

In 1551, when the archbishop was confined to 
his bed, by a dangerous and lingering malady, ad- 
vantage was taken of his illness by the queen 
mother, Mary of Guise, to endeavour to get the 
regency into her own hands, and she was so fa 
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successful in her design, that the earl of Arran 
was induced to enter into a negotiation on the 
subject, with the view of resigning to her his au- 
thority But no sooner was the primate, by the 
aid of the celebrated Cardan, restored to health, 
than he used all bis influence with his brother to 
break off the negotiation , and Arran, in conse- 
quence, retained possession of the regency for 
three years more, and only resigned it at last on 
receiving a parliamentary acknowledgment of his 
right of succesaion to the throne The archbishop 
subsequently endeavoured in vain to obstruct the 
progress of the Reformation in Scotland, and in 
1568, three years after the new religion had ob- 
tained the sanction of the legislature, he was com- 
mitted to the castle of Edinburgh for having cele- 
brated mass contrary to law He was soon, 
however, liberated, on the intercession of Queen 
Mary, at whose request he baptized, in 1566, the 
infant prince James, with the ceremonies of the 
Charch of Rome The queen having soon after 
restored him to his consistorial jurisdiction, he 
granted a commission to judges, who pronounced 
sentence of divorce between the earl of Bothwell 
and his wife, the Lady Jean Gordon He ad- 
hered faithfully to the queen throughout her sub- 
sequent misfortunes in Scotland, and after the 
battle of Langside, he was among those of the 
name of Hamilton who were proscribed and at- 
tamted by parliament On the capture of the 
castle of Dumbarton, Apnil 2, 1571, the archbish- 
op, who had found a temporary refuge there, was 
taken prisoner, and carried under a strong guard 
to Stirling, where an attempt was made to convict 
him of the murder of the king (Lord Darnley) 
and the regent (the earl of Moray), but these 
accusations could not be substantiated He was, 
however, condemned to death by the regent Len- 
nox, in terms of the act of forfaulture already 
passed against him, and was accordingly hanged 
in his pontifical robes on the common gibbet of 
Stirling, Apnil 5, 1571, being the first bishop in 
Scotland who had died by the hands of the exe- 
cutioner, and the last Scottish primate of the Ro- 
man Catholic church By his mistress, Grizzel 
Semple, widow of James Hamilton of Stanehouse, 
he had two sons and one daughter ‘The elder 


son, was William Hamilton of Blair near Culross, 


whose graudson, Peter Hamilton, was first epis- 
copal minister at Cramond, afterwards at Leith, 
and subdean of the chapel-royal By Charles the 
Second he was promoted to be bishop of Dunkeld, 
and died after the Revolution, without issue 
Crawford describes him as ‘a pleasant facetious 
gentleman, and an excellent companion over a 
bottle ” 

HAMILTON, Joun, a factious and turbulent 
secular pricst, who, in the sixteenth century, ren- 
dered himself conspicuous by his furious seal in 
behalf of the Church of Rome, was the second sou 
of Thomas Hamilton of Orchartfield, grandfather 
of the first earl of Haddington Ile left Scotland 
on account of his religion, and fixing his reaidence 
at Paris in 1573, was soon after appointed profes- 
sor of philosophy in the college of Navarre In 
1576 he became tutor to the cardinal de Bourbon, 
and in 1678 to Francis de Joyeuse, afterwards a 
cardinal 

In October 1584 TIamilton was chosen rector of 
the university of Pans, and in the following year 
was presented, by the students forming the Ger- 
man nation of that university, to the cure of the 
parishes of St Cosmus and Damian He was a 
zealous partisan of the Catholic league of 1586, 
and in 1590, when Henry 1V besicged Paris, he 
collected the ecclesiastics of the capital, and mar- 
shalling them in battle order, advanced at their 
head agaist the forces of the heretica In 1591 
he was one of the ‘* Conseil des Seize Quartiers,” 
who offered the crown of France to Philip II of 
Spain, when, among other atrocities, that society 
of bigots decreed the death of Brisson, president 
of the parliament of I’aris, and of L’Archer and 
Tardif, two of the councillors Hamilton carned 
his violence so far as to drag Tardif from a bed of 
sickness to the scaffold In 1594, on the very 
day that Henry IV entered Paris, he and some 
other fanatics like himself, distrusting that mo- 
narch’s recent conversion to the Catholic faith, 
endeavoured to expel the king by force of arms 
The attempt, however, failed, and Hamilton was 
arrested, but soon aftcr received permission to de- 
part out of Fiance, on which he retired to Brus- 
sels In his absence the parliament condemned him 
to be broken on the wheel for the murder of Tardif, 
and the sentence was duly executed on his effigy. 
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In 1601, after an absence of nearly thirty years, 
he ventured to return to Scotland, where he was 
joined by Edmond Hay, the Jesuit, No sooner 
was ther arrival known, than the king issued a 
proclamation ordering their instant departure from 
the kingdom, on pain of treason, and prohibiting 
any one from harbouring them Hamilton fonnd 
a temporary asylum at the castle of Airlie, in For- 
furshire, belonging to Lord Ogilvie , but in 1609 
he was apprehended by a party of life-guards, 
sent by the Scottish privy council, and confined in 
the ‘Tower of London, where he died 

He was the author of 

Ane Catholick and Facile Traictaise drawm out of the Ha- 
le Scrptures, treulie expomt be the Ancient Ductrines, to 
confirm the Reall and Corporell Praesence of Chnstis Preti- 
ous Bodie and Blude in the Sacrament of the altar = Dedi- 
cated to His Soveraine, Marie, the Queens Majestic of 
Scotland. Pars, 1581, 16mo, Appeuded to thw corvus 
production were twenty four Orthodox and Catholic conclu- 
mons dedicated to James VI , containing ‘Certain Questions 
to the quhilks we demre the Minusters mak resolute answer 
at the next General Assemblic.” Running title Of ye 
Lordis Supper ‘There 1s another edition entitled, A Facile 
Traictise, contenand first, ane infalhble Keul to discerne 
trew from fals Relimon, nixt, a declaration of the nature, 
number, verteu, and effects of the Sucraments, &. Lovan, 
1600, 8vo. 

A Catalogue of One Hundred and Sixty-seven Heresies, 
Lies, and Calumnies, Teachit and practiusit be the Minusters 
of Calvin's Sect, and Corruptions of Twenty I'hree Passages 
of the Scripture be the Ministers adulterute trunslations 
thereof Loran 1600, 8vo. 


HAMILTON, James, third marquis and first 
duke of Hamilton, elder son of James, second 
marquis, who in 1619 was created by James the 
First of England eai! of Cambridge in the English 
peerxge, was born in Hamilton palace, June 19, 
1606 He received the early part of his educa- 
tion in Scotland, and completed it at Oxford On 
the death of his father in 1625, he succeeded to 
the family titles and estates , and at the corona- 
tion of Charles the First in that year, he carried 
the sword of state iu the procession He after- 
wards lived in retirement, chiefly at Brodick cas- 
tle, Island of Arran, till the end of 1628, when, 
having been pressingly invited by the king, he 
went to court, and was created master of the 
horse, gentleman of the king's bedchamber, and 
privy councillor in both kingdoms. At the bap- 
tism of Prince Charles in 1680, he ropresented the 
Ling of Boherna, as one of the sponsors, when the 





order of the Garter was conferred on him, toge- 
ther with a grant of the office of chief steward of 
the house and manor of Hampton Court. 

The same year, having been empowered by the 
king to raise troops in bis own name, he joined 
the famous Gustavus Adolphus, king of Sweden, 
with 6,000 men, to assist Charles’ brother-in-law, 
the elector palatine, In his attempt to recover his 
lost hereditary dominions On disembarking his 
troops near the mouth of the Oder, he received 
from his Swedish majesty a goneral’s commission, 
and immediatelv proceeded into Silesia, where he 
besieged and tovk several fortified places, distin- 
guishing Limself by his bravery on all occasions. 
I'he severity of the service, combined with the 
ravages of the plague, in a short time reduced his 
urmy to two incomplete regiments, and, fludiug 
himself treated with neglect by the king of Swe- 
den, he returned to England iv September 1632 
The following year he attended King Charles to 
Scotland, aud assisted at his coronation there, 
bat took no farther part im public affuirs for sev 
eral years 

In 1688 the marquis of Hamilton was appointed 
his majcsty’s commissioner to the famous Gencral 
Assembly, which met at Glasgow, and the pro- 
ceedings of that body being in opposition to the 
views of the king, the marquis had recourse to a 
dissolution of the court. But as, of course, the 
Assembly could not recognise this exercise of au- 
thority, they continued their sittings as usual, 
went on subscribing the Covenant, and formally 
abolished Episcopacy in Scotland The king here- 
upon authorised the marquis to treat with them, 
and endeavour to get the Covenant recalled, but 
they plainly told him ‘that they would sooner re 
nounce their baptis.n ” This year he published a 
‘Declaration and Vindication of himself,’ in 4to 

In 1689, when the Scots nation were compolled 
to defend by arms their civil and religious liber- 
ties, the marquiz was sent to Scotland with a well 
equipped fleet and a force of 5,000 men, while the 
king, at the head of 25,000 foot and 8,000 horse, 
advanced by land The treaty of Berwick, how- 
ever, concluded July 18, prevented hostilities for 
that tune In October 1641 « plot was formed, 


by the marquis of Montrose and the earl of Craw- 
ford, against the marquis, his brother, the earl of 
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Lanark, and the marquis of Argyle, on which he 
retired with these two noblemen to the house of 
Kinnlel, in Linlithgowshire, till the affair was in- 
vestigated, and at the end of a few days they 
resumed their attendance in parliament. This 
event is styled in Djstory ‘The Incident ” 

In 1648, as a reward for his services to the 
king, the marquis was created duke of Hamilton, 
and marquis of Clydesdale, &c About the end 
of the same year, the duke and his brother went 
to Oxford, to clear themselves from some musre- 
presentations of their conduct which had been 
made by their enemies to the king, but were de- 
barred access to his majesty, who ordered them 
into confinement. The earl of Lanark, as previ- 
ously mentioned, (see page 420,) made his escape, 
but the duke was sent prisoner to Pendennis cas- 
tle, in Cornwall, and afterwards was removed to 
St Michael's Mount, at the Land's End, where 
he remained till the end of April 1646, when the 
castle being captared by the parliamentary forces, 
he was set at liberty 

After Charles had thrown himself into the hands 
of the Scottish army, the duke went to Newcastle, 
and again offered his services tothe king On 
August 10, 1646, he had a grant from his majesty 


of the office of hereditary keeper of the palace of 


Holyrood In 1648 the duke promoted, with all 
lus power, ‘the Engagement” entered into by the 
Scots parliament, to raise an army for the relief of 
the king Of the force which was hastily collect- 
ed together, amounting to about 10,000 foot and 
4,000 cavalry, the duke was appointed general, 
the earl of Callendar licutenant-general, and Mid- 
dleton and Baillie major-generals With these 
troops, which were very indifferently appointed 
and disciplined, and but imperfectly armed, and 
without artillery, the duke marclied into England 
where he was joined by Sir Marmaduke Langdale, 
with a body of English forces, and by Sir George 
Monro with 2,000 foot and 1,000 horse After 
compelling Lambert, the parhamentary general, 
to retire with precipitation, they passed through 
Carlisle, and advanced hy Penrith, Appleby, and 
Kendal, driving the enemy before them to Prer- 
ton, where the retreating force of Lambert was 
met by Cromwell at the head of a strong rein- 


forcement. A battle ensned on August 17, in 
II, 
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which the Roy alists were defeated, and great part 
of their army dispersed The remainder, with the 
duke, proceeded on to Uttoxeter, in Staffordshire, 
where, having only a few of the cavalry left, he 
capitulated with General Lambert, on assurances 
of safety to himself and his followers The duke 
was carried to Derby, and from thence to Ashby - 
de-la-Zouche, where he continued till the begin- 
ning of December, when he was brought to Wind- 
sor castle, and confined under a strong guard 
On the 21st of that month, when the king was 
carried through Windsor on his way to lus trial 
at London, the duke prevailed upon his keepers 
to permit him to see his majesty, and, as he 
passed, he fell on his knees, aud passionately ex- 
claimed, “‘My dear master!” The king, hfting 
him up, embraced him, and said, “I have been 
so, mndeed, to you” No futher discourse was 


allowed between them, and Charles was instantly 
hurned away 

Subjoined 18 a portrait of his grace from a paint 
ing hy Vandyck 
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After the king's execution, his grace, apprehen- 
sive of his own fate, resolved on making his escape, 
and by the help of his equery, he-succeeded in 
getting away from Windsor, under night, and 
reached the neighbourhood of London undiscov- 
ered, but entering the city about four o'clock in 
the morning, contrary to the directions he had 
recelved, he was apprehended by a patrol of 
cavalry, and carried to St James’, where he was 
lodged in the same room with the earl of Nor- 
wich, Lord Capel, and Sir John Owen, also pris- 
oners, who afterwards suffered with him He 
was brought to trial February 6, 1649, being m- 
dicted as earl of Cambridge, and a natural-born 
English snbject, for having levied war and com- 
mitted treason against the kingdom and people of 
England He pleaded that he had acted by com- 
mand of the Estates and supreme authority of 
Scotland, which were altogether independent of 
England , that he was a native of Scotland, and 
consequently an alien, and not amenable to Eng- 
lish jurisdiction, and, finally, that he had snrren- 
dered himself a prisoner of war on capitulation, 
by the articles of which his life and safetv were 
eecured His pleas were overruled by the court, 
and after several adjonrnmenta, he was found 
guiltv, and sentenced to be beheaded on Friday, 
March 9 = After lis condemnation he war car- 
nestly solicited to rave himself by making discov- 
eries, but he rejected all anch offers with scorn, 
saying, there was no choice betwixt a glorions 
death and an infamons life He was decapitated 
in Palace Yard, Westminster, suffering death 
with grent fortitude and magnanimity, and his re- 
maina were, according to hie desire, conveyed to 
Scotland, and deporited in the burial-place of the 
family at Hamilton His grace marned Lady 
Mary Fielding, daughter of William earl of Den- 
bigh, and bv her, who dicd May 10, 1688, he had 
three sone all of whom died vonng, and three 
daughters. 

HAMILTON, James, fourth duke of Hamilton, 
eldeat son of Anne, duchess In her own nght, by 
her husband, Willism earl of Selkirk, (who, at the 
Restoration, was created duke of Hamilton for 
life, in right of marriage to the duchess,) was born 
April 11, 1658, and was at first styled earl of Ar- 
ran He was educated principally at the aniver- 





sity of Glasgow, after which he passed some time 
on the Continent On his return he was appoint- 
ed, January 17, 1679, one of the gentlemen of the 
king’s bedchamber He had not long been at 
court before an affair of gallantry involved him in 
a quarrel with Lord Mordaunt, afterwards the 
celebrated earl of Peterborough and Monmonth, 
which led to a duel betwixt the parties in Green- 
wich Park Lord Arran fired first, and narrowly 
missed Lord Mordaunt, who discharged his pistol 
in the air They then engaged with swords, when 
Lord Mordaunt was wounded in the groin, but 
running his antagonist into the thigh, his sword 
broke, so that his life was at the mercy of the earl 
of Arran, who honourably put an end to the con- 
teat, and they parted good friends 

In December 1688, Charles II nominated Lord 
Arran ambassador extraordinary to France, to 
congratulate Louis XIV on the birth of a grand- 
sou He served two campaigns under the French 
king as his aide-de-camp, the dauphin and his 
lordship bemg sworn [nto that office on the same 
day On the accession of James the Second and 
Seventh, hia lordahip returned to England, and 
war Appointed master of the wardrobe to the new 
king, who, in the succeeding July, conferred on 
him the command of the firat or royal regiment of 
horse 

On the revival of the order of the Thistle In 
1687, the earl of Arran was nominated one of the 
knights companions thereof He adhered firmly 
to King James in his declining fortunes, and was 
one of the four lords who accompanied him to 
Rocheater on his embarkation for the Continent, 
December 22, 1688 At the meeting of the Scot- 
tish nobility and gentry in London, assembled by 
the prince of Orange, January 7, 1689, of which 
his father, the duke of Hamilton, was president, 
Jord Arran made the following apeech ‘TI have 
all the hononr and deference for the prince of 
Orange imaginable I think him a brave prince, 
and that we owe him great obligations in contri- 
buting ao mach to our delivery from popery, but, 
while I pay these praises, I cannot violate my 
duty tomy master I can distinguish betwixt his 
popery and his person , I dislike the one, but have 
aworn, and do owe, allegiance to the other, which 
makes it imposmble for me to sign away that which 
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I cannot forbear believing is the king my master’s 
right; for his present absence in France can no 
more affect my duty, than his longer absence from 
us has done all the while, and the prince, desir- 
ing our advice, mune is, that we should move his 
majesty to returm-and call a free parliament for 
the securing our religion and property, which, in 
my humble opinion, will at last be found to be the 
best way to heal all our breaches" This propo- 
sal recelved no support from any one. In the 
subsequent August, being suspected of having a 
share in Sir James Montgomery's plot for the res- 
toration of King James, and also of corresponding 
with the abdicated monarch, lie was twice com- 
mitted prisoner to the Tower of London, where he 
remained several months, but was at length dis- 
charged without prosecution On lus release he 
returned to Scotland, where he lived In retirement 
for some years His futher’s death, in 1694, 
brought no accession of honours or estate, both 
being hereditary in the duchess, but in July 1698 
her grace resigned her titles mto the hands of 
King William, in favour of her eldest son, when 
the earl of Arran was accordingly created duke of 
Hamilton, with the original precedency 

The failure of the Daren expedition having ex- 
cited much popniar ferment in Scotland, the duke 
of Hamilton took an active part in support of the 
claims of the African Company, and headed a 
strong party, which stood firm to the interests of 
the country, and uniformly asserted the mdepen- 
dence of the nation Ile took the oaths and his 
seat in parliament May 21, 1700, and distinguished 
himself on all occasions by his opposition to the 
measures of King William’s government 

On the accession of Queen Anne, March 8, 
1702, his grace, with other influential persons, 
went to London, to endeavour to prevail on her 
majesty to call a new parliament, but she did not 
think proper to comply with their advice On the 
opening of the Convention parliament, on June 9, 
his grace entered a protestation against the legality 
of the meeting, and, with seventy-nine members, 
withdrew from {ta sittings, amid the acclamations 
of the people. In the parliament of 1708 he ex- 
erted his utmost influence to obtain for his coun- 
trymen an equality of commercial privileges with 


he took a prominent part as leader of the country 
party In August 1704 was passed the famous 
act of security, which provided for the succeasion 
to the crown, and for the maintenance of the lib- 
erties and independence of the Scottish nation 
Tn this, the concluding parliament of Scotland, the 
duke’s conduct had an important influence on all 
the measures proposed for the settlement of the 
affuirs of the kingdom In the last session, which 
met October 8, 1706, the treaty of Union received 
the determined opposition of his grace, who voted 
against every article of that treaty, excepting the 
first clanse of the fifteenth article relating to the 
equivalent, and adhered to every protest against 
it In the debate respecting the first article, No- 
vember 2d, he said, “* What! Shall we, in half an 
hour, yield what our forefathers mamtained with 
their lives and fortunes for many ages! Are none 
of the descendants here of those worthy patriots 
who defended the liberty of thor country agamst 
all invaders—who assisted tho great King Robert 
Bruce to restore the constitution, and avenge the 
falschood of England and usurpation of Baliol ? 
Where are the Donglases and the Campbells? 
Where are the peers? Where are the barons, 
once the bulwarks of the nation? Shall we yield 
up the sovereignty and independency of Scotland, 
when we are commanded by those we represent 
to preserve the same, and assured of their assist- 
ance to support us?” Some of the more violent 
of the opposition had planned a general insurrec- 
tion against the provress of this obnoxious treaty, 
and had appomted a body of 7,000 men to rendes- 
vous at Hamilton on a certain day, but the duke’s 
prudence prevented him from entering heartily 
nto the design, and, by sending messengers to 
countermand the contemplated rising in the west 
country, he had the merit of saving the country 
from being involved in civil war 

In 1707, when a visit from the Pretender was 
expected in Scotland, the duke, to avert suspicion 
from himself of favouring the project, retired to 
hia seat in Staffordshire In 1708, when the 
French fleet appeared off the coast, lis grace was 
taken into custody and removed to London, but 
soon obtained lus liberty. In June of that year 
his grace was clected one of the sixteen represen- 


England, and in all the discussions of that period | tative peers, and was rechosen at the next gencral 
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election in 1710 On the overthrow of the Whig | before. Parnell, in his verses ‘On the Peace of 


ministry, October 1, 1710, he was appointed 
lord-lieutenant of the county palatins’of Lancas- 
ter, ranger of the queen’s forests therein, admiral 
of the sea-coasts of that county, and admitted a 
privy councillor 

In September 1711 his grace was created a peer 
of Great Britain by the title of Baron Dutton, in 
Cheshire, and duke of Brandon, in Suffolk On 
taking his seat in the subsequent December, sev- 
eral interesting debates took place in the House of 
Lords, as to his right to alt as a British peer while 
he continued a representative peer of Scotland, 
and their decision being unfavourable to his claim, 
the Scottish peers withdrew from the House A 
motion for taking the opinion of the twelve judges 
on the point was negatived In consequence of a 
message from the queen, who was much interested 
in behalf of the duke, the question was again taken 
into consideration on January 25, 1712, when the 
Scottish peers were so far appeased, that they re- 
sumed their attendance in the House of Lords 
The point, however, was not completely set at 
rest till 1782, when, in the case of Douglas, the 
eighth duke of Hamilton and fifth duke of Bran- 
don (see page 422) the judges gave an unanimous 
opinion in favour of the eligibility of Scottish peers 
to be admitted to the full privileges of peers of 
Great Britain 

On the death of Earl Rivers, the duke was, 
September 5, 1712, appointed master-general of 
the ordnance , and, on October 26, was installed 
aknight of the order of the Garter A few days 
thereafter, he was appointed ambassador extraor- 
dinary to France, upon the conclusion of the trea- 
ty of Utrecht, bat while splendid preparations 
were making for that embassy, his grace was slain 
in a duel, fought in Hyde Park, with Lord Mo- 
hun, who was also killed on the spot, on Satur- 
day, November 15,1712 His grace and Lord 
Mohun had married two nieces of Charles, earl of 
Macclesfield, and for several years had been en- 
gaged in a chancery suit for part of his estate, 
which created much animosity, inflamed by their 
espousing different aldes in parliament. The im- 
mediate cause of the duel was some high words 
which passed between them, at a meeting in the 


1712,’ notices the duke’s fate in very pathetic 
terms At the time of his tragical death he was 
in his 55th year He was twice married first to 
Lady Anne Spenser, eldest daughter of Robert 2d 
earl of Sunderland, by whom he had 2 daughters, 
who died young, and, 2dly, to Elisabeth, only 
child of Lord Gerard of Bromley, by whom he had 
7 children He was succeeded by his eldest son 
James See page 421 of this volume 

HAMILTON, Lorp Cuavp, fourth son of 
James, second eail of Arran and first duke of 
Chatelherault, by his wife, Lady Margaret Doug- 
las, eldest daughter of James, third earl of Mor- 
ton, was born either in 1589, or, according to Keith 
[Catalogue of Bishops, page 253], in 1543 Huis 
father, the duke of Chatellerault, being acknow- 
ledged by act of parliament next heir to the crown 
of Scotland after Queen Mary, and having been ap- 
pointed regent of Scotland in 1548 during her min- 
ority, Lord Claud was, ata very early age, (10 15538,) 
appointed to the opulent post of commendator of 
the abbey of Paisley, under the confirmation of a 
papal bull from Pope Julius TIX In the bull his 
age 18 given as fourteen years old During the 
civil discords that prevailed in Scotland in the 
reign of Queen Mary, he, with his father and the 
other members of the house of Hamilton, warmly 
espoused her interests, and was one of the pninci- 
pal commanders In her army at the battle of Lang- 
side, May 13, 1568, the loss of which was the 
cause of her flight mto England Immediately 
after the battle, Lord Claud, with many others, 
was summoned to attend a parliament called by 
the Regent Moray, and upon his refusal to appear, 
was outlawed, and his estate forfeited During 
the regency of the earl of Mar, Lord Cland's 
lands were bestowed on Lord Semple, who kept a 
strong garrison in his castle, and exercised on all 
around a severe military discipline At the head 
of his faithful tenants, Lord Cland besieged the 
castle, and compelled Lord Semple to snrrender at 
discretion His forfeiture was repealed by the act 
of parliament which confirmed the pacification of 
Perth in 1578. 

In the year 1579, King James, having it insinu- 
ated to him that the Hamiltons, as declared heirs 


chambers of a master In chanoery, three days | to the crown, had espoused the queen's cause in 
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that hearty manner, with the view of destroying 
him, who stood in their way, resolved to appre- 
hend the Lords John and Claud Hamilton, at that 
time In Edinburgh, under sanction of the articles 
of agreement ratified the year before They how- 
ever made their essape Lord John fled in a sea- 
man’s habit to England, and went thence to 
France Lord Claud was in hiding for some time 
on the borders of Scotland, but ultimately retired 
into England, and lived for a time at Widdrington, 
with a relation of the earl of Northumberland 

During the year that he remained in exile he was 
constantly engaged in the various attempts made 
to restore Qucen Mary to liberty, and seems to 
have been regarded by her at that time, as ap- 
pears from the numerous letters now extant in 
the State paper office, as the person in whose as- 
sistance she had the greatest hope and confidence 

Amongst many letters of interest relating to him, 
1g one from the unfortunate queen, during her im- 
prisonment at Chartley, dated 20th May 1586, to 
Sir Charles Paget, who was one of her principal 
means of communication there with her friends, in 
which she says— 


‘I wold then im the meane tvine yow shold write to the 
Lord Claude, letting hin undcrstande how that the k of 
Spayne is to sett on this countrye, and desreth to have the 
assistance of the Catholikes of Scotlands for to stoppe ut the 
least, that from theine the queen of Fnglande have no xoc- 
ours, and to that effect yow shall pray the snyd Lord Clunde 
to wownde and grope the mindes hereunto of the pnncipall of 
the Catholike nobilitye in Scotlande and others hereof, under 
pretextes he might bringe to other moreover thut he declare 
particularly unto vow the names of those that are to enter in 
this bande, and what forces they are able to make together, 
and is the ende they may be th« more encoraged herem yow 
may write plavnelye to the Lord Claude that vow have 
charge, of me, to treate with lim in this matter But by 
vowr first letter I am not of opinion that yow discover yowr 
eelfe further to lum nor to other at all, untill yow have re- 
ceived answer of the k. of Spavne, which being confomn to 
this desseigment, then may yow open more to the Lord 
Claude, shewing him that to assure himself of my sonne, and 
to the end (if it be possible) that things be past and done 
under his name and authontye, it shall be nedefull to sense 
hw person, in case that willinglye he cannot be browght to 
this enterprise, yea and that the surest way were to deliver 
him mnto the k. of Spayne his hands, or the Pope's, as shall 
be thowglit best, and that in hu absence he depute the L. 
Claude hw heutenant-general and regent in the governinent 
of Scotland, which yow are assured I mav be ennselye per- 
auaded to confirme and approve For if it be posmble I will 
not, fur divers respects, be named herein untill the extremitye 
To persuade hereunto the sxyd 1. Claude it shall be good 
that yow assure lim to travell to abolish all remembrance or 
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ton) his ¢ that indirectly yow put him in hope 
that I shall make him be declared lawfull heyre to the crowne 
of Scotland, my sonne fayling without children, and that 
there unto I shall make the catholike princes of chnstendome 
condescende to mayntavne him in that respect. I can write 
nothing presentlye to the L. Claude him selfe, for want of an 
alphabete between mo and him, which now I send yow here- 
with enclosed, that yow mav send it anto him.” 


Another letter, to Lord Claud himeelf, from 
Chartley, July 1586, is in these terms— 


* Right trusty and well-beloved couwun,—Being as yet not 
very sure of this new way, I will not content my self hereby 
only to testifie unto youe how much liking and contentment 
Thave had of that which the Fnghsh lordes brother (Sir 
Charles Paget) and Fontenay did write unto me in your 
name, before your return to Scotlande. Youe are now in 
place, and buve meanes to correspond effectually to the ex- 
pectation which I und all myne have conceaved of youe, 
wherein I assure youe that I shall not fayle youe in any thing 
consisting in my owne power, or that I may obtayne by mv 
eredit of all Christian princes. Wherefore 1 praye youe uppon 
that which I committed last to be imparted unto youe by the 
said English (demring yous to credit him as my self) to let 
me know particularly your own resolution and the ineli- 
nation of others my good and faithful subjectes, to the end 
that according thereunto I nay proceede with my principal 
frendes. This last lhgue of my sonnes with the queene of 
England hath much offended them, labor to make me un 
derstand the perticularities thereof, and whether if there be 
any thing passed in the same concerning my perticular, either 
in the publique treatie or m any secreat articles, For I 
have been advertised that that unhappy master of Gray hath 
not desusted to labour with all extremity against me, which 
mnoveth me not to feare a litle that xo long us he sball re- 
maine neere my sonne, we are not like (I and iny sonne) ever 
to have much good intelligence together, and therefore 1 
pray youe sn earnestly as I can to find the meanes to ahift 
hin forth of the roome, having behaved himeelf so traiter- 
ouxly toward me, as tliat there 1s no punishment but he hath 
dexerved therefore, ‘he delivirer hereof did nerve me very 
faithfally so long as he was in thin contry, and I trust he 
will do the )vke m all you will employ }im there for my ser- 
Vice, expecially for the sure convoy of your letters and mvne 
by this way God alimghty havo youe, cousin, in his holly 
protection Your nght loving cousingnes and good frend, 

Marin R” 


Lord Claud, with his brother Lord John, re- 
turned to Scotland in 1585, and was well received 
by the king All their estates and honours were 
reatored to them, and in consideration of the con- 
stant loyalty, and great losses and sufferings of 
Lord Claud on behalf of the king's mother, all the 
lordship and barony of Paisley, with the pertinents 
of the abbacy and monastery of Paisley, and their 
extensive lordships and estates, comprising lands 
in Renfrewshire and nine other counties, and the 
patronage of twentv-cight churches, were bestowed 
on him by charter in 1585, and, July 29, 1587, 


grefe of his brother the Lord of Arbroth (Lord John Hamml- } were crected into a temporal lordship, for him and 
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his heirs male, under the title of Baron of Paisley 
His eldest son also, James, was, during his life- 
time, m 1606, created earl of Aberccef, and ad- 
ditional estates were granted to him in Linlithgow- 
shire and elsewhere Jord Claud died in 1622, 
aged 78, and was buried in the abbey of Paisley. 
He was the ancestor of the marquis of Abercorn, 
and also of the Counta Hamilton of Sweden He 
married Margaret, only daughter of George, sixth 
Lord Scton, and with a daughter, Margaret, wife 
of William, first marquis of Douglas, had four 
sons 1 James, first earl of Abercoru, 2 Hon 
Sir Claud Hamilton, a gentlenan of the king's 
privy chamber, and by privy seal, dated October 
6, 1618, appointed constable of the castle of 
Toome, county Antrim, Ireland, for life, $ Hon 
Sir George Hamilton of Greonlaw and Roscrea, 
county Tipperary, who behaved with great brav- 
ery In the service of Charles I Wis danghter, 
Margaret, married, in 1622, Sir Archibald Ache- 
son of Gosford, Enst Lothian, baronet, a lord of 
ression and secretary of state for Scotland, an- 
cestor of the cails of Gosford in the peerage of 
Ireland 4 Hon Sir Frederick Hamilton, whose 
youngest son, Gustavus, ln utenant-general in the 
army, was by Goorge 1, on October 9, 1714, 
created Daron Hamilton of Stackallan, and in 
August 1717, advanced to the dignity of Viscount 
Boyne, in the Irmh peerage 

HAMILION, Jams, first carl of Abercorn, 
eldest son of the preceding, a nobleman of much 
ability, and 10 great favour with King James VI, 
was one of the lords of his privy council, and a 
gentleman of the bedchamber By a charter, dat- 
od in 1600, the king gavo the office of high shenff 
of the county of Linhthgow, to him and his heirs 
male whatever, and by another charter in 1601, 
he got the lands of Abercorn, Braidmecadows, &e 
He was created a peer, by the title of Baron 
Abercorn, April 5, 1603, und in 1604 he was ap- 
pointed one of the commissioners, on the part of 
Scofland, to treat of a union with England, which 
did not take place On Jalv 10, 1606, he was 
advanced to the dignity of earl of Abercorn [see 
vol { page 1, of this work], baron of Paislev, 
Hamilton, Mountcastle, and Kilpatrick, by patent 
to him and his heirs male whatever King James, 
after his accession to the crown of England, hev- 





ing founded the plantations of Ulster in the north 
of Ireland, and wishing to have eminent persons 
on whom he could depend in connexion with them, 
granted the earl of Abercorn the same precedence, 
an au earl, in the Irish parliament and at the coun- 
cil table, as he held in Scotland, and in 1615 he 
had a grant of a vast eatate out of the escheated 
lands in the barony of Strabane, on which he built 
a castle, a schoolhouse, and a church 

The earl of Abercorn, who usually resided at 
the Place of Paisley, had the honour of receiving 
there in 1597 the consort of King James VI , and 
again the king himself, who, in his progress 
through Scotland, after a fourteen years’ absence, 
tarried at Paisley in 1617, where “a welcome in 
the earl of Abercorn his great hall was verie gra- 
ciously delivered by a prettie boy of nine years of 
age, son of Sir James Semple of Belltries.” The 
earl died In the lifetime of his father, March 16, 
1618, and was buried in the abbey of Paisley 
Iie marricd Marion, eldest daughter of Thomas, 
fifth Jord Boyd, and with three daughters, had 
five sons 1 James, 2d earl of Abercorn On 
the death of William, second duke of Hamilton, 
of his wounds at the battle of Worcester, Septem- 
ber 11, 1651, the second earl of Abercorn became 
male representative of the family of Hamilton, 
but the estates and titles of that house devolved 
on the duke’s niece, Anne, duchess of Hamilton 2 
Claud, Lord Strubane in Ireland, so created Aug 
14, 1684, on his brother’s resignation of that title 
tohim The male line having failed in the eldest 
branch on the death of George, 8d earl of Aber- 
corn, the descent devolved on Claud, grandson of 
Lord Strabane, who was 5th baron of Strabane 
nnd 4th earl of Abercorn 8 Hon Sir William 
Hamilton, who was long the representative at Rome 
of Henrietta Maria, queen dowager of England 4 
IIon Sir George Hamilton, of Donalong, county 
Tyrone, and Nenagh, T.pperary, created a bar- 
onet of Ireland in 1660 His eldest son, Colonel 
Janes Hamilton, who died June 6, 1678, of a 
wonnd received in a naval battle against the 
Dutch, and was buried in Westminster Abbey, 
was the father of James, 6th earl of Abercorn. 
Sir George's third son was the celebrated Count 
Authony Hamilton, of whom a memoir is given 
next page 6 Hon Sir Alexander Hamilton of 
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Holborn, from whom the Counts Hamilton of Ger- 
many are directly descended He settled first at the 
court of Philip William, elector palatine, by whom 
he was sent envoy extraordinary to King James 
II. of England He accompanied to Vienna the 
elector’s daughter Eleonora Magdalena, who was 
married to the Emperor Leopold, and was created 
a count of the empire, with a grant of the county 
of Neuberg, near Passau, and other estates w 
Moravia and Hungary 

HAMILTON, James, eighth earl of Abercorn, 
a nobleman who possessed siugular vigour of mind, 
integrity of conduct, and patriotic views, was born 
October 22,1712 He was summoned by writ to 
the House of Peers in Ireland as Baron Mount- 
castle, March 23, 1786, and succeeded his father 
in 1744, a8 earl of Abercorn and Viscount Stra- 
bane In 1745, he purchased from Archibald, 
duke of Argyle, the barony of Duddingston, Mid 
Lothian, where he built an elegant mansion, and 
made 1t his favourite residence In the imperial 
parliament he was one of the peers who, on 
March 11, 1766, voted against the act to repeal 
the American stamp act, aud joined in the pro- 
tests against the sccond and third reading of the 
bill He also voted for rejecting Fox's India 
bill, December 17, 1783 He was created a peer 
of Great Britain, August 8, 1786, by the title of 
Viscount Hamilton, with remainder to his nephew, 
John James 

IIe was among the firat who, in the middle of 
the eighteenth century, laid the foundation of that 
improved system of agriculture and rural economy 
for which Scotland has now become so remark- 
able To him also w due, in great measure, the 
advancement of the important manufacturing town 
of Paisley, which a century ago was but an incon- 
siderable place, until what 1s now known as “the 
new town” was laid out and built by the earl on 
his patrimonial estate This has been the means 
of increasing the trade and importance of Paisley, 
and giving it its present position among the mauu- 
facturing towns of the kingdom On his estate in 
Ireland he built a magnificent house at Baron's 
Court, near Strabane At his seat, Witham, in 
Essex, Queen Charlotte slept September 7, 1761, 
on her journey from Harwich to London The 
earl sat as a representative peer of Scotland for 


twenty-three years, from 1761 to 1784. He died 
unmarried, October 9, 1789, and was buried in 
the abbey of Paisley His lordship, as heir male 
of the second earl of Arran and first duke of Cha- 
telherault, claimed the title of duke of Chatel- 
herault in France, a claim afterwards renewed on 
the part of the second marquis of Abercorn He 
was succeeded by his nephew, John James, ninth 
earl and first marquis of Abercorn 

HAMILTON, Count AnrHony, author of the 
‘Memoires du Comte de Grammont,' third son of 
Sir George Hamilton, fourth son of first earl of 
Abercorn, and great-grandson of first duke of 
Chatelherault, was born in Irelund in 1646 Dur- 
ing the protectorate of Cromwell he passed must 
of his time in France, having, with all his father's 
family, accompanied Charics II m his exile He 
returned to England ut the restoration In 1687, 
he was a lLeutenant-colonel, with the pay of £200 
a-year, and although a Roman Catholic, had the 
command of a regiment of infantry in Ireland, 
and was governor of Limerick At the revolution 
he followed James VIT into France, and became 
a heutenant-general in the French service, as did 
also his brother Richard 

In his ‘Memoires de Grammont,' with a pen 
full of easy and exquisite point, he has portrayed 
the character of the beauties and wits of the court 
of Charles II, and detailed the intngues in which 
he was himself a considerable actor He was also 
the author of ‘Count Hamilton's Tales,’ and other 
works, 1n the French language, to which Voltaire 
gives igh praise, aud which be says have all the 
humour without the burlesque of Scarron His 
‘Epistle to the Count de Grammont’ was much 
read He may be styled the father of the natural 
romance or novel His works were published col- 
lectively im 1749, in 6 vols 12mo, and are all in 
French Count Anthony Hanulton died at St 
Germains, April 2], 1720, aged 74 years His 
elder bruther, James, futher of the sixth earl of 
Abercorn, was in great favour with Charles II 
after lis restoration The latter made a grant to 
hin, for lis and lis childrcn’'s lives, of Hyde Park 
in London, which grant was, however, afterwards 
commuted, for a charge of nine hundred pounds per 
annum, on the first-fruits and tenths of the dioceses 
of St David's, Herefoid, Oxford, and Worcester. 
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HAMILTON, Enizasers, countess de Gram- 
mont, popularly known as ‘La belle Hamilton” 
at the court of Charles II , and of whom zumerous 
portraits are extant at Hampton Court Palace 
and elsewhere, was the eldest daughter of Sir 
George Hamilton, fourth son of the first earl of 
Abercorn, and the sister of Count Anthony Ha- 
milton Miss Hamilton was one of the few ladies 
attached to the court of Charles IT who appear to 
have preserved a reputation, in spite of acknow- 
ledged beauty, untamted by suspicion In the 
brilliant pages of the ‘Memoires de Grammont,’ 
she is styled ‘“‘the chief ornament of the court, 
worthy of the most ardent and sincere affection,— 
nobody could boast a nobler birth, nothing could 
be more charming than her person” She had 
many noble offers of marriage, and after refusing 
the duke of Richmond, Jermyn, nephew of the 
earl of St Albans, and Henry Howard, afterwards 
duke of Norfolk, she married Philibert, connt de 
Grammont, brother of the duke of that name, and 
hero of the ‘Mcmoires de Grammont’ Charles 
IT , in a Jette: to his sister, the duchess of Orleans, 
dated 24th October 1669, benrs this testimony to 
her merits —*'I writt to you yestarday by the 
compte de Gramimont, but I beleeve this letter 
will come svoner to your handes, for he goes by 
the way of Disp with his wife and family, and 
now that I have named her, I cannot chuae but 
again desire you to be kinde to her, for besides 
the meritt her family hns on both sides, she 18 as 
good a creature as ever lived J beleeve she will 
passe for a handeome woman in France, though 
she has not yett, since her Jying m, recovered that 
goud shape she had before, and I am affraide 
never will” [Dalrymple’s Memoirs, vol fi p 26] 

After her marriage to the comte de Grammont, 
she was appointed dume du palais to Maria The- 
resa of Austrian, queen of Louis XIV Her hus- 
band died at Paris, January 30, 1707, aged 86 
She died January 3, 1708, aged 67 They had 
two daughters, Claude Charlotte de Grammunt, 
who married Heury Howard, earl of Stafford, and 
Marie Elizabeth de Grammont, abbess de Ste 
Marie de Poussay in Lorraine, who died in 1706 

HAMILTON, Str Rosert, Bart , of Preston, 
commander of the Covenanters’ army, see p 423 

HAMILTON, Sin Tromas, first earl of Had- 


dington, an eminent judge and statesman, eldest 
son of Sir Thomas Hamilton of Priestfield, (a lord 
of session 1607-1608,) by his wife, Elizabeth. 
danghter of Janies Heriot of Trabrown, was born 
in 1568 According to Scott of Sootstarvet, his 
grandfather was a merchant In the West Bow 
of Edinburgh He was, however, Thomas Ha- 
milton of Orchartfield, Bathgate, and Ballencrieff, 
and was killed at the battle of Pinkie, September 
10, 1547, leaving two sons, Sir Thomas, his suc- 
cessor, father of the subject of this notice, and 
John, a secular priest, whove life is given at page 
481 ‘Thomas Hamilton of Orchartficld’s father, 
the great-grandfather of the first earl of Hadding- 
ton, was also named Thomas Hamilton of Orchart- 
field, and was the second son of Hugh Hamilton of 
Innerwick, Haddingtonshire, sprung from John de 
Hamilton, second son of Sir Walter FitzGuilbert 
de Hamilton, dominns de Cadzow 

The subject of this notice was educated at the 
High School of Edinburgh, but pursued his uni- 
versity and legal studies for slx years in France 
Afte: his return to Scotland, he was, on lst No- 
vember 1587, admitted advocate, and soon dis- 
tinguished himself by his talents and learning 
As he resided in the Cowgate of Edimburgh, in the 
16th century a strect of greater consideration than 
it 18 now, he acquired from James the Sixth the 
ludicrous hyname of Tam o’ the Cowgate In 
1592 he was appointed a lord of session, when he 
took the title of Lord Drumcairn The same year 
he was nominated one of the commusaioners for 
printing the acts of parliament On 138th Janu- 
ary 1595-6, he was constituted one of the eight 
persons, called from their number Octavians, to 
whom King James committed the charge of all 
the state patronage and finances, and in the dis- 
tribution of offices made by them among them- 
selves, he secured that of king’s advocate, although 
there were already two persons in possession of 
that office The Octavians, from the invidious 
nature of their functious and their possession of 
all the patronage of thc kingdom, were an anpo- 
pular body, and Hamilton mm particular, from his 
being suspected of a leaning to popery, was so ob- 
noxious to the people, that his life was in extreme 
dauger during the tumult which took place in 
Edinburgh on 17th December 1596 In the pres- 
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bytery of Edinburgh, it was even proposed that 
he and the president of the court of session, Seton, 
afterwards earl of Dunfermline, should be excom- 
municated In the famous anonymous letter de- 
livered to the king's porter on the night of 10th 
January 1597, and by him given to the king, he 
is described as ‘Mr Thomas Hamilton, brought 
up in Paris, with that apostate Mr John Hamil- 
ton, and men say the dregs of stinking Roman 
profession sticke fust in his mbbes.” [Calderswood's 
Hut vol v p 549] On 22d February 1597, an 
act of sederunt of the court of seasion was passed, 
stating that people murmured at his sitting as a 
judge in the cases In which he was pursuer for the 
king’s interest, and declaring that im such cases 
he was not to be considered asa party Being 
afterwards knighted, he was designed Sir Thomas 
Hamilton of Monkland In 1604, he was named 
one of the Scots commissioners for the union then 
projected with England, and in 1606 he attended 
the celebrated conference at Hampton Conrt In 
1597 he had begun the purchase of land, particu- 
larly church lands, and in the course of thirty years 
he had acquired about twenty large estates, be- 
sides all the vast terntories and jurisdictions 
which had once belonged to the knights of St 
John, the successors of the Templars On 4th 
April 1607, he obtained a charter of the office of 
master of the metals, with a lease of nll the metals 
and minerals in Scotland, upon payment of one- 
tenth of the produce to the king The same year 
he discovered a silver mine within his lands near 
Linlithgow, and it is stated that, after baving 
worked it till the vein was cxhausted, he sold it 
to King James for five thonsand pounds! ‘ The 
king,” says honest Calderwood, (Hist vol v1 p 
689,) ‘sent certnn English and Scottish mon, to 
bring a great quantity of the ore te Londoun, to 
be melted and tryed How it proved, it is not 
weill knowne to manic, bnt after that the myne 
was closed till his majestie advised farther ” 

On 15th May 1612, Sir Thomas was appointed 
lord clerk register, but soon after he exchanged 
this office with Sir Alexander Hay for that of 
eccretary of state At that time the salary at- 
tached to the Jatter place was only one hundred 
ponnds In 1613 he was raised to the peerage hy 


the title of ord Binning and Byres, and on 15th 


June 1616 he succeeded Preston of Fentonbarns 
as lord-president of the court of session Mr 
Tytler, in his Life of Sir Thomas Craig, speaking 
of J.ord Binning, says, ‘‘ For many years he con- 
joined, with apparent ease to himself and acknow- 
ledged advantage to the country, the occupations 
of these high offices Nor was this all he was a 
friend and patron of learned men; he was deeply 
read, not only in civil law, but in matters of atate 
policy and in general history. To those who, ig- 
norant of its proper distribution, complain of the 
want of time, it may form a useful lesson to re- 
gard the multitudinons labours of this remarkable 
man According to our modern notions of intel- 
lectual labour, the various notes and observations 
collected by him in the course of his studies, and 
the marginal references yet seen upon his books, 
would rather appear the relics of a life wholly de- 
voted to literary labour, than the fruits of those 
scattered hours which must have been stolen from 
the duties of the bench, the severer labours of the 
couneil-board, or the pleasures and intrigues of a 
court ” 

In 1617 Lord Binning was one of the royal 
commissioners to the General Assembly at Perth, 
in which the well known six articles savouring of 
episcopacy were passed, to tho great delight of 
James and dismay of the Presbyterians On 20th 
March 1619 he was created by patent earl of Mel- 
rose, being then in possession of the lands of that 
nbbacy After the death of Sir John Ramsay, 
viscount of Haddington, eight years afterwards, 
he exchanged huis title of Melrose for that of Iad- 
dington, judging it more honourable to take his 
style from a county than from an abbey, the 
patent of his new creation being dated at Bagshot, 
Angust 27, 1627 From his great wealth, being 
reputed the richest man in Scotland of bis time, 
he was believed to be in posscasion of the fabu- 
lous philosopher's stone , but as he informed King 
James on his visit to Edinburgh in 1617, bis whole 
accret lay in never putting off till tomorrow what 
can be done today, nor ever trusting to another's 
hand what his own could execute 

He resigned the offices of secretary of state and 
president of the court of session on 15th February 
1626, when ho was appointed lord privy seal He 
died May 29, 1637, in his 74th year His valn- 
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able collection of manuscripts and charters are pre- 
served in the Advocates’ Library Of bis shrewd- 
ness as a judge, it is related by Forbes. chat “in an 
improbation of a writ, which the lords were con- 
vinced was forged, but puzzled for want of clear 
proof, Lord Binning taking up the writ In his 
hand, and holding it betwixt him and the light, 
discovered the forgery by the stamp of the paper, 
the first paper of such a stamp being posterior to 
the date of the writ quarrelled,” that 18, challenged. 
On another occasion a Highland witness, in a 
cause in which he had been cited to give evidence 
for his chief, thus described him to a clansman 
‘‘T began, and was going to tell my own way, 
when an awful man that site in the middle broke 
in upon me with such a multitude of interroga- 
tories, as they call them, that he quite dumb- 
foundered me, and then I lay at his mercy, and 
he whirled the trnth out of me as easy as ye would 
wind the thread off a pirn ” 
HAMILTON, Georges, first Earl of Orkuey. 
See Orxney, Earls of 
HAMILTON, CHar.gzs, Lord Binning, an inge- 
nious poet, eldest son of Thomas, sixth carl of 
Haddington, was born in 1697 He served as a 
volunteer with his father at the battle of Sheriff- 
1 muir, 18th November, 1715, and behaved gullant- 
ly against the rebels A song in praise of mi- 
lina, supposed to be written by him while a youth, 
in his own commendation, contains a jocular allu- 
sion to his father's terror during that conflict, in 
which, on the contrary, lis father’s courage was 
particularly conspicuous In 1722, he was elected 
member of parliament for St Germains in Corn- 
wall, and appointed knight marischal of Scotland | 
He was also a commissioner of trade Being at- 
tacked with the symptoms of a consumption, in | 
the hope of deriving benefit from a change of cli- | 
mate he went, with some of his relations, to Na- ' 
| ples, where he died, in the lifetime of his father, | 
January 13, 1733, aged 36 He was the author | 
of a pleasing pastoral entitled ‘ Ungratefal Nan- 
| ny,’ originally printed in the Gentleman's Maga- | 
'| ine for 1741, and republished by Ritson Another 
ballad of inferior merit, written in the chsracter of | 
Colonel Charteris, entitled ‘The Duke of Argyle’s 
; Lavee,’ published in the Gentleman's Magasine , 
for 1740, has been crroneously ascribed to his 
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lordship From a letter on the subject, belleved 
to be by Lord Hailes, in the Edinburgh Magazine 
for April 1786, the following paragraph “may be 
quoted ‘That Lord Binning was the author of 
that satirical ballad is reported on no better au- 
thority than a vague popular rumour To this, I 
oppose, first, the mild character of that young no- 
bleman, who was a wit, indeed, but without ma- 
lice Secondly, the assertion of his brother, who 
told me, that Lord Binning, before he went to 
Naples, where he died, solemnly declared, that it 
was not he, but one Mitchell, the author of a 
book of poems, who wrote that ballad” The 
person here mentioned is Joseph Mitchell, the 
dramatist, a memoir of whom 1s given in a subse- 
quent part of this work Lord Binning, indecd, 
seems to have boen as much beloved for his ami- 
able disposition, as admired for his lyrical genius 
He married Rachel, youngest daughter, and at 
length sole heiress of George Baillie of Jerviswood 
and Lady Grizzel Baillie, and by her he had five 
sons and three danghters The eldest son, Tho- 
mas Hamilton, succeeded his grandfather in 1783, 
as seventh earl of Haddington 

A portrait of Lord Binning is subjomed from a 
rare engraving by A V Haecken 
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HAMILTON, Writiam, of Gilbertfield, Lan- 
arkshire, a poet of some merit, the friend and 
correspondent of Allan Ramssy, was the second 
son of Captain William Hamilton of Ladyland, 
Ayrshire, and is supposed to have been born before 
1670 The family to which he belonged, propri- 
etors of Ardoch, in the latter county, was a branch 
of the Hamiltons of Torrance, Lanarkshire, de- 
scended from Thomas Hamilton of Darngaber, 
third son of Sir John Hamilton, lord of Cadyow, 
ancestor of the ducal family of Hamilton His 
father, the second son of William Hamilton of Ar- 
doch, acquired the estate of Ladylund about the 
middle of the seventeenth century, and succeeded 
his brother iu the lands of Ardoch For refusing 
to take the test and for nonconformity, he was 
disarmed in 1684, and severely dealt with by the 
commissioners for the western shires In 1686 he 
was one of the commussioners of supply for the 
county of Ayr He was killed im battle against 
the French during the wars of King William He 
had married in 1662, Janet, danghter of John 
Brisbane of Brisbane, and had two sons, John, 
hia heir, and William the poet The latter en- 
tered the army early in life, and aftcr considera 
ble service abroad, he returned to Scotland, on 
half pay, with only the rank ofa lieutenant Gul- 
bertfield, where he went to reside, scems to have 
been only rented by him, thongh designed of that 
place to distinguish him from Hamuilton of Ban- 
gour, a contemporary poet ‘‘ His time,” says a 
writer in the Lives of Eminent Scotamen, London, 
1822, 18mo, ‘‘ was now divided between the sports 
of the field, the cultivation of several valued 
friendships with men of genius and taste, and the 
occasional production of some effusions of his own, 
in which the gentleman and the poet were alike 
conspicuous” In familiar Scottish poctry he ex- 
celled His principal productions were inserted 
in a work, the first of its kind in Scotland, enti- 
tled ‘A Choice Collection of Scots Poems,’ by 
James Watson, published at Edimburgh in 1706, 
8vo, with two additional parts m 1709 and 1711 
In 1719 Hamilton addressed from Gulbertfield an 
Epistle in Scottish verse to Allan Ramsay, desig- 
nating himself ‘“ Wanton Willie,” which led to a 
rhyming correspondence between them Threc of 
Hamilton's epistles, with his own replies, and 
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another, on receiving from the lieutenant the com- 


pliment of a barrel of Loch Fyne herrings, are 
mserted in the common editions of Ramsay's 
works Ramsay says of him that he “held his 
commission honourably in my Lord Hyndford's 
regiment” His elegies ‘on Bonny Heck,’ a dog, 
and ‘on Habby Simpson, Piper of Kilbarchan," 
with his famillar epistles and other poems, are re- 
markable for thelr easy versification and vein of 
humour, and it is thought that both Ramsay and 
Burns, particularly the latter, formed their own 
manner on some of Hamulton’s compositions, in 
some of ther most celebrated pieces in the same 
measure In 1722 he published at Glasgow, by 
subscription, an abridgment in modern Scottish, 
of Henry the Minstrel’s Life of Sir William Wal- 
lace, which Dr Irving styles ‘an injudicious and 
useless work” It has been often reprinted To- 
wards the close of his life Hamilton resided at 
Letterick in Lanarkshire, where he died at an ad- 
vanced age, May 24, 1751 He married a lady 
of hia own name, supposed to be a relation of his 
own, by whom he had adaughter, Anna The 
property of Ladyland was, nbout 1712, sold by 
his brother to the ninth earl of Eglinton, who dis 
posed of it to William Cochrane of Edge The 
brother, John Hamilton, went to the north of Ire- 
land, where he had pnrchased an estate His son 
and successor, William Hamilton, having disposed 
of the Irish property, returned to Scotland in 
1744, and bonght the Jands of Craighlaw in Wig- 
tonshire from a family of the name of Gordon 
HAMILTON, Witiam, of Bangour, 0 pleas 

ing and accomplished poet, was born in 1704 = IIe 
was descended from the ancient family of Little 
Earnock, Ayrshire, and was the second son of 
James Hamilton of Bangour, Linlithgowshire, 
advocate, by Elizabeth, daughter of John Hamil- 
ton of Muirhouse, or Murrays His father's 
uncle, Sir William Hamilton of Whitelaw, was 
one of the lords of session, and appointed in 1697 
lord justice clerk The subject of this notice re- 
ceived a liberal education, and began in early life 
to cultivate a taste for poetry He was long an 
ornament of the fashionable circles of Edinburgh 
When the rebellion of 1745 broke out he joined the 
cause of the Pretender, and celebrated lus first suc- 
cess at Prestonpans, m the well-known Jacobite ode 
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of “‘ Gladsmuir,” which was set to music by Mac- 
Gibbon After the battle of Culloden, which ter- 
minated for ever the hopes of the Stuarts, he took 
refnge in the Highlands, where he endyred many 
perils and privations, but at last succeeded in 
escaping into France Through the intercession 
of his friends at home his pardon was soon pro- 
cured from government, on which he returned to 
Scotland 

In 1750, on the death, without issue, of his 
elder brother, John, who married Elizabeth Dal- 
rymple, a descendant of the family of Stair, the 
poet succeeded to the estate of Bangour His 
health, however, which was originally delicate, 
had been injured by the hardships to which he 
had been exposed, and required the benefit of a 
warmer climate He, therefore, returned to the 
continent, and took up his residence at Lyons, 
where he died of a lingering consumption, March 
25, 1754 A volume of his poems, without his 
consent or name, appeared at Glasgow in 1748, 
but the first genuine and correct edition of his 
works was published by his friends at Edinburgh 
tn 1780, with a head by Strange, from which the 
sutyoined woodcut 1s taken 





A discriminating criticism by Professor Richard- 
son of Glasgow, in the Lounger, first drew the 
public attention to his poems, the chief character- 
istics of which are liveliness of imagination and 
delicacy of sentiment. ‘‘Mr Hamilton’s mind ” 
says Lord Woodhouselee, in his life of Lord 
Kaimes, “is pictured in his verses. They are the 
easy and careless effusions of an elegant fancy 
and a chastened taste, and the sentiments they 
convey are the genuine feelings of a tender and 
susceptible heart, which perpetually owned the 
dominion of some favourite mistress, but whose 
passion generally evaporated in song, and made 
no serious or permanent impression” Had he 
never written anything but the ‘Braes of Yar- 
row,’ that ballad, one of the finest in tho language, 
would have been sufficient to have immortalized 
his name He married Miss Hall, of the family 
of Dunglasa, and had {fssue one son, James, who 
succeeded him 
HAMILTON, Gavie, a distinguished painter, 
a descendant of the family of Murdieston, was 
born at Lanark some time in the first half of the 
eighteenth century, and being sent to Rome while 
very young, became a scholar of Augustine Mos- 
suchi After several years’ absence ho returned 
to Scotland, and, with the exception of a few 
portraits, he devoted himself entirely to historic 
composition Two full Jengths of the duke and 
duchess of Hamilton are spoken of as his best 
efforts in the department of portrait painting 
Returning in the course of a short time to Rome, 
he made that city his residence for the remainder 
of his life From his classical taste and superior 
style he soon acquired a high reputation as an 
artist, and was one of the three cclebrated painters 
employed by the Prince Borghese to embellish 
the saloons of the Villa Borghcse The aubject, 
‘represented by Hamilton, 1s the story of Paris, 
| painted in different compartments, and 1s described 
as being one of the finest specimens of modern 
art to be found in Italy His greatest work, how- 
‘ever, was his Homer, consisting of a series of 
pictures representing scenes in the Iliad One of 
these, the parting of Hector and Andromache, was 
| in the possession of the duke of Hamilton, another, 
| the Death of Lucretia, was in that of the earl of 
| Hopetoun, and a tlurd, Achilles dragging the 
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body of Hector round the walls of Troy, was 
painted for the duke of Bedford The whole series 
can now only be seen continuously in the excellent 
engravings made of them by Cunego 

In 1778 Mr Hamilton published at Rome a 
folio volume, entitled ‘Schola Picturs Italiz,’ or 
‘The Italian School of Painting,’ consisting of a 
number of fine engravings by Cunego, all the 
drawings for which were made by Mr Hamilton 
himself, forming part of the collection of Piraneisi 
He died at Rome about 1775 

HAMILTON, Riaut Hon Sm WIU111AM, 
KB, an eminent virtuoso, celebrated for his 
works on the Volcanic Phenomena, and Antiqui- 
ties of the Kingdom of the Two Sicilies, was born 
December 18, 1780 He was the youngest son of 
Lord Archibald Hamilton of Riccartonn and Par- 
dovan, Linlithgowshire, a son of the duke of Ha- 
milton, by Lady Jane Hamilton, daughter of 6th 
earl of Abercorn In his youth Mr Hamilton held 
a commission In the third regimeut of foot guards, 
and before his accession to the throne, George III 
made him his equery In 1758, he married the 
only daughter of Hugh Barlow of Lawrenny -THall, 
Pembrokeshire, with whom he got an estate worth 
£5,000 a-year In 1761 he was elected member 
of parliament for Midhurst, and in 1764 was ap- 
pointed ambassador to the court of Naples, where 
he resided for 86 years Having abundance of 
lersure, the volcanic eruptions of the neighbour- 
hood early engaged his attention, aud before the 
middie of 1767 he had visited Vesuvius no less 
than 22 times, also Mount Etna and the Eolinn 
Islands His researches he detailed in several 
letters to the Royal Society, inserted in the Philo- 
sophical Transactions, and published separately in 
1770, also in his splendid work, ‘Campi Phle- 
grei,’ 2 vols, folio, published at Naples in 1776-7, 
a Supplement to which appeared in 1779, contain- 
ing an account of the great cruption of Vesuvius 
m August of that year 

Always indefatigable in bilnging to light the 
buried treasures of antiquity, he promoted the 
publication of the magnificent account of Herct- 
laneum, and drew up a description of the discove- 
ries made in Pompeii, which was printed in the 
fourth volume of the ‘ Archwologia’ He also col- 
lected a Cabinet of Greek and Etruscan vases and 
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other antiquities, of which an account was edited 
by D’Hancarville, and published in 4 volumes, 
under the title of ' Antiquities Etrusques, Grec- 
ques, et Romaines, tirees du Cabinet de M 
Hamilton’ In 1766 he was elected a Fellow of 
the Royal Society , and January 8, 1772, he was 
created a knight of the Bath About 1775 he 
lost his only daughter, and in 1782 he was de- 
prived by death of his lady In February 1783 
he undertook a journey through Calabria, to ob- 
serve the effects produced by the dreadful earth- 
quakes which had just before desolated that beau- 
tifal province, and transmitted the result of his 
investigations to the Royal Society His portrait 
is subjoined 
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In 1791 Sir William was sworn a privy cown- 
cillor, and the same year he marricd a second 
time Emma Harte, originally a servant in a low 
tavern, afterwards the goddess Hygeia of the 


eccentric Di Graham, the celebrated quack, 
and better known as the fascinating and licen- 
tious Lady Hamilton, celebrated for he: connexion 
with Lord Nelson In December 1798, when the 
French invaded the kingdom of Naples, Sir William 
accompanied his Sicilian majesty to Palermo 
Fis connexion with the stirrng events of that 
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period beloug to history By his exertions in | of this scientific and magnificent 


work were reduced to a 


getting the English fleet refitted at Palermo, Lord | ™#ler ss by M David, and published at Paria, £767. 


Nelson was speedily enabled to pursue the French, 
and achieve the glorious victory of Acéukir The 
English nobility and gentry who visited Naples 
expressed the warmest acknowledgments for the 
splendid hospitality he exercised towards them 
He was recalled in 1800, when he returned to Eng- 
land, and died in London, April 8, 1808, in his 73d 
year He bequeathed what property remained to 
him to his nephew, the Hon C F Greville, son of 
the earl of Brooke and Warwick It was im try- 
ing to save this nephew from the wiles of Emma 
Harte, that Sir William himself fell a victim to 
her arta After his death, bis collection of An- 
tique Vases was purchased by parliament for the 
British Museum, to which he bad made some val- 
uable presents of books, manuscripts, and miner- 
alogical curiosities 
His works are 


Observations on Mount Vesuvius, Mount Etna, and other 
Volcanoes of the two Siclies, with explanatory Notes. 
Lond, 1772, 1774, 8vo. 

Campi Phlegreei , or, Observations on the Voloances of the 
two Siclies, Englsh and French, with 54 plates, iilumi- 
nated by Mr. Peter Fabns. Napl 1776-7, 2 yols. atlas fol. 
Supplement: being an Acoount of the great Eruption of 
Mount Vesuvina, in August, 1779 Nap! 1779, fol. A 
most splendid and curious work 

Lettera sul Monte Vulture. Napol. 1780, 8vo. 

Account of the last Eruption of Mount Vesuvius. Phil 
Trans. 1767 Abr xu 417 

Un the Eruption of Mount Vesuvius in 1767 Ib. et 494 
1769 593 

An Aooount of a Journey to Mount Etna. [b. 1770 xu 1 

Remarks on the Nature of the Soil of Naples, and its neigh- 
bourhood. Ib. 1771 92 

On the Effects of a Thunder Storm on the House of Lord 
Tylney, at Naples. Ib. 1778 458 

On certain Traces of Volcances on the Banks of the Rime 
Ib. 1778. xiv 276. 

On the Eruption of Mount Vesuvius m August, 1779 Ib 
1780 618. 

Of the Earthquakes which happened in Italy, from I ebra- 
ary to May, 1788. Ib. 1788 xv 878 

Some partiulars of the Present State of Mount Vesuvius; 
with the Account of a Journey into the province of Abruzzo, 
and a Voyage to the Island of Ponso. Ib. 1786. xvi. 181 

Account of the late Eruption of Mount Vesuvius, Ib. 
1705. xvii. 492, 

Account of the Discoveries at Pompeii. Archwol iv p. 


160 1777 
Antiquités Etrusques, Greoques, et Romaines, tirdes du 
Cabinet de Mr Hamilton; with Introductory Dissertations 
in English and French, by M D’Hancarville. Napl. 1765, 
2 vols. large fol. To which two other volumes were added. 
Napl. 1776. The figures are beautifully coloured after the 
vaues from which they were copied. The two first volumes 
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HAMILTON, Atexanper, MD, an eminent 
physician and professor of midwifery in the uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, was born in 1789 at For- 
doun, in Kincardineshire, where his father, who 
had been a surgeon in the army, was estab- 
lished as « medical practitioner In 1758 he was 
appointed assistant to Mr John Straiton, a sur- 
geon in Edinburgh, and on that gentleman's death 
in 1762, having been induced to remain in that 
city, he was admitted, on application, a member 
of the College of Surgeons, and commenced prac- 
tice for himself He afterwards obtained a medi 
cal degree, and was admitted a licentiate of the 
Royal College of Physicians, being, at a suitable 
interval, chosen a fellow of tho college In 1780 
he was appointed joint profeasor of midwifery in 
the university of Edmburgh with Dr Thomas 
Young, on whose death in 1788, he became sole 
professor, He resigned his professorship on the 
26th March 1800, and on the 9th April, his son, 
who had been his assistant for two years, was 
elected his successor Dr Hamilton was a fel 
low of the Royal Society of Edinburgh He died 
on 23d May 1802 His works are 


Elements of the Practice of Midwifery Lond. 1775, 8vo. 

A Treatise of Midwifery , comprehending the whole man- 
ngement of Female Complaints, and the treatment of Chil- 
dren in early fancy din. 1780, 8vo. Translated into 
German by J P Ebeling 

Outlines of the Theory and Practice of Midwifery Edm 
1784, 8vo. 

In 1786 he brought out a new and corrected edition of Dr 
Wilham Smelhe’s Anatomical Tables, with Explanations, 
and an Abndgment of the Practice of Midwifery 

Letters to Dr William Osborne, on certain Doctrines con- 
tained in his Eauays on the Practice of Midwifery Edin 
1792, 8vo. 

Case of an Inverted Uterus, with Practical Remarks on 
its Reduction Med. Com xv. 815 1791 


HAMILTON, Rosgert, LL.D, an eminent 
mathematician and political economust, was the 
eighth son of Gavin Hamulton, bookseller, Edin- 
burgh, and grandson of Dr William Hamilton, 
professor of divinity, and afterwards principal of 
Edinburgh college. He was born June 11, 1743, 
and studied at the university of his native city 
Though in early life subject to constitutional weak- 
ness of health, he displayed remarkable proficiency 
in mathematics, and a singular application in the 
acquisition of knowledge After leaving college, 














HAMILTON, 
being intended for a commercial profession, he 





spent some time in the banking establishment of 
Messrs William Hogg and Son, where he obtained 
that practical information on money matters which 
afterwards enabled him to expose, with so much 
effect, the ruinous nature of the then financial 
system of the country In 1766, when only 
twenty-three years of age, he was induced, by the 
advice of his friends, to offer himself as a candi- 
date for the mathematical chair in Marischal col- 
lege, Aberdeen, then vacant by the death of Pro- 
feasor John Stuart. Though unsuccessful in his 
application, Dr Trail being the fortunate compe- 
titor, he left a very high impression of bis abili- 
ties on the minds of the examinators Thereafter 
he became partner in a paper-mill, established by 
his father, but winch be relinquished in 1769, on 
being appointed rector of the academy at Perth 
In 1771 he married Miss Anne Mitchell of Ladath, 
who died seven years afterwards 

In 1779 Dr Hamilton was presented by the 
Crown to the chair of natural philosophy in 
Marischal college, Aberdeen, which, in the subse- 
quent year, he exchanged with Dr Copland for 
the mathematical professorship, as being better 
suited to his inclination and ability It was not, 
however, till 1814 that he was formally appointed 
to the mathematical chair in the same university 

In 1782 Dr Hamilton marred a second time 
Jane, daughter of James Morison, Esq of Elsick, 
and sister of the Rev Dr Morison, minister of 
Banchory-Devenick 

Dr Hamilton's principal work, the ‘ Inquiry 
concerning the Rise and Progress, the Redemption 
and Present State of Management of the National 
Debt of Great Britain,’ was published at Edin- 
burgh in 1818, when he had passed lus seventieth 
year The greater part of this celeorated Treatuse 
is devoted to the consideration of the vanous 
measures which had heretofore been adopted for 
reducing the national debt In opposition to the 
views advocated by Dr Price in hia treatise * Of 
Reversionnry Annuities,’ published in 1771, Dr 
Hamilton proves the utter uselessness of a bor- 
rowed sinking fand, like that of Mr Pitt, and the 
fallacy, ns well as folly, of continuing 1ts opera- 
tions during war, or when the expenditure of the 
enuntry overbalances the revenue 
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are supported and Illustrated by tables of practi- 
cal calculation, and he satisfactorily shows that 
the excess of revenue above expenditure is the 
only real method by which the national debt, or 
any other debt, can be discharged. His principles 
have not only been sanctioned by the most emi- 
nent political economists, but have gradually been 
adopted by the government 

In 1814 Dr Hamilton's increasing infirmities 
rendering it necessary that he should have an 
assistant in the duties of his chair, Dr. John 
Cruickshank was appointed to that office, and be- 
came his successor THe died, July 14, 1829, at 
the advanced age of eighty-six By his first wife 
he had three danghtera, of whom, the second, 
Helen, was married to the late Mr Thomson or 
Banchory, and the youngest, Marion, to the Rev 
Robert Swan of Abercrombie, in Fife By his 
second wife, who died in 1825, he had no family 

His works are 





Introduction to Merchandise, containing a complete sys- 
tem of Anthmetic, a system of Algebra, Book-keeping in va- 
nous forms, an account of the Trade of Great Britain, and 
the Laws and Practices which Merchants are chiefly inter- 
ested m. Edin 1777-9, 2 vols. 8vo 

System of Anthmetic and Book-keeping. Lond 1778, 
12mo, Several editions. 

Essay on Peaco and War 1780 Thin essay, publixhed 
anonymously, waa written with the Lenevolont view of incul- 
cating doctrines favourable to universal peace. Having be- 
come scarce, it was repnnted in 1881, by his family, along 
with a small pamphlet on the Poor Laws, first published in 
1822, and to these were added an unfinmhed fragment of an 
Esaay on Government, written dunng the progress of the 
French Revolution 

A eet of Mathematical Tables, for the use of his pupils, 
first printed in 1790, reprinted with great accuracy and care 
in 1807 

Heads of a Course ot Mathematics. An elementary work 
intended for the use of his Students. 1800 

Inquiry into the Ruse and Progress, the Redemption and 
Present State of Management of the National Debt of Great 
Britain. Edin 1818, &vo. 


HAMILTON, Wi.itam, an eminent historical 
painter, the son of a Scotch gentleman, who re- 
sided many years at Chelsea, was born in 1750 
He was sent to Italy when very young, and studi- 
ed under Zucchi, the painter of arnbesque orna- 
ments at Rome On hia return to England he 
became a pupil in the Royal Academy, and ac- 
quired considerable employment He was engaged 
by Alderman Boydell for his Shakspeare, and by 


His arguments | Macklin for his edition of the Bible and of the Po 
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One of his best works was a picture of the 
‘Queen of Sheba entertained at a Banquet by 
Solomon,’ a design for a window in Arundel! castle. 
He was elected associate of the Re,al Academy 
November 8, 1784, and a Royal Academician 
February 10, 1789 We died December 2, 1801. 

HAMILTON, Wiiuuam, DD, an eminent 
minister of the Church of Scotland, the son of a 
farmer, was born in 1780, at Longridge, parish of 
Stonehouse, Lanarkshire He was early sent to 
the parish school, and in Nov 1796 was enrolled 
a student in the university of Edinburgh In ad- 
dition to his ordinary studies, he attended also 
the classes of anatomy, chemistry, and materia 
medica. 

In the summer of 1802 Mr Hamilton went to 
reside, as chaplain, in the family of Mr Col- 
quhonn of Killermont, lord register of Scotland, 
and in Dec. 1804 he was licensed to preach the 
gospel by the presbytery of Hamilton Shortly 
after he became assistant to the minister of 
Broughton, in Tweeddale, where he laboured for 
about 16 months By the influence of the lord 
register he subsequently obtained the appoint- 
ment of assistant and succeasor to the Rev Mr 
Maconochie, minister of Crawford, which, how- 
ever, he was induced to relinquish in favour of 
another, and accepted the office of assistant to Mr 
Sym at New Kilpatrick He officiated at the 
latter place for a year and a half, when he was 
chosen minister of St Andrew's chapel, Dundee, 
to which charge he was ordnined Dec 23, 1807 
After he had beon about 20 months in that town, 
his friend, Mr Colquhoun, procured for him 
the presentation to the parish of Strathblane, 
Stirlingshire, to which he was inducted Septem- 
ber 14,1809 He died April 16,1835 He was 
the author of the following works 





Treatise on Assurance. 

Young Communsant's Remembrancer 

Moarner in Zion Comforted. 

He wrote alev a most excellent und edifying autobiography, 
published with his ‘ Life and Remains,’ edited by his son, the 
Rev Jemes Hamilton, D D., munuter of the Scottish Na- 
tional church, London 


HAMILTON, Sr WizraM, Baronet, one 
of the greatest metaphysicians of modern times, 
was born in Glasgow in March 1788 His grand- 
father, Thomas Hamilton, professor of anatomy 
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in the university of that city (who died in 1781) 
by his wife, Isabella, daughter of Dr. William 
Anderson, had a son, William (who died In 1798), 
the father of the subject of this notice. His 
mother was Elizabeth, second daughter of Wil- 
liam Stirling, Esq , heir male of the ancient family 
of Calder Sir William was the elder of two 
sons His brother, Thomas Hamilton, Eaq., at 
one time an officer in the army, was the author of 
‘The Youth and Manhood of Cyril Thornton,’ 
a novel, published in 1827, one of the most vigor- 
ously written fictions of its day, ‘Men and Man- 
ners in America,’ published in 1888, ‘ Annals of 
the Peninsular Campaigns,’ and other popular 
works 

After lis father’s death, he was boarded for 
some time with Rev Dr Sammers at Mid Calder, 
and at the age of 12, entered the university of 
Glasgow He was afterwards sent to a school 
at Bromley, and retnrned to Glasgow College 
Having obtained one of the Snell exhibitions, he 
went, in 1809, to Baliol College, Oxford, where 
he took first-class honours The profession which 
he made, it is stated, on going in for his degree, 
was unprecedented for its extent. It embraced 
all the classics of mark, and under the head of 
science, it took in the whole of Plato, the whole 
of Aristotle with his early commentators, the Neo- 
Platonists, and the fragments of the earlier and 
later Greek schools His examination in philoso- 
phy lasted two days, and two hours each day, 
and he came forth from it, showing that his know- 
ledge was both accurate and extensive 

Tn 1812 he went to Edinburgh, and having de- 
voted himself to the study of the law, he passed ad- 
vocate at the Scottish bar in 1813 The represen 
tation of the family of Hamilton of Preston, East 
Lothian, and Fingalton, Renfrewshire, the oldest 
branch of the noble house of Hamilton, having in 
1799 devolved upon him, he took the necessary 
steps to have his mght acknowledged, and on July 
24, 1816, was by a most respectable jury, before 
the Shenff of Mid-Lothian, served hew male in 
general to Sir Robert Hamilton, the second baronet 
of the family, who died, unmarried, October 20, 
1701, and proved himself to be of the ‘house of 
Preston and Fingalton, the twenty-fourth in 
lineal male descent from Sir John Fits Gilbert de 
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Hamilton, of Rossaven and Fingalton, who lived 
about 1880, and was the second son of Sir Gilbert, 
the founder of the house of [Tamulton in Scotland 
The lands of Rossaven, here mentioned, are in 
Lanarkshire, and afforded an occasional title to 
the heir apparent of the family Ross, in the 
Gaelic, signifies promontory or peninsula 
Rossaven, therefore, is the promontory or penin- 
sula formed by the confluence of the Aven and the 
Clyde, nesr the town of Hamilton Sir Wilham 
was, also, of the family of Airdrie, the twelfth male 
representative 

In 1821, Sir William was elected by the Faculty 
of Advocates and the Town Council, with whom 
the patronage then lay, to the chair of Universal 
History in the University of Edinbargh He first 
distinguished himselt by a remarkable series of 
contributions to the Edinburgh Rerew, extending 
from 1826 to 1889 From 1826 to 1828 he wrote 
elaborate papers against Phrenulogy and George 
Combe and Dr Spurzheim, and in preparing for 
them he dissected several hundred different brains 
In 1829, he wrote lis famous article on Cousin 
and the Philosophy of the Unconditioned , in 1830, 
his article on Perception, and on Reid and Brown, 
and in 1883, that on Whately and Logic Thea 
und others were collected and published m 1852, 
11 one volume 8vo, under the title of ‘ Discussions 
in Philosophy and Literature, Education and Uni- 
versity Reform' By tlicac he became known, on 
their appearance in the J2evtew, to plulosophers on 
the Contment, and his fame abroad at the time 
was highcr thau even in his own countiy These 
essaya are, in an especial degree, distinguished for 
vigour and originality of thought, not less than for 
vast and varied learning, and on their publication 
in a collected form, the work was translated into 
French 

In 1886, on the death of Dr David Ritchie, 
one of the mimsters of St Andrew’s church, Edin- 
burgh, professor of logic in the university of that 
city, Sir William was appointed by the Town Coun- 
cil, the then patrons, his successor inthe chur For 
this professorship, more than for any other, he was 
particularly qualified, aud he attained in it a repu- 
tation equal to that of any of the deepest thinkers 
yet known Under him, the class, which had long 


been a mere appendage to the theological course, 
I. 
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assumed a vuew Wkportance, and Scotland as a 
school of metaphysics, regained the revown it had 
enjoyed m the days of Dugald Stewart. Having 
begun to prelect on Dr Thomas Reid 1n his class, 
he was led to prepare an edition of Reid's works, 
which, with selections from his unpublished letters, 
was poblished in 1846, but never completed 

Sir William also held the office of her majesty’s 
solicitor of teimds for Scotland He was a cor- 
responding member of the Institute of France, 
honorary member of the American Academy of 
Arts and Sciences, and of the Latin Society of Jena, 
and a doctor im philosophy Previous to his death 
he was engaged in editing the works of Dugald 
Stewart Lis own Lecturer, edited by Professor 
Manvel, Oxford, and Professor Veitch, St Andrews, 
were published after his decease For a num- 
ber of years previous to his death he anffered from 
paralysis, and, being obliged to employ an assistant, 
it was characteriatic of him that he was in tho 
habit of selecting for the office some one of those 
who had been his more distinguished students 

Sir William Hamilton has been described ag “‘ the 
most learned of all the Scottish metaphysicans.” 
* When he was alive,” says one who knew him, * he 
could always be pointed to na redeeming Scotland 
from the reproach of bemg without high acholarship 
Oxford had no man to put on the anime level 
many had not a profounder scholar, 01 one whose 
judgment, in a disputed point, could be more re- 
lied on” Unlike Brown, who, notwithstanding 
his wide reputation and many admirers, founded 
no school, Hamulton has numcious professed dis- 
ciples, and is an cstablished authority in meta- 
physica =“ ‘JTis articles in the Edinburgh Review 
were above the comprehension,” says a writer in 
the ‘North British Reviow’ for November, 1857, 
who understood what he was writing about, “‘ and 
still further above the tastes of the great body even 
of metaphysical students in this country when they 
appeared But they were translated by M Peisse 
into the French language, .nd there were penc- 
trating minds in Britain, America, and the Con- 
tinent, which speedily discovered the learning and 
capacity of one who could write sach Duisserta- 
tions By the force of his genius he raised up a 
body of pupils ready to defend him and to propa- 


gate his influence oe at this present time, 
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a school and disciples, as the Greek philosophers 
had in ancient times, and as gach men as Descartes, 
Leibnitz, aud Kant, have had in modern times.” 
Sir William Hamilton died at Edinhargh May 6, 
1856, of congestion of the brain He had married, 
in 1829, his cousin, the daughter of Hubert Mar- 
shall, Esq , and had three sons, 1st, William, hus 
successor in the baronetcy, (see page 424), 2d, Hu- 
bert, who in 1860 passed advocate at the Scottish 
bar, 8d, Thomas, and one daugiiter, Elisabeth 
A memoir of Sir William Hamilton, by his 
pupil, Thomas Spencer Baynes, ILL B, is given 
in the ‘Edinburgh University Essays” for 1856, 
and in an ably written article on ‘ Scottish 
Metaphysicians” in the North British Review for 
November 1857, an account is given of his system 


and philosophy His works are 


Be not Schismatica. Be not Martyrs by Mistake. Part I 
Pamphlet on the Non-Intrumson Controversy ‘Edin , 1848. 

Works of Thomas Reid, with Selections from Ins Unpub- 
lished Letters. Preface, Notes, and Supplementary Discus- 
sion (unfinished), 1846 

Discussions on Philosophy and Literature, Education and 
University Reform. London, 1852, 8vo 

Collected works of Dugald Stewart, 10 vola. 1854-1860, 
8vo, with supplementary volume. 

Lectures on Metaphysics and Logic, edited by the Rev H 
L. Mansel, B.D, L1.D, Waynflete Professor of Moral and 
Metaphysical Philosophy, Oxford, und John Veitch, MA, 
Professor of Logic, Rhetoric, and Metaphysica, St. Andrews, 


4 vols., (Posthumous). 


HANDYSIDE, a surname onginally Haagingnde eter 
Handyslde, Greenhall, who marred Margaret, daughter of 
James Vernor of Holms, and left issue, was the representative 
of the name. His younger brother, William Handyside, wnter 
to the signet, married Jane, daughter of William Cuninghume 
of Lainshaw, and lus eldest son, Robert, passed advocate 1822, 
was appointed sheriff of Stirlingshire in 1840, soli:tor general 
in 1868, and made a lord of sesmon, ax Lord Handvinde, the 
same year He died April 18, 1858. He marned Helen, 
daughter of Alexander Bruce of Kennet. Through bis uncle 
be succeeded to the property of Pencloe, Ayrshire. 








Hannay, a surname originally Ahannay, aud also met with 
as De Anneth, belouging to an old family in Galloway, sup- 
pored to be of Scandinavian ongin, which 1s first mentioned 
about the end of the 18th century, but without any lands 
named as belonging to them at that penod. Inthe Rag- 
man Roll, amongst those barons who swore fealty to Fdward 
1. in 1286, oocura the name of Gilbert de Hanyethe. The 
fami)r early obtained the lands of Sorbv or Sorbie, from which 
the pariah of that name is called, and which they retained 
until the latter part of the 17th century Their arms occur 
in the celebrated MS. voluine of emblasonments ot Sir David 
Lindsay of the Mount, Lord Lyon king at arma. Sorbie- 
plxce, the seat of the family from the ragn of James IV, 
was snoiently a tower of some strength, and is now a pioc- 
tureacue ruin, surrounded with wood, about a mile east of 
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the village of Sorble. The lands of Sorbie at present belong 
to the earl of Galloway 

Various personages of the family of Hannay ecour tn the 
public records;—as Jobn de Hanna, 1424, Robert Hannay of 
Sorbie, son of Odo Hannay of Sorbse, 1488, Alexander Han- 
nay of Sorbie, 1500, &c. Patrick Hannay sat for Wigtown 
in the Scottish parliament in 1681, and another Patrick Han- 
nav in 1687 One of them marned a daughter of Stewart 
of Garlses, ancestor of the earl of Galloway, early in the six- 
teenth century Another of the race was James Hannay, 
dean of Edinburgh, in the time of Oharles I., the same who, 
on reading the liturgy, by appointment of the king, on July 
28, 1637, in the Cathedral church of St. Giles, Edinburgh, was 
assailed by sticks, stonea, bindgeona, jomt-stools—the day of 
the “ Jenny Geddes” not. Another, Sir Patrick Hannay, was 
director of the Chancery 1n Ireland in the same age. 

In 1680, Sir Robert Hannay of Mochrum, descended from 
the Sorbie family, was created a baronet of Nova Scotia. He 
left a daughter, Jane, married to Sir Robert Reading of 
Dublin, whose blood fluws in the noble houses of Hamilton 
and Abercorn. 

After the Sorbie estates went to the earl of Galloway m the 
latter part of the seventeenth century, there still survived 
some jumor branches holding lands of less value in Wigtown- 
siure. Of these were Kirkdale,—the pedigree of which 1s given 
below,—and Grennan. Hugh Hannay of Grennan occurs m 
1612, and another Hugh in 1681, and John Hannay in 
Grennan was fined fur nonconformity in 1662 Grennan 
ultimately devolved, through « co-heiress, on Dr Alexander 
Hannny of Glaagow, whose widow (daughter of James Han- 
nay of Blainunie) only sold st in our time. Robert Hannay, 
Euq , East India merchant, Maxwell Hannay, and others, are 
of the doctor's famly A male acion of Grennan, sprang 
from a marrage in Charles the Second'’s reign with one of the 
M1'Cullochs of Myrton, was settled at Knock and Garrane 
in Wigtownshire, before 1700, as kinsmen to the Maxwells of 
Monreitth Alexander Hannay, Esq, Banker, )umfries, and 
kihott Hannay, keg , War Office, London, descend from the 
Knock branch Of this line, too, Robert Hannay, son of John 
Hannay of Knock, and born in 1720, marned a daughter of 
Maxwell of Newlaw, a lady who was fifth in descent froin 
the great John Muxwell, Lord Herries, of Queen Mary's 
time. Dexcended from this marnage are, Captain Hannay 
of Ballylough, Antrim, Ireland, John Hannay, sq of Lin- 
cluden, Kirkcudbnghtshire, James Lennox Hannay of the 
English bar, and many others, also, James Hannay, Eeq, 
appointed in 1860 editor of the Aduburgh Courant, whove 
father and grandfather both possessed land in Galloway, and 
who, besides the Maxwell descent, has a descent also from 
the old M‘Dowalla, Irvings, and Browns of Carsluith Born at 
Dumfries, February 17, 1827, he was partly educated in Eng- 
land He entered the royal navy in 1840 as a midshipman, and 
served for the following five years on the Mediterranean sta- 
tion In 1845 he left the service, and settling in London, 
devuted himself to literature. At the general election of 
1857, he became a candidate fur the representation in parlia- 
ment of the Dumfries burgha, which his father had twice 
contested in other days, but was defeuted,—polling 185 votes. 
The following is a lust of his works — 

Sketches in Ultra-Marine x» Collection of Naval Papers. 
(1848-52). 

Singleton Fontenov 
1858, cheap edition. 

Satire and Satirists. Six Lectures, delivered in the sum- 
mer of 1853, in London, 1858-4. 





A Naval Novel. 1850, 8 vols 8vo. 
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Eustace Conyers. A Novel. 1855, 8 vols. 1857, cheap | Archdeacon Wrangham’s library for £40 The same work, 


edition, 18mo. Translated into the German. - 

Essays contributed to the Quarterly Review 1861 

Patsigk Hannay, M.A., of the Sorbie family, published, in 
1622, a boek of curious poems winch once had reputation, but 
are now very rare and almost forgotten. He was the grandson 
of Donald Hannay of Sorbie, and is supposed to have em- 
ployed hw sword in the service of the unfortunate but high- 
spirited queen of Bohemia, the daughter of our James VI, 
and wife of fhe elector Palatina ‘I'hese poems procured 
him some celebrity, and among lus eulogists were “ kd- 
ward Leuenthorpe, Robert Hannay, Johannes Dunbar, John 
Marshall, John Harmer, J M C, Wilham [athgow, and 
Robert Alane.” The following ia a specimen of the 
laudatory epistles which were dedicated to him. Gualdus, 
therein referred to, is the celebrated Galgacus, the leader of 
the confederated Caledomuans against the Romans. From hus 
having been thought to have learned the art of war in South 
Britain, he was called Galdus or Gallus, the British word Gal 
signifying a stranger In Scottuh history he 1s known by the 
hame of Corbredus Galdus. (Hestory of Galloway, 1841, 
vol, i. p 66, Note.) Some accounts xffinn that he was slain 
in a battle on the banks of the Cree, and interred at Cur- 
holy The poem is given as onginally pnnted 


“ ‘lo His Mucn Respecrep FRIEND Masikr 
Parrick HANNAY 


‘“‘ Hannay, thy worth bewrayes well whence thou'rt sprunge, 
And that that bononr'd Name thon dost not wrong, 
As 1f from Sorby's stock no branch could sprout, 
But should with np’ning time bear golden fruit. 
Thy Anceators were ever worthy found, 

Klse Galdus’ grave had grac'd no Hannays ground. 
thy father's father Donald well was knowne 

lo the Engluh by his sword, but thou art showne 
By pen (tines changing) Hannay’s are 

Active in acts of worth be’t peace or warre, 

Goe on in virtue, Aftertimes will tell, 

None but a Hanuay could have done so well 


“King Galdus (that worthie) who so bravely fought with 
the Romans, lies burned in the lands of Patnck Hannay of 
Kirkdale in Galloway Jo Mansnat1..” 

The titles of lus works are —* ‘Two Elemes on the Death 
of Queen Anne, with Epitaplu.” London, 1619, 4to. ‘A 
Happy Husband, or Directions for a Maid to choose her 
Mate. Together with a Wifes Behaviour after Marnuage.’ 
London 1619, 8vo. ‘Plilomel, or the Nightingale, Shere- 
tune and Mariana, A Happy Marnage, Elegies on the Death 
of Queen Anne, Songs and Sonnets.’ London, 1622, 8vo 
Of the latter collection, Mr Lowndes, in his Bibliographer's 
Manual (Part iv, p. 992,) says, “A remarkable volume in 
five parts, engraved title by Cyprian Passe, in eleven com- 
partments, the bottom centre cooupied with « portraut of the 
author” The last portion, ‘Songs and Sounets,’ was re- 
printed in 1841, in square 12mo, 42 pages. bs Mr E V 
Utterson, at his private press at Beldornie, Isle of Wight, 12 
copies only One of them is in the Advocates’ Library = In 
1858 a copy sold for £1 19s, An original enpy of the ‘ lwo 
Elegies on the Death of Queen Anne,’ amall 4to, (London, 
1619 ) is also in the Advocates’ Librarv 

A copy of his Poems, the rare oullection in 5 parts, pub- 
hshed in 1622, with the onginal frontispiece by C de Passe, 
and portraits of the author and Anne of Denmark, aud a 
copy of it cleverly executed by H Rodd, aold at the sale of 


with a portrait of Anne of Denmark, by Crispin de Pusee, in- 
serted, brought at Bindley's aale, £85 14s. It was resold at 
Perry's sale for £88 6s. Again, at the sale of the books of 
Sir M M Svkes, it brought £42 Again, at the sale of the 
hbrary of Rey M Rice, it brought £21 At Heber’s sale, 
the same book, wanting title and frontispiece, sold tor £8 9s 

A person of the sume surname, Robert Hannay, publusbed 
nt London in 1694 An Account of the Proceedings of the 
Quukers, at their Yearly Mveting mm London, on the 28th uf 
the Llurd Month,’ 1694, 4to. 





In 1582, Alexander Hannay, a younger son of the family 
of Sorbie, purchased the lands of hirkdale, stewartry of 
Kirkcudbright, and obtamed a charter of the same, froin his 
nephew, Patnck Hannav, I.eq of Sorbie, paternal ancestor of 
the Hannays of Mochruin. 

This Alexander Hannay of hirkdale left a son, Jobn Har 
nay, who inherited that estate 

John’s son, Patrick Hannay of hirkdale, armed Ann, 
duughter of Partnck Mackie, key of Larg 

fheir son, also named Patrik Hannay of Kirkdale, by hus 
wite, Agnes, daughter of Gavin Dunbar of Buldvon, had a 
80n, Wallaam Hannay of Kirkdale. Thos gentleman marned 
Khzabeth, daughter of Alexander Gordon, kag of Castraman, 
a cadet of the ancient fumily of Lochinvar (afterwards vis- 
counts of Kenmuir) 

Hw son, Samuel Hannay, heq of Kirkdule, marned Jane, 
daughter and coheiress of Patrick Mackie of Larg (by his 
wife, Agnes, daughter of Sir Patrick Mackie of Lury,) with 
issue. 

Ther eldest son, Wilham Hannay of hirkdale, marned 
Margaret, daughter of Rey Patrick Johnston of Girthon, 
with issue Alexander Hannay, » younger son of thin mar- 
riage, entered the anny, and fought at Minden He afur- 
wards went to India, and became vory famous thero us 
**Colonel Hannay” 1m Warren Hastings’ time 

Huw eldest brother, Sir Samuel Hannay of Kirkdale, was, on 
Sept. 26 1788, served and retoured mal heir of Sir Robert 
Hannay of Mochrunn, kinght, who was criated a baronet of 
Nova Scotia, March 10, 1680, with remunder to lus male 
heirs whatsoever Jn 1768 he marned Mary, daughter of 
Robert Mend, kag, and had 4 sons and 4 daughters. ‘The 
eldest son, Samuel, succeeded his father in December 1790 
The B other sons all died unmarned The daughters were 
1 Margaretta, died unmarned, 2 Khzn, wife of George 
Woodroffe, Exq without waue, Jd Jane, marned Thomas 
Rainsford, Ieq , and had a large family, 4 Mary Hastings 

The eldest son, Sir Samuel Hannay, the next baronet, burn 
August 12, 1772, was in the service of the emperor of Aus- 
trian, and held an official post im Vienna. He built a large 
manwon on his property which fonns a fine object from the 
Wigtownuslure ade uf the bus The property us supposed to be 
the pnncipal scene of Sir Walter Scott s novel of Guy Man- 
nering, and Dirk Hatt: nck’s Cave, once noted tor smugglers, 
ws below the louse Sir Samuel died in 1841, when the title 
became agwn durmant. 

He was succeeded in the eatite of Kirkdale, by his sster 
Mary Hastings Hannay, in virtue of « deed of entail, made by 
Rumsay Hannay, brother of the tint Sir Samuel Hannay, he 
having purchased the cstate on the death of Ins brother 
Mary Hastings Hannay died unmarned in 1850, und was 
sucoseded in the est:te of hirkdale by ber nephew William 
Henry Rwnstord Hannay, in night of the aud deed of entail, 
when he assumed the additional nanw of Hannay On his 
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death, without issue, in 1856, bis brother Frederick Rainsford | Britain as the fate of this lady Her mother, the 
Hannay, succeeded to the estate, 


The family of Hannay of Kingsmuir, Fifeahire, claim to be 
the representatives of the Hannava of Sorbie, snd are so de- 
scribed by Nisbet. As the name implies, the lands of Kings- 
muir,—at one penod a common muir, on which almost al) 
the neighbouring proprietors had a nght of pasturage, and 
many a nght of cutting turf,—onyinally belonged to the 
crown About the beginning of the 18th century, Kingsmuir 
became the property of the ancestor of the present propre- 
tor, George Francis Hannay Esq In 1710, when Sibbald 
published his * History of Fife,” the possessor of the eatate 
was named Peter Hannay Eaq of Kingsmur Ann Han- 
nay, who possessed it shortly after, was married to Erskine of 
Dun; but dying without wane, left the eatates to « kinsman, 
from whom the prenent propnetor descends. George Francis 
Hannav, born in 1788, suvceeded his brother, Peter Hannay, 
ueut. KR. N (who fought at ‘Irafalgar in the Defiance) in 
1819 Hem. Robina, only child of Robert Cunningham, Kxq 
of Pittarthie, captain in the army Her, his son, George 
captain Fife artillery, born 1824 





The family of Hannay of Ruako, Kirkcudbnghtshire, was 
formerly from Wigtownshire Robert Hannay, Esq of Busco, 
corn in 1807, married Bridget, daughter of Thomas Smith, 
Kag., London, with waue Heir, his son, Robert, born 
in 1886 

The Hannay anna are, lhree rvebucks’ heads couped, 
Agure, callured, Or, with « bell pendent thereat, Gules. On 
the froutimpiece of Mr Patrick Hannay's book of puems 
are his arms in Tuliduce, with hy picture, being Argent 
Three roebucks’ heads, couped, Agure, with » mollet in the 
eullur point, for his differenoe, lus father being a younger sun 
ef Hannay of Sorbie, with a croalet fitched, msuwng out of a 
cresoant, sable, for crest and motto relative thereto, /’er 
ardua ad alta. The family of Kingsmur, Fifeshire, carnes 
tho last blazon without the Mollet, and the same crest, with 
the inotto, Creaco ef spero  (Nedbet's Heraldry, vol 1 p 885) 


HART, ANpREW, an ominent bookseller and 
printer, flourished at Edinburgh m the reign of 
J.unes VI, and died in December 1621, at an ad- 
vanced age 

HASTINGS, Lapy Fora, an accomplished 
poctess, cldest daughter of Francis, marquis of 
Hlustings, governor general of India, and Flora, 
countess of Loudon, was born at Edinburgh, Feb 
11, 1806 She was Lady of the bedchamber to 
the duchess of Kent, and having in her latter 
years becn subjoct to an enlargement of the liver, 
this unfortunate malady gave rive to a criel and 
most unmerited slander, which caused her death, 
of a broken heart, at Buckingham palace, July 5, 

880, aged 88 Her body was conveyed to Scat- 
land, and iuterred, July 15, in the family vault at 
Loudon, Ayrshire 

Few events of a domestic character ever roused 

90 vehemently the feelings of the people of Great 





marchioness dowager of Hastings, overcome by 
grief, died January 9, 1840 After Lady Flora's 
death, a volume of her poems, edited by her sis- 
ter, was published by Blackwood of Edinburgh 
Distingushed by much sweetness, simplicity, and 
grace, they are the reflected picture of a mind 
at once pious, pure, amiable, and accomplished 


Hay, surname of, for which see page 141 of this vol. In 
Normandy there were lands and a lordship denominated Hay, 
and in the rull of the adventurers who nocompanied William 
the Conquerur mto England in 1066, le meur de la Haye us 
expremly mentioned, besides others of the same name, The 
two most ancient furnljes of this surname in Scotland are 
those of Krrol (we ERrow, earl of,) and Tweeddale, (see 
['WEEDDALE, marquis of,) who use the same armorial bear- 
ings as do those fainilies of the name in Italy, France, and 
England. Sur George Hay, descended from a younger branch 
of the anime stock as that of the earl of Errol, was created, in 
1627, Viscount Dupphn and Lord Hay of Kinfauna, and in 
1683 earl of Kinnoul (see Auwnovut, earl of). Sir James 
Hay of Fingaak, uncle of the first earl of Kinnoul, was cre- 
ated in 1609 Jord Rewhie, and his son, Sir James Hay of 
Pitcorthie, Fifeshire who accompanied King James the Sixth 
into England, and was one of his especial favourites, was in 
1615 created by lnm Lord Hay of Sawhe im the peerage of 
Fngland, in 1618 Viscount Doncaster, and in 1622 ear) of 
Carlusle, which titles became extinct on the death of his onlv 
non, James Hay, second earl of Carhale, in 1660 

The fainily of Hav of Smithfield and Haystone are de- 
scended from John, 3d Lord Hay of Yester, of the house ot 
Tweeddale, by his 2d marnage with the daughter and heiress 
of the ancient family of Dickson of Smithfield, Peebles-shire 
By this lady he had, with one daughter, Jean, wife of George 
Broun of Colatoun progenitor of the baronets of that name, 
one son, John, of Smuthficld, living in 1525 The latter had 
8 wons. 1 James, 2 Thomas, 8. John, of Kingamesdows, 
whose descendants carned on the line of the family 

The eldest won, James, sucoveded Ins father, and dying 
without issue jus brother, Thomas, inherited the estate. On 
this gentleman's denth, in 1670, bis son, John Hay, became 
propnoetor of Smuthfield, and at his decense in 1628, was suc- 
ceeded bv his only surviving won, James. 

Appointed by James VI, in 1624, exquire of his body, 
James Hay of Smithfield was, July 20, 1635, created a bar- 
onet of Nova Sontia, the patent beng accompanied by a 
grant of land in Nova Scotia, to be thenceforth called the 
barony and regalty of Smithfield. Sir James had, with a 
daughter, Mary, marned to Sir James Douglas, afterwards 
earl of Morton, 2 som, 1 Jolin, his successor in the title, but 
whom he disinherited with a legucy of £1,000, 2 William, 
who moceeded to the estates, and died without issue, 

Sir Jamen, the 2d baronet, died in 1654. His eldest sor, 
Sir John, 8d baronet, died in 1659 

Sur John's eldest sun, Suir Jaines, sucoseded as 4th baronet. 
Born in 1652, thus gentleman was the last representative of 
the Smithfield branch. He died, without male issue, in 1688, 

The kinsman of the last baronet, James Hay, M D., who 
had sucoseded to Haystone, the property of his father, in 
1762, preferred, in 1805, a claim to the dormant title. Thi 
Dr Hay was the eldest son of John Hay of Haystone, great- 
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great-grandson of John Hay, Exq of Kingsmeadows, young- 
est non of the first John Hay of Smithfield. Hus claim was 
allowed by a jury assembled at Peebles, Nov 9, the same 
year (1805,) and he, in cmsequence, becaine 5th baronet. 
He had 8 sons and 4 daughters. He died Oct. 21, 1810 

His eldest son, Sir John, 6th baronet, born January 15 
1755, married in 1785, Mary Elizabeth, youngest daugiiter of 
James, 16th Lord Forbes, and had 5 sons and 6 daugiliters. 
He died May 28, 1880. 

His son, SoeWchn, 7th baronet, MP, born Aug 8, 1768 
died, without issue, Nov 1 1888, 

His brother, Sir Adam, succeeded as 8th baronet. Born 
Dec. 14, 1795, he married in 1828, Hennetta Callendar, eld- 
est daughter of Wilham Grant, Esq of Congalton, Hadding- 
tonshire, issue, 4 sons and 5 daughters. Hus eldest son, Joln 
Wilham, born Feb. 15, 1824 was xt one period a captain 
Soota fusiler guards. 





The familv of Hay of Park, Wigtownshire, which posseases 
n haronetoy of Nova Scotia (1688), are dewoended from Thomar 
Hay, Eaq of Dalgery, a cadet of the noble house of Errol 
Soon after the Reformution im Sentlaud, he xoquired the entate 
of Park, a part of the abbey lands of Glenluce. 

His great-grandson, Sir Thomas Hay of Park, lat baronet 
with a daughter, wife of Sir A. Agnew uf Lochnaw, had a 
aon, Sir Charles, 2d baronet, who m. a daughter of Sir Patnok 
Agnew, bart. of Lochnaw, and had 2 sons and 2 daughters. 

Thomas, the elder son, predecenned his futher leaving, by 
his wife May, daughter of Sir Wiliam Maxwell of Monreith, 
Thomas, and other sons. James, the 2d son, a pliysician in 
Dumfries, marned Dorothea Onchton of Crawforton, with 
insue, Who carnmed on the line of the fumly Sir lhomas, 
grandson of Sir Charlea, succeeded him as 8d baronet, By 
hia wife, Jean, daughter of Blur of Dunskey, he had a son 
Sir Thomas, and a danghter, Susannah 

Sir Thomas was succeeded by Ins only sun, Sir Thomas, 
4th baronet, on whose death, Apnl 80, 1794, without usne, 
the estate of Park devolved upon his suter, Susannah, wile 
of John Dalrymple, Esq of Dunraget, who nssumed the addi- 
tional surname of Hay, and was created a baronet of the Umted 
Kingdom, Apnil 20 1798 

rhe baronetcy of 1683 reverted to the cousin of Sir Thomas, 
James, eldest son of William Hav Esq of Crawforton elder 
son of Dr James Hay, 2d son of Sir Charlea, 2d baronet 

Sir James, 5th baronet, was succeeded by hua son, Sir Wil- 
lam, 6th baronet, at whose deceane, unmarned, Oct 7, 1801, 
the title devolved on his counn, Sir John, 6th barunet, only 
non of heut.-col Lewis Hay Royal Engineers, who was killed 
at the landing of the Brith troops at the Helder, Aug 27, 
1789 Col Hay marned Barbura, daughter of John Craigie, 
Esq of Glendoick, Perthshire, with issue, 2 sons and 5 daugh- 
ters, The daughters were, 1 Agnes Clark, marned John 
Irving, Beq., Edinburgh. 2. Mana, marned J V Thatcher, 
MD Edmburgh 8 Dorothea Judith, wife of J ‘laylor, 
Eagq , Solicitor of Stumps and Taxes for Scotland 4 lewis 
Hately, married J Richardson, Esq, Edinburgh § Eliza- 
beth Gruham, died unmarmed 

The elder son, Sir John, 7th baronet, born Aug 29, 1799, 
passed advocate in 1821, and was appouted sheriff substitute 
of Stirlingshire From that office he retired in January 1861 
He married, in 1886, Sarah Beresford, daughter of John 
Cosnns, Esq of Weymouth, and grand-daughter of George, 
18th Lord Audley, issue, 6 sons and 2 daugiiters. 





The progenitor of the family of Hay of Alderstone and 
Hermiston, Berwickshire, was Sir John Hav of Burra, of the 
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family of Fala, lord clerk register in the reign of Oharies I., 
lineally descended from Sir Edmund Hay of Linplum, younger 
brother of Sir David Hay of Yester, ancestor of the marquus 
of Tweeddale. While very young le was employed by the city 
of Edinburgh to weloome King James the Sixth at the West 
Port of that city, on his visit to Scotland in 1617, and his Latin 
Oration on the oocasion us preserved in a work called ‘The Muvev’ 
Welcome,’ published at Edinburgh He at first held the office 
of town-clerk, and afterwards that of provost of Edinburgh 
On 9th March 1632 he was knighted by King Charlies. On 
Sth January following, he was preferred to be lord clerk 
register, and appointed = lord of season Iv 1687 he was one 
of the chief advisers of the introduction of the Service Hook, 
and in consequence was forced soun after to retire into England. 
In 1641 he resigned all lus offices into the king’s hands, lus 
dismission heing dated 17th July that vear, when he received 
a warrant on the Souttuh exchequer for £5,000 sterling aud 
£400 per annum dunng its nonpayment. Being socused of 
treason, he returned with the king to Scotland to answer the 
charges brought against him, and was committed to the oas- 
tle of Edinburgh In January and February 1642 he was 
tried by a oummittee of the Estates, but nothing could be 
proved against him On the marquis of Montrose coming 
eouth he joined hun, and was taken prisoner at Philiphaugh. 
It is anid he only excaped the scaffold by bribing the earl of 
Lanark with the rents of his estate dunng his hfe On ob- 
taining his libertv, he retired to Duddingstone, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Edinburgh, were he died 20th November 1654 
He was twice murned, and had a large family by both wives. 
His 2d son by his 2d wife, Thomnas Hay of Hermiston, was 
the first of the Hays of Alderstone, and hin 8d son, by the 
naine lady, George Hay, was father of Richard Hay, con- 
monly called ‘Father Huy,” an antiquary of reat research 
Born at Edinburgh in 1601, according to his own expreasion 
he was ‘thrust’ into the Soeots College in France mu 1678 
or 1674 He left France in 1686, to establish a society of 
canons regular in Scotland, but at the Revolution agun went 
to France, where he died 

Thomas Hay, the 2d son of the 2d marnage, marred 
Anna, daughter of Sir John Gibson, baronet of Pentland, 
sue, Sir John, his her, and 4 other sons, Alexander Hay 
of Huntingdon Jus 8d son, shenff depute of Kast Lothian, 
who died in 1745, left 2 sons, 1 Thomas, a lord of sesmon, 
under the title of Lord Huntingdon, and 2 John Hay of 
Restalng, secretary to Prnoe Charlies, attainted in 1745 

Sir John, the eldest son of Thomas Hav, was created a 
baronet of Nova Scotia in 1708 He warned Catherine, 
daughter of Sir George Suttie, haronet and died in 1706 

His eldest son Sir Thomas, 2d baronet, captain of dragoons, 
died, without imaue, Nov 26,1769 Hix brother, Sir George, 
3d baronet, inarried Burbara, only child of Henry MacDougull, 
Eeq of Makerstoun Roxburghshire and had # son and a 
danghter, wife of Julin Scott, hg of Gala. 

The son, Sir Henry Hay MacI)ougali, 4th baronet, married 
in 1782, Isabella, daughter of Admiral Sir James Douglas, 
baronet, and had 8 daughters, 1 Anna Mana, ss. Goneral 
Sir Thomas Bnsbane, bart., 2 Hennetta, and 8 Elizabeth 

On Sir Henry's death, April 13, 1825, the title devolved on 
his kinsman, Sir Thomas Hay, 5th buronet, son of Alexander 
Hay of Mordington, advocate, eldest son of Lord Huntingdon, 
above inentioned. Sir Thoinas married Anna, widow of Ma- 
jor Bingham and daughter of Sheffield Howard, Esq of New 
York sssue, 2 sons and 2 daughters. Sir Thomas died in 1833 

Fw elder son Sir Jaines Douglas Hamilton Hay, 6th bar- 
onet, marned in 1819 the daughter of William Sanderson, 
Kaq , tse, 5 sonn and 5 daughters, 
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A baronetcy is also possemsed by the family of Dalrymple 
Fay of Park Place, re, a branch on the male side 
of the same family as that of the earl of Star 

Jobo Dalrymple, 2d son of James Dalrymple of Stur, be- 
came of the estate of Dunragget, which, at one 
time, belonged to a fainily of the name of Bautfle, a branch of 
the Baillies of Lamington. The first of the Baillies of Dun- 

was Cuthbert, lord high treasurer uf Scotland, who 
died in 1514, and the last was Thomas Buillie, connected by 
marnage with the M'Kerhes, an ancsent Galloway family, (see 
M’Keriik, surname of). Hus father, Alexander Baillic, was 
in June 2, 1681, served heir to his futher, William Baillie, in 
the lands of Dunragget, &c. His accidental death, having 
been drowned in the Cree, and his son's childhood, gave the 
Stair family an opportunity to ohtain poswemmon of the estate. 

Joho Dalrymple’s son, James Dalrymple of Dunragget, mar- 
ried Grace, daughter of Patrick MaoDowall, Exg of Freugh, 
und died May 15, 1776, leaving « son, Jolin Dalrymple of Park 
Place, Wigtownslure, who, marrving Susannah, only daugliter 
of Sir Thomas Hay, 8d baronet of Park, assumed the additional 
surname of Hay, as above stated, on her aucoseding, in 1794, 
to the estates of her brother, Sir Thomas Hay, the 4th bar- 
onet of that family, and was himself created « baronet of the 
United Kingdom, April 20, 1798 He died in May 1812, 

His only son, Sir Juines Dalrymple Hay, 2d baronet, born 
July 8, 1789, (died March 19, 1661 ) ms. first, in 1819, Fliza- 
beth, dr. of Lient.-Gen. Sir John Heron Maxwell, of Spring- 
kell, baronet, issue, one son, Tohn Charles, 8d baronet, born 
Feb. 11, 1821, capt. R. N, mw. with maue, und 2dly, in 1823, 
Anne, dr of George Hathorn, ksq , umue, 8 sons and 5 drs. 





Hay of Rannes, Aberdeeusiure, see [ citi Hay 

Alexander Hay of kaster Kennet, of the house of Purk, 
was in March 1564 nominated olerk of the pnvy councl, and 
In 1577 was appointed director of the chancery In 1579 he 
obtained the office of clerk register, and made # lord of season, 
when he took the title of Lord Easter Kennet. In the same 
year he was nominated a commissioner anent the jurisdiction 
of the Kirk, and mn 1581 a member of the commision for the 
visitation and reformation of hospitals. He wxe also an arbiter 
in the deadly feud then existing between the families of Gor- 
don and Forbes. In 1589 he accompamed King James to 
Denmark, as interiin secretary for the Sonttish language. He 
died Sept. 19, 1584 His vounger son, Sir Alexander Hay of 
Newton and Whitburgh, was xluo a lord of season (1610), 
under the title of Jord Newton Appointed clerk register 
July 30, 1612, be died in 1616, when Sir George Hay, after- 
wards ear) of Kinnon), sucoreded him in the latter office 


Of the family of Hay of Braco, in Banffshire, was Lieuten- 
ant-general James Hay, C B, who died 10th March 1854 
During the Peninsular war he served in the 16th lancers, and 
was present at the passage of the Douro, and the capture of 
Oporto, and also in the affair with the French rear-guard at 
Salamonde, at the battle of Talavera, and the actions at Re- 
dinha, Condeiza, Fox d’Avace, and Sabugal, and at the 
battle of Fuentes d’Onor In an affair with the ‘ Lancers de 
Berg,’ near Especia, General (then Captain) Hay commanded 
the regiment, and took their colonel, a ‘chef d’eacadron,’ and 
seventy-nine men prisoners. In reference to this the duke of 
Wellington in hw despatches, mentions that ‘‘Captam Hay 
greatly distinguished himeelf” At the commencement of 
the action at Salamanca his right arm was broken, and he 
was several times engaged with the enemy dunng the mege 
of Burgos, and on the retreat to Portugal He was also in 


command at the battles of Vittoria, the Nivelle, and the 
Nive, the passage of the Bidassca and the Adour, and the en- 
try into Bordeaux. He commanded the 16th lancers at the 
battles of Quatre Bras and Waterloo, at which letter be was 
so severely wounded as to render it necessary that he sbould 
be left for eight days on the battle-fleld before he could be 
removed into Brussels. For his services in the Peninsula, 
and in the field generally, he was nominated a commander of 
the Bath, and promoted to a heutenant-colonelcy For Vit- 
tona and Nive he obtained a gold medal] and clasp, and fo: 
Talavera, Fuentes d’Onor, and Nivelle, the silver war meda! 
and three clasps, and for the battle of Waterloo was gazetted 
a companion of the Bath, and in 1851 promoted to be lien- 
tenant-general. At the time of his death he was colonel of 
the 79th or Cameronian Highlanders. 

HEADRICK, Jamus, the Rev, an able agri- 
culturist and mineralogist, was born in 1758 
Having studied for the ministry, in 1809 he was 
presented to the parish of Dunnichen, in Forfar- 
shire Before his induction to the parochial 
charge, he had travelled over the three kingdoms 
in pursuit of the knowledge of agriculture and 
mincralogy He planned out and superintended 
many large and valuable estates, contributed an 
able analysis of lime to the Farmer’s Magazine , 
gave to the public in 1807 an excellent description 
of the Island of Arran, and published, in 1818, an 
extended account of the husbandry of Forfarshire. 
He was the author of the account of the parish of 
Dunnichen, inserted in the New Statistical Account 
of Scotland Edinburgh, 1845 He there derives 
the name of Dunnichen from Dwn-achan, two 
Gaelic words, signif ing the hill or fort of the val- 
ley Mr Headnck died at the manse of Dun- 
nichen, March 31, 1841, aged 83 His works are 

View of the Mineralogy, Agriculture, Manufactures, and 
Fisheries of the Island of Arran, with Notices of Antiqu- 
ties, and suggestions for improving the Agriculture and Fish- 
erres of the Highlands and Isles of Scotland Edin 1807 

General View of the Agnoulture of the County of Angus, 
or Forfarshire, with Observations on the means of its 1m- 
provement. Published under the auspices of the Hon the 
Board of Agriculture and Internal Improvement, 1818, 8vo. 

Some Mineralogical and Geological Observationa, made m 
the Isle of Arran. Inserted in Nicholson's Journal for 1807 

A Treatise on Ohemistry, commonly attributed to him, was 
published bv a John Headnck, at London, in 1697, under the 
title of ‘Chymical Secreta.’ 


HENDERSON, ALEXANDER, one of the most 
emiment ministers of the Church of Scotland in 
the most important period of her history, namely, 
previous to the middle of the seventeenth century, 
was born in 1583 Of his parents and the cir- 
cumatances of his early life we have no authentic 
information, but he 1s supposed to have been de- 
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ded from the Hendersons of Fordel, in Fife- 
shire. He completed his studies at the university 
of &. Andrews, where he took the degree of MLA , 
and some time previous to 1611 he was elected 
regent, or professor, of philosophy, in that ancient 
seminary. Ambitious of preferment, he early 
adopted the principles of the prelatical party, then 
dominant in the church, and having completed the 
usual course of attendance on the divinity classes, 
be was, through the patronage of Archbishop 
Gladstanes, presented to the parish of Leuchars, 
in Fife His settlement, which took place previ- 
ous to 1615, was so unpopular, that, on the day 
of ordination, the church-doors were shut and 
secured by the people, and the ministers who at- 
tended with the presentee were obliged to enter 
by the window He was at this time strongly 
prejudiced in favour of Emacopacy 
Mr Henderson at firat showed but little con- 
cern for the spiritual interests of his people, but 
his sentiments and character soon underwent a 
complete change Having learned that the cele- 
brated Presbyterian preacher, Mr Bruce of Kin- 
naird, was to assist at a communion in a neigh- 
bouring parish, Mr Henderson, desirous of hearing 
him, went to the place, and, to prevent being 
recognised, concealed himself in a dark corner of 
the church Mr Bruce chose for his text these 
remarkable words, ‘‘ Iie that entereth not in by 
the door, but climbeth up somo other way, tlic 
game is athicf and arobber” This passage, so 
applicable to his situation, and the sermon which 
followed, made such an impression on his mind as 
led to an entire change in his vicws and conduct 
He now became thoroughly convinced that the 
proceedings of the prelatical party were mjurious 
to the interests of religion, and he resolved at 
once to take part with the Presbyterians. An 
opportunity of publicly declaring his change of 
sentiments did not present itself till August 1618, 
when the obnoxious Five Articles of Perth having 
been carried at a packed Assembly held in that 
city, Mr Henderson was among those ministers 
who had the courage to oppose them as episcopal 
innovat.ons, though the utmost wrath of the Gov- 
ernment was threatened against all who persisted 
in rejecting them In the month of August 1619 
he and two of his brethren were cited before the 
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court of high commission at 8t Andrews, charged 
with having composed and published a book 
against the validity of the Perth Assembly On 
their appearance, Mr. Henderson answered the 
accusation with so much eloquence and truth, that 
the bishops could gain no advantage over him and 
his friends, and were obliged to dismiss them with 
threatenings From this period till 1687 he seems 
to have lived retared in his parish, employed in 
the sedulons discharge of his pastoral duties, and 
taking no part in any of the public transactions of 
the period 

The rash and ill-judged attempt of Charles the 
First, in 1687, to force the liturgy or service book 
on the Church of Scotland, recalled him from his 
retirement, and caused him to take that leading 
part in the affairs of the church which has made 
his name so celebrated In common with other 
ministers, he had been charged to purchase two 
copies of the liturgy for the use of his parish 
within fifteen days, under the pain of rebellion 
Fle immediately went to Edinburgh, and, August 
23, presented a petition to the privy council, re- 
preseuting that the service book had not received 
the sanction of the Gencral Assembly, nor was re- 
cognised by an act of parliament, and praying a 
suspension of the charge  ‘I'o this remonstiance 
the council returned a favourable answer, and the 
reading of the liturgy was ordered to be suspended 
until the king's farther pleasure should be known 
Charles, however, only the more peremptorily 
insisted that the service book should be received , 
and from this time forward Mr Henderson took a 
prominent share in all the proceedings of the non- 
couformists A great number of the nohility, 
gentry, clergymen, and representatives of burghs, 
with others, had assembled in Edinburgh from all 
parts of the country, and after another supplica- 
tion had been presented to the privy council, 
praving them to bring the matter again before thc 
king, a proclamation from lis majesty was made, 
requiring all persons to depart to their homes 
within twenty-four hours, on pain of being de- 
nounced rebels Iustcad of dispersing, the leaders 
of the popular party, after some farther ineffectual 
petitions to the king, resolved to appeal to the peo- 
ple, and the result was the renewal of the National 
Covenant of 1580 and 1581, with only some slight 
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changes adapted to the circumstances of the times 
It was prepared by Mr Henderson, asslated by 
Archibald Johnston, afterwards of Warriston, an 
advocate in whom, we are told, the supplants 
chiefty confided, and was sworn and subscribed in 
the Grey Friars’ church of Edinburgh, on February 
28, 1688, by thousands of the nobility, gentry, 
ministers of the goepel, burgesses, and others 
Mr Henderson addressed the vast multitude as- 
sembled with great fervour and eloquence, and 
the enthusiasm of the people knew no bounds 
Hie was subsequently sent with several noblemen, 
and Messrs Cant and Dickson, to Aberdeen. to 
prevail on the inhabitants of that city to take the 
Covenant, and, after urging upon them the strong- 
est arguments in favour of the document, no less 
than 500 persons subscribed it, many of them 
being of the highest respectability 

At the memorable General Assembly which met 
at Glasgow the same year, November 21, 1638, 
the firat that had been held for a long penod, Mr 
Henderson, now the acknowledged Jeader of the 
clergy, was tuanimously chosen moderator And 
In that difficult and trying situation, he conducted 
himecif with » resolution and prudence, and at the 
same time with a forbearance and moderation, 
befitting the occasion After the deposition and 
excommunication of the bishops, and the formal 
abolition of Episcopocy, Mr Henderson terminated 
the proceedings with an eloquent and impressive 
addreas to the members of the Assembly, conclud- 
Ing with these striking worda —‘ We have now 
cast down the walls of Jerncho, let lim that re- 
buildeth them beware of the curse of Hiel the 
Bethelite!” 

Before the rising of the Assembly two supplica- 
tiona were given in, the one containiny a call to 
Mr Henderson from St Andrews, and the other 
from Edinburgh Being much attached to his 
own parish of Leuchars, of which he had heen 
minister for elghteen years, he expreased his nun- 
willingness to remove from it, pleading that he 
was now too old a plant to take root in another 
soli It was carried, however, by seventy-five 
votes, that he should be translated to Edinburgh , 
to which he consented, on condition that when old 
age should overtake him, he should again he 
removed to a country charge 


In 1689 be was one of the commissioners appoint. 
ed by the Church to treat regarding the articles of 
pacification with the king, and during the whole 
of the difficult negotiations that ensued, he behaved 
with great prudence and candour At the subse- 
quent meeting of the Assembly, in August of that 
year, the earl of Traquair, commissioner from his 
majesty, earnestly desired that Mr Henderson 
might be re-elected moderator, a proposition 
strenuously opposed by Mr Henderson himself, 
and rejected by the Assembly, a constant moder- 
atorship bemg contrary to the constitution of the 
Church On the 8let of the same month, he was 
called upon to preach at the opening of parliament, 
on which occasion he delivered an excellent dis- 
course, in which he treated, with consummate 
ability, of the end, duties, and utility of magis- 
trates. 

In 1640 the town council of Edinburgh, with 
the view of rendering the system of education at 
the university more efficient, resolved to appoint 
annually a rector of that institution, and unani- 
mously elected Mr Henderson to the situation 
He was cmpowered to superintend all matters 
connected with the conduct of the principal and 
professors, the education of the students, and the 
disposal of the revenues. In this office, which he 
appears to have enjoyed, by re-election, to his 
death, he exerted himself sedulously to promote 
the interests of that learned seminary Besides 
devoting his especial attention to the education of 
candidates for the ministry, he instituted # profes- 
sorship of oriental Janguages, a department pre- 
viously much neglected 

The king having refused to ratify some of the 
points agreed upon at tho late pacification, sud- 

denly prorogued the parliament, denounced the 
Covenanters as rebele, and prepared again to in- 
vade Scotland But the successes of the Scots 
army, which entered England in August 1640, 
compelled him to accede to another proposition for 
peace, and a conference was begun at Rippon, 
which, in a short time after, was transferred to 
London Mr Henderson was appointed one of 
the commussioners, on the part of the Church, to 
conclude the treaty, and during all the time of his 
residence in London, which was protracted for 


| nine months, he exerted himself, by preaching and 
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otherwise. to promote the views of the commis- 
sioners, and wrote a variety of able tracts and 
papers, some of which were published without his 
name, while others were laid before the commis- 
aioners and parliament of England Before he 
left London he was admitted to a private confer- 
ence with the king the special object of which was 
to procure assistance to the Scottish universities 
from the rents formerly approprated to the 
bishops, when he was graciously received by his 
majesty 

On his return to Edinburgh, in July 1641, he 
was again chosen moderator of the General As- 
sembly Having delivered in a letter from a 
number of ministers In London, requesting advice 
as to the proper form of charch government to be 
adopted, several of their brethren being inchned 
towards Independency, the Assembly instructed 
him to answer it, and in his reply he earnestly 
urged a uniformity of church government in the 
two kingdoms The Assembly unanimously ap- 
proved of a motion which he brought forward, to 
the effcct that they should take steps for drawing 
up a Confession of Faith, Catechism, Directory of 
Worship, and Form of Government, and remitted 
to him to prepare the necessary drafts of these 
documents Qn the 14th of August the king 
arrived at Edinburgh to be present at the parlia- 
ment, on which occasion, wishing to conciliate 
the presbyterian party, he appointed Mr Hen- 
derson his chaplam During hig mayesty’s resi- 
dence in Edinburgh he performed family worship 
every morning and evening at the palace, and fre- 
quently preached before him in the chapel-royal 
at Holyroodhouse At this parliament the reve- 
nues of the bishoprics were divided, and by Mr 
Henderson's exertions, what belonged to the 
bishopric and pnory of Edinburgh were bestowed 
on the university As a recompence for his own 
laborious aud expensive services in the cause of 
the public, the emoluments of the chapel-royal, 
amounting to about 4,000 merks a-ycear, were 
conferred upon him 

Some reports injurious to his character having 
been industriously circulated, in the ensuing As- 
sembly he entered into a long and impassioned 
vindication of his conduct His brethren unani- 
mously expressed their sympathy, and assured 
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him of their continued confidence, on which we 
aro told he recovered his clieerfainess. 

During the year 1643 Mr. Henderson was 
employed in managing the correspondence with 
England respecting ecclesiastical reformation and 
union He was soon after chosen one of the com- 
missioners appomted to proceed to that country, 
but was tor some time delayed by the civil war 
Anxious to effect a reconciliation between Charles 
and his English subjects, he joined with some 
other leading men in an invitation to the queen to 
come to Scotland, but this proposition waa re- 
jected by the king. Accompamed by the other 
commissioners, he next went to Oxford, where 
his majesty then was, to offer him the mediation 
of Scotland. but the infatuated monarch, instead 
of making some concessions for the sake of peace, 
endeavoured to convince him of the justice of his 
cause, defended all his proceedings, and expressed 
his high indignation at the interest which the 
Scots took in the reformation of the church h. 
England On Henderson's return to Edinburgh, 
his conduct throughout this delicate negociation 
was pronounced by the Gencral Assembly to have 
been * faithful and wise ” 

In 1648 he was, for the third time, chosen mo- 
derator of the Gencral Assembly—an occasion 
which was rendered remarkable by the presence 
of the English commissioners sent down by the 
parliament to crave their aid and counsel in the 
then critical circumatances of both kingdoma 
He was appointed one of the commissioners who 
soon after went to London to attend the Assembly 
of divincs at Westminster, to represent there the 
Church of Scotland, and to obtain the ratification 
of the Solemn League and Covenant by that Ax- 
sembly and by both houses of parliament, which 
was accordingly done on the 25th of September 
During the three following years he remained in 
London, unremittingly engaged in assinting the 
Westminster Assembly in preparing the public 
formularies for the religious union between the 
three kingdoms 

In the beginning of 1645 he was appuinted to 
assist the commussioners of the parliaments of 
England and Scotland in conducting the treaty 
between them and the king at Uxbridge On the 
breaking off of the treaty he returned to London 
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In the spring of 1646, when the king had thrown 
himself into the hands of the Scottish army, he 
sent for Mr Henderson, who was considered the 
most competent person to deal with his majesty in 
his then circumstances He arrived at Newcastle 
about the middle of May, and received a welcome 
reception from the king, but soon perceived that 
Charles was as unwilling as ever to consent to the 
establishment of presbyterianism It was agreed 
that the ecraples which the king entertained 
shonld be discussed in a series of papers between 
his majesty and Mr Henderson These continued 
from May 29 to July15 They are eight in num- 
ber, five by the king, who was assisted by Sir 
Robert Murray, and three by his reverend oppo- 
nent Mr Henderson's health being much im- 
paired, he was obliged to remove by sea to Edin- 
burgh, where he died, August 19, 1646, in the 
68d year of his age. His body was interred in 
the Greyfriars churchyard, where a monument 
was erected by his nephew to his memory 
Subjoined 1s Henderson’s portrait 
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cember 28, 1798 He received his education in 
his native town, and both at the grammar school 
and the academy was distinguished for his attain- 
ments, and for the propriety and modesty of his 
demeanour At the age of fifteen, he was appren- 
ticed, for six years, to a writer (attorney or solici- 
tor) in Dundee During this period he began in 
his leisure hours the study of practical astronomy, 
and the history and literature of that science, to 
which he was so much attached that he prosecuted 
it often to the injury of his health In 1819, at 
the age of twenty-one, be went to Edinburgh, 
and obtained a situation in the office of s writer 
to the signet. Hus intelligence and abilities-pro- 
cared for him the patronage of Sir James Gibsoa 
Craig, baronet, by whose recommendation he was 
appointed clerk to the celebrated John Clerk, 
advocate, afterwards a lord of session, under the 
title of Lord Eldm On his lordship’s returement 
from the bench, he was for a time private secre- 
tary to the earl of Landerdale, and subsequently 
clerk to the lord advocate, Jeffrey In these em- 
ployments he continued till 1831, still prosecuting 
in his leisure hours the study of astronomy Hav- 
ing procured an introduction to Professor Wal- 
lace, he had free access to the Observatory on the 
Calton Hill, at that period a small establishment, 
but sufficiently equipped with instruments to af- 
ford valuable opportunities to a learner 

In spite of weak health and a tendency to disor- 
der In the eyes, Mr Henderson soon brought 
himself into notice as an astronomer His first 
contribution to astronomical science was a method 
of computing an occultation of a fixed star by the 
moon, communicated in 1824 to Dr Young, then 
secretary to the Board of Longitude, of which the 
latter thought so highly as to cause it to be pub- 
lished in the Nantical Almanac (of which he was 
superintendent) for 1827 and the four following 
years About the same time he also contributed 
other papers on kindred subjects to the Quarterly 
Journal of Science In 1827 he sent a paper to 
the Royal Society of London, ‘On the Difference 
of Meridians of the Observatones of London and 


HENDERSON, Tuomas, an eminent astrono | Paris,’ in which he pointed ont a small error that 
mer, whose name is connected with the discovery | had crept Into one of the observations, and which, 
of the parallax of the fixed stars, was the eon of | without greatly affecting the result, yet exposed 
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in conjunction with Mr Maclear, he furnished the 
Astronomical Society with an ephemeris of the 
occultations of Aldebaran by the moon, in 1829, 
calculated for ten different observatories in Eu- 
rope. He subsequently furnished other lists of 
lunar oocultations computed for the meridian of 
Greenwich, these phenomena being of much use 
in determining longitudes 

On the professorship of practical astronomy in the 
university of Edinburgh becoming vacant in 1828, 
by the death of Dr Blair, the government.—the 
appointment being in the Crown,—were strongly 
urged by Dr Young and other astronomers to 
name Mr. Henderson to the chair, but at that 
time no nomination took place At Dr Young's 
death the following year, it was found that that 
gentleman had placed in the hands of Professor 
Rigaud a memorandum to be communicated to the 
pdmiralty, recommending Mr Henderson as the 
mest competent person to be appointed his succes- 
sor in the superintendence of the Nautical Alma- 
nac. The government, however, confided the 
trnst to Mr Pond, the astronomer royal, who of- 
fered Mr Henderson employment, on terms of re- 
muneration, for a great part of his time, but this 
offer he did not accept 

In 1881, on the death of Mr Fallows, he was 
appointed by the admiralty to succeed him in 
charge of the observatory then recently completed 
at the Cape of Good Hope, principally with a 
view to the determination of the places of the 
southern stars, for the aid of navigation He ar- 
rived at the Cape in Apni 1832, and from that 
date he must be considered as a professional as- 
tronomer T)aring the thirteen months that he 
remained there he accumulated a large mass of 
valuable observations, having devoted himself 
assiduously to his duties, but finding lus health 
suffering, and being far removed from his friends, 
he resigned his situation in May 1838, and om- 
barked for England After his return to Edin- 
burgh, having no official engagementa, he began 
the laborious task of reducing the observations he 
had made at the Cape In 1834, by an agree- 
ment between tle government and the Astrono- 
mical Institution of Edinburgh, the latter gave 
up their observatory to the university, govern- 
ment agreeing to appoint and provide for an astro- 





nomer, who was also to hold.the professorship of 
practical astronomy in the enlversity On the 
recommendation of the Astrenotnical Society of 
London, to whom Lord Melbourne, then prime 
minister, applied for advice, Mr Henderson was 
appointed the first astronomer royal for Scotland, 
being thus placed in the chair of practical astro- 
nomy, which had remained vacant since 1828 
His regular duty did not interrupt the reduction 
of his Cape observations, and in 1887 he gave to 
the Astronomical Socicty a catalogue of the decli- 
nations of 172 principal fixed stars, chiefly in the 
southern henusphere The most remarkable re- 
sult of his labours was the discovery of the annual 
parallax of one of the fixed stara, by which the 
distance of these bodies from our globe has been 
brought within the reach of calculation In com- 
paring his observations of a particular star, which, 
being near the south pole, is always above the 
horizon at the Cape, he found that they indicated 
that change of position or parallax which astrono- 
mers had been so long in search of In 1839, 
after testing the accuracy of his result in varions 
ways, he announced it in a paper read to the As- 
tronomical Society, and the attention of astrono- 
mers being thus directed to it, the subsequent 
observations of Mr Maclear, his successor in the 
post of astronomer at the Cape of Good Hope, and 
others, tended to confirm the accuracy of this im- 
portant discovery 

Thus, in the position which, of all others, he 
would have chosen for himself, and at a time when 
he was beginning to enjoy that fame and reputa- 
tion which his research, application, and talonts 
had carned for him, he was suddenly cut off, by 
disease of the heart, his death having taken place 
on 23d November, 1844 He had married in 
1836, a daughter of Mr Adie, the well-known 
optician of Edinburgh, but his wife died in 1842, 
a few weeks after the birth of their only child 

A very fall account of Mr Henderson's astro- 
nomical labours, with a inemoir of his life, was in- 
serted in the Annual Report of the Astronomical 
Socicty for 1845 The list of his writings consists 
of upwards of seventy communications, of different 
degrees of magnitude and importance, to various 
scientific publications, some of them In foreign 
astronomical periodicals. He also published at 
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burgh five quarto volumes of ‘ Astronomical 
Observations made at the Royal Observatory,’ of 
that cit), comprising the years 1884 to 1889 A 
sixth volume, left nearly ready for publication, 
was subsequently added. These aix vélumes are 
much valued by astronomers, and have conferred 
on the observatory a high reputation among the 
similar institutions of Europe In his astronomi- 
cal career, he brought to his subject the most 
methodical habits of business, and as the author 
of the memofir of his life in the Proceedings of the 
Astronomical Soviety observes, “his name will 
go down to posterity as an accurate observer, an 
industrious computer, a skilful manipulator, and 
an improver of the methods in that department to 
which he devoted himsclf” He was well ac 
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being confined to that small degree of archite- 
tural drawing required by his father’s business 
He was first led to try that peculiar art, namely, 
of modelling, In which he afterwards excelled, 
from the following circumstance Having previous 
to his marriage gone to visit Edinburgh, as he 
himself informs us, on August 16th, 1799, he 
got lodgings with a carpenter who was then work- 
ing for Mr, afterwards Sir Henry Raeburn, the 
eminent painter, and accompanied him to “the 
house of the latter on the following day Being 
ushered into # room he recognised a portrait of 
General Macdowall, but on looking at it again, it 
did not strike him so forcibly as a likeness He 
resolved to attempt a portrait himself, and try to 
model a head in wax On his return to Paisley, 





quainted with astronomical literature and other | he took for his first model a bench comrade, A. 


branches of science, and at different times supplied | 


Woodrow by name It turned out a strong 


the places of the professors of mathematics and of; though a coarse likeness, and he was teased by 


natural philosophy in the aniversity of Edinburgh 
Ilis desire to be informed of all that was doing 
abroad, made him collect an astronomical library, 
which, for a man of his limited means, was of ex- 
traordinary extent and value In his private 
character and social relations, he was modest and 
retiring, yet cheerful and communicative, and dis- 
tingnished oy great warmth of affection and ami- 
ability of disposition 

HENNING, Jonny, an eminent modeller and 
sculptor, the discoverer of intaglio, son of Samuel 
Henning, a house carpenter and cabinet-maker 
from Galloway, was born at Paisley, on 2d May, 
1771 His education was simple enough, con- 
sisting onty of reading, writing, and arithmetic, 
and at the age of thirteen he was pnt to the trade 
of a carpenter He acquired a knowledge of his- 
tory by reading the works of Rollin and Hume to 
his mother while she sat beside him sewing = The 
voyages of Cook, Anson, and Byron made him 
anxious to be a sailor, and to qualify himsclf for 
a seafaring life, he studied geometry, trigono- 
metry, and navigation When nearly seventcen 
years old, he had packed up his clothes for flight, 
when his mother’s illness caused him to delay his 
departure, and his bundle being discovered, his 
father lectured him so severely that he entirely 
abandoned the idea of going to sea. He had ere 


some of his acquamtances to modu! their portraits. 
He did so, working in the evening, and thus gra- 
dually improved {in tus finsh In his own imme- 
diate neighbourhood the fame of the untauglit 
artist soon began to spread Sitters came to 
him, tradesmen of Paisley, country farmers, and 
afterwards country squires Of these ho took 
medallion portraits in wax He still worked, 
as & Carpenter, under his father, whose business 
fell off, in consequence of the war, until, out of 
fifteen or twenty journeymen, the only one that 
Samuel Henning had remaming was his steady 
and diligent son, who worked at the same business 
till he was nearly thirty years old In the fol- 
lowing year happened the circumstance which de- 
cided his fortune, of which the following is his 
own simple account ‘Early in 1800, being in 
Glasgow, on business for my father, I had been 
obliged to stay the night at the louse of a friend 
Modelling being my hobby at the time, I always 
carried wax and tools in my pocket I did me- 
dallions of my friend and lis wife during the even- 
ing He showed them to his master, James Mon- 
teith, Esq , whereupon Mr Monteith proposed to 
sittome I wrote stating that having no intention 
of following modelling as a profession, I felt sick at 
the idea of being dragged into public notice, by 
practising an art to which I was not competent.” 


this time begun to attempt the pencil, his efforts | Those objections were overruled by Mr Monteith, 
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who appointed a day for the sitting ‘ This,” he 
continues, ‘‘ was the 2d of May, my birthday I 
took my way to Glasgow in a very uneasy atate 
of mind On seeing me, Mr Monteith said, ‘J 
am too engaged to sit, but I have nine asltters 
ready for you’ At this my trepidation increased, 
aud I went away with him, feeling very miserable 

As we trudggd along, a gentleman accosted Mr 

Monteith, and while they stood talking, I slipped 
into a close It was not a thoroughfare, or I 
think, from the humour I was in, that I should 
have ran away, and so have done with modelling 
for ever” But this was not tobe The turnmg 
point in John Henning’s career was his introduc- 
tion to Mr Monteith From that time he relin- 
quished the carpenter’s tools for those of the 
sculptor About 1802, he removed to Edinburgh, 
where he remained for nine years, and his profi- 
ciency in his art as a modelicr of busts and me 

dallions, his attainments as a linguist, his genern] 
literary taste and extensive information, secured 
lim the patronage and estcem of many of the most 
‘distinguished philosophers and literary men of 
that time In the list of afterwards cclebrated 
characters whom Henning numbered among his 
uitters wore a set of young lawvers then juat ma- 
Ing into notice, Lord Jeffrey, Lord Murray, Lord 
Brougham, and Francia Horner Mra Siddons, 
also, when visiting Edinburgh had a medallion 
taken by Mr Henning, probably one of the beat 
likenesses extant of this great actress From this 
portrait we may date an after-phase of the scnip- 
tor’s fortune Among lis acquaintances and 
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Burlington House. They struck him with won- 
der, and having procured a letter of introduction to 
Lord Elgin for permission to draw or model from 
the marbles, he thus relates the result ‘His 
lordship called on me, saying it was customary to 
bring a letter from xn academician I answered: 
‘My lord, I cannot understand why noblemen or 
gentlemen should not dare to allow an individual 
to draw or model from works of art in their pos- 
session , I call this the popery of art, and I pro- 
teat against such slavery’ His lordalip left me 
The following morning he came again, accompa- 
nied by President West, who praised my draw- 
ings and models very much Lord Elgin then 
said he was going to give me leave to draw from 
the marbles Mr Weat replied, ‘To allow Mr 
Henning to draw from your lordship’s marbles 
would be like acnding a bov to the university be- 
fore he had learned his lettera’ This prodnced a 
solemn pause Lord Elgin colonred, the presi- 
dent looked abashed, and I mustered my dancing 
school science, and bowed them out right gladly 
His lordship then returned, in a few minutes, and 
said good-humonuredly, ‘You are a very odd man 
not to comply with custom’ I said, ‘My lord, I 
never will to what seems to me absnrd custom, it 
has long been my confirmed opinion, that acade- 
mies, from their selfish spirit of exclusion, hive 
not always been promoters of art, but sometimes 
have actnally retarded willing students to-day 
has shown me an Instance of this which I never 
can forget’” This frank reply appears to have 
Pleased Lord Elgin, for Mr Henning received a 


friends he ranked Sir Walter Scott, Adam Fergue- | cordially-granted permission to copy from the 


eon, Dugald Stewart, the Rev Archibald Alison, 
father of Sir Archibald Alison, baronet, Mrs 
Grant of Laggan, Professor Wilson, and many 
of the most eminent members of Edinburgh soci- 
ety at that period 

In July 1811, Mr Henning visited London 
for the first time, being then in his 41st year 
His friend, Francis Horner, took him to the gal- 
Jenes of the marquis of Lansdowne and Earl Grey, 
where he made various drawings and studies As 
he was preparing to return to Scotland, a casual 
street meeting induced him to visit the Elgin mar- 
bles, then newly brought over from Greece, and 
placed in a staole hke apartment in the corner of 





marbles ‘I began to draw,” he says, “on Au- 
gust 16, 1811, which fixed me in the mnd, dnat, 
and smoke of London I was so fascinated with 
the stndy, that I was there by snnrise every 
morning except Sunday, and even the cold of win- 
ter did not mar my darling pursnit ” 

Tn 1812, his medallion of Mrs Siddons was 
bronght by that lady under the notice of the prin 
ceas of Wales, afterwards the unfortunate Queen 
Caroline, and in consequence he had many inter- 
views with her royal highness and the Princess 
Charlotte, the latter of whom he modelled repeat- 
edly When looking over his drawings from the 
Elgin marbles, the Princess Charlotte asked hin 
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If he could reduce « special group in ivory, restor- | 12,000 copies." [Biographical Sketch in drt Jour- 


ing all the mutilations of the original, He suc- | nal for April 1849 ] 


ceeded, and afterwards seventeen more were exe- 
cuted by him in a similar manner for the marquis 
of Lansdowne, the duke of Devonshire, &. He 
then commenced the chief labour of his life, the 
restored frieszes of the Parthenon, which occupied 
him “‘ twelve long years, from the morning's dawn 
to the gloaming"” At first the material used was 
ivory, on which he worked in relief, but an inc 

dent occurred which caused him to change this 
plan, while he made, at the same time, a valuable 
discovery Poverty obliged him, as he himself 
expressed it, ‘to act the dominie” in his own 
household One day, when giving his youngest 
son a lesson in arithmetic, he observed the latter 
amusing himself by cutting a head in the slate 
with a tool that he himself used to carve ivory 
with ‘The same acuteneas,” says his biogra- 
pher, ‘‘ which has converted many a child’s toy 
into a mighty instrument in the hand of science, 
caused John Henning to reason upon, and appl; 
the experiment The result was the discovery of 
intagho In thia manner the friezes were done, 
first cnt in slate, and then cast Thus, this man, 
almost uneducated and unaided, save by the pow- 
ers of hia own strong and active mind, produced a 
work which is known thronghout Enrope as the 
best,—indeed, the only effort at reproducing these 
glorious remains of Grecian art The value of 
Mr Henning’s work was early proved by that 
most unjust but most decisive test—imitation 

No sooner were the friezes completed than they 
were pirated by innumerable modellers, who, buy- 
ing the original, were enabled to take from It cast 
after cnst, at an expense comparatively trifling 

These inferior reproductions were sold everywhere, 
with Mr Henning’s name appended, by which 
not only was hia name injured, but he was de- 
prived of nearly all the profits of his indofatigable 
industry Before long a firm at Paris bronght 
out a series of anaglyptic engravings from Mr 

Henning’s frieze, the artist’s name in the first is- 
snes not being even mentioned This omission 
was afterwards reluctantly rectified, though the 
engravings were of a character little likely to do 
justice to the work , yet, in apite of this inferior- 
ity, the firm boasted in 1885 that they had sold 








Henning’s Elgin friezes were sueceeded by the 
Cartoons and the Transfiguration of Raffaelie, en- 
graved in intaglio, works of transcendant merit 
which, for their minuteness of detail and beauty 
of execution, elicited the warm encomiums of Ca- 
nova and Flaxman. In this undertaking he was 
assisted by his sons, now growmg up, and follow- 
ing art as a profession Other works in relief 
were executed by the same united hands , among 
these were the friesea on Hyde Park gate, of 
which John Henning, jun , furnished the designs, 
those on the Athenmam clubhouse, London, and a 
diplomatic box engraved in steel, after Fiaxman 
These works, together with numberless medallions 
and busts, occupied the sculptor till 1846 Then, 
advancing in years, and onequal to much exer- 
cise of his art, Mr Henning began to consider 4 
plan whereby he might reap from his long pirated 
works the benefit which was his due, and which 
he unfortunately required He agreed with hie 
frend, Mr A R Fairbairn, an eminent engraver, 
to commence an undertaking whereby the latter 
was to make anaglyptic engravings of the Resto- 
ration of the Parthenon friezes, thas securing for 
Mr Henning « correct interpretation of his work, 
as well as the advantage of copyright The senes 
were to be pnblished by subscription, the sculptor 
and engraver making an agreement that secured 
to both due remuneration Thereupon, Mr Hen- 
ning revisited his native place, where he resided 
for several months with his two sisters He was 
received by his townsmen in a manner that might 
well giadden his heart Subscribers were quickly 
obtained The town council of Paisley unani- 
mously presented him with the freedom of the 
town, and he was entertained at a public dinner 
presided over by the provost On that occasion, 
his old friend, Professor Wilson, went from Edin- 
burgh to do honour to the man whi forty years 
before had followed his lowly trade of carpenter 
within the precincts of the town The engravings 
were commenced, but before the second plate was 
finished, Mr Fairbairn's death put an end to the 
undertaking Mr Henning himself died at I.on- 
don, 8th April 1851, in his elghtieth year. In 
bas rehef, Count Cignari, an accomplished Italian 
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all ancient or modern artista. To Mr Henning's 
labours Great Britain is indebted in no small de- 
gree for the progress which has been madc in the 
art he cultivated and adorned For the materials 
of this sketch we have been mainly indebted to 
an ably drawn up memoir of Mr Henning in the 
Art Journal 

HENRY tae MINSTREL, or BLIND Harry, as 
he was familiarly called, who commemorated in 
vernacular poetry the achievements of Wallace, 
the champion of Scottish independence, flourished 
in the fifteenth century He Is stated, by Demp- 
ster, to have been living in 1861, but Major, 
whom Crawford supposes to have been born about 
1446, records that when he was 1n his infancy, 
Henry the Miustrel composed his metrical history 
of Wallace So few memorials, however, have 
been preserved of him, that we only know the half 
of his name, and have no means of ascertaining 
what his surname was Major farther informs us 
that he was blind from his birth, and that he 
gained his livelihood by following the occupation 
of a wandering minstrel The only manuscript 
known to be extant of ITenry’s heroic poem, which 
is entitled ‘Ye Actis and Deidis of ye IIlnater and 
Vailzeand Campioun Shyr Wilham Wallace,’ ix 
preserved In the Advocates’ Librarv, and beara 
the date of 1488 The first printed edition ap- 
peared at Edinburgh in 1570, and the Intest and 
most correct at Perth in 1790 From the poem 
itself, which abounds in the romantic and marvel- 
lous, it would appear that the anthor had some 
knowledge of the Latin and French languages, of 
classical history, of divinity, and even of astro- 
nomy For much of lus materials, he followed 
very strictly a book of great authority, hemg a 
complete history of Wallace, written in Latin, 
partly by John Blair, chaplain to that hero, and 
partly by Thomas Gray, of which, however, there 
Is now no trace 

HENRY, Prmuce or Waxes, eldest son of 
James the Sixth of Scotland, by Anne, sister of 
the king of Denmark, one of the most accomplished 
princes of the age in which he lived, was born 
February 19, 1594 He early proved himself an 
apt scholar, and his attainments were extraordi- 


nary for his years Besides being versant in the 
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nobleman, declared that Mr. Henuing surpassed | learned languages, he spoke the French and Ita- 


lian fluently He had likewise made considerable 
proficiency in philosophy, history, fortification, 
mathematics, and coemography Of the tran- 
scendent abilities of Sir Walter Raleigh, he enter- 
tained a very high opinion, and in alluafon to the 
long impnsonment of that great man, he Is re- 
ported to have said that no king but bis father 
would keep such a bird in a cage Sir Walter 
Raleigh had designed a second and third volume 
of his History of the World, and had commenced 
a discourse on the Art of War by Sea, both of 
which he intended to dedicate to the prince, but 
his highness’ untimely death disconraged him 
from proceeding with these works Prince Henry 
died in November 1612 His death was occa- 
sioned by a violent fever, although it was for 
some time erroneously believed that he was po- 
soned = Subyoined is his portrait 
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HENRY, Davip, a miscellancous writer, was 
born in the neighbourhood of Aberdeen, December 
26, 1710, and was bred a printer Early in life 
he went to London, where a concurrence of cir- 
cumstances placed him within the notice of Mr 
Edward Cave of St John's Gate, proprietor of the 
Gentleman's Magazine, whose sister he married 
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in 1786 §=6After this he began business at Read- 
ing, where he started a newspaper, and another at 
Winchester. In 1754 he became the partner of 
his brother-in-law, at St John’s Gate, where for 
many years he took an active part In th--manage- 
ment of the Gentleman's Magazine, to which he 
was a frequent correspondent. Mr Henry died 
at Lewisham, June 5, 1792 —He published the 
following works 

Twenty Ducourees, abridged from Archbishop Tilloteon, 
&. London, 1768 

The Complete Engilsh Farmer, or a Practical System of 
Husbandry London, 1772 Published without his name. 

An Historical Account of all the Voyages round the World, 
perforined by English Navigators. London, 1774, 4 vols. 
-8vo Also without his name. To this work he added in 


1775 a fifth volume, containing Captain Cook’s Voyage in 
the Resolation, and in 1786 a sixth, comprising the last voy- 


age of Captain Cook 

He compiled, besides, a series of useful and popular publi- 
cations descnptive of the Curionties and Monuments of West- 
ununster Abbey, St Paul’s Cathedral, the Tower of London, &. 

INENRY, Rosert, DD, an eminent histoman 
and divine, the son of a farmer, was born in St 
Ninian’'s, Stirlingshire, February 18, 1718 He 
received the rudiments of lis education at the 
parish school of his native village, and at the 
grammar schvol of Stirling, and completed tus 
studies at the university of Edinburgh He was 
afterwards sppointed master of the grammar 
school at Annan, and being licensed to preach in 
March 1746, he was ordained minister of a con- 
gregation of presbyterian dissenters at Carlisle, 
where he remained twelve years In 1760 he re- 
moved to Berwick-upon-Tweed, to become pastor 
of a similar congregation in that town In 1768, 
through the influence of Mr Lawrie, then lord 
provost of Edinburgh, who had married his sister, 
he was appointed minister of the New Greyfnars 
church, in that city, from whence, in 1776, he 
was trausiated to the collegiate charge of the Old 
charch In 1770 the degree of DD was con- 
ferred upon him by the university of Edinburgh 

The first volume of his ‘ History of England, on 
a New Plan,’ was published in 1771, and on its 
appearance, the work was assailed, in various pub- 
Iteations, with the most acrimonious criticism, 
chiefly from the pen of Dr Gilbert Stuart, whose 
letters on the subject, collected by d’Israeli, the 
elder, are inserted in the ‘ Calamities of Authors.’ 


prosecution of his design, and four other volumes 
were published at successive intervals, the last in 
1785 Through the recommendation of the earl 
of Mansfield, George the Third bestowed on him 
an annaal pension of £100 The property of the 
work had hitherto remained with himself, but in 
April 1786, when an octavo edition was intended, 
he conveyed the copyright to Messrs Cadell and 
Strahan, for the sum of £8,800 He had prepared 
for the press a sixth volume, bringing down the 
History to the reign of Henry the Eighth, which, 
edited by Mr Laing, was published in 1798, with 
the author's Life prefixed Dr Henry died No- 
vember 24, 1790, in the 78d vear of his age 
Subjoined is his portrait. 





Dr Henry bequeathed his collection of books to 
the magistrates of Linlithgow, to form the four- 
dation of a public library, for the use of the inha- 
bitants of that town Ile was interred In the 
churchyard of Polmont, where a monument is 
erected to his memory He had married, in 1768, 
Ann, danghter of Mr Thomas Balderston, sur- 
geon in Berwick, who survived him The fifth 
edition of his History appeared In 1828, in twelve 
volumes 8vo A French translation was pub- 


Dr Henry, however, steadily persevered in the | lished in 1789-96. 
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HENRYSON, Rosekrr, « poet and fabblist of | Ellis’ Specimens, Sibbald’s Chronicle of Scottish 


the fifteenth century, » usually styled chief 
echoolmaster of Dunfermline. Lord Hailes con- 
Jectures that he officiated as preceptor to the Ben- 
edictine convent of that town He is described 
by Sir Robert Douglas, in his Baronage of Scot- 
land, as a notary-public. Neither the time nor 
the place of his birth has been recorded He 1s 
supposed, but on no sufficient grounds, to have 
belonged to the family of Henryson or Henderson 
of Fordell. His poetical tale, entitled ‘ Orpheus 
Kyng, and how he yeid to hewin and to hel to 
seik his Quene,’ was printed by Chepman and 
Millar in 1508 His ‘Testament of Faire Cre- 
seidg,’ firat printed at Edinburgh by Henry Char- 
ters, In 1598, 18 usually appended to the common 
editions of ‘Chaucer's Troilus and Creseide,’ of 
which it 1s professedly the sequel His principal 
work is his collection of ‘ Fabils,’ thirteen in num- 
ber, printed at Edinburgh by Andrew Hurt in 
1621 The best of these Fables is considered to 
be ‘The Borrowatoun Mous and the Landwart 
Mous,’ the story of which is borrowed from Esop, 
and has been told also by Horace, and by Cow- 
ley, and Fontaine This collection in manuscript 
is still preserved in the Harleian Library, which 
is dated in 1571 In the Bannatyne Manuscript 
‘Henryson’a Fabils’ also occupy considerable 
space Among his Fables there ts an allegorical 
hallad, called ‘The Bloidy Serk,’ which 18 intend- 
ed, in the form of a legendary tale of chivalry, to 
illustrate the sublime truths of Christianity The 
Fables of Henryson were reprinted in 1882, for 
tne Bannatyne Club, from the edition of Andrew 
Hart, with an excellent Memoir prefixed by Dr 
Irving, the editor 

Henryson wrote a number of other poems, prin- 
cipally of a moral and reflective character, such as 
‘The Abbay Walk,’ ‘The Praise of Age,’ ‘The 
Ressoning betwixt Deth and Man,’ and ‘ The Res- 
soning betwixt Aige and Yowth’ Flis pastoral 
of ‘Robene and Makyne,’ which 1s the carliest 
apecimen of pastoral poetry in the Scottish lan- 
guage, is considered by Dr Irving to be ‘“ supe- 
rior In many respects to the similar attempts of 
Spenser and Browne” Favourable specimens of 
his poetry may be found In Irving’s Lives of the 


Scottish Poets, Hailes’ Ancient Scottish Poems, 
IL, 





Poetry, and almilar collections The period of 
his death is unknown, but he appears te have 
lived to a good old age, and to have written most 
of his poems in the decline of life. Sir Francis 
Kinaston tells us “that being very old, he died of 
a diarrho or finxe” His death must have taken 
place some time before 1508, as we find his name 
among the latest of the poets, whose decease is 
lamented by Dunbar in his poem on the ‘ Death 
of the Makkaris,’ printed in that vear 

HENRYSON, Epwann, LLD a colebrated 
civilian and scholar of the sixteenth century, Was 
at one period professor of civil law in the univer- 
sity of Bourges, and at another a senator of the 
college of justice = Previons to 1551 ho was a stu- 
dent of law at the above-named university, and 
about this period he was fortunate in securing the 
patronage of Ulnc Fugger, lord of Kirchberg and 
Weissehome, a Tyrolese noble of munificent dis- 
position and great wealth, who had previously 
been the patron of hia conntryman, Scrimger, and 
who, bestdes inviting Henryson to reside at his 
castle, provided for him an ample supply of books 
and manuscripts, and conferred on him a pension 
Henryson afterwards dedicated hia works to this 
hiberal-minded nobleman, who devoted a grent 
part of his fortune to the collection of ancient 
Greek manuacripts and tha encouragement of the 
learncd = While residing in Germany he is sald 
to have translated into Latm Plutarch’s ‘Com- 
mentarium Stoicorum Contrariorum,’ but if he 
did, his translation is now lost 

Tn 1652 Henryson returned to Scotland, where 
he practised for some time ax au advocate Soon 
after he went back to the Continent, where he 
distinguished himself by writmg a pamphlet in 
favour of a ‘Tractatus on Jniusdiction, published 
by his former preceptor, Equinar Baro, defending 
it from the attacks of the civilian Govea = Jn 
1554 he was chosen professor of the eivil law at 
Bourges, where he had studied, and from which 
university he received the degree of doctor of 
laws, and the year after he publixhed another 
work, entitled ‘Commentatio in Tit X. Libri 
Secund: Institationem de Testamentis Ordinandis,' 
which he dedicated to Michael de | Hopital, chan- 
cellor of France. 
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Having resigned his professorship, Henryson 
once more made his appearance at the bar in Seot- 
land, and in 1557 we find him nominated counsel 
for the poor, an office which had created 
shortly after the institution of the college of jus- 
tice, and which was remunerated by @ yearly 
pension of £20 Scots, being half the sum allowed 
to the king’s advocate In 1568 he was appointed 
to the office of commissary, with a salary of 800 
merks In Jannary 1566 he was constituted an 
extraordinarv lord of session In May of the 
same year he was nominated one of the commis- 
sioners for revising and correcting the laws and 
acts of the Scots parliament, and in the subse- 
quent June he received an exclusive privilege and 
warrant to imprint and sell them, the license to 
continue for ten years He was the editor of the 
folio volume published six months thereafter, on- 
titled ‘The Actis and Constitutiouns of the Realme 
of Scotlande, maid in Parliamentis haldin be the 
Ryct Excellent, Hie, and Mychtie Princeis, Kingis 
James the First, Secund, Third, Feird, Fyft, Sext, 
and in the tyme of Marie, now Quene of Scottia, 
viseit, correctit, and extractit farth of the Regis- 
ters be the Lordis depute, be hir Mayestic's special 
commisslonn thairto’ ‘To this work he wrote tho 
preface On 19th November 1567 Henryson was 
removed from the bench, on account of being one 
of the king’s counsel In 1578 he was one of the 
procnrators for the church The date of his death 
has not been recorded His son, Sir Thomas Hen- 
derson, also a lord of session under the title of 
Lord Chesters, erected a monument to his memory 
in the Greyfriars churchyard, Edmburgh 

HErpnurn, a aurnaime derived from tho lands of Hepborne 
or Hayborn in Northumberland, in which county several 
families of the name, 1m early times, had possessions. The 
first of this surname who nettled in Sootland was Sir Adam 
Hepburn, said to have been taken prisoner in battle by the 
earl of March, who, in testumony of his eateem for the mgnal 
bravery which he had displayed, conveyed to him by charter 
several lands and estates in Haddingtonshire, [Nisbet's Her- 
aldry, vol. 1. p. 155 ] From Robert the Broce he obtained the 
lands of North Hailes and Traprene. He had two sons, Sir Pa- 
trick, anceator of the Hepburna, earls of Bothwell (see Born- 
WELT, earl uf, vol i p. 864), and John, foster brother of the 
earl of March aud Moray, who ounferred upon him, by char- 
ter, the lands of Over and Nether Merkhill in the aheriffdom 
of March. He is supposed to have been the ancestor of the 
Hepbarns of Waughton, long a family of the first consequence 


in the county of Haddington, although Crawford, in his notes 
to Buchanan, says that this family is older than that of the 


Bothwell Hepbarns. 
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The ‘Hepburns of Athelataneford, also in East Lothian, 
branch of the Waughton tamily, held that property feadally 
of their knnamen. On 24th November 1569, George Hep- 
barn of Athelstaneford was cited before an assise, for slaying 
“ vmquhile Johnne Geddes, and hurting and wounding diverse 
utheria,” while beseging the place and fortalice of Waugh- 
ton m Januarv of that year, then held by the king's party, 
the Hepburns being adherents of Queen Mary As Geddes 
was slain by Hepburn's son Andrew, he seams to have been 
absolved from the charge. Nearly all of his surname in 
Haddingtonshire, we are told, were concerned in this tumult, 
under Robert Hepburn, younger of Waugliton, who was en- 
deavouring to regrun posseamion of his ancestral house. They 
broke mto the barbican, and took sixteen horses from the 
stables, but the lard of Carmichael, captain of the tower, 
sallied forth sword in hand, slew three of the assailants, and 
caused the rest to retire. From Prtcairn'’s Croninal Trials 
we also learn that the same George Hepburn was charged 
with intercommuning with Harry Hepburn of Fortune, and 
Patrick Hepburn of Kirklandhill, denounced as rebels and 
traitors for beng adherents to their feudal chief, the out- 
lawed earl of Bothwell, duke of Orkney, but acquitted, as he 
was also of the charge of slaying three of the king's so'dsers 
at the battle of Langmde, in the preceding yeer He had 
five sons and several daughters, and af his death—before 
1616—his eldest son, alzo named George Hepburn, succeeded 
him sn the estate of Athelstaneford. His second son, John, 
was the celebrated Sir John Hepburn, a field-marsha] of 
France under Lous XIII , whose ‘ Memoirs and Adventures,’ 
m one volume, bv James Grant, was published at Edinburgh 
mn 1851 

Sir John Hepburn, considered ‘‘ one of the best soldiers 
in Christendom,” in his tame, was born about the year 1598 or 
1600, and 1s supposed to have studied for a short time at the 
univernty of St. Andrews, as in the beginning of 1615 a Jo- 
annes Hepburne was matriculated at St. Leonard's college, 
there “It 1s extremely probable,” says Mr Grant, “that 
he was the John Hepburn who studied at St. Leonard’s, as 
that univermty was founded by one of his family, John Hep- 
burne, pnor of the Augnstiman monastery, and son of Adam, 
second Lord Hailes. Many students of bis name were study- 
ing there dunng the first twenty years of the seventeenth 
century, and one of these, James Hepburn, died at Rome, 
keeper of the Vatioan hbrary” In 1615, to :mprove his 
mind and obtain a knowledge of foreign languages and man- 
ners, with his friend, afterwards Colonel Sir Robert Munro, 
be vimted Pans and Poictiers. Sir David Dalrymple, Lord 
Hales, sayx, “Sir Robert Munro and Sir John Hepburn 
joined the more important advantages of academica] study in 
foreign parts, as well as at home.” In the spring of 1620 he 
joined, as a volunteer, Sir Andrew Gray, a solder of fortune 
then recruiting for the cause of the elector palatine, the un- 
fortunate kang of Bohemia, who had marned the princess 
Elisabeth Stuart, daughter of their own sovereign, Jamen the 
Sixth, and had formed a camp on the Monkng, a property at 
the Hepburns in Kast Lothian About the end of May they 
sailed from Leith for Holland, and on the Lut October of the 
same year jomed a part of the Bohemian army Soon after 
he obtained the command of a company of pikes in Sir 
Andrew Gray's Scottuwh band, which was employed to guard 
the king’s person. After the battle of Prague, November 8, 
1620, the Scottish companies were employed under Ernest, 
count of Mansfeldt, m Germany and Alsace, and in 1622, 
after the commencement of the Thirty Years’ War, Captain 
John Hepburn was one of the défenders of Rergen-op-Zoom, 
against the strong besreging force of the marquis de Spinola. 
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The troops, under Mansfeldt, ‘12,000 strong, horse and 
foot,” all soldiers of fortune, subsequently jomed the Dutch, 
and at the sanguinary battle of Fleurus, in Hainault, on 80th 
August 1622, fought to prevent them entering Flanders, the 
Scottish banda, led by Captains John Hepburn, Hume, and 
Sir James Ramsay, are recorded to have evinced the most 
determined bravery Though defexted, they succeeded mn en- 
tering Holland, which cansed the rasing of the new mege of 
Bergen-oppZoom, and in the followmg year Mansfeldt’s army 
was disbanded Under Captain Hepburn the survivors of 
the Scottish companies went to Sweden, and entered the ser- 
vice of the great Gustavus Adolphus, who had taken up arms 
in defence of the Protestant cause, then in extreme jeopardy 
Although a Catholic, Hepburn did not scruple to serve under 
ao great a commander On the other hand, several Scuts 
Presbyterian officers of note were fighting under the Austnan 
banners. His cousin, James Hepburn, younger of Waughton, 
also jomed the Swedish service, and soon attained the rank 
of heutenant-colonel, but was killed in Lorraine in 1687 By 
his ardour and high military qnalities, John Hepburn early 
acquired the favour of Gustavus, who in 1625 appointed him 
colonel of one of the auxihary remmenta, composed ot his coun- 
trymen who had served with him in Bohemia and Holland, 
and of which the first or Koval Scots remment of the Bntish 
line 1s now the direct representative. It 1s stated by Mr 
Grant that every histonan of the wars of Gustavus extols the 
bruve Hepburn as the most famous of his cavaliers, and De- 
foe, who introduces him prominently in one of his most 
graphic novels, says, ‘‘ he was a complete soldier indeed, and 
so well beloved by the gallant king (Gustavua) that he hardly 
knew how to go about any great action without him” The 
Swedwh king is sud to have ascmbed his great victory at 
Leipaic to Hepburn’s Scottish bngade alone. In 1625, Col 
Hepburn’s regiment formed part of the army which invaded 
Polwh Prussia, and served in that victonous compaign which 
gave Selburg, Nidorp, Dorpat, and Duneberg to Gustavus, 
and ended in the total rout of the Polish army on tho plains 
of Sermgalha, m the duchy of Courland. ‘It was,” save his 
biographer, “‘dunng thw Pohsh war, that Hepburn began 
the series of bnllunt. achievements which marked his carver 
under the banner of Gustavus.” Taving resolved to effect 
the rehef of Miwe a town of Weatern Pruswa, where his 
garrison was closcly blocked up, Gustavus went a force of 
three thousand Scottish infantrv, under Hepburn, and five 
hundred horse under Count Thurm, to cut a passage over a 
fortified hull defended by thirty thousand men By a secret 
path at night, they gained the summit of the Inll, without 
being discovered, and funoualy attacked the Poles, but after 
a nevere struggle, were compelled to retire. Taking up a po- 
sition beside a rock, where he received a small reinforcement, 
Hepburn defended himself for two whole duys agninut the 
entire Polish army, dunng which Gostavus acineved the re- 
lef of the town He frequently volunteered on desperate 
duties, and in 1627, with his regiment be accompanied Gus- 
tuvos into Prussia, where he bore a prominent part in ull the 
operations of that brave and well-disciplined armv, which 
stormed Keamark, a free town of Hungary, defaated the Pules 
who were marching to its relief, beweged and captured Ma- 
nenburg, and azam defeated the Poles at Dirschan, a city of 
the Teutonic knights. 

In 1680, previous to which year he had been knighted for 
his eminent services, he was in the army led by Gustavus m 
person against the Imperalists in Pomerama, and after the 
capture of the land of Ragen by Iaeutenant-colonel Munro, 
he was appointed by Gustavus governor of the town and 
castle of Rugenwalde Soon after he distinguished himeelf 
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at the siege of the strong fortress of Oolberg, and after the 
capitulation of that place, he marched to the vicinity of Stet- 
tin. In March 1631, with his regiment he encamped at 
Schwedt, in the province of Brandenburg, and, without any 
imorease of rank, received command of a brigade of four cho- 
sen Scottish regiments in the service of the Swedish king, 
called Hephurn’s Scots brigade. The honour of leading the 
van of the Swedish armv was given to this brigade, which, 
from the culour of the doublets, scarfa, feathers, and stand- 
ards of its soldiers, was also called the Green bngade. At 
the mege of Frankfort on the Oder, Sir John was severely 
wounded above the knee, and, on itu surrender, after a terri- 
ble slaughter, he joined the force under Marshal Horne, 
which had blocked up Landsberg, a town on tho east bank of 
the Oder, then held by the Impenalists. On the fall of that 
place his brigade formed part of the force that invested Ber- 
lm, and at Old Brandenburg, 84 miles went of that city, he 
remained until quite cured of his wound. He was afterwards 
engaged in numerous sharp skirmishes, outfalla, and other 
hazardous duties. At the great battle of Leipmc, 7th Sep- 
tember 1681, where Tillv’s armv was almost annilulated, the 
Scottuh troops in the service of Gustavas distinguuwhed them- 
selven beyond all othera, and Sir John Hepburn, who, an se- 
nuor colonel, commanded the reserve, conmating of three bn- 
gadcs, whowe advance decided the hattle, behaved himself so 
gallantly that, according to Sir Thomas Urquhart, ‘ unto 
him, in so far as praise is due to man, was attributed the 
honour of the day ” 

At the storming of Manenburg, Sth October following, the 
Scots bngade were also prominently engaged Aftor beating 
down tho gate of the keep, they were about to advance into 
the heart of the place, when, to their great indignation, Gus- 
tavus ordered them to retire, sending forward nome Swedish 
regiments to perform this service mxtead Soon after, with 800 
inusketeers, Sir John was sent to defend Ochaenfurt, a town 
on the Maine, against the Impenalista, and so prevent their 
vast force, amounting to 50,000 man, from crossing the nver 
Subsequently he was at the stormmg of Oppenheim, and at the 
siege of Mentz which followed. The city of Donauwarth, the 
key to Suabia, wan tnken by the Scots under his command, 
after a desperate resistance, as was also the castle of Ohorn- 
dorff, and they succeeded in forcing the small nver Lech, 
leading the van as usual, after a hard contested battlo, in 
which the count de Tilly, generalisumo of the Impenal troops, 
was mortally wounded Sir John was subsequently em- 
ployed in Bavaria, and on the fall of Munich ho was appoint- 
ed nnlitary governor of that capital, but, when Wallenstesn 
advanced with a formidable army, Gustavus found it expe- 
dient to cvacuate Bavana. Both artes met at Nuremberg, 
in the centre of Germany, where Wallenstein, not findmg it 
advisable to msk a battle, remained in his intrenchmenta, 
on winch an ineffectunl assault was made by the Swediwh 
force At thix unportant crisis a rupture took place bet ween 
Gustavus and Sir John Hepburn, which led to the retin - 
ment of the Jatter from lis services, “OF the exact merits of 
the dispute,” says Mr Grant, “there is no proper account 
preserved Having had high words, Gustavos in his anger 
wax so imprudent as to uphraid Hepburn with his religion, 
which was Catholic, and also to remark tauntingly, the ex- 
treme nchness of his armour and apparel Schiller adds that 
the colonel was ‘offended with the king for having, not long 
before, preferred a vounger officer to some post of danger, 
and rashly vowed never aguin to draw a sword in the Swe- 
dish quarrel '” With the marquis of Hamilton, Sir James 
Hamilton of Priestfield, and Sir James Ramsay, who had also 
quitted the Swedish service, Hepburn arnved in London in 


























the autumn of 1632, and was presented by the marquis to 
Charles the First, who is sa:d to have knighted him, although 
it 1s certain that he bad received this honour long previously 
Before the close of that year he offered his services to the 
king of France, and from Louis XIII he receive s commis- 
sion, dated 26th January 1688, constituting him colonel of 
a regiment composed of vanous old Scots companies which, 
for some time, had served independently in the French army 
On his arrival in France, he obtained the rank of mardohal- 
de-camp He and hus regiment formed part of the force 
which mvaded Lorraine, on the French king declaring war 
agunst Austna, and at the mege of La Mothe, from March 
to 28th July, 1684, he and the young Vicomte Turenne, af- 
terwards the celebrated marshal of that name, distinguished 
themselves so greatly, that to their exertions and gallantry, 
the surrender of the town was principally attnbuted. With 
the main army, Sir John and the force under him, soon after 
~crossed the Rhine, and advanced to the relief of Heidelberg, 
then defended against the Impenalista by some Swedish 
troops. After several sharp conflicts, he drove the enemy 
completely out of the vale of the Neckar, and effectually re- 
lieved the beleaguered garrison, on 28d December 1634, 
taking poasesmon of that city and fortress, with all their can- 
non The French army having formed a junction with a 
Swedish force under Duke Bernard of Saxe-Weimar, the 
remnant of hu old bngade was aguin placed under his com- 
mani, incorporated into one corps, and styled Le Regrement 
@ Hebron, an Hepburn was spelled and pronounced in France. 
In the mubsequent campaign in Germany, under the Cardinal 
de Valette, he also served with grent dintinction, but the 
French army were at laxt compelled to retreat, pursued and 
continually harassed by the Impenalinta, Hepburn with his 
corps covering the rear, and fighting incessantly all the wav 
back to France In the spnng of 16386, he served in Lor- 
raine, with the army under the duke of Saxe-Weimar, and #0 
eminent were his services that King [outs ordered the diplo- 
ma of a marshal of France to be expedited under the great 
seal for hin Before, however, st could, with hus marshal’s 
haton, reach the camp, he was killed at the mege of Saverne, 
bv a ball shat from the ramparts, on 21et June 1686, when 
he was not more than in his 86th or 88th year He was 
buried, with great splendour, in the aouthern transept of the 
enthedral of Toul in French Lorraine. and many years after- 
wards, anoble monument to his memory was erected above 
his remains by Louis XIV In 1798 ths monument was 
demolished by the Revolutionary mob, but in 1858, when the 
cathedral of Toul was undergoing a renovation, in making 
some excavationa, the coffin of Sir John Hepburn was dis- 
covered The coffin, composed of lead, was scrupulously re- 
spected, and was again interred It bears the following 
inscription —* Dom Onssa Joannis Hepvmm Scots Eqvitiusa- 
vrati Exercitvs Galic: Camp: Marescalli Qviad Tabernas 
Sclopeto. Trajectys Ocovbvit vin idvs ivlin. MDOXXXVI, 


Reqviescat In Pace.” 


| The principal branch of the Waughton family termmated 
in an heiress, who married Sir Androw Ramsay, baronet, of 
Abbotshall, Fife. The representation of the family mn the 
male line then devolved on the Hepburns of Smeaton, Had- 
dingtonshire, descended from Adam Hepburn, who, in 1538, 
got from his father, Sir Patnck Hepburn of Waugbton, half 
of the lands of Smeaton, and the whole lands of Smeaton 
Crux. The direct male line of this house terminated in 
George Hepburn of Smeaton, who died, unmarned, 1st March 
1761, and was succeeded in that estate by the eldest son of 
Klisabeth his sister, George Buchan, younger of Letham, 
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who thereupon assumed the name and arms of Hepburn of 
Smeaton, and waa appointed one of the barons of the court 
of Exchegner in Scotland in 1801. He was created a baronet 
of the United Kingdom May 6, 1815, and died June 26, 1819 
His son, Sir John, 2d baronet, had 2 sons and a daughter, 
and died October 8, 1833. 

Sir John's elder son, Sir Thomas, 8d baronet, born Sept. 80, 
1804, passed advocate in 1827, MP for Haddingtonahire 
from 1838 to 1817, deputy heatenant of the county; marned 
mn 1885 the daughter of Arch Little, Esg., of Sheldon Park, 
Surrey, issue, 2 sons and 4 daughters. 


The cadeta of the family of Smeaton were Robert H 
of Alderston, predecessor of Hepburn of Bearford, and Francis 
Hepburn of Benistoun 

The Hepburna of Humbie, East Lothian descend from John 
Hepburn of Kirklandhill, brother of Sir Patrick Hepburn of 
Waughton, and uncle of Adam Hepburn of Smeaton Hu 
great-grandson, Sir Adam Hepburn of Humbie, was appointed 
clerk to the committee of Estates elected in June 1640, to op- 
powe Charles L, and accompanied the Scottish army to England 
in the campaign of that year He was knighted Nov 15, 1641, 
and appointed a lord of session He was representative in the 
Estates for the county of Haddington, and Aug 17, 1648, 
appointed collector-goneral and treasurer to the army He 
was a member of the various committees of the Estates, and 
appears to have been among the most sealous and active of 
lw party In 1650 he attended Charles [I at Perth, and in 
August of the following year he was taken prsoner by 
Colonel Aldriche und 500 horse at Alvth, and sent to Lon- 
don. He died, according to Nicol, in 1656, but according to 
Lamont, in 1658, leaving hus estate to his daughter 

Hepburn of Riccarton, Forfarshire, descended from Hep- 
burn of Whitsoine in the Merse, brother of Patrick Hepburn, 
Lord Hailes, about 1450 The Hepburns of Blackhall are a 
branch of the Riccarton tamily See SuUPPLEMENT 


HEPBURN, James, fourth earl of Bothwell, 
see article BoTHWELL, vol i, p 857 

HEPBURN, James BONAVENTURA, 8 cele- 
brated linguist, was born at Oldhamstocks, East 
Lothian, July 14, 1578 His father, Thomas 
Hepburn, a disciple of John Knox, was rector of 
that pansh James was educated in the Reformed 
religion, and studied °t the university of St An- 
drews, where he became a convert to Popery. 
Tie soon after passed over to France, and from 
thence proceeded mto Italy He then travelled 
through Turkey, Persia, Syria, Palestine, Egypt, 
Ethiopia, and most of the countries of the Enst 
He is said to have acquired no less than seventy - 
two different languages On his return from his 
eastern travels, he embraced the monastic life, 
and entered into a convent of Minima in the vici- 
nity of Avignon After residing there for some 
time he removed to Rome, and retired into the 
monastery of the Holy Trinity The fame of his 
acquirements soon reached the ears of Pope Paul 
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V, by whom he was appointed lIfbrarian of the 
oriental books and manuscripts in the Vatican 
In this situation he remained for six years. A 
Hebrew and Chaldaic Dictionary, and an Arabic 
Grammar, compiled by him, forming one volume 
quarto, appeared at Rome in 1591 He published 
also translations from Hebrew manuscripts, and 
other works, amounting altogether to twenty- 
nine, About 1620 he went to Venice with an in- 
tention of translating some Hebrew, Syrinc, and 
Chaldalc writings, and died there in that or the 
following year 

HEPBURN, Rosent, of Bearford, a miscella- 
neous writer of great promise, was born about 
1690 or 1691 After studying the c:vil law in 
Holland, he returned to Scotland in 1711, and, 
when only twenty-one years of age, he bronght 
out at Edinbargh a weekly periodical, entitled 
‘The Tatler, by Donald Macstaff of the North,’ 
which was a professed imitation of the English 
work of that name, and, like it, consisted of a se- 
ries of casays on literature and manners He ap- 
pears to have possessed vigorous native powers, 
and a well cultivated mind, but, from his strong 
turn for personal satire, hia papers seem to have 
miven great offence, and his periodical only reached 
thirty numbers Jn 1712 he was admitted a mem- 
oer of the faculty of advocates, soon after which 
he died Two little treatises which he left behind 
him were published at Edinburgh, the one ‘ De- 
monstratio quod Deus sit,’ im 1714, and the other, 
‘Dissertatio De Scriptis Pitcarmanis,’ in 1715 
The same year appeared ‘A J)iscourse concerning 
the Character of a Man of Genius, by Mr Hep- 
burn,’ supposed to be the subject of this notice 

HERD, Davip, an ingenious collector of Scot- 
tish ballad poetry, was born in the parish of St 
Cyrus, Kincardineshire, about 1732 It 1s sur- 
mised that he served his apprenticeship to a writer 
In the country He afterwards went to Edin- 
burgh, where he was many years clerk to an ac- 
countant. He was editor of a Collection of An- 
cient and Modern Scottish Songs, Heroic Ballads, 
&c, published at Edinburgh, in one volume, in 
1769, and In two volumes in 1772 Being exten- 
sively conversant with the history and biography 
of his native country, he occasionally coutributed 
to the periodicals of his time interesting observa- 


tions on Scottish poetry and antiquities. In the 
introduction to the ‘Minstrelsy of the Scottish 
Border,’ Sir Walter Scott acknowledges himself 
indebted to Mr Herd, whom he styles “ the edi- 
tor of the firat classical collection of Scottish songs 
and ballads,” for the use of his manuscripts, con- 
taining upwards of ninetv songs and ballads, pub- 
lished and unpublished, to which frequent refer- 
ences are made in the notes to that work He 
died, unmarried, June 25, 1810, at the advanced 
age of 78 He had collected a well-stored library 
of booka, which, on being sold after his death, 
yielded the sum of £255, less twopence He is 
said to have had a natural son, an officer in the 
army, to whom was bequeathed the property he 
had by his industry and frugality accumulated 


HERIOT, a surname denved from a legal term, hariot or 
heriot, being, under the fcudal system, a due belonging to a 
lord at the death of his tonant, conmsting of his beat beast, 
either horace ox, or cow In some manors, the best goods, 
piece of plate, &c., are called hanots The word herict, in 
the Saxon, also ineant a provider of furniture for the army 

The name i old in Scotland According to Buchanan, in 
the time of F dward Rahol'’s briof earpation, William John, 
and Gilbert Henot, aafvly conducted Robert the Steward out 
of the reach of his encmien, when eagerly sought after by the 
Kngluh The lands of ‘Irabrown in Last Lothian were grant- 
ed by the earl of Douglas to John Henot about 1423, and 
they continued in the ponsesmon of his descendants till the 
end of the reign of Charles the First. Of thin family was 
the cclebrated George Henut, founder of Henot's Hospital, of 
whom a memoir follows in larger type The lunda of Elphin- 
ston m East Lotlnan afterwards came trto their ponmessson, 
und these they called Trabrown The Henvta of Niddrie- 
Marischal belonged to the same family 


HNERIOT, Gronrax, founder of a maguificent 
hospital at Edinburgh, war the son of a goldsmith 
of Ingh respectability im that city, a descendant, 
as already stated, of the Heriota of Trabrown 
He is supposed to have been born in June 
1563 Being bred to his father’s business, to 
which in that age was usually added the occupa- 
tion of a banker, he was, May 28, 1588, admitted 
a member of the incorporation of goldsmiths At 
the age of twenty-three he married Christian, 
daughter of Simon Marjoribanks, a substantial 
burgess of Edinburgh, with whom he received a 
portion of 1,075 merks, but who appears to have 
died a few years after, without children Tn 159% 
he waa appointed goldsmith to Queen Anne, con- 
sort of James VI , and soon after he was consti- 
tuted goldsmith and jeweller to the king 

On the accession of James to the English throne 
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Heriot followed the court to London, and, by dili- 
gont application to business, he amassed consider- 
able riches. Several of the accounts of jewels 
furnished by him to the queen are given in Con- 
stable’s Memoirs of Heriot, published in”1822 
He took for his second wife Alison, eldest dauyh- 
ter of James Primrvse, clerk to the Scottish privy 
council, grandfather of the first earl of Rosebery 
By this lady, who died April 16, 1612, he had no 
issue. His own death took place at London, 
Febrnary 12, 1624, and on the 20th of that month 
he was buried at St Martin's in-the-fields. By 
his will, dated January 20, 1628, he bequeathed 
the greater part of his wealth to the clergy, magis- 
trates, and town-council of Edinburgh, to found 
and endow an hospital In that city for the main- 
tenance and education of poor fatherless sons of 
freemen Ile also left legacies to all his relations, 
and to two natural daughters, with remembrances 
to many of his friends and servants 

The magnificent Gothic structure of Heriot’s 
Hospital, from a design by Inigo Jones, was begun 
July 1, 1628 The building was interrupted by 
the troubles of the period, but was renewed in 
1642, and finally completed in 1650, at a cost of 
£30,000 sterling It has long formed one of the 
noblest public ornaments of the city of Edinburgh 
After the battle of Dunbar, Cromwell took pos- 
session of it as a military hospital In 1658 Gen- 
eral Monk restored it to the governors, and, April 
80, 1659, thirty boys were admitted The num- 
ber afterwarda regularly increased, and in 1854 
one hundred and eighty boys were maintained 
and educated in the Hospital By the will of the 
donor the governors were directed to purchase 
lands in the vicinity of Edinburgh for the benefit 
of the Institution, and, from the great rie in the 
value of such property in that neighbourhood, the 
revenues have very much increased, particularly 
within the present century In 1887 the annual 
income amounted to £14,855, and the expenditure 
to 211,285 The Governors having procured an 
act of parliament for the purpose, applied the sur- 
plus to the erection of schools In various parte of 
Edinburgh for the education of children of poor 
inhabitants of that city, those of burgesses having 
the preference. Certain statutes for the govern- 
mont of the Hospital were drawn up by Dr Bal- 
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canquhal, dean of Rochester There is a statue 
of the founder in the court of the institution, and 
a portrait of him in the Governor's room =A min- 
iature statue of him by Salter was erected at the 
south-west corner of the Scott monument, Princes 
Street, Edinburgh, in April 1854 Subjoined is 
Heriot's portrait 








George Heriot was a great favourite with Jamee 
the Sixth, who gave him the designation of ‘ Jing- 
lg Geordie,’ under which name he figures as a 
prominent character in Sir W alter Scott’s novel of 
‘The Fortunes of Nigel ’ 

HERIOT, Joux, a miscellaneous writer, was 
born at Haddington, April 22,1760 His father 
was the sheriff-clerk of the county of East Lo- 
thian He received the rudimeuts of his educa- 
tion at the schools of Dunse and Coldstream, and 
in 1772 was sent to the High school of Edinburgh 
He subsequently became a student at the nniver- 
sity of that city In 1778 he proceeded to Lon- 
don, and, having entered the navy, saw a good 
deal of service on board the Vengeance, 74, and 
the Elisabeth, which formed one of the fleet un- 
der the command of Sir Hyde Parker In the 
battle of April 16, 1780, between the British and 
the French fleets, the Elizabeth maintained for s 
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considerable time an unequal combat with two 
line of battle ships, and had nine men killed and 
sixteen wounded, among the latter Mr Heriot. 
He was also in the action of May 19 of the same 
year In the subsequent July he exchanged into 
the Brune frigate of 82 guns, in which he conti- 
nued till she was paid off 

Having been promoted to a first lieutenancv. 
Mr Heriot, towards the end of 1782, embarked 
on board the Salisbury of 50 guns, and subse- 
quently joined the Alexander, 74, but at the 
general reduction consequent upon the peace, in 
1783, he was placed on the half-pay liat To as- 
sist his parents he mortgaged his half-pay, a step 
which was productive of much subsequent embat - 
rassment to him The next few years of lis life 
were passed in a mere struggle for existence He 
wrote two novels, which produced a small fund, 
on which he lived for nearly two years He was 
afterwards employed on ‘The Oracle,’ at the 
same time that Sir James Macintosh was retained 
to translate the French journals for that paper 
He subsequently joined the ‘ World,’ of which he 
was for a short time the sole editor 

Having, by his writings, recommended limeelf 
to one of the secretaries of the treasury, that gen- 
tleman proposed to him to undertake the estab- 
lishment of a daily paper The funda were sup- 
plied by two individuals connected with the gov- 
ernment, but wholly from their own resources 
Mr Heriot entered actively into the project, and 
October 1, 1792, under his management, ‘The 
Sun’ evening newspaper appeared , and on Janu- 
ary 1, 1798, he started also ‘The Truc Briton’ 
With the assistance of able coadjutors, he conti- 
nued regularly his ardnous task of editing two 
papers a-day, until 1806, when he retired, on be- 
ing appointed a commissioner of the Lottery In 
1809 he was nominated deputy-paymaster to tho 
forces In the Windward and Leeward Islands 
On his return to England in 1816 he was appomt- 
ed comptroller of Chelsea Hospital, in which situ- 
ation he continued till his death, which happened 
July 29, 1888 In 1798 he published an Account 
of the Battle of the Nile, drawn up from the Min- 
utes of an officer of rank in the squadron, which 
has passed through several editions 

His works are 


The Sorrows of the Heart, a Novel. 1787, 2 vols. 

The Half-pay Officer, a Novel. 1788, 8 vols. 8vo. 

Historical Sketch of Gibraltar, with an Account of the 
Stege of the Fortress, by the combined Forces of France and 
Spain. Lond 1792, &vo. 

Account of the Rattle of the Nile. 1798. 

HERON, Rosent, a volaminous miscellaneous 
writer, the son of a weaver, was born in the burgh 
of New Galloway, Kirkcudbright, November 6, 
1764 His grandmother, Marguret Murray, was 
the aunt of the celebrated linguist, Dr Alexander 
Murray He was educated at home till he was 
nine years of age, when he was sent to the parish 
school When very \oung he became maater of 
the parochial school of Kelton, in which he conti- 
nued two years In 1780 he entered as a student 
at the university of Edinburgh, with the view of 
studying for the church , supporting himself prin- 
cipally by private teaching and by translating for 
the booksellers, cluefly from French woks Jn 
1784 he published ‘1 ctters of Literatura,’ and in 
1789 he edited a smail edition of ‘ Thomson's Sea- 
sons,’ with a critique on the genius and writings 
of that eminent poet, which, at a subsequent pe- 
riod, was extended into an elnborate trentise, pre- 
fixed to a splendid edition of the same work, 
published at Perth 

In 1790-91 Mr Heron read Jectures on law, 
and on municipal jurisprudence, mtended to assist 
unprofessional persons in what he called ‘The 
Understanding of Hiatory,” bnt not aucceeding, 
they were soon discontinned He afterwards pub- 
lished a ayllabus of the entire course = From Ins 
imprudent habits and extravagant style of hving 
he contracted a number of debts, which led to his 
incarceration With the view of obtaming his 
release, he engaged to write a ‘ History of Scot- 
Jand,’ in six volumes, for Messrs Morison of 
Perth, at the rate of three guineas a sheet, and 
by the intercession of some of lus friends, his 
creditors agreed to liberate him for fifteen shillings 
in the pound, to be secured on two-thirds of the 
copyright The firat volume, nearly the whole of 


which was written in gaol, was published in 1794, 
and a volume came out every )car successively, 
till the work was completed In 1797 he brought 
out at Edinburgh an interesting ‘Memon of Ro- 
bert Burns,’ which has been much quoted, and 
in 1798 ‘A New and Complete System of Un- 
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versal Geography,’ in 4 vols. Besides these and 
a variety of other works, a list of which is given 
below, he contributed a variety of papers to the 
Edinburgh Magazine aud other periodicals. <A 
Comic Drama, in Two Acta, which, he days, he 
wrote in great haste, called ‘St Kilda in Edin- 
burgh, or News from Camperdown,’ was produced 
at the theatre in that city, but summarily con- 
demned for its licentionsness He afterwards 
published his unlucky play, with an angry preface, 
in which he imputes the blame of its rejection to 
the stupidity of the audience It met, however, 
with no sale Mr Heron was long engaged by 
Sir John Sinclair in the management of ‘ ‘The Sta- 
tistical Account of Scotland,’ and executed his 
task with fidelity and judgment 

Tn 1799 he went to London, where, at first, he 
found constant occupation, and applied himself to 
his labours with unremitting industry He wrote 
a great multiplicity of articles in almost every 
branch of literature, and his communications ap- 
peared in most of the principal magazines and 
other periodical works of that period He also 
became editor of different newspapers, including 
the Globe and British Preas, and was for some 
time employed as a reporter of the debates in 
parliament Unfortunately, however, his succeas 
had but the effect of leading him imto his former 
habits of extravagance When in possession of 
money he spent lls days in idleness and recrea- 
tion, and only resumed his pen when compelled 
by hard necessity to provide for lus daily sub- 
sistence 

In his Intter years he was reduced, as he him- 
self tella us, “to the verv extremity of bodily 
and pecuniary distress” Being consigned bv his 
creditors to the jail of Newgate, he was induced, 
February 2, 1807, to make an appeal to the Lite- 
rary Fund for aid His pathetic petition on the 
occasion will be found macited in ‘7)'Tsraeli’s 
Calamities of Authors’ Reduced by want and 
sickness to nearly the point of death, he was re- 
moved to the Fever Hospital, in St Pancras, 
where, in the course of a week, he died, April 18, 
1807 —His publications are 

Letters of Laterature. Lond 1784, 8vo. 

Travels through Arabia and other Countries in the East, 
perfurnied by M Niebuhr, in the service of the King of Deu- 
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mark; with notes, maps aud engravings. Loudon, 1792, 2 
vols. 8vo0. 

Arabian Taleg, or a Continnation of the Arabian Nights 
Entertainments. Translated from the French into English. 
Edin. 1792, 4 vols. 12mo. 

Elegant Extracts of Nataral History; with a Preface con- 
taining some Hints on Education Edin. 1792, 2 vols. 8vo. 

Observations made in a Journey through the Western Coun- 
trex of Scotland, in 1792 Perth, 1798, 2 vols. 8vo. 

A New General History of Scotland Perth, 1794-99, 
6 vols, 8vo. 

Letters which passed between General Iumouner and 
Pache, Mmister at War to the French Republic, during the 
Campaign in the Netherlands in 1782 Translated from the 
original French. Lond. 1794, 12ino. 

Information concerning the Strength, Viewa, and Interests 
of the Powers presently at War Edin 1794, 8vo. 

Account of the Life of Muley Liezet, lute Emperor of Mo- 
rocco, Translated from the French Edin 1797, 12mo, 

hlements of Chemistry and Natural History To which is 
prefixed, The Philosophy of Chemustry, by A F Foureroy 
Translated from the fourth edition of the original Work. 
Lond 1797, 4 vola. 8vo. 

Letter to Sir John Sinclair, Bart., on the neceswity of an 
instant Change of Ministry, &. Edin 1797, 8vo. Pub- 
lushed under the name of Ralph Anderson 

A New and Complete System of Universal Geography 
To which 1s added, A Philosophical View of Universal Hus- 
torv 1798, 4 vols. &vo. 

Elements of Chemistry, comprehending all the new and 
improved Facts and Discoveries in that Science. London, 
1800, 8vo 

A Letter to Wilham Wilberforce, Faq, MP, on the Jus- 
tice and kxpediency of Slavery and the Slave ‘Trade, and on 
the best means to unprove the Manners and Condition of the 
Negroes in the West Indies. Lond. 1806, 





Hereies, Baron, a title m the peerage of Seotland, at- 
tainted in 1716 in the person of William earl of Nithsdale 
ind Lord Hernes, but the attamder reversed as to his deacend- 
ants by act of parliament in 1848, and the title restored to 
William Constable Maxwell of Nithsdale, the direct descend- 
wut, by decusion of the house of lords in 1858, The ttle was 
first conferred on Sir Herbert Hernes of Terregles in 1489, 
and was subsequently huld by the Maxwolls of Nithsdale, 
through the marrage of Lady Agnes Herries, eldest af three 
danghters of William Lord Hermes, with Sir John Maxwell 
2d son of Robert Lord Maxwell, before 1st heb. 1549-50 

The original bearers of this name and title are said to de- 
rive their descent frum a xon of the count of Vendéme in 
France, whose arma, three hedgehogs (in French Aersssons), 
were carried by them Chalmers (Oaledomus, vol. 1 p. 185) 
xtates that a branch of the Anglo-Norman family of Henz, 
who had their chief rendence at Wyverton (Worton) in Not- 
tinghamshire, cxune into Scotland during the reign of David 
the First (1124—1158). Wilham de Hens witnessed two 
charters by Earl Henry, son of David 1, before 1152, one to 
the monks of Wederdale, and the other to the abbey and 
monks of Holmoolteram [Dugdale's Afon. Angi., vol. i. pp. 
399 and 886] William de Henz witnessed s charter br 
Wilham the Lion to the monks of Melrose in the period from 
1175 to 1199, also mn the same reign he witnesned two char- 
ters to the monks of Melrose by Walter the son of Alan the 
Steward and William the son of John de Rasawe [Liber de 
Welros, tom. 1. pp. 88, 52, and 128], also one of Kobert de 
Brus, the competitor, between 1188 and 1190. Many otber 
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persons of the name existed in Scotland and in England in 
the 12th century [ Dugdale’s Mon. Chart. of Melrose, go.) 

Nigel de Herz witnessed two charters granted to the mon- 
astery of Melruse by Walter the son of Alan the Steward 
(domini regis dapifer), in the reign of William the Lion [ Zeb. 
de Melrose, tom 1. pp. 65 and 71] He is also witness to 
two charters of lands in the terntory of Molle about 1190 
[Rag Cart. ds Kelso, pp. 128 and 145] He was forester 
in the southern distnots to Alexander 11, who directed a 
precept to hun and to the shenffa of Edinburgh and Tra- 
quair, to ascertain the extent and value of the pasture of 
Lethanhope in Tweeddale. He seems to have had lands on 
the Ettnck, for in a charter by Alexander IL to the 
monks of Melrose, the lands granted are descnbed as going 
up “from the river Etreyicl: by the nvulet of Timeye, as fur 
as the marches of Nigel de Hens” [Zeb de Metros, p. 285) 

Henry de Hens, forestarius regis, is witness tu a donation 
to the monastery of Newbottle by Alexander II William 
and Gilbert, said to be his sons, are witnesses to a charter to 
monastery of Newbottle in 1266 [ Cart. of Newbottle, p. 300] 

Wilham de Heris swore fealty to Edward I for his lands 
in Dumfnes-shire in 1296 as per Ragman Roll 

Robert de Herns, 1 an onginal charter of Robert the Bruoe, 
ia designated dominus de Nithsdale in 1828 

Sir John Here had a charter of the lands of Travcreglis 
(Terregies) from David I] on the remynation of the same 
by Thomas earl of Mar in 1859 The name w piven as 
Travereghs in 1215, in an agreement to which the abbot 
4nd convent of Kelso were parties [Reg Curt. de Kelao, p 
206) The word traver appears in early topography as Tra- 
verflat (Trailflat), Travernent (Trauent), Travequer (Tru- 
quur), &. It 1s not unhkely a short form of ter, land, and 
aber, beyond (the Latin being mixed with and corrupted by 
the native tongues), and in the case of Iravereghs may 1n- 
plv the land beyond the churoh lhe word Freabher b glut 
1s Gaeho, and implies the same as Kirkton, and is by some 
preferred Sir John Herice also im 1868, received a grant 
of the lands of Kirkgansane (anclently Kirkwinny), which 
hud belonged to the abbey of Holmcolteram in Cumberland, 
Ile was one of the commissioners to negotiate affairn of i1m- 
portance with England in 1861 and 1369 

Sir John Hernes of Terregles, his son, witnessed a charter 
of King Robert 111 in 1393 = In 1405 he had a safe conduct 
to go to England to negotiate some affuirs with that court 

Sir Herbert Hernes of lerregles was one of the barons ar- 
reated with Murdoch, duke of Albsnv, and afterwards sat as 
one of his jury He accompanied the princess Margaret of 
Sontland to France in 1486, on ber marnuge to the dauphin, 
and 1s said to have died in 1440) One of his brothers, Sir 
John Hernes, who possessed lands in Annandale, was hanged 
by the earl of Douglas. 

Sir John Herries of Terregles, his son succeeded He had 
safe conduct going into England in 1451—got charters of 
lands in Kirkcudbright and Dumfnes-shire from 1465 to 1469 
He became non compos ments, and his son, Sir David Her- 
ries, afterwards of Terregles, was appointed his curator, but 
becoming unfit for the duty, his non, Sir Herbert Hernes, and 
John, Lord Oarlyle, were, in 1478, appointed in lis place. 

Sir David Hernes of Terregies, us son and her of Sir Jolin 
Hernes, hus father, had sasine in the baronies of Terregles, 
Kirkgunseon, &., on 7th December 1484 

Sir Herbert Hernes of Terregies, Ins son, succeeded before 
1489, in wluch year he was created a lord, and sut in parlia- 
nent acoordingly He died before 28th June 1505 

Andrew, the second Lord Hernes, his son, succeeded, and 
was slain at Flodden, with foor of his brethren, on 9th Sco? 











1513. He had a brother, Roger Herries of Maidenpaup, who 
survived him, and as nearest agnate was tutor to his children. 
Wilham, the third Lord Herries, his only son, succeed- 
ed when aminor He died 26th Sept. 1548, leaving three 
daughters, co-heiresses. The eldest, Agnes Lady Herries, 
marned in 1549 Sir John Maxwell, second son of Robert 
Lord Maxwell, the second daughter, Katherine Herries, mar- 
ned fur Alexander Stewart of Garhes, the youngest daugh- 
ter, Janet Hernes, marned Sir James Oookburn of Skirling 
Sir John Maxwell, called of Terregles after his marnage 
with Lady Agnes, also the master of Maxwell as heir pre- 
aumptive of his nephew, John Lord Muxwell, was, on 20th 
March 1551, appointed warden of the west marches, and was 
one of the commusioners to treat of peace with the English 
on 9th Dec. 1552 On 29th Aug, 1558, le temporanly re- 
algned the wardenship, on the ground that he was * becumn 
under deid)ie fed wt divris clams of ve samvn (weet mar- 
ches), or at the leist ye mast part of yame quhairthrow he 
was not aa habill to serve as of befuir,” into the hands of hia 
uncle, James Douglas of Drumlanng until matters were put 
nglit. In Feb 1560 he was one of the ambassadors sent 
from the lords of the congregation to arrange a treaty with 
the duke of Norfolk on the part of Queen Elisabeth, and on 
28d Sept 1568 he concluded another treaty with the English 
In night of hws marnage with Agnes Lady Hernes, he becaniw 
posnensed of one-third of the baromes of Terregles and Kirk- 
gunzeon, and subsequently acquired the two thirds which had 
helonged to her suters, Qn Sth May 1566, King Henry and 
Queen Mary granted a charter to Sir John Maxwell of Ter- 
regles, and Agnes Hernes jis wife, and their hears male, 
whom failing to the heirs mule of the sud Sir John Maz- 
well Thus charter was ratified in parliament on 19th Apml 
1567, when an a favour the holding of the lands was changed 
frun ward and relief to blench Previous to this, and at 
lenst as early an 12th March 1566-7 he had token the title 
of Lord Hlernes, Sir James Balfour, Lord I yon, wnting 
however long after the time states that he was created Lord 
Hermes at the baptinm of Prince James, on 17th Dec. 1566 
It wan inferred from this statement, and other circumatances, 
that a new peerage wax created in the person of Sir Juobn 
Maxweli, and limited to heirs male. Thus, however, after a 
lengthened Investigation, the house of lorda found not to have 
been the case (238d June 1858) Thev found the original 
peerage created in the person of Sir Herbert Hernes in 1489 
wan to heirs general, and that Agnes Lady Herries, the eldest 
daughter of Wilham Lord Herries, was a peeress in her own 
right, She was found to have been often called by herself 
and others Agnes Lady Hermes. There is no matance of her 
Leing called I.ady Ferreglen from her husband's title, although 
her meters are found to have been called Lady Garles and 


the paternal property down to 1629, and the Lords Herries, 
descended from Agnes, Ludy Herries, aut in parliainent rank- 
ing from the onginal creation of Herbert Lord Herries in 1489, 
claiming that place, winch was awnrded to them under the 
decreet of ranking of 1606 and shown to hive been retained 
by « tentificate from the clerk reguter in the parbament of 
Tan 1661 John Maxwell, Lord Hernesa, had therefure been 
as a favour called tu the diguity of Lord Herries in mght of 
lus wife, a custom not uncommon xt the time, and as repre- 
venting bis wife, was the fourth Lord Hernes, 

After her marmage with Darnley, Queen Mary was led to 
wippose that Sir John Maxwell, then warden of the west 
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Lady Skirling Archibald Hermes of Maidenpaup, the heir 

male, the son of Roger Herries before-mentioned, and grand- 
non of Herbert the first Lord Herries, claimed no nght to the 
title, nor did any of hus descendants, although thev porsexid 
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marches, but not yet styled Lord Herries, had joined the earl 
of Moray and the other lords against her When, however, she 
eame to Dumfries, causing them to fly before her, she was met 
by Sir John Maxwell. who made his submission, and convinced 
ber of his fidelity, and there is no reason to think she ever 
afterwards distrusted him In order publicly to her 
confidence, Queen Mary and ber husband, on Ist Jan. 1565-6, 
after an examination by the lords of the secret council mto 
all that was alleged against him, granted him a fall pardon 
and exoneration, declaring that they understood the charges 
against him “to be perfectly untrue and grounded upon par- 
ticular malice,” and as to some of the charges, “they under- 
stood nght perfectly the plain contrary; he has been and w 
our true servant and oar good justiciar, and in execution of 
our service has tuken great travails and pains, bearing a weigh- 
ty charge in the common service of this our realm many years 
bypast, and execute the laws upon the many and notable of- 
fenders, defending our good subjects from such enormities and 
as ia laid to his charge, nor has recived no aug 
mentation of any revermon as is unjustly alleged, nor no gold 
from England, neither has nor will discover our secrets to 
them nor others to the hurt of us hws sovereign, thus our 
realm nor subjects” [ Keiden. Herries Peorage, p 215] 

Lord Herries 1s naid to have strongly dissuaded Queen 
Mary from marrying Bothwell. This however is scarcely re- 
concilable with the facts that he was on the assizse which 
acquitted Bothwell, that he subscribed the paper recommend- 
ing him to Mary for a husband, and was one of the witnesses 
to the marnage contract subscribed by them on 14th May 
1567, the day befure the marriage took place [Jdsd. p 224] 

At the battle of Langaide, 18th May 1568, Lord Hernes 
and his followers were on the side of Queen Marvy, and with 
their ammstance ale escaped, and came by Sanquhar to Ter- 
regies, whence she went to the abbey of Dundrennan, and 
embarked for England on 16th May 1568. Previous to her 
embarkation Lord Herries earnestly implored her not to con- 
fide in Elisabeth's generosity Lord Herries was forfeited m 
the Estates of Scotland, 19th August 1568, but sentence was 
deferred. In the following month he was one of the commis- 
mioners on the part of the unfortunate Mary, to go to Eng- 
land, when he discharged lis duty with zeal and ability A 
speech which he made on her belialf before the English com- 
missioners at York on the Ist December will be found pnnted 
in Sadler's State Papers. 

In February 1569, the earl of Arran, duke of Chatellerault, 
who claimed the regency as his right by blood, arrived in 
Scotland from France, accompanied by Lord Herren and the 
abbot of Kilwinning, and in virtue of a commismon from 
Queen Mary, constituting him heutenant-general of the king- 
dom, began to assemble an army in opposition to the regent 
Moray A meeting took place at Glaagow between the duke 
and the regent, when the former agreed to remgn his preten- 
sions as lieutenant-general for the queen, and acknowledge 
King James’ authonty, the regent, on his part, binding him- 
self to get the forfeiture taken off all those who had support- 
ed the queen's interest, their estates to be restored, and to 
call a convention, to be held at Edinburgh on the 10th April, 
to settle all differences. For the faithful performance of this 
treaty, hostages were given, and, in the meantime, the duke, 
the earl of Cassillie, and Lord Herries, set out for Stirling, 
on a visit to the young king, and were splendidly entertained 
by the regent and hw friends On going to Edinburgh, to 
attend the convention in Apnil, he ordered Lord Herries and 
the duke of Chatelherault to be arrested, and committed 
them prisoners to the castle of Edinburgh; bat on the assae- 
sination of the regent soon after, Kirkoaldy of Grange, the 


governor of the castle, considenng himeelf no 
in detaining them, set them at liberty 
Lord Herries and the duke had a meeting with the 

chiefs of the queen's party at Niddry-Seton, the result of 
which was, that they all assembled, with their friends 


marched to Edinburgh, the governor of the castle espousing 
their cause. But the advance of an English army from the 
borders having alarmed the inhabitants of the capital, the 
duke and his friends retired, first to Linlithgow and after- 


wards to Glasgéw, where they dispersed different ways. 
In 1571 Lord Herries was again actively engaged in the 


June of that year, but seeing no prospect of an agreement 
betwixt the opposing parties, he laboured earnestly at Edin- 
burgh with the regent Mar, Randolph the English ambasne- 
dor, Sir William Drury, the marshal of Berwick, and others, 
to bring about a pacification, whoch was at last effected in 
February 1572. 

On the 15th of March 1578, having now entered into the 
service and confidence of the king, Lord Herries was sent 
with Lord Glammis, the chancellor, to the earl of Morton, by 
King James, then in his twelfth year, to require his reaigna- 
tion of the regency, with the castle of Edinburgh, the palace 
of Holyroodhouse, and the coin house and jewels therein 
Two days thereafter, Lord Glammis was slain at Staring, and 
Lord Hernes was one of the new members of council chosen 
consequent on that event. Soon after he was one of the 
communnoners from the counci] to the General Assembly 
After the raid of Ruthven in 1582, he was one of the lords, 
favounng the duke of Lennox, (againat whom and Arran, it 
was directed,) who repaired to that nobleman at Edinburgh, 
and with the lairds of Kilsyth and Oorstorphine, he was sent 
by him to the king, but all private conference was denied to 
them They, however, returned with answer from the king 
that the duke must depart out of Scotland within fourteen 
dave. Upon the Lord's day, the 20th January 1562, accord- 
ing to a notice in Calderwood s History (Appendix, vol. vu 
p- 282), the Lord Herries died suddenly, in time of the after- 
noon's preaching, going to an upper chamber in William 
Fowler's lodging, ‘‘to see the boys bicker” He sad before 
dinner, he durst not trust himself to go to the afternoon's 
preaching, because he found himeelf weak. Leaning to a 
wall, he fell down by little and little, saying to the woman 
that followed, “Hold me, for I am not weale.” He had five 
sons William Lord Hernes, his snocessor; Sir Robert Mnx- 
well of Spottes; Edward Maxwell, commendator of Dundren- 
nanand laird of Lamington, James Maxwell and John Max- 
well of Newlaw (the two last were probably ilegitimate); 
and seven danghters. 

The elder son, William, fifth Lord Hernes, and second of 
the Maxwell name, by favour of the crown, succeeded to the 
tatle of Lord Herres immediately on the death of Ins father 
On 26th January 1582, Willam Lord Hernes was made a 
privy councillor in place of his father In 1587, he was one 
of the noblemen complained of in parliament by the commis 
mioners of the General Assembly for maintaining papists and 
sdolaters. On the 6th February 1588 a proclamation was 
made at the market cruss of Edinburgh to the effect that 
Lord Hernes, warden of the west marches, had not only been 
negligent in discharging the duties of that office, but had alao 
erected mags, taken up the houses of sundry of the king’s 
councillors, and driven the ministers from Dumfries; he had 
been charged to answer to these offences, but had disobeyed. 
The leges were therefore commanded to repair to kdinborgh 
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on tae 5th of March, to accompany lus majesty in person to 
the west borders. On the 16th February the Lords Hamil- 
ton, Herries, Huntly, and other nobles of that party, assem- 
bled with their forces at Linlithguw, but that same night first 
Huntly, and then Lord Herries, came to H and 
had a conference with the king. In the following year, when 
James departed for Norway, and governors were appointed to 
rule the kingdom in his abesnce, Hamilton was named for the 
west, to remain at Dumfries, and to tuke the advice of Her- 
ries and other lords of that distnct. In the end of October 
1595, he and several of the surname of Maxwell, and ther 
retainers, to the number of about 400 men, came out of Dum- 
fries to seek some of the Johnstones, with whom they were 
at deadly fend, at Jockerbie. In the conflict that ensued 
about twenty of the Maxwells were alam, the lard of Newark 
deadly hurt, and several other gentlemen wounded, besides 
many taken prisoners by the Johnstones. On 26th Nov 1601, 
Wilham Lord Hernea, John, inaster of Hernes, and others, 
were denounced for contravening the acts of parliament 
“against saying and hearing mass and entertaining prnesta,” 
and appeared before the privy council on 24th Decemb: r fol- 
lowing. In 1602, among the ministers appointed by the 
General Assembly to wait upon the Popish lords, we find 
“for the Lord Herries, Mr Robert Wallace,” und m 1606, 
among the noblemen suspected of popery ordained by the 
assembly to be confined in certain towns the earl of Home 
and Lord Hernes are mentioned for Kdinburgh He died in 
1608 He had five sons and four daughters 

The eldest aon, John, sixth Lord Herries, died in 1681 
By his wife, Elizabeth, eldest daughter of John, 7th Lord 
Maxwell, he had eight sons, John, seventh Lord Herries, 
Tames Maxwell of Brakenside, William, Alexander, Robert, 
Frederick, Edwani, and Michael, and « daughter 

John, seventh Lord Hermes, joined the marquis of Montrose 
when he took up arms for Charles the First, for which he was 
excommumnicnted by the Genern! Assembly, 26th Apnl 1644 
He was one of those proponed to he excepted from pardon bv 
the articles of Westminster in July 1646, which Charles re- 
fused to rntify In 1667 he succeeded to the titles of earl of 
Nithsdale and Lord Maxwell (see NrrHspALe, earl of). Died 
in 1677 He had Robert, his successor, and John and William 

Robert, 4th earl of Nithsdale, and 8th Lord Hernes died 
in 1696 He had an only son, William, his successor, and a 
daughter, Mary, marned to Charles, earl of Traquaur 

William, fifth earl of Nithsdale and mnth Lord Hernes, 
took part in the insurrection of 1715 ‘Ined by the houne of 
peors on 19th Tanuarv 1716, and found guilty of Ingh trea- 
son, he had sentence of death pronounced agninet him, but 
escaped from the Tower bv the contnvanco of his countess, 
and died 20th March 1744 His only son, William Maxwell 
of Nithsdale, usually called earl of Nithsdale, succeeded on 
his father's decense to the fee of the extates of Nithedale and 
Terregies, which had been disponed to him in 1712 ‘He mar- 
ried Oatherine, daughter of Charles, earl of Traquair, and 
died in Aug 1776 He had onlv two daughters 1 Marv 
who died in infancy, and 2 Winifred Maxwell, who succeeded 

Ladv Winifred Muxwell, as she was always called marned 
William Haggerston Constable of Everingham, Yorkshire 2d 
aon of Sir Carnaby Haggerston, of Haggeraton, Northumber- 
land and had Marmaduke Oonstable Maxwell, two otlier 
sons, and two daughters. She died July 1801 

Marmaduke Constable Maxwell of Nithsdale and Ever- 
mgham married Teresa Apolonia Wakeman of Beokford, Glou- 
eeatershire, and had 1 William Constable Maxwell, 2 
Mannadnke C Maxwell, 8 Peter C Maxwell, 4 Henry C 
Maxwell, 5 Joseph C Maxwell, and two daugiiters. On 
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16th Mav 1814, he executed a deed of entail by which he 
disponed the Nithedale estates, or those which had belonged 
to the family of Maxwell, to his eldest son, Wilham Constable 
Maxwell, now Lord Herries, and the Terregles estute, which 
had belonged to the Herries family, to his second son, now 
the Hon Marmaduke Constable Maxwell. He died in 1819 
Wilham Constable Maxwell, now Lord Herries, suceseded 
to the estates of Nithsdale and Evermgham on his father’s 
death m 1819 He petitioned for a reveranl of the attainder, 
and the title of Lord Hernes, as the lneal descendant and 
hear of Herbert, first Lord Herries, An act of parliament 
being passed m {848, reversing the uttander as regards the 
descendants of William earl of Nithadale, forteited in 1716, 
he claimed the tutle of Lord Herries, which was decided in his 
favour, June 28, 1858, by the house of lords, William Max- 
well of Carruchan, the har male, having opposed. He may, 
therefore, but for the attainder, be considered the 18th Lord 
Herries. He married Marcia, daughter of Hon Sw Kdward 
M Vavasour, Bart., of Hazlewoud, Yorksh re, withisaue Hon 
Marnaduke, master of Hernen, 6 other sons, and 8 daughters 





HEUGH, Huan, DD, an eminent divine of 
the United Presby terlan Church, son of Rev John 
Heugh, minster of the General Associate congre- 
gation, Stirling, was born in that town on 12th 
August, 1782 =I 1is paternal grandfather was min- 
ister of the parish of Kingoldrum, Forfarslnre 
His great-grandfather was also a minster He 
was the yonngest except one of ten children Edu- 
cated at the grammar school of his native town, in 
his 15th year he was sent to the university of Ed- 
inburgh, where he studied logic and moral philuso- 
phy, while his theological studies were conducted at 
Whutburn under the supeintendence of Professor 
Bruce On 22d Febrnary 1804, he was licensed 
to preach by the General Associate presbytery of 
Stirling, when he was only 22 years of age Soon 
after he received calls from Greenloaning, Hawick, 
and Stirling, the last to be culleagne to his fa- 
ther The ecclesiastical court, which then decided 
on competing calls, gave the preference to Stirling, 
aud he was ordained on 14th Angust 1806 

Hig ministry was very successful, belng a work- 
ing as well as 1 preaching minister ‘With more 
than the ordinary vivacity of youth,” says Dr 
Brown, in his Funeral Sermon, ‘he had much of 
the sagacity of aye, and so conducted himself, 
both in public and private life, that no man could 
despise Ins youth Ife was a diligent student, 
and a faithful laborious minister The congrega- 
tion im every sense of the word, floumshed under 
him, and his ministry waa fruitful as well as ac- 
ceptable” He remained 15 years in Stirling, and 
long before the close of his pastorate there, had 
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established for himself a high standing In the de- 
nomination to which he belonged. After the union 
of the two sections of the Secession church, the Re- 
geut Place congregation, Glasgow, gave him a 
unanimous call in July 1821, belug the third that 
they had sent to him within two years Another 
call was presented to him at the same time from 
Nicolson Street congregation, Edinburgh The 8; - 
nod decided in favour of Glasgow, and his Indnction 
to his new charge took place on 9th October 1821 

From the outset of his residence wm that city, 
he ranked high as a preacher, and in 1881, the 
college of Jefferson, Pennsylvania, conferred upon 
him the degree of DD He took a pronilnent 
part in the management of all matters connected 
with the Secession church, and im the discussion 
of the various public questions of the day On 
account of his health, he spent the summer of 1834 
in Geneva, and after lus return, a colleague to 
him was chosen by his congregation Dr Heugh 
died 10th June 1846, in his 64th year His 
Life, with a Selection from his Discourses, by his 
son-in-law, Hamilton M. MacGill, minister of the 
United Presbyterian Church, Glasgow, and a por- 
trait, was published in 1850, in 2 large volumes 
8vo —Dr Heugh was the author of 


Chnatian Beneticence, u Sermon Stirling, 1815 Pub- 
lashed at the request of the Starling Female Societv for rellev- 
ing aged and indigent women, for whose benefit 1t was preached 

Sermon to the Young Glasgow, 1852 

Considerationa of Civil Establishments of Religion, with 
an Appendix, containing Remarks on Dr Ingluw’ ‘ Vindica- 
tion’ 8d edit. Glasgow, 1888, 12mo 

Civil Establishments of Religion Unjust in ther Principle, 
and Injurous m their Effects. Glaxgow, 1885, 12mo. 

Frnendly Reply to Friendly Address to Dissenters by Min- 
isters of the Established Church 1841 

Statement of Principles held by the Associate Synod; on 
the Controverry na to the extent of the Atonement, in the 
care of the Rev } Morrison of Kilmarnock 1841 

Notices of the State of Religion in Geneva and Belgruin 
Glasgow, 1814, 16mo. 

Irenicum. Glasgow, 1846 


HILL, Groras, D 1 , an eminent divine, born 
in St Andrews in June 1750, was the son of Rev 
John Hill, one of the ministers of that town He 
showed a singular precocity of talent, and when 
only nine years old is said to have written a ser- 
mon At the age of 14 he took his degree of M A., 
and in hia 15th year commenced the study of the- 
ology By his uncle, Dr M‘Cormick, the biogra- 
pher of Carstaira, he was Introduced to Principal 





Robertson, on whose recommendation he was ap- 
pointed tutor to the eldest son of Pryce Campbell, 
M P,, then one of the lords of the treasury He 
repaired, in consequence, to London in November 
1767, and on the death of Mr Campbell, returned 
to Edinburgh with his pupil, and for two sessions 
attended the divinity class in that city In May 
1772 he was elected joint professor of Greek in 
the university of St Andrews In 1775 he was 
licensed to preach by the preabytery of Hadding- 
ton, and for two years thereafter was assistant in 
the church of St Leonard's, St Andrews In 
1779 he was elected second minister of that town, 
aud was admitted to his charge June 22, 1780 
Iie had previously sat in the General Assembly 
as an elder, and after his appearance as a miuis- 
ter, he succeeded Dr Robertson as leader of the 
moderates In 1787 he received from St Andrews 
university the degree of D D , aud was appoimted 
dean of the orde: of the Thistle In 1788 he was 
chosen professor of divinity in St Mary's College, 
St. Andrews, and three years after became principal 
of the university He was also one of his majesty’s 
chaplains for Scotland, and a dean of the chapel 
royal In 1808 he became first minister of his na- 
tivetown Hedied Dec 19,1819 —His works are 


The Present Happiness of Great Britain A Sermon. 
Edin, 1782 8vo. 

Sermons. London, 1795, 8vo. 

Theological Institutes. 1803 8vo 

Lectures upon Portions of the Old Testament, illustrative 
of the Jewish Hustory. I.ondon, 1812, 8vo 

Lectures on liivinity I dited by his son, the Rev A Hill, 
DD London, 1825, 8 vols. 8vo. 


HISLOP, James, a minor poet, the son of per- 
aons in humble life, parish of Kirkconnell, Dum- 
fries-shire, was born in 1798 Whena boy he was 
sent to herd sheep and cattle at the farm of Dal- 
blair, in a neighbouring pamsh He next became 
a shepherd boy at the farm of Boghead, parish of 
Anchinleck, Ayrshire, and some years afterwards 
removed to Corsebank, and subsequently to Car- 
coe, near Sanquhar He now obtained private 
instructions in grammar and Latin, to which he 
added French and mathematics. After trying an 
evening school, he removed, towards the end of 
1819, to Greenock, and opened a school in that 
town But not succeeding, he returned to Car- 
coe, where he devoted himself to the study of 
French and Jtalian literature His ‘Cameronian 
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Dream’ first appeared in the Edinburgh Magazine 
for February 1821 Several others of his poems 
were published in the same periodical Ho was 
uow Induced to open a school in Edinburgh, but 
soon after was appointed schoolmaster in the Do- 
ris frigate Three years after, he visited his rela- 
tions at Carcoe, where he resumed his contributions 
to the Ed{nburgh Magazine, in a series of ‘Letters 
from South America’ Jn 1825 he proceeded to 
London, and was engaged, for a short period as a 
reporter for one of the London newspapers 

In 1826 he was appointed head master of an 
academy in the neighbourhood of London, and in 
the following yoar he joined, as schoolmaster, the 
Tweed man-of-war, ordered to the Mediterranean, 
and afterwards to the Cape of Good Hope Among 
the numerous poems which he composed at sen at 
this time, that entitled ‘The Scottish Sacramental 
Sabbath,’ after the manner of Burns’ ‘ Cottar's 
Saturday Night,’ is perliaps the best While the 
Tweed was cruising off the Cape de Verd islands, 
with one of the officers, the whole of the midshp- 
men, and the surgeon of the ship, he went to visit 
the island of St Jago With the exception of the 
officer, who swam back to the ship, they all slept 
on shore In the open air, and were, in consequence, 
all seized with fover, which, in the case of ax of 
them, including the surgeon and four midahipmen 
proved fatal After lingermg for twelve days, 
Hislop died 4th December 1827, in hia 29th yenr 

HOG, Srr Roarr, Lorn Harcarsr, described 
by Laing as ‘‘a learned and upright judge,” the 
son of William Hog of Bogend, advocate, was 
born in Berwickshire about 1635 He was ad- 
mitted advocate on 25th June 1661, and m No- 
vember 1677 was appointed a lord of session, 
when he was knighted by Charles the Second 
On 18th November 1678 he succeeded Sir John 
Lockhart of Castlehill as one of the lords in the 
justiclary court At ths period he represented 
the conuty of Berwick mm the Scottish parliament 
Tn 1688 he was removed from the bench by Jamea 
the Seventh, for his non-compliance with the wish- 
es of government, in a cause regarding the tutors 
of the young marquis of Montrose In 1689 Mr 
Robert Pitilloch, advocate, published a pamphict 
against Jord Harcarse, entitled ‘Oppression mn- 
der Colour of Law,’ for improper Judicial inter- 


ference in favour of his son-in-law, Aytoun of 
Inchdairnie Thie curious production was re- 
printed by Mr Maidment, advocate, in 1827 
His lordship spent his latter years in retirement, 
and died in 1700, leaving a Dictionary of Deci- 
sions from 1681 to 1692, which was published in 
1757 

HOGG, Wiu1aqm, an ingenious translator into 
Latin of English poems, lived in the seventeenth 
century, and was a native of Gowrie, in Perth- 
shire To better his condition he went to London, 
but being disappointed in hia views, he was re- 
duced to great distress Dr Birch states that ho 
died of want in the streets In 1090 he published 
at London ‘Paraphrasis Poetica in tna Johannis 
Miltonis vin clarissimi Poemata, viz Paradisum 
Amissum, Paradisum Recuperatum, et Samsonum 
Agonistem,’ an edition of which was printed at 
Rotterdam in 1699 Of this version of Miltofi the 
notorious Lauder made considerable use in his 
dishonest attempt agrinst the reputation of that 
great poet The other principal translations of 
Hogg are, ‘Liber Primus Principia Arctur,’ (a 
Rich Blackmore, Exq Aur) Latine red 1706, 
*Paraphrasis in Jobum Poetica,’ 1682, ‘Satvra 
Sacra, sive Paraphrasis in Ecclesiasten Poeticn ' 
Part of his sacred poctry 1s reprinted in the ' Poe- 
tarum Scotorum Muss Sacre: ' 

HOGG, James, the Ettrick Shepherd, one of 
the most remarkable of Scotland's self-taught po- 
ets, was born m a cottage on the banks of the 
Ettrick, Selkirkshire, January 25, 1772, the anni 
versary of the natal day of Burns His progem- 
tors were all shepherds, an occupation which his 
father, like himself, followed for many years He 
received but a scanty education, and spent only 
about half a venr at school At seven years of 
age he was sent to herd cows, and hus boyhood 
was devoted to keeping sheep upon the hfi« 
Among the first books that he read were ‘The 
Life of Wallace,’ and ‘The Gentle Shepherd,’ 
which he was disappomted were not written in 
prose instead of verse He also read Bishop Bur- 
net's ‘Theory of the Conflagration of the Earth,’ 
which he states nearly “overturned his brain” 
This first attempts at versification were made in the 
apring of 1796, and lus first published song was 
‘My name it 18 Donald M‘Donald,’ composed, in 
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1800, on the threatened invasion of Bonaparte, | cannot be excelled. In the course of a short time 
which soon became very popular In 1801, when | the ‘Queen's Wake’ went through several edi- 
attending the sheep market at Edinburgh, he ven- | tions, and at once secured for the author a degree 
tured to publish « small volume of potwms, which, | of popularity and fame that has seldom fallen to the 
His portrait is subjoined. 


however, was soon consigned to oblivion The | lot of a modern writer 


attention of Sir Walter, then Mr Scott, being 
drawn to the poetical talent of Mr Hogg, by his 
advice he published, in 1807, a volume of ballads, 
under the title of the ‘Mountain Bard’ These 
compositions, emanating from a rough untutored 
mind, bore many latent indications of that high 
poetical imagination which afterwards shone out 
so brightly in ‘ Kilmeny ,’ and the work being 
successful, with its profits and a premium which 
he gained from the Highland Society for an ‘ Es- 
any on Sheep,’ published the same year, he was 
tempted to embark in an agricultural speculation, 
which unfortunately proved a failure 

Disappointed in his views, he now determined 
upon settling in Edinburgh, and following the 
precarious calling of an author Accordingly, he 
arrived in that city in Febrnary 1810, and the 
same year he published a volume of songs, called 
‘The Forest Minstrel,’ from which, however, he 
derived no pecuniary benefit At this period, 
when poverty was pressing hard upon him, he 
found kind and steady friends in Messrs Grieve 
and Scott, hatters, whose well-timed benevolence, 
we are told, supplied all his wants His next ad- 
venture was a literary publication called ‘The 
Spy,’ chiefly devoted to moral essays, tales, po- 
etry, and sketches of life But Hogg at this time 
knew nothing of men and manners, and very little 
of contemporancous litorature , and his periodical 
did not outlive the year of its birth. 

In the spring of 1818 he produced his ‘ Queen's 
Wake,’ a legendary poem, which consists mainly 
of a series of metrical tales written in imitation of 
the old Scottish ballads, and connected and diver 
sified by a fiction of considerable ingenuity, in 
which the bards and minstrels of Scotland are 
represented as contending for prizes before Mary 
Queen of Scots and ler court at Holyrood Over- 
looking a few defects of atyle, the ‘Qneen's Wake’ 
is undoubtedly one of the finest poems in the lan- 
guage, and by far the best and most imaginative 
piece in the volume is the beautiful episodical tale 
of ‘Kilmeny,’ which for sweetness and simplicity 


el 


In 1815 Mr Hogg published ‘ The Pilgrims of 
the Sun,’ a poem of unequal merit, althongh in 
some passages wortliy of his now established repu- 
tation In 1816 appeared ‘ Mador of the Moor,’ 
in the Spenserian stanza, which is groatly inferior 
to its predecessor The Shopherd next applied 
himself to collect original pieces from the princi- 
pal living pocts of Great Britain, but the refusal 
of Sir Walter Scott to assist hin in the project, 
with other untoward circumstances, caused him 
to change his plan, and write imitations of the 
whole himeelf The ‘Poetic Mirror,’ published 
anonymously, was the result of this bold attempt 
It compriged many pieces of great excellence, and 
soon passed into a second edition It was fol- 
lowed by ‘Dramatic Tales,’ in two volumes, a 
work which, with the exception of ‘ The Hunting 
of Badiewe,’ a tragedy previously printed sepa- 
rately, contains little surpassing the ordinary 
standard In 1818 he published ‘The Brownle 
of Bodsbeck, and other Tales in Prose,’ 2 vols. 
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In 1819 he brought out the first volume of the 
‘Jacobite Relics,’ the second volume of which ap- 
peared in 1821. In 1820 ‘ Winter Evening Tales, 
collected among the Cottagers in the South of 
Scotland,’ made their appearance This work 
was one of his most successful publications In 
1822, when George IV visited Scotland, Hogg 
welcomed his sovereign in ‘The Royal Jubilee, a 
Scottish Masque,’ which took no permanent hold 
of public attention 

In 1814 the Shepherd had received, at a nomi- 
nal rent, from the duke of Buccleuch, the small 
farm of Altrive Lake, in the wilds of Yarrow, 
which continued to be his residence till his death 
After his marrage, in 1820, he determined once 
more to farm on a large scale, and accordingly 
took a lease for nine years of the adjoming farm 
of Mount Benger Having lost about £2,000 by 
his agricultural speculations, to raise money, he 
wrote, ina few months, two extravagant Border 
romances, each in three volumes, the one entitled 
‘The Three Perils of Man,’ for which he received 
£150, and the other ‘The Three Perils of Wo- 
man,’ which produced the same sum _ In 1824 he 
published anonymously a book abounding in hor- 
rors, called ‘ Confessions of a Fanatic,’ which had 
a tolerable sale, though he reaped no benefit from 
it In 1825 he gave to the world ‘ Queen Hynd,’ 
an epic poem, by no means one of his happiest 
efforts About this time he wrote, for Black- 
wood’s Magazine, a series of interesting prose 
aketches under the title of ‘ The Shepherd’s Calen- 
dar,’ published separately in two volumes in 1829 

In 1882, in which year appeared hus ‘ Queer 
Book,’ Mr Hogg visited London, and during his 
short sojourn in the metropolis, he was ‘the ob- 
served of all observers,” and was honoured with a 
public dinner In 1834 he produced a volume of 
‘ Lay Scrmons,’ and shortly after ‘Domestic Man- 
ners of Sir Walter Scott’ In tho following year, 
during the short period that the conservatives 
were im power, Sir Robert Pec] transmitted to 
him £100 as an earnest of au annual pension to 
that amount, which he did not live to enjoy 
His constitution had been long sinking under the 
united effects of pecuniary embarrassments and 
intense literary labour, and he died at Altrive 
Take. November 21, 1885 He had married, in 
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1820, Margaret, youngest daughter of Mr Philips 
of Longbridgemoor, Annandale, who, with five 
children, survived him In 1854, his widow re- 
ceived a pension from government of £50, in con- 
sideration of her husband's services to literature 

Hogg was fond of all athlotic exercises and field 
sports, and was long made to figure conspicuously 
in the ‘ Noctes Ambrosianw’ of Blackwood's Mag- 

azine, which gave his name a celebrity beyond 

that acquired by lis own writings He wrote 
two interesting autobiographies of himself, which 
will be found published with his works 

HOLYBUSH, Jonn, the principal mathemati- 
cian of his time, better known as Johannes de 
Sacrobosco, or Sacrobusto, called also Holywood 
and Hallifax, flourished im the thirteenth or four- 
teenth century The place of his birth is a sub- 
ject of dispute Leland, Bale, and Camden, con- 
tend that he was a native of Halifax in Yorkshire, 
while Staimhurat asserts that his native place was 
Holywood, near Dublin On the other hand, 
Dempster maintains that he was born in Scotland, 
and derived his name from the monastery of Ho- 
lywood in Nithsdale Mackenzie states that after 
residing 2 few years in that monastery, as a canon 
regular of the order of St Augustin, he went to 
Paris, and was admitted a member of the univer- 
sity there, June 5, 1221, under the syndics of the 
Scottish nation According to Sibbald, he was 
for some time a fellow-student of the monks of 
Dryburgh, and afterwards studicd philosophy and 
mathematica in the university of Oxford He was 
appointed the first professor of mathematics in the 
university of Paris Mackenzie affirms that he 
died in 1256, but Bulesus fixes the date of his 
death in 1840 —His works are 


De Aum Ratione, seu de Computo Ecclesiastioo, and De 
Algonsmo Pans, 1498. 

The Nowe Testament, both in Latyne and Fnglyshe, eche 
correspondente to the other, after the vulgare Texte, com- 
munely called S Jeromes Faythfullye translated by J I 
Southwark, 1588, 4to Printed by James Nicholson 

An Exponicton vpon the Songe of the Blessed Virmine Ma- 
rv, called Magnificat. Whereunto are added, The Songes of 
Salue Regina, Benedictua, and Nunc Dimittis Translated 
out of Latine into Englysh Sonth 1538, fol Another 
edition, same year and place, in 8vo. 

A most Excellent and Perfecte Homish Apothecarye, or, 
Homely Phvack Booke, for ull the grefes and diseases of the 
bodve. Translated out of the A:mame Speche, into English 
Collen, by Arn Birckman, 1561, fol 

He left also in manuscnpt a treatise De Sphera Muni, 
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first published at Padua in 1475, and repeatedly reprinted 
with the illustrations of various mathematicians of that pe- 
riod. An edition was published at Paris in 1550, with a 
preface by Melancthon. 

Hotrroopnovag, Loxp, a title in the Seote$h peerage, 
now extinct. See Bormwx11, vol. i. p. 868. 


Hons, Earl of, 0 title in the peerage of Scotland, dating 
from 1605, posnessed by the distinguished family of Home, de- 
scended from the ancient and potent earls of Dunbar and 
March (see page 74), originally sprang from the Saxon inngs 
of England and the princes or earls of Northumberland. 
Patrick second son of Cospatrick, third earl, had « son, Wil- 
ham, who, in the early part of the 18th century, took for his 
second wife his cousin Ads, daughter of Patrick fifth earl of 
Dunbar and March, and widow of a gentleman named De 
Courtenay, on her marnage with whom she had obtained 
Yrom her father, “in liberum manitagium,” the lands of Home 
in the west of Rerwickshire. These lands her second hus- 
band became possessed of in her mght, and in consequence 
sesumed the name of Home. He also carned the armonal 
bearings of the earls of Dunbar, being a white lon in a red 
Seld, with a green field for difference, as relative to his estate 
of Greenlaw, which with other lands in Berwickshire had 
been bestowed on his father by his grandfather, Earl Cospa~- 
trick. This William de Home made a grant of vanous lands 
to the monastery of Coldstream He died in 1266. 

His son, Wilham de Home, in many authentic wnitings 
styled lord of Home, confirmed in 1268, a grant made by his 
mother, Ada, to the monastery of Kelso, prior to the year 
1240 He had a aon, Galfridus or Geoffrey de Home, who 
was one of the barons who found it expedient to swear alle- 
giance to Edward J in 1296. The son of this Geoffrey, Ro- 
ger de Home, had a son, Sir John de Home, a gallant border 
chieftain, who, from his suoceesful foravs acroas the border, 
alwnva fighting in a white jacket, acquired from the Eng- 
lsh the nickname of “ Wilhe with the white doublet.” 

His son, Sir Thoinas de Home, in the reign of Robert the 
Third marned Nicholas Pepdte, herress of Danglass, and got 
with her the lands of that name in Berwickshire. He had 
three sons, Sir Alexander, who carried on the principal line, 
David, the firnt of the family of Wedderburn, ancestor of the 
earls of Marchmont (see Manctont, earl of), and Pa- 
trick Home of Rathburn He had also two daughters 

Hitherto this warlike family acknowledged as thar foudal 
lords the earls of March, whose vassals they were. When, 
however, George earl of March sided with the Enghsh against 
his countrymen, they abandoned his banner, and rallied round 
the standard of the Donglasea. Sir Alexander Home, of 
Home and Dunglass, fought at the head of his clan at the 
battle of Homildon, 5th May 1402 againat Henry Peroy and 
their former chieftain, George earl of March, but was taken 
pruoner On obtaining his hberty he accompanied the earl 
of Douglas to France, and was slain with him at the hattle 
of Verneuil in 1424. He married Jean, daughter of Willuum 
Hay of Looharret, ancestor of the marquis of Tweeddale, 
and bad three sons, namelv, Sir Alexander, Ins heir, Tho- 
mas, ancestor of the Homes of Tyninghame, the Homes of 
Ninewella, of which family was David Hume the historian, 
aud other families of the name; and George, progenitor of 
the Homes of Spott. 

On the forfeiture of the earldom of March in January 
1485, the family of Home ceased to be vaseala, and became 
manorial tenants under the crown. As they had risen on the 
fall of their chiefs. they were often appointed conservators of 








the peace with England. In 1449, Sir Alexander Home, the 
eldest son above mentioned, was one of the guarantecs of a 
treaty with England, and warden of the marches. He died 
in 1456. 

The eldest of his five sons, Sir Alexander Home, was, is 
1459, one of the ambassadors extraordinary to treat with the 
English On 2d August 1465 he was appomted by the prior 
and chapter of Coldingham, to the office of baille of the lands 
belonging to the convent, an office which had been held both 
by his uncle gnd his father, but which, m his case, was made 
hereditary The same year he sat in the Letates among the 
barons. He was created a lord of by the title of 
Lord Home, 2d August, 1478, and from 1476 to 1485, he 
was employed in various negotiations with the English 
Umug with stringent vigour hrs power as bale of Colding- 
ham to make the property of the convent his own, when 
James [II., in 1484, obtained the Pope's consent to annex 
the revenues of the priory to the chapel royal at Stirling, he 
revented this attempt to wreat them from himself by joinmg, 
with all his strength, the party of disaffected nobles who had 
conspired agunst him, and took an active part in the rebel- 
lon that ended in the death of that unfortunate monarch 
Lord Home died betwixt 14th May and 16th June 1491 
He marred first, Manota, daughter and heress of Landales 
of Landales in Berwickslure, and, secondly, Margaret, daugh- 
ter of Alexander, master of Montgomery By the former he 
had, with a daughter, three sons, namely, Alexander, George, 
ancestor of the Homes of Ayton, and Patnek ancestor of 
the Homes of Fastcastle. By his second wife he bad a son, 
Thomas Home of L.ainshaw, Avruhire. Alexander, the eldest 
son, predeceased his father before 1468, leaving two sons, 
naincly, Alexander, second Lord Home, and Juhn of White- 
ris and Fraitain, ancestor of the present earl and of the 
Homes of Bassenden and a daughter, Ehaabeth, 

Alexander, second Lord Home, is frequently mentioned m the 
public records after his grandfather was created Lord Home, 
under the despnation of Alexander Home of that ik. In 
May 1488, he was one of the ambassadors sent to England 
by the disaffected nobles, and immediately after the axsasu- 
nation of James IIL. in the following month, he got the office 
of steward of Dunbar, and obtained a joint share of the ad- 
mimstration of the Lothians and Berwickslure, during the 
minority of James IV He was sworn a privy councillor, and 
oonatituted great chamberlain of Scotland for life, 7th October 
1488. He was verved heir to Ins grandfather in 1492 He 
had been appointed warden of the east marches fur seven 
vears, 25th August, 1489, and at the same time he was no- 
minated captain of the castle of Stirimg and governor of the 
voung king. He had committed to him the tuition of the 
king's brother, Jolin, earl of Mar, 10th January 1490 On 
the 12th of the same month he had a charter of the office of 
the baliary of Ettnek forest, and on 28th April 1491, he 
was appointed bv the Kstates to collect the king’s rents aud 
dues within the carldom of March and barony of Dunbar 
He alvo obtained various lands m the constabulary of Had- 
dingtn In 1498, in accordance with the superstitious 
feeling of the age, he made a pilgmmage to Canterbury, for 
winch he got a safe-oonduct to pass through England, from 
Henry Vil From 1495 to 1504 he was emploved in several 
negotiations with the Enghah. 

In 1497, when James LV invaded England in support ot 
the pretensions ef Perkin Warbeck, the Homes formed part 
of his army on the occamon After devastating the counties 
of Northumberland and Durham, James, on learning that a 
superior force, under the earl of Surrey, was marching against 
him, slowly retreated into Berwickshire, closely parsed b 
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Survey, who, in retaliation of his ravages south of the Tweed, 
overthrew Ayton qustle and several other of the strongholds 
of the Hemes, as well as various places belonging to other 
families in the Merse. Ford, in his dramatic Chronicle of 
‘Perkin Warbeek,’ makes Surrey thus taunt the Scots for 
allowing these places to be demolished : 


— Can they 
Look on the strength of Cundrestine defac't , 

The glory of Heydon-hall devasted, that 

Of Zdinton cast downo; the pile of Fulton 
Ovtrthrowne, and this the strongest of thelr forts, 
Old Ayton castle, ylekied and demolished, 

And yet not peepe abroad?” 


And in Marmion, Sir Walter Soott makes his hero sav, 


“T have not ridden in Scotland sluce 
James backed the cause of that mock prince 
Warbeck, the Flemish counterfeit 
Who on the gibbet pald the cheat, 
Then did I march with Barrey‘s power, 
What time we rastd uld Ayton tower * 


The second Lord Home died in 1506 He had, by lus wife 
Nicolas Ker of Samuelston, a daughter and seven nonn = Of 
these, Alexander, the eldest, was third Lord Home, and 
George, the second, was fourth lord; David, the third son, 
was prior of Coldingham, and William, the second youngest 
son, was arrested and tried with hu elder brother, and exe- 
cuted at Edinburgh, 8th October 1516 The rest died with- 
out issue. 

Alexander, third Lord Honie, suocecded to the great power 
and vast estates of his family, and in 1507 was appointed to 
the office of lord chamberlain In 1518, in the midst of King 
James’ preparations for a war with England, Lord Home, as 
warden of the eastern marches at the head of 8,000 men 
crossed the border, and after laying waste the country, car- 
ned off a large booty of cattle and other property, but wan 
surprised and defeated, with great slaughter, at « pass called 
the Broomhouse, by Sir William Bulmer Five hundred of 
the borderers were slain upon the spot, and their leader comn- 
welled to flee for his Irfe, leaving Ins banner on the field, and 
his brother, Sur George Home, and 400 men, prisoners in the 
hands of the English Inocensed at this defeat, James levied 
one of the finest armies which Scotland ever sent forth, at 
the head of which he invaded England The disastrous hat- 
tle of Flodden was tho result. Jomtly with the earl of 
Huntly, Lord Home Jed the vaward or advance of the Scots 
army, and commenced the battle by a funous charge on the 
English right wing under Sir Edmund Howard, which, after 
some resistance, was thrown into confusion, and totally rout- 
ed. Although he hinrelf excaped the carnage of that dread- 
ful day, a conmderable number of jus clan were slain, with 
Cuthbert Home, the lord of Fastcastle, the baron of Black- 
ader, David Home of Wedderburn, and his son George. Lord 
Home has been blamed by some histonans, and even accused 
of cowardice and treachery, for not hastening to the relief of 
his sovereign when he saw him contending with bis nobles 
against the superior force of the earl of Surrey, and in the 
ntmost danger, but he seems to havo been the only leader 
on the Scots side that acted the part of « prudent general in 
that fatal battle, and the reserve of tho Ingluwh cavalry ren- 
dered it impossible for him to go to the aid of the king, to 
whose impetuoulty of temper and chivalrous valour, as well 
as to the mistuned and precipitate courage of the main body 
of the Scota, may be attributed his defeat and death The 
eubsequent inroads of the I nghal acroes the border were re- 
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taliated by Lord Home with equal promptitude and destrne 
tiveness. 

In March 1514, siz months after the battle, he was de- 
clared one of the standing councillors of the queen-mother, 
who bad been appointed regent, and constituted chief 
of all the territeries lying south of the Forth. In 1515, when 
the regency was withdrawn from Queen Margaret and con- 
ferred upon the duke of Albany, Lord Home (erroneously 
styled an earl by Tytler, in several instances, see Histery of 
Scotland, vol. v pp. 76, 108, and 112) joined the party of 
the queen-mother, and plotted with her and her husband the 
earl of Angus, with whom he had previously been at deadly 
feud, to dehver the young king and his infant brother to their 
unele the king of England. This intrigue was defeated by 
the vigilance of the new regent, and on the royal cbildren 
being demanded from the queen-mother by the authority of 
the Estates, she named Lord Home as one of the four barons to 
whom she proposed that the charge of them should be com- 
mitted. This bemg deemed an evasion, Albany, among other 
measures, commanded Home, who was then provost of Edin- 
burgh, to arrest Sir George Douglas, Angus’ brother, which 
he indignantly refused to do, and under cover of night, fled 
to Newark, a border tower on the Yarrow In a private con- 
ference with Lord Dacre, the English agent, he now concerted 
moasures of resistance to Albany's authontr, and requested 
the assstance of an Engluwh army Avsecombling a powerful 
force, he commenced hostilities by retaking the castle of 
Hoine, which had been seized by the regent, and securing the 
strong tower of Blacater, on the borders, within five miles of 
Berwick To tls stronghold, at the head of an escort of 
forty soldiers, he conveyed the quecn-mother, in consequence 
of which Albany, at the head of a large force, marched into 
Berwickalnre, and after razing Lord Home's fortlet of Fast- 
castle, and capturing the castle of Home, he overrun and 
ravaged his estates. Lord Home «afterwards made predatory 
incuraons into Scotland, and Albany, having caused the 
French ambassador to offer him an amnesty and pardon, 
with the request of a conference, he agreed to mect the re- 
gent at Dunglass, where he was instantly arrested, and coin- 
mitted pruoncr to the castle of Edinburgh, then andor the 
charge of the earl of Arran He had the addrem, however, 
to prevail on Arran, who was his brother-in-law, to let him 
esoupe, and to accompany lnm in hu flight to England, 
whither he was soon aftor followed by the queen and Angus. 

In March 1516, he made hin peace with Albany, and was 
restored to his possessions , but renewing his intrigues with 
England, and encouraging disorders on the border, Albany 
resolved to make an example of hin as soon as be got him 
within hia power = Inveigle] by the regent’s promises, Home 
and his brother William imprudently visited the court at Ho- 
lyrood palace in September 1516, when they were arrested, 
tned for treason, and convicted Lard Home was executed 
on the 8th and his brother on the 9th October, and their 
heada placed on the tolbooth or public pnson of Edinburgh, 
where they remamed til] 1521, when their kinsman, Homo of 
Wedderburn, had them taken down, and buried with funeral 
honours m the Greyfnars churchvard Lord Home's title 
and estates were forfeited to the crown Suon after, another 
brother, David Home, pnor of Coldingham, was assassnated 
by the Hepburna, For Albany's treachery towards his chief, 
Home of Wedderburn took fearful revenge Pretending to 
besiege the tower of Langton in the Mere, he drew Antony 
Darcy, styled the Sseur de la Benuld, whom Albany had 
made his lieutenant and warden of the marches, into an am- 
buscade, and put him to death under circumstanoces of savage 
ferocity, on 9th September ot 
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Lord Home, having only daughters, was succeeded by his 
brother George, fourth Lord Home, who had at first taken 
refage in England, but by means of his kinsman, Home of 
Wedderburn, was brought back to his own cudfle of Home, 
and put in possession of the family estates. He had charters 
ot several lands forfeited by his brother in 1517, and was re- 
stored to the title, and to such of the estates as were held by 
the crown, 12th August 1522. Conciliated by the clemency 
manifested to their chief, the Homes deserted Angus, whose 
cause they had hitherto supported, and taking part with the 
regent, exerted ther influence towards ejecting Prior Doug- 
Ins from the monastery of Coldingham, in which, however, 
they were never successful. 

In 1624, when Albany finally left Scotland, Angus usurped 
the regency, and for his hostility towards himself and his 
kinsman, Prior Douglas, sammoned Lord Home to answer a 
charge of treason before the Estates, by whom, however, he 
was noquitted Jt would appear that he fought on Angus’ 
side, in 1526, when an unsuccessful attempt was made by 
Sir Walter Scott of Buccleuch to rencue the young king from 
his hands, on his return from the borders to Edinburgh In 
1528, after James had made his escape from the Dougluses, 
he asmated the earl of Argyle in expelling Angus from the 
pnory of Coldingham, and dnving him across the borders. 
In the arrests that subsequently took place, Huine was one of 
the border chiefs who were impnsoued for not enforcing the 
laws against thieves and marauders on the borders. In 1542 
he did good service, first, by jointly with the earl of Huntly 
and at the head of four hundred spears, repulsing at Hadden- 
ng an incursion of the Enghsh under Sir Robert Bowes and 
the exiled earl of Angus, and, next, by oppomng and harave- 
ing, with Huntly and Seton, the more formidable army 
which, in the subsequent October, invided Scotland under 
the duke of Norfulk In the following year he joined the 
party of Cardinal Bethune, and with Bothwell and Scott of 
Buccleuch mustered lus feudal array upon tho borders against 
the English alhance In a skinnwh with the English at 
Fanside, the day preceding the battle of Pinkie, 9th Septem- 
ber 1547, he was thrown from his horse and severely injured 
He was carned to Edinburgh, whicre he died His son and 
heir heing at the aame time taken prisoner, Home castle, 
after a stout remstance by T.xady Home (Manota, second 
daughter and cobeiress of the sixth Lord Halyburton of Dirle- 
ton) fell into the hands of the protector Somerset, on the 22d 
of the same month, and was garrisoned by a detachment of 
his troops. Lord Home had two sons and a danghter 

Alexander, fifth Lord Home, the elder son, distinguished 
himeelf in the campaigns agninst the English of 1548 and 
1649, and retaking his family castle by stratagein, he put the 
garninon to the sword He had a charter of the office of bai- 
he of Coldstream, 3ist Deceinber 1551 He had also the 
appointment of warden of the east marches, and was one of 
the Scots commissioners who negotiated the treaty of Upset- 
hngton, Sist May 1558 He supported the Reformation, 
and sat in the parhament which abolished popery in 1560 
In 1565 he attached himself to the party of Mary and Darn- 
Iev, and in 1566 that unfortunate princess, with a splendid 
retinue, visited the castles of Home, Wedderburn, and Lang 
ton At this time Randolph, the English ambassador, wrote 
that it was expected that Lord Home would be created earl 
of March He was one of the nobles who signed the bond m 
fivour of Mary's marriage to Bothwell, but in 1567 he joined 
the amodiation in favour of the young king, James VI, and 
in June of that year he waa one of those who signed the or- 
der for imprisoning Mary in Lochleven castle. After the 


yucen's escape, he led 600 of the border spearmen against her 
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to the battle of Langude, where, though weunded in the fhes 
and leg, be is said to have decided the fortune of the field 
In 1569 he deserted the party of the regent and joined the : 
queen's friends, and on 16th June, 1571, he was taken pris- 
oner in a skirmish with the earl of Morton in the suburbs of 
Edinburgh. He asmsted of Grangs and Maitland 
of Lethington in holding out the castle of Edinburgh, which, 
however, surrendered in May 1578, and on 27th October fol- 
lowing, he was tried in parliament and convicted of treason, 
but was pardoned and restored to his estates. He died 11th 
August, 1575 Melvil says, ‘He was eo true a Scotsman 
that he was onwinnable to England, to do any thing preju- 
dicia] to hw country “ 

Hw son Alexander, sixth Lord Home, stoud high in the 
favour of King James VL, and in 1589, when that monarch 
sailed to Denmark to marry the princess Anne, he was named 
among those nobles to whom the conservation of the public 
peace was confided. He was very instrumental in suppress- 
ing the insurrection of Francis earl of Bothwell m 1592, for 
which service he had a grant of the dissolved prory of Cold- 
inghan = In 1599, bemg a Roman he was sent by 
the king on a suspicious embassv to the papal court. In 
1608, when James VJ departed for England, he staid a night 
on his way at Lord Home's castle of Dunglasa, and was ac- 
compamed by his lordship to London He was sworn a privv 
ovancillor, and was there naturalised. On 4th March 1605 
he was created earl of Home and Lord Dunglass, the patent 
bemg to him and hw hers male whatsoever He died 5th 
Apni 1619 

His only son, Juines, second enrl of Home, was twice mar- 
ned, but died without issue, in February 1683 He had two 
asters, Margaret, marred to Lord Doune, afterwards fifth 
ent! of Moray, and Anne, duchess of Lauderdale. These la- 
dies were served heir ¢o hia in the greater part of his estates. 
In him ended the male line of the first son of Alexander, firnt 
Lord Home. The titles devolved on the heir male, Sir James 
Home of Coldingknows, the sixth in descent from John Home 
of Whitenga and Ersilton, second son of Alexander, master 
of Home, son of the first lurd 

Sir James Home of Coldingknows, third earl of Home, ob- 
tained from Charles I a ratification of all the honours, pn- 
vileges, and precedencies formerly enjoved hy the two earls 
of Home, his predecessors, to him and his hears male, 22d of 
May 1636, hy patent dated at Hainpton court. He joined 
the association in favour of Charles I , at Cumbernanld, in 
January 164], and during the civil wars that succeeded he 
maintained a steady loyalty In 1644 he violently dispoe- 
sessed Sir Patrick Hepburn of Waughton, of Fastoastle and 
the adjacent lands of Wester Lumadean, for which he was 
fined in the sum of £20,000 Scots. In 1648 he was colonel 
of the Berwickshire regiment of foot in the celebrated “ En- 
gagement” set on foot by the duke of Hamilton to attempt 
the rescue of Charles 1 His firm adherence to that unfor- 
tunate monarch rendered him peculiarly obnoxious to Crom- 
well, who, in 1650, immediately after the capture of Edin- 
burgh castle, despatched Colonel Fenwick, at the head of 
two regimenta, to seize the earl’s castle of Home. In answer 
to a peremptory summons to surrender, sent hin by the col- 
onel at the head of his troopa, Cockburn, the governor of the 
castle, returned two mussives, which are worthy of being 
quoted for their humour The first was: “ Rught Honoura- 
ble, I have recvived a trumpeter of yours, as he tells me, 
withont s pass, to surrender Home castle to the Lord General 
Cromwell. Please vou, I never eaw your general, As for 
Home castle, it stands upon a rock Given at Home castle, 
this day, before 7 o'clock So resteth, without preyudice ta 
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a ee 
my native country, your most humble service, T Cockburn.” Thomas Dundas of Fingask, M P , who fell a victim to 
The second was expressed in doggerel rhymes, which have tilential dlasaze on public service in the West Indies in 1794, 


long been familiar in the mouths of Scottish children 


“T, Wille Wastle, 
Mand firm in my castle; 
And a’ the dogs o' your town 
Will no pull Willie Wastle down.” 


C wkburn, however, notwithstanding these two doughty epis- 
tles, was obliged to surrender the castle, which was garri- 
soned by the soldiery of Cromwell 

In 1661 carl James was reinstated in his.estates. He died 
in December 1666. By his countess, Lady Jane Donglas, 
fourth daughter of William, second earl of Morton, be had 
three sona, Alexander, fourth earl, who died, without issue, 
in 1674, James, fifth earl, who diod without issue in 1687, 
and Charles, axth earl The latter was in 1678 imprisoned 
in Edinburgh castle for his accession to the clandestine mar- 
riage of the heiress of Ayton to the laird of Kimmerghame. 
In 1681 he was chosen a member of the Estates for Berwick- 
slure, but bis election was not sustained. He did not concur 
in the Revolution, aud took a principal lead in the oppomtion 
to the Union, but died during the pendency of that treaty, 
20th August, 1706 Lockhart of Carnwath, in his Memoirs 
(p. 215) gives a high character of him asa true patriot. With 
three daughters, he had three sona, Alexander, seventh earl, 
Hon James Home of Ayton, who engaging in the rebellion 
of 1715, had his estate forfeited, and died 6th December 
1764, and the Hon. George Home. 

Alexander, seventh earl, was chosen one of the mxteen re- 
presentative peers at the general election of 1710, and the 
following year was appointed general of the mint. On the 
breaking out of the rebellion of 1715, he was committed pris- 
oner to the castle of Edinburgh, but released at the expiry of 
the act suspending the habeas corpus bill, 24th June, 1716 
He died in 1720 He had #:x sons and (wo daughters, most 
of whom, with Charles, Lord Dunglasa, the eldest son, died 
young, Wilham, the second son, succeeded as eighth, and 
Alexander, the fifth son, as ninth earl 

William, eighth earl, a captain in the 8d regiment of foot 
guards, (commission dated in July 1743,) served on the con- 
tinent, but was in Scotland in 1745 when the rebellion broke 
out. He jomed Sir John Cope at Dunbar in September of 
that year, and was at the battle of Preston, where he enden- 
voured, but in vain, to rally the dragoons. Havmg taken 
the command of the Glasgow regiment of 600 men, with it 
he joined the royal army at Stirling on the 12th of the fal- 
lowing December After pasmng through the subordinnte 
grades, on 29th April 1752 he was promoted to be colonel of 
the 25th foot, and on 16th April 1757 was appointed gover- 
nor of Gibraltar, where he died 28th Apnil, 1761, being then 
a lieutenant-general in the army He was elected one of the 
sixteen Scots representative peers at the general elections of 
1741, 1747, and 1754, also on 5th Muy 1761, a week after 
his death, which was not then known in Scotland Dying 
without insue, he was sucoecded by his brother, Alexander, 
ninth earl, a clergyman of the Church of England. This no- 
bleman died at the family soat of Hirsel, Berwickshire, 8th 
October, 1786. He was thrice marred first, to Prmrvse, 
second daughter of Chariea, ninth Lord Elplinstone and by 
her, who died 16th December, 1759, had a son, Wilham, 
Lord Dunglass, a lieutenant in the Coldstream regunent of 

bot guards, which he accompanied to America, and was 
mortally wounded at the battle of Guildford, 15th March, 
1781 He died soon after, unmarned Thev had also 


® monument was erected by a vote of 
the House of Commons, in St. Paul's cathedral, London 
The eari’s second wife, his cousin, Marion, daughter of the 
Hon James Home of Ayton, died without issue, 80th Oct. 
1768. By his third wife, Miss Ramey of Great Yarmouth, he 
had two sons and two daughters. The eldest son died in in- 
fancy Alexander, the second son, became tenth earL Lady 
Caroline, the elder daughter, died unmarried 80th April 
1794 Lady Charlotte, the younger, married Rey Charles 
Baillie, archdeacon of Cleveland and rector of Middleton, $d 
son of Hon George Bullie of Jerviswoode, with issue. 

Alexander, tenth earl, born at Hirsel, 11th Nov 17609, 
marned Klizabeth, 2d danghter of Henry, third duke of Buc- 
cleuch and Queensberry, and lad thee sons 1 Cospatriok 
Alexander, Lord Dunglas, 2 William Montagu Douglas, 
born 22d Nov 1800, died 22d July 1822, and 8 Heury 
Campbell, born 1801, diedin unfancy Tis lordslup, a repre- 
nontative peer, died 21st October 1841 

His only surviving son, Cospatrick Alexander Ramsey- 
Home, 11th earl, born at Dalkeith House 27th Ootober 1799, 
wun under secretary of state for foreign affairs from June 1828 
to Nov 1880, clected a representative peer in 1842, and 
keeper of the groat sux] of Scotland from Feb. to Aug 1852 
He marned in 1882, Hon Lucy Llanbeth Montague, eldest 
daughter and co-heir of tho last Lord Montague (a tatle in 
the English peerage extinct in 1848), issue, mx sons and three 
daughters. On the death of hor cousin, the 4th Lord Doug- 
las, without issue, 6th April 1857, the countess of Home suc- 
ceuded to lis estates, estimated worth £52,000 por annum 





The Homes of Wedderburn were descended from Sir David 
Home of Thuraton, in Enst Lothian, second son of Sir Tho- 
mas Home of Home. He got from Archibald earl of Doug- 
las « grant of the barony of Wedderburn, county Berwick, in 
1413, which received a royal confirmation 19th Apmil 1430 
He and his wife, Alico, had an additional charter from the 
superior, Archibald, 4th earl of Douglas, confirmed by roy al 
charter, dated at Sturling, 16th May 1450 He had a son, Da- 
vid, who predeceased him, leaving two sons, George, who 
succeeded lus grandfather, and Sir Patrick Home of Pol- 
warth, immediate ancestor of the carls of Marchmont (nee 
MARCHMONT, earl of), alvo, of the Homes of Kunmerghame, 
Castle Hume, &e. 

The grandson, George Home of Wedderburn, was killed 
by the Englwh near his own house in 1497 Hw son and 
successor, Sir David Home, wan slain at Flodden, witb his 
eldest non, George. Ie had seven sons altogether, who were 
called “the spears of Wedderburn” The second son, David, 
inherited the estate The third son, Alexander Home of 
Manderston, was ancestor of the Homes, earls of Dunbar 
(see page 75 of thu volume), the Homes of Rentun, and the 
family of Home Drammond of Blur Drummond in Perth- 
shire. The fourth son, John, was progenitor of the Homes 
of Blackadder, who possess a baronetcy The younger son, 
Patrick, was styled of Broombonse. 

The second son, Sir David Homme, was the energetic baron 
of Wedderburn, who revengrd the execution of his clucf, 
Lord Home, and his brothor, by the assasaination of Anthony 
de la Baste in September 1517 as above related, when he 
was asaisted by his brothers, John and Patnck With Cock. 
burn of Langton and others who had been accessarv to the 
murder, they were cited to appear before the court of justici- 
arv at Fdinburgh on 19th February following but disregard 


daughter, Lady Eleonora Home. married to Major-general | ing the citation, they were declared be parliament rebels ond 
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traitors, and their estates conflecated. When the earl of Ar- 
ran, at the head of a strong fores, entered Berwickshire 
agzinet him, Sir David shut himaslf up in the cast? ,of Edring- 
tun, about three miles from Berwick, and defied all his at- 
temptn to take him prisoner That nobleman at length 
returned to the capital, after having placed garrisons in the 
castles of Home, Langton, and Wedderburn. Sir David, 
hewever, still possessed so much power m the Merse, that it 
is stated “ none almost pretended to go to Edinburgh, or any 
where else out of the country, without first both asking and 
obtaining his Hberty” Blackadder, prior of OColdingham, 
alone refused to submit to him, and having accidentally met 
one day while following the chase, they fought with such ob- 
stinacy that the prior and his six attendants were slain on 
the spot. He soon recovered the castles which had been gar- 
tisoned by the regent’s forces, his own fortress of Wedderburn 
heing the first that surrendered to him. He and his kinsmen, 
the Homes of Ayton, Fastcastle, and Manderston, swelled, 
with their retainers, the forces of the earl of Angus in 
the famous street encounter, ‘‘Cleanse the Causeway,” 
against the Hamiltons at Edinburgh m 1520. On the re- 
turn of Albany from France in the following year, with Cock- 
burn of Langton and others concerned in the death of De la 
Baatie, they put their respective fortresses of Fastcastle, 
Wedderburn, Buncle, and Bille, into a strong condition. 
They were again declared traitors, but a compromise was, in 
August 1522, entered into with Albany, and as the Homes 
were restored to their estates, they were thenceforth found 
on the mde of the regent. With three daughters, he had 
three sons. 

The eldest son, Sir George Home, with his chief, Lord 
Home, and his kinsmen of Ayton, Renton, and Fastcastle, 
were among the number of those who were taken 
at Solway Moss in 1542 He was slain at the battle of Pin- 
kie in 1547, and was succeeded by his next brother, Sir Da- 
vid. His youngest brother, John, was atyled of Crumstane. 

Sir David Home of Wedderburn was taken prisoner at 
Pinkle With the Homes of Ayton and Manderston, the lat- 
ter of whom was slain, he fonght under the banners of his 
chief, against Queen Mary at the battle of Langside. He 
died in 1574 He had, with three daughters, four sons, 
ramely, George, his heir, David, of Godscroft, the well- 
known author of a ‘ History of the House and Race of Dou- 
glas and Angus,’ a memoir of whom is given under Hume. 

The eldest son, Sir George Home of Wedderburn, was ap 
pointed warden of the east marches in 1578, and comptroller 
of Scotland in 1597 He died 24th November 1616. He 
had an only son, Sir David Home of Wedderburn, slain at the 
battle of Dunbar in 1650, with his son, George Home, whose 
son, aluo named George, inherited the estate, and died before 
1715 With a daughter, he had two sona, George, his herr, 
and Francis Home of Quixwood, from whom the claimant of 
the Marchmont peerage derives his descent. 

The elder son, George, was put in possession of the family 
estate in 1695, and engaging m the rebelhon of 1715, was 
taken at the battle of Preston, tried and condemned, but ob- 
tained a pardon, and died at Wedderburn in 1720 By his 
wife, Margaret, eldest daughter of Sir Patrick Home, baronet, 
of Lamedean, he had nine children. David, the eldest son, 
died laird of Wedderbarn, in 176%. His next brother, 
having predeceased him in 1758, he was succeeded by the 
third son, Patrick, who died in 1766. John and James, the 
two youngest sons, were captains in the royal navy, and both 
died, unmarried, in 1758, the latter killed in action with the 
French Margaret, the eldest daughter, married in 1782, 
Ninian Home of Billie, and was mother of Patnok Home, 
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who succeeded to the estate of Wedderburn, and was a mem- 


ber of Isabella, the second daughter, married 
Alexander Home of Jardinfield, and was mother of Ninian 
Home of Paxton, in the parieh of Hutton, Berwickshire, gov- 
ernor of Grenada, who was murdered there by Fedon, in 1795, 
and of George Home, who succeeded to the estates of Wed- 
derburn and Paxton, and resided for many years at his seat 
of Paxton. He was a member of the celebrated Hterary cir- 
ole of Edinburgh which included Henry Mackansie, the au- 
thor of the Man of Feeling, Lord Oraig, &o., and several of 
his papers appeared in the Mirror and Lounger Jean, the 
youngest daughter, married the Rev John Tod, minister of 
Ladykirk, and had three sons and three daughters. None of 
these married except the eldest daughter, Margaret, who, in 
1780, became the wife of John Foreman, Esq., and died in 
1620 With a daughter, Jean, married to the Rev Dr 
Smith, ahe had three sons, John Foreman Home, born 29th 
January 1781, who succeeded to the estate of Wedderburn, 
and married Mademoiselle Adelaide Rocharde, without iene ; 
Wuham Foreman Home, of Paxton House, born 24th April 
1782, marned in January 1811, Jean, daughter of the Rev 
George Home of Gunagreen, and had four daughters, of whom 
the eldest, Jean Foreman, now of Wedderburn and Paxton, 
married 80th July 1882, David Milne, Esq , eldest son of 
Admiral Sir David Milne, GO B, with issue a son, David, 
and five daughters. Nunan, the third son, died young 





The Homes of Blackadder are descended from John Home, 
fourth son of Sir David Home of Wedderburn, and one of 
“the seven spears.” By Jus marriage with Beatrix Black- 
adder, eldest daughter of one of the two heirs portioners of 
Robert Blackadder of that uk, he acquired that estate, and 
was thereafter designed John Home of Blackadder He had 
one son, also named John, whose son, Sir John Home, was 
created a baronet of Novn Scotia in 1671 He distingushed 
himaelf much by his loyalty and patriotiem. By bu wife, 
Mary, daughter of Sir James Dundas of Arniston, he hau 
two sons, Sir John, his successor, and Sir David. 

The latter, Sir David Home of Crossng, was admitted ad- 
vocate 8d June 1687, having studied the cavil law on the 
continent, and was amongst the first judges in the court of 
session nominated by King William at the Revolution. He 
took his seat on the bench 1st November 1689, by the title of 
Lord Crossrig, and was appointed a lord of jushoary 27th 
January 1690 Shortly afterwards he was knighted by King 
Wilham. In November 1700, he presented a petition to par- 
hament respecting the loss of bis papers at the great fire in 
the meal market, Edinburgh, 5th February of that year 
The fire broke out in the lodging immediately under his house, 
while part of his family were in bed, and bu lordslup was 
going to bed, and the alarm was so sudden that he was forced 
to escape in his night clothes, with his children undressed. 
Only a small portion of his papers were recovered. In a let- 
ter from Duncan Forbes of Culloden to his brother, giving 
him an sccount of the fire, he says, ‘‘ Many rneful sights, 
such as Corserig naked, with a child under his oxter, happing 
for his hfe.” His petition was remitted to a committee of 
three, upon whose report an act of parliament was passed 
Slat January 1701, entitled “ An act for proving the tenor of 
some writs in favour of Sir David Home of Orosarig.” The 
writs related cliefly to the lands of Crosarig, which were ad- 
judged to Sir John Home of Blackadder, and his son James, 
by Elizabeth Home, &c., of Croseng, and came afterwards to 
Lord Crossrig by dispomtion of the above-mentioned James 
Home, designed of Greenladean. His lordship died 18th 
April 1707 He was twice marred; his second wife was a 


From Lord Crossrig’s eldest surviving son, Mr Home of 
Eocles, advocate, author of several works and 
historical, deseended the Homes of Cowdenknows, the first 
of that family, Dr Francis Home, an eminent physician of 
Edinbergh, being his grandson. The latter, who was the 
third son 6 Mr Home of Ecoles, was born 17th November 
1719 He studied medicine at Edinburgh, and was among 
the few who founded the Royal Medical Society of Edinburgh 
As surgeon of a regiment of dragoons he served in Flanders 
during the whole of the seven years’ war After studying 
for some time at Leyden, at the termination of the war he 
settled in Edinburgh, and graduated there in 1750. The 
subject tf his inaugural dissertation was the remittent fever, 
which had prevailed very severely in the army, a treatise yet 
quoted as one of the beat on that disease. In 1768 he was 
appointed profeavor of materia medica in the univermty of 
Edinburgh, and continued in that char for thirty years, hav- 
ing contributed, with his eminent colleagues, to maintain the 
Ingh character of that univermty as a medical school. He 
was also one of the king’s phymcians for Scotland. He died 
a bachelor on 15th February 1818, at the advanced age of 
94. Dr Home was the author of several valuable medical 
works. His ‘Principia Medicinz,’ written in correct and 
elegant Latin, contains an excellent acentific history of du- 
eases, It went through several editions, and on the conti- 
nent was soon adopted by several professors as a text-buok. 
He was the first who described the croup as a separate and 
distinct disease. His works entitled ‘ Medical Facts and Ex- 
periments,’ and ‘ Olincal Experimenta, Histories, and Disser- 
tations,’ forin valuable collections of very important facts 
regarding the history of diseases and their treatment. In 
1761 he publushed a troatise on the Dunse Spa, which brought 
that mineral spring into notice. For a work entitled ‘ Ex- 
perimenta on Bleachmg,’ he obtained a gold medal from the 
Hononrahle Roard of Trustees for the Improvement of Man- 
ufactures in North Bntam It was published in 1756 by 
request of the Board His ensay on the Prnciples of Agri- 
culture Jong continued to be the most scientific account of 
that most important art and obtained for him in 1790, when 
it was founded, the first professorslup of agnculture in the 
univermty of Edinburgh. 

Lord Orovarig's elder brother, Sir Jolin Home, 2d baronet 
of Blackadder, marned his cousin, Mary, eldest daughter of 
bir Janes [yundas, 2d of Arniston, and had 2 sons, Sir Juhin, 
who succeeded him, and Wilham, a colonel in the army 

The eldest son, Sir John Home, 8d baronet, had, with a 
daughter, 4 sons. The eldest, Sir John, 4th baronet, dving 
without surviving wsue, wus succeeded by his next brother, 
Sir Jamea, 5th baronet, who died before 1755 The son of 
the latter, also Sir James, a clerk to the signet, had, with a 
daughter, 1 son, Sir George, 6th baronet, who, entering the 
navy early, became vice-admural He died in 1803 

His eldest son, Sir James, 7th baronet, born March 17, 
1780, was in the East India Company's cis il service, and died 
in 1836. He had two sons, Sir John, 8th baronet, born 
August 4, 1829, who also entered the navy, but died, un- 
marned, March 26, 1849, and Sir George, Sth baronet, advo- 
cate, born Sept. 28, 1882, marned, in 1858, Ann Oliphant, 
only child of Graham Speira, Esq., Sheriff of Mid-l.othian; 
ouptain of the city of Edinburgh volunteer rifles, 1459 





The Homes of Renton were descended from Patnck Home 
of Kull-know, Culdingham, second son of Sir Alexander 


| Hlome of Manderston. and ancestor of the earis of Dunbar 
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Patrick obtained the lands of Renton, and other estates, by 
his marriage in 1558 with Janet, daughter and sole heiress 
of David Ellem of Renton, sprung from an ancient family in 
the county of Berwick. 

His son, Sir Alexander Home of Renton, was appointed 
sheriff of Berwiokshire in 1616, on the resignation 
of Alexander earl of Home, and continued in that office till 
1621 He was very ngorous against those acoused of witch- 
craft, and as we learn from a letter from his son to Sir Pa- 
trick Home of Polwarth, sheriff, dated May 15, 1694, burned 
seven or eight witches at Coldingham. His son, Sir Jolin 
Home of Renton, was bred to the law In 1688 he was one 
of the commissioners m parliament for the county of Ber- 
wick. For his adherence to Charles I, his lands and pro- 
perty were pillaged to the value of £8,000 sterling, for which, 
after the Restoration, he was rewarded with a grant of the 
crown fen duties payable out of his estate. He was knighted, 
sworn a privy councillor, and appointed a lord of session, 
4th June 1068, and took his scat on the bench, the 30th, 
with the judimal title of Lord Renton He was also 
constituted justioe-clerk for hfe hy patent of the same 
date, and general and master of the ceremonies, his ooin- 
mission fur the Iatter office being dated 10th December 
1668 He died in the summer of 1671 According to 
Wodrow, (vol i. p. 256,) he was one of the 
sealots for the prelates in Scotland. He married Margaret, 
daughter of John Stewact, oommendator of Culdingham, son 
of Francs, the turbulent earl of Bothwell, and had three 
sons, namely, 1st, Sir Alexander Home of Coldingham, whose 
male line terminated at the death of his grandson, Sir John 
Home, in January 1788, 2d, Sir Patnck Hoine of Renton, 
created a baronet of Nova Scotia m 1682 He sat im the 
Union parliament, and adhered to the protest of the duke of 
Argyle aguinst that measure, His male line is said to have 
expired at the death of hus grandson, Sir James Home, third 
baronet, in 1785 8d, Henry Nome of Kames, Berwickshire, 
whose grandson was the celebrated Henry Home, Lord 
haines, of whom a memoir tn given at page 486. 





The old Homes of Kimmerghame and Redhangh (wince 
lands were exchanged fur those of Houndwood and Ferney- 
side) terminated in an herreas, Klisabeth Home, married first 
to Wilham Macfarlane Brown of Dalgowne and Kirkton, and 
seoond, on 28d December 1778, to her cousin-german, Robert 
Robertson of Brownsbank and Prenderguest, Berwickshire 
Mrs. Robertson died 9th July 1785, lenving her estate of 
Ferneyside to her distant rolutive, Sor Abram Hume of Worm- 
leyburgh, baronet, and :t 1s now possessed by his descend- 
ant, Larl Brownlow, who assumes the name of Hume and 
Egerton, as her of hine of the marnage of Sir Abram Hume 
with Amelia, mster of John, earl of Bridgewater, and grand- 
daughter of Henry de Grey, duke of Kent, Robertson of 
Prenderguest, on whose second son the estate of Ferneynide 
had been settled previously to the deed of Mrs. Robertson in 
favour of Sir Abram Hume, is represented by Robert Bruoe 
Robertson Glasgow, kuq of Montgreenan, Ayralure, Fnsigr 
27th foot, 18th in descent from Alexnnder, lat Lord Home 





From the Homes of Greenlaw castle, aluo in the county of 
Berwick, descended Sir Lverard Home, baronet, an eminent 
surgeou, bory at Hull 6th May 1746, died at London, 8ist 
August 1882 Hin suster, Anne Home, authorens of a volume 
of poems printed at London in 1802, was marned in July 
1771, to the celebrated anatomist, John Hunter 

A Dasid Home, 2 Protestant minister educated in France, 
was employed by James Vi to reconcile the differences ha- 
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tween Tilenus and Dumoulin on the subject of Justification ; 
and If possible to induce the Protestants throughout Europe 
to agree to one single form of doctrine. Ho is often con- 
founded with David Hume of Godscroft, tu“whom some of 
his works have been ascribed. 

His chief work is,—Apologia Basihon, seu Machiavelli In- 
geuium Examinatum. Paris, 1626, dto. 

There are also attributed to him, De Unione Insulz Bri- 
tannic, Tractatus, Lond. 1605, 4to. 

Lasus Poetici. Lond. 1605, 4to. 

Te conte’ Assassin; on Reponse & l'Apologie des Jesuites. 
Geneve, 1612, 8vo. 

Lettres et Tralctes Ohrestiens, pleins d'Instructions et 
Consolations Morales et Sainctes. Bergerac, 1618, 12mo. 

Mlustnasimi Princpis Henric:, Justa. Jond. 1618, 4to. 

Regi suo, Scotis Gratulatio. Edin. 1617, 4to. 

L’Assassinat du Roi, ou Maximes du Viel de la Monta- 
que, Pratiquées en la personne de defunt Henn le Grand. 
1617, 8vo. 

Poemata Oinma. Paria, 1689, Svo. 

He {s likewise the author of several compomtions in the 
Deliciss Poetaram Scotorum 

HOME, or Home, Lapy Grize1, better known 
as Lady Grizel Baillie, celebrated for her amia- 
ble, prudent, and exemplary conduct as a daugh 
ter, wife, and mother, as well as for her poetical 
talents, was the eldest daughter of the first carl 
of Marchmont, and was born at Redbraes castle, 
Berwickshire, December 25, 1665 When only 
twelve years of age, she acted a most heroic and 
conrageous part on two remarkable occasions 
Her father, then Sir Patrick Hume, and that emi- 
nent patriot, Mr Robert Baillie of Jerviswood, 
were very intimate friends, and on the mmprison- 
ment of the latter, Sir Patrick sent his daughter 
Grizel from Redbraes to Edinburgh, to endeavour 
to convey a letter to Mr Baillie In prison, and 
bring back what intelligence she could In this 
difficult enterprise she succeeded, and having, at 
the same time, met with his son, George Baillie, 
afterwards of Jerviswood, a friendship was form- 
ed, which, after the Revolution, was completed 
by their marriage, on September 17, 1692 Dur- 
ing her father’s concealment in the vaults of Pol- 
warth church, she went every night alone at 
midnight, carrying victuals to him, which, to pre- 
vent the suspicions of the servants, she conveyed 
from off her own plate into her lap, while she was 
at dinner. In thelr subsequent exile in Holland, 
she managed all the family matters, and by her 
prudent conduct and cheerful disposition light- 
ened the gloom and hardships of theirlot. At the 
Revolution she was offered the situation of maid 
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of honour to the princess of Orange, which she 
declined, preferring to return to Scotland with her 
family Her daughter, Lady Murray of Stan- 
hope, wrote a very interesting account of her life 
and character, which is appended to Rose's Ob- 
servations on Fox's Historical Work, In 1809, 
and was also published separately by Thomas 
Thomson, Esq , Advocate, in 1832 One or two 
of Lady Grizel Baillie’s ballads were printed In 
the Tea Table Miscellany, and other collections 
of Scottish song Onc of these is the well-known 
humorons song, ‘Were na my heart light I wad 
dee’ Lady Murray says, that she possessed a 
book of songs of her mother’s writing when in 
Holland, ‘many of them interrupted, half writ, 
some broke off in the middle of a sentence," &c. 
Lady Gnrzel died December 6, 1746, In the 81st 
year of her age, and was buried beside her hus- 
band at Melleratain An elegant inscription by 
Judge Burnet, engraved on marble, was placed 
on her monument She had one son, who died 
young, and two daughters, Grisel, married to Sh 
Alexander Murray of Stanhope, baronet, and Ra- 
chel, who became the wife of Charles Lord Bin- 
ning 

HOME, Henry, Lorp Kamms, a judge dis- 
tinguished for his profound knowledge of law, and 
for his numerous legal and metaphysical writings, 
was born in 1696 He was the son of George 
Home of Kames, in Berwickshire, and received 
his education at home, under a private tutor In 
1712 he was apprenticed to a writer to the signet, 
and assiduously studied the law at Edinburgh, 
with the view of practising at the bar In Jann- 
ary 1724 he was admitted advocate. In 1728 he 
published his collection of ‘ Remarkable Decisions 
of the Court of Seasion from 1706 to 1728,’ which 
at once brought him into practice In 1782 ap- 
peared ‘ Essays on several Subjects in Law," and 
In 1741 ‘Decisions of the Court of Session from 
its first Institution to the year 1740,’ In the form 
of a dictionary , to which two volumes were after- 
wards added by his friend and blographer, Lord 
Woodhouselee During the rebellion of 1745 he 
employed himself in writing ‘Essays upon several 
Subjects eoncerning British antiquities,’ which 
were published in 1747. These subjects are, In- 
troduction of the Feudal Law into Scotland; Con- 
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stitution of Parliament, Honour, Dignity , Suc- 
cession or Descent, with an Appendix on the 
Hereditary and Indefeasible Rights of Kings In 
1751 appeared ‘ Essays on the Principles of Mo- 
rality and Natoral Religion, in two parts’ The 
latter work, in which he advocates the doctrine of 
philosophical necessity, was believed to have a 
tendency to infidelity, and it was accordingly at- 
tacked in two able pamplilets, by the Rev Mr 
Anderson, who also brought the snhject before the 
church courts, but his death soon after put an end 
to the coutroy ersy 

In Febrnary 1752 Mr Home was ralsed to the 
bench of the court of session, when he took the 
title of Lord Kames = In 1755 he was appointed 
a member of the board of trustees for the oncour- 
agement of the Fisheries, Arts, and Manuf tures 
of Scotiand, and shortly after one of the commis- 
sioners for the management of the forfeited estates 
In 1757 he published, in one volume 8vo, ‘The 
Statute Law of Scotland abridged, with Historical 
Notes,’ which has gone throngh several editions, 
and is still among the books consulted by practi- 
tionera In 1759, with a view of improving the 
law of Scotland by assimilating it as much as pos- 
able to the law of England, and after correapond- 
ing on the aubject with Loid-chancellor Hard- 
wicke, be published ‘Historical Law ‘Tracts,’ 
which was followed in 1760 by a work, with a 
similar object, entitled * The Principles of Eqnits ° 
In 1761, quitting professional sulyects, he brought 
ont a small volume on the clementary principles 
of education, styled ‘Iutroduction to the Art of 
Thinking,’ which was origimally written for the 
use of his own family In 1762 he published, m 
three volumes, his ‘ Elements of Criticiam,’ a val 
nable and ingenions work, which, of all others, 
established his reputation in England 

In April 1763 Lord Kames was appointed one 
of the lords of the justiviary court, and uniformly 
distinguished himself in the trial of criminals by 
his strict Impartiality, diligence, and alility At 
all times remarkable for his public spirit, his lord- 
alup took an active part in promoting every men- 
sure calculated for the improvement of the coun- 
try In 1765 he published a small pamphict on 
the progress of Flax-Husbandry in Scotland, with 
the patriotic design of stimulating his countrymen 
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to coutinue ther exertions in a moat valuable 
branch of national Industry Tu the year follow- 
ing appeared his ‘Remarkable Decisions of the 
Court of Session from 1780 to 1752,’ which m- 
cludes the period of hia own practice at the bar 
In 1772 he produced ‘The Gentleman Farmei, 
being an attempt to improve Agriculture by sub- 
Jecting it to the test of Rational Principles ;’ a 
very useful work, characteristic of the genius and 
disposition of the author In 1773 he published, 
in two volumes, his ‘Sketches of the History of 
Man,’ coutaming some curious metaphysical dis- 
quisitions concerning the nature ind gradationa ol 
the humau race 

The subjoined woodcut of Lord Kames 13 from 
a portrait by D Martin, in the Scots Magazine 
for July 1801 (vol Ixi), engraved bv Beugo 





Even after he had attamed his 86th year, his 
mind had lost none of its vigour, and he continued 
his usual pursuits with unabated ardour and per- 
In 1777 he published ‘ Blucidations 
respecting the Common and Stitute Law of Scot- 
land,’ and in 1780, ‘Select Decisions of the Court 


severance 


of Session, from 1752 to 1768' He closed hin 
literary labours with ‘Loose Hints upon Educa- 
tion, chiefly conccruing the Culture of the Heart,’ 
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published in 1781, when the venerable author had 
reached his 85th year He died of extreme 
old age, December 27th, 1782 He had married, 
in 1741, Agatha, daughter of Mr Drummonof 
Blair, by whom, in 1766, he acquired the exten- 
sive estate of Blalr-Drummond in Perthshire 
His son in consequence assumed the name of 
Home Drammond 

HOME, Jonny, an eminent dramatic poet, the 
son of Mr Alexander Home, town-clerk of 
Leith, of the ancient family of Bassenden, line- 
ally descended from Alexander first Lord Home, 
was born in the parish of Ancrnm, Roxburghshire, 
September 22, 1722 


burgh for the Church of Scotland In April 1745 | ing peace 


The sinecure situation of conservator of Scots pri- 
vileges at Campvere was likewise conferred on 
him, and, in 1768, he was appointed one of the 
commissioners of Sick and Wounded Seamen In 
1769 was produced The Fatal Discovery; in 1778, 
Alonzo, and in 1778, Alfred, tragedies which 
were all unsuccessfal Iu 1770 Mr Home mar- 
ried a lady of his own name, by whom he had no 
children In 1779 he removed to Edinburgh, 
where he spent the latter years of his life. Soon 
after his return the duke of Buccleuch raised a 
regiment of Fencibles, in which Mr Home ac- 
cepted of a captain’s commission, which he held 


He was educated at Edin- | till the disbandment of the corps on the succeed- 


In 1802 appeared his History of the 


he was licensed to preach the goapel, and the | Rebellion of 1745, which universally disappointed 


sume year, when the rebellion broke out, he join- | public expectation 
ed a volunteer corps on the side of the govern- | 1808, in his 86th year 


ment, and was taken prisoner at the battle of 
Falkirk, but contrived, with some others, to escape 
from Doune castle, where he was confined In 
1746 he was ordained minister at Athelataneford, 
in East Lothian, vacant by the death of the Rev 
Robert Blair, author of ‘The Grave’ Having 
written a tragedy, named Agia, he went to Lon- 
don In 1749, and offered i¢ to Garrick, then man- 
ager of Drary Lane, who refused it In Febuary 
1755 he again visited the metropolis, taking with 
lim his tragedy of Douglas, which was also re- 
jected by Garrick It was, however, performed at 
Edinbargh with the most enthusiastic applause, 
December 14, 1756, the author and several other 
ministers being present at the first representation 
For this bold violation of the rules of clerical pro- 
priety, his friends were subjected to the censures 
of the church, which he himecif only escaped by 
realigning his living in June 1757 By the influ- 
ence of the earl of Bute, the tragedy of Dougins, 
the plot of which is taken from the beautiful old 
ballad of ‘ Gil Morice,’ was brought out at London 
with great success, and became a stock piece 
Tile tragedy of Agis was now acted, but with tem- 
porary success, while the Siege of Aquileia, an- 
other play of his, represented in 1759, was a 
complete failure In 1760 he published his three 
tragedies in one volume, dedicated to the prince 
of Walesa, who, soon after his accession to the 
throne, granted him a pension of £800 a-year 
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IIome died September 5, 
This portrait is subjoined. 
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Hoxrmanx, the surname of « family in Orkney, which pos- 
nesses a baronetcy, descended from Bishop Andrew Hony- 
nan, who married Mary Stewart, heiress of , and 
representative of the earls of Orkney of that name. In 1643 
he was made culleague to Mr Robert Blur in St. Andrews 
by the presbytery of that city He was ufterwards archdea- 
con of St. Andrews, and succeeded Bishop Sydserf in the see 
of Orkney in 1664, being consecrated on 10th April of that 
vear On 11th July 1668, when stepping into the conch of 
Archbishop Sharp on the High-street of Edinburgh, be re- 
ceived a shot in his wrist with a polsoned bullet, intended for 
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Sharp, fired by a preacher of the name of James Mitchell, 
who bad been at the rising of Pentland and had been except- 
ed from the indemnity. On the cry arising that a man was 
killed, the people began to rush to the spot, but some one 
saying that “it was only a bishop,” the crowd quietly dis- 
persed. Mitchell escaped at the time, but ten years after- 
wards was executed for the deed. The wonnd never healed, 
and greatly impaired the bishop's health He died in Febru- 
ary 1676, and was’ bared in the cathedral church of Kirk- 
wall, He was the author of a work called ‘The Survey of 
the insolent and infamous libel entitled Naphtal,’ small 4to, 
1678, in which he attempts to refute the statements eontained 
in that famous publication 

His great-great-grandson, Wiliam Honyman, Lord Arma- 
dale, eldest aon of Patrick Honyman of Greemeay by his wife, 
Margaret, daughter and heiress of M‘Kay of Strathy (cousin 
of Lord Reay), was a distanguished judge of the court of ses- 
sion. Born in December 1756, he was admitted advocate 
16th February 1777, and appointed shenff- depute of Lanark- 
slure in 1786. On being promoted to the bench, he took lus 
seat, 7th February 1797, with the judicial title of Lord Ar- 
madale, from an estate of that name which he inhented from 
his mother in the county of Sutherland. On 29th June, 
1799, he was named one of the lords of justiciarv, and created 
a baronet, 11th May, 1804 He remgned his seat on the 
bench in 1811, and died at Smyllum Park, his residence in 
Lanarkshire, June Sth, 1826 He had married in 1777, 
Mary, eldest daughter of the Right Hon Robert Macqueen, 
Lord Braxfield, lord-justice-clerk, and had three sons and 
three daughters. His eldest son, Sir Richard Bemptde 





Johnston Honyman, second baronet, at one time an officer 


in the 28th hight dragoons, died 28d February 1842, without 
issue, and was succeeded hy his next brother, Sir Ord Jobn 
Honyman, third baronet, a colonel m the army and major in 
the grenadier guards (1846), marned in 1818 the daughter 
of Admiral Bowen, issue, two suns and one danghter 

Another sun of the first baronet. Lieutenant-colonel Robert | 
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Honyman, 18th foot, dustinguished himself in Egypt under 
Sir Ralph Abereromby, at the oapture of the Cape of Good 
Hope under Sir David Baird, and in the island of Jamaica, 
where he died of fever Nov 20, 1809, aged 27 

Hops, a surname of standing in Scotland since at least the 
18th century Among those who swore fealty to Edward I. 
in 1296, were two barons of the names of Adam le Holp and 
John de Hope. Nusbet (System of Heraldry, Appendix, vol. 
ii., p. 96), says that those of this name are eald to be de- 
scended from the families dee H'’Owblons in Ploardy. The 
French word Oublon means a hop, and when assumed as a 
surname ‘t became in Scotland Hope. In the Saxon, the 
word hope indicated the sheltered part of a hill. 

John de Hope, the immediate ancestor of the Hopetoun 
family, 18 said to have come to Scotland from France in the 
retinue of the prncess Magdalene, queen of James V , in 1587 
He marned in France Ehszabeth or Bessie Cumming, a Scotch 
lady, and had a son, Edward Hope, one of the principal inha- 
bitants of Edinburgh in the reign of Queen Mary Being a 
great promotor of the Reformation, Edward Hope was chosen 
one of the commussioners for that city to the General Assem- 
bly of 1560. His son, Henry Hope, merchant in Edinburgh, 
having frequent occasion, in the course of business, to visit 
the continent, marned a French Indy, named Jaqueline de 
Tott, or Joanna Juvitot, and had two sous, Sir Thomas ef 
Craighall, the celebrated jurinconsult, a memoir of whom is 
given in larger type at page 484, and Henry, ancestor of the 
great and opulent branch of the Hopes, long settled in Am- 
sterdam, a descendant of which, Mr Thomas Hope of Deepdene, 
Surrey, author of Anastamus and other works, died in 1881 

Sir Thomas Hope, the elder son, acquired the eutate of 
Craighall, in the pansh ot Ceres, Fifeshire. The ruins of 
Oraighall house, built by hin, are mtuated in the ligh ground, 
above a deep and beautifally wooded den, about a mile to the 
south-east of the village of Ceres. A view of these aplendid 
ruins ws subjoined. 
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In this building, says Mr Leighton, we have, what was then 


rare in Seotland, in private mangions, an attempt to combine 
the graces of Italian architecture with the strength at that time 
considered necessary in domestic architecture. The 
mansion had been erected immediately adjoining the of ens- 
tle of Oraighall, which forms a wing on the south side of the 
building. The arms of the family stil] remain emblazoned 
on the front, and the following motto, in allusion to the 
family name, is still legible, “ Spero suspiro donec.” 

Sir Thomas was created a baronet of Nova Scotia in 1628. 
He married Elizabeth, danghter of John Binning or Bennet 
of Wallyford, Haddingtonshire, and had nine sons and five 
daughters. 

The eldest son, Sir John Hope, second baronet of Craig- 
hall, was knighted and admitted one of the lords of 
the onnrt of session, 27th July 1682, when he assumed the 
judicial title of Lord Craighall In 1688 he refased to take 
the king’s covenant until it should be explained by the Gen- 
eral Assembly In 1640 he was one of the committee of 
Estates chosen to oppose the demgns of Charles I In 1644 
he sncoseded his brother, Sir Thomas Hope, of Kerse, as a 
commissioner for the plantation of kirks, In the following 
year he was sworn a privy councillor, and in 1646 he suc- 
ceeded hia father as necond baronet. He was a member of 
the various cummittees of estates constituted daring the sub- 
sequent years of Charles I and the first years of Charles I 
In January 1651 his brother, Sir James Hope of Hopetoun, 
wan arrested, by order of Charies I1., for advising his majeaty 
to surrender England, Ireland, and part of Scotland to Crom- 
well, in order to preserve the rest , and on being examined, 
he declared that it was his brother Lord Craighall’s advice to 
the king, namely, “to treat with Cromwell for the one half 
of his cloacke before he lost the quhole.” [ord Craighall 
was, in consequence, cited to attend the commuttee, but no- 
thing seems to have followed this citation He was appoint- 
ed one of the commussioners for the administration of juxtice, 
and from an entry in Nicol’s Diary, he seems to have acted 
an president of the conrt. In August 1653, he wan elected 
one of the Soottish members of the Protector’s parliament. 
He died at Edinburgh, 28th April 1654. He had, with six 
danghters, two sons, Sir Thomas, and Sir Archibald of Ran- 
keillour, of whom afterwards. 

The elder son, Sir Thomas Hope, third baronet of Craig 
hall, born 11th February 1688, had a son, Sir Thomas Hope, 
fourth baronet, who married Anne, daughter and sole heiress 
of Sir William Bruce of Kinroas, baronet, and bv her had 
three sons. The eldest aon, Sir William Hope, fifth baronet 
of Craighall, predeceaned his mother, and was succeeded by 
his next brother, Sir Thomas Brace Hope of Kinross, sixth 
baronet of Craighall, who sold the latter estate in 1729 to 
the earl of Hopetoun He died unmarried, and was suocoed- 
el by hia youngest brother, Lieutenant-general Sir John 
Brace Hope of Kinronn, seventh baronet, who married, first, 
Charlotte, daughter of Sir Obaries Halkett, baronet, by whom 
he had three sons, who all predeceased himself He marned, 
secondly, Mariamne Denune, of the family of Denune of Cad- 
boll, Ross-shire, by whom he had one daughter He died in 
1766, when the baronetey devolved upon his cousin, Sir Tho- 
mas, eighth baronet, 

Sir Archibald Hope of Rankeiliour, the sscond son of Lord 
Craighall above mentioned, born 9th ber 1630, was 
admitted advocate 80th June 1664. Having been absent 
fom the king's host at Bothwell Bridge in 1679, on 6th July 
1681 he waa cited before the privy council to anawer for his 
absence, when he pleaded his privileges as an advocate, and 
that he sent a man and a horse in hus stead. The privy 
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council repelled this, but they remitted to a committes to con- 
sider how far his sending a horseman sbould alleviate the 
charge. Fountainhall, in bis Decisions, ascribes this proceed- 
ing of the privy council te political motrves, “ because he had 
voted egainst the duke (of York, afterwards James VII ) and 
the court faction in the election of the commissioners of 
Fife” (vol. i. p. 146). At the Revolntion he was appointed 
a lord of session, and took his seat on the bench, 1st Novem- 
ber 1689, as Lord Rankeillour On 27th January following 
he was constituted a lord of , and about the same 
tame was knighted by King William. He died 10th October 
1706, aged G7 His eldest son having predeceased him with- 
out issue, his second son, Sir Thomas Hope, admitted advo- 
cate in 1701, sucoreded his cousin, Sir John Bruce Hope, as 
eighth baronet on his death in 1766; of whom afterwards. 

The second son of Sir Thomas Hope, the eminent lawyer 
and statesman, was Sir Thomas Hope of Kerse, born 6th 
August, 1606, who was called to the bar on 17th July 1681, 
and received the honour of knighthood from Charles I at In- 
nerwick 16th July 1688. He was comminsioner in parlia- 
ment for the connty of Olackmannan in 1639, 1640, and 
1641, and was also speaker for the barons or frecholders. In 
1640 he was constituted colonel of the troop of horse rained 
by the college of justice to attend Gencral Leslie as his life- 
guard when he marched into kngland at the head of the 
Scots army Appointed on 18th November 1641, a lord of 
session, he was also constituted lord-justice-general , and 
was afterwards nominated one of the commiswoners tu trent 
with the parliament of England about the most effectual 
niethod of suppressing the Insh rebelhon He dred at Edin- 
burgh 28d August 1643, in the 87th year of his age. He 
was the author of two treatises, namely, ‘Jaw Repertorie ,' 
and ‘Commentarius in libros digeatorum nempe XVIII ad 
XAIV, et in ahos nonnullos juns civil libros ;’ the first in 
one, the latter in two volumes folio, MS. Hus son, Sir Alex- 
ander Hope of Kerse, born 12th December 1637, was created 
a baronet, 80th Muay 1672 iw son, Sir Alexander Hope of 
Kerac, second baronet of this branch of the family, born 18th 
August, 1668, marned 14th Apr] 1690, the Hon Nicholas 
Hamilton, only daughter of William second Lord Bargenv, 
and had a son, Sir Alexander Hope of Kerse, burn 8d Janu- 
ary 1697, and died 24th February 1749 His son, Sir Alex- 
ander Hope, fourth baronet of Keree, suld hin paternal) inher- 
itance to Sir Lawrence Dundas, thereafter designed of Kerse, 
baronet, M P 

Sir Alexander Hope of Grantoun, Linhthgowshire, the 
fifth eon of the first Sir Thomas Hope, born 12th March 
1611, was cupbearer to King Charles I He mamed an 
Englsh lady of fortune, and purchased the estate of Gran- 
toun He died without maue, 18th February 1680, aged 69 

The sixth son was Sir James Hope of Hopetoun, born 12th 
July 1614, an eminent lawyer and mineraloget. He prac- 
tised as an advocate for several years with greut success, and 
having, in 1688, acquired by marriage with Anne, only 
daughter and heiress of Robert Foulis of Leadhille, Lanark- 
shire, that valuable mineral estate, he apphed himself to 
working the lead mines of the district, s subsequent manager 
of which was Allan Ramsay's father, and where the poet 
himself was born. In 1641 Sir James Hope was appointed 
general of the cunsie-house, or governor of the mint at Edin- 
burgh , to which office was afterwards annexed, by act of the 
Estates, a civil and cnmunal junsdiction within the Mint 
house He was admitted a lord of season on lst June 1649 
In the same year and 1650 he was elected a commissioner to 
parliament for the county of Stirling, and named one of the 
committes of Estates, a commimioner for pnilic accounts and 
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for revimng the laws. He had an active share in the parlia- 
mentary transactions of 1650, and was one of the commis- 
sloners sent to command the marquis of Montrose to attend 
before the Estates to receive sentenes. He was president of 
& committee named to investigate and report on the case of 
the prisoners taken tn the course of the civil wars, and par- 
liament seems to have rewarded him with six of them to 
work in his lead mines. Having voted at Perth against lery- 
ang an army to Cromwell, who was then advancing to 
invade Scotland, he was accused by the marquis of Argyle on 
25th November 1650, as an enemy to the king and country, 
and as a principal plotter and contriver of all the mischief 
that had befallen both. Shortly afterwards he applied for a 
pass to leave the kingdom, which was denied, unless he would 
give in a petition stating his reasons for desiring it. He en- 
dured a short imprisonment in the beginning of 1651 for 
bemg implicated in the affur of his brother, Lord Craighall 
(see preceding page), and on his release was ordered to retire 
to his country seat. In May 1652 he was appointed one of 
the commismoners, under Cromwell, for the adnunistration of 
justice in Scotland, and in 1654 he was constituted a comn- 
nussioner for the sale of the forfeited estates. In July of the 
same year he was lad aside from the administration of jus- 
tice, in consequence of not conducting humself to the satinfao- 
tion of the Protector at the dissolution of ** the httle parlia- 
ment.” He died at his brother's house of Granton, 28d 
November 1661, 1n the 48th year of Ins age, two days after 
he had landed from Holland, whither he had gone regarding 
his lead business. The disease of which he died was then 
known as “the Flanders sickness.” He was burned in the 
churchyard of Cramond, where a well~executed marble bust 
of him was erected, with a suitable Latin inscription He 
married a second time, Lady Mary Keath, eldest dunghter of 
the seventh ear] Marischal, and had issue by both wives. He 
acquired the lands of Hopetonn in Lanurkeshire, which name 
was transferred by his descendants to lands in Linhthgow- 
shire. 

John Hope of Hopetoun, his seventh child and only sur- 
viving son, born 16th June 1650, purchnsed in 1678 the 
barony of Abercorn, with the office of hentable shernff of the 
county of Linlithgow from Sir Walter Seton, and about the 
game time the barony of Niddry and Winchbargh in Linlith- 

re from the earl of Wintoun He fixed his residence 
at the castle of Niddrv, and m 168! was elected M P for the 
county of Linhthgow Being in London, he embarked on 
hoard the Gloucester frigate, with the duke of York, (after- 
wards James VII ,) and several persons of quality n May 
1682, and was lost in that ship, when it was wrecked on the 
Sth of the same month, in the 82d year of ns age. By hws 
wife, Lady Margaret Hamilton, eldest daughter of the fourth 
earl of Haddington, he had, with one danghter, a son, 
Charles, first earl of Hopetoun, sce Horeroun, earl of 





The original designation of the family of Pinkie was Craig- 
ball, whieh was relinquuhed by Sir Archibald Hope, knight, 
son of the second baronet, and a lord of session under the 
title of Lord Rankeillour His son, Sir Thomas Hope, advo- 
ente, eighth baronet, who sucoseded his consin, Sir Jolin 
Bruce Hope, in 1766, as above mentioned, was a member of 
the last Scots parhament, in which hus father, Lord Rankeil- 
lour, dleo had a seat. Sir Thomas distinguished himself as 
one of the early promoters of agricultural improvements in 
Scotland, and having drained and brought into a state of cul- 
tivation the marshy piece of on the south side of 
Edinburgh, anciently the Borough loch, but generally known 
es the Meadows, it was, in consequence, called from bun 
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Hope Park. He died 17th April, 1771. He had five sons 
and three daughters. His eldest son, Archibald, predeceased 
him, bat left a son, also named Archibald, who succeeded his 
grandfather in the title and estates. 

Sir Archibald Hope, ninth baronet, born in 1785, purehased 
in 1778, from the marquis of Tweeddale, the estate of Pinkie, 
near Musselburgh, Mid Lothian, which thenceforth became 
the family designation. It had formerly belonged to the earls 
of Dunfermline, a branch of the Setons, and is celebrated for 
the disastrous battle fought in 1547, during the infancy of 
Queen Mary, in which the Scots were routed with great 
slaughter Sir Archibald was secretary to the board of po-~ 
lice in Scotland for life, and on the abolition of that board, 
he recsived a compensation for the office which he held under 
1t He devoted himself to the 1:nprovement of hus lands, and 
established extensive and profitable salt and coal works on 
lus eutate. He resided chiefly at Pinkie House, and was a 
member of the Caledonian Hunt, of which honourable alub 
he held the office of president in 1789 In Kay's ‘ Edinburgh 
Portraits,’ there is a charactonstic etching of Sir Archibald 
Hope, as “ Knight of the Turf” He died 1st June 1794. 
He had married in 1758, Elisabeth, daughter of William 
Macdowall, I.sq of Castle Semple, Renfrewshire, by whom, 
with five danghtera, he had two sons, Archibald, born in 
1762, died 2 prisoner at Seringapatain in 1782, and Thomas, 
tenth baronet. Lady Hope died in 1778, and the following 
year Sir Archibald took fur his second wife, Elisabeth, dangh- 
ter of John Patoun, Eag of Inveresk, and by her had, with 
one daughiter, three sons; John, eleventh baronet, Hugh, of 
the Bengal civil service; and Wilham, master attendant at 
Calcutta, who died, unmarried, in 1837 

The eldest surviving son, Sir Thomas, tenth baronet, born 
in 1768, died, without issue, 26th June 1801, when the title 
devolved on his half-brother, John 

Sir Join Hope, of Pinkie, 11th baronet, born Apni 13, 
1741, was long convener and vice-lieutenant of Mid-Lothian, 
wnd for 8 vears MP for Edinburgh county He mamed 
June 17, 1805, Anne, 4th daughter of Sir Jolin Wedderburn 
of Blackness and Ballindean, baronet, and, with 2 daughters, 
hud 8 sons. He died June 5, 1858 

Hu eldest son, Sir Arclnbald, 12th baronet, born at Pinkie 
House in 1808, a deputy-leutenant of the county of Fdin- 
burgh and major of its initia, and as descended from the elder 
branch, undoubted chief of the name of Hope in Scotland 





The youngest of the five nous of Jord Rankeillour was Ro- 
bert Hope, a surgeon, who marned Marin, eldest daughter 
of John Glas, Esq of Sauchie, Stirlingulure, and had two 
sona, Archibald, and John, an eminent physician in kdin- 
burgh, and professor of botany in the univermty of that city, 
a memoir of whom is given ut page 493, in larger type. Dr 
John Hope marned Juliana, daughter of Dr Stevenson, phy 
sician in Edinburgh, and, with a daughter, had four sonn. 
The youngest of these, Dr Thomas Charles Hope, born im 
1766, after receving his education at the High School and 
university of Edinburgh, was, in October 1787, appoiuted 
professor of chemistry in the univermty of Glasgow In 
1789 he became assistant professor of medicine in the same 
college, and afterwards succeeded to that chur as sole profea- 
wor In October 1795, he was clected conjunct professor of 
chemistry with the celebrated Dr Black, In the univernity of 
Edinbargh, and on lus colleague's death, in 1799, he be- 
came sole profesor Previous to removing to Edinburgh, he 
had distinguished )umself by discovering a new kind of earth, 
to which he gave the name of Strontites, since known by the 
name of Strontia. In 1820 he was admitted an honorary 
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meuaber of the royal Irish academy In 1828 he was elected 
royal seclety of Edinburgh. He was 
aleo a feliow of the royal college of physicians, and of the 
royal society of London. In 1826 he instituted a chemical 
prise in the universty of Edinburgh, presenting £90(,¢ the 
nenatus academicus for that purposes. On completing the 
fifty-first year of his academic labours, an entertainment was 
given him, in the Assembly Rooms, Edinburgh, on the even- 
ing of the 15th May 1638, which was attended by more than 


200 gentlemen of rank end Lond Meadowbank, one 
of the judges of the eourt of session, in the chair, Dr. Hope 
died in 1844. 


A younger brether of the first earl of Hepstoun, Sir Wil- 
liam Hope ef Baleomie, born 1éth April 1660, was created a 
baronet 1st Mareh 1600. He was first designed of Gran- 
toun, afterwards of Kirkileten, and in 1706 he purchased the 
lands of Balcsatie in Fifeshire for £7,500. He had served in 


the army, and fir many years was deputy-governor of the 
castle of Edinburgh. He was celebrated for his skill in fenc- 
ing and horsemanship, and bis gracefalness and agility in 
dancing, and published ‘The Oomplete Fencing Master, in 
which ls fully described the whole guards, parades, and les- 
sons belonging te-the small sword, as aleo the best rules for 
playing against elther-artists or others with blunts or sharps, 
together with directions how to behave in a single combat on 
horseback,’ Edinburgh, 1686, 12mo; and '‘ The Parfait Ma- 
reschal, or Complete Farrier, translated from the French of 
the Sieur de Splicyssell,’ Edinburgh, 1606, folio. He died at 
Edinburgh, let February 1724, in his 64th year, of a fever, 
caused by having overheated himeelf dancing at an assembiv 

His son, Sir George Hope, second baronet, of Balcomie, « 
captain of foot, died in Ireland, 20th November 1729 Hin 
only son, Sir William Hope, third baronet, was first a len- 
tenant in the navy, afterwards a lieutenant in the Sint foot, 
and was killed in Dengal, a captain in the Kast India Com- 
pany's serviee, in 1768, without issue, when the title became 
extinet. 


HOPE, Sin Tuomas, @ celebrated lawyer and 
statesman of the seventeenth century, was the son 
of Henry Hope, a merchant of eminence, and at 
an early age was admitted advocate He first 
distinguished himself by his conduct on the follow- 
ing occasion. On January 10, 1606, six ministers 
of the Chureh of Scotland were tried at Linlith- 
gow for high treason, for resisting the authority of 
the king fa ecclesiastical matters The procura- 
tor for the church, Sir Thomas Craig, and also Sir 
William Oliphant, refused to plead for them, in 
opposition to the influence of the king and court, 
when Mr Hope boldly uudertook their defence, 
and managed their case with so mach resolution 
and ability, that, though the majority of the jury, 
from being unlawfully tampered with, found them 
guilty, he at once secured the confidence of the 
presbyterians, and was ever after retained as their 
standing counsel His practice, in consequence, 
increased to such an extent, that he was soon ena- 
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bled to. parchase several large estates In different 
parts of the kingdom In 1626 he was appointed 
king’s advocate by Charlies L, by whom he was, 
two years afterwards, created a baronet of Nova 
Scotia. These honours, however, failed to detach 
him from the presbyterians, whose proceedings 
were chiefly guided by his advice. In 1688 he 
assisted in framing and carrying into execution 
the National Covenant.’ Previous to the meeting 
at Glaagow of the famous General Assembly of 
that year, the king, In his perplexity, required the 
opinions of the law officers of the crown, respecting 
the legality of the proceedings of the Covenanters, of 
their holding an assembly without the royal autho- 
rity, protesting against his proclamations, and en- 
tering into a combination or covenant without his 
knowledge or concurrence Sir Thomas Hope, the 
lord advocate, and Sir Lewis Stewart, gave their 
opinions ‘that the most part of the Covenanters' 
proceedings were warranted by law and that, 
though in some things they seem to have exceeded, 
yet there was no express law against them,” “an 
opinion,” says Stevenson, (Church and State, p 

213,) ‘that could give no satisfaction to his ma- 
Jesty, aud in which it was not doubted the two 
last had crossed their inclination, but thelr solid 
judgment, and deep knowledge of the law, would 
not allow them to say otherwise; and for the for- 
mer, It was shrewdly suspected that the Cove- 
nanters had hitherto acted by his advice in the 
most Intricate steps of their management ” 

At Sir Thomas Hope's recommendation, a con- 
vention of Estates met in 1648 to settle the Solemn 
League and Covenant with the English parliament 
The same year the ill-fated Charles appoluted him 
his commissioner to the General Assembly, a dig- 
nity never held by any commoner but himself, and 
in 1645 he was named one of the commissioners of 
the Exchequer Sir Thomas Hope died in 1646 
Two of his sons being raised to the bench while he 
was lord advocate, he was allowed to wear his hat 
when pleading before them, a privilege which the 
king's advocate has ever since enjoyed He was 
the founder of the noble family of Hopetoun (see 
Hoprroun, earl of) 

Besides his well-known Major and Minor Prac- 
ticks, he wrote the following works 


in Carolum I Britanniarum Moharcham, Carmen Sreu- 
lare. Edin 1626, 4to. 
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Paratitilic in Universe Juris Oorpore. 

Paalmi Davidie of Oantioum Solomenis Latino Carmine 
redditum, which is still in manuscript. 

A Genealogic of the Earl of Mar, also still unprinted. 


HOPE, Joum, an eminent botanist, the son of 
Mr Robert Hope, surgeon, and grandson of Lord 
Rankelllour, one of the lords of session, was born 
May 10, 17259 He was educated for the medical 
profession at the university of Edinburgh, and 
studied his favourite science, botany, under Jus- 
sieu, at Paris. On retarning to his native city, 
he became a member of the Medical Society of 
Edinburgh He obtained the degree of M D from 
the university of Glasgow, on 20th January 1760, 
and was admitted a licentiate of the Royal College 
of Physicians on November 6th of the same 
year In 1761, on the death of Dr Alston, he 
was appointed king's botaniat in Scotland, super- 
intendent of the royal gardens, and professor of 
botany and materia medica. The chair of mate- 
ria medica he resigned in 1768, and, by a new 
commission, was nominated regius professor of 
medicine and botany in the university He was 
elocted a member of the royal soclety of London, 
and of several foreign societies, and was enrolled 
in the first class of botanists by Linnwus, who de- 
nominated a beautiful shrub by the name of Ho- 
pea. He was also president of the royal college 
of physicians, Edinburgh He diced there Novem- 
ber 10, 1786 He was the first in Scotland who 
introduced the Linnwan system, and he obtained 
the removal of the Botanic garden from the low 
ground east of the North Bridge, Edinburgh, to 
more suitable ground on the north side of Leith 
Walk; whence it was again removed in 1822 to a 
preferable situation at Invericith Row Besides 
some useful manuals for facilitating the acquisition 
of botany by his students, two valnable disserta- 
tions by him, the one on the ‘Rheum Palmatum,’ 
a rare plant found in the Isle of Skye, and the 
other on the ‘ Ferula Assafatida,’ were published 
in the Philosophical Transactions, of 1769 and 1785. 

HOPE, 8m Jonnx, fourth earl of Hopetoun, a 
distinguished military commander, son of the sec- 
ond earl, was born August 17, 1766 In his fif- 
teenth year he entered the army as a volunteer, 
and, May 28, 1784, received a cornet’s commis- 
sion in the 10th light dragoons He was gradu- 
ally promoted through the various gradations of 
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military rank till April 96, 1798, when he became 
Heutenant-colonel In the 25th foot. In 1794 he 
was appointed adjutant-general to Sir Ralph 
Abercromby in the Leeward Islands, and during 
the three subsequent years he served in the West 
Indies with the rank of brigadier-general. In 
1796 he was elected M.P for Linlithgowshirc. 
As deputy-adjutant-general he accompanied the 
expedition to Holland in 1799, and was wounded 
at the attack on the Helder In 1800 he joined 
the expedition to Egypt under Sir Ralph Aber- 
cromby He was engaged in the actions of March 
8 and 18, 1801, and recelved a wound at the bat- 
tle of Alexandria. In June he proceeded with the 
army to Cairo, where he negotiated the conven- 
tion for the surrender of that important place. 
He was made major-general May 11, 1802, and 
Heutenant general April 25, 1808 He served 
with much distinction in the Peninsular war, and 
conducted a column of the army with success 
through Spain, in the face of a superior body of 
the French , and, after a long and harassing 
march, joined Sir John Moore at Salamanca In 
the subseqnent memorable retreat, his prudence 
and Intrepidity were, on several occasions, con- 
spicuously shown, and at the battle of Corunna 
he commanded the left wing of the British army 
On the death of Sir John Moore, Sir David Baird 
being severely wounded, the chief command de- 
volved on Gencral Hope, and under his masterly 
directions the troops were, after the victory, em- 
barked in good order 

On the arrival of the derpstches in England, 
the thauks of both honses of parhament wero 
unanimously voted to him, and he received the 
order of the Bath, while his brother, the earl of 
Hopetoun, was created a baron of the United 
Kingdom 

Sir John Hope was soon after appointed to su- 
perintend the military department of the unfortn- 
nate expedition to the Scheldt, and at its termi- 
nation was constituted commander-in-chief of the 
forces in Ireland In 1818 he was ordered to the 
Peninsula, and commanded the left wing at the 
battle of Nivelle In the campaign in the Pyre- 
necs he served with great credit, and for his gal- 
lant conduct in an engagement with the cnemy on 
the heights opposite Sibour, on the high road from 
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Bayonne, where he was severely wounded in the 
head, he was mentioned with honour in the de- 
spatches of Lord Wellington. In February 18}4, 
he was left with a division of the army to invest 
Bayonne, and a sortie being made from the garri- 
son, he was wounded and taken prisoner, near the 
village of St Etlenne, and conveyed into the cita- 
del, but soon after obtained his liberty. 

On May 8, 1814, le was created a British peer, 
by the title of Baron Niddry, in the county of 
Linlithgow He succeeded his half brother as 
earl of Hopetoun in 1816, and in August 1819 he 
attained to the rank of general. Iic died at Paris, 
August 27, 1828 A bronze equestrian statue of 
lis lordship, by Campbell, stands in the recess iu 
front of the Royal Bank of Scotland, St. Andrew's 
Square, Edinbargh It was erected in 18385 

A beautiful pillar has been erected on the top of 
the Mount hill of Sir David Lindsay, in Fife, to 
his memory, another in Linlithgowshire, and a 
third in the neighbourhood of Haddington 

‘Ag the friend and companion of Moore,” says 
the Edinburgh Annual Register for 1823, “and as 
acting under Wellington in the Pyrenean cxum- 
paign, he had rendered himself conspicuous But 
it was when by succession to the earldom, he be- 
came the head of oue of the most ancient houses 
in Scotland, aud the possessor of one of its most 
extensive propertics, that his character shone in 
its fullest lustre He exhibited then a model of 
the mauner in which this eminent and useftl sta- 
tion ought to be filled An open and magnificent 
hospitality, suited to his place and rank, without 
extravagsnce, or idle parade, a full and pnblic 
tribute to the obligations of religion and private 
morality, without ostentation or austerity , a warm 
interest in the :mprovement and welfare of those 
extensive districts with which lis possessions 
brought him into contact—a hind and gencrous 
concern in the welfare of the humblest of his de- 


+, peudents—these qualities made him beloved and 


respected iu an extraordinary degree ” 


Horrtoun, earl of, a ttle in the peerage of Scotland, con- 
ferred in 1708 on Charles Hope of Hopetoun, son of John 
Hope of Hopetoun, mentioned on page 491, and great-grand- 
son of the celebrated lawver, Sir Thomas Hope, lord advo- 
cate in the reign of Charles I , three of whose sons were lordx 
of ssaaion §=Charies Hope was born in 1681, aud when his 
father lest hia life by the wreck of the Gloucester frigate, 
which had nearly proved fatal to the duke of York, he was 
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only a year old. As soon as he became of age be was, in 
1702, elected a member of the Scots parliament for the eounty 
of Linlithgow, being heritable sheriff of that county The 
following year he was sworn a privy councillor and created 9 
peer of Seotland by the titles of earl of Hopetoun, Viscount 
Aithrie, and Lord Hope, py patent dated at St. James’, 5th 
April 1708, to bim and the heirs male of his body, whom 
failing, to the heirs female. He took the oaths and his seat 
in parliament July 6; 1704, and gave his zealous support to 
the treaty of Union. In 1715 he was constituted lord-lieu- 
tenant of the county of Linlithgow, and in 1728 lord-high- 
commissioner to the General Assembly of the Church of 
Scotland. At the general election of 1722 he was chosen 
one of the sixteen Scots representative peers, and re-elected 
to every parhament afterwards as long as he lived. In 1788 
he was invested with the order of the Thistle. The noble 
pile of Hopetoun house, Linhthgowshire, commenced under 
the direction of the famous architect Sir William Brace and 
finshed by Mr Adam, was erected by him, and he died there 
February 26, 1742, in lus 61st year He married 81st An- 
gust, 1699, Lady Henrietta Johnstone, only daughter of the 
first marquis of Annandale, and, with four daughters, had 
three sons. 

The eldest son, John, second earl of Hopetoun, was born at 
Hopetoun house, September 7, 1704. In 1744, two years 
after succeeding to the earldom, he was appointed one of the 
lorda of police in Scotland, and held that office till 1760 
The whole of the salary winch he recanved from it he devoted 
to the support of charitable institutions. In 1754 he was 
lord-high-commiiasioner to the General Assembly of the 
Church of Scotland. He had the sole management of the 
estates of his uncle the third marquis of Annandale, as tutor 
m law of that nobleman, who was insane. The earl died 
12th February, 1781, in lis 77th year He married, first, 
at Cullen house, 14th September 1788, Lady Anne Ogilvy, 
second daughter of James fifth earl of Fi: dlater and Seafield, 
and by her he had three daughters and six sons. He mar- 
ried, secondly, Jean, daughter of Robert Oliphant of Rossie, 
Perthshire, and by her had two danghters and one son, the 
celebrated military commander, Sir John Hope of Rankeil- 
lour, who succeeded in 1816 aa fourth earl of Hopetoun. 

The eldest son, Charles, Lord Hope, born 8th July 1740, 
died, unmarned, at Portsmouth, 6th June 1766, in his 26th 
year, on his return from a voyage to the West Indies, whither 
he had gone on account of his health 

James, the second son, born in 1741, became third earl of 
Hopetoun He entered the army as an enngn in the 8d 
regiment of foot-guards 9th May 1758, and, when only eigh- 
teen years old, was at the memorable battle of Minden in 
1759 He continued in the same regiment till 1764, when 
he retired from the army, in consequence of the declining 
health of hu elder brother, Lord Hope, with whom he tra- 
velled for some time on the continent. At the general elec 
tion of 1784, three years after he had suoceeded to the eari- 
dom, he was chosen one of the mxteen Scots representative 
peers, and again, on a vacancy, in 1794, and took an active 
part 1 parliamentary business, 

On the death of hus grand-unole of the half-blood, the tinrd 
marquis of Annandale, on 29th April 1702, he succeeded to 
the large estates of that nobleman in Scotland, and to the 
tatles of earl of Annandale and earl of Hartfell, but never as- 
sumed eather of them, only taking the additional surname of 
Johnstone. On the breaking out of the French war in 1783, 
when seven regiments of fencibles were directed by the king 
to be raused in Scotland, the aarl embodied a corps called the 
Southern or Hopetoun Fencibles, of which be was appointed 
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keeper of the castle of Lochmaben, which had once 
to Robert the Bruce, and the constabulary of which had been, 
in 1661, transferred to James Johnstone, earl of Hartfell. He 
was aleo lord-lieutgnant of the county of Linlithgow, in which 
capacity he embodied a yeomanry corps and a regiment of 
volunteer infantry, both of which he commanded as colonel, 
and they were among the first that tendered their services to 
government. For his patriotic services, and his brother's gal- 
lant conduct in the Peninsnla, he was created a baron of the 
United Kingdom, 28th January 1809, bv the title of Baron 
Hopetoun of Hopetoun in the county of Linhthgow, to him 
and his heirs male, with remainder to the hears inale of his 
father He died at Hopetoun house 28th May 1616, at the 
advanced aged of 75 He married 16th Angnst 1766, Lady 
Elizabeth Carnegie, eldest daughter of the mxth earl of 
Northesk, and had mx daughters, who all predeceased him, 
except the eldest, adv Anne Hope She inherited the An 
nandale estates, and inarned Admiral Sir Willam John- 
stone, KCB and KCH, who in her right assumed the 
additional name of Hope. Her ladyship died in 1818, leav- 
ing, with other issue, John James Hope Jolinstone, Enq of 
Annandale 

Having no male issue, the third earl wan succeeded by his 
half-brother, the celebrated General Sir John Hope of Ran- 
keillour, then lord Niddry, fourth earl of Hopetoun, a memoir 
of whom is mven on page 498 He was twice marred, fint, 
in 1798, to Elizabeth, youngest daughter of the Hon Charles 
Hope Vere of Oraigichall (seo next article), who died without 
issue in 1801, secondly, in 1803, to Louma Dorothea, third 
danghter of Sir Joln Wedderburn, of Ballindean, baronet, by 
whom he had ten sons and two daughters. When George IV 
vinited Scutland in 1822 he embarked at Port Fdgar, on his 
return to England, having previously partaken of a repast at 
Hopetonn house with the earl, his fuinily, and a select company 
assembled on the occasien The king was accompanied by 
his lordslup from Hopetoun house on hin embarkation on 
the 15th August, and on Ist October 1823 tho remains of 
this gallant and distinguushed nobleman were Janded at Port 
Edgar from the sloop of war, Bnsk, from France, where he 
had died on the 27th of the preceding August. His lordship 
was commander-general of the Royal Archers of Scotland, 
und acted as such on the day of George the Fourth’s arnval 
at Holyroodhouse As a memonal of that event, they re- 
quested the earl to ait for his picture in the dreas which he 
wore on that occasion The painting was executed by Mr 
(afterwards Sir) John Watson Gordon, and 1s hung up in 
the Archer's Hall, Edinburgh 

The eldest son, John, born 15th November 1808, succeeded 
lis father as fifth earl, and died 8th Apni 1618 He mar- 
ned 4th June 1826, Louma Bosville, eldest daughter of 
Godfrey Lord Maedonald, and had a son, John Alexander, 
mxth earl, born in Edinburgh m 1831, educated at Harrow 
school, entered the ariny as cornet and sub-lieutenant in the 
Tat hife- guards m 1851 In 1852 he retired from the army, 
and the same year wax appointed a deputy -leutenant of Lin- 
lithgowshire. 

eir-presumptive to earldom (1861), his lordalup's counin 

Jolin George Frederick Hope- Wallace, born at Quebec in 1889, 
son of Hon J:imes Hope-Wallace of Featherstone castle 
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latter assumed, under that mobleman's will, the additional sur- 
name of Wallace. Appointed captain and hent.-col. ef Cold- 
stream guards in 1687, but retired in 1849; M P for Liniith- 
gowshire from 1885 to May 1888. He married, 4th March! 
1887, Mary Frances, youngest dr of 7th earl of Westmeath, 
iusue, 8 sons and 4 drs. Col. Hope-Wallace died Jan 7 1854 





The second son of the first earl of Hopetoun was the Hon 
Charles Hope, who, on the death of his uncle, James, second 
marquis of Annandale, inherited the estate of Oraigiehall, 
Lanlithgowslure, and on his marriage, 1n 1780, to Oatherine, 
only daughter and heiress of Sir Wiliam Vere, baronet, of 
Blackwood, Lanarkshire, assumed the arms and surname of 
Vere. The Veres had held that property from the time of 
David I by grant from the abbey of Kelso. Mr Hope Vere 
was thrice married, and had a large family His second son, 
by his first wife, Jolin Hope, a merchant in London, M P 
for Lunlithgowshire, and author of « volume of poems in 8vo, 
entitled ‘ Thoughts in Pruse and Verse, aturted in his walke;’ 
Stockton, 1780, marned, in 1762, Mary, only daughter of 
Eliab Breton, Esq of Fortyhill, Enfield, Middlesex, and Nor- 
ton, in the county of Northampton, and had three sons. 

The eldest eon, Charles Hope, of Granton, long lord-presi- 
dent of the court of session, and Jord-justsce-general of Sont- 
land, was born on 29th June 1768 He received the rudiments 
of lus education at Enfield schoul, Middiesex, whence he was 
tranaferred to the High school of Edinburgh, where he rose 
to the distinction of beng dux of the highest clas, He 
studied for the bar at the univerty of Edinburgh, and passed 
advocate 11th December 1784 He was appomted depute- 
ndvocate 26th March 1786, shenff of Orkney 5th June 1792, 
and lord-advocate in June 1801 Shortly afterwards he was 
presented with the freedom of the city of Edinburgh, and a 
piece of plate of one hundred guineas value, for his services in 
drawing out and otherwive atding the magistrates in obtain- 
ing ® Poor's Pall for the city At the general election of 
1802, he had been chosen MP for the Dumfres diatrict of 
burgha, bnt in December of the same year, on the clevation 
of the Right Hon Henry Dundas to the peerage as Viscount 
Melville, Lord-Advovate Hope was unanimously elected hu 
successor in the representation of the city of Edinburgh. 

Short as wae the penod durng which he sat in tho House 
of Commons, it was distinguished by his successful introduo- 
tion of one or two bills of local importance, and at least one 
measure of national concern—the Act for augmenting the 
salanes of the parochial schoolmasters of Scotland One act 
of his official career—the censure which he expressed on the 
conduct of a Banffuhire farmer who discharged his servant for 
attending the drills of a volunteer regiment—became in 1804 
the subject of a great party debate, brought on by a motion 
of Mr Whitbread for the production of papers in the case, in 
which both Pitt and Fox took part. The motion was rejected 
in favour of Mr Hope, by a majonty of 159 to 82, and the 
case was rendered remarkable bv the stnking description 
which the lord-ad\ cate gave of the multitudinons duties of 
his office. 

On the death of Sir David Rue, Lord Exkgrove he was 
appointed lord-justice-clerk, and took his seat on the bench 
of the court of session, 2&th November 1804. In the justici- 
ary court he presided seven vears, and in solemn addresses, 
whether to prisoners at the bar, or to the court on opening or 
closing the asmze, he especially excelled His charges to 
junes are described as having been singularly impressive, and 
most persuasive—grouping evidence with skill, presenting its 


Northumberland, born at Rankeillour, Fifesture, June 7, 1807, | resulta with a brevity equalled by its fairnens, and adapting 
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himself to the comprehension of the most ordinary minds, 
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while the characteristies of correct and fluent 
apesking. One or two of his addresses to prisoners senteneed 
ty. death are traditionally spoken of as having produced a 
theiliieg effect on the auditors. 

On the death of Robert Blair of Avonton, lord-<¢tsident, 
In 1611, Mr Hope was promoted to the president's chair of 
the court of session, and took his seat as the head of the 
court on 13th November that year He held that high offices 
for the long period of thirty years, a tenure to which the legal 
records of Scotland show but one parallel, in the case of the 
great Lord Stair, Sir Hew Dalrymple of North Berwick, who 

over the same court from the year 1698 to the year 
1787 In Peter's Letters to his Kingfolk, Mr Lockhart has 
portrayed the eloquence and dignified bearing of this judge in 
acass which he witnessed himself In 1820 his lordship 
presided at the Special Commismon for the trial of high trea- 
son at Glasgow; and his address to the grand jury was pub- 
shed at their request. In 1886, on the death of the late 
duke of Montrose, the office of lord justiwe-general, by virtue 
of an act of parliament, devolved upon him, and in that ca- 
pacity, after an absence of « quarter of a century, he returned 
to preside in the court of justiciary In 1841, when seventy- 
eight, he resigned his seat upon the bench, and retired into 
private life. 

When shenff of Orkney, his lordship enrolled himself as 
one of the first regiment of Royal Edinburgh volunteers, and 
served in it as a private and captain of the left grenadiers tall 
1801, when, by the unanimous recommendation of the corps, 
he was appointed its heutenant-colonel, and continued to 
hold that office until disbanded in 1814 He did much for 
the discipline and efficiency of the regiment, the privates and 
noncommissioned officers of which acknowledged ther sense 
of his services, in 1807, by the gift of ahandsemesword He 
resumed his military duties for a short tune in the year 1819, 
when the political disturbances in the west led to the re- 
embodying of the regiment He daily inspected then while 
doing duty in Edinburgh castle for the regular troeps, all of 
whom were sent to the western counties, where the spirit of 
dwuaffection chiefly prevailed 

In 1822, the lord-prendent was sworn a privy councillor 
He was for many years an elder of the Established church of 
Scotland, a deputy-lieutenant of Linhthgowshire, a commis- 
moner of the Roard of trustees for manufactures, &c. His 
portrait, in the robes of lord-justice-general,—which he wore 
at the ceremony of proclaming Queen Victoria in 1837,— 
painted by Sir John Watson Gordon, at the request of the 
Souety of Writers to the Signet, 1s placed in the staircase of 
their library at Edinburgh 

His lordship died in October 1851 He bad married on 
Sth August 1798, his cousin, I.ady Charlotte Hope, eighth 
daughter of the second ear! of Hopetoun, and by her ladysinp 
(who died in 1834) had a numervus family The eldest son, 
John Hope, born 1n 1784, passed advocate in 1816, was ap- 
pointed solimtur-general in 1625, and in 1880 was elected 
dean of feculty In 1841 he waa raised to the bench as lord- 
justige-clerk, on the promotion of David Borle of Shewalton, 
who had previously held that appointment, to the office of 
lord-justice-general. At the same time he was sworn a mem- 
ber of the privy council; an official custodian of the regalia of 
Sontland ; marned, with issue. He died June 14th, 1858 

The lord- t's next brother, Lientenant-general Sir 
Juhn Hope, G C H, born in 1765, entered the army in 1778, 
ana cadet in Genera) Houston's regiment of the Scots bri- 
gade then serving in Holland. In 1787 he was appointed a 
captain in the 60th foot. The following year he was ap- 
pointed to a troop in the 18th light dragoons, and in 1792 
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be was made alde-de-camp to General Sir William Exskine, 
whom he aecompanied to Flanders, and was present at all 
the actions in which the cavalry were engaged. On his re- 
turn he was promoted to be major in the 28th light dragoons. 
Soon after be was made colonel, and embarked with his regi- 
ment for the Caps. On his return in 1799, he was 

to the 87th foot, which regiment he jomned at St. Vincent's, 
in the West Indies. In 1805 he reecived the rank of colonel. 
He was next appointed deputy-adjutant-general to the Baltic 
expedition, and was present at the siege and captare of Co- 
penhagen In 1810 he was promoted to be major-general, 
and placed on the staff of the Severn district, but in 1812 he 
was removed to that of the army under Lord Wellington in 
the Peninsula. In 1819 he was appointed Lbeutenant-general, 
and died : 1886. He was twice married. By his first wife, 
Margaret, daughter and heiress of Robert Scott of Loge, he 
had three daughters. He married, a second time, in 1814, 
Jane Hester, daughter of John Macdougall, Eeq of Ardin- 
triva, by whom he had three sons and a daughter The next 
brother, Vice-admiral Sir Wiliam Johnstone Hope, G C.B., 
died 2d May 1881, leaving issue. 

The premdent’s uncle, of the half-blood, Vice-admiral Sir 
George Hope, K O.B , eldest son of the third marnage of the 
Hon Charles Hope Vere, and fifth child of his father, born 
6th July 1767, was a very distinguished naval officer He 
entered the navy at the age of fifteen in 1782, and after pase- 
ing through the usual gradations attained the rank of captain 
in 1798, and that of rear-adimiral 10 1811 During the in- 
terval he had commanded, successively, the Romulus, Alo- 
mene, and Leda fnyates, and the Majestic, Theseus, and 
Defence, seventy-fours. At the battle of Trafalgar he waa 
present in the latter veesel He werved as captain of the 
Baltic fleet dumng 1808, and the three subsequent years. In 
1812 he went to the admuralty, and in the following autumn 
he was sent to bring over the Ruasian fleet to England, dur- 
ing the French invamon of Russia. In 1818 he held the clief 
command in the Baltie, and in the end of that year he re- 
turned to the admiraltv, where he remained as confidential 
adviser to the firut lord tll his death, 2d May 1818. 





HORNER, Francis, an able parliamentary 
speaker and political economist, and one of the 
early writers In the Edinburgh Review, was tho 
eldest son of a respectable linen merchant in Ed- 
inburgh, who was himecif n native of England, 
and was born in that city Auguet 12,1778 At the 
High Schoot of his native place, he showed great 
application and proficiency, and attained the dis- 
tinction of being dux of the rector’s elass His 
first Latin maste: was the eccentne William Ni- 
coll, the convivial friend of Burns, but the rector 
waa the learned Dr Adam, a memoir of whom is 
given in the first volume At the university of 
his native city, under the auspices of the celebrat- 
ed Dngald Stewart, he made great progress in his 
studies Robertson the historian was then the 
principal, and the respective chairs were filled 
by Professors Dugald Stewart, Playfair, Joseph 
Black, John Robison, Blair, Dalziel, Monro, and 
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Gregory After leaving the university, he spent 
some time with a private tutor in England, the 
Rev Joha Hewlett of Shacklewell, for the pur- 
pose chiefly of acquiring a purely English accent 
After his return to Edinburgh he studied law, 
physical science, political philosophy and English 
composition # To improve himself in the latter, 
he systematically read the purest English classics, 
and exercised himself in translating from good 
French authors He seems to have acquired con- 
siderable knowledge of Italian and Spanish with- 
out the assistance of masters The historians, 
philosophers, and economists stood higher in his 
favour than the poets and imaginative writers 
He became a member of the Literary, Speculative, 
and other societies, being admitted a member of the 
Speculative at the same time with Henry after- 
wards Lord Brougham, and both took an active 
part in the proceedings of that Society Among 
his associates at this time were Lord Henry Petty, 
afterwards marquis of Lansdowne, Francis, after- 
wards Lord Jeffrey, Brougham, John Archibald 
Murray, afterwards a lord of session, his school- 
fellow, fellow-student, and friend and correspond- 
ent through life, Lord Webb Scymour, a younger 
brother of the duke of Somerset, and the Rev 
Sydney Smith For one of his subjects im the 
Speculative Society he chose “the circulation of 
money ,” and in conjunction with Dr Thomas 
Brown and some others he engaged, while still a 
law student, in translating the political and phi- 
losophical works of Turgot, which were afterwards 
published 

In the summer of 1800 he passed advocate, 
but he very soon acquired a rooted dislike of the 
practice and usages of the court of session, and 
after having walked for above a year the boards 
of the parliament house, his daily attendance in 
which gave him a constant headach, he resulved 
to quit practice there and qualify for the English 
bar He accordingly entered at Lincoln's Inn 
Having joined the whig party in 1806, when [ord 
Henry Petty was appointed chancellor of the 
exchequer, he and the carl of Lauderdale exerted 
their Influence on behalf of Mr Horner, who, 
through Lord Kinnaird, was returned member of 
pariiament for St Ives At the following elec- 


tion, however. he lost his seat, but was returned 
TL 





for St Mawes, through the Grenville interost. 
Before this time he had appeared as counsel at 
the bar of the house of peers in Scotch appeal 
cases, and he seems to have soon obtained in this 
department a large share of professional employ- 
ment. From his first appearance as a member of 
the house of commons, he was recognised as a 
man of ability and information, and as one likely 
to rise Through the patronage of Lord Minto 
he obtained the place of one of the commissioners 
for investigating the claims upon the nabob of 
Arcot, though without salary 

Having been called to the English bar, he chose 
the western circuit, and was, though slowly, in 
tho way of obtaining a fair share of business, 
But huis reputation as a member of parliament ad- 
vanced far more rapidly than his character as a 
lawyer, and this squared with his inclinations 
and ambition, which had ever strongly prompted 
him to figure in public hfe, whatever became of 
his pecuniary interests In the session of 1810 he 
distinguished himself by his speeches on the state 
of the circulating medium He was afterwards 
placed at the head of the Bullion committee, and 
made a most elaborate, thongh unsuccessful, effort 
for the return of cash payments. In May of the 
same year, hie supported Alderman Combe's mo- 
tion for a vote of censure on miuisters, for having 
obstructed an address to his majesty from the 
Livery of London 

He continued to take a prominent part on the 
opposition side of the house in all the important 
discussions of the day, particularly in those of the 
regency question, but by constant application to 
business, his constitution, never very strong, at 
last gave way Forscveral years before his illncss 
assumed the decided character of pulmonary dis- 
ease, he had occasionally suffered from a com- 
plaint which perplexed the physicians whoin he 
consulted, both m London and Edinburgh An 
uneasiness amounting to difficulty of breathing 
was one painful syinptom, yet the disease was 
declared to be neither water on the chest, nor 
tubercular consumption Dr Baillie alone rightly 
conjectured the real nature of the nnwonted com- 
plaint to which Mr Horner, without any appre- 
hension of his end being so near, fell a victim 
Tt was an enlargement Si the air-cells of the lungs, 
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and a consequent condensation of their substance, 
a form of disease so unusual that Dr Balllie had 
known only of three cases of so rare a disorder, 
and these not In his own practice, but from wlam- 
ining anatomical collections In company with 
his brother, Leonard, secretary to the Geological 
Society, for the recovery of his health Mr. Hor- 
ner went to France, and afterwards proceeded to 


Holland, and Ostend. In May 1780 he was‘cap- 
tured by a French ship of twenty guns, close to 
Wakcheren, and detained in prison at Dunkirk for 
a short time. After his liberation he went on a 
voyage to the West Indica, and on his return pro- 
ceeded to Calcutta. In 1784 he was made third 
mate of the Nancy, bound for Bombay, in which 
trade he continued for about two years In May 


Italy, without deriving any benefit from the | 1786, when proceeding from Batavia towards 


change He died at Pisa, February 8, 1817, In 
the 88th year of his age A monument was erect- 


Ceylon, as first mate of the Atlas, he was wrecked 
upon the island of Diego Garcia, owing to the In- 


ed to his memory by his friends in Westminster | correctness of the charts then in use On bis 


Abbey, and his Memoirs and Correspondence in 
2 vols 8vo, edited by his brother, Mr Leonard 
Horner, was published at London in 1848 Sub- 
Joined {is his portrait from a painting by Sir Henry 
Raeburn 
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HORSBURGH, Jamas, F RS., a distinguished 
hydrographer, waa born at Elie, Fifeshire, Sep- 
tember 28, 1762 
ble sphere of life, were pious and respectable. 
At the age of sixteen, having acquired the ele- 
ments of mathematical science, book-keeping, and 
the theoretical parts of navigation, he sailed in 
various vessels, chiefly in the coal trade, from 
Newcastle and the Frith of Forth, to Hamburgh, 


return to Bombay he joined, as third mate, the 
Gunjava, a large ship belonging to a respectable 
native merchant, and bonnd to China. On the 
vesecl’s arrival at Canton, he became first mate, 
in which capacity he continued to sail, in that and 
other ships, between China, Bombay, and Calcut- 
ta, for several yeara 

Mr Horsburgh’s experience and observation 
had enabled lum to accumulate a vast store of 
nautical knowledge, hearing especially on eastern 
hydrography Ry the study of books, and by ex- 
periments, he familiarized himself with lunar ob- 
servations, the use of chronometers, &c. He also 
taught himself drawing, etching, and the spheres. 
Daring two voyages to China, by the eastern 
route, he constructed three charts, one of the 
Strait of Macassar, another of the west side of the 
Philippine Islands, and the third of the tract from 
Dampicr Strait, through Pitt's Passage, towards 
Batavia, accompanied by a Memoir of Sailing Di- 
rections, which were published under the patron- 
age of the court of directora of the Enst India 
Company, for the use of their ships 

In 1805 Mr Horsburgh returned to England, 
and soon after he published a variety of charts, 
with Memoirs of his Voyages, explanatory of In- 
dian Navigation In the Philosophical Transac- 
tions for 1810 appeared acveral of his papers which 
he had presented to Sir Joseph Banks; while 


His parents, though in a hum- | others were inserted in Nicholson's Philosophical 


Journal In 1809 he bronght out ‘ Dinections for 
Sailing to and from the East Indies, China, New 
Holland, the Cape of Good Hope, and the inter- 
jacent Ports,’ compiled chiefly from original jour- 
nals and observations made in the Eastern seas 
during twenty-one years. This invaluable work 
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has now become a standard authority In 1810, 
on the death of Mr. Dalrymple, he was appointed 
hydrographer to the East India Company His 
energies were now devoted to the construction of 
various valuable charte and works, amongst which 
were, an Atmospherical Register for indicating 
Storms at Séa, published In 1816, a new edition 
of ‘Mackenszic’s Treatise on Marine Surveying,’ 
in 1819, and the ‘East India Pilot.’ He also 
contributed a paper to the Royal Society on the 
Icebergs in the Southern Hemisphere, which is 
printed in the Philosophical Transactions for 1880 
In 1885 he published a Chart of the East Coast of 
China, having the names in the Chinese charactor 
and in English, translated by himself, which was 
his last work He died May 14, 1836 He was 
married in 1805, and left one son and two daugh- 
ters. A striking public acknowledgment of his 
merit is contained in the Report on Shipwrecks 
of the Select Committee of the Flouse of Com- 
mona, which refers to the highly valuable labours 
of the East India Company's maritime officers 
and “the zealous perseverance and ability of their 
distinguished hydrographer, the late Captain Hors- 
burgh, whose Directory and Charts of the Eastern 
Seas have been invaluable safeguards to life and 
property in those regions ” 

HORSLEY, Joun, an eminent historian and 
antiquarian, of English parentage, usually de- 
scribed as a native of Northumberland, was born 
at Pinkie House, m Mid-Lothian, then the pro- 
perty of the earl of Dunfermline, in 1685 After 
receiving the elementary part of his education at 
the grammar echool of Newcastle, he studied for 
the ministry at the university of Edinburgh, being 
admitted master of arts in 1701 Returning to 
England, he preached for several years without a 
charge, and, in 1721, was ordained minister of a 
congregation of protestant dissenters at Morpeth 
In 1722 he invented a simple and ingenious mode 
of determining the average quantity of rain that 
fell, by means of a peculiarly constructed funnel, 
and soon after he was elected a member of the 


Royal Society, and commenced delivering public 
lectures on hydrostatica, mechanics, &c., at Mor- 
peth, Alnwick, and Newcastle; in connection with 
which he published a small work on experimen- 
tal philosophy His great work, ‘ Britannia Ro- 


mana,' or the Roman Affairs of Britain, in three 
books, folio, illustrated with maps of the Roman 
positions, &c, appeared in 1782 He had also 
designed a History of Northumberland, which he 
did not live to finish Hoe died at Morpeth, Jan- 
uary 15, 1782, aged 46 By his wife, a daughter 
of Professor Hamilton, at one time minister of 
Cramond, he had a son, of whom nothing is 
known, and two daughters, one of whom was mar- 
ried toa Mr Randall, clerk in the Old South Sea 
House, London, and the other to Samuel Halliday, 
Esq , an emment surgeon at Newcastle The 
greater part of Mr Horsley's unfinished manu- 
scripts, correspondence, &c , fell after his death 
into the hands of John Cay, Esq , of Edinburgh, 
and from these was printed at Newcastle in 1881, 
a small biographical work by the Rev John Hodg- 
son, vicar of Whelpington in Northumberland 

HOWE, James, a most skilful animal painter, 
the son of the minister of the parish of Skirling, 
in Peebles-shire, was born there, August 80, 1780 
He was educated at the parish school, and having 
carly displayed a taste for drawing, he was, at 
the age of thirteen, sent to Edinburgh to learn the 
trade of a house-painter, and was employed im 
hig apare hours to paint for Marshall’s panoramic 
exhibitions On the expiry of his apprenticeship 
he commenced as a painter of animals at Edin- 
burgh, and attracted the notice of various persons 
of distinction By the advice of the earl of Buch- 
an he was Induced to visit London, where he 
painted the portraits of some of the hornes In the 
royal stud, but owing to George III being at 
this time afflicted with bimdncas, he was disap- 
pointed in his hopes of securing the patronage of 
royalty, im consequence of which he returned to 
Scotland Being considered the first animal paint- 
er in his native country, if not in Britam, bis cat- 
tle portraits and pieces were purchased by many 
of the nobility and gentry From Sir John Sin- 
clair he received, some time subscquent to 1810, a 
commission to travel through various parts of 
Scotland for the purpose of painting the different 
breeds of cattle, his portraits of which were of 
much use to Sir John in the composition of his 
agricultural works Various of Howe's pieces 
were engraved, and among the most popular of 
these was his Hawking Party, by Turner. 
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In 1815 Howe visited the field of Waterloo, and 
afterwards painted e large panoramic view of the 
battle, which was highly successful Daring its 
representation at Glasgow, he resided there for 
about two years, but falling into irreguler habits, 
he returned to Edinburgh in bad health and Indi- 
gent circumstances Being invited by the Hon 
Mr Maule, afterwards first Lord Panmure, to 
Brechin castle, to paint some cattle-pieces, he 
partially recovered his strength, and, after a sta) 
of four months, returned to Edinburgh a richer 
man than when he left it About the close of 
1821, for the benefit of his health, he removed to 
Newhaven, a fishing village in the neighbourhood 
of that city, where, applying himself to his pro- 
fessional avocations, he produced a number of 
large compositions, many hundred sketches, and 
countless portraits of single animals His won- 
derful skill in depicting animals remained unim- 
paired by time, but he every day became morc 
negligent as to the proper finishing of lis pieces 
While he resided at Newhaven, he entered upon 
the illustration of a work on British Domestic 
Animals, of which Lizars was the engraver Sev- 
eral numbers were published, containing pictures 
of cattle of various kinds and breeds, but the work 
not succeeding, was soon abandoned The latter 
years of Ifis life were spent at Edinburgh, where 
he died, July 11, 1886 

HOWIE, Jonn, the original compiler of the 
‘Scots Worthics,’ was born at Lochgoin, in the 
parish of Fenwick, Ayrshire, in 1785 His fore- 
fathers had taken up thelr abode in the moors of 
Fenwick during the twelfth century They were 
of the persecuted Waldenses, so many of whom 
were about that period forced to flee from France, 
and seek an asylum in Scotland Possessed of a 
predilection for literary pursuite, and gradually 
augmenting his extcnalve fund of knowledge by 
additions to a well-selected library, John Howie 
opportunely took ap the task of recording the 
lives of the martyrs and confessors of Scotland— 
‘her Worthies.” ** He was,” says Mr M'Gavin, 
‘‘a plain unlettered peasant. His ancestors had 
occupied the same farm for ages, and some of 
them suffered mach in the persecuting period, 
particularly his great-grandfather, whose house 
was robbed and plundered twelve times, but he 





always escaped with his life, and died in peace, 
three years after the Revolution” The ‘ Blogra- 
phia Scoticana, or a Brief Historical Account of 
the most Eminent Scots Worthles who testified or 
suffered for the cause of Reformation in Scotland,’ 
compiled by John Howle of Lochgoin, was first 
published in 1775. An enlarged edition, with 
notes, by William M'‘Gavin, Esq, was brought 
out at Glasgow iv 1827 John Howle, who be- 
longed to the religious body named Cameronians, 
or the Reformed Presbytery, died m 1791, aged 
fifty-seven, and was buried in Fenwick churchyard. 
His son, Mr Thomas Howie, succeeded him as 
tenant in Lochgoin We are informed by a local 
writer that in a small apartment at the southern 
extremity of the steading is deposited an exten- 
sive library, accumulated chiefly by the author of 
the ‘Scots Worthies’ The visitor of an antiqua- 
rian turn of mind, will feel gratified on inspecting 
many theological works of an early date. There 
are several specimens of the typography of Chris- 
topher Barker, an early printer who has pretty 
generally obtained the credit of having printed 
the first newspaper established in Bnitain There 
are also some MS volumes in the handwriting of 
the author of the ‘Scots Worthies’' His books 
are interspersed with occasional notes, written 
apparently in short-hand The manuscript vo- 
lumes in Lochgoin are chiefly composed of ser- 
mons, of which copious notes must have been 
taken His antique MSS are written in a fair, 
perpendicular, old-fashioned hand, and are char- 
acterized by a precision and regularity only sur- 
passed by letter-press One of the volumes al- 
luded to is occupied with a commentary on the 
Scriptures This work was written by a young 
minister, a Mr Wilson John Howle would ap- 
pear to have made a pilgrimage to the place where 
Mr Wilson’s parents reelded, for the purpose of 
procuring a perusal of the work—the author hav- 
ing died a short time previously. Before return- 
ing the book, he carefully copied the whole, and 
the volume, bound in stout boards, still existse— 
& monument of the writer's patience and industry 
HOWIESON, Wuua, A R.S.A , an eminent 
engraver, the son of a carver and gilder in Edin- 
burgh, was born in 1798, and educated in Heriot's 
Hospital Having early evinced a taste for art, 
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be was bound as an apprentice to Mr. Andrew 
Wilson, an engraver in Edinburgh of considerable 
repute in his day. He was afterwards employed 
by Mr. Lizars, engraver, and others Some book 
plates which he executed indicated such an amount 
of talent as to attract the notice of Mr D O Hill, 
secretary terthe Royal Scottish Academy, whose 
recommendation influenced Mr George Harvoy, 
R.S A., to intrust to him the engraving of his 
highly popular painting of ‘The Curlers.’ ‘The 
impressions were issued in 1888 In consequence 
of its excellence as a work of art, Mr Howleson 
was chosen an associate engraver of the Royal 
Scottish Acndemy His next work was an en- 
graving from Sir Wllllam Allan's ‘ Polish Exiles ' 
Harvey's ‘Covenanters’ Communion’ followed, 
and ‘The Skule Skailin,’ by the same artist. All 
these works are of large dimensions, and are en- 
graved in the line manner, with such tasteful 
beauty and elaborate finish as to entitle Mr 
Howieson to a very high rank in lis own depart- 
ment of art Unseduced by the showy popular 
attractiveness and facility of what is called the 
mixed atyle of engraving, he devoted himeelf, with 
unspuring fidelity aud application, to the laborious 
tediousness and comparatively unremanerating 
practice of what he conceived to be the true and 
high in hig art Mr Towieson died December 
20, 1860, leaving a widow and three children 


Hozier, the surname of a tanily m Lanarkshire, deuig- 
nated of Newlands. Wilham Hosier, born 1758, succeeded 
Ins father, (who was one of the magistrates of Glaxgow,) in 
the estates of Newlands, Thornwood, and Contes, in the 
county of Lanark, and aftcrwards purchased the estates of 
Barrowfleld and St Enoch's Hall in the same county He 
marned, firat, Jean Campbell, voungest daughter of Jolin 
Campbell, Huq of Clutinck and Killermont, by whom he had 
wane one son, James, secondly, Lalas, daughter of Jolin 
Wallace, Esq of Kelly, wane, also x son, John Wallace, who 
predeceased lim James, the only surviving son, a magis- 
trate and deputy-leutennnt of the county of Lanark, sne- 
ceeded to the above properties on the death of bis father 
He married, 1824, Catherine Margnret, 2d daughter of Sir 
William Fealden, baronet, of Femmsoowles, Lancashire, sue, 5 
sons and 8 daughters, viz., sons, 1 Wilham Wallace, born 
1825, formerly heutenant in the Scots Greys, marned Frances 
Anne, danghter of Jaines O'Hara, Enq of Raheen, oo. Gul- 
way, Ireland, msue one son and two daughters,—2 John 
Wallace, born 1850, died 1888;—8 John Wallace, born 1834, 
n the Soots Greys,—4 Edmund Sumner Jackson, born 1836, 
dred 1837 ,—5 Henry Montague, born 1888; heutenant Royal 
Artillery daughters, 1 Catherine Haughton, died young, 2 
Jane Campbell, =. m 1861, Randle Joseph Feilden, major, 
60th Rifles, 2d son of Joseph Feilden, Kaq of Witton Park, 
Lancashire, 8 Mary Haughton Georgiana. 





HUMBERSTON, Tuomas Faeprnice Mao- 
Kenzix. See Szaronrts, Earl of, vol. iii. 


HuMmE, 3 surname, a corruption of Hoag, which see. 

Alexander Hume of Kennetsidehead, portloner of Hume, was 
one of the martyrs of the Covenant, and his execution was per- 
hnps the most cruel and unprovoked of the judicial murders, 
which led the way to the Revolution of 1688. Taken prie- 
oner in 1682, by a brother of the earl of Home, he was con- 
veyed, sorely wounded, to the castle of Edinburgh, and at 
first tried only on the charge of having held converse with 
some of the party who took the castle of Hawick in 1679 
The proof, however, being defective, the diet was deserted. 
On November 15, he was aguin indicted, and sccused of 
levving war against the king in the counties of Berwick, 
Roxburgh, and Selkirk The diet was again deserted On 
December 20, however, he was once more indicted for baving 
gone to the house of Sir Henry MacDougall of Mackeratuun, 
besieged it, and demanded hurses and arms, of having en- 
tered Kelso, &., n search of horses and armour, of resisting the 
king's forces under the master of Russ, &o. The whole of 
these formidable charges wore founded on the simple fact 
that Mr Huine, nding with sword and holster putols, the 
usual arns worn by all gentlemen at that period, after at- 
tending a sermon had, on hus way home, called, with his 
servant, at Mackeratoun House, and offered to buy a bay 
horse. This Ins counsel, Sir Patriok Hume, offered to prove, 
but the court repelled the defence. He was found guilty, on 
these unproved charges, and condemned to be hanged at the 
market cross of Edinburgh on 29th December, betwoen 2 and 
4 afternoon He petitioned for tine that his case might be 
laid before the king, but this wan refused, and thi day of ex- 
ecution hastened Interest, however, had previously beon 
made at court in his favour, and a remission reached Edin- 
burgh in time, but was kept up by the chancellor, the earl of 
Perth On the day of his execution hus wife, Isobel Hume, 
went to Lady Perth, and earnestly besought her to interpose 
for her husband's life, pleading his five small children, but 
she was inhumanly repulned His last spevcli on the scuf- 
fold will be found in Wodrow (Hist of Suffersnye of Cherch 
of Scotland, vol 1 pp 268-270) His oxtate was forfet- 
ed, hut restored at the Revolution, and it is remaikable, that 
hus furnly was singularly prosperous. His lineal descendants 
atill posnens extensive property in Berwickslire—his heir male 
and direct descendant 1s Patrick Home of Gunagreen and 
Windsluel, and in the same degree in the female line are Mra, 
Milne Hoine of Wedderburn, and Mr Robertson Glasgow, of 
Montgreenan, Ayrslure 


IIUME, ALEXANDER, a sacred poet of the relyn 
of James VI , was the sccond son of Patrick, fifth 
baron of Polwarth, and 1s supposed to have been 
boru about the year 1560 Iie studied at St An- 
drews, where he took the degree of bachelor of 
arte In 1574 After spending four years in France, 
studying the law, he returned to his native coun- 
try, and was duly admitted advocate [lis pro- 
fessional progress 18 related by himself In an 
‘Epistle to Masster Gilbert Monterief, Medicine: 


{to the King’s Majestic’ Not succeeding at the 
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bar, he sought preferment at court But falling 
in this also, he entered into holy orders, and was 
appointed minister of Logie, near Stirling He ,ow 
devoted himself to writing religious songs and po- 
ems with the view of correcting the popular taste, 
and displacing the ‘‘godlie and spiritual sangis 
and ballattis” of that age, which were nothing 
more than pious travesties of the profane ballads 
and songs then most in vogue In 1599 he pub- 
lished ‘ Hymnes, or Sacred Songs, where the right 
nse of Poetry may be Espied,’ dedicated to ‘the 
faithful and vertuous Lady Elizabeth Melvil,” 
generally styled Lady Culros, who wrote ‘ Ane 
Godlye Dream, compylit in Scottish Meter,’ print- 
ed at Edinburgh in 1603, and at Aberdeen im 
1644, which was a great favourite with the Pres- 
bvterians. The ‘Hymnes, or Sacred Songs’ have 
boen reprinted by the Bannatyne Club The best 
of these is ‘The Day Estivall,’ being a descnption 
of a summer day in Scotland, from dawn to twi- 
light Hume was also the author of a poem on 
the defeat of the Spanish Armada, entitled ‘The 
Triumph of the Lord after the Manner of Men,’ 
which has been praised by Dr Leyden, but never 
hitherto printed He died in 1609 

His works are 

A Treatine of Conscience, quhalrin diuers secreata concern- 
ing that sublect are disoouered Edin by Rob. Walgrave, 
154, 8vo. 

Hymnes, or Sacred Songeas, wherein the nght Vase of Poe- 
me may be eapied be Alexander Hume Whereunto are 
added, the Experience of the Author's Yonth, and certaine 
Precepta serving to the practice of Sanctification Edin by 
Rob Walgrave, 1599, 4to. 

Alexander Hume, Scot, hw rejoinder to Dr Adam Hill, 
concerning the Descent of Ohrist into Hell, wherein the An- 
ewer to his Sermon is justly defended, and the rust of his 


Reply scraped from those Arguments, as if they had neuer 
been touched with the canker, 4to 


HUME, Davin, of Godscroft, a well-known 
controversial writer, historian, and Latin poet, 
was the second son of Sir David Hume of Wed- 
derburn, by hia wife, Mary, daughter of Johnston 
of Elphinston, and 1s supposed to have been born 
about 1560 He was educated with his elder bro- 
ther at the public echool of Dunbar, and after- 
wards went to Franoe, iutending to make the tour 
of Ttaly, but had reached no farther than Geneva, 
when he was redalled by the dangerous illness of 
his brother, on which he returned to Scotland 
about the beginning of 1581 In 1588 he became 


a 
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confidential secretary to his relative, Archibald, 
‘tthe Good Earl” of Angus, whom he accompa- 
nied on his retirement into England. He availed 
himself of the opportunity to visit London, and 
during his residence there he maintained a constant 
correspondence with the earl, who, with the other 
exiled lords, remained at Newcastle. In 1585 be 
returned to Scotland with Angus, and till the 
earl’s death, which happeued in 1588, he continu- 
ed in the capacity of his secretary, and was en- 
gaged in some of the public transactions of the time 

In 1605 he published the first part of a Latin 
treatise, ‘De Unione Insulw Britannis,’ which he 
dedicated to James VI , advocating his majesty's 
favourite project of a union between England and 
Scotland The same year he published his ‘ Lusus 
Poetici,’ afterwards inserted in the ‘ Delicis Poet- 
arum Scotorum’ In 1608 Hume entered upon a 
correspondence on the subject of episcopacy and 
presbytery with Law, bishop of Orkney, after- 
wards archbishop of Glasgow, and, in 1618, he 
began a controversy of the same nature with Cow- 
per, bishop of Galloway About 1611 he wrote 
the ‘History of the House of Wedderburn, by a 
Son of the Family,’ which has been printed for the 
Abbotsford Club On the death of Prince Henry 
in 1612, he lamented his fate in a poem, entitled 
‘Henrici Principis Justa’ In 1617 he composed 
a congratulatory poem on the king’s revisiting 
Scotland, entitled ‘Regi Suo Gratulatio’ The 
same year he wrote, but did not publish, a proge 
work in reply to the injurious assertions relative 
to Scotland which Camden had asserted in his 
Britannia, also answered by Drummond 

Hume's principal work, supposed to have been 
written about 1625, is his ‘History of the House 
and Race of Douglas and Augus,’ first printed at 
Edinburgh by Evan Tyler in 1644, and several 
times reprinted He 18 conjectured to have died 
about 1680. 

HUME, Sir Patric, Bart of Polwarth, first 
earl of Marchmont, a distinguished patriot and 
statesman, was born January 138, 1641 He suc- 
ceeded his father in his estates and the title of 
baronet in 1648, aud was educated by his mother, 
the daughter of Sir Alexander Hamilton of Inner- 
wick, as a strict Presbyterian In 1665 he was 
elected member of parhament for the county of 
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Berwick. He took a decided part against the 
tyrannical administration of the duke of Lauder- 
dale, and went to London in 1674 with the duke 
of Hamilton and others, to lay before the king the 
grievanced of the nation. In September 1675, for 
his opposition to the measures of the government, 
he was imprisoned in the Tolbooth of Edinburgh 
He was afterwards removeé to the castle of Dum- 
barton, and flually to Stirling castle, from whence 
he was liberated by order of the king, in July 
1679 He subsequently went to England, and 
had many conferences on the state of the nation 
with the duke of Monmouth, the earl of Shaftes- 
bury, and Lord Russell, who was his near rela- 
tive In the autumn of 1684, finding that the 
government was bent on his destruction, Sir Pa- 
trick withdrew from his house, and concealed him- 
self in the family bunal vault, under the parish 
church of Polwarth, where he remained for several 
weeks, supplied every night with food by his cele- 
brated daughter, Grisel, afterwards Lady Grizel 
Baillie, then only 12 years of age As winter ap- 
proachod, he removed to a concealed place made 
by his lady beneath the floor of an under apart- 
ment In his own house, where he lived for some 
time, but, water flowing in to the place of his 
retreat, lo decided on quitting the kingdom, and 
accordingly dc parted in disguise He had only 
been gone a few hours, when a party of soldiers 
came to his house in search of him = He succeed- 
ed in getting safely to Holland, where he was re- 
ceived with great respect by the prince of Orange 
In 1685 he accompanied the carl of Argyle in 
his unfortunate expedition to Scotland, and in 
May of that year his estate was confiscated, and 
a decree of forfeiture passed against him = On the 
failure of that ill-concerted enterprise he was con- 
cealed for three weeks in the house of his frend 
Montgomery of Lainshaw, in Ayrshire He also 
lay for a time concealed at Kilwinning, where he 
wrote a narrative of the cxpedition, which was 
first printed in Mr Rose’s Observations on Fox's 
Historical Work, and is ineerted in the Marchmont 
papers, published in 1831 A report of his death 
was spread abrond to throw the authorities off 
their guard, and induce them to relax in the search 
for him, and he effected his escape by a vexscl 
from the west coast, first to Ireland, and then to Bor- 
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deaux, whence be proceeded to Geneva, and then 
to Holland, where he was joined by his wife and 
ten children He settled at Utrecht, where, under 
the borrowed name of Dr Wallace, he remained 
three years and a half, and during that period en- 
dured many privations. His necessities prevented 
him from keeping a servant, and frequently com- 
pelled him to pawn his plate to provide for the 
wants of his family Not being able to afford 
the expense of a tutor, he educated his children 
himself 

It appears that whilst at Bordeaux, he gave 
himself out for a surgeon, as he had done on the 
occasion of his former exile, and as he could bleed, 
aud always carried lanccts, he well represented 
the character, and that he travelled on foot across 
France to Ilolland His estate, forfelted in 
1686, was given to the carl of Seaford In June 
1688 he addressed from Utrecht a letter, powerft! 
both in style and argument, to his friend Sir Wil- 
ham Denholm, written to be communicated to the 
Presbyterian ministers, to put them on their guard 
against an insidious plan, which was then in agi- 
tation, to induce them to ‘petition King Jamea 
for a toleration, which would have included the 
papists " 

At the Revolution of 1688 he came over with 
the pmnce of Orange, and took his seat In the 
Convention parliament, which met at Edinburgh, 
March 14, 1689, as member for Berwickshire In 
July 1690 his forfeiture was rescinded by act of 
parliament , he was soon after swormm a privy 
councillor, and December 26, 1690, he was cre- 
ated a peer of Scotland by the title of Lord Pol- 
warth In Octobe: 1692 he was appointed shoriff 
of Berwickshire, in November 1693 one of the four 
extraordinary lords of session, and May 2, 1696, 
was constituted high-chanccllor of Scotland In 
April 1697 he was created carl of Marchmont, 
the same year he was appointed one of the com- 
missioners of the treasury and admiralty , and, in 
1698, he was appointed Jord -high-commissioner to 
the parliament which met in Jnly of that ycar 
In 1702 he represented King William as high- 
commissioner to the Gencral Assembly, when the 
death of the king interrnpted the proceedings 
After the accession of Queen Anne he bionght in 
a bill for securing the Protestant succession in the 
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house of Hanover, which was defeated by the pro- 
rogation of parliament, and he was soon after de- 
prived of the great seal. He was, subsequently, 
one of the most influential promoters of the ic6acy 
of union After a long life spent in the service 
of his country, he died at Berwick, August 1, 
1724, in the 84th year of his age Beasldes the 
Narrative of the Expedition under the earl of Ar- 
gyle, already mentioned, his correspondence has 
been published in the Marchmont Papers He 
wrote also an Essay on Surnames in Collier's Dic- 
tionary. His lady, daughter of Sir Thomas Kerr 
of Cavers, died in 1708 He wrote in her Bible 
a very affecting testimony to her virtues He had 
a son, Alexander, who succeeded him (See 
MAROHMONT, earl of ) 

HUME, Patriox, a learned commentator on 
Milton, and snpposcd to have belonged to the Pol- 
warth branch of the family of Home or Hume, 
lived about the close of the seventeenth century 
The sixth edition of Paradise Lost, published by 
Tonson In 1695, is illustrated with Notes by him 
In the fourth volume of Blackwood’s Magazine, 
page 658, nomber for March 1819, will be found 
a sories of oxtracts from Hunic's Commentary, 
contrasted with the Notes of Mr Callender of 
Craigforth, appended to the First Book of Para- 
disc Lost, published by Fouls of Glasgow in 1750 

HUME, Davin, a celebrated historian and phi- 
losopher, was born at Edinburgh, April 26, 1711, 
old style Ho was the second son of Joseph 
Home of Ninewells, near Dunse, Berwickshire, 
and was tho first member of the family who adopt- 
ed the name of Hume His father's family was a 
branch of the earl of Home's, but of reduced for- 
tune He lost his father in hia infancy, and, along 
with a sister and elder brother, he was reared and 
educated undor the care of his mother, the daugh- 
ter of Sir David Falcouer, Lord Newton, presi- 
dent of the court of session He studied at the 
university of Edinburgh, and was destined for the 
law, but his strong passion for literature gave him 
an insuperable aversion to the legal profeasion , and, 
—as he informs us in the memoir called ‘My Own 
Life,’ which he wrote shortly before his death, and 
first published in 1777 by Mr Strahan, to whom 
he loft the manuscript,—while his family believed 
him to be poring over Voet and Vinnius, he was 





exclusively occupled with Cicero and Virgil. In 
1784, at the persuasion of his friends, he went to 
Bristol, and entered the office of a respectable 
merchant in that city, bat in a few months he 
discovered that commercial business was as irk- 
some as the law, and, retiring to France, he resid- 
ed for some time at Rheims, and afterwards lived 
for two years at La Fleche, in Anjou, quietly im- 
proving himself In literature, and subsisting fru- 
gally on his small fortune 5 

In 1787 he went to London with two volumes 
of his ‘ Treatise on Human Nature,’ which he had 
composed in his retirement The work was pub- 
lished in 1788, but, as he himself remarks, It “‘ fell 
dead-born from the press” In 1742 he printed 
at Edinburgh two volumes of his ‘ Essays, Moral, 
Political, and Literary,’ prepared while he reaided 
at his brother’s house at Ninewells, which met 
with a more favourable reception In 1745 he 
was Invited to reside with the young marquis or 
Annandalc, whose state of mind at that period 
rendered a guardian necessary In this situation 
he remained for a year, and, on the death of Pro- 
fessor Cleghorn, he became a candidate for the 
vacant chair of moral philosophy in the university 
of Edinburgh, but failed in his application, on ac- 
count of his known infidelity. 

In 1746 Mr Hume accompanied General St 
Clair as his secretary in an expedition avowedly 
against Canada, but which ended in an incursion 
on the French coast In 1747 he attended the 
same Officer in an embassy to the courts of Vienna 
and Turin, where he wore the military uniform, 
In the character of aide-de-camp to the gencral 
His appearance at this time is thus described by 
Lord Charlemont, who met with him at Turin 
‘‘ Nature, I belicve, never formed any man more 
unlike his real character than David Hume The 
powers of physiognomy were baffled by his coun- 
tenance , neither could the moat skilfal in that sci- 
ence pretend to discover the smallest trace of the 
faculties of his mind, in the unmeaning features of 
his visage His face was broad and fat, his mouth 
wide, and without any other expression than that 
of imbecility His eyes vacant and spiritless, and 
the corpnience of his whole person was far better 
fitted to communicate the idea of a turtle-eating 
alderman than of a refined philosopher. Jlis 
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speech in English was rendered ridiculous by the 
aroadest Scottish accent, and his French was, if 
possible, still more laughable; so that wisdom, 
most certainly, never disguised herself before in 
so uncouth a garb. His wearing a uniform added 
greatly to his natoral awkwardness, for he wore it 
like g grocer of the train bands. St Clair was a 
lieutenant-general, and was sent to the courts of 
Vienna and Turin as a military envoy, to see that 
their quota of troops was furnished by the Austri- 
ans and Piedmontese It was, therefore, thought 
necessary, that his secretary should appear to be 
an officer; and Hume was accordingly disguised 
in scarlet" (Hardy's Life of Lord Charlemont, 
page 8 ) 

Believing that the neglect of his ‘ Treatise upon 
Human Nature’ proceeded more from the manner 
than the matter, he reconstructed the first part of 
it, and caused it to be published, while he resided 
at Turin, with the title of an ‘Inquiry concerning 
Human Understanding’ It was, however, at the 
outset, equally unsuccessful with the treatise 

On his return from the Continent in 1749, he 
retired to his brother's house at Ninewells, where 
he resided for two years In 1751 he repaired to 
London, where he published the second part of 
his Treatise remodelled, under the name of ‘In- 
quiry concerning the Principles of Mornis,’ which 
of all his writings he considered “ incomparably 
the best” The public, however, thought other- 
wise, and the work, on its appearance, was totally 
neglected In 1752 he published his ‘ Political 
Thiscourses,’ which, says the author, ‘‘ was the only 
work of mine that was successful on its first pub- 
lication” In the same year he succeeded Ruddi- 
man as librarian to the faculty of advocates at 
Edinburgh, an office which gave him the command 
of an extenazive collection of books and MSS , and 
he now formed the plan of writing the History of 
England He commenced with the History of 
the House of Stuart, and on the appearance, in 
1754, of the first volume, it was received, to use 
his own words, “ with one cry of reproach, disap- 
probation, and even of detestation” All sects 
and parties “united,” he says, “in thew rage 
against the man who had presumed to shed a gen- 
erous tear for the fate of Charlies I and the earl 
of Strafford” But his equally contemptnous men- 
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tion of the opposing religious parties, and what 
Fox calls “his partiality to kings and princes,” 
may rather be considered as the true cause of this 
ontery Some time afterwards he brought out at 
London his ‘Natural History of Religion,’ which 
was answered in a pamphlet written by Warbar- 
ton, but attributed to Dr. Hard In 1756 he pub- 
lished the second volume of his History, embracing 
the interval from the death of Charles I. to the 
Revolution, which was more favourably received 
than the firat had been He now resolved to go 
back to an earlier period, and in 1759 he pub- 
lished his History of the House of Tudor, which 
excited nearly as much clamour against him as 
his first volume had done His reputation, how- 
ever, was now gradually increasing, and he com- 
pleted his History by the publication of two addi- 
tional volumes, in 1761 His Ilistory of England 
thenceforth became a standard work Its atate- 
ments and representations have, however, been 
ably examined and answered by writers belonging 
to all parties, and not only his impartiality but 
his accuracy has frequently with justice been call- 
ed in question 

In 1757 he had relinquished the office of libra- 
rian to the faculty of advocates, tho salary of 
which at that time was only about £40 sterling, 
and by the interest of Lord Bute, he obtained a 
considerable pension from the Crown In 1768 
he attended the earl of Hertford on his embassy 
to Paris, where he was gratified by a most enthu- 
siastic reception in the fashionable and literary 
circles of that capital In the summer of 1765 
Lord Iertford was recalled to be lord-lieutenaut 
of Ireland, when Mr Hume was appointed sccre- 
tary to the embassy, and he officiated as chargé 
d'affaires, until the arrival of the duke of Rich- 
mond abont the ond of the anme year In the 
beginning of 1766 he returned to England, accom- 
panied by Jean Jacques Rousseau, to whom he 
behaved with a delicacy and generosity which 
that eccentric individual requited with his usual 
suspicion and ingratitude He obtained for him 
from government a pension of £100 a-ycar, which 
Ronaseau declined to receive, and when he quar- 
relled with Hume, the latter published the corre- 
spondence that had passed between them, with a 
few explanatory observations 
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In 1767 Mr Hume was appointed under secre- | casion he proposed to the latter that they should 
tary of state under General Conway, which post | cast lots to see which name should be adopted by 
he held until the resignation of that minister in| them both “Nay, Mr. Philosopher,” sald the 
1769 Being now possessed of an incomé of s dramatist, ‘‘ that is a most extraordinary proposal 
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thousand per annum, he finally retired to Edin- 


indeed , for if you lose, you take your own name; 


bargh, where he became the head of that brilliant | and if I lose, I take another man's name.” The 


circle of eminent literary men, who then adorned 
the Scottish metropolis In the spring of 1775 he 
began to be afflicted with a disorder in his bowels, 
and for the benefit of his health he went to Bath, 
accompanied from Morpeth by his attached friends, 
John Home the author of Douglas, and Dr Adam 
Smith, who had arrived there from London to be 
with him On his return to Edinburgh he gave a 
farewell dinner to his literary friends on the 4th 
of July 1776 After a tedious Illness, sustained 
by him with singular cheerfulness and equanimity, 
he dled at Edinburgh, August 26th, the same 


historian professed to have found authority for 
Hume instead of Home in the inscription on an 
old tombstone, and in some other memorials of 
past times. His own brother, Mr. Home of Nine- 
wells, retained the original spelling of the name. 
Anotber point of difference between the dramatist 
and himself was as to port or claret being the bet- 
ter liquor The historian preferred port, aud the 
dramatist advocated claret as the beverage of the 
old Scottish gentleman, previous to the Union, be- 
fore elther of them wastaxed In reference to these 
two points of dispute the historian, in a codicil to 


year, In the 65th year of his age His portrait is | his will, written with his own hand, thus express- 


anhiolned 





He bequeathed a certain sum for building hie 
tomb, which was afterwards erected in the Calton 
burying-ground, Edinburgh 

Regarding the spelling of his surname he had a 
good-humoured controversy with John Home, the 
author of the tragedy of Douglas, and on one oc- 


a ed 
—— a 


es himself ‘I leave to my friend Join Home of 
Kilduff, ten dozen of my old claret, at his choice, 
and one single bottle of that other liquor, called 
port I also leave to him six dozen of port, pro- 
vided that he attests, under his band, signed John 
Hume, that he has himself alone finished that bot- 
tle at two sittings By this concession he will at 
once terminate the only two differences that ever 
arose between us concerning temporal matters ” 
This writing 18 preserved, but not entered on re- 
cord It is dated 7th August 1776, eighteen dava 
before his death His brother died November 14, 
1786 The subject of the following memoir was 
his second son 
David Hume’s works are 


Treatise of Human Nature, being an Attempt to Intro- 
duce the Lxpenmental Method of Reasoning into Moral Sub- 


jects, with an Appendix, wherein several pasuages of the 


foregoing Treatwe are illustrated and explained. London, 
1789, 1740, 8 vols. 8vo. 

Esaays, Moral and Political Edin 1741, 12mo. 

Inguiry concerning Human Understanding 

Inquiry concerning the Principles of Morals. Lond 1751, 
12mo. Edin. 1752, 12mo. 

Political Discourses. Edin 1752 &vo 3d edition with 
additsons and corrections. Lond. 1754, 12mo. 

The History of Great Britain. Vol i. containmg the 
Reigns of James I and Charies I Lond 1755, 4to. Vol 
nu contammg the Commonwealth and the Reigns of Charies 
It and James II Lond 1756-7, 2 vols, 4to. 

The History of England, under the House of Tudor, cam- 
prebending the Reigns of Henry VII., Henry VIIL, Edward 
VI, Queen Marv, and Queen Elizabth. Lond. 1759, 2 


vols, 4te 
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The History of England, from the Invasion of Julius On- 
sar to the Accession of Henry VII. Lond. 1761-2, 2 vols. 4to, 
The History of England, from the Invasion of Julius On- 
ear to the Revolution in 1688. A new edition, corrected. To 
which is added, a Oomplete Index. Dublin, 1775, 8 vols. 
Svo. Other editions. With the Author's last corrections and 
improvements, and s short Acsount of his Life, written by 
himeslf. Lond. 1778, and 1788, 8 vols. 8vo. 
Two New Easays: Ist, Of the Jealousy of Trade, 2d, Of 
the Ooahtion of Parties, Lond. 1760 
and Treatises on several Subjects. Vol. 1. contain- 


ing Essays Moral, Political, and Literary Lond. 1768, 4to. 
Vol. fi. containing an Inquiry concernng Human Under- 
standing, an Inquiry concerning the Principles of Morals, 
and the Natural History of Religion Jond. 1768, 4to. 
Lond. 1777, 2 vols. 8vo. Lond. 1788, 2 vols, 8vo. 


Dialogues concerning Natural Religion Edin and Lond. 
1779, 8vo. 

Essays on Suicide, and the Immortality of the Soul, as- 
cribed to the late David Hume, Esq Lond 1788, 12mo. 

Life, written by himself; published by Adain Smith Lon- 
don, 1777, 8vo. 


HUME, Davi, an eminent writer on the ci- 
minal jurisprudence of Scotland, the second sur- 
viving son of John Home, Esq of Nincwells, the 
brother of David Hume the histoiian, by his wife 
Agnes, daughter of Robert Carre, Esq of Cavers, 
Roxburghshire, was born in 1756 He studied 
for the bar, and in 1779 passed advocate In 
1784 he was appointed sheriff of Berwickshire, 
and in 1786 professor of Scots Law in tho univer- 
sity of Edinburgh Sir Walter Scott, when study- 
ing for the bar, attended his classes He copied 
over his lectures twice with his own hand from 
notes taken in the class, and he describes Mr 
linme, as a lecturer, as ‘neither wandering into 
fanciful and abstruse disquisitions which are the 
mre proper subject of the antiquary, nor satisfied 
with presenting to his pupils a dry and undigested 
detail of the laws in their present state, but com- 
bining the past statc of our legal enactments with 
the present, and tracing clearly and judiciously 
the changes which took place, and the causes 
which led to then” In 1793 he became shenff 
of Linlithgowshire, in 1811 a principal clerk of 


to as authority both by the bench and the bar. It 
was published In 1797 in two volumes quarto, un- 
der the title of ‘Commentaries on the Law of 
Scotland, respecting the Description and Punish- 
ment of Crimes’ Baron Hume died at Edin- 
burgh, August 80, 1886 He left in the hands of 
the secretary of the Royal Society of Edinburgh a 
Valuable collection of manuscripts, and letters be- 
longing or relating to his celebrated uncle, the 
greater part of which were published in a Life of 
the historian, by John Hill Burton, Esq advo- 
cate, Edinburgh, 1846, 2 vols 8vo 

Baron Hume's contributions to the Mirror and 
Lounger were published m Alexandcr Chalmers’ 
edition of the British Essayists (1802), and will 
be found scattered here and there in vols 88 to 
40. Not many in number, nowadays they would 
be vonsidered but of average merit 

IITUME, Jost pn, an eminent financial reformer 
and politician, was born im Montrose, Forfarshire, 
in January, 1777 A full length statue of him 
was crected to his memory in his vative town in 
September 1859 His father was the master of a 
coasting vessel trading from that port, and, after 
lis death, his mother, who was early left a widow, 
with a large family, kept a little stall In the market- 
place, for the sale of brown ware, cheap delph, 
and other articles of ‘‘crockery,” as such goods 
are culled in Scotland Joseph was a ) ounger son 
Ilis son, Mr Joseph Burnley Hume, in a memonal 
of fihal prety, written after his father's death, and 
dated at his grave, says of him 


* Kenevolent himself, in quenchless hope the earth he trod, 

Hin being one continued act of thanksgiving to God! 

And thus « long charmed Ife he lived, that scurve knew check 
or fall, 

Successful an but few can be and happy beyond all, 

Nor will I doubt that e’en on earth, by many a grateful 
tongue, 

At fittang times and seasons shal] his mee: of praise be sung! 

For to bis simple soul was given a sturdy common sense 

That seized what finer feelings mused, with atnking pre- 


the court of session, and in 1822 one of the barons ae 

of Exchequer in Scotland, which latter office be | ty tum, by intuition, came Ingh thoughts and bold and new, 

held till 1884, when he retired on the statutory | And all unawed by custom he embruced the mght and true; 
And from afar, alone, despite a giling, roaring throng, 

allowance The court of Exchequer has been Mite urged reforms and claimed redress of many a freemun's 

| merged in the court of session since 1887 His 


wrong ” 
great work on the criminal law of Scotland has | | 
| long been considered the text book in that depart- Ile acquired the rudiments of education, with a | 

ment of jurisprudence, and 1s constantly referred | little Latin, in hic native town About the age || 
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of thirteen he was placed apprentice to a surgeon- 
apothecary there, and remained with him for three 
years He afterwards studied medicine, firat at 
Aberdeen, and then at Edinburgh, and subse- 
quently “walked the hospitals” in London In 





JOSEPH 


ments, and was publicly thanked by Lord Lake 
for his efficiency 

At the termination of the war in 1807, Mr. 
Hume returned to the Presidency, and having 
amassed a fortune of about £40,000, sufficient to 


1796 he was admitted a member of the College of | justify his retirement from his profession, he re- 


Surgeons, Edinburgh, and at the commencement 
of the following year he was appointed assistant 
surgeon in the marine service of the East India 
Company It Is stated that, on his second voy- 
age out, when the vessel was crammed with pas- 
sengers of all classes, conditions, and professions, 
on the accidental death of the purser, be volun- 
teered to supply his place during the remainder of 
the voyage, and fulfilled the duties so much to the 
satisfaction of all on board that, on the arrival of 
the vessel in Calcutta, the captam, officers, and 
passengers gave him a public testimonial in ac- 
knowledgment of his gratuitous services 

He soon gnined patrons In India. Observing 
that few of the Company's servants acquired the 
uative languages, he lost no time in studying 
them, and soon made himself master of the Hin- 
dostanee and [ersian Ile alvo studicd the reli- 
gions of the East, and the superstitions of that 
vast and mixed Asiatic population under our 
sway, & knowledge of whose sucvcssion of creeds, 
monided into so many sects, is so essentinl for the 
proper rule of the millions of India 

The authorities early recognised in young Hume 
a valuable and laborious servant Jn 1802-3, on 
the eve of Lord Lake's Mahratta war, much con- 
sternation at the scat of government occurred 
On a discovery that the gunpowder iu store was 
useless from damp, Mr Hume's knowledge of 
chemistry came fortunately in aid of bad admin- 
istration. He undertooh the restoration of this 
all important munition of war, and he succeeded 
He joined the army in Bundelcuud in 1801, as 
surgeon of the 18th native regiment, and was 
almost immediately selected by Major-general 
Powell as the interpreter to the commander-in- 
chief Besides continuing his medical duties, he 
filled successively important poste in the offices of 
paymaster and postmaster of the forces, in the 
prize-agencies, and the commissariat. Not only 
did he gain high repntation by these multifarions 
civil employments, bat he realised large emolu- 


signed his civil employments, and arrived in Eng- 
land in 1608 It was his first intention to settle 
in the immediate neighbourhood of his native 
town, but being disappointed in his views of pur- 
chasing one of two estates in that vicinity, then 
in the market, he turned his attention to the ac- 
tive pursuit of mental improvement and the ac- 
quirement of practical knowledge In 1809 he 
nade a tour of the United Kingdom, visiting all 
the principal ports and manufacturing towns of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, and the greater 
portion of the years 1810 and 1811 he devoted to 
tours on the Continent, extending his travels to 
Spain, Portugal, Turkey, Greece, Egypt, the Io- 
nian Isles, and the shores of the Mediterranean 

In 1812 he published an English translation, in 
blank verse, of Dante's “Inferno,” 8vo In 
January of the same year, on the death of Sir 
John Lowther Johnstone, Bart , the patron of the 
borongh and one of its members, Mr Hume was 
elected, under the old unreformed system, M P for 
Weymotth, and entered the House of Commons 
as a tory, taking his seat on the Treasury bench, 
as a supporter of the Perceval admimistration The 
deceased baronct’s solicitor, who was one of his trus- 
tees, Introduced him to the constituency for a val- 
uable consideration In parliament he soon dis- 
tinguished himself, particularly by his opposition 
to the Frame-work Kuitters’ Bill, which was a 
formidable attempt to coerce the masters of Not- 
tinghamuhire and Leicestershire to the ordors of 
the workmen, on which occasion he recelved the 
thanks of the manufacturers 

On the dissolution of parliament the following 
antumn, the patrons of the borough refused him 
re-election, althongh he had bargained for a sec- 
ond return The matter was submitted to arbi- 
tration, when he obtained a portion of the money 
back, for the breach of contract 

He did not again obtain a seat in parilament 
till 1818, when he was returned for the Aberdcen 
burghs. In the interval he was not idle. He 
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was an active member of the Central Committee 
of the Lancastrian school system, and became 
deeply interested in the promotion of the moral 
and intellectual interests of the working classes, 
and in the improvement of their physical condi- 
tion. He also,published a pampbiet advocating 
the establishment of savings’ banks. He was 
very ambitious of a seat in the directorship of the 
East India Company, and although invariably un- 
successful in his efforts for election, he was inde- 
fatigable, in the meetings of the proprietary, in 
the constant exposure of Indian abuses, and in 
asserting the right of free trade to India, when 
the charter of the East India Company of 17938 
was expiring He was the first man in Lon- 
don who had the courage to maintain that the 
trade to Iudia ought to be free to the British 
merchants, and that the opening of the trade 
would be advantageous to the Company and 
the nation In a speech which he made at the 
India house in 1818, he foretold that, instead of 
the exports and imports between British India 
and Great Britain being limited to 15 or 18,000 
tons, they would, by the opening of the trade, 
increase to 100,000 tons in afew years From 
papers laid before parliament it appeara that in 
1817, four years after even the conditional and 
restricted opening of the trade, the free tonnage 
to India had actually exceeded the latter amount 
The entire opening of the trade did not take place 
till the 22d April 1884 

During his canvass for # seat iu the direction 
at the India house, he became acquainted with 
the lady destined to be his wife He had obtain- 
ed an introduction to a proprictor who had four 
votes, Mr Burnley of Guildford Street, London, 
a gentleman of great influence, and his forcible 
representation of Indian abuses, and of the advan- 
tages that would accrue to tlie stockholders by his 
belng elected a director, established him in the 
good graces of the old gentleman, and, what was 
of more value, in those of his daughter, whoin be 
afterwards married 

In the parliament which met on the 14th Janu- 
ary 1819, Mr Hume represented the Aberdeen 
district of burghs, comprehending, besides that 
city, lils native town of Montrose, with Brechin, 
Bervie, and Arbroath The whole electors of 





these then self-elect burghs, members of close 
corporations, did not at that time exceed a hun- 
dred persons. When formerly in parliament, 
Mr Hume, fresh from India, and accustomed to 
regard the existing tory administration as the 
perfection of government, gave it his strenuous 
support Rut his reforming and progressive ten- 
dencies had since then detached him from the 
ranks of the torics, and aided by the first Lord 
Panmure and by the liberal party of the north of 
Scotland, in a desperate struggle he beat the bor- 
oughmongers, and obtained his return This was 
the stepping-stone to his permanent and inde- 
pendent position in the House of Commons. 

In 1880, he was elected, without opposition, 
member for the county of Middlesex, for which 
he continued to sit till the dissolution of parlia- 
ment in 1887 In July of that year, Colonel 
Wood defeated him by a small majority In the 
same month, on the nomination of Mr Daniel 
O'Connell, whose influence was nnbounded In 
Ireland, he was returned for Kilkenny At the 
general election of 1841, Mr Hume was a candi- 
date for Leeds, but withont success In the fol- 
lowing year, on the retirement of Mr Chalmers 
of Auldbar from Montrose, he was elected for that 
burgh, and he continued to represent lis native 
town till his death 

During the long period he was in parliament, 
he was one of the most laborious and indefatiga- 
ble members of the house Hs specches alone, 
during thirty-seven yeara, occupy volumes of 
‘Hansard’s Debates’ He was a strenuous and 
consistent reformer of abuses, an enemy of mo- 
nopoly, and the most determined aud vigilant 
advocate of economy and retrenchment that ever 
gat iv the legislature Asa financial reformer, in- 
deed, he never had an equal He proposed 
aweeping and repeated plans of reform of the ar- 
my, the navy, aud the ordnance, and of almost 
every civil department, of the established church- 
es and ecclesiastical courts, of the laws, civil and 
criminal, of the system of public accounts, of gen- 
eral taxation, duties, and customs It was en- 
tirely owlng to Mr Hume's exertions that the 
public accounts came to be presented mm an itel- 
ligible form, aud that the sinking fund system 
was abandoned Hie enzly advocated the aboli- 
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tion of flogging in the army, naval impressment, 
and imprisonment for debt. He carried the re- 
peal of the old combination laws, the prshibition 
of the export of machinery, and the act which 
prevented workmen from leaving the country. 
He gave his stPeanous ald to the Catholic eman- 
cipation act of 1829, the repeal of the test and 
corporation acts, and the Reform Bill of 1882 
In the latter year, when the ministry of Eari 
Grey, who passed that act, was in power, he de- 
clared in the House of Commons that he “ would 
vote black to be white rather than risk the ex- 
istence of the ministry " For this he was exposed 
to much abuse at the time He was a member of 
every liberal and radical club and association that 
was then in active operation 

Notwithstanding his stern denunciations of the 
waste of the public money, he gave his warm and 
hearty support to every proposal for voting the 
supplies in the cause of education, or to promote 
the recreation of the people In the public ser- 
vice he turned his honse into an office, and at 
times, at his own expense, engaged several clerks 
to assist him in his labours He was never with- 
ont a secretary He took an active part in every 
public institution which he thought might be use- 
ful to the conntry, and there was scarcely a soci- 
ety for the Improvement of the condition of the 
people but he subscribed to, and paid his sub- 
scriptions Among the last ‘ motions” placed by 
him on the notice book of the Honse of Commons 
was one for more widely extending the benefits of 
the British Museum and other exhibitions of sci- 
ence and art He served on more committees of 
the House than any other member In the Solect 
Committee on the Military, Ordnance, and Com- 
missariat Expenditure, he astonished his col- 
loagues by the Intelligence and acnteness of his 
examination of witnesses. On some expression of 
surprise in the committee, he observed, “ Yon 
forget I was once commissary general to an army 
of 12,000 men in India!" Mr. Hume's political 
character was, on one occasion, thas summed up 
on the hustings of Middlesex by Lord Robert 
Grosvenor, ‘He is one of the fairest men in the 
House of Commons. He has passed the whole of 


Until the close of the session of 1854 his natu- 
ral force seemed unimpaired. He died at his 
seat of Burnley Hall, Norfolk, on 20th February 
1855, aged 78. His last words were ‘Thank 
God, I have neither ache nor pain, nor any kind 
of uneasiness :—only the machine is wearing out.” 
He was buried at Kensal Green cemetery. At 
the time of his death, he was a deputy lieutenant 
of Middlesex, a magistrate of Westminster and 
the counties of Middlesex and Norfolk, a vice- 
president of the Society for the encouragement of 
Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce, and a mem- 
ber of the Board of Agriculture He was also a 
fellow of the Royal Society and of the Royal Aal- 
atic Society As one of the Corresponding board 
of directors of the Society for the Propagation of 
Christianity in the Highlands and Islands of Scot- 
land, and as a governor of the Scottish Corpora- 
tion in London, he always evinced a lively inter- 


eat In what concerned his native country 

Huxrer, a surname obviously derived from the chase, and 
from the great superiority of the Normans in the sports of 
the field, It 1s supposed, on good grounds, that the families ot 
this surname in Scotland are of Norman extraction They are 
accustomed to carry in their armoral bearings three dogs of 
chase with three hunting horns. ‘In the castles and do- 
mains,” says Robertaon, “of the great berous, who were 
‘lords of entige bailiwicks,’ appropriated frequently for the 
accommodation of the sovereign, it appears that various offi- 
oes exclumvely belonging to the sports of the field existed. 
Johne le Hunter de la Foreste de Paisley, and Hugh and 
Richard, the hunters of Stragrife (Renfrewshire), appear in 
the Rag Roll Caled. in p 118, as also does Aylmer de la 
Hunter of the county of Ayr” [Ayrahere Famuies, vol iti 
p- 168.] The office, whatever it was, held by the original 
bearers of this name, ws supposed to have bean mmular to that 
of forester, from the fact that the motto of the Foresters of 
Corstorphine (now represented by the earis of Verulam, in 
England) was “ Hunter! blow your hom” In the remarks 
on the Ragman Roll, the Avimer de la Hunter above men- 
thoned is said to be the ancestor, “ for certain, of the Hunters 
of Arneil, designed of Hunterston and of that ik.” 

Nisbet (System of Heraldry, vol. 1. p. 882) says: “ As for 
the antiquity of the name, Gulielmus Venator, (which I take 
for Hunter,) is a witness in the charter of erection of the 
bishopric of Glasgow by David I, when he was prince of 
Cumberland. Ina charter of King Alexander II., of the lands 
of Manners to William Baddeley, upon the resignation of Ni- 
col Corbat of these lands and others, the lands of Norman 
Hunter are exempted, as the charter bears ‘Quas Nicolane 
Corbat nobis reddidit, excepts terra quondam Normani Ven- 
atoris quam Malcolmus frater Regis Willielmi of dedit.’ For 
which see the Haddington Collections.” 

The most ancient famihes of the name m Seotland were 
the Hunters of Polmood in Peebles-shire, and the Hunters of 
Hunterston in Ayrshire. With regard to the farmer, which 


a long life in serving the people, without fee or | is now extinct, Dr Penaecuk, in bis Description of Tweed- 


reward ” 





dale, has meerted a copy (of a translation) of a charter, pre- 
tending to be from Malcolm Canmore, to the ancestor of the 
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family, which, eays Robertson, if not a foslish translation of 
is certainly framed on the traditionary 
story of the origin of the family, and even in that light pos- 
sesees considerable interest. It is in these words: “I Mal- 
eolm Kenmure, king, the first of my reign, gives to thee 
Normand Hunter of Powmood, the Hope up and down, above 
earth to heaven, and below the earth to hell, as free to 
thee and thine God gave it to me and mine, and that 
for a bow and a arrow when [ come to hunt in Yarrow 


And for the mair suith, 
I byte the white wax with my tooth, 
Before thir witnesses three, 


May, Manld, and Marjorie.” 


A subsequent wniter says, “From the strictest inquiry no 
such charter exuta, though there is strong presumption that 
William the Lyon did make a similar grant of lands to Nor- 
man Hunter, a refugee, who having followed William the 
Conqueror into England, fled from the arbitrary oppression of 
his successors to seek shelter in Scotland.” 

Thomas Hunter of Polmood, who died 20th March 1765, 
had executed a disposition and deed of entail on the 28th of 
the previous January, in favour of Alexander Hunter, mer- 
chant in Edinburgh, who, though beanng the same name, 
was no relation As this deed was executed on deathbed, it 
was Hable to reduction, if an heir could be found Thomas 
Hunter, the last possessor of the estate, wax descended from 
a natural son of Robert Hunter of Polmood, who died in 
1689 The estate had been destined to the bastard and the 
heirs of his hody, with a special declaration that, in the event 
of failure, it should return to the granter, his nearest heirs 
male, and assignees whatecever On the death of Thomas 
Hunter two persons came forward, each claiming to be the 
heir to the estate, one an old man called Adam Hunter, and 
the other a man of the name of Taylor, who afterwards with- 
drew his claim After nearly fifty years’ litigation, both the 
court of session and the Honse of Lords, to which the case 
had been appealed, decided that Adam Hunter had not estab- 
lubed bis pedigree. An ancient prediction that ‘The Hun- 
ters of Polmood were never to »” seems in this case to 
have been verified Mr Alexander Hunter died at Edin- 
burgh, 22d January 1786, and was succeeded by his nephew, 
Walter Hunter, Esq of Polmood and Crauling, whose eldest 
danghter, Elisabeth, the wife of the eighteenth Lord Forbes, 
eame into posseanion of Polmood. 
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Of the Hunterston line, Crawford (Officers of State, p. 860) 
Note) says that he had “ very carefully perused their writs,” 
and that “from charters they appear to have had at least a 
part of the estate they possess in Cunningham while the 
Morvilles were lords of that country, as far back as the reign 
of Alexander II” (between 1214 and 1949) From Mungo 
cr Quintegern Hunter, the tenth in possession of Hunterston, 
and the ninth in direct descent from Norman le Hunter 
above mentioned, descended the Hunters of Abbotshill. An- 
drew Hunter, D 1D , the eighth of this family, was the eldest 
con of Andrew Hunter, Eeq of Park, writer to the signet, 
and Grisel Maxwell, a daughter of Genera) Maxwell] of Car- 


England. He was born at Edinburgh in 1748, and having 
studied for the church, was in 1767 Hoensed by the presby- 
terv of Edmburgh In 1770 he was presented to the New 
church of Dumfnes, and soon after he sold Abbotshill, and 
purchased in Nithadale, which had y be- 
tonged to James Erskine of Barjarg and Alva—one of the 


lords of session—and which is now the designation of the 
elder branch of the Hunterston family In 1779 Dr Hunter 
was presented to the New Greyfriars church, Edinburgh, and 
whilst there, was appointed the colleague of Dr. Hamilton in 
the divinity professorship of the university. In 1786 he was 
translated to the Tron church of that city. Several of bis 
sermons on cceasions have been published. He 
died on 21st April 1809 By his wif@Marion Shaw, eldest 
daughter of the sixth Lord Napier, he had four children. 
His eldest son, William Francis Hunter of Barjarg, advoonte, 
marned Jane St. Aubyn, daughter and eventually heiress of 
Franels &t. Aubyn of Collin-Mixton, by Jane Arundel, co- 
heiress of the Arundels of Tolverne and Truthall in Cornwall, 
and through them represontative of the earls of Devon. In 
compliance with the wishes of his wife, he assumed the name 
of Arundel. Dr Hunter's youngest son, the Rev John Hun- 
ter, was appointed in 1882, one of the ministers of the Tron 
church, Edinburgh From the Hunters of Abbotshill, the 
Hunters of Doonholm and Bonnytown, Ayrshire, the Hun- 
ters of Thurston, East Lothian, and the Hunters of Brown- 
hill, of whom Sir David Hanter Bla of Blairquban, Ayrshire, 
us the head, are descended 

The above-mentioned Mungo Hunter of Hunterston's eldest 
son, Robert, succeeded to the estate, and was one of the Ayr- 
shire gentlemen who subscribed the band in defence of the 
reformed religion, 4th September, 1562 His grandson, Pa- 
triok Hunter of Hunterston, was a member of the committee 
of war for Ayrshire during the troubled time of 1647; and, 
in 1662, he was fined £600, by one of the arbitrary acts of 
the earl of Middleton His third son, Francis, is supposed 
to have been ancestor of the Hunters of Long Calderwood in 
Lanarkshire, of which family was the celebrated Dr William 
Hunter and lus brother John, the eminent surgeon and ana- 
tomist, memoirs of whom are subsequently given (see pages 
612 and 518) Their sister, Jane, was the mother of the cel- 
ebrated Dr Matthew Baillie, and the distinguished poctess 
Joanna Baillie. (For memoirs of whom sce vulume { of tlis 
work, pages 180 and 188 ) 

Patrick's eldest son, Robert Hunter of Hunterston, had 
four sons. The second son, Robert, acquired by purchase in 
1686, the lands of Kirkland, Ayrslnre, and was the ancestor 
of that family The fourth son, John, was father of General 
Robert Hunter, who died governor of Jamaica in 1734, and was 
ancestor,—by his lady, Elisabeth, daughter and heiress of Sir 
Thomas Orby of Burton Pedwardine in the county of Lincoln, 
baronet, and widow of Lord John Hay, second son of the 
second marquis of Tweeddale,—of the Orby-Hunters ol 
Croyland Abbey, Lincolnsbire. 

Robert Hunter of Hunterston, who died in 1796, left a 
daughter, Eleonora, who marned her cousin, Robert Cald- 
well He assumed the name of Hunter, having in his wife's 
nght become proprietor of the eatate of Hunteraton Charles 
Hunter, Enq, great grandson of David, vounger brother ot 
Robert, representa this branch in the male line. 





The first Hunter of Burnside, or ‘the lands and barony of 
the Dod,” Forfarahire, David Hunter, 1s noted as having, when 
a member of the Scots Estates, protested aymnst the deliver- 
ing up of Charles I to the English parhament in January 
1647 A descendant of his, the Mr Hunter of Burnside of 
that day, was “out” in the rebellion of 1745, and afterwards 
escaped to France. He is mentioned in ‘ Roderick Random.’ 
He was killed by a Frenchman in a brawl. His grandson, 
General David Hunter of Burnside, married a daughter of 
William Douglas, Kaq of Bngton, Forfarshire, a descendant 
of Archibald fifth earl of Angus, called ‘ Bell-the-Cat,’ and 
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ter of Robert Douglas, bishop of Dunblane, 
who was deprived of his see at the Revolution. She died in 
1846. vided aithibaribagasiima, eae aaary 
was military secretary at Sidney, when Sir 
was governor of New South Wales. He haar 
India, as alde-de-camp to his unele, General George Hunter, 
In Scinde, and died there in 1845, before his father, General 
David Hunter of Biinside. His eldest son, David Hunter, 
succesded to the estate, and died at Prospect-hill, Douglas, 
lale of Man, October 1st, 1847, aged 26 years, leaving a son, 
Willham George Hunter, born at Prospect-hill, Isle of Man, 
on the Sth May preceding. 


HUNTER, Wuz1tam, MD, an eminent phy- 
siclan and lecturer on anatomy, elder brother of 
the celebrated John Hunter, a memoir of whom 
follows, was born May 28, 1718, at Long Calder- 
wood, Lanarkshire His father, whose grandfa- 
ther was a younger son of Hunter of Hunterston, 
was proprietor of the estate of Calderwood, and 
he was the seventh of ten children With the in- 
tention of studying for the church, he was, at the 
age of fiftcen, sent to the university of Glasgow, 
where he spent five years But having become 
acquainted with Dr Cullen, then established in 
practice in Hamilton, he changed his views, and 
devoted himself to the profession of medicine In 
1787 he went to reside with Dr Cullen, and re- 


mained with him for three years, when it was 
agreed that, after comploting his studies, he should 
be recelved into partnership with him In No- 


vember 1740 he repaired to Edinburgh, to attend 
the medical classes, and in the ensuing spring 
proceeded to London, and at first lived as a pupil 
in the house of Dr Smellie, the accoucheur Elav- 
ing become known through a letter of introduction 
from Mr Foulis, printer in Glasgow, to his coun- 
tryman, Dr James Donglas, that eminent physi- 
clan engaged him as an assistant in making dis- 
sections for a splendid work on the Anatomy of 
the Bones, which he was then preparing for pnb- 
lication Dr Douglas died in the following year, 
bunt Hunter continued to reside in the family to 
superintend the education of his son During this 
period he attended the anatomical classes in St 
George's Hospital. 

In 1745 Mr. Hunter communicated a paper to 
the Royal Soclety, respecting the structure of the 
cartilages of the human body; and in the follow- 
ing winter he commenced a conree of lectures on 
surgery and anatomy In 1747 he was admitted 

member of the college of surgeons; and in the 
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subsequent spring he accompanied his pupil on a 

tour through Holland to Paris. On this occasion 

he visited the anatomical museum of the great 

Albinus at Leyden 

In 1750 he obtained the degree of M.D. from 

the university of Glasgow, on which he quitted 

Dr. Dougids’ family, and, taking a house in Jer- 

myn Street, began to practise as a physician. He 

had previously practised surgery and midwifery, 

and was appointed accoucheur to the British 

Lylng-in Hospital. He now relinquished the 

surgical department of his profession, and soon 

became the first accoucheur in London In 

1756 he was admitted a licentiate of the Royal 

College of physicians, and was soon after elocted 

a member of the Medical Society. In the first 

volume of their ‘ Observations and Inquiries,’ pub- 

lished in 1757, appears Dr Hunter's History of 
an Aneurism of the Aorta, and he was an impor- 

tant contributor to the subsequent publications of 
the Society In 1762 he published his ‘ Medical 

Commentaries,’ and subsequently added a supple- 

ment, the object of which was to vindicate his 

claim to some anatomical discoveries, in opposi- 

tion to Dr Mnanro, secundns, and others. The 

same year he was consulted on the pregnancy of 
Queen Charlotte, and in 1764 was named one of 
the physicians extraordinary to her majesty In 

1767 he was elected a fellow of the Royal Society, 

to which, the year following, he communicated 

his Observations on the Bones of a supposed 

Mammoth, found near the river Ohio, in America. 

In 1768 he became a fellow of the Society of An- 

tiquaries, and the same year, at the institution of 
the Royal Academy of Arts, he was appointed by 

his majesty professor of anatomy The most ela- 

borate and splendid of his publications, ‘The 

Anatomy of the Human Gravid Uterus,’ folio, 

illustrated by thirty-four large plates, appeared in 

1775 In 1778 he published ‘ Reflections on the 

Section of the Symphysis Pubis,’ designed to 

show the inutility of that surgical operation In 

1780 he was chosen a foreign associate of the 

Royal Medical Society at Paria, and in 1782 of 
the Royal Academy of Sciences in that city On. 
the death of Dr Fothergill, in Jannary 1781, he 

was unanimously elected president of the Royal 

College of physicians of London. His portrait, 
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painted by Sir Joshua Reynolds, is preserved in 
the Hunterian Museum, Glasgow Au unfinished 
painting by Toffany, represents him in the act 
of giving a lecture on the muscles, at the royal 
academy, surrounded by a group of academicians. 

He is described as having been in person “ regu- 
larly shaped, but of slender make, and rather be- 
low the middle stature” Devoting himself ¢u- 
tirely to his profession, he was remarkable for 
his simple, frugul, and temperate habits When 
be invited company to dinner he seldom offered 
them more than two dishes, and he waa often 
heard to say that ‘‘a man who cannot dine on 
one dish deserves to have no dinner” A aii.gle 
glass of wine was handed to each of his guests, 
and a0 finshed the repaat He was an early riaer, 
and spent all his leisnre time in his Museum He 
ever retained a warm feeling for his native coun- 
try, and on one of his visits to Scotland, before he 
became famous, as he and Dr Cullen were riding 
one day in Lanarkshire, the latter pointed ont to 
htm his native place, Long Calderwood, at a con- 
siderable distance, remarking how conspicuous it 
appeared ‘ Well,” said he energetically, ‘if I 
live T shall make it more conapicnons ” 

Having, by his extensive practice and econo- 
mical habits, acqmured a large fortune, he deter- 
mined to set apart what was sufficient for his own 
wants, and devote the remainder of his wealth, 
which continued to accumulate, to the founding of 
amuseum Accordingly. in 1770, he purchased a 
spot of ground in Great Windmill Street, London, 
where he built a house and anatomical theatre, 
and collected a most extensive and magnifi- 
cent museum, which, after his death, was valued 
at £150,000 It consisted of specimens of human 
and comparative anatomy, fossils, shells, corals, 
and other curious subjects of natural history, with 
the most splendid collection of Greek and Latin 
books that had been accumulated by any person 
since the days of Dr Mead It was also enriched 
by a cabinet of ancient coins and medals, for the 
duplicates of which government paid his exccn- 
tors £40,000, and added them to those in the 
British Museum Of a part of this collection, his 
friend Dr Combe published an accurate catalogne 
tn 4to, in 1788 

Dr Hunter had been subject to attacks of irre- 

11. 








gular gout since 1778, and at one time he iutend- 
ed to pass the remainder of his days iu retirement 
in his native country; bat the expenses of his 
mugeum prevented him from relinquishing lus 
practice He died, unmarried, at London, March 
80, 1788 , bequeathing the whole of his extensive 
museum to the university of Glasgow, with £8,000 
in cash for an appropriate building for its recep- 
tion, and a further sum of £500 per annum to 
bear the charges of its preservation 

One of his sisters had married the Rev James 
Baillie, professor of divinity in the university ot 
Glasgow, and was the mother of the celebrated 
Dr Matthew Baillie, and Jounna Baillie the emi- 
nent poetess The family property of Long Cal- 
derwood was left to his nephow, Dr Balllle, who 
generously gave it to John Hunter, who had un- 
fortunately had a quarrel with hie brother some 
years before —Dr William TJuuter’s works are: 


Medical Commentanes, parti , containing a plain answer 
to Dr Monro, jun Lond 1762, 4to 

Supplement to the first part of Medicx) Commentanes. 
Lond. 1764, 4to. 

Anatomical Description of the Human Gravid Uterus, il- 
lustrated with thirty-four plates. Lat. and Eng. Birming- 
ham, by Baskerville, 1775, large folio. 

Anatomical Desenption of the Human Gravid Uterna, and 
ita contents. Lond. 1794, 4to. Edited by Dr Baillie A 
superb Work, and of uncommon ment. 

Lectures on the Gravid Uterus, and Midwifery London, 
1788, Svo. 

Two Introductory Lectures to hus Anatomical Course of 
Lectures, with Papers relating to a plan for establishing a 
Murcum in London, for the improvement of Anatomy, Sur- 
gery, nnd Phymo. Lond 1784, 4to Posth 

On the Structure and Diseases of Articulating Cartilages. 
Pin) Trans. Abr vin. 686 1748. 

Observations on the Bones, commonly supposed to be Ele- 
phant's Bones, which have been found near the river of Ohio 
m America. Ib. Abr xu 54 1708 

Account of the Nvl Ghau, an Indian Animal, not hitherto 
described Jb xh 117 1771 

A New Method of Applying the Screw 
1781 

History of an Aneunsm of the Aorta, with Remarks on 
Aneunsms in general Med Obs. and Ing i 828. 1756 

History of an Emphysema. Ib.1i 17 Cured. 

Singular Observations on particular Aneurisms. Ib. 890 

Suminary Remarks on the Retroverted Uterus Ib. v 
888. 1778. 

On the uncertainty of the agns of Murder in the Case of 
Bastard Children Ib wi. 266 1784. 

Cases of Mal conformation of the Heart Ib 291 

The Cure of a severe Disorder of the Stomach by Milk, 
taken in small quantsties at once. Ib. 810 Appendix to the 
same, by Mr Hay Ib. 319 
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surgeon, and medical writer, younger brother of 
the preceding, was born at Long Calderwood, of 
which his father was proprietor, parish of Kil- 
bride, Lanarkshire, February 18, or, accorfing to 
some accounts, July 14, 1728 The former is the 
date in the parish register He was the yonngest 
of ten children, and at the time of his birth his 
father was nearly seventy years of age His edu- 
cation was neglected, and it appears that when 
abont the age of seventeen he went to Glasgow, 
and assisted his brother-in-law, a Mr Buchanan, 
in bis trade asacabinetmaker Hearing of the 
success of his elder brother, William, in London, 
he offered his services to him as an anatomical as 
sistant, and was invited by him to the metropolis, 
where he arrived in September 1748 Having 
immediately entered upon the study of surgery, 
first at Chelsea Hospital, and afterwards at St 
Bartholomew's, his imprevement was so rapid, 
that in the winter of 1749 he was able to under- 
tnke the charge of the dissecting-room In 1758 
he entered as a gentleman commoner in St Mary's 
Hall, Oxford, and the followmg year he became 
surgeon's pupil at St George's Hoapital, London 
In 1755 no was admitted to a partnership in the 
lectures delivered by his brother, when, applying 
himself assiduously to the acquirement of a know- 
ledge of practical anatomy, he extended his Inqui- 
ries from the human body to the structure of the 
inferior animals, and procured from the Tower, 
and from the keepers of menageries, subjects for 
dissection 

His health became so much impaired by his 
constant application, that he was obliged to retire 
from the dissecting-room , and, in May 1756, he 
became house surgeon of St George's hospital 
In October 1760 he was appointed, by Mr Adair, 
surgeon in the army, and in 1761 was at the siege 
of Belleisie In the subsequent year he accompa- 
uled the army to Portugal, and served as senior 
surgeon on the staff till the peace in 1768, when 
he returned to England on half-pay, and imme- 
diately commenced practice. Having purchased 
a piece of ground at Brompton, about two miles 
from London, he there formed a menagerie, and 
carried on his experiments in a house which he 
built, for the purpose of studying the habits and 
organization of avimals. In the beginning of 
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1767 he was elected a fellow of the Royal Society. 
The year following he was appointed surgeon to 
St. George’s Hospital. Among others of his house 
pupils was the celebrated Dr Jenner, the intro- 
ducer of vaccine inoculation, who boarded in his 
house in 1770 and 1771 Mr Hunter's first pub- 
lication, a treatise ‘On the Natural History of the 
Teeth,’ appeared in 1771 In the winter of 1778 
he commenced a course of lectures on the theory 
and principles of surgery, in which he developed 
some of those peculiar doctrines which he after- 
wards explained more fully in his printed works 
His profound acquaintance with anatomy rendered 
him a bold and expert operator, but his fame 
chiefly rests on his researches concerning compa- 
rative anatomy In January 1776 he was ap- 
pointed surgeon extraordinary to the king 

In 1781 Mr Hunter was chosen a member of 
the Royal Society of Sciences and Belles Lettres 
at Gottenburg, and in 1788 of the Royal Society 
of Medicine and Academy of Surgery at Paris 
In the latter year he purchased a leasehold in 
[cicester Square, where he erected a building for 
his museum, lecture-room, &c. He now became 
one of the first surgeons in London, and acquired 
an extensive practice With lus friend, the cele 
brated Dr Fordyce, he instituted a medical soci- 
ety, called the Lyceum Medicum Lon«diuense, the 
meetings of which were held In his own lecture 
rooms Jn 1786 he was appointed deputy -surgeon- 
general to the army, and the same joa: he pub- 
lished his celebrated work on the venereal disease. 
Abont the same time appeared a quarto volume 
by him, entitled ‘Observations on Various Parts 
of the Animal Economy,’ conalsting of physiologi- 
cal essays, most of which had been inserted if the 
Philosophical Transactions. Having, at various 
times, read before the Royal Society many valua- 
ble communications, iu 1787 he received the gold 
Copley medal. ln July of the same year he 
was chosen a member of the American Philoso- 
phical Society. On the death of Mr Adair, ip 
1789, he was appointed inspector-general of hos- 
pitals, and surgeon-general to the army, aud 
about the same time was admitted a member of 
the Royal College of Surgeons in Ireland. In 
1792 he was elected an honorary member of the 
Chirargico-Physlical Society of Edinbargh, and 
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became one of the vice-presidents of the Veteri- | two children. His widow, who was an accomn- 


nary College, then just projected in London The 
last of his publications that he prepared for the 
press was his ‘Treatise on the Blood, Inflamma- 
tion, and Gnn-shot Wounda,’ which was published 
posthumously in 1794, with an account of his Life 
by his brother-in-law, Sir Everard Home, who 


plished lyric poetess, aud the anthoress of ‘The 
Son of Alknomook,’ and ‘Queen Mary's Lament,’ 
which, with other pleces, were collected into a 
volume, and published In 1806, survived him till 
January 7, 1821 —Mr Hunter's works are: 


The Natural History of the Huinan Teeth; explaining their 


had been for six years a pupil in his house, after | structure, use, formation, growth, and diseases. London, 


Mr Hunter's marriage to his sister, and in the 
last years of his life became his assistant, and also 
succeeded him in the lecture room Mr Hunter 
died suddenly in the Board Room of St George's 
hospital, October 16, 1798, in the 64th year of his 
age He had long been afflicted with an organic 
disease, which on occasions of excitement, affect- 
ed his head and his memory, and brought on se- 
vere spasms, and, on a post mortem examination 
of his body, it was discovered that, among other 
morbid changes that had occurred, the arteries 
both of the heart and brain had undergone ossifi- 
cation His museum was purchased by Govern 

ment for £15,000, and tiansferred to the Royal 
College of Surgeons for the benefit of science 
His portrait ia subjoined 
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Ile had marned, in 1771, the dangliter of Mr Ro- 
bert Home, surgeon in the army, by whom he had 


1771, 4to. 

Practionl Treatise on the Diseases of the Teeth, intended 
as a Supplement to the Natural History of thone parts. Lond. 
1778, 4to. 

A Treatise on the Venereal Disease. London, 1786, 4te. 

Observations on certain parts of the Anunal (conomy 
London, 1786, 1787, 4to. 

A Treatuse on the Blood, Inflainmation, and Gun-shot 
Wounds, by the late John Hunter To which is prefixed, an 
Account of the Author's Iafe, by Everard Iiome. London, 
1794, 4to 

On the Digestion of the Stomach after Denth Phil 
Trans. Abr xili. 854 1772 

Anatomical Observationa on the Torpedo. Jb. 478. 1778. 

On certain Receptacles of Air in Birds, which communicate 
with the Lungs, and are lodged both among the fleshy parts 
and im the hollow bones of thone animals. Ib. 580 1774 

Observations on the Gillaroo Trout, commonly called in 
Ireland the Giszard Trout. Ib. 580 

Account of the Gymnotus Electneus. Ib 166 1775 

Experiments on Animals and Vegetables, with respect to 
the Power of producing Heat. Ib. 685. 

Proposals for the Recovery of People apparently Drowned. 
Ib. xiv 68. 1776 

A short Account of Dr Maty’s Illness, and of the appenr- 
ances in the Dead Bodv, which was examined on the &d 
August, 1776, the day after hu decease. Ib. 217 1777 

Of the Heut, &, of Animals and Vegetables. Ib. 278, 
1778. 

Acconnt of a Free Martin Jb. 621 1779 

Account of » Woman who had the Small-Pos during Preg- 
nancy, and who seemed to have commnmented the same Du- 
ense to the Fostus, Ib 628, 1782 

Of an Extraordinary Pheasant. Ib 723 

On the Organ of Heanng in Fishes. Ib. xv B08, 1762 

An Fk xpenment to determine the Effect of Extirpating une 
Ovarinm on the pomber of young produced Jb. xvi. 256. 
1787 

Observations, tending to show that the Wolf, Jackal, and 
Dog, are all of the same species. Ib 264 

Observations on the Structure and Economy uf Whales. 
Ib 806. 

Sone Observations on the Hent of Wells and Springs in 
the Island of Jamaica, and on the Temperature of the Earth 
below the Surface, in diffirent Climates. Ib 377 1788. 

A Supplementary Letter, on the Identity of the Species of 
the Dog, Wolf and Juckal § Ib. 562 1780 

Qbaervations on Bees. Ib. xvii. 165 = 1792 

(Observations on the Fuaul Bones presentea to the Boyal 
horiety, by his Serene Highness the Margrave of Anspach, 
&. Ib 440 1794 

His Opinion of the Nature of Puerperal Fever Med. Oom 
iin. 822-1775 

Observations on the Inflammation of the Interna: Coats of 
the Veins. Trans. Med and Chir i. 18, 1798. 
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An Aecount of the Dissection of a Man who died of the 
Suppression of Urine, produced by a collention of Hydatids 
between the Neck of the Bladder and Rectum, with Observa- 
tlons how Hydatide grow and nmultiply in the Human Body 
Ib, 84. 

Case of a Gentleman labouring under the Epidemic Remit- 
tent Fever of Bussorate, in 1780, drawn up by himeelf, with 
an account of various cireumetances relating to that Disease. 
Ib. 58. 

Observations on Intersnsception; with an Appendix, by 
Mr Home. Ib 108. 1798, 

A Case of Paralysis of the Muscles of Degtutition cured 
an artificial mode of conveying Foods and Medicines into the 
Stomach. Ib. 182. 

Experiments and Observations on the Growth of Bones. 
ib i. 277 1800 


HUNTER, ALexaANnper, an Ingenious physl- 
cian and naturalist, was born in 1780. He studied 
at Edinburgh, where he took the degree of M.D 
He afterwards established himself as a medical 
practitioner first at Gainsborough, then at Bever- 
ly, and finally at York, where he attained high 
reputation in his profession, and was a principal 
contributor to the foundation of an asylum for 
lunatics. He was a fellow of the Royal Societies 
of London and Edinburgh He died in 1809, in 
the 80th year of his age —His works are 


Georgical Kaaays; in which the Food of Plants 1s particu- 
larly considered, several new Composts recommended, and 
other important articles of Husbandry explained upon the 
nrinoiples of Vegetation, (by a Society instituted in the North 
of England, for the improvement of Agriculture) London, 
1770-74, 4 vols. vo. Vols, v and vi Lond. 1804. 

Outlines of Agriculture, addressed to Sir John Sinclair, 
Bart., President of the Board of Agriculture. Yorn, 1785, Svo. 

A New Method of raising Wheat for a series of years on 
the same Land. York, 1796, 4to. 

An Illustration of the Analogy between Vegetable and 
Animal Parturition Lond. 1797, 8vo. 

Culina Famulatrix Medicine , or Receipts in Cookery, 
worthy the notice of those Medical Practitioners who ride in 
their Chariots with a Footman behind them, and who reoeivo 
Two-Guinen Fees off their rich and luxurious Patients. By 
Ignotus; with a Medical Commentary York, 1804, 8vo. 

Lecture on the Sulphur Water of Harrowgate. York, 
1806, 8vo. 

Men and Manners; or, Concentrated Wisdom. York, 
1809, 12mo. 

New edition of Evelyn's Sylva ana ‘lerra. Lond 1812, 
2 vols. 4to. 


HUNTER, Hexary, DD, a distinguished di- 
vine, was born, of poor parents, at Culross, in 
1741 After studying theology at the university 
of Edinburgh, he became tutor to Mr. Alexander 
Boswell, afterwards a judge of the court of sea- 
sion, under the title of Lord Balmnuto, and, sub- 
sequently, he was employed In the same capacity 
In the family of the earl of Dundonald. In 1764 








he was licensed to preach the gospel, and two 
years afterwards was ordained one of the mini- 
sters of South Leith In 1769 he visited London, 
when his sermons attracted so much attention 
that he received a call from the Scots congrega- 
tion in Swallow Street, Piccadilly, which he de- 
clined , but, in 1771, he accepted an invitation 
from the congregation at London Wall, and about 


by | the same time received from the university of Ed- 


inburgh the degree of DD He first published 
several single sermons, preached on different oc- 
casions, which, with some miscellaneous pieces, 
appeared in a collected form in two volumes after 
hfs death In 1788 he published the first volume 
of his ‘Sacred Biography, or the History of the 
Patriarchs, and Jesus Christ,’ which was com- 
pleted in seven volumes, and has gone through 
several editions Having entered upon a transla- 
tion of Lavater's writings on ‘Physiognomy,’ he 
visited that celebrated philosopher in Switzerland, 
and, in 1789, he published the first number of the 
work, which ultimately extended to five volumes 
4to, embellished with above eight hundred en- 
gravings, the cost price of cach copy being thirty 
pounds! In 1798 he reprinted a Discourse, by 
Robert Fleming, firat published In 1701, ‘ On the 
Rise and Fall of the Papacy,’ supposed to contain 
some prophetic allusions to the events of the 
French Revolution, which has frequently been 
reprinted since He had likewise begun the pub- 
lication, In parts, of a popular ‘ History of Lon- 
don,’ which his death prevented him from com- 
pleting Dr Hunter was for many years secretary 
to the corresponding board of the Soclety for Pro- 
pagating Christian Knowledge in the Highlands 
and Islands, and chaplain to the Scots corpora- 
tion in London He died October 27, 1802, in 
the 62d year of his age, leaving a widow, with 
two sons and a danghter 
His works are. 


Sacred Biography, or the History of the Patriarchs and of 
Jesus Christ. Lond. 1788, de. 7 vola. Bvo. 
Essays on Physiognomy, designed to promote the know- 
ledge and love of mankind, by John Oasper Lavater Trane- 
lated from the French, and illustrated with more than 800 
engravings, acourately copied; and some duplicates added 
from onginas. Executed by or under the inspection of Tho- 
mas Halloway Lond. 1789-88, 5 vols. 4to. 

Sermon, preached February 8, 1798, on the octanion of the 
trial, condemnation, and execution of Louls XVL, late King 
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of France; with some additions and Sllustrations. London, 
1783, Ove. 

Letters of Enler to a German Princess, on different sub- 
jects In Physics and Philosophy Translated from the Ger- 
man; with original Notes, and a Glossary of Foreign and 
Solentific Terms. Lond. 1795, 2 vols. 8vo. Afterwards re- 
printed with notes by Sir David Brewster 

Sermons. 1795, 2 vols. 

Stadies of Nature. Translated from the French of St. 
Pierre. Lond. 1796, 1799, 5 vols. 8vo. The 5th volume of 
this work is supplemental, and contains the much admired 
Tale of Paul and Virginia. 

Saurin’s Sermons. Tranalated from the onginal French 
Lond. 1786, 8vo 

A History of London and its Environs. 1796, &o. Pub- 
lished in parts. 

Lectures on the Evidences of Chnatianity , belng the com- 


pletion of a plan begun by Mr Fell 1798. 
Travels to Upper and Lower Egypt, undertaken bv order 


of the old Government of France. Translated from the 
French of © 8. Sonnmmi. [Illustrated with 40 engravings. 
Lond 1799, 8 vols. 8vo. 

Sermons, and other Miscellaneous pieces, to which are 
prefixed, Memoirs of bus Life and Wntings. Lond. 1805, 2 
vols. 8vo, Posthumots. 


HUNTER, Jonx, LL TD, an eminent classical 
scholar and philologist, the son of a respectable 
farmer in the upper district of Nithsdale, was born 
in 1747 While yet a boy, he was left an orphan 
in straitened circumstances, but received a sound 
elementary education, and studied at the univer- 
sity of Edinburgh, supporting himself by teaching, 
like many others similarly situated, who ufter- 
wards attaincd to a high rank in literature His 
scholarship attracted the notice of Lord Monbod- 
do, who for some time employed him as his clerk 
In 1775 he was elected, by competition, professor 
of humanity im St Andrews, and he continued to 
teach that class till the close of the session 1826- 
37, a period of more than half a century, when he 
was appomted principal of the united college of 
St Salvador and St Leonard In 1797 he pub- 
lished a correct and valuable edition of Horace, 
extended into two volumes in 1818 In 1799 he 
brought out an edition of the works of Virgil, with 
Notes. He also published an annotated edition 
of Livy, and composed an invaluable disquisition 
on the Verb, printed as an Appendix to Ruaddi- 
man’s Rudiments An extremely beautiful and 
subtle grammatical essay, written by him, ‘On 
the Nature, Import and Effect of certain Con- 
junctions,’ is inserted in the Edinburgh Philoso- 
phical Transactions, 1788 The article ‘Gram- 
mar,’ in the seventh edition of the Encyclopedia 
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Britannica, contains a digest of his most valuable 
speculations regarding the Nature of the Relative 
Pronoun, the Tenses of the Verb, &c., chiefly col- 
lected from his own verbal communications, by 
the then sub-editor of that extensive and useful 
work 

Dr Hunter died of cholera, January 18, 1887, 
in the 91st yoar of his age lo married while in 
the employment of Lord Monboddo, and left a 
large family 

HUNTER, WIt.taq, a medical writer and na- 
turaliat, was born in Montrose, and studied at 
Marischal college and university, Aberdeen, where 
he took the degree of MA in 1777 He servod 
an apprenticeship to a surgeon, with whom he re- 
mained four ycars, and after acquiring a thorough 
knowledge of medicine, he obtained a situation on 
board an East Indiaman, from which he was 
transferred in 1781 to the East India Company's 
medical establishment at Bengal Between 1784 
and 1794 he acted as secretary to the Asiatic So- 
ciety, and professor and examiner at the college 
of Calcutta, and also as surgeon to Major Palm- 
er's embassy with Dowlat Raj Scindia, in which 
capacities he had the best opportunities of study- 
ing the languages and literature of India From 
1794 to 1806 he was surgeon of the masines, and 
for some years inspector-gencral of hospitals in 
the island of Java He died of a fever in India 
in 1815, when preparing to return to Scotland, 
after an absence of 88 ycars —His works are 


Concise Account of the Kingdom of Pegu, its Climate, 
Produce, Trade, Government, and Inhabitants, with an In- 
quiry into the Causes of the variety observable in the Fleeces 
of Sheep, in different climates. And a Description of the 
Caves of Elephanta, Ambola, and Canara, Lond 17865, 8vo. 

Account of some artificial Caverns near Bombay 1788, 
12mo. The same. Archsol. vi 286 1785 

An Essay on the Diseases incident to Indian Seamen, or 
Lancars, on Long Voyages. Calcutta, 1804, fol 

History of an Aneunsm of the Aorta. Memoirs Mod v 
349 «1780 

On Nauclea Gambir, the Plant producing the Drug called 
Gutta Gambier Trans. Linn Soo. 1x 218. 1807 


.) 





Hunt y, Earl of, a title in the Scottish peerage, conferred 
in 1449 on Alexander de Seton, the elder of the two sons of 
Elisabeth Gordon, only daughter and heiress of Sir Adam 
Gordon, lord of Gordon, who fell at Homeldon, 14th Septem- 
ber, 1402 (see vol 1» p 818), by her husband Alexander de 
Seton, seoond son of Sir William Seton of Seton, descended 
from a sister of Robert the Bruce. Alexander de Seton and 
his wife, Elizabeth de Gordon, received a charter from Robert 
duke of Albany, dated 20th Julv 1408, 1 hiferent, with re- 
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mainder to the heirs to be proereated between them, whom 
failing, to the heirs whatssover of the said Elisabeth, of the 
lands and baronies of Gordon and Hantly, and others in Ber- 
wickshire, Strabogie, and Beldy-Gordon, Aberdeenshis, and 
all other lands which had belonged to her sald father Her 
husband was, in consequencs, thenceforth styled lord of Gor- 
don and Huntly 

Their elder son, Alexander de Seton, lord of Gordon, pre- 
vious to being created earl of Huntly, was one of the Scots 
nobles who attended the princess Margaret, of Scotland, 


daughter of James L., to France, in 1486, on her marriage to | through 


the dauphin, Louis, son of Charles VIL. The following year, 
after the murder of King James I. at Perth, be was appoint- 
ed ambassador to England, to treat of a peace. In 1449 he 
was created Earl of Huntly Between 1451 and 1458, he 
was employed in several negotiations to the court of Eng- 
land, and on May 18, 1452, he defeated the earl of Oraw- 
ford in the neighbourhood of Brechin, that nobleman being 
then in rebellion against James 11 The action is called the 
battle of Brechin, though the spot on which it was fought is 
not in the parish of that name, but a little to the north-east 
of it. Two years afterwards the earls of Moray and Ormond, 
brothers of the earl of Douglas, having excited a rebellion in 
the north, he raised a force against them, but was defeated 
at Dunkinty Soon after, however, he forced them to take 
refuge in the western isles. He died 15th July 1470, and 
was buned at Elgin, where a monument was erected to hus 
memory He was thrice marned By his first wife, Jean, 
daughter and heiress of Robert de Keith, grandson and heir- 
apparent of Sir Willam de Keith. great marischal of Scot- 
land, with whom he got a large estate, he had no issue His 
second wife, Egidia, daughter and heiress of Sir John Hay of 
Tulliebody, Clackmannanshire, bore to him a son, Sir Alex 
ander Seton, who inherited his mother «# estate, and was an- 
custor of the Setons of Touch By his third wife, Ehaabeth, 
eldest daughter of William, Lord Crichton, high-chanoellor of 
Scotland, he had three sons and three daughters, who touk 
the name of Gordon, for on the sue of the third marrage, 
the succession to the earldom of Huntly was settled by char- 
ter, dated 29th January 1449-50 The eldest son became, in 
consequence, second earl The second son, Sir Alexander 
Gordon of Midmar, was ancestor of the Gordons of Abergel- 
die Adam, the third son, was dean of Calthness and rector 
of Pettie. 

George Gordon, second earl of Huntly, the eldest son of the 
third marriage of hia father, waa one of the conservators of the 
peace with Engiand in 1484 He was one of the privy council 
of King James Ilf, to whom he, for a long time, firmly ad- 
hered, when the great body of tlhe Scots nobility had com- 
bined agamst him In 1488, he and the earl of Crawford 
were, In open parliament, appointed lords of jnstiaary north 
of the river Forth He is said to have, soon after, been in- 
strumental in bringing about a sort of hollow agreement be- 
tween the confederated nobles and the king at Blackness, but 
in consequence of James not fulfilling eome of the concessions 
involved in it, he quitted that unhappy monarch and joined 
the rebellious lords; though he was always opposed to any 
vinlent measure. On the accession of James IV , in June of 
that year, he was sworn of his privy council, and empowered 
to repress disorders in the northern parts of the kingdom 
during the king’s minority On 13th May, 1491, he was 
constituted his majesty's lieutenant in the northern parts of 
Scotland the river Northesk. In 1408, he was ap- 


pointed high-ohancellor of Scotland, which office he resigned 
in 1502, and died anon after. He was twice marned first, 
to the princess Annabella, daughter ot King James I and 
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widow of the earl of Angus, by whom he had, with six daugh- 
tera, four sons; and secondly, to Lady Elisabeth Hay, eldest 
danghter of Wilham, first earl of Errol, relict of Patrick, 
master of Gray, without issue. His sona, by his frst mar- 
riage, were 1 Alexander, third earl. 2 Adam, lord of 
Aboyne, who married Elisabeth, countess of Sutherland, and 
in her right became earl of Sutherland (see SuTmmanAmD, 
earl of). 8. Sir William Gordon, ancestor of the Gordons of 
Gight, killed at Flodden 9th September 1518, From this 
personage Lord Byron, the celebrated post, was descended 
his mother, Oatherine Gordon, only child ef George 
Gordon, Eeq of Gight. 4 James Gordon of Letterfourie, ad- 
roiral of the fleet in 1518. The eldest daughter, Lady Oather- 
ine Gordon, married in 1496, by direction of James IV., Perkin 
Warbeck, the pretended duke of York, who had taken refuge 
in the Scottish court, and after invading England was taken 
and executed by order of Henry VII. in 1499 That mon- 
arch, struck with the beauty, virtues, and misfortunes of 
Lady Catherine, recommended her to the charge of his queen, 
and assigned to her a penmon, which she long enjoyed. She 
was popularity styled the White Rose, the badge of her hus- 
band’s claim She married, secondly, Sir Matthew Crad- 
dock, n Wales, ancestor of the earls of Pembroke. 

Alexander, third earl of Huntly, the eldest son, recerved 
from the Crown, lnrge grants of land in Banffshire, Lochaber, 
and Strathearn In 1505, a rebellion having broken ont in 
the Islea, he was sent by James IV to invade them on the 
north, while the king himself led an army agamet them in 
person from the south, when many of the chieftains sub- 
mitted to the royal authomty The following year Huntly 
stormed the castle of Stornoway in Lewis, the stronghold of 
Torquil Macleud, the great head of the rebellion He was 
one of the guarantees of a treaty of peaes with the English 
in 1509, and a pnvy councillor He acoompanied James tu 
the fatal field of Flodden, 9th September 1518, and was one 
of the nobles who endeavoured to dimuade him from risking a 
battle, Hollinshed save that thw earl of Huntly was held in 
the highest reputation of all the Scots nobility, “ for his val- 
nev, jomed with wisdom and policy” In that memorable 
battle, so disastrous to his countrymen, he commanded, with 
Lord Home, the van of the Scots army, assusted by his two 
brothera, Adam, earl of Sutherland, and Sir Wilham Gordon 
of Gight. Huntly and Home charged the right wing of the 
Enghsh, under Sir Edmand Howard, with so much 
sity that 1¢ was xpeelily put to fight. With his brother the 
earl of Sutherland, he escaped the carnage of that dreadful 
day, althongh Tytler, (Hist. of Scotland, vol v p. &1,) with 
his usual inaccuracy, mentions him among the slain 

In the parliament which met at Perth in October, when 
the regency was committed to the queen-mother, it was de- 
termined that she should be guided by the counsels of the 
earls of Huntly and Angus, and Bethune, archbishop of Glas- 
gow Dunng the minonty of James V, Huntly was the 
most influential lord m the north, and in 1517, on the regent 
Albany's departure for France, he was appointed one of the 
council of regency By patent dated 26th February 1516, 
he was constituted the king's lieutenant over all Scotland, 
except the west Highlands. In 1528, he excused himself 
from joining, with his vaseals, the force which Albany had 
collected for the invasion of England, on the ground of inds- 
position, and when Albanv finally left Sootland, the aumo 
year, Huntly was aguin appointed one of the members of the 
regency He died at Perth 16th January 1524. He was 
twice marned first, to Ladv Johanna Stewart, eldest daugh- 
ter of John earl of Athol, brother uterine of King James IL, 
bv whom, with two danghters. he had four sona, and, seo~ 
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marnage, were, 1. George, who died young. 2. Jobn, Lord 


King James [V and Margaret Drummond, Lord Gordon had 
Geotffe, fourth earl of Huntly, and Alexander, 
Galloway, the only Popish prelate who embraced 
the Reformation, a memoir of whom is given at page 828 of 
this volume. 8. Alexander, ancestor of the Gordons of Clu- 
ny 4. Willlam, bishop of Aberdeen from 1547 to his death 
in 1577. 
fourth earl of Huntly, succeeded his grandfather in 
1524, being then in his tenth year This nobleman acted a 
conspicuous part in the historical transactions of his time. 
From his childhood he was brought up with his uncle, James 
nearly of the same age. The earl of Angus, 
the chief direction of affairs, obtained his 
and intended to have married him to one of 
but his full in 1528 prevented it. After 
the king’s express command, he was placed 
under the care of the most able masters. In 1585, he was 
sworn of the privy council, and the year following, he was 
appointed one of the regency during the king's absence in 
France, when he went to marry the princess Magdalene, 
daughter of Francis I On the king's return in 1587, 
be was appointed heutenant-general of the north, and in 
1540 he accompanied the king in his voyage to the Western 
isles. He was commander of the forces which defeated Sir 
Robert Bowes, English warden of the east marches, at Had- 
den-nig in Teviotdale, 24th August, 1542, taking that com- 
mander and 600 of his men prisoners. A larger force, 
amounting to 80,000 men, under the duke of Norfolk, was in 
October of the same year, sent into Scotland by Henry VIII, 
to avenge that defeat, but were kept in check by Huntly, 
with a force not exceeding 10,000 men 
After the death of James V , the earl was sworn a pnvy 
councillor to the regent Arran To repress the disorders that 
had broken out in the Highlands, a special commiasion was 
granted to him by Arran, making bin heutenant- general of 
all the highlands, and of Orkney and Zetland The earl lost 
no time in raimng a large army in the north, with which he 
marched, in May 1544, agninat the clan Cameron and the 
Clanranald and the people of Moydart and Knoydart, who 
had wasted and plundcred the whole country of Urquhart 
and Glenmornston, as well as Aberturf, Strathglas, and 
others, but on his approach they dispersed and retired to 
ther own terntores. After the battle of Loch Lochy (nee 
page 262 of this vol) Huntly, at the head of a large furve, 
entered Lochaber, which he laid waste, and apprehended 
many leading men of the hostile tribes, whom he put to 
death He was subsequently appointed hngh-chancellor of 
Scotland, the great seal being delivered to him in parliament 
10th June 1546. He was one of the chief commanders at 
the battle of Pinkie, 10th September 1547, and being taken 
prisoner there, was sent first to London and afterwards to 
Merpeth castle, whence he made his escape m 1548. Dunng 
his impnsonment, beng reproached with opposing the pro- 
jected marringe between the youthful Queen Mary and Prince 
Kdward, efterwards Edward VI , he excused himself by say- 
ing that he did not mislike the match so much as the manner 
of wooing. 
In 1548, on the proposed marnage of Queen Mary to the 
danphin of France, he received the order of St Michael from 
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Being the head of the Seots Catholics at the era of the 
Reformation, we find him present at the trial for beresy at 
Edinburgh of Adam Wallace, the martyr, in 1550, and tak- 
ing a prominent part in the proceedings against him. The 
promptitude and severity with which he suppressed the in- 
surrections in the north, raised up many enemies against 
him, and, the same year, as be and his brother, the earl of 
Sutherland, were about to proceed to France, with the quesn-.. 
regent, a conspiracy was formed to cut him off, at the head 
of which was Mackintosh, chief of the clan Chattan The 
plot being discovered, Huntly ordered Mackintosh to be im- 
mediately apprehended and brought to Struthbogie, where he 
was beheaded On their return from France, the carl was 
sent by the queen regent, with full authority, on an expedi- 
tion to the north, for the purpose of apprehending the chief 
of the Clanranald, who had recommenced his usual course of 
rapine, Having mustered a conmderable force, chiefly High- 
landers and of the clan Ohattan, he passed into Moydart and 
Knoydart, but his operations were paralysed by disputes in 
his camp, aud he very soon abandoned the enterprise and re- 
turned to the low country (Lesley, p. 251). Attributing the 
earl’s conduct to negligence, the queen-regent committed him 
a prisoner to the castle of kdinburgh, where he remained 
from October till March. He was compelled to renounes the 
earldom of Moray and the lordship of Abernethy, with his 
tacks and possessions in Orkney and Zetland, and the tacks 
of tho lands of the earldom of Mar and of the lordship of 
Strathdie, of which he was baile and steward, and condemned 
to a banishment of five years in France. But as he was 
about to leave the kingdom, the queen-regent rocalled the 
sentence of hanwhment, and rentored hin to the office of 
chancellor, of which he had becn deprived, though she exact- 
ed « heavy pecuniary fine from him 

In 1554, when the queen-mother was constituted rugent, 
the great neal was taken from Huntly and delivered to Mona. 
de Rubuay, a French advocate, whom she had appointed vice- 
chancellor, leaving the earl only tle name of chance.or He 
was in the Scots army destined for the invamon of England in 
Oct. 1557, but the Scots nobles being then opposed to a war with 
England, the queen regent was obliged to disband her forces. 
Heat first asusted her aguinst the lords of the congregation, and 
in June 1559, when the army of the protestant lords marched 
upon Perth, he hastened to ontreat them to delay bemeging 
the town for a few days, but was told that it would not be 
delayed even an hour Soon after, on the part of the queen- 
regent, he wigned the agreement with the protestant lords 
which led to their evacuation of Fdinburgh He afterwards 
entered into » bond of association with the duke of Chutelhe- 
rault and the other Jords of the reformed party, at the same 
tune stipulating mn a separate treaty, for the prescryntion of 
lus authority and the secunty of his great posseasions in the 
north. On 25th Apnil 1560, he joined them with 60 hurse, 
and mgned the fourth covenant drawn up by the congrega- 
tion two days after, fur their mutual protection and anwint- 
anos, in which they obliged themselves, not only to support 
the reformation, but to endeavour to ubtain the expulsion of 
the French from the kmgdom The same year the queen- 
regent, in her last interview with the leaders of the congrega- 
lion, denounced the crafty and imterested advice of the carl 
of Huntly, who had interrupted the conference at Preston, 
when she was herself ready to agree to ther proposals. In 
the famous parliament of 1560, in which popery was abol- 
whed, he was named one of the twenty-four noblemen and 
gentlemen from whom the conned of twelve was to be chosen, 
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for the government of the kingdom. But he never was 
hearty in the cause of the congregation, and toek the first 
of deserting them. 

On the death of the young queen’s husband, F IL. of 
France, when the Estates had resolved to send Lord 
James Stuart, pricr of &&. Andrews, the natural brother of 
the queen, to present an address to her majesty, Huntly and 
the other popish nobles met secretly and despatched Lesley, 
then official of Aberdeen, and afterwards bishop of Ross, to 
explain their views to Mary, and to offer their service and 
allegiance. He was one of the seven leading men in Soot- 
land to whom a commussion was transmitted from Mary, 
directing them to summon a parliament, and on her return to 
Rootland in 1561, the great seal was redelivered to him 
Between Huntly and the lord James Stuart an inveterate 

had early begun to be manifested. On one occa- 
sion Huntly had boasted that if the queen commanded him 
he Would set up the mass in three alures, when Lord James 
answered that it was past his power to do #0, and so he 
should find the first moment he attempted it. Lord 
James, named by the queen earl of Mar in February 
1562, preferred the title of earl of Morav, by which 
he ix known in history Huntly, who had previously borne 
the title, and held the estates, in consequence became 
lus implacable foe. Another cause of enmity was the op- 
position which Morny made to a project of mamage be- 
tween Huntly’s third son, Sir John Gordon, and the queen, 
that had been proposed by her French relatives of the house 
of Gules, with the view of encouraging him to undertake the 
attempt of restoring the popiah religion in Scotland. Upon 
this young man, Sir John Gordon, Alexander Ogilvy of Ogil- 
vy had, in 1545, settled the estates of Findlater and Desk- 
ford in Banffshire, to him and bin hears male, whom fuhng, 
to his brothers, Wilham, James, and Adam, they taking the 
name of Omiry This nettlement occamoned a violent feud 
between the Gordons and the Ogivies, and on 27th June 
1562, a street encounter took place between them at Edin- 
burgh, when Lord Ogilvy was dangerously wounded by Sir 
John. The latter was, In consequence, committed to prison, 
but made his escape 

On an excursion to the northern part of her kingdom, 
Mary was met at Aberdeen, in August 1562, by the countess 
of Huntly, who interceded for her non, but the queen declared 
that he must first return to prison before she could extend to 
him her clemency The countess begged that the castle of 
Stirling might be assigned as Ins place of imprisonment. 
The queen consented, and Lord Glammis was appointed to 
conduct him thither, but when near Glammis castle, Sir John 
left his escort and hastened back to the north The queen 
had intended to go to Huntly’s house of Strathbogie, to 
which she had been invited, but wan met on her way thither, 
by the earl, who earnestly besought her to pardon his son 
She continued, however, inexorable, and being suspicious of 
his designs, determined, instead of going to Strathbojne, to 
proceed onward to the castle of Inverness. By this depar- 
ture from her original intention, a plan which Huntly had 
formed for cutting off Moray, Morton, and Maitland of Leth- 
ington, was frustrated. At Inverness, the qneen was reflised 
admittance to the castle by the deputy-governor, a depen- 
dent of Huntly The force of the country beng raised, the 
castle was besieged, and taken, and the deputy-gorernor 
hanged Although informed that Huntly watched to inter- 
cent her in the woods on the hanks of the Spey, Mary crossed 
that mver without seeing him, and returned at the head of 
8,000 men to Aberdeen There the countess of Huntly re- 
quested another audience of the oneen, which was denied to 
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her, and a proclamation was issned, commanding all who 
could bear arms in the surrounding districts to attend her 
majesty Believing his ruin to be contemplated, Huntly re- 
solved upon seizing the queen's person and putting an end to 
the influence of the earl of Moray After fortifying the ese- 
fles of Findlater, Auchindoun, and Strathbogie, he assembled 
hia vassals, to the number of 1,500 men, and commenced his 
march to Aberdeen. As he advanced, his force melted gra- 
dually away, and with scarce 500 men he found himesif at- 
tacked by the queen's army, under the earls of Moray, Mor- 
ton, and Athol, at a place called Oorrichie, on the east side 
of the hill of Fare, 14 rmies west of Aberdeen. Being driven 
from his position on the hill into a low marshy level, he was 
there set upon by the spearmen of the earl of Moray, and 
completely defeated. From his corpulence and the weight of 
hw armour, be was trampled to death in the pursuit, October 
28,1562 Two of his sons, Sir John Gordon, and Adam 
Gordon, were among the The latter was pardoned 
on acoount of his youth, being only eighteen years of age, 
but his brother, Sir John, was beheaded on 81st October, 
much pitied by the spectators. As he had aspired to the 
hand of the queen, she was compelled, by the earl of Moray, 
to witness his going to execution, where he was cruelly man- 
gled by an unskilful executioner Before his death he con 
fussed his treasonable designs, and laid the blame of them on 
lus father The earl’s body, after having been embowelled, 
was conveyed to Edinburgh, and in accordance with an old 
feudal custom, kept unburied till parliament met, 2d Novem- 
ber 1562, when an mdictment having been exhibited against 
him, he was convicted of ligh treason, and hus estates and 
honours forfeited to the crown 

By his countess, Elizabeth, eldest daughter of Robert Lord 
Keith, son and heir-apparent of Willian third earl Manschal, 
he had nine sons and three daughters, namely, 1. Alexander 
Lord Gordon, who married Lady Margaret Hamilton, second 
daughter of the duke of Chatelherault, and died, without 
sue, before 11th August 1558 2 George, fifth earl 8. 
Sir John Gordon, abore mentioned. 4 William, who, ac- 
cording to Gordon's History, was designed bishop of Aber- 
deen, and who died at Pans in the college of Bons Enfans 
before 1567 5 James, a Jesuit, who died at Paris in 1620 
6. Sir Adam of Auchindoun, pardoned by Mary, who, in a 
feud with the Forbeses, burnt down the old castle of Corgurff 
in Strathdon in 1551, when twenty-seven persons, among 
whom were the wife and children of Alexander Forbes, per- 
ished in the flames. Subsequently a meeting for reconciliation 
took place between a select number of the heads of the two 
houses in the hall of the old castle of Dramminor The dif- 
ferences wore made up, and the parties sat down to dinner, 
when mistaking a gesture of their clucf, the Forbeses slew a 
number of the unsuspecting Gordons. The chiefs looked at 
each other in silent consternation At length Forbes sasd, 
‘' This is a ead tragedy we little expected, but what is done, 
cannot be undone, and the blood that now flows on the floor 
of Dramminor will just help to sloaken the auld fire of Cor- 
garfl” (See Poken's Tradstionary Stories of Old Famshes.) 
Sir Adam took arms in the queen's cause, winch he long up- 
held in the north In 1571, several parties were sent against 
him, but he defeated the king’s adherents in repeated 
actions. He died at Paris nm 1580 7 Sir Patrick, of 
Auchindoun and Gartly, killed at the battle of Glenlivet 8d 
October 1594, without insue. 8. Robert, killed accidentally, 
25th Apri] 1872, by one of his men, when cleaning his gun 
9 Thomas. Lady Elisabeth Gordon, the eldest daughter, 
became, by marriage countess of Athol. Lady Jean, the 
second daughter, was thrice married first, on 32d February 
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1566, to the fourth earl of Bothwell, but their marriages was 
annulled in May 1567, to enable Bothwell to espouse Queen 
Mary; escondly, 18th December 1578, to Alexander, elev- 
enth earl of Sutherland, with jesue , and, Sdly, to Alexander 
Ogilvy of Boyne. She died in 1639, aged 84. Lady Marga- 
ret, the youngest daughter, married John eighth Lord Forbes. 
George, fifth earl of Huntly, the eldest surviving son, had, 
with other one of the office of sheriff of the county 
of Inverness and keeper of the castle thereof, on lis father's 
@th August 1556. He had marned Lady Anne 
Hamilton, third danghter of the second earl of Arran, duke 
of Chatelherault, the sister of his brother's widow, Lady Gor- 
don, and after the defeat at Cornchie, he fled for protection 
to his father-in-law, at Hamilton, but the queen requiring 
him to be delivered up, he was, on assurance of his life made 
to the duke, sent to Edinburgh, whence he was commutted 
prisoner to the castle of Dunbar Being convicted of treason, 
February 8, 1568, he was sentenced to be executed, but was 
remitted back to Dunbar till the queen’s pleasure should be 
known An order for his execution, surreptitiously obtained 
from the queen, was sent to the governor of Dunbar castle, 
who communicated 1t to Huntly He received it with calm- 
ness, but declared that he had every confidence in the assur- 
ance made by her majesty that his hfe would be saved if his 
enemies, resolved upon his destruction, had not prevailed 
with her against him The governor rode immediately to 
Holyrood, and requesting an audience of the queen, informed 
her that her ‘‘ commands had been complied with” ‘ What 
commands?” asked her majesty m surprise. “The execu- 
tion of the earl of Huntly,” replied the governor ‘] gave 
no such commands,” exclalmed her majesty, ‘and did not 
intend that his hfe should be taken” The governor then 


informed her majeaty that, relying on her assurance of hus 


life, he had not fulfilled the order sent to hin Huntly was 
immediately set at liberty, and reatored to the queen's favour 
He was in the palace of Hulvrood at the time of Riszio’s 
murder, 10th March, 1565, and with the earl of Rothwell he 
contrived to escape from it, when in posseasion of the conspi- 
raturs. When Mary fled from the pulace with Darnley, 
Huntly with other nobles joined her at Dunbar, and on the 
20th of the anme month (March 1565), on the forfeiture of 
the earl of Morton, he was appointed Ingh-chancellor of Scot- 
land, although his forfeiture was not thon reversed He was 
one of the lords who proposed to the queen to obtain a divorce 
from Darnley, and when she retracted her consent, he, with 
Argyle, Lethington, and Sir James Balfour, mgned the band 
or agreement fur Ins murder On the perpotration of that 
erme in February 1567, he joined Bothwell in jus bedcham- 
ber in the palace, whither he had immediately retreated, and 
these two noblemen, with others belonging to the court, were 
the first to acquaint the queen with the dreadful fute of her 
husband. Soon after, Huntly was among the nobles of the 
court who accompanied the queen to the seat of Lord Seton 
near Dunbar At this time he fully shared the confidence of 
the unhappy Mary Tytler, (Zits. of Scotland, vol vii p. 
91,) quoting a manuscript letter in the State Paper office, 
says that scarce twe weeks after her husband's death, the 
court at Seton was ocoupled in gay amusements. Mary and 
Bothwell would shoot at the butts against Huntly and Seton, 
and on one occasion, after winning the match, they forced 
these lords to pay the forfeit in the shape of a dinner at Tra- 
nent. In the parliament following the acquittal of Bothwell, 
Huntly's attainder was reversed, and his estates and hononrs 
restored, April 19th, 1567 

The same year, he was one of the nobles who signed the 
bond recommending Bothwell, thongh married to his mster, 
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as « husband to the queen. He was in the royal cavalcade, 
when surprised by Bothwell st Almond bridge, six miles 
from and carried to Dunbar castle. On Lething 
ton joining the confederacy against Bothwell, Huntly and the 
latter resolved upon his death, whea Mary threw herself be- 
tween them, and declared that if a hair of his head perished, 
it should be at the peril of their life and lands. He now be- 
gan to correspond with the queen's enemies, and when the 
party against Bothwell became too strong to be withstood, he 
signed the bond to support the authority of the young king, 
James V1 He carried the sceptre at the first parliament of 
the regent Moray, 5th December, 1567, in whieh he was cho- 
sen one of the committes of the lords of the articles. At this 
time he was courted by the regent, who held out a prospect 
to him of giving his daughter to hus eon in marriage. In the 
following May, on the escape of Queen Mary from Lochleven, 
he joined the association in her favour at hamilton, and went 
north to raime forces for her service. After the defeat at 
Langside be lost lus offico of chancellor He and Argyle 
and the Hamultons held a convention at Largs on July 28th, 
when they resolved to let loose the borderers upon England 
They also wrote to the duke of Alva, requesting his asmust- 
ance. Huntly and Argyle kept the field at the head of a 
large force, and having completely reduced the northern and 
western parts of the kingdom, they were upon the point of 
marching southward when they received letters from Queen 
Mary, then a captive in England, commanding them to dw- 
band ther forces, as Queen Fhiaabeth would compel the re- 
gent to demst from hostilities ugainut them. Soun after she 
issued a commission appointing the duke of Chatelherault 
and the carls of Argyle and Huntly her heutenanta, but 10 
Mav 1569, they submitted to the regent Moray After the 
murder of that nobleman in 1570, Mary invested Huntly 
with the office of lieutonant-goneral, and for somo time ho 
remained at Aberdeen, concentrating the strength of the 
north He and the leadors of the queen's party were pro- 
claimed traitors by the new regent Lennox. At page 29 of 
‘ Bannatyne's Journal’ will be found a letter frum Huntly to 
the duke of Chatelherault, dated Aberdeen, 7th August 1570, 
relative to some enterprise concerted between the queen's 
fnends, which Bannatyno thinks could be nothing else than 
the apprehension and destruction of the king's person, but 
which was more hkely to huve been intended against Lennox 
Iimself Having commenced lus march southward with all his 
forces, he was attacked xt Brechin by Lennox, and defeated, 
the regent having stormed Brechin castle, and hung up 84 of 
the garrigon 

At a parhament held at Starling in 1571, an act of forfeit- 
ure was paxacd against Huntly and bis brother, Sir Adan 
Gordon, one of Queen Mary's most determined adherenta, the 
Hamiltona, Kirkaldy of Grange, and various others. He was 
one of the leaders of the force sont by Kirkaldy against the 
regent at Stirling on 8d September of that year, when [en- 
nox was sian Captain Calder, who commstted the derd, 
declared, previous to his execution, that before reaching Stir- 
Img, be had received orders both from Huntly and Lord 
Claud Hamilton, to shoot both the regent and the ear] of 
Morton in revenge for the death of the archiliwhop of St. An- 
drews. On being clected regent, Morton set on fuot a treaty 
of peace with Chatelherault, Huntly, and other leaders of the 
queen's party, aud an agreement was signed at Perth, 28d 
February 1578, whereby the king's anthonty was recognised 
hy them, and the regent bound himself to get the act of at- 
tunder against them repealed and their lands restored. Ina 
parliament which met soon after, this was accordingly done 
Huntly retired to the north, and died at Strathbogie in May 
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1576. A detail of the droumstances attending his denth, | preach to that place Huntly found the enstle too well fortified 
which was very sudden, is appended to ‘ Bannatyne’s Jour- | to be attacked. fe accordingly disbanded his men, $éth 
nal,’ page 488, ed. 1806, edited by Sir Jokn Grabam Dalyell. | November 1500, and retarned home. In the following year, 
It appears from this that he was never in better her,db and | when the tarbulent earl of Bothwell made an attack en the 
spirits than en the morning of his death. After hunting for | palace of Holyrood, under cloud of night, with the view of 
some time, and killing “thrie hairis and ane tod,” (three | esising the chancellor Maitland, and was forced to flee to the 
hares and s foz,) he returned home to dinner, and in the af- | nerth, to escape the vengeance of the king, Huntly, who had 
ternoon, while playing at football, he fell down in 2 severe | become reconciled to Maitland, was sent, with the duke of 
attack of sickness, and being carried to his bed, died about | Lennox, in pursuit of him, but he escaped their hands, Hav- 
neven o'clock the eame evening, his last words being ‘' Look, | ing received letters of fire and sword against Bothwell and 
look, look!" The account concindes with viewing the earl's | his followers, Huntly availed himself of these to gratify his 
death, under the ciroumstances in which {¢ took place, as a | own private revenge against the earl of Moray Under pre- 
judgment from God for his participation in the murder of | tence that the latter had harboured Bothwell in his enstle of 
Darnley, and the slanghter of the regent Lennox at Stirling, Fife, he surrounded that place with a strong 
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and “also,” adds the writer, “of the first regentis murther, | force, and to the ground. The unfortunate eari fled 
whairof experience telches me some part.” Referring to the | towards the shore, intending to cross the Forth in a boat, but 
five who were in the conspiracy against the king, he says, | was overtaken by Sir Thomas Gordon of Cluny and Gordon 
“Four is past with small provisione, to wit, the secretare, | of Gight, and slain (ese Momay, earl of). Huntly imme- 
Argyle, Bothuell, and last of all Huntlie. I hoip in God the John Gordon of Buckie, who was master 
fyft sall die mair perfitehe ;” meaning Morton, who was after- | of the king’s household, to Edinburgh, to lay a statement of 
wards beheaded for being ‘art and part” in the murder of | the affair before the king. The clergy straightway denounced 
the king. By his countess, a daughter of the duke of | Huntly as a murderer, and a tumult having, in 
Hamilton, the earl of Huntly had a son, George, sixth earl, | taken place at Edinburgh, the king was obliged to cancel the 
and a danghter, Lady Jean, countess of Caithness. commission he had granted to him. Captain John Gorden 
George, sixth earl and first marquis of Huntly, succeeded | brother of Gordon of Gight, although mortally wounded, hav- 
his father, when a minor At first he possessed the favour | ing been taken prisoner, was tried before a jury, condemned, 
of the king, by whom he was personally liked He was a | and executed Huntly himself was summoned to stand his 
zealous Roman Catholic, and in 1588, about the time of the | trisl. Assured by a private letter from the king, in which he 
Armada, he entered into a correspondence with Spain Oon- | says, “ Alwise, [ sall remaine constant. When ye come 
sidering himself in danger from the protestant party, in the | heere, come not by the ferreis, and if yee doe, accompante 
following year he raised the standard of rebellion in the north, | yourself, as ye respect. your owne preservatioune,” he surren- 
and the king having marched against him, he and his asso- | dered at Edinburgh, and was committed a pnaoner to the 
clates surrendered. On being bronght to trial, they were | castle of Blackness, 12th March 1591 On giving security, 
found guilty of repeated acta of treason, but the king would | however, that he would appear and take his trial when called 
not allow sentence to be pronounced against them After x | upon, he was discharged on the 20th of the same month. 
few months’ confinement, James took occasion, among the | The following year the earls of Argyle and Athol, and the 
publie rejoicings on account of his marnage, to set them at | lairds of Grant and Mackintosh having ravaged his lands in 
Hiberty The earl now retired to his possessions in the north, | the north, on account of the slaughter of the earl of Moray, 
and one of his first measures was to erect a castle at Ruth- | Huntly, after his return home, was engnged in various con- 
ven in Badenoch, in the neighbourhood of his hunting forests. | tests with the Grants and Mackintoshea, for the purpose of 
This gave great offence to Mackintosh, the chief of the clan | keeping them m due order and subjection, frequently laying 
Chattan, and his people, as they conceived that the object of | waste their possessions, and carrying off large booty from 
its erection was to overawe the clan He was afterwards in- | them But he had no sooner subdued his enemies in the 
volved in a diapute with the Grants. In consequence of | north than, in consequence of some letters having been inter- 
anme outrages committed by John Grant, the tator of Bal- | cepted on Mr George Ker, of the Newbottle family, when 
Hndalloch, that person and such of the Grants as should har- | about to sail for the continent, he found himself accused of 
bour or assist him, were declared ontlaws and rebels, and a | having renewed his treasonable correspondence with Spain, and = [| 
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besieged the house of Ballindalloch, which he took by force | king and his council appear to have been convinced of ther 
@d November 1590, but the tutor effected his escape. Sir | innocence, but being importuned by the ministers to prose- 
John Cainpbell of Calder, a tool of the chancellor Maitland, | cnte them, James yielding to necessity, and to the intrigues 
1} who had plotted the destruction of the earl and the laird of | of Queen Elizabeth, summoned them to St. Andrews on 5th 
Grant, now Jeined in the conspiracy against him, and stirred | February 1598. On their refusal to obey the citation, they 
up the clan Chattan, and Mackintosh their clnef, to aid the | were, with Sir Patrick Gordon of Auchindoun, denounced 
Grants. They also persuaded the earls of Athol and Moray, | rebelu on the 8th of February, and summoned to appear in 
the latter a young nobleman of handsome appearance and | parliament on the 2d June. It Is stated in Calderwood's 
great promise, popularly called “ the bonny earl of Moray,” | History (vol v p. 219), that at a convention of the nobility, 
| to nasiat them against Huntly Entering Radenooh, the earl | held in the beginning of May, “the king sought a whinger te 
| gammoned bis vassals, and proclaimed and denounced the | throw at William Murray, for compairing Huntlie to Both- || 
tutor and hia abettors as rebels and traitors. The earls and | well in wickedness.” Qn the 17th October Huntlv, Angna, 
others opposed to him met at Forres, to consult on the best | and Errol appeared mm presence of the king, and offered to 
means of defending themecives, but the eudden advance of | submit to a legal trial, for which a day was fixed, but on 
Huntly to that town struck them with terror, and the whole | 26th November, it was finally agreed that they shonld be ex- 
party assembled, with the exception of the earl of Moray | empted from prosecution, and that before lst February 1594, 


| left Forres in great haste, and fled to Tarnoway On his ap- a 
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or lenve the kingdom. At a parliament held in the end of 
May 1594, the three earls were attainted without trial, and 
their arms torn in presence of the Estates of the realm. 

A Spanish chip, which had landed at Aberdeen, having 
been aslzed by the citinens, the earls of Angus and Errol 
with others arrived in that city with about 160 spearmen, 
and threatened, if the crew, who had been made prisoners, 
were net liberaged, they would burn the town. On the arri- 
val of Huntly soon after, with a larger forca, the citizens 
were obliged to give the men up. An army, amounting to 
about 7,000 men, commanded by the earl of Argyle, a youth 
of 19 years of age, was now sent against Huntly and Errol, 
who collected their forces to the amount of about 1,500 men, 
mostly horsemen. They met at Glenlivet, in Banffshire, 
where the royal army was totally routed, 8d October 1594 
On Hontly’s aide, about 14 gentlemen were slain, including 
Sir Patrick Gordon of Auchindoun and the laird of Gight 
The earl of Errol and a considerable number of persons were 
wounded. At the conclusion of the battle the oonqnerors 
returned thanks to God on the field for the victory Among 
the trophies found in the field was the ensign belonging to 
the earl of Argyle, which was carried, with other spoils, to 
Strathbogie. James now advanced aguinst them in person, 
when Huntly and his fends retired into Sutherland for a 
time. Soon after his return, he was accuned of a new con- 
spiracy with the earls of Angus, Errol, Bothwell, and Cath- 
ness, the object of which was said to be the imprisonment of 
the king, the crowning of the young prince, and the appomt- 
ment of Huntly, Errol, and Angus, as regents of the king- 
dom, bnt on the ‘band’ betwixt the traitorous lords being 
delivered up, it turned out that it related to some compensa- 
tion being offered to the young earl of Moray, then a minor, 
for the alaughter of his father The king promised to par- 
don Huntly, if he would deliver Bothwell, but he refused to 
betray him = Huntly and Errol afterwards had a meeting at 
Aberdeen with the duke of Lennox, tho king's lheutenant in 
the north, when they agreed tu leave the kingdom, dunng Ins 
Majesty's pleasure In his absence, his countess made some 
offers to the synod of Moray in her husband's name, and va- 
rious efforts were made by his friends to procure his recall, 
which gave great alarm to the church an their proceedings, 
recorded m Calderwood's History, testify 

After spending uxteen months in travelling through Ger- 
many and Flanders, Huntly returned to Scotland, and wus 
received by the king at Falkland 18th August 1596. He 
arrived in Edinburgh on the 6th of the following December, 
and he and the earls of Angus and Errol were restored to 
their former honours and estates by the parliament held at 
Edinburgh, the 12th of that month On this occasion Hunt- 
Iv bore the sword from the parliament house to the palace of 
Holyrood. He had a grant of the dissolved abbacy of Dun- 
fermline, was appointed lord-heutenant of the north, and, on 
the baptism of the princess Margaret, a daughter of King 
dames, who ded young, in teatunony of the king's regard for 
him, he was created marquis of Huntly, by patent, dated 
17th April, 1599 At this time he was in Ingh favour at 
court, and Calderwood, under date 1600, says that he and 
the king ‘‘ passed over the time with drinking and waught- 
ing” (Hestory, vol. vi p. 100). To wanght, in the Scots 
language means to quaff, to drink in large draughts. On the 
28d February 1608, after great pains taken by the king, the 
earls of Huntly, Moray, and Argyle were reconciled 

Having made no secret of his attachment to the Church of 
Rome, notwithstanding that several ministers had at vanous 
times been sent by the General Assembly to remain with 
tui and resolve Ins doubts, the marquis, in 1606, was ac 
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cused of encouraging the Roman Ontholics, and thereby occa- 
sloning « great defection from the reformed doctrines. At a 
convention held at Linlithgow on 10th December of that 
year, he was ordered to confine himeslf with his countess and 
children at Aberdeen. He was summoned before the General 
Assembly, which met at Linlithgow July 1606, and not obsy- 
ing the citation, sentence of excommunication waa, by the 
mouth of Mr James Law, bishop of Orkney, moderator of 
the Assembly, solemnly pronounced him. After 
which, the earl of Dunbar, his majesty’s commissioner, as- 
sured the Assembly that forty days after the sentence the 
civil sword should strike, without mercy, him and his. From 
the civil of the act he was able to protect him- 
self, by living in his fastnesses, and among his vassals in the 
north. In 1609 he was committed to Stirling castle, but 
liberated in December 1610, on his engaging to subscribe the 
confeamon of faith, and make natlefaction to the church He 
now began to show what was called ‘open insolencee,” by 
directing his officers to prohibit hus tenants from attending 
the Established church. For this he was in 1616 cited be- 
fore the oMurt of high commission. On the 12th of Jane, he 
appeared before the commission, and on hus refusal to sub- 
scribe the confession of faith, or to give any kind of satisfac- 
tion, he was committed prisoner to the castle of Edinburgh, 
but on the 18th of the same month, the lurd-chanceller set 
him at hberty on hu own warrant. Having previously re- 
celved the king's permission to go to London to court, he 
now began his journey At Huntingdon, he met Mr Patrick 
Hamilton, on his way to Scotland, with a letter from the 
king to the council, sharply rebuking them for releasing bin, 
m contempt of the court of high commission The marquis 
persuaded Hamilton to retarn and inform the king that he 
had come up with the intention of giving his majesty full axt- 
iwfaction in all pointa, and to entreat permission to appear at 
court. The king, pleased with his offer to make satasfaction, 
authorised him to proceed He wan absolved from the scn- 
tence of excommunication by the archbishop of Canterbury 
at ambeth, with the consent of the bishop of Caithness, who 
was then in London, 7th July 1616, after which he received 
the communion The news of this created « great sensation 
in Scotland, bemg conmdered a practical revival of the old 
clam of supremacy which the archbishop of York had an- 
uently set up, but which had always been successfully rv- 
wxted On the 12th July the archbishop of St. Androws 
(Spottiswood) noticed it in his sermon in St. Giles’ church, 
Fdinburgh, and said that the king had promimed that “the 
hike should not fall out hereafter” ((Calderwood's History, 
vol. vi p. 219) He also wrote a long letter of remonstrance 
to the king, and James in lis anawer justified the absolution 

The archbishop of Canterbury, at the kings desire, also ad- 
dressed un epistle to lim on the subject. These letters gave 
the Scots clergy great satufaction, and on the marquis’ re- 
turn to Scotland, it was resolved that he should present a 
supplication to the Genern! Assembly, which was to meet at 
Aberdeen, 18th August of that year (1616), acknowledging 
lis offence, promuing to continue in the profesmun of the 
truth, and to educate lus cluidren therein, and that thereupon 
he should be of new absolved, according to the form used in 
the Church of Scotland This was, accordingly, very solemn- 
ly done by the archbishop of St. Andrews, on the first day of 
the assembly, and the marquis made oath that be would 
truly confonn to the Established church, and subscribed the 
confession of faith 

Although he had become reconciled to the earl of Moray, 
the son of “the bonnie earl,” and in token thereof had given 


lum hwy eldest daughter in marnage, he was obliged, in 1630 | 
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by Charles I. to give up to him, fer £5,000, the heritable 
of Aberdeen and Inverness, Moray having de- 
clared to the king that the marquis of Huntly was so great a 
man, of such friendships and power, that none could dive be- 
aide him, unless he and his posterity were deprived of these 
offices. The same year, the viscount Melgum (sos Mui- 
Gum, viscount) second son of the marquis, being burnt to 
death in the house of Frendraught, the Gordons repeatedly 
plundered the lands of Orichton of Frendraught, and 
threatened to take his life, (see page 271 of this volume). 
The marguis, convineed that the burning was wilful, made 
many unsuccessful attempts to discover the incendlaries, and 
in 1688, intended to pay a personal visit to King Oharies on 
his arrival in Edinburgh that year, to request nm to order 
an investigation into all the ciroumstances, bat being taken 
ill on the journey, he sent forward his marchioness and the 
widowed Lady Aboyne, both in deep mourning, to lay a state- 
ment of the case before the king, who promised to see justice 
done. Soon after, John Meldrum of Redhill, was tried on a 
charge of being concerned in the fire, and being found gulty, 
was hanged and quartered at Edinburgh. é 
The confederacy against Frendraught having become very 
formidable, the lords of the privy couucil subsequently wrote 
to the marquis, desiring him to prevent those of his surname 
from plundering his lands, as they held him responsible for 
all such disorders carmed on by the Gordons. The marquis 
returned for answer, that as the aggressors were neither his 
tenants nor his servants, he could in no shape be answerable 
for them, that he had neither countenanced nor incited them, 
and that he had no warrant to pursue or prosecute them 
Frendranght himself, convinced that the ravages committed 
on his property were done with the concurrence of the marquis, 
went to Edinburgh, and entered a complaint against him to 
the privy council, to whom the king also wrote, desiring them 
to adopt measures for suppressing the outrages complamed 
of They accordingly cited the marquis, in the beginning of 
1035, to appear befure them, and on lus proceeding to Edm- 
burgh, in comphance with this citation, he was commanded 
to remain there till the matter was investigated. Several 
persons of the name of Gordon were committed to prison, and 
the marquis, although nothing could be proved against him, 
was obliged to find caution for all persons of that surname 
within his bounds, that they should keep the peace, and also 
that he should present the rebels, as the pillagers wero called, 
at Edinburgh, or make thom leave the kingdom On his re- 
turn to the north, most of the guilty partes fled to Flanders, 
but about twelve were apprehended by the marquis, and sent 
to Edinburgh, where two af them were executed. The mar- 
quis was subsequently accused, by Adam Gordon, second son 
of Sir Adam Gordon of Park, and one of the principal mng- 
leaders of the consprracy against Frendranght, of having 
instigated him and his associates to commit all the deproda- 
tiows that had taken place, and on his appearance at Edin- 
burgh 15th January 1686, he was confronted with his accusor 
before the committees of the pnvy council, but although he 
“cleared himaelf with great dextentie, beyond admiration,” 
as Gordon of Sallagh oleerves, he was, ‘‘ upon presumption,” 
committed a closs prisoner to the castle of Edmburgh By 
the king's command, however, both he and Gordon of Letter- 
fourie, who had aleo been imprisoned, were released, and the 
king enjoined Sir Robert Gordon, who was related to both 
parties, to bring about a reconciliation between the marquis 
and Frendraught. He accordingly prevailed upon them to 
enter into a submission, by which they agreed to refer all 
differences between them to the arbitrament of friends. The 
marquis, who had retired to his house in the Canongate of 
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Edinburgh, having fallen into a decline, was desirous of re- 
turning north to Strathbogie, and was conveyed, on a bed, in 
his chariot, as far as Dundee, where he died, on 198th June 
1696, in bis 74th year. He was interred in the family vault 
at Elgin, on 80th August following, “ having,” says Spalding, 
(page 48,) “ above his chist a rich morteloath of black velvet, 
wherein was wrought two whyte cromes. He had toreh- 
lights in great nuryber carried be freinds and gentlemen; the 
marques’ son, called Adam, was at his head, the earle of 
Murray on the rigit spaik, the earle of Seaforth on the left 
spaik, the earle of Sutherland on the third spaik, and Sir Ro- 
bert Gordon on the fourth spaik Besyds thir nobles, many 
barrons and gentlemen was there, haveing above three hun- 
dred lighted torches at the Iifting. He is carried to the cast 
port, doun the wynd to the south kirk stile of the colledge 
kirk, in at the south kirk door, and buried in his own isle 
with much murning and lamentation The like forme of 
burriall, with torch hght, was not sein heir thir many dayes 
befor” This author gives the marquis a very high charac- 
ter, which, in many respects, is not borne out by history 
He certainly was a remarkable man for the age in which he 
lved The king had the greatest regard for him, and be- 
stowed on him, in marriage, Lady Henrietta Stewart, eldest 
daughter of bis dearest favounte, Esme, duke of Lennox. 
Being a Roman Catholic, the widowed marchioness was 
obliged to leave Scotland, on account of her religion, m June 
1641, and died in France September 2d, 1642 They hed 
five sons and four daughters. The sons were, 1 George, 
Lord Gordon, and earl of Enste, second marqus. 2. John, 
Viscount Melgum, so created by Charles I in 1627 (see 
Mzzaum, Viscount). 8 Lord Francis, who died in Ger- 
many in 1620 4 Lord Laurence. And 5. Lord Adam of 
Auchindoun The daughters were, 1 Lady Anne, countess of 
Moray 2 Lady Elisabeth, countess of Ianlithgow 8 Lady 
Mary, marchioness of Douglas. And 4 Lady Jean, married 
to Claud, Lord Strabane. 

George, second marquis of Huntly, when Lord Gordon, 
was kept for some time at court in England by King Jamies, 
who took great pains to educate him in the protestant reli- 
gion He was also stvled earl of Ensie. The clan Cameron 
haying, during the years 1612 and 1618, disturbed the peace 
of Lochaber, he raised a force to overawe them, and having 
taken pmsoner their chief, he soon restored that country to 
order In 1618 he was involved in some disputes with Sir 
Lauchian Mackintosh, chief of the clan Chattan, in conse- 
quence ef the latter, who was the vassal of his father, the 
marquis of Huntly, refusing to assist him against the Oam- 
erons, and as Mackintosh had not performed certain services 
for lands held of tho earl and his father, he rased an action 
at law againsthim He also inhibited him from disposing of 
the tithes of Culloden to which the earl had a right, and 
which belonged to Mackintosh Having formerly obtained a 
decree against the latter for the value of the tithes of the 
preceding years, he sent two measengers at arms to distrain 
the corn upon the ground under that warrant. They were, 
however, resisted by Mackintosh’s servants. The earl, in 
consequence, pursued him before the privy council, and got 
him and his servants proclalined rebels. Sir Lanchlan forti- 
fied the caatle of Culloden, and prepared for a stubborn re- 
sistance, but on the approach of the earl, he went off first to 
Edinbargh, and afterwards to England The castle subse- 
quently surrendered to the earl, who returned the keys to the 
uncle of Mackintosh, in whose charge the castle had been 
left. The corn he bestowed on Mackintosh's grandmother, 
who enjoyed the Hferent of the lands of Culloden as her join- 
ture. Having other claims against the turbulent chief, be 
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eted him before the lords of council and session, and failing 
t¢ appear, Mackintosh was again denounced rebel, and ont- 
lawed for disobedience. Being then at court, he complained 
to the king, and the earl in consequence posted up to London 
and laid before his majesty a true statement of matters. Sir 
Lanchlan was thereupon sent to Scotland, and committed to 
the enstle of Edinburgh, until he should give the earl full 
satisfaction. In 1619, he and the laird of Grant, who had 
encouraged and assisted him in his proceedings, became reo- 
onciled to the earl, but there were afterwards many dissen- 
sions between them. In 1622 the earl received a commiasion 
from the privy council to proceed against the earl of Caith- 
ness, but in consequence of a message from court to go to 
France on some affairs of state, he left for that country mn 
1628, accompanied by a party of young gentlemen In 1624 
he had a company of the gens d’armes in the French ser- 
vice. He was created viscount ef Aboyne 20th April 1682, 
with remainder, after his death, or succession to his father, to 
hia second son James and his heirs male. On the death of 
his father in 1686, he was in France, but arnved in Scotland 
in Ootober of that year In 1689, after Charies I had roused 
the spirit of the nation, by his rash and ill-judged attempt to 
introduce episcopacy into Scotland, the marquis of Huntly 
having received a commismon from him as his lieutenant m 
the north, raised the royal standard, and took possession of 
Aberdeen in name of the king. Being informed that a meet- 
ing of Covenanters was to be held at Turnff on February 14 
he resolved to disperse them, and wrote letters to his chief 
dependents, requiring them to meet him at Turnff the same 
day Onegf these letters fell into the hands of the earl of 
Montrose, then on the aide of the Oovenanters, who, at the 
head of 800 men, crossed the range of hills called the Grange- 
bean, and marched into Turnff on the mormng of the dav 
appointed. When Huntly and bis party, amounting to 2,100 
men, arrived, finding Montrose ulready there, he ordered his 
men to disperse, without offoring an attack, on the pretence 
that his commmuassion of lieutenancy only authorised him to 
act on the defensive (Spaldmg, vol 1 p 94). On the ap- 
pruach of Montrose to Aberdeen, the marquis abandonod the 
town, which the former entered without oppoartion on 80th 
March Spalding (vol i 108), after describing their entry, 
says, ‘Here it is to be notted, that few or none of this haill 
army wanted ane blew ribbin hung about his craig, doun un- 
der his left arme, which they called the ‘Covenanters’ Rib- 
hin.’ But the Lord Gordon, and some other of the marqueas’ 
Lalrnes and familie, had ane ribbin, when he was dwelling in 
the toun, of ane reid flesh cullor, which they wore in their 
hatts, and called it ‘The Rovall Ribbin,’ as a signe of their 
love and loyaltie to the king In despyte and dermon thereof 
this blew nbbin wan worne, and called the ‘Covenanters 
Ribbin,’ be the hail] souldiers of the army, and would not 
hear of the ‘ Royall Ribbm,’ such was their pryde and malico.” 
The advance of Montrose to Inverury, where he pitched 
his camp, alarmed Huntly, who despatched Robert Gordon of 
Straloch, and Dr Gordon, a phymoin of Aberdeen, to his 
opponent, to request an interview, which the latter agreed to. 
At an adjourned conference on the 5th April, the marquis 
agreed to subscribe the Covenant, with his fnends, tenants, 
and servants. After this arrangement the marquis returned 
to Strathbogie, where, m a few days, he received a message 
from Montrose to repair to Aberdeen, with his two sons, the 
Lord Gordon and the Viscount Aboyne. On the 11th April, 
at a council of the pnncipal officers of Montrose’s army, it 
was resolved to arrest the marquis and his eldest son, Lord 
Gordon. To do away, however, with any appearance of 
treachery, Montrose invited him and his two sons to supper, 
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when he hinted the expediency of resigning his commission of 
lentenancy This the marquis agreed to, and also, at Mon- 
trose's suggestion, wrote a letter to the king in favour of the 
Covenanters. That same night sentinels were placed around 
his lodgmg. Next morning, Montrose demanded from him 
a contribution for liquidating a loan of 200,000 merka, which 
the Covenanters had borrowed from Sir William Dick, a rich 
merchant of Edinburgh. With this demand the marquis de- 
clined to comply, as he was not concerned in borrowing the 
money Montrose then requested hin to take steps to ap- 
prebend Jaines Grant, and sume others, who had opposed the 
Covenanters in the Highlands. Huntly objected that, having 
resigned his commmuon, he had no longer power to act. 
Montrose, finally, reqmred the marquis to reconolle himself 
to Crichton, the laird of Frendraught, (see page 524,) but 
this ho postively refused to do Then changing his tone, 
Montrose thus addressed him ‘ My lord, seeing we are all 
now fnends, will yon go south to Edinburgh with us?” 
Huntly answered that he could not, an he was just going to 
Strathbome. “\ our lordship,” rejoined Montrose, “ will do 
well to go with us.” © My lord,” said Huntly, “I came here 
to this town upon assurance that I should come and go at my 
own pleasare, without inolestntion or inquietude, and now I 
see why my lodging was guarded, and that ye mean to take 
me to Edinburgh, whether I will or not. This conduct, on 
your part, seems to me to be neither fair nor honourable.” 
He added, ‘My lord, give me back the bond winch I gave 
you at Inverury, and you shall have an answer” Montrose 
thereupon delivered the bond to hun Huntly then inquired, 
“Whether he would take him to the south an a captive, or 
willingly of his own mind?” “Muke your choice,” sald 
Montrose“ Then,” observed the marquis, “I will not go as 
a captive, but as a volunteer" Viscount Aboyne, his seoond 
aon, was allowed to return to Strathbogie, but the marquis 
and Lord Gordon were conveyed to Edinburgh, where they 
were committed close prisoners to the castle They were, 
however, soon after sct at ‘iberty, in accordance with the 
seventh article of the treaty of Berwick, 20th June of the 
same year 

In Apnl 1644, the marquis received a new commission 
from the king, to be his mayesty’s licutenant-general in the 
north, and having collected a considerable body of horre and 
foot, he proceeded tu Aberdeen, which he again took posses- 
mon of Qn the approach, however, of the marquis of Ar- 
gyle, with a large force, he retired to Banff, where he dis- 
banded his army, and retreated into Strathnaver, in Suther- 
land, where he remamed inactive fur a year and a half 
When Montrose, who now supported the king's cause, and 
had been appointed lieutenant-general of the kingdom, ur- 
nved in the north, Huntly kept aloof from him, and he never 
could be induced to on-operate with him during the snbse- 
quent struggle in which Montrose was engaged He seoms 
to have considered the lattor’s appointment as trenching on 
his own authority as lieutenant in the north, and he could 
not forget the treatment he had formerly received froin him 
In 1646, with a force of 1,500 foot and 600 horse, he appeare J 
at the gates of Aberdeen, which he stormed in three differ- 
ent places, and a third time tuok powession of that citv, but 
noon returned to Strathbogie 

In December of the same year, when the unfortunate 
Charles bad resolved upon excaping from the Scots army, 
and putting himeelf at the head of such forces as the mar- 
quis of Huntly could raise in the north, he sent Robert Les- 
lie, brother of General David Leslie, with letters and a private 
commission to the marquis, informing him of his intentiona, 
and desinng him to levy what forces he could Hantly 
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nccerdingly collected asme men at Banff, and fortified that 
tows. In the following month a portion of the covenanting 
extny stationed in Aberdeenshire attempted to dislodge him, 
but were obliged to retire with loss. He was excep'al from 
pardon, 4th March 1647, and a reward ef £1,000 offered for 
hie apprebension. On the approach of General David Leslie 
with » eonsiderable fores in April, the marquis fled, with a 
few friends, to the mountains of Lochaber for shelter Leslie 
thereupon reduced all the castles belonging to him in the 
north. After having been pursned by Lisutenant-general 
Middleton through Gienmoriston, Badenoch, and other places, 
the marquis was at length captured by Lieutenant-colone! 
Mensies st Dalnabo, in Strathdon, in December 1647 He 
was taken about midnight, just as he was going to bed. He 
was attended by only ten gentlemen and servanta, who made 
a brave attempt to defend him, in which six of them were 
killed and the rest mortally wounded. On hearing that he 
had ‘been taken prisoner, the whole of lus vassals in the 
neighbourheod, amounting to about 500, with Grant of Car- 
ron at thelr head, flew to arms to rescue lnm Menaies, iu 
consequence, Carried the marquis to the castle of Blairfindie 
in Glenlivet, about four miles from Dalnabo, whence he sent 
a message to his people dissuading them from attempting his 
rescue, for that, now almost worn out with grief and fatigue, 
be could no longer live in hills and dens; and hoped that his 
enemies would not dive things to the worst, but if such was 
the will of Heaven, he could not outlive the and fate he fore- 
sew lus royal master was hkely to undergo, and be the event 
as it would, he doubted not but the just providence of God 
would restore the royal family, and his own along with it. 
(Gordon's Hsstory of the Family of Gordon, vol. n. p. 546.) 
Shortly before the qaptare of the marquis of Huutly, John 
Gordon, of Junernarkie, Gordon, younger of Newton-Gordon, 
and the laird of Harthill, three of his chief friends, had been 
tuken prisoners by Majur-general Midileton, and sent to Kdin- 
burgh, where they were imprisoned The two latter were 
condemned to die by the cuiniittae of estates, and although 
their friends procured a remisuen of the senteuce trum the 
king, they were, notwithstanding, both beheaded at the mar- 
ket cross of Kdinburgh Harthill unffered on the 26th Uctoe 
ber 1647, and Newton-Gordon a few days thereafter 
Besides the gentlemen and servants attending Huntly's person, 
there were some Irish who were quartered in the uffices about 
Dalnabo, where he was taken ‘I'hese were curried prisoners 
by Mensies to Strathbogie, where Middleton then waa, who 
ordered them al) to be shut, a sentence which was cared 
into immediate execution On recelving xovounts of the cap- 
ture of the marquis, the question was debated in the ournmit- 
tee of estates at Edinburgh, whether he sliould be immediately 
executed or reprivved till the inevting of parliament; but al- 
though the Argyle faction, notwithatanding the marquis of 
Argyle withdrew before the vote was tuken, and the cominit- 
tes of the church did everything in their power to procure the 
imamediate execution of Huntly, hw lite was spared till the 


meeting of purliament by a majority of one rote. (Guthry, 


P 

Lf be had joined heartily with Montrose, instead of keeping 
apart frem him, during the onteesl period of that chivalne 
eobleinan's brilliant career, he might have changed the whole 
fortune of the war and of the kingdom. He had not the mag- 
naninity to do this, and bie morbid jealousy of Montrose, und 
resentment for his arrest by him and conveyance to Kdinburgh 
in 1689, ruined the king's cause in Scotland, and brought on 
his own destruction. 

He was carried, under a streng guard of horse, to Leith, 
and, after being kept two days there, delivered up to the magis- 
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trates of Edinbergh, and eonfined in the tolbooth of that clgy. 
For the reward of £1,000 sterling offered fer his apprehen- 
sion, Mensies obtained an order from the comnilittes of Es- 
tates. The king, from his priecu in Carisbrook castle, wrote 
a letter to the earl of Lanark, then in London, entreating 
him to do his best to intercede for him, that his life might be 
spared; but it does not appear that any attention was paid 
to this letter After the execution of the king and the duke 
of Haméiton, the marquis of Huntly, who had been allowed 
to Hie in prison since December 1647, was, by an order of the 
Scots parliament, beheaded at the market cross of Edinburgh, 
on 22d March 1649 Ashe had formerly been excommuni- 
cated, one of the ministers, says the author of the History of 
the Family of Gordon, “asked bim, when brought upon the 
scaffold, if he desired to be absolved from the sentence,” to 
which he replied, ‘‘that as be was not accustomed to give 
ear to falae propheta, he did not wish to be troubled by him.” 
He suffered with great courage, professing his loyalty to the 
last, and declaring that he had chanty to forgive those who 
had voted for his death, although he could not admit that 
he had done anything contrary to the laws. By his wife, 
Lady Anne Campbell, eldest daughter of the seventh ear: of 
Argyle, he had five sons and three daughters. 

‘Lhe eldext son, George, Lord Gordon, “ of singular worth 
and accomplishments,” served in lis youth in Lorrune 
and Alsace, under the mnrquis de la Force, and distin- 
guished himself by his valuar, particularly at the siege of the 
fortified town of Spire, where he was wonnded in the thigh 
In April 1689, for appearing m arms for the king, he and his 
father (see page 525) were committed prisoners@® the castle 
of Edinburgh, but were released in the following June. In 
1648, when his father and Ins brother, Viscount Aboyne, 
stood out against the covenant, lord Gordon adhered to the 
Estates of the kingdom, and in September 1644 he joined the 
ear] of Argyle, his uncle by the mother’s side, on his arrival 
in the north, in pursnit of the marquis of Montrose, then in 
anns for the king. For not interfering to prevent Argyle's 
troops from laying waste the lands of the Gordons in Strath- 
boge and the Ensie, he has been blamed by some wniters. 
Spalding remarks that it was “a wonderful unnatural te in 
the Lord Gordon to suffer his father’s lands and fnends, 
in his own sght, to be thus wreckt and destroyed, m hw fa- 
ther’s absence,” but it 1s probalde that is lordship had not 
the power to interfere effectually Soon after, with three 
troops of horne, he joined the Covenanters, at their rendes- 
vous at the bridge of Dee. On Montrose’s arrival at Elgin, 
in February 1645, after the battle of Inverlochy, in which 
Argyle was defeated, he was joined by Lord Gordon, with 
some of his frends and vassals. He had long been kept un- 
der the control of his uncle, Argyle, and he now took the first 
opportunity to declare for the king. Spalding (vol. ii. p. 298) 
saya, “The Lord Gordon being in the Bog, leaped quickly 
on horse, having Nathaniel Gordon, with some few others, in 
his company, and that same night came to Elgin, saluted 
Montrose, who made him heartily weloome, and soups joy- 
fully together Many marvelled at the Lord Gordon's going 
in after such manner, being upon the country's service, and 
colonel to a foot regiment and to a horse regiment.” In 
Strathbogie, whither Montrose proceeded, Lord Gordon spead- 
ily raised a force among hus father’s vassals, of about 500 foot 
and 160 horse. With these he sconmpanied Montrose to 
Stonehaven, which was burnt, but as the lands in Strathbo- 
gie were exposed to be plundered by the Covenanters, Lord 
Gorden and his brother Lord Lewis Gordon, with the Gordon 
horsemen, returned to defend their father's estates in that 
distmet. He had the command of Montrose’s horsn at the 
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Auldearn, which was fought in the suceseding May, 
the Oovenanters, under Major-general 
Commonly called Hurry, were defeated. It was to 
Gordens from the destruction that ssemed to 
superior force of Urrie that Montrose 
Aberdeenshire, brought on this battle. 
having been sent north in pursuit of Mon- 

took place, on 2d July of the same year 
at A en the river Don, when Lord Gordon, con- 
with Sir Nathanael Gordon, had the command of the 
right wing of Montrose’s army Previous to the battle, ob- 
serving a party of Baillie's troops driving away a large quan- 
tity of cattle which they had collected in Strathbogie and the 
Ensie, he selected a body of horse, with which be attempted 
arescuce, This caused a general engagement, in wh.ch Bail- 
lie was defeated, but the victory on the part of Montrose was 
clouded by the death of Lord Gordon, ‘a very hopeful young 
gentleman, able of mind and body, abont the age of twenty- 
eight years,” (Gordon's Continuation, p. 526). His lordship 
was, unfortunately, shot dead when in the act of pulling 
General Baillie from his horse, having, it is said, promised to 
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young nobleman was killed. ‘There was,” he says, “a gen- 
eral lamentation for the loes of the Lord Gordon, whose death 
seemed to eclipse all the glory of the victory As the report 
spread among the soldiers, every one appeared to be struck 
dumb with the melancholy news, and a universal silence pre- 
vailed for game tame throngh the army However, their grief 
soon burst through all restraint, venting iteelf in the voice of 
lamentation and sorrow When the first transports were 
over, the noldiers exclaimed against heaven and earth for be- 
reaving the king, the kingdom, and themselves, of such an 
excellent young nobleman, and, unmindful of the victory or 
of the plunder, they thronged abont the body of ther dead 
captain, some weeping over his wounds and kissing his iife- 
less Limbs, while others praised his comely appearance even 
in death, and extolled his noble mind, which was enncbed 
with every qualification that could adorn his high birth or 
ample fortune: they even cursed the victory bought at so 
dear a rate. Nothing could have supported the army under 
this immense sorrow but the of Montrose, whose 
anfety gave them joy, and not a little revived their drooping 
spirits. In the meantime he could not command his gnef, 
vit mourned bitterly over the melancholy fate of his only 
and dearest friend, grievously complaining that one who was 
the honour of his nation, the ornament of the Scots nobility, 
and the boldest aseertor of the royal authority in the north, 
had fallen in the flower of Ins youth.” Lord Gordon was 
unmarned. He has obtained a place in Walpole’s Catalogue 
of Royal and Noble Authors (vol. v p. 102, ed. 1806,) for 
having written a few lines ‘On Black Eyes,’ printed in the 
third part of Watson's Collection, 1711 

The marquis’ second son, James, had the title of viscount 
of Aboyne. In 1689 after his father and elder brother, [ord 
Gordon, bad been sent priseners to Edinburgh, be collected 
about 2,000 horse and foot, and for some time watched the 
movements of the Covenanters in the north, but afterwards 
disbanding his army, he went by sea to England, to inform 
the king of the precarious state of his affurs in that part of 
Scotland. Charles conferred on him the commussion of licu- 
tenancy which his father held, and gave him a letter to the 
marquis ef Hamilton, requesting him to afford the viscount 
all the assistance in his pewer in his support of the royal 
cause. From that nobleman, however, he received only a 
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few officers and four “ The king,” says Gerdon 
of Sallagh, (Continuation, p. 403,) “coming to Berwick, and 
business growing to a height, the armies of England and 
Scotland lying near ene ancther, his majesty seut the vis- 
count of Aboyne and Colonel Gua to the marquis of Hamil- 
ton, to receive some foress from him, aad with these foress 
to go to Aberdeen to possess and recover that town, (then in 
the hands of the Oevenanters). The marquis of Hamilton, 
lying at anchor in the Forth, gave them no supply of men, 
but sent them five ships to Aberdeen.” On the visoount's 
arrival in the bay of Aberdeen, the earl of Montrose, who then 
supported the Covenanters, abandoned that city, and has- 
ened into the Mearns, 

On landing, the viscount issned a prohibiting 
the payment of any renta, duties, or other debts to the Cove- 
nanters, and requiring every person to take an cath of allegi- 
ance to his majesty. On the 10th of June, four days after 
hw landing, he advanced upon Kintore with about 2,000 
horse and foot, and compelled the inhabitants of that place to 
subscribe the onth of allegiance. On the 14th he crnased the 
Dee, with the intention of occupying Stonehaven, but was 
attacked by the earl Marischal on the way, and hia forces 
being dispersed, he returned to Aberdeen This affair has — 
been called “the Raid of Stonehaven” After again collect- 
ing his army, he resolved to dispute with Montrose, who had 
advanced to the bridge of Dee, the passage of that river By 
a stratagem, however, the latter succeeded in withdrawing a 
part of Aboyne's forces from the defence of the beidge, and 
thus gained an easy victory When the viscount saw the 
Covenanters in possession of the bridge, he fled in great haste 
towards Strathbogie, and afterwards eacaped by sea to Eng 
land. This battle was fought 19th June 1689 

In 1648, the viscount was summoned before the council, to 
answer for his negotiations with the earl of Antnm, an Insl: 
nobleman who had undertaken to raise a force in Ireland to 
assist Montrose, now created a marquis, in his attempt to re- 
store the king's authonty in Scotland, but not appearing, he 
was forfeited and declared a traitor In April 1644, he at- 
tended Montrose to Scotland, when Dumfries surrendered to 
him, but was obliged, in a few days, to retire with him to 
Carlisle, to avoid being surprised by the Covenanters. On 
the 24th of the eame month, he was excommunicated by the 
Genera) Assembly at Edinburgh. The command of the gar- 
rison of Carlisle was given to his lordship, bat that town 
being clonely bemeged, he and some other noblemen and 
gentlemen contrived to make their escape from it, and imme- 
diately hastened to Scotland to jo Montrose, which he did 
in Menteith in April 1645 Accompanying hin to the north, 
he was present at the battle of Auldearn, the following month 
General Urne's troops, after their defeat, were pursued for 
several miles, and might have been all taken or killed, if 
Lord Aboyne had not, by an unnecessary display of enugns 
and standards, which he had taken from the Covenanters, 
attracted the notice of the victorious party, who halted under 
the impression that a fresh army was coming up to attack 
them At the battle of Alford, 2d July, he had the joint 
command of the left wing of Montrose's army He was alao 
with Montrose at the battle of Kilsyth in August following, 
but on the commencement of the march of the royal army to 
the borders, on the 4th September, the viscount left him, and 
not only earned off the whole of his own men, but indaced 
the other horsemen of the north to acoompany him. Indeed, 
Sir Nathanael Gordon appears to have been the only indivi 
dual of that name who remained cehind. The cause of such 
a hasty proceeding on the part of Lord Aboyne, does net suf- 


ficiently appear, but it seems probable that his lordship had 
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taken some offence at Montrose, who, according to a partisan to wateh the motions of Lieut.-general Middleton, who had 
of the Gordon family, arrogsted to bimesif all the honour of | been sent in pursuit of him, Lord Lewis Invited the officers to 
the victories whieh the viscount had greatly contributed to | an entertainment in the castle of Rothes, which he tikn kept, 
obtain. (Gordon’s Continuation of the History 4-the Haris and detained them there until Middleton had ercseed the 
of Sutherland, p. 628.) After the battle of Philiphangh, so Spey with a large army and penetratea far into Moray; then 
Gieastrous to Montross, that nobleman retired to the north, | he dismissed his guests with the words, “ Go, retarn to your 
and hed an interview with Lord Aboyne, whom he prevailed | general, Montrose, who will now have better work than be 
upon to join him at Drumminor, with 1,500 foot and 800 | had at Selkirk.” But the story is extremely improbable. 
horse, but before reaching Alford, first Lord Lewis Goraon. | Being the eldest surviving son, Lord Lewis suceeded his 
and then his brother Viscount Aboyne, left him, their father, father, as third marquis of Huntly, in 1649, and in 1651 was 
the marquis of Huntly, being averse to thelr serving under | by Charles Il. restored to the titles and estates, which had 
Montrose. The viscount was, in 1648, excepted from pardon | been forfeited. He died in December 1658. By his mar- 
He made his escape to France, and was at Paria, when intel- | chioness, Isobel, daughter of Sir James Grant of Grant, he 
ligence of the execution of Charles I arrived there. The | had one son, George, fourth marquis of Huntly and first duke 
grief whieh this event occasioned him affected him so greatly | cf Gordon, (see Gonpon, duke of, p. 818 of this volume,) 
that he died a few days afterwards, when, being unmarned, | and three daughters. The title of marquis of Huntly was 
the title of viscount of Aboyne became extinct. thereafter borne by the eldest son of the duke of Gordon, till 
The 8d son of the 9d marquis of Huntly was Lord J.ews | the death of the fifth duke in 1886, when that title beoame 
Gordon, who succeeded hus father as 8d marquis. Lord Charles, | extinct, and the titles of marquis of Huntly, &c., reverted to 
the 4th son, adhered firmly to the royal cause during the civil | the earl of Aboyne. 
wars, and in consideration of his great and faithful services, —_— 
he was created by Charles IL. earl of Aboyne, and Lord Gor- | Returning to the Aboyne family, Charles, second earl of 
don of Strathaven and Glenlivet, by patent to him and the | Aboyne, succeeded his father m 1681 On offering to take 
heirs male of his body, dated 10th September 1660 In the | his seat in the Scots parliament, 27th July 1698, it was ob- 
following year he had a charter under the great seal of the | jected that, being a professed paput, he ought not to be 
whole lands and lordship of Aboyne. He died in Mareh 1681 | allowed to mt, but declaring openly in parliament that he 
By hus countess, Lady Elizabeth Lyon, only daughter of the | had embraced the true protestant religion, and owned the 
second earl of Kinghorn, be had four children, namely, 1 | confeamon of faith as agreeable to the word of God, his lord- 
Chariea, second earl of Aboyne, of whom afterwards. 2 The | ship was permitted to qualify himself, and he took the oaths 
Hon. George Gordon 8 The Hon John Gordon, who served | nnd his seat accordingly He died in April 1702. By his 
In the army abroad, and died at Edinburgh at an advanced | countess, who was his consin, Jady Ehsabeth Lyon, second 
age, 22d July 1762 And one danghter, Lady Elizabeth, | daughter of the third earl of Strathmore and Kimghorn, he 
married In 1685, to John, Visoonnt Tarbet, who after her | had a son, John, third earl of Aboyne, and three daughters. 
death became second earl of Cromarty John, the third earl of Aboyne, died in August 1782. By 
The fifth son of the second marquis was Lord Henry Gor- | his countess, Grace, daughter of George Lockhart of Oarn- 
don, who went into the service of the king of Poland, in | wath, he had 1. Charies, fourth earl. 2 The Hon. Jolin 
which he remained for several years. He returned to Scot- | Gordon, heutenant-colonel of the 8lat regiment, who died at 
land, and dred at Btrathbogre The marquis's daughters | Kinsale, 80th October 1778 He marned his cousin, Cle- 
were, Lady Anne, countess of Perth, Lady Harriet, married, | mentina, daughter of George Lockhart of Carnwath, and had 
first, to Lord Seton, and, secondly, to the second earl of Tra- | three sons and two danghters. 8. The Hon Lockhart Gor- 
quair; Lady Jean, countess of Haddington; Lady Mary, the | don, who was educated at the university of Glasgow, and 
wife of Alexander Irvine of Drum; and Lady Catherine, who | originally designed for the bar, but entered the army, afd 
married Count Morstain, high treasurer of Poland, of which | was captain in the same regiment with Lord Cornwalhs. He 
marriage Prince Osartorinski and other families of distinction | retired from the service with the rank of lientenant-colonel, 
m Poland are descended. and resuming the study of the law, was appointed judge- 
Lewis, third marquis of Huntly, showed, when Lord Lewis | advocate-general of Bengal in 1787 He died at Caloutta, 
Gordon, great changeablences of mind in the contest between | 24th March 1788. He was twice married By his second 
the king and the nation. He first took arms in bebalf of the | wife, Catherine Wallop, sister ot the earl of Portemouth, he 
king, and in June 1689, when his brother, Viscount Aboyne, | had, besides other children, two sons, the Rev Lockhart 
Innded at Aberdeen, he collected from among his father's | Gordon, and Iseutenant Loudoun Harcourt Gordon. 
friends and tenants, a force of about 1,000 horse and foot, at | Charles, fourth earl of Aboyne, born about 1726, succeeded 
the bead of which he joined him in that city He afterwards | his father in 1782 After coming of age, being apprehensive 
fought on the side of the Covenanters, and at the battle of Aber- | that his small estate would not be gufficient to enable him to 
deen in September 1644, commanded their left wing against | live suitably to his rank in Scotland, he sent his luggage to 
the troops of Montrose, then supporting the cause of the | Paris, intending to reside in France, but afterwards ordered 
king. He also held a high command wn Argyle's army, at | it to be brought back, and by attending carefully to the judi- 
the battle of Fyvie, soon after, which led to the desertion of | cious cultivation of his landed property, forming plantations, 
a mnall body of Gordons, who had joined the standard of | building extensive stone fences to enclose and subdivide his 
Montross. In the following yenr, Lord Lewis, who is de- | estate, and the mtroduction of improved modes of agriculture, 
soribed as of an impetuous temper, deserted the Covenanters | his tenants were enabled easily to pay advanced rents for 
and went over to Montross, but seems te have shared his fa- | ther farms, so that he soon cleared the estate of debt. He 
thers festings of dislike and jealousy of that nobleman. Af- | died at Edinbargh, 26th December 1704, in his 68h year 
ter the defeat of Montrose at Philiphangh snd hie appearance | He married, first, at Edinburgh, 22d April 1750, Lady Mar- 
in the north, he joined bim with a considerable force, but | garet Stewart, third danghter of the sixth earl of Galloway, 
soon left him. It is related by Wishart, that In 1646, when | and by her he had a son, George, fifth earl of Aboyne, and 


| Montrose bed sent three troops of horde to the fords of Spey, | ninth marquis of Huntly, and two daughters, Lady Cathe 















































He was a colonel in the army, and long M P 
for Forfarshire. On the succession of his brother of the half- 
blood to the marquusate of Huntly he was allowed the title 
and precedency of a marquis’ youngest son, 24th June 1836. 
Tord Douglas Hallyburton marred Louisa, only child of Sir 
Edward Leslie of Tarbert, county Kerry, baronet, who had 
no issue. He died 25th December 1841 His widow sur- 
vived him for ten years 

George, ninth marquis of Huntly, eldest son of Charles, 
fourth earl of Aboyne, was born at Edinburgh 28th June 1761 
Lord Strathaven, as he was then called, entered the army at 
such an early age, that in December 1777, before he had 
completed his seventeenth year, he was promoted from an 
ensigney in the first regiment of foot-guards to a company in 
the Sist regiment of foot—then, we believe, a Highland regi- 
ment. In 1780 he was appointed one of the aides de-camp 
to Frederick earl of Carlisle, then lord hheatenant of Ireland. 
He had a troop in the ninth regiment of dragoons in 1782, 
when Lord Carlisle was displaced from the Insh 
and in March next year he became major of an independent 
corps of foot, which was reduced at the peace of September 
1788. He now visited France, and his agreeable person, 
sprightly manners, and admirable skill in dancing, soon ren- 
dered him as much a favounte at the court of Louis XVI as 
his ill-fated ancestor, the second marquis of Huntly, had 
been, a hundred and fifty years before, when, as ‘‘ Monsieur 
le marquis de Gordon,” he commanded the Soots guard in 
the court of Louis XIII The attention shown to “the gay 
Gordon” by Maria Antoinette was one of the points of slan- 
der with which that unfortunate princess was assailed. We 
read, for instance, in the dence of Mirabeau with 
the count de la Marck, that “the Polignaca apoke matlicions- 
ly of the queen's delight m dancing Ecossasses with young 
Lord Strathaven, at the little balls which were given at Ma- 
dame d’Ossun's.” At the beginning of the Revolution he left 
France for England. In 1788 he exchanged from half-pay 
to the majority of the 85th regiment of foot, and im April 
1789 was promoted to be lieutenant-colonel of that regiment. 
In the same year he exchanged his hieutenant-colonelcy, for 
the company in the Coldstream guards lild by Lieutenant- 
eolonel Lennox, afterwards duke of Richmond and Lennox— 
the duel between that officer and the late duke of York, then 
colonel of the Coldstream, rendering it desirable that he 
should quit the regiment. Lord Strathaven himself left the 
army in 1792, about a twelvemonth after bis marruge with 
Catherine, second daughter of the late Sir Charles Cope of 
cider aseigciakn app dni oon Longueville, 

, baronet—a cadet of the family which had 

sti ted Gas Br Seis Coes seen Ges oa 
annals of the rebellion of 1745 

On the death of his father 28th December 1794, Lord 


signal leyalty and sufferings of the house of Huntly dunng 
In 1796 Lord Aboyne was chosen one 
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of the sixteen representative peers of Scotland, an honour 
which he exyoyed by successive ry-clections until the year 
1815, when he was created a peer of the United Kingdom by 
the title of Lord Meldrum of Morven. In 1803 be had been 
appointed colonel of the Aberdeenshire militia, and continued 
to hold that offlos till his death. He also held a baronetcy 
of Nova Scotia, of the creation of 1625. 

George, fifth duke of Gordon, and eighth marquis of Hunt- 
ly, died on the 28th May 1886, without issue. The ducal 
honoura, dating from 1684, had been restricted to the heirs 
male of the body of the first duke, and, in default of these, 
now expired. The title of marquis of Huntly, created in 
1509, had a wider destination It was conferred on the first 
marquis and his heirs male, and so now appeared to devolve 
on the earl of Aboyne. His lordship accordingly claimed the 
honour, and his claim being reinitted to the lords committee 
of privileges, he led proof (1) that the derect male line of 
Huntly and Gordon, derived through Lewis, third marquis of 
Huntly, from George, first marquis of Huntly, the 
his grandfather, fwled in the person of George, fifth and last 
duke of Gordon; (2) that the younger male descendants of 
the above class of heirs sprung trom the fourth, third, and 
second dukes of Gordon, have also failed; and (8) that the 
claimant is the direct male descendant of Charles, first eari 
of Aboyne, immediate younger brother of Lewis, third mar- 
quis of Huntly, and fourth son of George, second marquis of 
Huntly, son and heir of the patentee, and, as such, the near- 
est heir male of his body His claim was sustained, and he 
was accordingly declared to have nght to the titles of mar- 
quis of Huntly, earl of Enz:e, Viscount Melgum and Aboyne, 
lord of Badenoch and Aboyne. He thus became the premier 
marquis of Scotland, and the chief of the great House of Gor- 
don This acceamon of honours brought with it no accession 
of fortune, for the ancient patrimony of the Gordons, inolud- 
ing all that remained to thein of the once broad lordships of 
Strathbogie, Badenoch, and tle Enzie, dovolved through a 
female heir on the duke of Richmond and Lennox, and the 
new marquis of Huntly enjoyed only his paternal barony of 
Aboyne, which had been settled upon his ancestor, as the 
appanage of a necond non, in the middle of the seventeenth 
century Lord Huntly had early begun to add to lus territo- 
rin] possessions; but his ambition proved greater than his 
means, and he had acarcely attained Ins marquisate when lis 
pecuniary embarrasments—sprnging in a great measure 
from ill-advised purchases of land, and the absconding of a 
confidential agent, disappointing him of at least £80,000,— 
caused him to procure a sequestration of his estates, His 
habilites asnounted to £517,500, and by judicious manage- 
ment and his extended age, about seventeen shillmgs in the 
pound, without intervat, was, m the course of time, paid to 
his creditors, His Jurdahip in 1827 was chosen a knight of the 
Thistle. He was also aide-de-camp to the queen, and a de- 
puty leutenant of Forfarshire and Aberdeenshire. He had 
never much distingushed bimself in political matters, and in 
his latter years he withdrew altogether into private life. He 
died June 17th, 1853, within a fortnight of hw 98d year By 
his lady, who died in 1682, he got the estate of Orton Longue- 
ville in Huntingdonshire, to which he added largely by the pur- 
chase of the two adjounng parishes. He had by her mx sons 
and two daughters, Lady Catherine, marned in 1814, to the 
Hon. Charles Cainpton Cavendish, and Lady Oharlotte Sophia. 
The sons were 1 Charles, first styled Lord Strathaven, and 
on his father’s becoming marquis of Huntly, earl of Aboyne 
and Enme, who mucoeeded as tenth marquis of Huntly 2 
The Rev Lord George, born in 1784, who became, in 1819, 
rector of Chesterton and on Huntmgdonshire, which had 
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been purchased by his father in 1803. 8. Lord John Fred- 
erick Gordon, born 15th August 1799, captain B.N. and 
K.0.H., and at one period M.P for Forfarshire, who, on suc- 
ceeding, on his uncle's death, to the estate of Pitjur, assumed 
the additiona] name of Hallybarton. He married, in 1886, 
Lady Augusta Fitzclarence, natural danghter of King Wil- 
liam IV , and widow of the Hon John Kennedy Erskine, of 
Dun, Forfarshire. 4. Lord Honry, born in 1802, in the mili- 
tary service of the Hon. East India Company at Bengal 5 
Lord Cecil, born in 1806, who, on his marriage in 1841, to 
the daughter of Maurice Crosby Moore, assumed the addi- 
tional name of Moore. 6. Lord Francois Arthur, born in 1808, 
married in 1885, the only daughter of Sir William Keir Grant, 
K.C.B., and in 1887 became a captain 1st life-guards. 
Charles, tenth marquis of Huntly, born at Orton in 1792, 
was educated st St. John's college, Cambridge, where he gra- 
duated M A in 1812 When Lord Strathaven, (the second 


“title of the earl of Aboyne,) be was M.P for East Grinstead, 


from 1818 to 1880, and sat for Huntingdonshire in the latter 
year, but was unsuccessful in the election of 1881 He was 
a lord in waiting to the queen, but resigned in 1841; a dep- 
uty-lieutenant of Aberdeenshire. He married, 1st, n 1826, 
Lady Elizabeth Henrietta, eldest daughter of the first mar- 
quis Conyngham, withont issue. She died in 1889, and his 
lordship marned, secondly, in 1814, Mary Antoinetta, only 
surviving daughter of the Rev Peter William Pegus, by his 
wife, the countess-dowager of Lindsey, insue, Charles, earl 
ef Aboyne and Ensle, born March 5, 1847, mx other sons, 
and four daughters 


HUTTON, James, an eminent geologist and 
philosopher, the son of a merchant in Edinburgh, 
who was at one time city treasurer, was born 
there, June 8, 1726 He was educated at the 
High school, and entered the university of his na- 
tive city in 1740 In 1743, he became an appren- 
tice to a writer to the signet , but the bent of his 
inclination was directed towards chemistry, and 
we are told that instead of studying the law, he 
was more frequently found amusing the other 
young men in the office in which he had beon 
placed, with chemical experiments. Having adopt- 
ed the profession of medicine, after attending three 
years at the medical classes of Edinburgh, he re- 
paired to Paris, where he remained two years. 
Hie retarned home by way of Leyden, at the unl- 
versity of which place he took his degree of M.D. 
in September 1749 Afterwards, in conjunction 
with a Mr James Davie, with whom he had be- 
come acquainted in London, he established at 
Edinburgh a manufacture of sal ammoniac from 
coal soot, which for many years was carried on 
with considerablo success. Having little chance 
of getting into practice as a doctor of medicine, 
he resolved to apply himself to agriculture, and, 
with this view, he resided for some time at the 
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house of a farmer in the county of Norfolk, ocoa- 
sionally making journeys on foot into different 
other parts of Engiand, and on the road prosecut- 
ing his researches In geology and mineralogy 
He also set out on a similar tour through the Ne- 
therlands 

In the summer of 1754 he commenced agricul- 
turist on a small property in Berwickshire left 
him by his father, and having brought a plough 
and ploughman with him from Norfolk, he intro- 
duced the improved mode of husbandry practised 
in that county In 1768, he removed to Edin- 
burgh, and thenceforth devoted his whole attention 
to scientific pursuits In 1777, appeared his first 
publication, a small pamphlet on the distinction 
between coal and culm, a question then agitated 
before the board of customs and privy council, for 
the purpose of asccrtalning the proportion of duty 
which ought to be levied on each, when carried 
coastwise In 1794 he publisned a metaphysical 
work, entitled ‘An Investigation of the Principles 
of Knowledge, and the Progress of Reason from 
Sense to Science and Philosophy,’ 8 vols. 4to In 
the following year appeared, In two vols 8vo, 
his great work, entitled ‘The Theory of the Earth,’ 
with proofs and illustrations, in four parts. An 
outline of this ‘Theory’ had been originally com- 
municated to the Royal Society of Edinburgh, in 
the first volume of whose Transactions it was 
published, but his system of geology, which re- 
fers the structure of the solid parta of the earth to 
the action of fire, having excited a warm contro- 
versy among men of science, and met with a se- 
vere attack from Dr Kirwan of Dublin, Dr Hut- 
ton was Induced to enlarge and publish separately 
the entire work In support of his ‘Theory’ he 
had, dnring a long course of years, accumulated a 
variety of facta, having undertaken jonrneys not 
only through Scotland, but also through England 
and Wales, and different parts of the continent of 
Europe. His hypothesis was countenanced by the 
celebrated chemist Dr Black, Mr. Clerk of Eldin, 
and other scientific men, and was ably defended 
by Professor Playfair, who, in 1802, published his 
‘Illustrations of the Huttonlan Theory of the 
Earth’ In the first volume of the ‘ Transactlons 
of the Royal Society of Edinburgh,’ he also pub- 
lished a paper entitled ‘A Theory of Rain,’ which 
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met with a vigorous opposition from M de Luc, 
and became a subject of controversy. Fle next 
commenced a work, to be entitled ‘ Elements of 
Agricalture,’ which was Intended to form four 
volumes Svo, but which his death prevented him 
from completing His health had begun to de- 
cline in 1792, and in the summer of 1798 he was 
seized with a dangerous illness, from which he 
never entirely recovered Jie died, unmarried, 
26th March 1797 He retained his faculties to 
the last, and wrote a good deal the day he died 

A characteristic portrait of him, in full length, is 
given in the first volume of Kay’s Edinburgh por- 
traits, where 1s also a head of him in conjunction 
with that of his friend Dr Black 

Dr Hatton's works are 

Eesay towards giving some just Ideas of the Personal 
Character of Oount Zinzendorff Lond. 1755, 8vo. 

Considerations on the Nature, Quality, and Distinctions of 
Ooal and Oulm. Edin 1777, 8vo. 

Dissertations on Different Subjects in Natural Philosophy 
Edin 1792, 4to. In this work his theory for explaining the 
phenomena of the material world seems to coincide very clone- 
ly with that of Boscovich 

An Investigation of the Principles of Knowledge, and of 
the Progress of Reason from Sense to Science and Pliloso- 
phy, 8 vole. 4to. Edin 1794 

Dissertation upon the Philosophy of Light, Heat, and Fire. 
Edin 1794, 8vo. 


Theory of the Earth, with large additions, and a new min- 


eralogica] eystem. Fdin 1796, 2 vols. 4to. 

Of certain Natural Appearances of the Ground, on the Hill 
of Arthur’s Seat Trans. Soc. Edin ij 8. 

Observations on Granite. Ib. i 77 1784 


On the Flexibility of the Brazilian Stone Ib 8&6 





Hyrxprorn, earl of, a title in the peerage of Scotland, poa- 
eseed from 1701, by a family of the name of Carmichael 
till 1817, when it became dormant. Sir James Carmi- 
chael, son of Walter Carmichael of Hyndford, by Griael, 
daughter of Sir John Carmichael of Meadowfint, was origi- 
nally designed of Westerraw, but on succeeding his cousin, 
Sir John Carmichael (see vol i. p. 591) in the estates of 
Carmichael, in Lanarkslure, he took the latter designation 
He is represented as having been possesned of all the accom- 

ta of the age in which he lived, and, when young, 
excelling all his contemporaries in athletic exercises. He wan 
introduced, by the earl of Dunbar, at the court of James VI, 
who appointed him, first, one of his cupbearers, afterwarda 
his carver, and then chamberlain of the principality In this 


baronet of Nova Scotia, 17th July 1627, appointed sheriff- 
of Lanarkshire, 5th September 1682, and in 1684 
master of the ceremonies and lord-justioe-clerk 
office he resigned, on being constituted deputy- 
14th October 1686. He was adimtted one of the 
jodges of the court of session 6th March 1689 In Augnat 
1641, he was appointed by the Estates a privy councillor for 
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life, and one of the commissioners for the plantation of kirks | Charles. 





and vatuation of teinds, On 18th Muvember of the same 
year he was elected by the king and estates treasnrer-depute 
for life, and the office of lord-high-tressurer being at the 
same time put into commission, he was named one of the 
commissioners, without, however, receiving any share of the 
emolamenta. 

Daring the cvil wars be remained faithful to Charles I, 
and lent his majesty considerable sums of money; for which 
he was created a baron in the Scots peorage, by the title of 
Lord Carmwhael, to him and his heirs male whatever, 27th 
December 1647, which patent was not made public, and he 
continued to be styled Sir James Carmichael of that ilk, till 
8d January 1651, when another patent was issued ratifying 
the former He adhered to the '‘ Engagement’ in 1648, for 
the rescue of the king, and was, in consequence, deprived ot 
all hin offices by the Act of Classcs, 10th March 1649; that 
of treumrer-depute being, however, bestowed on his second 
son, Sir Damel Cannichael In Douglas’ Peerage, it is erro- 
neously statod that after the sccession of Charles 1] he was 
sworn a privy councillor, and again appointed lord-justioe- 
clerk. By Cromwell's act of grace and pardon he was, m 1654, 
fined £2,000 He died 20th Nov, 1672, in his 94th year 
By his wife, Agnes, master of John Wilke of Foulden, he had 
three sons and four daughters. The sons were, 1 William, 
master of Carmichael, who, in his youth, went over to Franoe, 
and was one of the gens d'armes of Louis XIII After his 
return to Seotland he jomed the party against the kang, and 
in 1044 and 1645 was one of the committer of Estates. He 
cominanded the Clydesdale regiment in the service of the 
Ketates against the marqws of Montrose at the battle of 
Piithphaugh, in 1646 He died in 1657 By his wife, Lads 
Gnisel Douglas, third daughter of the first marquis of Doug- 
las, he had, with two daughters, a son, John, second Lord 
Carmichael. 2 The Hon Sir Damel Carmichael of Hynd- 
ford and Mauldsley, Lanarkslnre, trenaurer-depute to King 
Charlies II =8 Hon Sir James Carmichael of Bonnytoun, a 
colonel in the royal army at the battle of Dunbar in 1650 

John, seoond Lord Carmichael and first earl of Hyndford, 
burn 28th February 1688, succeeded his grandfather in the 
former title in 1672 He entered early into the Revolution, 
and in 1689 was by King William appointed one of the com- 
missioners of the pnvy seal, and a privy councillor In 1698 
and 1699, he proved himeelf a true patriot in the important 
affar of the Daren expedition In the lntter year he was 
lord-high-commussioner to the General Assembly of the 
Church of Sootland, and from 1694 to 1699, both inclusive, 
he held the name lugh office In 1693, he had the command 
of a regiment of dragoons, which he held till reduced at the 
peace of Ryswick in October 1097 In 1696, he was appoint- 
ed secretary of state. He was created earl of Hyndford, Vin- 
count Inglisberry and Nemphlar, and Lord Carmichael, 25th 
June 1701, by patent to him and lus heirs male and of en- 
tail. On the accession of Queen Anne, he wan sworn a privy 
counallor In 1705, he was one of the commissioners for the 
treaty of union, which measure he steadily supported in par- 
hament. He died 20th September 1710, in hin 78d yenr 
He had marred. 9th October, 1669, Beatrix Druminond, 
second daughter of the third Jord Madderty, and with three 
daughters had seven sons, namely, 1 Janes, second earl of 
Hyndford 2 Wilham, of Skirling, who was twice married, 
and by his first wife, Helen, only child of Thomas Craig of 
Riccarton, had three suns and two daughters. John, his eld- 
ext son, sneceeded as fourth earl of Hyndford. 8 Daniel, of 
Manldsley, whose grandson, Thomas Carmichael of Maulds- 
ley, became fifth earl 4 David, advocate. 5 John 6 
These two last were drowned on the onast of 
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Holland, as they were going to travel on the continent. 7 
Archibald. 


James, second earl of Hyndford, was, in 1706, a 
solonel of dragoons, and in 1710, the year in wiih he sue- 
ceeded to the title, be had the rank of a 
He died 16th August, 1787 By his countess, Lady Eiisa- 
beth Maitland, oaly daughter of the fifth earl of Lauderdale, 
he had, with six daughters, five sons, namely, 1 Joln, third 
earl 2 Hon. and Right Rev William Oarmichael, LL.D, 
arohdeacon of Bucks in 1742, consecrated bishop of Clonfert 
and Kilmacduagh In Ireland, 5th January, 1758, translated 
to the see of Leighlin and Ferns, in 1758, to that of Meath 
m the same year, and, finally, appointed archbishop of Dub- 
In, in June 1765 He died at Bath, 16th December thereaf- 
ter, without issue. 8. Hon. James Carmichael, M P for the 
Lanark burghs, who died in 1754, unmarried 4 Hon Arch- 
uald Carmichasl, page of honour to George II He had a 

of horse in 1781, and died captain of mannes at 
Minorea, of a fever, 7th March, 1745 And 5 the Hon. 
Obaries Carmichael, who died in the service of the East In- 
dia Company at Bombay, in 1788, aged twenty The eldest 
daughter, Lady Margaret, married in January 1717, Sir John 
Anstruther of Anstrnther, in the county of Fife, baronet, 
with issue, in virtue of which marringe, on the falure of the 
male line of the earls of Hyndford in 1817, their descendant, 
Sir John Anstruther of Anstruther, succeeded to the entailed 
estates of the earldom, and in consequence assumed the addi- 
tional name of Carmichael (see AxaTRoWnER, surname of, vol 
1 page 142). 

Of John, third earl of Hyndford, a menwir has already 
been given in vol { page 502 His lordship was twice mar- 
ned: first, in September 1782, to Elisabeth, eldest daughter 
of the celetwuted admiral, Sir Cloudesley Shovel, knight, and 


widow of the first Lord Romney; and, sedondly, to Jean, 


Jokn, fourth earl of Hyndford, born 5th May 1710, pased 
advocate in 1787 He sneceeded his father in the estate of 
Skirhng in 1759, and lus cousin, the tinrd earl, in his titles 
and estates in 1767 He married Janet, eldest daughter and 
herreas of William Grant of Prestongrange, a lord of session, 
under the title of Lord Prestongrange, but had no wsue. He 
died at Edinburgh 21st December 1787, m his 78th year. 
His paternal property went to his grand-nephew, Sir John 
Gibson Carmichael of Skirling, and his other estates and his 
titles to his cousin, Thomas Carmichael of , fourth 
and then only surviving son of Daniel Carmichael of Maulds- 
ley, eldest son of the Hon Daniel Carmichael, thied son of 
the first earl. 

Thomas, fifth earl, succeeded his eldest brother, Daniel, in 
the estate of Mauldsley in 1778, and hus cousin in the earl- 
dom and the estate of Carmichael in 1787 He died unmar- 
ried, 14th February 1811, and was succeeded by his next 
brother, Andrew, sixth earl, who had been for several years 
in the 16th regiment of bght dragoona, and served with it in 
America, during the revolutionary war, but quitted the army 
in 1794 He died in 1817, when his utles became dormant. 
The earldom is clauned by Sir James-Robert Oarmicheel, 
baronet, the representative of the Carmichaels of 
who derived from Robert, youngent brother of William, an- 
cestor of the earls of Hyndford. The barony of Carmichaal is 
said to be represented by Andrew Carmichael, Eeq , Dublin. 
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ILaq, earl of, a title in the peerage of Scotland, conterred 
in 1706 on Lord Archibald Caimpbell, brother of the duke of 
Argyle and Greenwich, and merged in the dukedom of Ar- 
gyle in 1748, on lus succeeding to that title (See vol. i p. 
568 ) 

InGLia, a surname of great antiquity in the south of Suvt- 
land, generally supposed to be derived from the werd Eng- 
lish There is, however, a Scottish word that comes nearer 
to it, namely, ¢agle, a chimney fire. In the reign of Alexan- 
der III this surname had become numerons in Sootland. 
(See Douglas’ Boronage, pages 198 and 264) Walter de 
Inglis, John de Ingila, Philip de Ingha, and others of the 
name, were in possession of landed property, when Edward T 
overran Scotland in 1266 They had large possessions in 


The old family of the Inglises of Nanner or Mannerbead 
traced their descent from Sir William Ingtle, a knight of great 
courage in the reigns of Robert II and Robert IIL, who, m 
1885, distinguished himectf at Buel-hangh on the borders, 
when Sic Thomas Struthers, ap Engfish champion, had 
vauntingly defied any Scotsman to mest him in single con- 


bat. Sir William Inglis accepted the challenge, and killea 
him on the spot, and for that gallant action the latter mon- 
arch made him a grant of the lands and barony of Manner, 
by royal charter, dated in 1896 He died about 1420 His 
son, John Inglis of Manner, got a charter of confirmation of 
the barony from Archibald duke of Turenne and earl of Dou- 
gias, as superior of these lands. According to Nwbet (Sys 
tem of Heraldry, vol. 1. p. 84), as he held most of his other 
lands in Roxburghshire of the earls of Douglas, he added 
three stars on a chief to his paternal coat of Inglis, to denote 
his connexion with, and dependence on, that {illustrious house. 
Hie son, Thomas Inglis of Manner, exchanged, (charter of 
Excambion dated at Edmburgh, 28d July 1446,) the lands 
of Branksome or Brankenelme, dnd others in Roxburgiiahire, 
with Sir Walter Soott of Murthockstome or Murdieston in 
Lanarkshire, progenitor of the dukes of Buccleuch, for the 
lands and barony of Murdieston. These were conferred on 
his eldest stn, and the family continued in the male line as 
barons of Murdieston, for some generations afterwards, but 
at last ended in an beirews, married to a descendant of the 
family of Hamilton, who, in consequence, assumed the name 
and arms of [ngile of Murdieston. The estate of Manner 
went to a second son. Themas, the eleventh baron of Mas- 
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ner, sold it.in 1709, and dying without issue, the representa- 
tion of that branch of the family devolved oo his cousin 
Charles, son of Thomas Inglis of Oraigend. This Charles, a 
writer in Edinburgh, was clerk to the bills. He died in 1748, 
leaving a son, Charles, who succeeded him in his office of 
derk to the bills. The family is now extinct. 

Among families of this name, Nisbet also mentions Inglis 
of Newtonlegm, and Inglis of St Leonards, cadets of Mur- 
dieston. 

The immediate ancestor of the Inglises of Cramond, a fam- 
ily which once posscesed a baronetoy, now extinct, was James 
Inglis a merchant of Edinburgh about the tame of the Refor- 
mation, 1560 His son, Archibald, also a merchant in Edin- 
burgh, acquired great wealth, and died in 1599, leaving a 
son, James, who purchased the lands of Nether Cramond, 
Mid Lothian, and got a charter of the same from Alexander, 
bishop of Dunkeld, the supenor, dated 19th March, 1624 
His grandson, Sir James Inglis of Cramond, was created a 
baronet of Nova Scotia by King James VII, 224 March 
1687 On his death, the following year, his son, then 2 mi- 
nor, became second baronet. He was appointed postmaster- 
general for Scotland in 1717, and beld that office till 1725 
He was again installed into the same in 1742 = The title be- 
came extinct on the death of Sir Patrick Inglu, the fifth bar- 
onet, in December 1817, without insue. 


INGLIS, Sin James, 8 dignified pricat, sup- 
posed to have been the anthor of ‘The Complaynt 
of Scotland,’ first published at St Andrews in 
1548, flourished in the carly part of the sixteenth 
century He was esteemed in his time as a poet 
and man of Icarning, and is alluded to by Sir 
David Lindsay in his Prologue to the Papingo, as 
writer of ‘ballattis, farsis, and plesand play is ” 
None of his poetical pieces have come down to ua, 
except ‘A General Satire,’ printed by Hailes and 
Sibbald About 1515 he was secretary to Queen 
Margaret, widow of James IV , and, in February 
1527, he is styled chancellor of the royal chapel of 
Stirling He was soon after created abbot of Cul- 
ross, and was murdered, March 1, 1580, by Black- 
ater, laird of Tulhallan, with an accomplice, a 
priest of the same abbey, named Sir William [.o- 
thian, and, for the crime, they were beheaded at 
Edinburgh Mackenzie, evidently confounding 
bim with another person of the same name, inac- 
curately states that Inglis died in 1554 ‘The 
Complaynt of Scotland,’ which is the earliest Scot- 
tish prose work extant, and contains a minute 
account of the manners, customs, and popular lit- 
erature of Scotland at the period at which it was 
written, has also been attributed to James Wed- 
derburn and Sir David Lindsay 

INGLIS, Joux, DD, an eminent divine, was 
porn in Perthshire m 1763 His father was min- 


HENRY DAVID 





ister of Tippermuir, a charge to which he himself 
succeeded Among his brethren he was distin- 
guished for the vigour of his understanding, the 
soundness of his Judgment, and the great know- 
ledge which he possessed of all ecclesiastical mat- 
ters, 80 that he was soon cnabled to take a Icad 
in all questions relating to the discipline and gov- 
ernment of the church Jn 1796 he was presented 
to the charge of the Old Greyfriars’ church, Edin- 
burgh, in which he became the colleague of Dr 
Erskine, and the successor of Principal Robertson 
Modcrator of the General Assembly in 1804, he 
was subsequentiy appointed one of the deans of 
the chapel royal Foi nearly 30 years he was the 
leador of the presbytery of Edinburgh He died at 
Edinburgh, Jan 2, 1884, aged 71 Besides some 
minor publications, he left a woik on the Evidence 
of Christianity, and another In defence of Ecclesias 
tical Establishments, the latter published in 188¢ 
Incuis, Jon, eldeat son of the preceding born in Kdin- 
burgh in 1810, was educated nt the High School of his native 
city, and afterwards studied, first at the university of Glas- 
gow, and then at Ball College, Oxford, graduating B.A, 
1884, and M A Oxon 1836 He passed advocate in 1885 
In 1852 he was appointed solicitor general for Scotland, and 
soon after lord advocate, but only held the latter appointment 
for 7 months. In November of the same yenr, he was elected 
dean of the faculty of advocates. In 1857 he was chosen 
lord-rector of the univerulty of Aberdeen, and received thence 
the degree of doctor of laws. In Feb 1858, he was again 
appointed lord advocnte, and elected MP for Stamford = In 
June of the saine yenr, he became lord-justice-clerk, when he 
took the judicial title, as lord of session, of Lord Glencorse 
In 1889 he became DCL. of Oxford He married the 


youngest daughter of Jord Wood, (1 lord of sesmon ) with 
waue She died in 1856 


INGLIS, Henry Davin, a pleasing and popu- 
lar writer, whose carly works were published un- 
der the name of Derwent Conway, was the only 
son of an advocate m Edinburgh, where he was 
born m 1795 His maternal grandmother was 
the danghter of the celebrated Colonel Gardiner, 
who fell at the battle of Prestonpans , and through 
tis lady, herself the anthoress of an heroic poem, 
Mr Inglis was allied to the noble house of Buch- 
an He fs chiefly known as a writer of travels, 
but he excelled also in fiction His first work 
was cntitled ‘Tales of Ardennes,’ which was fol- 
lowed, in 1828, by ‘Solitary Walks (through Many 
Lands’ His ‘Travels in Norway and Sweden’ 
appeared in 1829, ‘Switzerland and the Pyre- 
neces,’ in 1881, ‘Spain in 1880,’ the same year, 
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‘Travels in the Tyrol,’ 1883; and in the subse- 
quent year, ‘Ireland in 1884,’ and ‘The Channel 
Isinnds’ Of his fictitious works, his ‘New Gil 
Blas’ has been ranked as the best, yet it was the 
only one of them all that was unsuccessful Mr 
Inglis died at London, of a disease of the brain, 
March 20, 1885 


Inxs, a local surname of great antiquity, derived from 
the British Yaye, (Gael Jnis,) and having the same mgnifi- 
cation as its derivative Jnok, an island. The name, as given 
to the barony of Innes in the parish of Urquhart, in Moray, 
is very appropriate, part of it being au wland formed by two 
branches of a stream running through the estate. Tlie word 
i¢ also sometunes used to denote level ground near a river 
One Berowald, a supposed Fleming, a person of oonsider- 
able rank and distinotion in the reign of Malcolm IV (1158 
—1165) got a charter from that monarch, for good services 
done against the rebellious natives of Moray, of the lands of 
‘Innes and Easter Urcart,’ wherein he w styled Berowald 
Flandrensis. This charter is dated, as was the practice in 
those days, from a remarkable era, “apud Perth, in natal 
Domini proximo post concordiun regis et Sumerled,” &. 
As there were two reconciliations of the Sumerieds to the 
crown, one in 1164, and the other m 1164, and as William, 
bushop of Moray, one of the witnesses, died in 1162, the date 
roust refer to Christmas 1154. 

Rerowald's grandson, Walter, was the first that assumed the 
surname of Innes from his lands, and thus was the progenitor 
of all the Inneses in Scotland He got a cunfirmation of the 
charter of his estate from Alexander II in 1226. Walter's 
grandson, Willian, was the first designed, in the chartulary 
of Moray, domninus de Innes, and his son, also named Wil- 
liam, is mentioned in the burgh records of Elgin as barun de 
Innea. The grandson of the latter, Alexander, the seventh 
from Berowald and the eghth of bis house, had three sons. 
1 Sir Walter, who, on hw death m 1398, succeeded him, 
but died unmarried 2 Sir Robert, who cuntinued the line 
of the family, and 8 John, bushop of Moray, from 1406 to 
1414 It appears from his tombstone that this prelate gave 
great assistance to the rebuilding of Elgin cathedral. 

The second son, called the good Sir Robert, by his marnage 
with dame Janet Aberkerder, daug! ter and heiress of Sir 
David, thane of the lands of that name, was enabled to leave 
both the estates of Innes and Aberkerder to hus son, Sir Wal- 
tor, who received a charter tu the latter estate, dated January 
16, 1426, from Lord Lindsay of the Hyres, the then superior 
He had also another im 1488 from the earl of Rom. By hs 
first wife, Eupham Fraser, daughter of the first Lord Lovat, 
he had, with two daughters, three suns 1 Sir Robert, hus 
heir 2 Berowald-Rufus, or the Red, designed of Hatton, 
fron whom soine of the Inneses of Caithness are descended , 
and 8, Jobn, bishop of Caithness, who died in 1448. By a seo- 
ond wife he had a son, John, of Ardmilly, ancestor of several 
families of the name of Innes. The eldest son, Sir Robert 
lunes, distinguished himyelf at the battle of Brechin in 1452 
He marred a daughter of the baron of Dramlanrig, by whom 
he had, with two daughters, three suns: 1 James, his heir 
2. Walter, ancestor of the Inneses of Innermarkse, after- 
wards of Balveny, of whom were descended the Inneses 
of Cookstone, Orton, Inchbrakie, Auchintoul, &.; and 
8 Robert, progenitur of the Inneses of Dreyme, &. He 
dred before 1464. His son, James of that ilk, called “‘ James 
with the beard,” was armour-bearer to King James LIL, 


and from that thonarch be had charters of several lands 
in Moray Aceording to the family papers, he married Janet 
Gordon, daughter of the third earl of Huntly, end, with two 
daughters, had two sons, Alexander, and Robert; the lather 
first designed of OCromy, end afterwards of Rathmakensie, 
who carried on the line of the family By a second wife, be 
had four sons, from whom are descended several families of 
the name of Innes. 

Alexander, the eldest son, the 17th laird of Innes, pos- 
sessed a vast estate, having got no leas than six charters under 
the great seal, of lands and baronies, in the years 1498, 1507, 
1528, and 1588. By a precept from his uncle, George, earl of 
Hyntly, dated 8th Sept. in the first mentioned of these years, 
he was infeft in the whole lands of the forestry of the Boyne. 
He died before 1541 He had two sons: Alexander, his heir, 
and William, of Forrester-seat, who, “in his old daya,” suc- 
ceeded his brother, and a daughter, Margaret, married to her 
cousin, James Innes of Cromy The author of the ' Histori- 
cal Account of the Family of Innes,’ (Edin 1820, 4to,) says: 
* It appears by their many agreements that both these Alex- 
anders (father and son) had been very uneasy to the brother 
(of the former), Robert of Rathmakensie and his family, 
which may be one reason why God, in his justice a little after 
this, extinguishes the race of Alexander, and leaves the in- 
heritance to the children of his oppressed brother, Robert,” 
(page 82). By his wife, Elisabeth, daughter of Lord Forbes, 
Alexander had only a daughter, the wife of William Sinclair, 
brother of the earl of Caithness. The latter had sent over 
his brother to engage the lady for him, but she preferred Wil- 
liam to his lordship, and brought with her for tocher the lands 
of Dunbaith and parish of Reay, which had till then belonged 
to the house of Innes. Alexander had several natural sons, 
to whom he gave landed estates, and from them some fami- 
Hes of the name of Tunes are descended 

His brother, Wiliam, of Forrester-seat, and 19th lard of 
Innes, had two sons and a daughter, the latter marned to 
Robert Innes, younger, of Innermarkie. The elder son, Alex- 
ander Innes of that ilk, marmed Lady Janet Gordon, eldest 
daughter of the 14th earl of Sutherland. He is represented 
as having been of a proud and vivlent disposition, which in- 
volved him in several Jawswits with kinsmen of his own, one 
of whom was Innes of Pethnok In 1576 he met this gentle- 
man at the orvus of Edinburgh, when some high words passed 
between them, and the lard of Innes killed bim on the spot 
with a blow froin his dagger Instead of trying to escape, 
however, he remaived walking up aud down at the cross for 
some time, until the earl of Morton, then regent, sent a guard 
to apprehend him He was imprisoned m the castle, and 
fur the crime was soon after tned, condemned, and executed. 
The family scoount above quoted states (page 86) that, after 
condemnation, he had made an agreement with the regent 
for a remiamon of the sentence, giving him for it, the barony 
of Kilmalemnock, worth 24,000 merks of yearly rent, but ‘‘ the 
evening after the agreement was made, and wnt given, being 
merry with his friends, at a collution, and talking anent the 
dearness of the ransom the regent had made him pay for his 
life, he vaunted that, had he his foot once loose, he would 
fain wee what earle of Morton durst come and possess bis 
lands, which being told to the regent that night, he resolved 
to play sure game with him, and, therefore, though what he 
spoke was in dnnk, the very next day he put the sentence of 
death in execution against him, by cansing his head to be 
struck off in the castle, and then possest the estate.” Hav- 
ing no male issue, ht was succeeded by his brother, Jobn 
Tones of Innes. John, of a weak, inactive, and facile dispo- 
sition, having no wsuc, was induced to enter into a mutusl 
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Alexander Innes of Cromy, his cousin 
eon of James Innes of Crumy, who 
of Pinkie, 10th September 1547 
March 1577, it was agreed that 
the other should succeed to their 
estates, and as Alexander of Oromy immediately as- 
the title of Innes of that ilk, and acted as head of the 
ily, eveq,in the lifetime of laird John, great dissatisfac- 
was expressed by the other relatives, particularly by Ro- 
bert Innes of Innermarkse, who was highly incensed at such 
a settlement of the estates. The family annalist says that 
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entail on the grass, to see if he durst take it up, but that the 
latter declined this, by, as he pretended, the persuamons of 
his friends. He had, however, resolved upon Cromy's death 
and he shortly after carned his design into execution. Alex- 
ander of Oromy was twice married, and by his second wife, 
Isobel, daughter of Arthur Forbes of Balfour, brother of the 
eighth Lord Forbes, had a son, Robert, who succeeded him 
In April 1580 he had gone to Aberdeen, for the purpose of 
seeing his only son, Robert, then xbout mxteen years ald, who 
had been taken ill at college, With a conmderable number of 
attendants, Innes of Innermarkie and lurd John, whom he 
had indnced, by his representations, to beheve that he had 
been cheated ont of his mhentance by his cousin, Alexander 
of Cromy, rode to Aberdesn, and about midnight arrived at 
Alexander's lodging By rawing the cry of ‘‘ Help! a Gor- 
don! a Gordon!” asif a sudden fray had taken placo in the 
street, they sucoseded in aromsing him = Warmly attached to 
the Gordons, he started from his bed, and smzing his sword, 
opened a door that led to the court below, when Innermarine 
immediately ahot him through the body Such of his fol- 
lowers as were near then fell upon him and stubbed him 
with their daggers. Laird John was compelled, by threats, 
to do the same, and Innermarkie actually forced John Innes, 
afterwards of Cockstone, then a youth at school, to rive from 
his bed, and plunge a dagger up to the hilt, into the body of 
Ins murdered kmsman The assassins next intended to seize 
the son, Rovert Innes, but alarmed by the nome, the young 
man, sick as he was, had left hus bed, and bv the help of a 
frend, escaped by a back-door into the garden, whence he 
was taken to the house of a neighbour 

Innermarkie then took off the dead man’s mgnet mng from 
his finger, and having bribed one of his servants, he de- 
spatched him, with it, to Innes house, to show it to the wi- 
dow of his master, as from her husband, and to ask, as if by 
his orders, for the box containing the title-deeds of the estate, 
with the deed of entail. The lady accordingly delivered up 
the box, and allowed him to depart. A young kinsinan of 
the family, Alexander Innes, afterwards of Cotts, being then 
at Innes house, felt a strong melination to return with the 
messenger, to see his sick friend, young Robert Innes, and on 
his leaving the stable he jumped up behind him on the horse's 
back. <A scuffle ensued between them, when the servant 
arew his dagger, but the youth wrested it from him, and 
stabbed him with it, so that he fell off the horse dead = The 
youth then returned to Innes house with the box and deeds, 
and told what had happened. At this very time, another 
servant arrived from Aberdeen, with the news of the murder 
Lady Innes secured all the papers, and fled for protection to 
her frends, who immediately conducted her to the king, to 
whom she made her complaint. The earl of Huntly, a rela- 
tion by blood of the family of Innes, on hearing of the mur- 
der, hastened to Aberdeen for the of young Robert 


innea, whom he carried to Edinburgh, and for greater secu- 
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rity placed him under the guardianship of the third Lord 
Elphinatone. 

In the meantime, Laird John and Innermarkie had pro- 
ceeded to Innes house, and the former was re-invested in ths 
estates. Five weeks after the slaughter, on 17th Mav 1580, 
Innermarkie got from Laird Jolm a new disposition of the 
estate of Innes in his favour, reserving his own liferent. Two 
years afterwards they were declared outlaws, and Robert 
Innes, who had marned Jord Elphinstone’s daughter, went 
north from Edinbargh, with a commission against them both, 
and all others who had been accessory to his father’s death. 
Laird John endeavoured to escape to the south, but was dis- 
covered, apprehended, and sent back to Innes house, by the 
fnends of Lord Elphinstone. Robert did not put him to 
death, but made him sign his name to various write, and 
compelled him to give up the charter chest with all the deeds 
it contained. Innermarkie took refuge for a while in the hills, 
but afterwards bad a retreat, of diffieult access, within the 
house of Edinglasne. In September 1584, he was surprised 
there by the young laird of Innes, and a party of adberents, 
the place of his concealment being first entered by Alexander 
Innoa, the slayer of the faithless servant, who ever after got, 
in consequence, the name of ‘Crug-in-perll' Innermarkie 
was instantly slain, his head cut off, and conveyed to Lady 
Innea, who made a journey to Edinburgh with it, for the 
purpose of laying it at the foet of the king, ‘‘a thing,” says 
the relnter, ‘too masculine to be commended in a woman” 
(IIwt, Account of the Family of Innce, pp. 50--58.) The 
animosity between the fanniies subsisted till November 1587, 
when, by the nterpomtion of influential friends, all differences 
were accommodated, and the parties reconciled by mutual 
contract, the son of Innemnarkie having renounced all pre- 
tensions to the estate and chiefship of Innes. 

Robert, the 28d Innes of that ilk, bv lus wife, dame Ehiza- 
beth Elphinstone, had, with three daughters, two sons, Sir 
Robert, who succeeded hun, and Sir John, styled of Cromy, 
who was father of Sir Robert Inncs of Muirtoun 

The elder son, Sir Robert, 24th of that ilk, was created a 
baronet of Nova Scotia, to him and Jus heirs inale whatever, 
29th May 1625, being the fourth on the roll The family 
aunalist states that a cndet of the family, Innes of Balveny, 
with the view of obtaining precedence of his chief, had ap- 
pled for a baronetcy, of which Sir Robert Gordon of Gordon- 
ston, a gentleman of the king’s bedchamber, brother of the 
carl of Sutherland, and an intimate frend of Innes of Innes, ° 
sent him timely notice He immediately applied for one of a 
pnor date, which was granted, and Balveny’s deferred till 
1628 Sir Robert was sworn a privy councillor for life, and 
appointed one of the committee of katates by the parliament, 
in 1641 Ie seeins, however, to have beon a royalist, for 
when he wns forced to acknowledge the parliament in 1649, 
he was obliged to get his eldest son, Robert, to become surety 
fur his good behaviour, in time to come. He had threo sons 
and five daughters. The sons were Sir Robort, second bar- 
onet, Jamea, of Lichnett , and Captan William Innes of the 
gu irda. 

‘Lhe eldest son, Sir Robert, second baronet, narned Mary, 
daughter of Lord Roas of Hawkhead, and had, with mx 
daughters, two sons, the younger of whom died unmarned. 

The elder, Sir James, third baronet, married dame Marga- 
ret Ker, daughter of Henry, Lord Kor, only son and appa- 
rent heir of Robert earl of Roxburghe, in consequence of which 
marriage his great-grandson obtained the titles and estates of 
the dukedom of Roxburghe. With three daughters, Sir James 
had three sons Robert, who died in France before his father ; 
Sir Hary, fourth baronet, and Hugh, who died in Flundors. 
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Sir Hary, fourth baronet, was elected M.P for 

in July 1704, and died 12th November 1721. By his wife, 
Jean, daughter of Duncan Forbes of Oulloden, he bad a au- 
merous family, most ef whom died young. oe gerrigae 
Hary, enccseded as fifth baronet; and » John, of 
Lochbroom, was an officer in the army 

Sir Hary, fifth baronet, was appointed of ssisures 
m Scotland, in March 1748, and ded in 1762. With five 
daughters, be had three sons. Hary, the eldest, having pre- 
deceased him, under age, James, the second, became sixth 
baronet. In 1767 he sold the estate of Innes to James, earl 
of Fife, and went to reside at Innes in Devonshire. On the 
decease of John, fourth duke of Roxburghe, 22d October 1805, 
Sir James Innes, as heir-general of the first earl of Rox 
burghe, assuming the additional name of Ker, claimed the titles 
and estates of that great family, and obtained them by a de- 
cision of the House of Lords in 1812 (see Roxsurunm, duke 
&). In 1887 the duke of Roxburghe was created earl of In- 
nes in the British peerage. The family annalist states that 
In the long course of their succession they were fortunate in 
three things. Fisst, that their inheritance never went to a 
woman; next, that none of them ever marned an ill wife, 
and, thirdly, that no friend ever suffered for their debt. 





The family of Balveny, afterwards desigued of Orton and 
Cockstoune, derive from Robert Innes, fifth baron of Inner- 
markie, the son of the murderer of Alexander Innes of Cromy 
above mentioned. He acquired from Lord Ochiltree the lands 
of Balveny, in Banffshire, to which he got a charter in 1615, 
and in consequence it became for « time the chief demgna- 
tion of the family He was created by Charies L., « baronet 
of Nova Scotia, 12th February 1631, the title being to him 
and his heirs male. He had three sons 1 Sir Walter, 2 
Willam of Kinnermony, and 8. James, a colonel in the ar- 
my The eldest son, Sir Walter, second baronet, and his son, 
Sir Robert, third baronet, suffered many hardships for their 
loyalty in the reigns of Charles I and II, and the family 
estate being greatly encumbered in consequence, was sold by 
the latter soon after the Restoration On the death of the 
fourth baronet without issue, the title devolved upon his cou- 
sin James, aon of Walter Innes of Orton, in Speyside, and 
grandson of Willam Innes of Kinnermony, second son of the 
first baronet. 

Sir James Innes of Orton, fifth baronet, had, with two 
daughters, five sons, and died in 1722 Hu eldest aon, Sir 
Rubert, of Ortan, sixth baronet, received a liberal education, 
put on bis father's death was left with scarcely any land or 
property, and having been hrought up to no trade or profes- 
sion, was compelled to enlist as a private soldier in a regi- 
ment of dragoons, dropping hus title for the time. While 
doing duty as sentry one evening at the quarters of Colonel 
Winram, the conimander of his regiment, he was accosted by 
a gentleman, who desired to see the colonel The stranger 
seemed struck with his appearance, and on being admitted, 
be informed Colonel Winram that the sentry befure his dour 
was a baronet of ancient lineage, Sir Robert lnnes of Orton, 


of dragoone 
nolonel's daughter and heiress, Margery Winram, and had an 
only surviving daughter, Catherine, married to James, 16th 
Lord Forbes. He died in 1758, and was succeeded by his 
brother, Sir Charles, sixth baronet, an officer in the army, on 
whose death in 1768, his next brother, Sir William, became 


8th baronet. The latter died in 1817, 


Innes of Cowie and Breda, who died in 1788, was 2d son of 
John, 8th laird of Edingight, by Jane, daughter of Duff of 
Craigstone. His 2d son, Wilham Innes of Raemoir, born in 
1781, marned Jane, daughter of Alex. Brebner of Learney, 
bas 2 sonsandadr Eldest son, Alex. Innes of Cowie, Kin- 
cardinesbire, born 1822, has 2 sons and a daughter; 2d son, 
Thomas Innes of Learney, Aberdecusiire, 5 1814, has 8 sons. 


A family of the name of Innes, formerly designed of Oooks- 
tonne, and descended from Peter Inues of the Keam, younger 
son of Walter Innes of Innermarkis, above mentiousd, bold s 
baronetey of Nova Scotia, dating from 1681 Bir David 
Innes, bart., of this family, designed of Orton and Cookstoune, 
born in 1761, was the son of George Innes, Esq , inspector- 
general of stamp duties for Scotland, by the daughter of Sir 
James Innes, Bart. of Cockstoune. He was at one time an 
officer in the 89th foot. His son, George, was born in 1884; 
marned; an officer in 22d Bombay native infantry 


Of the family of Innes of Netherdale, Banffshire, Thomas 
Gilzean Rose Innes, Esq , only son of James Rose Innes, aq 
of Netherdale, 1s the representative. He pamed advocate at 
the Scottish bar in 1858, and in 1854 was appointed a depu- 
ty heutenant of Banffshire. 


INNES, Tuomas, superior of the Scots college 
at Paris, during the first part of the 18th century. 
In 1729, he published, at London, ‘ A Critical Es- 
say on the Ancient Inhabitants of the Northern 
Parta of Britain,’ 2 vols 8vo, which contains 
valuable information According to Wodrow, he 
was also engaged collecting materials for an ‘ Kar- 
ly History of the Church of Scotland,’ which was 
never published He died in 1744 He succeed 
ed his brother, Louis Innea, as principal of the 
Scots college, Paris. Louis held that office when 
James VII and II sought an asylum in France, 
and was made almoncr to the queen, and secretary 
of state to the expatriated monarch. To Lows 
Innes is ascribed the compilation of ‘The Memoirs 
of James II ,’ an abstract of which was published 
by Dr J S Clarke, at London, in 1806, in 2 vols. 
quarto 

INNES, Jonx, an anatomist of considerable 
skill, was a native of the Highlands, and for many 
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years dlesector to Dr. Alexander Monro, profes- 
sor of anatomy In the university of Edinburgh 

He was the author of a ‘Short Description of the 
Human Muscles,’ Edinburgh, 1776, aud of ‘ Eight 
Anatomical Tables of the Human Body,’ published 
the same year. He died January 11, 1778. 


Invinm, a surname of ancient standing in Scotland, sup- 

powed to have been originally Xrevine, the latter word de- 
rived, according to some antiquaries, from the Oeltic-Soythic 
Erin-vine or fein, that \s, a stout weetland man, Zrin, west, 
(the astive name of Ireland, as lying west of Scotland,) and 
vine, or fein, a strong and resolute man Nisbet (System of 
Heraldry, vol ii. App. p. 69) says that when the colonies 
of the Gauls came from the west cosste of Spain and seated 
themeslves in the east coasts of Erin and in the west hills 
and islands of Albyn, the Erevines came to both these islands. 
In the latter country, they bad their seat in that part of Ayr- 
shire called Ounningham, and gave thew name to the river, 
and to the:rr own place of remdence, now the town of Irvine. 
One of them, Orine Erwine, was abtbane of Dull, and seneschal 
and collector of all the king’s rents in the weatern isles. He 
married the princess Beatrix, eldest daughter of Malcolm II., 
and was father of Duncan I., king of Scotland Some of thus 
family went south to Dumfmes-sinre, and settled on the nver 
Kak, where one of them obtained, by marnage, the lands of 
Bonshaw, in that county A descendant of his, in the 17th 
sentury, rendered his name obnoxious by his cruel persecutions 
of the Covenanters. 





The family of Irvine of Drum is descended from Sur William 
de Irwin, sald to have been the eldest son (though more likely 
to have been a 2d son) of the family of Bonshaw, at the tame 
when Robert the Bruce took arms in support of his claim to the 
throne of Scotland. He appointed this Wilham de Irvine 
his armour-bearer, bestowing on him, at the same time, the 
device which be himself had borne as earl of Carrick, viz, 
three bunches of holly leaves, supported by two savages, 
wreathed, with the motto used by himself, ‘Sub sole, sub 
umbra virens.’ Having accompanied bis royal master in hu 
various wanderings, shared in his narrow escapes, and at- 
tended him in all his deeds of desperate valour, tll his 
‘erowning victory’ at Bannockburn, he was in 1828 reward- 
ed for his services and fidelity, with a grant, by charter under 
the great seal, of the forest of Drom or Drum, in Aberdeen- 
shire, originally part of a royal forest, and one of the hunting 
seats of the kings of Scotland. The park of Drum, which 
formed part of the Chase, was reserved. The charter 1s still 
extant, and is dated ‘ Apud Berwicem super Tweddem, prmo 
dio Februarii, anno regni nostm septimo decimo.’ Among 
the family papers is another charter by Robort L, dated at 
Kynros, 4th October, in the 18th year of hus reign 

Sar William's son, Alexander Irvine of Drum, marned the 
second daughter of Sir Robert Keith, great marischal of Soot- 
land. His son, Sir Alexander, had a command in the Low- 
land army under the earl of Mar, at the battle of Hariaw, 
fought in 1411, where he encountered Maclean of Dowart, 
Heutenant-general under Donald of the Isles, and fought 
hand to hand with him, with such determined bravery, that 
both were killed. In the popular Lallad relating to the battle, 
he is thus alluded to 


“ Gade Sir Alexander Irvine, 
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Mone in bis dais were better sane, 
Quhen thal wer sembiit all and som. 

Te praise him we sad not be dumm, 
For valour, wit, and worthiness; 

To end his dais hether did cum, 
Quhols ransam is remedyies.” 


He was succeeded by his brother, Bobert, who, on inherit- 
ing Dram, changed his baptismal name to Alexander. He 
married Elisabeth, daughter of Sir Robert Keith, great mar- 
ischal of Scotland. A fend had for some time subsisted be- 
tween 


the pansh of Drumoak, in which the Irvines were victorious. 
With the view of putting an end to this unseemly quarrel, 
the Estates of the kingdom had interfered, and had enjoined 
on Alexander Irvine, the third of the family and the one slain 
at Harlaw, to marry Ehsaboth Kerth, the lady above referred 
to. He accordingly submitted to the marriage ceremony 
being performed, which had the desired effect of making the 
two families fends, stead of enemies. It is stated that 
when hastening to Harlaw, at the head of his vassals, he sat 
down on a stone on the hill of Auchrony, pansh of Skene, 
and advised his brother Robert, who accompanied him, to 
marry his sister-in-law, sf be were alain, assuring him that 
the marnage with himself had never been consummated. 
Robert, afterwards Sir Alexander, in consequence, complied 
with his request. The latter was one of the commissioners 
deputed by the Estates of Soutland, in 1428, to treat con- 
cermng the ransom of King James I, and in the following 
year he was knighted by that monarch 

In 1437, after the murder of James I at Perth, the mha- 
bitants of Aberdeen solicited the services of Sir Alexander, 
for the defence and protection of that city, and in 1440 the 
burgesses unanimously consented to his being appointed cap- 
tain and governor of the burgh He held this situation for 
two years, and there w no other istance on record of the 
existence of the office in Aberdeen He had two sons, the 
younger of whom distinguished himself so highly at the bat- 
tle of Brechin, in 1452, that he received a charter of the lands 
of Beltse from the earl of Huntly, under whom he served, as 
a reward for hw conduct on that occasion From this younger 
son descended the Irvines of Lenturk and the Irvines in Ger- 
many 

The elder son, Alexander, fifth lurd of Drum, had a son, 
also named Alexander (which, indeed, secms to have been 
the favounte baptismal name of the eldest sons of the fami- 
ly}, who succeeded as sixth laird, and was twice married 
By hus first wife be bad three sons, vis. Alexander, his suc- 
cessor, Richard, of Crugton, from whom descended the 
Irvines of Hilltown, and Henry, ancestor of the Irvines of 
Kingeauwe. By his second wife, he had eght daughters, 
seven of whom were married to propnctors of land. The 
eldest son, Alexander, received from James V, a gift of 
non-entry to the lands of Forglen, dated 4th December 1527 
bearmg to be given ‘on account of Drum, his sad son, 
ther frends, their good and thankful service done to the 
kang, in searching, taking, and bringing his rebels to justice.” 
His son, Alexander, also took an active part in tho stirring 
events which occurred in the minority of Mary He waa 
killed at the battle of Pinkie in 1547, in his father’s lifetime, 
leaving, with three daughters, six sons, the eldest of whom, 
Alexander, succeeded his grandfather The second son, 
William, was designed of Ardlogse, Robert, of Tillylair, the 
third son, was progenitor of the Irvines of Fortrie, Gilbert, of 
Colairiie the fourth son was vredecessor of the Irvines of 
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Murthili and Cults; James, the fifth son, a knight of Malta, 
was ordsined, by the grand-master, prior of the order in Scot- 
land; and John, the sixth son, died young. 

The grandson, Alexander, eighth leird of Dvd, married 
Lady Elisabeth Keith, second daughter of William earl Mar- 
lschal, and had five sons and four daughters. John Irvine 
of Artamford, the youngest son, had eight sons, who all died 
without issue, except James, the second, who succeeded to 
the estate of Artamford, and his son, also named James, had, 
with one daughter, five sons. The eldest son, Alexander, 
sold Artamford to his brother, William, and bought Crimond 
in 1608, He subsequently inberited Drum 

Alexander, the eldest son of the eighth laird, became ninth 
laird of Drum in 1588, and distinguished himself as a patron 
of learning and a benefactor to the poor He also seems to 
have lent money to James VI , as there is extant in the char- 
¢er chest of Drum a holograph bond by that monarch to hin 
for 500 merku, dated at Dalkeith 27th November 1587, and 
payable at Whitsunday thereafter In 1610 he was named a 
member of the court of high commission appointed that year 
In 1629, this laird of Drum devised £10,000 Scots for the 
maintenance of four bursars of philosophy, and two of divin- 
ity, at the Marischal ovllege, Aberdeen, and of four bursars 
at the grammar achool of that city, vesting the right of pre~ 
senting them in the family of Dram. His wife, Lady Marion 

daughter of the earl of Buchan, also bequeathed 
8,000 merka, in 1688, to endow an hospital in Aberdeen, for 
the widows and daughters of decayed burgesses, the patron- 
age of which is with the town council. 

His eldest son, Sir Alexander Irvine of Drum, sheriff- 
principal of Aberdeen in 1684 and fullowing years, obtained 
a patent from King Charles [ creatmg bim earl of Aberdeen 
(that of the Gordon creation does not date till 1682), which 
the breaking out of the civil war prevented from passing the 
great veal His Josses by the commotions that ensued were 
considerable, he and his sons having sealously supported the 
royal cause. His house and lands were frequently occupied 
and plundered by the Covenanters’ army He was impria- 
oned, fined, and more than once obliged to flee for safety to 
England 

His eldest son, Alexander, marned, first, Lady Maury Gor- 
don, fourth daughter of the marquis of Huntly He and his 
brother, Robert, during the lifetime of his father, jomed the 
banner of Charles, and distinguished themselves so highly in 
hia service that they were excommunicated 14th April 1644, 
and had a price net upon their heads; 18,000 merks he ng 
offered for the young laird, dead or alive, aud 9,000 for Ro- 
bert. With the view af escaping to England, they suilod 
from Fraserburgh, but being obliged to laud at Wick, where 
a committees happened to be sitting, they were made prison- 
era, and warded in the castle of Keiss, Thence they were 
conducted, under a strong escort, to Edinburgh, and lodged 
in the city jail Robert died in prison, six months thereafter ; 
the young laird was then removed to the castle, under sen- 
tence of death His execution, however, was stopped by the 
defeat of the Covenanters at Kilsyth in 1645, and in compii- 
ance with the stipulations made by the marquis of Montrose 
with the delegates from Edinburgh, he and the other pnison- 
ers there were restored to liberty. 

On the acosssion of Charles II., the king renewed to him 
the offer of the peerage which had been made to lus father, 
but he declined accepting it, unless the patent bore the date 
of the one formerly granted. The great reduction which hus 
forzane and estates had undergone, it seems probable, was 
the principal cause of his refusal to accept of it. About 





a second wife, he had one daughter In the year he died, he 
executed a nomination of heirs of entail, failing heirs male ot 
his own body, to the Irvines of Murthill, Artamford, and 
Culta, and their heirs male, in their order. 

His eldest son, Alexander Irvine of Drum, died in 1696, 
without sssue. In him failed the male line of the family in 
direct descent. Alexander Irvine of Murthill, his son-in-law, 
then, in consequence of the entail, became 18th laird of Drom. 
He sold Murthill, and also the lands of Strachan in Kinoardine- 
shire, belonging to the Drum family, which had not been in- 
cluded in the entail On his death in 1720, he was succeed- 
ed by his son, Alexander, who, after his accession, became 
insane. The latter died m 1785, unmarried, when his uncle 
and tutor, John Irvine, became fifteenth laird of Drum In 
1787, the entail was broken, and the greater part of the estate 
sold. He died the same year, without issue, when the suc- 
cession devolved on Alexander Irvine of Crimond, great- 
grandson of John Irvine of Artamford. In 1744 he became 
hkewise heir of line to the entaller by the death of Irvine of 
Suphock without male issue. His son, Alexander Irvine of 
Dram and Crimond, had three sons and three daughters. 
He died n 1761 His eldest son, Alexander, was the 19th 
laird of Drum, and 14th in descent, being both the heir of 
line and the heir of entail. Charles, tle second son, was a 
major-general in the army Alexander marred, 8ist De- 
cember 1775, Jean, only daughter of Hugh Forbes, Esq of 


Schivas, Aberdeenshire, and had four sons and a daughter 
Alexander, the eldest son, passed advocate in 1802, succeeded 


hus father in 1844, was appointed « deputy-heutenant of 
Aberdeenshire in 1808, married, in 1816, the daughter of 
James Hamilton, Esq with ime. 





Irvixe, viscount of, a title, with that of Baron Ingram, in 
the Scottish peerage, conferred, 28d May 1681, on Henry, 
eldest surviving son of Sir Arthur Ingram of Temple New- 
som, Yorksinre, an English family who had no property in, 
or any other connexion with, Scotland Charles, the nth 
and last Viscount Irvine, was chosen one of the sixteen Scots 
representative peers at the general election in 1768, and re- 
elected in 1774 He died 27th June 1778, without male 
isatre, when the tatle became extinct. 


IRVINE, Cunristorger, M D , an eminent an- 
tiquarian, son of Christopher Irvine of Robgill and 
Annan, of the family of Irvine of Bonshaw, and bro- 
ther of Sir Gerard Irvine, baronct of Castle Irviue, 
Ireland, lived in the 17th century While attend- 
ing the college at Edinburgh he was, about 1689, 
dismissed the university for resisting the national 
covenant Having been involved in the Irish 
troubles, he was deprived of his estate, and was 
compelled, for a livelihood, to become a school- 
maater, first at Leith, and subsequently at Pres- 
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ton. He had originally studied for the medical 
profession, and afterwards practised as = surgeon 
and physiclan in Edinburgh Some time after 
1650 he was appointed a chirurgeon in the army 
of General Monk In that year he published 
a small golume, called ‘Bellum Grammaticale,’ 
which is now very scarce In 1656 appeared a 
curious treatise by him on animal magnetism, en- 
titled ‘ Medicina Magnetica, or the rare and won- 
derfal Art of Curing by Sympathy, laid open In 
Aphorisms, proved in Conclusions, and digested 
into an easy method drawn from both,’ dedicated 
to General Monk His principal work, the ‘ His- 
toris Scotics Nomenclatura Latino-Vernacula,’ 
being an explanatory Dictionary of the proper 
names used in Scottish History, was published at 
Edinburgh in 1682, and reprinted in 1819 He 
held the appointment of state physician, and his- 
toriographer to Charles IT An act of the Scots 
Estates was passed, in 1685, granting to him the 
right to practise as a physician in Edinburgh, inde- 
pendent of the college of physicians, then recently 
incorporated The date of his death 1s unknown 





IRVING, a surname the same as Irvine, being the mode in 
which some Dumfres-shire families of the name spell st. 

One of these families, Irving of Woodhouse and Robgill 
fower, descended from a younger branch of the onginal family 
of Irvine of Bonshaw, possensed « baronetoy of the United 
Kingdom, conferred in 1809 

Christopher Irvine of Bonshaw, who commanded the light 
horsemen at Flodden, was killed there with hw son, Christo- 
pher, Sept. 8, 1513 The son of the latter, also named 
Chnstopher, was slain i command of a pxrtr of horve ut 
Solway Moss in 1542 His son, Edward Irvine of Bonshaw, 
lived to a great age His eldest son, Christopher, predecensed 
his futher in 1582 He had marned, in 1566, Margaret 
daughter of Juhn Johnstone of that ilk, ancestor of the mar- 
quises of Annandale, and had a son, William, who had, among 
other sons, William, of Rockhillhead, afterwards of Wood- 
house, Dumfries-shire, and Herbert, of Boushaw by purchase. 

William Irving of Woodhouse marned, 1 1631, Janet, 
daughter of Jardine of Applegarth, and was father of John 
Irvine, Esq of Woodhouse. ‘I'lus John Irvine of Woodhouse 
marrying Sarah, dr of Sir William Douglas of Kelhead, was 
suceseded by hus son, William Irvine, Kuq of Bonslaw 

The eldest son of William continued the lme of Bonshuw 
A younger son, Paulus Filius Irving, Esq of Woodhouse, 
was w licutenant-colonel in the army, and governor of Upnor 
Castle. He died April 22, 1796 

Colonel Irving's only won, Izeutenant-General Sir Paulus 
Emilias Irving, born August 30, 1751, was appointed com- 
mander-in-chief in the West Indies, and received the thanks 
of King George III , through the duke of York, commander 
in-chief, November 28, 1795, for the decunve victory he had 
achieved at La Vigie that year On September 19 1809, he 
was created a baronet of the United Kingdom He liad two 
sons and a daughter, and died in 1828, when his elder son, 
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Sir Paulus Zmilius Irving, became 2d baronet. On the lat- 
ter’s death, without igene, in 1637, he was succeeded by his 
brother, Sur Thomas St. Lawrence Irving, third baronet, born 
Feb. 18, 1795, died, unmarried, in 1659, when the title be- 
came extinct. 

Christopher Irvine, proprietor of Robgill and Annan, and 
bred to the law in the Temple, London, receiving from James 
VI a grant of some lands in Ulster, was ancestor ef the 
Irvines of Castile Irvine, baroneta, county Fermanagh, Ireland, 
and of the Irvines of Rockfield, same county 

The ancient seat of the Irvines of Bonshaw, the original 
stuck of the family of Irvine, stands on the nght bank of the 
river, in the parish of Annan, Dumfries-shire. The old man- 
mon-house is built near the edge of a steep rock, which rises 
to a conmderable height above the bed of the Kirtle, About 
half-a-mile from Bonshaw, and on the same aide of the river, 
is Robgill Tower, formerly possessed by Sir Emihus Irving, 
bart. [Ihe soenery around Robgill-house, of which the old 
tower forms a part, is most picturesque and beautiful. 





The Srst of the name settled in Dumfries town was Provost 
Francis Irving, 2d son of the family of Bonshaw He was 
educated in France, and on his return to Scotland he marmed 
the hereas of the Rainings, by whom he acquired a good 
fortane of houses in Dumfries, with burgage, and other lands, 
part whereof remain yet with lis postenty He it was who 
first imported into that town wines und spirits thither by sea, 
having settled some kind of correspondence at Bordeaux in 
France. Upon the sudden arrival of King Jaines VI on one 
occasion at Dumfries, Provost Irving preaded at an enter- 
tiinment given to his majesty in a large painted hall belong- 
ing to the Cunninghams. His lady likewise assusted. She 
came at the head of some mutrona, and presented his majesty 
with an Italian broadpiece in gold, according to the usaye 
of the tunes. At the provost's death a magnificent tomb 
or monument wan erected, embellished with pillars of the 
Corinthian order, gilt capltols, and other ornaments. I¢ was 
much effaced by Cromwell's soldiers, coming up from the mege 
of Carlaverock castle, and ull the records of the town destroyed 
thev could lay their hands upon In the lower part of the 
monument is the following imac ription 


“The King me first his Balle naned, 
Dumfries oft nce me Provost clamed, 
God, King, and Country have J served, 
For which in Heaven a Crown ‘s reserved ” 


The lands of Kurkledale and others belonging to him con- 
tinued long in his family Hus bahary is presumed to have 
been « jurisdiction of the lower parts of Annandale, as ull of 
it was in the gift of the crown, being the prince of Scotland's 
patrinony The king, in speaking to hun or of him, usually 
termed Jum Ins own baile He left, with a daughter, three 
sons, J John often elected provost of Dumfnes, 2 Ed- 
ward, who nxoguired the lands of Iogan 8 Stephen, whio 
pomewed the lands of Reddena and others. The daughter 
Barbara was marned to Sir Wilham Mazwall of Gribton, 
kmght. Provost John Irving's two sons, Juhn and Thoman, 
were likewine provosts of Dumfries, His daughter Jann: tte, 
married Maxwell uf Carnsalloch = The second sn represented 
the town my parlinment = =—‘1he elder sop was in the first nomi- 
nation of justices of the pence in Scotland, not as provost 
for the tine beng but n= a landed gentlemun, as appears 
from the printed acts of Charles If He married Janet, 
daughter of Sur Thomas Ciighton of Rvehill, soon after esrl 
of Dumfnes, and had a son, John, who had no family, and 8 
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daughters. The eldest of whom married Provost Maxwell of 


eon of the family of Nithedale. 
Prevost Thomas, the otber brother, married, Jt, Elisabeth 
Oralk, daughter of Oraik of Stewarton, , Blizabsth 


Maxwell, dauglter of the Kirkconnell family, but she had no 
children. He left three sons, Jobn, Thomas and William. 
The eldest married a Mies Fergusson, and had John, com- 
monly styled Logan, and 8 daughters. Thomas, the second 

brother, afterwards of Gribton, married Mary Maxwell, niscs 
pe a dprlpabghey rpg ne ear goa 
of Gribton, and a daughter, Margaret, married to Thomas 
Goldie, W &., afterwards of Mains, issue, Sve sons and 2 


ters. 

Provost John Irving of Logan, eldest in succession, was 
twice marned, but leaving only daughters, the male represen- 
tation of the family devolved upon William, the next in suc- 
eemsion. 

Wilham married Katherine, daughter of Captain James 
Mensies ef Enoch, and had eleven sons. James, the eldest, 
succseded him. He married Elizabeth Welsh, heiress of 
Waterside, issue, 2 sons, Wiliam and Joseph (who died in 
Jamaion), and 5 daughters. Thomas, the necond son, was 
inapector-general of exports and imports, at London He 
married Mariou, daughter of Provost Corbet, and bad a son, 
William, inspectur-generul, and a daughter, Maryan, whe 
married a West [ndia proprietor, named Furness. Winfred, 
James’ youngest daughter, ma:ticd, Ist, Mr Burd, 2dly, 
Captain Wilson, to whom she had one daughter, and Sdly, 
Mr Sweetman The daughter, Catherino, marned Colonel 
Archibald M‘Murdo, and had 11 olildren Winfred, the 
eldest, married Mr Dinwoodie, one of the judges in the civil 
cout of Ceylun One of ber sons, John, in the Madras 
army, became Lieut.-Oulone] Commandant of the Dumfries, 
Roxburgh, Selkirk, and Kirkoudbmght militia. Another son, 
Archibald, post-captain in the navy, accompanied Captain 
Back, in the Terror, to the North Pole A daughter, Phillis, 
married George Hoggan, eq of Watermde. Another daugh- 
ter, Catherine, marned Adnural Pennel, RB. N They hada 
son, Robert, mate of au Indimman, and another, Oolonel 
W Montague 8 ‘Murdo, OC B, inspector-general of volun- 
teers. Obaries Irving, Esq , surgeon, of the Gnbton family, 
and a native of Holywood pansh, Dumfries-shire, some years 
before 1790, discovered a inethod of turning salt water into 
fresh, for which he was rewarded by a grant frum govern- 
ment of £500 

William, eldest son of James Irving of Gnbton, marmed 
Jane, eldest daughter of David Corrie of Newlaw, sseue, 4 
ehildren. Mary, one of his daughters, married Sir John Gor- 
don of Earlston, bart. His son, James, went to India as 
ensign in the Bengal oavulry in 1828, and became through 

of Barwhinnuck estate. 

The eatate of Gnbton is no longer in the family, having 
been sold, and become the property of a gentleman named 
Maxwell. 


IRVING, Rev Evwarvp, MA, a celebrated 
preacher, was born In the burgh of Annan, Au- 
gust 15,1792 His father was a respectable tan- 
ner in that town, and became owner of a consid- 
erable portion of burgage and landed property in 
the vicinity After receiving a good elementary 
education in his native place, he was sent to pro- 


secate his studies at the university of Edinburgh. 
His proficiency in the mathematics attracted the 
attention of Professor Leslie, who recommended 
him, when only in bis seventeenth year, as math- 
ematical teacher in an academy at Haddington. 
This situation he occupied only a year, when he 
obtained one more lucrative in a larger establish- 
ment at Kirkcaldy, where he also kept boarders, 
and gave private -tuition He remained nearly 
seven years at Kirkcaldy, during which time he 
completed his diviuity studies, and became ea 
licentiate of the Church of Scotland In 1819 he 
removed to Edinburgh, resolved to devote himself 
to preaching the gospel, and on Dr. Chalmers 
hearing him preach from the pulpit of St George's 
church in that city, he was so favourably impressed 
with his abilities, that he subsequently appointed 
him his assistant in St John’s church, Glasgow 

In 1822 Mr Irving accepted an invitation from 
the managers of a small congregation of Scots 
Presbyterians meeting at the Caledonian Asylum, 
Cross Street, Hatton Garden, London ; and short- 
ly after obtaining this living, he married Isabella, 
daughter of the Rev John Martin, one of the 
ministers of Kirkcaldy, to whom he had been pre 
viously engaged The novelty of his style, and 
the force and eloquence of his discuurses, soon 
rendered him the most popular preacher of his 
time, and the singularity of his appearance and 
gesticulation attracted very large congregations. 
The principal orators and statesmen of the day 
crowded to hear him, he literally became quite 
“the rage” among the wealthy and fashionable of 
the metropolis, and his chapel doors were thronged 
with carriages, so that it was found necessary to 
grant admittance only by tickets. 

In 1828 Mr Irving published an octavo volume 
of 600 pages, with the singular title of ‘For the 
Oracles of God, Four Orations—for Judgment. to 
come, au Argument m Nine Parts’ Such was 
the demand for this publication, that, though it 
underwent the most severe and searching criti- 
cism, a third edition was called for in less than 
six months. 

In May 1824 he preached for the Londen Mis- 
sionary Society one of their anniversary sermons, 
and carly in the following year he published his 





discourse on the occasion, dedicated to Coleridge 
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IRVING, 541 REV. EDWARD. 
the poet, with whom he had recently formed an | fifteen ‘Lectures on the Book of the Revelation,’ 
intimate acquaintance. which were published in parte, the whole making 
In 16295 Mr. Irving preached the anniversary | four volumes duodecimo.—His portrait is sub- 
sermon for the Contluental Society, the substance | joined 
of which he afterwards published, in a treatise on 
the prophesies of Daniel and the Apocalypse, ded- 
icated to Mr Hatley Frere, brother to the British | 
envoy at the court of Madrid, and one of the per- 
sons, about twenty in number, who, with Mr Ir- 
ving, assembled at Albury Park, the scat of Mr 
Henry Drummond, the banker, for the expreas 
object of studying or elucidating ‘the sublime 
ecience of sacred prophecy” An account of this | 
meeting was published by Mr Drummond in 
1827, in a work entitled ‘ Dialognes on Prophecy,’ 
8 vols 8vo About 1826 Mr Irving drew up his 
Introductory Essay to an edition of Bishop Horne's 


| 
‘Commentary on the Book of Psalms,’ published o 
in Glasgow, which Is considered one of the beet 
of his writings In 1828 he preached a fast-day 
sermon before the presbyter) of London, which he 
afterwards printed Iu the same year he contri- 
buted to an annual then existing under the name 
of the ‘Anniversary,’ a sketch, entitled ‘A Tale 
of the Times of the Martyrs ' 

In the course of 1827 he was first observed in 
his discourses to have departed from the doctrinal 
standards of the Church of Scotland, by the unu- 
sual manner in which he spoke concerning the 
human nature of our Saviour On the formation 
in the metropolis of a society for the distribution 
of ‘Gospel Tracts,’ Mr Irving preached a collec- 
tion sermon in ald of the funds of the new iustitu- 
tion, and it is sald to have been on the delivery of 
his discourse on that occasion that some of lus 
hearers were astounded by his assertion of the 
“ sinfulneas of Christ's human nature” In his 
‘Sermons, Lectures, and Occasional Discourses,’ 
published the following year, his new doctrines 
were developed at large The chapel in Crosa 
Street, Hatton Garden, being found too small to 
contain the large concourse of persons who conti- 
nued to throng to it, a subscription was entered 
into, to erect a larger and more commodious church, 
and the handsome edifice in Regent's Square was 
completed in 1829 In the spring of that year, 
Mr Irving paid a visit to his friends in Scotland, 
ahd while at Edinburgh he delivered a course of 





In the early part of 1880 the subject of his he- 
retical views was taken up by the Scottish church 
in London, and at a meeting of the presbytery on 
November 29 of that year, the report of the com- 
mittee appointed to examine his work on Christ's | 
humanity was read It charged him with hold- 
ing Clirist subject to original and actual sin, and 
with denying the doctrines of atonement, satisfac- 
tion, imputation, and substitution The exhl- 
bition of the ‘‘ unknown tongues,” uttered by some 
designing or deluded persons of his congregation, 
principally females, and pronounced by Mr Irving 
from the pulpit to be the ‘“‘ manifestations of the 
Holy Ghost,” next occnpied public attention, and 
the trustees of the National Scottish Church, Re 
gent's Square, at last found it necessary to prefer 
charges against him, in addition to those which 
were already before the presbytery On May 2, 
1882, the London presbytery unanimously found 
him guilty of heresy, and thus dispossessed him 
of his charge as minister of the church in Regent's 
Square , and the presbytery of Annan, of which 

| 
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he was a member, on March 18, 1888, formally 
deposed him from the ministry of the Church of 
Scotland After a course of itineraropen-air 
preaching in his native district, Mr. Irving re- 
turned to London, and continued to officiate in 
what had once been the picture gallery of Mr 
Benjamin West, the celebrated painter, iu New- 
man Street, which had been fitted up as a chapel 
by some of the most enthusiastic of his admirers 

His laborious and unceasing efforts to propagate 
his peculiar religious tenets brought on consamp- 
tion, and in the autumn of 1884 he went to Scot- 
land for the benefit of his health; but rapidly 
becoming worse, lic died at Glasgow, December 
6, 1884. He Icft a widow, with a son and two 
daughters. 

Mr Irving was only In his 42d year at the time 
of his death, although his long grey hair and 
wrinkled brow made him appear much older 
There can be no doubt that the melancholy errors 
and extravagances, into which he was betrayed in 
the latter years of his life, were the effects of a 
Giseased imagination, arising from that morbid 
love of the marvellous, and craving for notoriety, 
for which he was remarkable, and to which he at 
last fella victim 

“Although his practical wisdom did not keep 
pace with his discursive powers,” says Dr James 
Hamilton, afterwards minister of Regent Square 
charch, in an article analysing his character, ‘ yet 
the might of hia genius, and the grandeur of his 
views, and the prevailing solemnity of his spirit,” 
left a deep impression on his hearers and contem- 
poraries, and Edward Irving became the founder 
of a sect, which subsequently took the name ot 
the Catholic Apostolic Church From the wealth 
and influential character of some of its members, 
this sect has, in London, Fdinburgh, Glasgow, 
and some other places, been enabled to build large 
and imposing structures for thelr peculiar mode of 
worship. 

His works are 

For the Oracles of God, Four Orations—For Judgment te 
Oome, an Argument in nine parts. London, 1828, 8vo. 

For Missionaries after the Apostolic School, a series of 
Orations, in four parts. London, 1694, 8¥o. 

Babyloo and Infidelity Foredoomed of God; a treatise on 


the Prophecies of Daniel and the Apocalypse. London, 
1825, Bvo. 
The Ooming of the Messiah in Glory and Mayesty, by Juan 
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desafat Ben Esra, a converted Jew; translated from the 
Spansh London, 1827, Bre. 

Apology for the Ancient Fulnegs and Purity of the Dos- 
trine of the Kirk of Scotland; a fast-dav Sermon befere the 

of London. J.ondon, 1828, Svo. ” 

A Letter to the King against the Repeal of the Test and 
Corporation Acts. London, 1828, 8vo. 

1828, 8 vols. 8vo. 

The Last Daya, a Discourse on the Evil Character of these 
our Times, proving them to be the “ Perilous Times” of the 
Last Days. London, 1828, vo. 2d edit. with preface by 
the Rev Horatius Bonar J.ondon, 1850, 8vo. 

Lectures on the Book of the Revelation, published in parta, 
inaking 4 vols. duodecimo. London, 1829 

The Church and State responsible to Chnst and to one 
another A Series of Discourses on Duinel’s Vision of the 
Four Beasts. London, 1629, 8vo. 





IRVING, Davy, LL D , biographer and libra 
rian, was born in the village of Langholm, Dum- 
fries-shire, December 5, 1778 He received his 
early education in the Grammar school of his 
native place undera Mr Telfer Jie afterwards 
attended, for Latin and Greek, a Mr Little, 
who, though deprived of sight, was an excel- 
lent scholar, and remarkable for grounding his 
pupils thoroughly in a knowledge of the classics 
In 1796, being then in his 18th year, he went to 
the university of Edinburgh, where he continued 
till 1808 Jn the Greck class he distinguished him- 
self so much as to attract the particular notice of 
Mr Dalsell, the then professor in that chair (see 
vol ii, p 17, fora memoir of him) In 1799 he 
published at Glasgow a short life of Fergusson the 
poet, dedicated to Dr Robert Anderson, editor and 
biographer of the British Poets, (for a memoir of 
whom see vol i, p 188,) to whom he brought a let- 
ter of introduction un his first arrival in Edinburgh 

In 1801 Mr Irving took the degiee of MA, 
and the same year he Issued another little volume, 
entitled ‘ Lives of Scottish Authors, viz , Fergusson, 
Falconer, and Russell’ To this he was encour- 
aged by Professor Ialzell, to whom it was dedi- 
cated, and who had assisted him In collecting 
materials for the two latter blographios. 

Originally destined for the ministry, Mr Irving 
was prevented by some religious scruples from 
entering the Divinity Hall, and resolved to devote 
himself to literature instead of the church. To fit 
himself more particularly for this pursuit, he ap- 
plied himself to » careful study of the structure 
and powers of the English language. The results 
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he embodied in a short treatise, entitled ‘ Elements 
of English Composition,’ which was published in 
London in 1801. This treatise, originally written 
whilst its author was yet a stadent at college, he 
had occasion afterwards frequently to revise It 
was his most successful work. In England espe- 
cially it obtained an extensive circulation, and was 
introduced as a text-book in some of the leading 
schools At the time of his death it had reached 
the 18th edition 

In 1804 he published ‘The Lives of Scotish 
Poets,’ 2 vols. 8vo He considered Scotish, with 
one t, the right spelling of the word, and Scot- 
tish. although in more general use, a corruption 
These Lives are said to have been ably but hastily 
written 

He now resolved to bestow more care and labour 
on his foture writings He spent the years 1805 
and 1806 In London, paying frequent visits to the 
library of the British Museum, consulting some 
rare books for his next publication This was 
‘Memoirs of the Life and Writings of George 
Buchanan,’ published in 1807, which at once esta- 
blished his reputation The work included a 
literary history of the age and contemporaries of 
Buchanan, and was full of learning and informa- 
tion. Sir William Hamilton (a memoir of whom 
is given at page 448 of this volume) pronounced it 
to be a work “which for curious and recondite 
erudition has been but seldom surpassed” He 
subsequently very considerably improved it, and 
in the prefuce to a new edition, which appeared iu 
1817, he tells us that these ‘‘ Memoirs have under- 
gone such essential alterntion that this may almost 
be considered a new work ” 

In 1808 Mr Irving obtained the degree of doc- 
tor of laws from Marischal College, Aberdeen, and 
in 1810 he marned Anna, Dr Anderson's eldest 
daughter, the lady to whom Dr Leyden’s ‘ Elegy on 
the Death of a favourite J.innet,’ was originally ad- 
dressed She died suddenly in 1812, leaving a son 

In 1820 Dr Irving was appointed keeper of the 
library of the Facnity of Advocates The vaca- 
tion after Lis appointment to this office he spent at 
Guttingen, that he might become acquainted with 
the mauner in which the library of the distinguished 
university of that city was managed. Thongh the 
greater part of his time was nos «<«upied with his 
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official duties, he still devoted a portion of it to 
literary pursuits. He wrote the biographical 
notices prefixed to a collected edition of the poems 
of Alexander Montgomery, author of ‘The Cherry 
and the Slae,’ published in 1821. His minute 
acquaintance with the early literary history of 
Scotland, pointed him out as a fit editor for some 
of those rare old books and manuscripts which the 
Bannatyne and Maltland clubs were printing for 
their members. For the Bannatyne club he edited 
in 1828-29 the two volumes of Dempater's ‘ His- 
toria Eccleslastica Gentis Scotorum , sive de Scrip- 
toribus Scotis.’ to which he contributed a Latin 
preface, in 1885, ‘ Philotus, a Comedy, reprinted 
from the edition of Robert Chaiteris, 1608,’ and 
m 1887, ‘Davidis Buchanam de Scriptoribus 
Scots Libri Duo nunc primum Editi’ For the 
Maitland club he edited, in 1830, ‘ Clariodns, a 
Metrical Romance,’ printed fiom a manuscript of 
the 16th century , and in 1832, ‘The Moral Fables 
of Robert Henryson,’ a poct of the later part of 
the 15th century 

In earlier life Dr Irving had given private in- 
structions to eandidates for admission into the 
faculty of advocates, and m 1815 he had pub- 
lished, in the form of a pamplilet, ‘ Observations 
on the Study of the Civil Law’ Successively re- 
printed and enlarged in 1820 and 1828, it finally 
appeared, in 1837, i the shape of a goodly volume, 
bearing the title of ‘An Introduction to the Study 
of the Civil aw’ In the same year the univer- 
sity of Gottingen conferrcd upon its author the 
degree of doctor of laws 

Between the years 1880 and 1842, Dr Irving 
was a stated contributo: to the 7th edition of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica, then in course of publi- 
cation To that work the three Treatises on the 
Canon, Civil, and Feudal Law, and moat of the 
biographies of Scottish authors, were contributed 
by him With considerable additions, these bio- 
graphies were published in a separate form m 
1889, in 2 volumes, with the title of ‘ Lives of 
Scotish Writers ' 

In 1849, after 29 years’ service, he retired from 
the librarianslip of the faculty of advocates, and 
was succeeded in that office by Samuel Halkett, Faq 
He still continued to prosecute his literary labours. 
In 1819 he had edited anonymously an edition of 
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‘Selden’s Table Talk,’ with notes, a new edition 
of which was published in 1854. His latter years 
were dedicated to preparing a connected and com- 
prehensive History of Scotish Poetry, from the 
middle ages to the close of the 17th century. This 
he left in manuscript, quite ready for the press. 

Dr Irving died at Ediuburgh May 10, 1860 
At the disruption of the church of Scotland in 
1848 he joined the Free Church, and was an elder 
of Free St. John's church, in that city 

As a scholar Dr. Irving held the highest rank 
‘* With respect to classical literature,” writes Sir 

- William Hamilton, himself one of the most erudite 

men of his time, ‘‘I believe that there are few men 
in Scotland who possess so critical a knowledge of 
the ancient authors, or who are s0 well read in 
philology” His acquaintance with the remains of 
Greek and Roman literature was minute and ex- 
tensive He was so finished a Latin scholar that 
he onoe offered himaelf, and with fair prospects of 
success, as a candidate for the chair of humanity 
in the university of Glasgow His study of the 
Roman jarisprudence in all its branches was ex- 
tensive and profound With literary history, for- 
eign and domestic, he was perfectly familiar, from 
the middie ages down to the close of the century 
succeeding the Reformation His knowledge of 
books was marvellous, and his love of them in- 
tense His private library numbered about 7,000 
volumes, many of them rare and valuable 

Dr Irving married, a second time, in 1820, Miss 
Janet Laing, his second cousin, of which marriage 
@ son and daughter, with the widow, survived 

His works are 


Lafe of Robert Fergusson Glasgow, 1799, 12mo. 

Lives of Scotish Authors, wiz, Fergusson, Faleoner, and 
Ruseell. Edw 1601, 12mo. 

Elements of English Composition; treating of purity, pro- 
priety, and precision of style; of synonymous words, of the 


hyperbole, . metaphor, and allegory London, 
1801, 12mo. Sth edition, 1828, 12mo. 11th edition, 1841, 
18mo. 18th edition 

Lives of the Scotish Poeta, with Preliminary Dissertations 
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Alexander Arbuthnot, Alexander Montgomery, King James 
the Sixth, Allan Rameay, Alexander Ros, A.M., Alexanda 
Geddes, LL.D., Robert Fergusson, and Robert Burns. With 
Intermediate Sketches. 





Memolgs of the Life and Writings of George Buchasan. 
Edin. 1807, 8vo. 2d edition, 1817, Ovo. 
Observations on the Study of Civil Law Edin. 1615, 8vo 
2d edition, 1820, 8vo. 38d edition, 1828, Svo. 4th edition, 
much enlarged, with the ttl of ‘An Introduction to the 
Study of the Civil Law,’ 1887, 8vo. 

Lives of Scotish Writers. 2 vols. Edin 16890, 12mo. 
Various Contributions to 7th edition of the Encyvlopedia 
Britannica, particularly three Treatises on the Oanon, Civil, 
and Feudal Law, and Scottish blograplues, afterwards espa- 
rately published. 1880—1842. 

History of Scotish Poetry from the Middle Ages down to 
the close of the 17th century Posthumous. With a me 
mor of the author 1861, 8vo. 


Isuxa, Tux, Lord of, an ancient title, possessed by the de- 
scendants of Someried, thane of Argyle, who in 1185, when 
David I expelled the Norwegana from Arran and Bute, and 
some other of the islands, appears to have got a grant ot 
them from that monarch To secure himself in posssasion, 
however, he married, about 1140, Effmea, or ia, 
the daughter of Olave the Red, king of Man, from which 
marriage sprung the dynasty so well known in Scottish his- 
tory as the lords of the Isles. By her he had three sons: 
Dugall, Reginald or Ranald, and Angus. The Chronicle o: 
Man adda a fourth, Olave. By a previous marriage he had 
one son, Gillecolane. According to the Celtic genenlogista, 
this Somerled (the name is Norse, in Gaelic Somhairie, in 
Engluh, Samuel) was deaceuded, through a long line of an 
ceators, from the celebrated Insh king Conn Chead Chath, or 
Conn of the hundred battles. He anmsted his son-in-law, 
Wimond, the pretended earl of Moray, when he invaded 
Scotland in 1141 (see page 24 of this volume), and on the 
death of David I , acoompanied by the children of Wimund, 
he landed with a great force, in Scotland, 5th November 
1158, in order to revenge the wrongs done to him. Having, 
however, encountered a more vigorous opposition than be had 
anticipated, he found it necessary to agree to terms of accom- 
modation with Malcolm IV , an event which was deemed of 
so much importance as to form an epoch from which various 
royal charters were dated. 

His brother-in law, Godred the Black, king of Man, 
had acted so tyrannioally that Thorfinn, one of the most 

of the insular nobles, resolved to depose him, 
and applied to Somerled for his son, Dugall, then a 
child, whom he proposed to make king of the Isles in God- 
red’s place. Oarrying Dugall through all the isles, except 
Man, Thorfinn forced the inhabitants to acknowledge him ss 
their king, and took hostages from them for their obedienea. 
One of the chief islanders fled to the Isle of Man, and in- 
formed Godred of the plot against him. That prince imme- 
diately collected a large fleet, and proceeded agamat the 
rebels, then under the guidance of Bomeried, with a fleet of 
eighty galleys. After a bloody but indecisive battle (1156) a 
treaty was entered into, by whish Gedred ceded to the sons 
of Someried what were afterwards called the South Isles, 
retaining for himself the North Isles and Man. Two years 
afterwards, Somerled invaded the latter ialand with a fleet of 
fifty-three ships, and laid the whole island waste, after de- 
feating Godred in battle. 

Someried’s power was now very great, and for some time 
he carried on a vexations predatory warfare on the conets of 
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Ciyde, with 160 galleys, and landed his forces near Renfrew, 
where he was met by the Scots army, under the high steward 
of Sestland, and defeated, he hmself and his son Gillecolane 
being smonge} the elain. According to tradition, he was as- 
eassinated in his tent by an individual in whom he placed 
confidence. This celebrated chief has been traditionally de- 
scribed as “‘a well tempered man, in body shapely, of a far 
plercing eye, of middle stature, and of quick discernment.” 
According to the then prevalent custom of gavel kind, whilst 
Gillecolane’s son, also named Somerled, succeeded to his 
grandfather's superiority of Argyle, the insular possessions 
were divided among his sons descended of the house of Man. 
Dagall, the eldest of these, got for lus share, Mull, Coll, Ti- 
ree, and Jura; Reginald, the second eon, obtained Isla and 
Kintyre; and Angus, the third son, Bute. Arran w sup- 
posed to have been divided between the two latter The 
Chronicle of Man mentions a battle, in 1192, between Rem- 
nald and Angus, In which the latter obtained the victory 
He was killed, in 1210, with bis three sona, by the men of 
Skye, leaving no male issue. One of his sons, James, left a 
daughter and heiress, Jane, afterwards married to Alexander, 
son and heir of Walter, high steward of Scotland, who, in 
her nght, claimed the isle of Bute. 

Both Dugall and Reginald were called kings of the Isles at 
the time that Reginald, the son of Godred the Black, was 
styled king of Man and the Isles; and m the next genera- 
tion we find in a Norse chronicle, mention made of three 
kings of the Isles, of the race of Someried, existing at one 
time. It is evident, therefore, says Mr Gregory, that the 
word king, as used by the Norwegians and their vasals in 
the Isles, was not confined as in Scotland, to one supreine 
ruler, but that 1¢ had with them an additional meaning, cor- 
responding either to prnce of the blood, or to magnate. 
(Highlands and Ioles of Scotiand, p. 17). On Dugall’s 
death, the isles that had fallen to his share, instead of de- 
scending immediately to his children, were acquired by his 
brother, Reginald. As lord of Kintyre, the latter granted 
certain lands to the abbey of Saddel, in Kintyre, which had 
been founded by him, for monks of the Cistercian order He 
also made ample donations to the monastery of Paslev 
From Dugall sprung the great house of the MacDougals of 
Lorn, who styled themselves de Ergadia or of Argyle. He 
left two sons, Dugall Scrag, and Duncan, who, in the north- 
ern Sagas, bear the title of the Sudereyan kings. Dugall 
was taken prisoner by Haco, king of Norway, but of the his- 
tory of Duncan nothing is known, except that he founded the 
priory of Ardchattan in Lorn He was succeeded by his son, 
Ewen, commonly called King Ewen, and sometimes, errone- 
ously, King John, of whom honourable mention is made in a 
previous part of this work (see vol i pp. 77 and 89) 

Reginald had two sons, Donald and Roderick. From Do- 
nald, who appears to have inherited the Inles, sprang the 
great family of Isla, patronymically styled Macdonald (see 
that surname). On Roderick or Ruari, his seccnd son, Regi- 
nald bestowed Bute and part of Kintyre. He was the founder 
of a distinct family, that of Bute, (patronymucally styled 
Macruari or M‘Rory,) which afterwards became very power- 
fal in the Isles. Roderick was one of the most noted pirates 
of his day, and the annals of the period are filled with ac- 
counts of his predatory expeditions. The Scots having dnven 
him eat of Bute, he went to Norway, to solit asustance 
from King Haco, and the complaints made by him and other 
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lalanders, of the aggressions of the Scots, led to Haco's cele 
brated expedition to Scotland in 1266, which ended in his 
defeat and death (see vol. i. p. 88). Roderick had two sons 
Dugall and Allan, who, with their father, were devoted par- 
tisans of Haco. They were forced to resign Bute, but had 
lands to become vassals 


to the king of Man. This family, in consequence, were styled 
Macruanes of the North Isles; and on the death of Dugall, 
called Rex Hebudum, without descendants, his brother Allan 


(Gregory's Highlands and Isles, p. 22,) comprehending the 
districts of Moydart, Arasaig, Morar, and Knoydert. 

Angus, lord of Isla, the son of Donald, styled Angus 
Mor by the Seannachies, had bis lands ravaged in 1256, by 
Alexander III , fur refusing to renounce his fealty to Norway 
Althongh, on this occasion he was forced to submit, eight 
years afterwards, on the arrival of Haoo in the Isles, bo 
jomed the Norwegians (vol. 1 p. 89). But on the anneza- 
taon of the western isles to Scotland, he finally transferred 
his allegiance to the Scottash crown In 1284 he was pres- 
ent at the convention by which the Maiden of Norway was 
declared heiress to the throne of Scotland. At this conven- 
tion attended also Alexander de Ergadia of Lorn, son of 
Ewen, and Allan MacRuari of the North Isles, son of Roder- 
ick. Angus Mor died soon after 1292 He had two sons, 
Alexander of Isla, and Angus. The elder son, Alexander, 
by a marnage with one of the daughters of Ewen of Lorn, 
acquired a considerable addition to his possessions, but hav- 
ing jomed the lord of Lorn m lus opposition to Robert the 
Bruce, he became involved in the ruin of that chief, and 
being obliged to surrender to the king, he was imprwoned in 
Dundonald castle, Ayrshire, where he died. His whole pos- 
sessions were forfeited and given to his brother, Angus Oig, 
who had supported the claims of Bruce. After the defeat at 
Mcthven, and the subsequent unfortunate skirmish with the 
men of Lorn at Tyndrum, Angus hospitably received Bruce 
into his castle of Dunavorty, in August 1806, and there shel- 
tered him until he found it necessary to take refuge in the 
island of Rachlin He assisted in the attack upon Carrick, 
when the king bad landed in bis patrimonul district, and he 
was present at the battle of Bannockburn where the men of 
the Isles, under ‘ Syr Anguss of Ile aud But,” furned the 
reserve. When the struggle was over, Bruce bestowed upon 
Angus the lordship of Lochaber, which had belonged to the 
Comyns, with the lands of Durrour and Genco, and the is- 
lands of Mull, Tyree, &c., which had formed part of the pus- 
sessions of the family of Lorn He left two sons John, his 
sucorasor, and John Oig, ancestor of tho Macdonalds of 
Glenco. 

Allan MacRuari of the North Isles, above mentioned, had 
an illegitimate son, Roderick, the leader of the vassals of 
Christina, his daughter and heiress. This Rodenck, having 
nlao attached himself to the fortunes of Brace, received from 
that monarch the greater part of Lorn, and at the same time 
his mater, Chnstina, bestowed on him a large portion of her 
inheritance in Garmoran and the North Isles. In 1825, Ro- 
dernck was forfeited of all his possessions for engaging in 
some plot against the king, Mr Skene thinks “ from soine 
connexion with the Soulis conspiracy of 1820” His lands 
were restored to his son, Ranald, by David [1 , about 1844. 
Two years thereafter, Ranald was killed in the monastery of 
Elcho, near Perth, where he had taken up his temporary 
quarters, having beon attacked there at midmght by the earl 
of Ross, from whom he aaa lands of Kintail n N Argyle. 
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John of Isla, the son and heir of Angus Oig, and ehief of 
the clan Donald, having had seme dispute with the regent 
certain lands which had been granted by Robert 
the Brues, joined the party of Edward Baliol, 73d by a treaty 
concluded 13th December 1885, engaged to suppert his pre- 
teneions in consideration of a grant of the lands and islands 
claimed by him. On the return of David II. from Franes in 
1341, that monareh, anxious to secure the support of the 
most powerful of his barons, concluded a treaty with John of 
Inda, who, in consequence, pledged himeclf to support his 
government. He had married Amy, the sister of Ranald, 
and as that chief left no issue, she became his heir, and her 
husband, uniting her possessions to his own, assumed the title 
of lord of the Isles. The king, however, unwilling to aggran- 
dise a chief already too powerful, determined to evade his 
claim, and John, again, transferred his support to the party 
of Balicol. When David returned from his captivity in Eng- 
land in 1857, John of the Isles abandoned that party, and 
having without any cause divorced his lady, with whom he had 
got such extensive possessions, he married, secondly, the lady 
Margaret, daughter of Robert, high steward of Scotland. In 
1866, when the heavy burdens imposed upon the people for 
the ransom of the king, had produced general discontent, and 
the steward had been thrown Into prison by David, the nor- 
thern barons broke ont into open rebellion, to put down which 
the steward was released All the northern chiefs submitted, 
except the lord of the Isles, who was forfeited , but the stew- 
ard prevailed upon his son-in-law to meet the king at Inver- 
neas, in 1869, when an agreement was entered into, by which 
John not only engaged to submit to the royal authority, and 
pay his share of all public burdens, but promised to oppose 
all others who should to resist either, and gave 
hostages for his faithful falfilment of this obligation The 
accession of the steward to the throne took place the follow 
ing year, and during the whole of the reign of Robert Il, 
John of the Isles conducted himself as a Joyal and obedient 
mubject. From his father-in-law he received a feudal title to 
ull those lands which had belonged to his first wife, whom he 
had divorced. Godfrey, his eldest surviving son by her, re- 
aisted this unjust proceeding, maintaining his mother’s prior 
claims and his own as her heir, but Ranald, his younger bro- 
ther, for not opposing it, was rewarded by a grant of the 
North Isles, Garmoran, and many other lands, to hold of his 
father and his heirs. Subsequently, John resigned into the 
king's hands nearly the whole of the western of his 
territories, and recerved charters of these lands in favour of 
himeelf and the issue of his second marriage (three nons), so 
that the latter were rendered feudally independent of the 
children of the first marriage, also three sons. John of the 
Isles died about 1886, at his own castle of Ardtornish, in 
Morvern, and was buried in Iona. He had given liberal 
grants to the church, and the ecclesiastics of the Isles are 
traditionally said to have bestowed upon him the appellation 
of “the good John of Isla.” According to the seannachies, 
Ranald, the youngest son of the first marriage, was ‘old in 
the government of the Isles at his father’s death” He after- 
wards acted as tutor or guardian to his younger brother, Do- 
nald, lord of the Isles, to whom, on his attaining majority, 
he delivered over the lordship, in presence of the vassals. 
He did not long survive his father, and his children were dis- 
pomsessed by thelr uncle, Godfrey, who assumed the title of 
lord of Uist and Garmoran 
Donald, second lord of the Isles, the eldest son of the seo- 
ond marriage, married Mary Leslie, afterwards countess of 
Ross, which led to 2 contest with the regent duke of Albarty 
regarding that earldom, and to the celebrated battle of Har- 
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bany, volume first, pages 87 and 88. On his brothers ef the 
fall blood Donald, virtual earl of Ross in right of his wife, 
bestowed ample territories as his vassals, and ench of thea 
became the founder of a powerfal family (see MacpoxALp, 
surname of). Donald died in Isla about 1430, and was in- 
terred in Jona, with the neual ceremonies. He left Alexaa- 
der, his sudesssor both in the Isles, and the earldom of Rom, 


Isles, and earl of Ross, (see Ross, earl of,) on 18th February 
1462, entered into a treaty with Edward IV of England and 


prince, and granted a commission to his “ trusty and well 
beloved cousins, Ranald of the Isles and Duncan, archdesn 
of the Isles,” to confer with the deputies of Edward IV. Ac- 
cording to the conditions of the treaty, the lord of the Isles, 


Caithness and Mar, and John, his son and heir, and all thar 
retainers, agreed to become Edward’s sworn vassals, and to 
asaist him in all his wars, upon payment to each of a stipu- 
lated sum of money; and it was farther provided that, in the 
event of the entire subjugation of Scotland, the whole of the 
kingdom north of the Forth was to be equally divided be- 
tween the earls of Ross and Douglas, and Donald Balloch, 
while Dougias was to be put in possession of his extensive 
estates between the Furth and the English border Goan af- 
ter the lord of the Isles raised the standard of rebellion As- 
sembling a large force under the command of bis bastard son, 
Angus, and Donald Balloch, they made themselves masters 
of the castle of Inverness, whence proclamations were issued 
in name of the earl, addressed to all the inhabitants of the 
burghs and sheriffdom of Inverness, including aleo Nairn, 
Ross and Caithness, and the people were commanded to obey 
the said Angua as the earl's heutenant, under pain of death, 
to pav to him all the taxes usually paid to the crown, and to 
refuse obedience to the king 

On the suppression of this rebellion, the earl of Ross was 
summoned before parliament for treason, but failed to appear 
In 1475 the treaty above mentioned became known to the 
government. He was, in uence, summoned in bis cas- 
tle of Dingwall to appear before the Kutates of the realm at 
Edinburgh, and the earl of Argyle received a commission to 
prosecute the decres of forfeiture against him. Failing to 
appear, he was declared a traitor, and his estates were con- 
flecated. He only prevented an armed invamon of the Isles 
bv suing for pardon, by the intercession of the earl of Hunt- 
ly He even appeared in person at Edinburgh, and with 
many of contrition surrendered himself to the 
clemency of James II] The queen and the Estates of the 
realm also pleaded for him, and in July 1476, he was re- 
stored to the forfeited earldom of Ross and the lordship of the 
Isles. He then voluntarily resigned that earldom, and the 
lands of Kintyre and Knapdale, and, 2s a compensation, was 
created a peer of parliament by the title of lord of the Isles. 
He had no children by his wife, Elisabeth Livingston, daugh- 
ter of Lord Livingston, great-chamberlain of Seotland, but 
the succermon to the new title, and the estates connected with 
it, was secured in favour of his illegitimate sons, Angus and 
John, the latter of whom was dead before 16th December 
1478. The elder son, Angus, married a daughter of the earl 
of Argyle. 
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Mackensie of Kintail having repudiated his wife, Lady 
Margaret of the Isles, sister of Angus, a quarrel was the con- 
sequence, and the latter, assisted by his kinsmen, resolved to 
make it a pretence to regain posseasion of the whole or a part 
of the earldom of Ross. Accordingly, at the head of a nu- 
merous band of Island warriors, he invaded that district. 


by Angus, with great slaughter The earls of Orawford and 
Huntly were then sent against him, the one by sea and the 
other by land; but neither of them was successful. A third 
expedition, under the earls of Argyle and Athol, was accom- 
panied by Angus’ father, and several families of the Isles 
joined the royal force. 

Argyle and Athol procured an interview between Angus 
and his father, m the hope of bringing about an accommoda- 
tion between them, but in this they were disappointed, and 
the two earls returned without effecting anythmg. The lord 
of the Islen, however, proceeded onward the Sound 
of Mull, acoompanied by the Macleans, Macleods, Macneills, 
and others, and having encountered Angus in a bay of the 
Ialand of Mull, near Tobermory, a desperate battle ensued, 
in which Angus was again victorious. Thu engagement is 
traditionally called * The Battle of the Bloody Bay,” and by 
1t Angus obtained possesion of the extensive terntories of 
his clan, and was recognised as its head. John was after- 
wards reconciled to his son, who, however, dues not appear 
to have made any surrender, in conseqnence, of his power or 
influence. Having once more thrown off his allegiance to the 
throne, he engaged in a treaty with Edward IV, who was 
then preparing to invade Scotland, and, during the remainder 
of his life, continued in a state of open remstance to the gov- 
ernment. 

Some time after the battle of the Bloody Buy the earl of 
Athol crossed privately to Jala, and carned off the infant son 
of Angus, called Donald Debh, or *‘the Black” Havng 
been placed in the hands of Ins maternal grandfnther, Argyle, 
he was carefully guarded in the castle of Inchconnel, in 
Lochow When Angus discovered by whom his child had 
been carned off, summoning his adherents, he sailed to the 
neighbourhood of Inveriochy, where he left his galleys. He 
then made a rapid and secret march into the district of Athol, 
where he committed the most appalling excesaes. Thus ex- 
petition us known as “the Read of Athol” ‘Ihe earl of Athol 
and his countess took refuge in a chapel dedicated to St. 
Bride, whenos they were dragged by the ferocious chief and 
his followers, loaded with plunder conveyed them to Inver- 
luchy Here he embarked them in the gulleys, and suled fur 
Isla, but in the voyage from Lochaber, many of his galleys 
sunk in a dreadful storm, with all the plunder with which 
they were laden. Believing this loan to have been occa- 
soned by his deseorntion of the chapel of St. Bnde, he son 
Iherated bis prmanners, and even performed a humiliating 
penance in the chapel he had violated. After this event he 
marebed to Inverness to attack Mackenzie of Kintail, when 
he was asenasinated by an Irish harper sometime between 
1480 and 1190 











The rank of heir to the lerdship of the Isles devolved on 
the nephew of John, Alexander of Lochalsh, son of his bro- 
ther, Celestine. Placing himeslf at the head of the vassals 
of the Isles, he endeavoured, it is sald, with John's conseat, 
to recover possession of the earkdom of Ress, and in 1491, at 
the head of a large body of western he advanced 
from Lochaber into Badenoch, where he was joined by the 
clan Chattan. They then marched to Inverness, where, 
after taking the royal castle, and placing a garrison in it, 
they proceeded to the north-east, and plundered the lands of 
Sir Alexander Urquhart, sheriff of Cromarty They next 
hastened to Strathconnan, for the purpose of ravaging the 
lands of the Mackenzies. The latter, however, surprised and 
routed the invaders, and expelled them from Ross, thelr 
leader, Alexander of Lochalsh, being wounded, and as some 
say, taken prisoner In consequence of this insurrection, at 
a meeting of the Estates in Edimburgh in May 1498, the 
title and possessions of the lord of the Isles were declared to 
be forfeited to the crown In January following the aged 
John appeared in presence of the king, and made a voluntary 
surrender of his lordslnp, after which he appears to have 
remained for sone time in the king's housshold, in the re- 
ceipt of a pension He finally retired to the monastery of 
Prusley, where he died about 1498, and was interred, at his 
own requeat, in the tomb of his royal ancestor, Robert Il. 

With the view of reducing the insular chiefs to subjection, 
and establishing the royal authority in the Islands, James 
1V , soon after the forfeiture in 1493, proceeded in person to 
the West Highlands, when Alexander of Lochalsh, the prin- 
cipal cause of the insurrection which liad led to It, and John 
of Isla, grandson and representative of Donald Balloch, were 
among the first to make their submussion On this occasion 
they appear to have obtained royal charters of the lands they 
had previously held under the lord of the Isles, and were 
both kmghted. In the following year the king visted the 
Inles twice, and having seized and garrisoned the castle of 
Dunaverty in South Kintvre, Sir John of Iula, deeply resent- 
ing this proceeding, collected his followers, stormed the cas- 
tle, and hung the governor from the wall, in the sight of the 
king and his fleet. With four of his sons, he was soon after 
apprehended at Isla, by MacIan of Ardnamurchan, and being 
emveyed to Edinburgh, they were there executed for high 
treason 

In 1495 King James assembled an army at Glaagow, and 
on the 18th May, he was at the castle of Mingarry in Ard- 
namurchan, when several of the Highland chiefs made their 
submsaion to him = In 1497 Sir Alexander of Lochalsh 
again rebelled, and invading the more fertile districts of 
Roan, was by the Mackenszies and Munroes, at a place called 
Drumnchatt, again defeated and driven out of Ross. Pro- 
ceeding southward among the Isles, he endenvoured to rouse 
the mlanders to arms im his behalf but without sucoces. He 
was surprised in the island of Oransay, by Maclan of Ardna- 
murchan, and put to death 

In 1501, Donald JudA, whom the wlanders regarded as 
their nghtful lord, and who, from lis infancy, had been de- 
tained in confinement in the castle of Inchconnell, escaped 
from prison, and appeared among hia clansmen They had 
always maintained that he was the lawful son of Angna of 
the Isles, by his wife the Lady Margaret Campbell, daughter 
of the first earl of Argyle, but his legitimacy was denied by 
the government when the islanders combined to assert by 
arms his clams an their hereditary chief His liberation he 
owed to the gullantry and fidelity of the men of Glencoe. 
Repairing to the isle of Lewis, he put himself under the pro- 
tect on of te lord, Torquil Macleod, who had married Kathe- 
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rine, another daughter of Argyle, and therefore sister of the | close. He was the lest mais of his family, and died without 


lady whom the islandern believed to be bie mother. A strong 

was formed in his favour, and about Christmas 
1508, an irruption ef the islanders and westefii clans under 
Dousld Dab’ was made into Badenoch, which was plundered 
and wasted with fire and eword. To put down this formida- 


ly, who took several prisoners, but none of them of any rank. 
In these various expeditions the fleet under the celebrated 
Sir Andrew Wood and Robert Barton was employed againat 
- the islanders, and at length the insurgents were dispersed 
on a small isolated rock, near the 
west coast of Mull, in which they had taken refuge, was re- 
and the Macleods submitted to the 
ald agnin made 8 prisoner, was coni- 
castle of Edinburgh, where he remained for 
After this the great power formerly en- 
joyed by the lords of the Isles was transferred to the earls of 
Argyle and Huntly, the former having the chief rule in the 
south isles and adjacent cousts, while the influence of the 
latter prevailed in the north isles and Highlands. 
The children of Sir Alexander of Lochalsh, the nephew of 
John the fourth and last lord of the Isles, had fallen into the 
hands of the king, and as thev were all young, they appcar 
to have been brought up im the royal household. Donald, 
the eldest aon, called by the Highlanders, Donald Galda, or 
the foreigner, from his early remdence in the Lowlands, was 
allowed to inherit his futher's catates, and was frequently 
permitted to visit the Isles. He was with James IV at the 
battle of Flodden, and appears to have been kmglted under 
the royal banner on that disastrous field. Two months after 
in November 1518, he rawed another insurrection in the Isles, 
and being joined by the Macleods and Macleans, was pro- 
Claimed lord of the Iules. The numbers of his adherents 
daily increased But in the course of 1515, the earl of Ar- 
grie prevailed upon the insurgents to submit to the regent. 
At this time Sir Donald appeared frequently before the coun- 
cil, relving on a safe-conduct, and his reconciliation to the 
regent (John, duke of Albanv) was apparently so cordial that 
on 24th September 1516, a summons was despatched to 
“Monsieur de Ylis.” to join the royal army, then about to 
proceed to the borders. Ere lung, however, he was again in 
open rebellion Early in 1517, he razed the castle of Min- 
garry to the ground, and ravaged the whole district of Ard- 
rnamurehan with fire and sword. His chief leaders now 
deserted him, and some of them determined on delivering 
him up to the regent. He, however, effected his escape, but 
his two brothers were made prisoners by Maclean of Dowart 
and Macleod of Dunvegan, who hastened to make their sub- 
misaion te the government. Seon after the carl of Argyle, 
with the Macleans of Dowart and Lochbuy, and Macleod of 
Harris, presented to the council certain petitions and offers 
relating to the suppression of the rebellion In the following 
vear, Sir Donald was enabled to revenge the murder of his 
father on the Muclans of Ardnamurchan, having defeated 
and put to death ther chef and two of his sons, with a great 
number of his men. He was about to be forfelted for high 
treason, when ins death, which teok place a few weeks after 
his success against the Maclans, brought the rebellion, 
which had lasted for upwards of five years, te a sudden 
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In 1589, Donald Gorme of Sleat claimed the lordship 
of the Isles, as lawful heir male of Jchn earl of Res. With 
ee ee 
after ravaging the district of Kinlochew, he 
Kintail, with the intention of surprising the of 
donan, at that time almost without a 
himeelf rashly under the walle, he received a wound in 
foot from an arrow, which proved fatal. 

In 1548, under the regency of the earl of Arran, 
Dubh, the grandson of John, last lord of the Isles, 
appeared upon the scene. Escaping from hia long im 
ment, he was received with enthusiasm by the insular chiefs, 
and with their assistance, he prepared to expel the earls of 
Argyle and Huntly from their socquisitions in the Isles. At 
the bead of 1,600 men he invaded Argyle's territories, slew 
many of his vassals, and carried off a great quantity of cattle, 
with other plunder At first he was supported by the earl of 
Lennox, then attached to the Engluh interest, and thus re- 
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and in June 1545, a proclamation was leaped by the regent 
Arran and his privy council against “ Donald, alleging hiin- 
self of the Isles, and other Highland men, his parttakers.” 
On the 28th July of that year, a commission was granted by 
Donald, “lord of the Isles, and earl of Ross,” with the ad- 
vice and consent of his barons and council of the Isles, of 
whom seventeen are named, to two commisnoners, for treat- 
ing, under the directions of the earl of Lennox, with the Eng- 
heh king On the 5th of August, the lord and barons of the 
Iules were at Knockfergus in Ireland, with a force of 4,000 
men and 180 galleys, when they took the oath of allegiance 
to the king of England, at the command of Lennox, while 
4,000 men in arms were left to guard and defend the Isles in 
his absence. Donald's plenipotentiaries then proceeded to 
the English court with letters from him both to King Henry 
and his privy connel], by one of which it appears that the 
lord of the Iules had already received frum the English mon- 
arch the sum of one thousand crowns, and the promise of an 
annual pension of two thousand. Svon after the lord of the 
Isles returned with his forces to Scotland, but appears to 
have retarned to Ireland again with Lennox. There be was 
attacked with fever, and died at Drogheda, on his way to 
Dublin With him terminated the direct line of the lords of 
the Teles. 

The lordship of the Isles, annexed on 8d Dec. 1540 Inallen- 
ably to the crown, forms one of the titles of the prince of Wales. 


IVORY, Jamexs, Sir, an eminent mathemati- 
cian, the son of a watchmaker, was born at Dundee 
in 1765, and received the rudiments of his educa- 
tion in his native town As his father intended 
him to be a minister of the Charch of Scotland, 
he was sent, at fourteen years of age, to the unl- 
versity of St Andrews, where he remained for six 
vears Four of these he devoted to the usual 
curriculum, and the two last to theology Mathe- 
matics, from a natural inclination to that branch 
of science, particularly engaged his attention, and 
in his favonrite study he was encouraged and 
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greatly assisto. by the Rev. Julin West, one of 
the instructors at the university. The progress 
he made was very marked, and at this time he is 
sald to have given indications of the distinction 
which, as a mathematician, he was afterwards to 
reach. Fyom 8t. Andrews, he removed, with his 
fellow-student Mr (afterwards Sir John) Leslie, 
to the university of Edinburgh, where he spent 
une year in qualifying himself for the church 

His university studies were concluded in 1786, 
bat instead of taking license as a preacher of the 
gospel, he accepted an appointment as an asalst- 
aut teacher in an academy then recently opened 
in Daondee In that situation he remamed for 
three years. He next engaged with some other 
persons in the establishment, at Douglastown in 
Forfarshire, of a factory for spinning flax, and of 
this association he appears to havo been the man- 
aging partner During fifteen years, from 1789 
to 1804, he was employed daily in operations ap- 
parently very uncongenial with the taste of a man 
of science, but all his leisure hours appear to have 
been devoted to the prosecution of scientific re- 
searches At this period he is supposed to have 
diligently studied the writings of the English 
mathematicians, as well as made himself thor- 
oughly acquainted with the productions of the 
most distinguished of those on the continent 
His earliest writings were contributed to the 
Transactions of the Royal Society of Edinburgh 
These were three memoirs, entitled ‘A New Se- 
ries for the Rectification of the Ellipse,’ in 1796, 
‘A New Method of Resolving Cubic Equations,’ 
in 1799, and ‘A New and Universal Solution of 
Kepler's Problem,’ in 1802, all of them evincing 
great analytical skill, as well as originality of 
thought 

In 1804 the company with which he was con- 
nected was brought toa dissolution Mr Ivory 
was then appointed professor of mathematics 1 
the Royal military college, at that time at Great 
Mariow, Buckinghamshire, but afterwards removed 
to Sandhurst in Berkshire He fulfilled the duties 
of this important professorship to the great satis- 
faction of the governors of that iustitution His 
attention to the students under him was unremit- 
ting, and he always evincod the utmost readiness 


to assist, by the most appropriate and familiar 


illustrations, in smoothing the paths of science to 
his pupils, An edition of Encild's ‘Elements,’ 
which is known to have been his work, though his 
name does not appear on the title-page, was pre- 
pared by him for the use of the students in the 
college, and the manner in which he has treated 
the book on proportion, and those which relate to 
solids, must have greatly diminished the difficul- 
ties which young learners experience in acquiring 
a knowledge of those parts of elementary mathe- 
matics 

In the beginning of 1819, finding his health de- 
cline, he was induced to resign his professorship, 
and retire mto private life In consequence of 
his great merit there was granted to him the pen- 
sion due to the fall period which, by the regula 
tions, the civil officers of the institution are re- 
quired to serve previously to obtaluing a pension, 
which period he had not completed After his 
retirement from Sandhurst he devoted himself 
wholly to scientific rescarches, and the results of 
his labours have been printed chiefly in the vol- 
umes of the ‘ Philosophical Transactions’ In the 
year 1881, 1n consideration of the great talent dis 
played in his investigations, he was, on the recom- 
mendation of Lord Brougham, then lord-chancel- 
lor, to whom he had been known in early life, 
invested by King William IV with the order of 
knighthood of the Gnelphs of IJanover, at the 
same time that other distinguished scientific men, 
Mesars Hera hell, Charles Bell, David Brewster, 
South, John Leslie, and Harms Nicolas reoelved 
the same honour An annual pension of £800 was 
also bestowed on him, which he enjoyed during 
the rest of his life In 1839, the university of St 
Andrews conferred on him the degree of LL D 
Sir James Ivory died September 21, 1842, in his 
77th year In the Jast years of his life he resided 
in grent privacy in or near Jondon 

To the ‘Transactions of the Royal Society’ of 
London he contnbuted in all fifteen papers, most 
of them relating to physical astronomy, and every 
one containing mathematical investigations of the 
moat refined nature The first, entitled ‘On the 
Attractions of Homogeneous Ellipsoids,’ is in the 
volume for 1809, and contains investigations of 
the attractions of such ellipsoids, on points situ- 
ated within them and on their exterior The 
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former case presents few difficulties, but the pro- 
cess weed by Laplace for the solution of the other 
was very complex, and Mr. Ivory had the merit 
of discovering one which is remarkable for its 
slmplicity. In the volames for 1812 and 1892 he 
inserted three papers on the ‘ Attractions of Sphe- 
roids,’ in which he substitated a refined analytical 
process for the indjract method of Laplace. They 
also contain some observations on the method 
employed by that great geometer In computing 
the attractions of spheroids of any form differing 
but little from spheres. The analytical skill 
shown by Mr Ivory in these papers was frankly 
acknowledged by Laplace himself, in a conversa- 
tion which he had, in 1826, with Sir Humphry 
Davy 

In the ‘Transactions’ for 1814, is a paper by 
Ivory, eutitled ‘A New Method of Deducing a first 
Approximation to the Orbit of a Comet from three 
Geocentric Observations' The same year he re- 
ceived the Copley medal for his mathematical 
communications to the Royal Society The vol- 
umes for 1828 and 1888 contam his investigations 
relating to Astronomical Refraction. In 1826, 
one of the royal medals was awarded to him for 
bis paper of the former year, and in 1889 he re- 
ceived another royal medal for that of the latter 
year The volumes for 1824, 1881, 1834, and 
1889 contain, each, a paper on the equilibrium of 
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JACK, Tuomas, an eminent scholar of the six- 
tecnth century, was master of the Grammar 
school at Glasgow, which situation he relin- 
quished in 1574, to become miuister of Eastwood 
parish, near Paisloy In 1592 appeared his ‘ Ono- 
masticon Poeticum,’ a sort of dictionary in blank 
Latin verse, of the localities of classical poetry, 
which is now very scares. From the dedication, 
it appears that the work was revised by Buchan- 
an. In 1569 Jack was minister of Rutherglen, 
and as such was one of those wlio opposed the 
slection of Robert Montgomery as archbishop of 





fluid bodies. The subject of planetary pertarba- 
tion is treated by him in two papers in the vel- 


umes for 1882 and 1888. In the ‘ Transactions‘ 
he has ouly one paper which is purely mathemati- 
cal It is in the volume for 1881, entitled ‘On 
the Theory of Elliptic Transcendants.’ To the 
‘Philosophical Magasine,’ he also contributed 
several papers. In the number for August 1821, 
is his method of finding the latitude of a ship by 
two observations of the sun's altitude, with the 
time elapsed between them, and in the volumes 
for 1825 and 1827 are his investigations relating 
to sound and heat Several valuable communica- 
tions from his pen are contained in Maseres 
‘Scriptores Logarithmic! ,’ iu Leybourne’s ‘ Ma- 
thematical Repository,’ and in the Supplement to 
the aixth edition of the ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica.’ 

He was a fellow of the Royal Society of London, 
an honorary member of several learned bodies, and 
& corresponding member of the Institute of France 


Ivory, JAmes, a lord of session, under the judicial title of 
Lord Ivory, « nephew of the sulject of the preceding memor, 
and son of Mr Thomas Ivory, Dundes, was born in 1792 
He passed advocate in 1816, and married in 1817 the daugh 
ter of Mr Alexander lawne, Edinburgh, deputy gaszette- 
writer for Scotland, with imue In 1882 he was appomnted 
« depute advocate, and subsequently one of the municipal 
corpuration commissioners for Soutland, in 1888 sheriff of 
Caithness, in 1884 sheriff of Bute, m 1889 he became soli- 
citor-general of Scotland, in 1840 a lord of session, and in 
1849 a lord of justiciary His son, William, passed advocite 
in 1849, and another son, Thomas. in 1851 





Glasgow On the 23d May of that year he and 
Mr Thomas Smeton went to Edinburgh to inform 
the presbytery that Mr. Montgomery had trans- 
gressed the act of assembly, and craved that he 
might be excommunicated In 1590 he was a mem- 
ber of the General Assembly. He died in 1596 
JACK, Grupekrt, a learned metaphysician and 
medical writer, was born at Aberdeen in 1578 
He studied under Robert Howle, who, in 1598, 
was made principal of Marischal college, on its 
erection into a university. It is stated by Freher 
that he attended the philosophy class at 8. Ap- 
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drews, taught by Robert Hay, an eminent theolo- 
gian, at whose advice he afterwards pursued iis 
studies at the colleges of Herborn and Helmatadt, 
on the Continent. In 1604, a period when almost 
every college in Europe numbered a Scotsman 
among its professors, he was appointed to the 
chafr of plilusophy in the university of Leyden, 
where, having studied medicine, he took his de- 
gree of MD in 1611 In 1612 he published ‘In- 
stitutiones Physics, Juventutis Lugdunensis Stu- 
Giis potissimum dicate,’ reprinted with notes in 
1616 In 1624 appeared his ‘ Institutiones Medi- 
cine,’ and shortly afterwards he was offered the 
chalr of civil history at Oxford, which he declined 
He died April 17, 1628, leaving a widow and ten 
children 

JAMES I, king of Scotland, one of the best uf 
our old poets, the third son of Robert III, by 
Annabella Drummond, was born at Dunfermline 
in 1894 After the untimely and mysterious death 
of his elder brother, David, duke of Rothesay (ace 
vol i p 84), King Robert resolved to send James 
to the court of France to complete his education, 
which had been begun under Walter Wardlaw, 
bishop of St Andrews Accordingly, in 14065, 
when only eleven years of age, the yonng prince 
sailed from his native country, under the care of 
the earl of Orkney, but his vessel being taken by 
an English squadron, in violation of a truce which 
at thia time aubsisted between England and Scot- 
land, he was carried prisoner to the Tower of 
London, where he remained for two years, and 
was afterwards transferred to Windsor caatle 
Thongh kept in close confinement, he was in- 
structed in every branch of knowledge whuch that 
age afforded, and bec.me also eminently expert in 
all athletic exercises He acquainted himself 
especially with the art of government, and made 
observations on the mode of administering justice, 
in @ country which had been earlier civilized and 
was more advanced in the knowledge of law than 
the one he was destined to govern Hus father 
having died of grief at his capture, his uncle, 
Albany, and after his death his son Murdoch, 
riled as regent ‘n his absence 

In 1421 Henry V of England took James with 
him in his second expedition against Franca, in 
the hope of detaching the Scots auxiliaries from 


the French service; and on his return recommit- 
ted him to Windsor castle. The captive monarch 
cheered the gloom of his prison by the consola- 
tions of philosophy and poetry, in the latter of 
which he excelled He appears particularly to 
have studied the writings of Chaucer and Gower. 
At length, after a captivity of nearly nineteen 
years, he was restored, when in his 80th year, to 
his kingdom, by the duke of Bedford, then regent 
of England, and he returned to Scotland in April 
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1424, having espoused the Lady Joauna Heau- 
fort, daughter of the duke of Somerset, of the 
blood royal of England This lady was the fair 
beauty described in his choice poem of ‘The 
King’s Quhair,’ or Book, of whom he became 
enamoured on secing her, from his window, walk- 
ing in the roval gardens at Windsor castle, and 
who, he says, had 


« Reauty enough to make a world to doat.’ 


Finding that the duke of Albany, and bis son 
Murdoch, had alienated most of the royal posses- 
sions, and rednced the kingdom to a state of an- 
archy and lawless disorder, he caused the latter, 
with his two sons, and the aged earl of Lennox, 
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to be executed as traitors, and their estates to be 
confiscated to the Crown. (See vol. i. p 41.) By 
the enactment in parliament of wise and judicious 
laws he endeavoured to curb the enormous power 
of the nobility, and to improve the condition of 
the people, which, while it rendered him popular 
with his subjects generally, drew upon him tho 
hatred and indignation of his nobles, who had long 
acted beyond the control of the law Besides ap 
poloting judges to administer and enforce the laws 
in every county, he ordered standard weights and 
measures to be made, encouraged lIcarned men, 
erected public schools, which he liberally endow- 
ed, and finding the resources of the kingdom 
greatly diminished, and trade much neglected, he 
invited various manufacturers from Flanders, 
whom he liberally encouraged to settle in Scot- 
land 

In 1486 he renewed the alliance with France, 
giving his eldest daughter Margaret, princess of 
Scotland, in marriage to the dauphin She was 
only twelve years old when she married the French 
prince, who was scarcely a year older She died 
in August 1445, in her twenty-second year, her 
death having been occasioned by a slandérous im- 
putation by one of the courtiers Her marriage 
was an unhappy one, her husband, afterwards the 
despotic and superstitious Louis XI, being the 
most cruel, treacherous, and malignant monarch 
that ever sat on the French throne, albeit he was 
the first of France who was styled ‘‘ Most Christian 
King” It was his maxim Disstmuler c'est regner. 
One of his creatures, Jamet de Villy, falsely ac- 
cnsed the princess of being unfaithfal to her hus- 
band ‘The innocent princess was so overwhelmed 
by the Infamous accusation that she took to her 
bed, and pined away, overcome by grief Before 
she expired, she exclaimed, ‘‘ Ah! Jamet, Jamet, 
you have gained your purpose” The story was 
afterwards proved to be false, and Jamet declared 
to be a “scoundrel” and ‘‘common liar” Louis 
XI. is admirably represented in Scott’s graphic 
novel of ‘Quentin Darward" A portrait of the 
princess on horseback is given in Pinkertou’s 
Scottish portraits, vol 1. 

A fruitless attempt of the English to intercept at 
sea the princess on her passage, with the delay of 
redreas for sundry inroads committed by them, 





induced James. to declare war against England. 
Raising an army, amounting, it is said, to 300,000 
men, he laid siege to Roxburgh castle, then held 
by the English, but after fifteen days’ invest 

ment, not being supported by his barons, and be- 
Ing informed, according to some writers, of a con- | 
spiracy against his life, he disbanded his fdtces, 
and retired to the monastery of the Dominicans or 
Black Friars, in Perth, where he had resolved to 
celebrate the festival of Christmas. On his jour- 
ney thither a Highland woman, who pretended 
to be a soothsayer, but who in reality was ac- 
quainted with the designs of the conspirator, 
appeared before the king and his attendants, as he 
was about to pass the Frith of Forth at Queens- 
ferry Her wild and singular attitude astonished 
James. ‘My lord and king,” she exclammed, “ if 
you pass over thia water, you will never return 
allve” James was startled at her language, and 
an old prediction occurred to his recollection, that 
the king of Scotland would be slain that year 

He ordered one of his retinue to ride to the wo- 
man, and ask the meaning of her mysterious inti- 
mation, but she merely repeated what she had 
sald to the king, that if he passed the Scottish sea, 
as the Frith of Forth was anclently designated, 
he would never return alive Sle was asked who 
gave her this information, and she replied that she 
received it from a man named Hubert, most pro- 
bably a domestic in the service of the king The 
intimation of the woman was unfortunately disre- 
garded The king and his attendants passed on, 
believing her to be, what he who questioned her 
described her, “‘a drunken fool who knew not 
what she said " 

The principal conspirator against the king was 
Sir Robert Graham, uncle of Malise, earl of 
Strathearn He had been imprisoned by James 
in 1425, when he took summary vengeance on the 
family of the duke of Albany Ina meeting of 
the Estates in 1424, a statute had been enacted 
to ascertain the lands which belonged to the 
Crown at the decease of Robert I., and James 
was authorised to demand the production of all 
charters and write of tenure. Under pretence 
that the earldom of Strathearn was a male fee, 
the king gave the liferent of it, in 1426, to his 
uncle, Walter, earl of Athol and Caithness, grand- 
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uncle of Malise, who was thus divested of his 
earldom, bat as a recompense the king assigned 
to him the earldom of Menteith Athol, who was 
at that time approaching his seventleth year, was 
the son of Robert II. by Euphemia Ross, the sec- 
ond queen .of that monarch, and his grandson, 
Sir Robert Stuart, was in great favour with James, 
who appointed him private chamberlain at court 
Sir Robert Graham, indignant at the divestment 
and transfer of his nephew's dignity, began to in- 
trigue with the earl of Athol and his grandson, 
who were both ambitious, intimating that if the 
king was dead, the crown would of right devolve 
upon the latter He soon found a number of des- 
perate adventurers to ald him in his plans, and he 
iuflamed the people by false statements of the pro- 
ceedings of James, while he aggravated the dis- 
content of the nobles, already greatly irritated at 
their diminished power and influence In 1484, 
shortly after he had been released from bis impri- 
sonment, he attended a meeting of the principal 
nobility, where be expressed himself in the most 
Outrageous manner against James, who was then 
proceeding vigorously in his endeavours to hum- 
ble the feudal greatness of his barons He main- 
tained that the execution of Murdoch duke of 
Albany and his sons had originated in the avarice 
of the king, whose object was to possess their 
estates, and he concluded a long harangue with 
saying, ‘ My lords, If you will firmly support me 
in what I shall say to the king, I will demand re- 
dress in your presence, and J trust in God we shall 
be satisfied” His proposal was highly approved 
of, and the nobles present bound themselves to 
support him 

When the Estates met in 1485, relying on the 
promises of aid he had received, this darimg con- 
spirator rose, and advancing to the royal seat, 
laid his hand on tho king, and exclalmed,—“ I 
arrest you in the name of the estates of your realm 
now assembled, for, as your subjects are bound 
and sworn to obey you in the administration of 
the laws, In like manner you are compelled to de- 
fend your people, to govern by the laws, s0 that 
you do not wrong them, but defend and maintain 
them in justice” Then turning to the nobles, he 
asked, ‘‘Is it not thus as I say?” But, astonished 
at his boldness, and awed by the presence of the 
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king, they maintained a profound silence, and 
James immediately ordered Graham to prison. 
He was soon after sent Into banishment, when he 
retired to the solitary fastnesses of the Highlands. 
As his estates were forfeited, he proceeded to re- 
nounce his allegiance, and he sent the king a mor- 
tal defiance, declaring that for his tyranny he 
would destroy him, his wife and children, when- 
ever he had an opportunity James immediately 
issued a proclamation, offering a large reward for 
Graham, dead or alive The other chief conspir- 
ators were Athol, Sir Robert Stuart, and Christo- 
pher Chambers, one of the king’s domestics, whom 
they had bribed 

The night fixed for carrying the plot into exe- 
cution was that of Ash Wednesday, being the 
20th February, 1487 The earl of Athol and his 
grandson attended the king that evening, and 
some time after supper, the amusements of the 
court having been kept up till a late hour, James 
called for the parting cup, and every one present 
drank before retiring to rest Shortly after mid- 
night, Graham, with three hundred Highlanders 
of Athol, was in possession of the convent, having 
entered without being obecrved, or meeting the 
slightest imterruption The king was m his own 
apartment, and was standing before the fireplace 
in a kind of undiess, gaily conversing with his 
queen and a few of her ladies, when suddenly he 
heard the clashing of arms in the courtyard, and 
the flashes of torches from without glared through 
the room Ag the noe waxed louder, the quecn 
and her ladies clung to each other, surrounding the 
king, but soon recovering their presence of mind, 
they rnshed to the door, which they found open, 
and the bolts destroyed The king, without arms 
or attendants, besouglit them to keep the door 
fast as long as they could, while he examined if 
escape were practicable Finding the windows 
of the apartment strongly barred, he seized the 
fire-tongs, and after a desperate exertion suc- 
ceeded in lifting a plank from the floor, which 
covered a kind of square vauit or cellar of narrow 
dimensions ‘Through this aperture he dropped, 
and the flooring was carefully replaced The 
room below was full of dust, and by a sad fatality 
he had caused a small square window, through 
which he could have easily escaped, to be built 
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up three days previonsly, on account of the tennis 
balls entering it, when that game was played in 
the garden. ” 

On the appronch of the conspirators to the 
king’s apartment, Lady Catherine Douglas thrust 
her arm into the bolt, while the other ladies 
pressed against the door But the delicate arm 
bone was in a moment broken by the violence 
of the assassins in bursting it open Several 
of the king's attendants whom the noise had 
attracted, in offering resistance, were killed, and 
amoug them Patrick Danbar, a brother of the 
earl of March Not finding the king in the apart- 
ment, and forgetting the cellar below the floor, the 
conspirators proceeded to the adjoining rooms in 
search of him Supposing that they had left the 
convent, James called for sheets to draw him out 
of the place of his confinement With consider- 
able exertion, the ladies removed the plank, and 
were proceeding to extricate him, when one of 
them, Elizabeth Douglas, fell into the cellar At 
this unfortunate moment, Christopher Chambers 
happened to pass along the gallery, and saw what 
the ladies were doing Calling to his associates, 
he entered the apartment with a torch, and though 
the noise of his approach had caused the ladies 
hastily to replace the board, be carefully exam- 
ined the floor, aud soon perceived that a plank 
had been broken up On lifting it, he held the 
torch in the aperture, and beheld the king and the 
lady ‘‘Sira,” he loudly cried, ‘* the bridegroom | 
is found for whom we have been searching and | 
carolling all night long” The conspirators broke 
up the floor, and one of them, named Sir Jon 
Hall, leaped into the cellar, with a dagger in his 
hand The king grappled him by the shoulders, 
and dashed lim to the ground A brother of 
Hall descended, and aimed at the king, but the 
biow was parried, and he was also seized by the 
neck, and thrown down Yet In vain did James 
attempt to wrest a dagger from either, and in 
the struggle he cut his hands severely 

Sir Robert Graham now appeared in the room, 
and instantly sprang iuto the cellar. Weary and 
faint by his former strnggies, weaponless, and pro- 
fasely bleeding at the hands, James appealed to 
him for mercy, as farther resistance was vain 
“Thou cruel tyrant,” said Graham. ralsing his 





dagger, ‘never didst thou show mercy to those of 
thine own blood, nor to any geatleman who came 
in thy way; expect no mercy now.” “Then,” 
entreated the king, ‘I implore thee, for the sal- 
vation of my sonl, to let me have a confessor.” 
‘“No,” replied the assassin, ‘no other confessor 
shalt thou have than this dagger” Graham 
plunged his weapon into the king’s breast, and the 
ill-fated monarch feil, mortally wounded. Gra- 
ham aud the two brothers, Hall, then fell upos 
him, and repeatedly stabbed him in varions parts 
of the body even after he was dead In his breast 
there were no fewer than sixteen wounds, any one 
of which would have produced death 

At the time of his assassination, James was in 
the 44th year of his age, and the thirty-first of bis 
nomiual, though only the thirteenth, of his actual 
reign His death was universally bewailed by the 
nation, and lis inhnman murderers, who were all 
apprehended within a month after, were put to 
death by the most hormble tortures 

James left a son, also named Jamea, the sub- 
Ject of the following article, and five danghters 
A portrait of his queen, Jane or Joanna, is In 
Pinkerton’s Scottish Gallery, taken from a rare 
print, and subyoined is a woodcut of it 
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Oue of his daughtérs, the palncess Isabel, married | manuscript copy of which in existence was dis- 


in November 1442, Francis I., duke of Bretagne, 
having been affanced to him the preceding year, 
when his father, duke John V., was alive Ar- 
geutré, in his History of Bretagne, informs us 
that when tke envoys of John returned from Scot- 
land, that prince was eager to know their opinion 
of the princesa. They informed him that she had 
beauty, health, and an elegant person, but was 
very silent, and apparently simple ‘‘My dear 
friends,” said the duke, “I beg jou will return to 
Scotland and bring her to me, she is just such a 
wife as I desire formy son Knowledge does a 
woman more hurt than good, upon my sonal, J 
shall have no other By the body of St Nicolas, 
a woman is quite wise enough, when she can dis- 
tinguish her husband's shirt from his walstcout ” 
In Pinkorton's Scottish Gallery, where this cele- 
brated reply is quoted, there is a fine portrait of 
Isabel of Scotland, a copy from the engraving in 
Lobineau’s Histoire de Bretagne, taken from the 
original painting in the cathedral of Vannes, of 
which a woudcat Is subjoined 
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covered in the Bodleian library at Oxford, by 
Lord Woodhonseles, (see Tyrzuzn, Alexander 
Fraser,) who, in 1788, first published it to the 
world, with explanatory notes and a critical dis- 
rortation To James is likewise ascribed two 
humorous poems, entitled ‘Christ's Kirk on the 
Green,’ and ‘ Peblis to the Play,’ descriptive of 
the rural manners and pastimes of that age. His- 
torians relate that he was also a skilful musician, 
and some attribute to him the composition of 
many of the most favourite national melodies of 
Scotland A list of the works ascribed to James 
I will be found in Park’s cdition of Walpole's 
Royal and Noble Authors 

JAMES II, king of Scotland, aucceeded to the 
throne, on the murder of his father in February 
1487, when only seven years of age, and during 
hia minority the pnblic affairs were chiefly direct- 
ed by Chancellor Crichton (see vol 1 p 727), 
who had been the minster of James I., while 
Alexander Livingston was chosen keeper of the 
King’s person, but these ministers unhappily 
disagreed, in consequence of which the conn- 
try was divided into two factions When at 
length he assumed the government into his own 
hands, James displayed a prudence and fortitude 
which inspired hopes of an energetic reign He 
succeeded in overawing and nearly ruining the 
potent family of Douglas, which had so long ri- 
valled and defied the crown, and with his own 
hand stabbed the eighth earl to the heart in Stir- 
ling castle, fur refusing to break up the treasona- 
ble confederacy which had been formed with the 
earls of Crawford and Roas (see page 44 of this 
volame) He procured the sanction of parliament 
to laws more subversive of the power of the nobles 
than had been obtained by any of his predeces- 
sors By one of these, not only all the vast pos- 
sessions of tlic carl of Douglas were annexed to 
the crown, but all prior and future allenations of 
crown lands were declared to be void He wns 
accidentally killed by the bursting of cannon at 
the siege of Roxburgh, August 3, 1460, in the 
80th year of his age, and the 24th of his reign 


James I. holds a high rank among Scottish po- | He had married in 1450, the princess Mary, 
ets. The chief memorial of his fame is his alle- | daughtcr of the duke of Gueldres, by whom he 
gorical poem of ‘The King’s Quhair,’ the only | left three sons and adaughter On receiving lu- 
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telligence of her husband's death, the queen bas- 
tened to tle camp, with her eldest son, James, 
then only in his seventh year, and boldly exbort- 
ed the nobles to continue the siege, with the 
words, “I give you another king” ‘the slege 
was in consequence vigorously pressed, when the 
garrison surrendered, and the castle of Roxburgh 
was levelled with the ground. 

JAMES IIT., born in 1458, ascended the throne 


JAMES III. 


his mobility with coldness and neglect. Having 
detected a design formed against him, in which 
bis brothers, Alexander, duke of Albany, and 
John, earl of Mar, were implicated, James seized 
their persons, and committed Albany to Edin- 
burgh castle, while Mar was murdered, it is said, 
by the king’s command (see vol i pp. 48 and 
44) Albany made his escape, and concluded a 
treaty with Edward IV. of England, in conse- 


In 1460, being first proclaimed in the town of | quence of which he rcturned to Scotland, with a 


Kelso During his minority, the administration 
of public affairs was committed to Robert, Lord 
Boyd, the chancellor, and the archbishops of Glas- 
gow and St. Andrews, and the bishop of Dunkeld, 
and by them a treaty of peace with England was 
concluded for fifteen years On 18th July 1469, 
the king's marriage was celebrated with Margarct, 
daughter of the king of Denmark, who, in name 
of dowry, made a permanent gift of the Orkney 
and Shetland isles to the crown of Scotland From 
a portrait of this princess, in Pinkerton’s Scottish 
Gallery, the subjoined woodcut Is taken 





Like his father and grandfather, James aimed 
at humbling the power of the nobles, but far infe- 
rior to them in abilities and address, he attached 
himeelf to persons of mean station, and treated 


powerful army under the duke of Gloucester 
James was compelled to implore the assistance of 
his nobles, and while they lay in the camp near 
Lauder, a conspiracy for the destruction of the 
king’s favourites was formed among them, with 
Douglas earl of Angus at ite head, (see p 45 of 
this volume,) and the earls of Angus, Huntly, and 
Lennox, with other barons of less note, forelbly 
entered the apartment of their sovereign, seized 
all the favourites except one, Sir Jolin Ramsay, 
afterwards created earl of Bothwell, (see vol 1 p 
858,) and without any form of trial hanged them 
over the bridge of Lauder, in July 1482 James 
himself, a prisoner in the hands of his rebellious 
barons, was conveyed to Edinburgh castle, in 
which he was strictly confined for a time, under 
the charge of his uncles, the earls of Buchan and 
Athol He soon obtained his liberation , but new 
conspiracies were entered into, aud the malcontent 
nobles having obtained possession of the king's 
eldest son, a youth of sixteen, they placed him at 
their head, and openly proclaimed their intention 
of depriving James of a crown of which, they de- 
clared, he had proved himself unworthy Roused 
by his danger, the king formed the design of re- 
treating into the north, but the rebellious lords 
advancing upon Edinburgh, he had scarcely time 
to get on board one of the ships of Sir Andrew 
Wood, and cross over to Fife, when he learned 
that the whole of the southern part of Scotland 
had risen in arme Proceeding towards the north, 
James issued orders for assembling an army, and 
he speedily found himself at the head of a well- 
appointed force of 80,000 men 

The two parties came to an engagement at San- 
chie, near Stirling, July 11, 1488. James fied at 
the first onset, was thrown from his horse, carried 
Into a miller’s hut, and by a person who, calling 
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himself a priest, was brought to confess him, he 
was treacherously nfurdered, in the 86th year of 
his age, and 28th of his reign 

The portrait of James III. and his son kneeling, 
as in the altar-plece, originally painted, not later 
than the year 1484, of the Collegiate church of the 
Holy Trinity, Edinburgh, which is given in a sep- 
arate steel plate, has been verified by Mr David 
Laing, keeper of the library of the Writers to the 
Signet, in an interesting and valuable historical 
description, communicated to the Society of Anti- 
quaries of Scotland, and inserted in the Proceed- 
ings of that body, vol ili, part 1, page 8 1860 
The original paintings, transferred in consequence 
of a memorial addressed to her majesty, signed by 
the dukes of Hamilton and Buccleuch, and other 
iufluential persons, to the palace of Holyrood from 
Hampton Court, as the most appropriate place for 
preserving authentic portraits of the royal family 
of Scotland, have been, by authority of the lords 
commissioners of the treasury, placed within frames 
of large plate glass, and raised on haudsome oak 
pedestals, so that both sides of the panels are ex- 
hibited to advantage 

JAMES IV , eldest son of James III , by Mar- 
garet, princess of Denmark, was born in March 
1472, and succeeded to the throne in 1488 Na- 
turally generous and brave, and fond of magnifi- 
cence, he soon acqured the confidence of his 
nobles, and by lus amiable and popular manners, 
and the enactment of wise and salutary laws, 
obtained the affections of his people He excelled 
In all warlike exercises, and, by frequent tourna 
ments and other splendid exhibitions, he attracted 
to his court not only his own nobility, but also 
many knights from foreign countrics To acquaint 
himeelf with the wants, manners, and pursuits of 
his subjects, he was algo in the habit of mixing 
amongst them in disguise In 1503 he married 
Margaret, daughter of Heury VII of England, an 
event which laid the foundation of the futare union 
of the two crowns By the marriage treaty a 


peace was concluded with England, which conti- 
nued unbroken for nine years, during which time 
the kingdom, under his beneficent government, 
enjoyed the utmost trunquillity and prosperity 
Unfortunately, however, James’ impetuous and 
chivalric cliaracter could il brook some indica- 





tions of hostility shown by his brother-in-law, 
Henry VIII., soon after his accession to the 
English throne, and, assembling a numerous ar- 
my, he invaded the northern counties of England. 
He was encountered by the earl ot Surrey at the 
head of 81,000 men, on the fatal fleld of Flodden, 
September 9, 1518, when the Scots army sus- 
tained a decisive overthrow, the king and the 
choicest of his nobility being among the slain 
James was in the 41st year of his age, and 26th 
of his reign, at the time of this disastrons engage- 
ment, in which twelve earls, thirteen lords, five 
eldest sons of peers, fifty gentlemen of note, sev- 
eral dignitanes of the church, and about ten thou- 
sand common men, were left on the field with 
their sovereign 

In the Jcorographia Scotica of Pinkerton, there 
are two portraits of this generous aud magnificent 
monarch, one of them with a falcon on his fist, 
and the other with a thistle in his hand, anda 
chain round his wiust Historians describe his 
person as of the middle size, and elegant, with a 
majestic countenance Of the former portralt. 
Pinkerton says ‘The present cious and inter- 
esting portralt is from a painting in the possession 
of Mr Batsford, at Fulham, which appears to have 
belonged to King Charlies I In the catalogue of 
that king’s pictures, p 87, there {s thie article 
‘Item, beside the door, the picture of King James 
IV of Scotland, with a faulcon on his fist, done 
after an ancient water-coloured piece, half a figure, 
so big as the life, in w carved frame Length 8 f 
1 Breadth 2f 0 Done by Daniel Mytens’ This 
invaluable piece 1s in good preservation, and My- 
tens, who flourished in the reign of James I of 
England, has shown great talent in the execution 
The prototype was probably a painting in distem 
per, in one of the Scottish palaces ” 

JAMES V, son of the preceding, was only 
eighteen months old when he succecded to the 
throne, having been born in April 1512. Among 
the persons who had the principal charge of bis 
education were Sir David Lindsay of the Mount, 
Gavin Dunbar, and John Bellenden During his 
minority, the quecn-mother was appointed regent, 
in consequence of the will left by her husband, 
although it was contrary to the Scottish law, 
but after her marriage with the earl of Angus, 
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Jobn duke of Albany was elected regent (see vol. 
{ p 45) In 1524, when only in his twelfth 
year, the nobles, tired of the state of misrule 
into which the country had been broug}yt, and of 
the dissensions which prevailed among them- 
selves, requested the young king to assume the 
government His power, however, was merely 
nominal, as four guardians were appointed, by 
whom the whole authority of the state was exer- 
cised in his name. The earl of Angus, one of 
these, soon obtained the ascendency over his col- 
leagues, and he held the king in such restraint as 
induced James, in his seventeenth year, to muke 
his escape from the palace of Falkland, and tuke 
refuge in Stirling castle, the residence of his 
mother By the moet vigorous measures, the king 
now proceeded to repress disorders and punish 
crime throughout the kingdom Attended by a 
numerous retinue, under the pretence of enjoying 
the pleasures of hunting, he made progresses into 
the unsettled parts of the country, executing 
thieves and marauders, and caused the law to be 
obeyed even in the remotest parts of his dom- 
nions. The most memorable of his victims was 
the border outlaw, Jolmie Armstrong, who, on 
soming to pay his respects to the king, was sum- 
marily hanged with all bis followers 

In 1582 the college of justice or court of seasion 
was inatituted by James, modelled on the court of 
the parliament of Paris : 

In 1585 James went over to France upon a ma- 
trimonial expedition, and married Magdalene. 
eldest daughter of the French king, who died of 
consumption within forty days after her arrival in 
Scotiand He afterwards, in Junc 1538, espoused 
Mary of Guise, widow of the duke of Longueville 
His continual efforts to depress the nobility ren- 
dered alinost his whole reign disastrous A rup- 
ture with Henry VIIT. led to the battle of Solway 
Moss, one of the most inglorions in the Scottish 
annals. The chief command of the Scots troops 
having been conferred on Oliver Sinclair, a fa- 
vourite of the king, the haughty and discontent- 
ed nobles indignantly refuscd to obey such a 
leader, and were, in consequence, easily defeated 
by an Inferior body of English When the tid- 
ings of this disaster reached James, he was struck 
to the heart with grief and mortification Hast- 


ening to Edinburgh, he shut himself up for a 
week, and then passed over to Falkland, where 
he took to his bed Meantime his queen had been 
delivered at Linlithgow of a danghter, afterwards 
the unfortunate Mary, queen of Scots. On being 
informed of this event, he exclaimed, “ It (mean 
Ing the crown) cam with a lass, and it will go 
with a lass,” and in a few days thereafter expired, 
December 18, 1542, being only in the thirty-first 
year of his age and twenty-ninth of his reign 
His deathbed was peculiarly affecting A few of 
his most favoured friends and councillors stood 
round his couch, the monarch stretched out his 
hand for them to kiss, and regarding them for 
some moments with a look of great sweetness and 
placidity, turned himself upon the pillow and ex- 
pired He left an only danghter, the beautiful but 
unfortunate Mary, queen of Scots, an infant of 
eight days old, to succeed to the crown, and 
amongst other illegitimate children, a son, James, 
afterwards the famous Regent Moray, his mother 
being the daughter of John, fourth Lord Erskine 

His love of justice endeared James V to the 
people, who conferred on him the proud title of 
‘King of the Poor” To gratify a strong passion 
for romantic adventure, he used often to roam 
through the country in disguise, under the name 
of ‘The Gudeman of Ballangeich” He is said to 
have been the author of the well-known ballad of 
‘The Gaberlunzie Man,’ and to him fs also 
ascribed the popular old song of ‘The Jollie Beg- 
gar,’ both founded on his own adventures. 

His person 18 described as having been of the 
middle size, his form elegant and majestic, his 
face oval, his eyes blue, his hair yellow He had 
an aquiline nose, and the most striking features of 
the Stuarts, from the accession of the family His 
portrait, engraved for the ‘Scottish Nation,’ is 
from one in Pinkerton’s Jconographia Scottea, after 
a drawing in Lord Orford’s possession, copied from 
a contemporary painting in the collection of the 


duke of Devonshire 
JAMES VI of Scotland, and I of England, 


the son of Mary, queen of Soots, and Henry Lord 
Darnley, was born in Edinburgh castle, Jnne 19, 
1566 In July of the following year, on the forced 
resignation of his mother, James was crowned 
king at Stirling, when he was scarcely more than 
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a year old. Soon after his birth, he was intrusted 
to the care of the earl of Mar, and his youth was 
passed at Stirling castle, under the tuition chiefly 
of George Buchanan. He was of a docile but 
timid disposition, and his progress in Jearning was 
rapid. During his minority the kingdom was 
governed by regents, of whom the earls of Moray 
and Morton were the most conspicuous In 1578 
James assumed the government into his own 
hands, and one of his first acta was to reconcile 
the feuds of his nobility, whom, for that purpose, 
he invited to a grand festival at Holyrood-house. 
He early discovered that excessive propensity to 
favouritiam which accompanied him through life 

His preference of the duke of Lennox and Captain 
James Stewart, son of Lord Ochiltree, created 
carl of Arran, led to the celebrated ‘Raid of 
Ruthven” in August 1582 (sce page 339), when the 
confederated nobles compelled him to dismiss them 
from his councils In the following May James 
made his escape from Ruthven castle, when he re- 
called the earl of Arran, executed the earl of Gow- 
rie for treason (in May 1584), and banished most 
of the lords engaged with him in that enterprise 

In 1585 the banished nobles returned to Scotland 
with an army, and succeeded in obtaining a par- 
don for themselves, as well as the removal of thie 
favourites from the king’s presence 

Daring the long imprisonment of hus ill-fated 
mother, James treated her with neglect, but when 
it became evident that Queen Elizabeth was at 
length about to consummate her cruelty to Mary 
by putting her to a violent death, he felt himself 
called upon to interfere He sent a letter of re- 
monstrance to the English queen, and appealed to 
his foreign allies for assistance n receiving the 
tidings of her execution, he exhibited every out- 
ward sign of grief and indignation He rejected 
with becoming spirit the excuses of Elizabeth, 
and made preparations for war, but, conscious of 
the inadequacy of his resources, no actual hostili- 
ties took place. 

In 1589 James contracted » matrimonial alli- 
ance with Anne, second daughter of Frederick, 
king of Denmark The princess, on her voyage, 
being, by contrary winds, driven back to Norway, 
James sailed in qnest of her, and after a winter 
passed in feasting and revelry in Copenhagen, re 
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turned with his queen to Scotland in May 1500. 
For the next ten years the history of his reign 
exhibits much turbulence and party contention. 
In August 1600, while the kingdom was in a state 
of unusual tranquillity, oocurred the mysterious 
affair called the Gowrie conspiracy, one of the 
most inexplicable events in the annals of Soot- 
land. Historians have assumed that the earl of 
Gowrie and his brother, Alexander Ruthven, had 
concerted a plan to assassinate the king, In re- 
venge for their father’s execution in 1584. On 
the 5th of August 1600, he was at his palace of 
Falkland in Fife, enjoying his favourite amuse- 
ment of hunting, and at an early hour in the 
morning he had mounted, with his suite, and was 
proceeding in search of game, when he met Alex- 
ander Ruthven, who with great earnestness in- 
formed him that he had seized a person in dis- 
guise, of a very suspicions appearance, who held 
under his cloak a pot full of money, whom he had 
confined im his brother’s castle at Perth for his 
examination ‘The king conceiving him to be an 
agent of the Pope or the king of Spain, was per- 
snaded to proceed to Perth, taking with him only 
the duke of Lennox, the carl of Mar, and about 
twenty others Soon after his arrival, while hia 
retinue were partaking of a repast in an adjoining 
apartment, Alexander requested James to follow him 
privately , and, leading lum up a staircase, through 
several rooms, the doors of which he carefully 
locked behind them, came at last to a small study, 
where there stood a man in armour, with a sword 
and dagger by his side At tlus strange sight, 
James started back, but Ruthven, snatching the 
dagger, held it to his breast, saying, ‘‘ Remember 
how unjustly my father suffered by your com- 
mand, you are my prisoner, submit to my dis- 
posal, without resistance or outcry, or this dagger 
shall instantly revenge his blood” James made 
use of expostulations, entreatics, and flattery, on 
which Ruthven left him in charge of the armed 
man, to seek for his brother In the meantime 
the king's attendants became impatient, and on 
inquiring for James, one of the servants hastily 
appeared among them, and told them that his ma- 
jesty had just ridden off towards Falkland All 
of them rushed out into the street; and the earl, 
with the utmost eagerness, called for their horses. 
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Alexander Ruthven had, by this time, returned 
to the mysterious chamber where the king was de- 
tained, and swearing now that there was no re- 
medy, and that he must die, proceeded tp bind his 
hands. Unarmed as he was, the king scorned to 
submit to such an indignity, but closing with hie 
opponent, a fierce struggle ensued. The man in 
armour, who had hitherto stood motionless, threw 
up the window, and the king, dragging Ruthven 
towards it, cried, with a wild and affrighted voice, 
‘Treason! Help! My lord of Mar! help, help, I 
am murdered!" His attendants, hearing his cries, 
and seeing at the window a hand which grasped 
diis neck, hastened to his asalstance Lennox and 
Mar, with the greater number of the nobles, ran 
up the principal staircase, where, finding all the 
doors shut, they endeavoured in vain to force a 
passage. Bat Sir John Ramsay, of the Dalhousie 
family, one of the royal pages, ascending by 
n backstair, called “the black turupike,” found 
the door of the apartment open, and seizing 
Ruthven, who was still struggling with the king, 
struck him twice with his sword, and thrust him 
towards the entrance, where he was met and 
killed by Sir Thomas Erskine and Sir Hugh Ter- 
ries With his last breath he exclaimed, “ Alas! 
I am not to blame for this matter ” 

On the death of his brother, Gowrie rnshed into 
the room, with a drawn sword in cach hand, fol- 
lowed by seven of his people, well armed, and a 
scuffie cnsued, when Sir John Ramsay pierced the 
earl through the heart, and he fell dead without 
utteringa word The inhabitants of Perth, with 
whom Gowrie was cxtremely popular, hearing of 
his fate, ran to arms, and surrounded his house, 
threatening revenge His majesty endeavoured 
to pacify them, by speaking to them from a win- 
dow, and also by admitting the magistrates, to 
whom he fully detailed the circumstances of the 
case; on which they dispersed, and he returned 
to Falkland Three of the carl's accomplices were 
afterwards condemned and executed at Perth, aud 
diligent search being made for the person con- 
cealed In the study, Andrew Henderson, the earl's 
steward, upon a promise of pardon, acknowledged 
himself to be the man From his confessions, 
however, and those of others implicated in the 
transaction, it appeared that they were totally ig- 
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norant of the motives which had prompted thelr 
master to such a deed. From the utter want of 
preparation for an effective defence on the part of 
the brothers, we are inclined to believe that they did 
not meditate the death of the king, but merely to 
get possession of his person, the only mode adopt- 
ed in those days, by ambitious or discontented 
noblemen, to obtain a change In the policy of the 
government, and to render thelr own influence 
paramount. The subject has been very ably in- 
vestigated in ‘ Pitcairn’s Criminal Trials,’ and the 
evidence connected with it has already been refer- 
red to under the head of Gownrg, earl of (see p. 
840 of this volume) 

For the next three years, James was in con- 
stant communication with his ambassadors in 
England, and directed their measures, relative to 
his succession to the crown of that kingdom, with 
a degree of skill and knowledge of life which could 
scarcely have been expected from his previoun 
management of Scottish affairs. 

In 1608, on the death of Queen Elizabeth, 
James succeeded to the throne of England, when 
his style was changed to James J., being the first 
king of that name In the sister country He sig- 
nalised his accession to the English crown by be- 
stowing a profusion of titles and honours on both 
Scotamen and Englishmen, but his undisgulsed 
preference of his own countrymen excited the jea- 
lousy and complaints of his new subjects. A con- 
ference held in the beginning of 1604, at Hampton 
Court, between the divines of the established 
church and the puritans, afforded James an op- 
portunity of displaying his skill in theological 
controversy, and of declaring his determination 
to oppress all who dissented from episcopacy. 
His despotic and intolerant spirit even led him to 
re-light the fires of persecution In 1611 he 
caused two of his English subjects, Bartholomew 
Legate and Edward Wightman, to be burnt for 
heresy, the one at Smithfield, and the other at 
Lichfield On November 5, 1605, was discovered 
the famous Gunpowder Plut, concerted by some 
English Roman Catholics, the object of which was 
to blow up king and parliament; and, some time 
after, was also detected a conspiracy entered inte 
by Lord Cobham and others to place the Lady 
Arabella Stuart on the throne. 
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In 1612 he lost his eldest son Henry, a prince 
of great promise. In 1618 the eventful marriage 
of his daughter Elisabeth, with the elector pala- 
tine of the Rhine, took place James’ favonrite at 
this time was Robert Carr or Kerr, of the Kerrs 
of Fernthirst, a youth from Scotland, whom he had 
created earl of Somerset. The scandalons murder 
of Sir Thorffas Ovxgrbury by the machinations of 
this minion and his Infamous countesa, led to his 
disgrace at court, which paved the way for the 
rise of George Villiera, duke of Buckingham The 
unjust execution of the gallant and accomplished 
Sir Walter Raleigh in 1618, to please the court of 
Spain, has left 2 deep stain on James’ memory 

The close of James’ life was marked by violent 
contests with his parliament, which prepared 
dreadful conseqnences for his son, Charles 1 He 
was also much disquieted by the misfortunes of his 
son-in-law, the elector- palatine, who had been 
stripped of all his dominions by the German 
emperor. By first undertaking the defence of 
the Protestants of Germany, and then aban- 
doning their cause, James incurred consider- 
able odium Urged by natural feelings for the 
popular cause, In 1624 he hnd declared war 
against Spain and the emperor It was not 
without great reluctance that he consented to 
this step, nor would any considerations of na- 
tional honour or interest have persnaded him 
to it, had not his son Charles, and the favour- 
ite Buckingliam, supported it The military ex- 
pedition, however, to Holland proved a muser- 
able failure The French court stood aloof from 
the struggle, and the Dutch received their Eng- 
lish allies with coldness and inlinmanity Cha- 
grined at the turn which affairs had tnken, 
distracted by the cabals of his courtiers, and irm- 
tated by what appeared to him the arrogance of 
his parliament and the dislovalty of his people, 
James's health, already shaken by the intemper- 
ate use of strong and sweet wincs, and repeated 
attacks of gout, began to give way Early In the 
spring of 1625, he was seized with tertian aguo, 
and died on the 27th of March that year, in the 
59th year of his age. His reign was distinguixhed 
by the establishment of new colonies, the intro- 
duction of manufactures, and the improvement of 
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James, who shuddered at the sight of a drawr 
sword, was very expert with his pen, and he 
prided himself much on his literary abilities 
Thongh dogmatical and pedantie, his learning was 
extensive, and he had strong powers of mind 
when divested of prejudice He attempted poetry 
with considerable success. So fond was he of po- 
lemica, that he founded Chelsea college expressly 
for controversial theology His grandson, Charlea 
IT , however, converted it into an asylnam for dis- 
abled soldiers For the encouragement of learn- 
ing, Jamea also founded, in April 1582, the unl- 
versity of Edinburgh, and he conferred a lasting 
benefit on all who speak the English language, by 
the authorised version of the Holy Scriptures, still 
in nse, which was begnn under his Instructions, 
in 1604, and completed and published in 1611 

His works are 


The Kanayes of a Prentise in the Diuine Art of Poesie, 
Fdinborgh, 1584 and 1585, 4to At that time his majesty 
was only in lus 18th year After the Commendatory Poems 
in this volume, follow twelve Sonneta, preceded by, Ane 
Quadrain of Alexundrin Verne; Next suoceed, The Vranie, 
being a Translation from [u Bartas, Ane Metaphoricall in- 
vention of a Tragedie, called Phamx, A Paraphrastical 
Translation out of the Poete Lvcane, Ane Schort Treatire, 
conteming some Revls and Cautelis to be obseruit and cs- 
chewit in Sonttin Poesie. These Rules are the most curious 
portion of the hook, and are followed br, The cini. Paalme, 
translated ovt of Tremelliva; and ane achort Poeme of Tyme 
A new edition of this work was given by R P Gilles, in 1814 

Ane Frvitful Meditation, conteming ave plane and facill 
Expostionn of ye 7, 8, 9, and 10 versus of the 20th Chapt. of 
the Renelatioun, in forme of ane Sermone. Set doun be the 
maist Chnastiane King, and synce r profeasour, and chief de~ 
fender of the treuth, Iames the 6, King of Scottis Edin 
1588, 4to. In Engluwh, entitled, The King’s Majestie of 
Scotland, James the 6th his Frntfull Meditation, containing 
an Expoaltion, or laying open of Renel xx. 7-10 First 
printed in Scottish, ut Kdenborough, 1588 Since printed at 
London, 1589, and 1608, 8vo. This work was also prnted 
In French, at Rochelle, n 1589 Ane Meditatiovn vpon the 
xxv., xxvii, and xxix. verses of the xv Chapt. of the first 
buke of the Chronicles of the Kings. Edin 1589, 4to. 

Poeticall Exercises, at Vacant Hours. Edin 1591, 4to 
Thu he characterises as the work of lis “vere young and 
tender years.” Reprinted by R. P Gillies in 1814 

Demonologie, in form of Dialogue, divided ito three 
books. Fdin 1597, 1600, 4to Lond 1608, 4to 

The Questions to be resolvit at the Convention of the Es- 
taits and Generall Assemblie, appointed to be at the burgh 
of Perth, the last day of Februarie nixt to come Edinburg): 
1597, 4to, These questions, 55 in number, are subscribed 
Jamen Itx 

Instructions to his Sonne, Ponce Henry Edin. 1608, 
12mo. 

Basilicon Doron, a Poem Lond. 1603, 1604, Ovo. Paria, 
1608, 1604, Bvo, and 16mo, A treatise to his son, 
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Partelis habitam 18 Oal. Feb. 1615. Lond. 1616, 460. 

The True Lawe of Free Monarchies; or, the recipreck and 
mutual] dutie betwixt a Free King and his Nat.snll Subleota. 
This has neither dats nor author's name, but is placed in the 
Collection of King James VL.'s works. It and bis ‘ Basilieon 
Doron’ contain many deapotic doctrines, in aceordance with 
the extreme notions of the divine right of kings which he en- 
tertained, but they are, nevertheless, works of no ordinary merit. 

Opera Latina, edente Ricardo Montasatic. Lond. 1619, 
fol. The sane in English, by Bichop Montacute. Ldhdon, 
1616, fol 

Learned Decisions, and most prodent and pious Directions 
for Students in Divinity 1629, 4to. 

The Psalmes of King David, translated by King James. 
Oxf 1681, 12mo. Lond 1686, fol. 

Counter-blast to Tobacco. To which is added, a learned 
Discourse by Dr Everard Maynwanny, proving that Tobacco 
ls 2 procuring cause of the Scurvy Lond. 1672, 4to. 

The Prince's Cabala; or, Mysteries of State 1715, 8vo 

The remaining publicatwns of this monarch const of 

Proclamationa, &c., xs, 

His Speech In Parliament, Murch 19, 1608 London, 
1604, 4to 

Speech in the last Seamon of Parliament, with a Discourse 
of the Manner of the Discovery of the late intended Treason 
Lond, 1605, 4to 1606, &vo 

His Speech: in Parhament, Murch, 1607 Lond 4to. 

Speech to both Houses of Parhament. Lond. 1607, 4to. 

His Judgement concerning a Heal King and a» Tyrant, é& 
Lond. 1009, 1081 

Booke of Proclamations. Lond 1609, ful 

Publication of lus Edict against Prvate Combats. Lond 
1618, 4to. 

Speech in the Starre Chamber, June 20, 1616 London, 
1616, 4to 

Declaration ooncerung Lawful Sports to be used. Lond 
1618. 

A Speech in Parliament, a Proclunation and a Declara- 
tion §=Lond. 1621, 4to. 

Vox Regis: or, the difference betwixt a King Baling by 
Law, and a Tyrant by his own will intwo Speeches of King 
Jaines to the Parliament, in 1608 and 1609 Lond. 1681 


J AMESONE, Georax, an eminent artist, just- 
ly termed the Vandyke of Scotland, and the first 
native Scots painter on record, was born at Aber- 
deen in 1586 = He was the son of Andrew Jame- 
fone, an architect or builder in that city, and 
Marjory, daughter of David Anderson, one of the 
magistrates He studied at Antwerp, under Ru- 
bens, with Vandyke , and on his return to Scot 
land in 1628 he applied himself to painting por- 
traits in oll, occasionally practising also in history 
and landscape. When Charles] visited Scotland 
in 1688, the magistrates of Edinburgh employed 
Jamesone to make drawings of the Scottish mo- 
narciis. With these the king was ao highly 


pleased, that he sat to him for a full-length pic- 
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ture, and rewarded him with a dlamoed ring from 
his finger It is said that on account of a weak- 
ness in his eyes, his majesty allowed him the pri- 
vilege of remaining covered in his presence, a 
circumstance which may account for his being 
represented with his hat on in all his portraits of 
himself Jamesone died at his residence in Edin- 
burgh, in 1644, aged 58, and was buried in the 
Greyfriars churchyard of that city An engrav- 
jng of his portrait, with a miniature of his wife in 
his hand, from a picture by himself, is inserted in 
Pinkerton’s Scottish Gallery, of which a woedcut 
is subjoined 
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Portraits, painted by him, are preserved In dit- 
ferent geutlemen’s houses in the north of Scotland, 
as well asin Marischal and King's colleges, and 
the hall of the latter is adorned by one of his pic- 
tures called the Sibyls, supposed to be portraits 
of ten of the chief beauties of Aberdeen The 
largest collection of Jamesoue's works 1s at Tay- 
mouth castle, Perthshire, the seat of the marquis 
of Breadalbane, his lordship’s. ancestors having 
been one of his chief patrons A curious genea- 
logical tree of the house of Glenorchy, painted by 
Jamesone in 1685, Is described by Pennant in his 
Tour. Some account of his works is contained in 
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the valuable ‘ Anecdotes of Painting in Euglaud.’ 
This distinguished artist married, March 12, 1624, 
Isabel Tosh, by whom he had a large family, but 
three daughters only survived him Of these, 
Mary, who was thrice married, and had for her 
second husband James Gregory, the mathemati- 
clan, excelled in skilful sewing, and executed an 
extensive piece of tapestry, which was hung from 
the gallery of the West church in Aberdeen 
Alexander, one of his scholars, married another 
daughter, and Cosmo Alexander his son, engraved 
a portrait of his grandfather in 1728 

JAMESON, Rosenrr, « distinguished natural- 
ist, styled the father of modern natural history. 
third son of Thomas Jameson, merchant and 
soap-mannfacturer, Leith, was born in that town 
on the llth July, 1774 He early showed a 
strong dcsire of becoming acquainted with the 
history of natural objects, and whilat a boy at 
the grammar school of his native town, he 
commenced stuffing birds, and collecting animals 
and plants, on the beach of Leith and its neigh- 
bourhood In 1788 he entered the humanity 
class, in the university of Edinburgh, and as a 
atudent, he walked In the procession at the laying 
of the foundation stone of the New college build- 
ings, in one of the claas-rooms of which he was 
destined to he a distinguished lecturer At first, 
from hia great desire to see the world, he was 
anxious to be a sailor, but his futher otyecting, 
by the advice of his friends, he adopted, instend, 
the study of medicine, and was appointed axsist- 
ant to John Cheyne, Eaq, surgeon, Leith In 
1792 he attended one course of the lectures of Dr 
Walker, then professor of natural history in the 
college of Edinburgh, and another in 1793 [He 
soon became a favourite pupil, and shortly after- 
wards was appolnted keeper of the museum He 
also studied botany with great success Jn 1798 
he visited London, and was introduced to the 
principal scientific gentlemen of the metropolis, 
particularly, Sir Joseph Banks, Dr Shaw, and 
other leading members of the Liunwan Society 

On his return to Leith, he seems to have re- 
sigued bis surgical appointment, and applied all 
the time he could spare to practical anatomy, un- 
der the celebrated lecturer John Bell, with whom 
he dissected fur a long period, to enlarge his views 





of comparative anatomy Whilst attending the 
chemical class, his assidulty attracted the atten- 
tion of Dr Rotheram, Dr. Black's assistant, and 
afterwards professor of physics in the university 
of St Andrews He now added to his chemical 
knowledge, mineralogical Information generally, 
and lus first essays as a mineralogist were contri- 
buted to the 18th volume of the ‘ Bee,’ edited by 
Dr Auderson To the Natural History Society, 
which appears to have been Inatituted in 1790, 
but whose proceedings were not published, he 
read twelve papers on various scientific subjects 
In 1794 he visited the Shetland Islands, where he 
spent three months, exploring their geology, miu- 
eralogy, zoology, aud botany In 1797 he also, 
with a similar purpose, visited the island of Ar- 
ran, at that time unknown to geologists, and in 
the following year he published his ‘ Mineralogy 
of the Island of Arran and the Shetland Isles,’ 
which at once took a ligh place among scientific 
publications, for the remarkable phenomena de- 
acribed in it 

Jn 1798, in company with his intimate friend, 
Mr, afterwards Sir Charics Bell, the colebrated 
anatomist and physiologist, he spent the summer 
months in examining the geology of the Hebrides 
and the Western Idlandsa = The following year, he 
visited and iwvestigated the Oikney Islands, and 
agnin explored the isle of Arran The result of 
his researches was published In 1800, in his ‘Min- 
ernlogy of the Scottish Isles,’ in 2 vola quarto, 
illustrated with maps and plates, a work which 
contained the first sketch of the geology of the 
Hebrides and Orkneys The same year, he Icft 
Scotland for Freyberg in Germany, where he re- 
mained nearly two years, studying mineralogy and 
geology under the Icarned and famous Werner 
He worked in the mines there under the rules lald 
down by his master, and underwent the same 
drudgery and the same kind of work as the com- 
mon miner, by which means he acquired much 
valuable information Mr Jameson fully acknow- 
ledged that 1t was from Werner that we first de- 
rived clear and distinct views of the structure and 
classification of rocks Some of his fellow-stadents 
noder Werner gained a high Earopean reputation, 
particularly Frederick Mohs, the celebrated min- 
eralogist, T F D'Aubieson de Voisins, distiu- 
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guished for his works on the mines of Freyberg, 
and the Basalts of Saxony; and Professor Stef- 
fens, one of the moat elegant of scientific writers 

In 1801, Mr Jameson returned to Scotland, 
and on the death of Dr. Walker the dame year, 
he was appointed regins professor of natural his- 
tory in the university of Edinburgh. He held 
that chair, with great celebrity to the university, 
for the long period of fifty years In 1808, he 
founded at Edinburgh, the Wernerian Natural 
History Society, and was elected its president for 
life The following year he published, In one vol- 
me octavo, the ‘ Elements of Geognosy ,’ the pro- 
fessed object of which was to make known Werner's 
views respecting the composition and structure of 
the globe. The result was a division of the north- 
ern geologists of Great Britain Into the supporters 
of the Wermerian and the Huttonian doctrines, 
and the fierce controversy that enaued was ulti- 
mately useful, by exciting attention, and diffnsing 
a taste for geology 

In 1819, Mr Jameson commenced the Edin- 
burgh Philosophical Journal, and for the first six 
years he conducted it with Sir David Brewster , 
but, after that period, he was the role editor 
The earlier volumes contain not a few contribu- 
tions from his pen He was a corresponding 
member of the Institute of France, and a member 
of the French academy, and of many other scien- 
tific bodies both at home and abroad His name 
was long associated with the museum of the Ed- 
inburgh university, of which, from the labour, 
seal, and anxiety he displayed in its collection 
and arrangement, he may almost be considered as 
the founder, and a marble bust of him, by Steell, 
stands in the centre of the upper hall. On his 
appointment to the chair of natural history in 
1804, he found the museum very inconsiderable 
He placed his own collection of natural history in 
It, and continned collecting from that period till 
1819 There was no regular allowance for the 
maintenance and increase of the museum, lhe 
himself had no salary as keeper, and the only re- 
sources he had to look to, for keeping it up, were 
occasional assistance from the town council and 
his own private fands. In 1812, he applied to 
the barons of exchequer for a grant of money for 
Ita support, and sucoceded in obtaining £100 per 





annnm, for expenses incurred in its preservation, 
and for the purchase of speclmena. In 1820 the 
museum was for the first time opened to the pub- 
lic, on payment of half-a-crown for each visitor. 
In July 1834, the admission fee was reduced to 
one shilling, and on another application to the 
crown, the grant of £100 per annum was raised to 
£200 In ‘the meantime various collections bad 
been purchased and added to the museum. In 
1852 it had increased so much that the magis- 
trates, and Professor Jameson, as keeper, for- 
warded memorials to the lords of the treasury, for 
converting the museum into a national museum 
for Scotland, and their request was granted. 

During the last two years of his life, he suffered 
much from repeated attacks of bronchitis, and in 
the session of 1852-8, he attempted to lecture, but 
was compelled to forego this and all active duties. 
He died at Edinburgh, 19th April 1854, in his 
80th year, and such was the estimation in which 
he was held that he received a public funeral 
During the long period of his professorship he had 
the honour of sending forth from his class-room 
many pupils who subsequently acquired a high 
name in the world, and not a few of them came to 
fill distinguished places in the seminaries and scl- 
entific institutions of Europe This sketch has 
been drawn up from a biographical memoir of him 
by his nephew, Laurence Jameson, Esq , inserted 
inthe Edinburgh New Philosophical Journal for 
July 1854 

Professor Jameson's works are 


Essays on Gema, contributed to Dr Anderson's Bee, vol 14, 

Mineralogy of the Island of Arran and the Shetland Islands, 
with Dissertations on Peat and Kelp. Edin 1784 vo. 

Mineralogy of the Scottial Iales, 2 vals. 4to, illustrated 
with maps and plates, the drawings for the latter having 


Mineralogical Description of Scotland Vol. i. Part i. 8vo, 
with map and plates. Edin. 1804 This volume contained 
an ascount of the geology of the county of Dumfries, His 
other laboura prevented him from pubbslung systematic geo- 
Ingical accounts, on the same plan, of the other counties of 
Scotland. 

Treatise on the External Characters of Minerals. Edm. 1808, 
8vo. Republished, with additions, in 1816. 8d edit. 1820, 

System of Mineralogy Edin. 1804—1806, 8 vols. 8vo, 
with plates. 2d edit. 1816, 8d edit. 1820. In the first edition 
of this work, which, for the time, was the most complete of 
its kind, the Wernenan theory is supported in its totality, 
but in the 3d edition, published in 1820, a number of imper- 
tant modifications were introduced. 
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Elements of Geognesy Edis. 1609, vo. 

Manual ef Minerals and Mountain Rocks. Edin 1881; 
esnsidered the best text-book of its time. 

To the Encyclopedia Britannica, seventh edition, Mr Ja- 
meson coutnbated the articles Mineralogy, Geology, and Or- 
ganic Remains; and to the Edinburgh Encyclopedia, various 
aclentifie articles bearing the signature (2). 

For a translation of the baron Leopold von Buch's Travels 
through Norway and Lapland during 1806, and two sucoeed- 
ing years, at Edinburgh in one vol. 4to, in 1818, 
and advised by Mr Jameson, he wrote an account of its au- 
thor, and various notes illustrative of the natural history of 
Slorway 

He also contmbuted the notes to the translation by Mr 
Kerr of Cuavier's celebrated Discourse on the Theory of the 
Earth, published the saine year The notes were accompa- 
nied by an account of Ouvier’s Geological Discoveries. Mr 
Kerr’s translation was only 190 pages, but in the Sth edition 
Mr Jameson, completely remodelling the whole work, ex- 
tended it to 550 pages. 

To accompany Captain Parry's uarrative of bis polar expe- 
dition, he drew up from the specimens brought home by that 
enterprising navigator, » sketch of the geology of the differ- 
ent coasts discovered and touched upon by him, which was 
published, with the botanical observations of Brown and 
Hooker 1824. 4to. He also prepared, for the Cabinet Li- 
brary, an account of the Geology of the Arctic Regions vimted 
by Captain Parry, and to the Edinburgh Oabinet Library 
he furnished articles on the Physical Geography of Afnca 
and India. 

He edited an edition of Wilson's Amencan Ornithulogy, 
4 vols.; the whole being revised and arranged in a acientific 
manner, and rendered suitable for a text-book. 

Vanous contributions to Murray's Encyclopedia of Geo- 
graphy Edin 2 vols. Svo, 1884 

Mineralogy according to the Natural History Method. Ed- 
inburgh, 1837, post 8vo. 

Among his contributions to periodical publications were 
three to Nicholson’s Journal, in 1802, nine to Thomson's 
Annals of Plilosopby; thirteen to the Wernenan Transac- 
tions; and twenty-three to the Edinburgh Philosophical 
Journal. Of the latter work he became sole editor after the 
publication of the tenth volume of the old series, which ex- 
tended to fourteen voluines. The new senes, at the time of 
his death, had reached the forty-fifth volume. Professor Ja- 
meson thus edited forty-nine volumes of that popular scien- 
tific Journal. 





JAMIESON, Joun, D D , an eminent antiqua- 
rian and philologist, and compiler of the ‘ Etymo- 
logical Dictionary of the Scottish Language,’ was 
born in Glasgow, March 5th, 1759 His father, 
the Rev Jolin Jamieson, was minister of the Ag- 
sociate congregation of Duke Street in that city, 
and by his mother’s side he was descended from 
the Bruces of Kennet, Clackmannanshire He 


received the elementary part of lus education in 
the grammar school, and, in his ninth year, com- 
menced his studies in the university, of Glasgow 


Taving passed through the ordinary curriculum, 
he studied theology under Professor Moncrieff of 


JOHN. 


Alloa, and at the age of twenty was licensed to 
preach the gospel. In August 1780, he received 
two calls, one from the Antiburgher congregation 
of Perth, and the other from Forfar. The synod 
decided In favour of the latter, aud he was ac- 
cordingly ordained in Forfar, with a stipend of 
£50 a-year Here he officiated for a period of 
alxteen yenrs In 1788, the college of New Jer- 
sey in America conferred upon him the degree of 
doctor in divinity , and the bestowal of the title, 
says Mr M'‘Kerrow, deserves to be specially no- 
ticed as the first instance of such an honour being 
conferred ou any minister belonging to the Seces- 
sion church 

In 1798, on the death of Mr Adam Gib, of the 
Antiburgher congregation, Nicholson Street, Ed- 
inburgh, Dr Jamieson received a call to be his 
succcasor, but on account of the strong opposition 
made by his people in Forfar, to his translation, 
the synod refused to sanction it On a subsae- 
quent vacancv, however, in 1797, in the same 
church, and a accond call being sent to Dr Ja- 
mieson, the sy nod acquiesced in bis removal, and 
he was accordingly translated to Edinburgh, where 
he spent the remainder of his life 

Possessing a strong predilection for antiquarian 
resenrch, he had become a corresponding member 
of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland so carly 
as 1788, and was admitted an ordinary member 
in 1815, when he was appointed joint-secretary, 
an office which ho held till 1820 During his 
residence in Fortarslire he contributed to their 
‘Transactions’ several interesting papers illustra- 
tive of the antiquities of that county His first 
scparate publications, however, were of a ministo- 
rial and literary nature, having in 1789 published 
two volumes of ‘Sermons on the Heart,’ and also 
a poem in blank verse, descriptive of the horrors 
of the slave-trade, long since throngh the exer- 
tions of Samuel Wilberforce and other enlightened 
philanthropists, happily abolished, entitled ‘The 
Sorrows of Slavery ' To Scott's Minatrelsy of the 
Scottish Border he contributed ‘The Water Kel- 
pie, or Spirit of the Waters,’ » poem descriptive 
of the superstitions prevalent in Forfarshire. His 
great work, ‘The Etymological Dictionary of the 
Scottish Language,’ appeared in 1809-10, in two 
volunies 4to Thongh not at first with a view to 
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publication, the author, as he mentions in his pre- 
face, had begun his researches into the Seottish 
language, thirty years previously. In the valua- 
ble dissertation prefixed, he claims for it the dig- 
nity of a separate language, and not therely a 
dialect of the English, on the ground that It is not 
more allied to the latter, ‘‘ than the Belgic is to 
the German, the Danish to the Swedish, or the 
Portnguese to the Spanish.” Two supplemental 
volumes were added in 1825; and an abridgment 
was published in 1814. 

In 1827 Dr Jamieson was elected a member of 
the Bannatyne Club, founded by Sir Walter Scott 
Besides being a fellow of the Soclety of Scottish 
Antiquaries, he was also a fellow of the Royal 
Soclety of Edinburgh, of the American Antiqua- 
rian Society, of the Society of Northern Litera- 
ture of Copenhagen, and an aseociate of the first 
class of Royal Associates of the Rova) Society of 
Literature of London, the latter society having 
heen Institated by George IV , for the express 
purpose of encouraging literary men As a re- 
ward for his historical, antiquarian, and philologi- 
cal researches, he received a pension of one hun- 
dred pounds a-year For one of the anniversary 
meetings of the Society of Antiquaries, at the 
request of several fellow-members, he wrote an 
appropriate song, which was sung on the occasion 
hy one of the members, to the alr of Auld Lang- 
ayne 

When the union between the Burgher and An- 
tiburgher synods took place, on 8th September 
1820, Dr Jamicson was elected moderator of the 
Antibargher synod, to which he belonged, (Mr, 
afterwards Dr, Balmer of Berwick being the mo- 
derator of the Burgher synod.) that he might act 
as their representative in the procecdings of an 
occasion so important to the Secession church. 
Tn 1880, hia age and Increasing infirnities Induced 
him to resign the charge of hia congregation He 
died at Edinburgh July 12, 1888, in his 80th 
year By his wife, Charlotte, daughter of Robert 
Wataon, Eaq of Shielhill, Forfarshire, and Easter 
Rhind, Perthshire, whom he married in Anguat, 
1781, and who predeceased him in 1887, he had 
seventeen children, bot only two daughters and 
one son survived him A portrait of Dr Jamie- 
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One of his sona, Robert, was an eminent mem- 
ber of the Scottish bar, and his premature death, 
in January 1885, alone prevented him from being 
elevated to the bench He uniformly spelt his 
name Jameson, which was different from that of 
his father Beimg admitted a member of the Ban- 
natyne Club in 1880, he presented that society 
with a heantifnl reprint, mn 4to of Simeon Gra- 
ham’s ‘ Anatomie of Humours,’ and the * Passionate 
Sparke of a Relenting Minde,’ by the same an- 
thor, with a brief prefatory notice As a mark of 
respect for his great abilities and many good qua- 
lities, the faculty of advocates erected over his 
grave, in the West church burying-ground, Edin- 
burgh, an elegant monument to his memory. 
Another son, Alexander, a bookseller in Edin- 
burgh, was the reputed author of a little work, 
well known in his day, entitled ‘A Trip to Lon- 
don in a Berwick Smack ° 

Dr Jamieson's works are 


Sermona on the Heart, 2 vols. 8vo. Edin. 1780 

Sorrows of Slavery, a Poem, containing a faithful atate- 
ment of facts respecting the Slave Trade. Lond. 1789, 12mo. 
Socmianism Unmasked , oceamoned by Dr MacGill's 
Practica] Essay on the Death of Christ. 8vo. 

An Ordination Sermon  8vo. 

A Dialogue between a Socinian Divine and the Devil, on 
the confines of the other world Small 8vo. 
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Aa Alarm to Great Britain; or an Inquiry mto the Rapid 
Progrem of Infidelity in the present age. Lond. 1795, 12mo. 
Qecasiened by the French Revolution. 

Vindication of the Doctrines of Scripture, and of the Pri- 


mitive Faih, the Divinity of Christ, in reply to 
Dr icrnbe History of Early Opinions, &o. 1793, 2 
vols. Ove. 

Conga! and Fenella, a Tale, 8v0. 


Eternity; a Poem, addressed to Freethukers and Philoso- 
phical Ohristingg. London, 1798, 8vo. Reprinted, with the 
Grave, the J.ast Day, &o., in a little work, entitled ‘The 
Christian Shade,' edited by James Brownlee, Eaq , Advocate, 
1881 

Remarks on Rowland Hill's Journal. Lond. 1799, 8vo. 

The Use of Sacred History, especially as Illustrating and 
Confirming the Great Doctrines of Revelation, with Two 
Dissertations prefixed, the one on the Anthenticity of the 
History contained in the Pentatench and the Book of Joshua, 
and the other proving that the Books ascribed to Moses were 
actually written by him, and that he wrote them by Divine 
Inspiration Lond. 1802, 2 vols. 8vo 

Important Trial tn the Court of Conscience. London, 
1806, 8vo. 

Etymological Dictionary of the Sonttish Language, 
fllustrating the words in their different mgnifications, by ex- 
amples from ancient and modern Wniters; showing their 
affinity to those of other languages, and especially the north- 
ern, explaining many terms which, though now obsolete m 
England, were formerly common to both countries, and elu- 
cldating Natronal Rites, Customs, and Institutions, in ana- 
logy to those of other nations. To which 1s prefixed a Du- 
rertation on the Origin of the Scottish Language. Edin 
1809-10, 2 vols. 4to. Two supplemental volumes were pub- 
linhed in 1825. The azthor also left a mass of manuscript 
sufficient to form two additional volumes. This he bequeathed 
to the Advocates’ I :brary 

Abridgment of the above 8vo, Edin 1814 

The Beneficent Woman, a Sermon = 1811, 8vo. 

Hermes Soythicus, or the Radical Affinities of the Grock 
and Latin Languages to the Gothic, illustrated from the 
Menso-Gothic, Anglo-Saxon, French, Alemannic, Swo-Gothio, 
Islandic, &c. To which w prefixed a Dissertation on the 
Historical Proofs of the Scythian Origin of the Greeks. 
London, 1814, 8vo. 

On the Ongin of Cremation, or the Burning of the Dead 
Trana. Soc. Edin vin 83 = 1817 

The Hopes of an Empire Reversed , or the Night of Plea- 
sure turrted into Fear a Sermon on the Death of the Prin- 
cens Oharlotte. 1818. 

The Duty, Excellency, and Pleasantness of Brotherly 
Unity, wn Three Sermons. 1819, 8vo. Preached with the 
view of recommending the then proposed union between the 
Burgher and Antuburgher Synods. 

The Bruce and Wallace, published from two ancient man- 
uacripts preserved in the library of the Faculty of Advocates, 
the former by Barbour, the latter by Blind Harry Edited, 
with introductory Lives and Explanatory Notes, hy Dr Ja- 
mieson. Edin 1820, 2 vols. 4to. Dedicated to the Mar- 
chioners of Hastings, Countess of Loudoun, &. 

Historical Account of the Ancient Culdees of Iona, and of 
their Settlement in Scotland, Fngiand, and Ireland Edin 
1821, Ato. 

Sletzer's Theatrum Scotaw, with Illustrations, &c Folio. 

Views of the Royal rag ogee aa 
and Topographical Illustrations. 1828, royal 4to. 

Remarks on the Progress of the Roman Army in Scotland, 








during the Sixth Campaign of Agricola, and an account of 
the Roman Osmps of Batéle-dyhes and Haerfrude, with the 
Via Militarie extending between them, in the county of For- 
far, an article in the 86th number of the Bibliotheca Tope- 
graphies Britannica. 

The Water Kelple, or Spirit of the Waters, in the third 
volume of Soott’s Minstrelsy of the Border; also the Glossary 
of Scottish words at the end. 

Dr Jamieson was also the writer of an article in the West- 
minster Review, On the Origin of the Scottish Nation, which 
attracted considerable notice at the time. 





JABDINK, the surname of a family in Dumfries shire, 
styled of Applegarth, who posseenes a baronetcy, and whose 
head was the chief of a border clan, once very numerous in 
that county 

The first of the family on record was Winfredus de Jar- 
dine, who flounshed before 1158 In the reign of David J 
he was a witness to different charters, in the chartularies of 
Kelso and Aberbrothwick The name also occurs in Prynne’s 
Collection of the barons of Scotland who attended King Ed- 
ward I at Berwick, m the competition for the crown of Scot- 
land between the Bruce and Baliol. The descendant af 
Winfredus, in the end of the 15th century, was John Jardine 
of Applegarth, who had a son, Sir Alexander Jardine, knight, 
who sucoseded him. An old historian narrates that in 1506, 
“the laird of Drumweiche was this zeir killed at Edinbargh 
by the Jardana, quiliw escaped by taking sanctuary at the ab- 
bey of Holyrudhousse.” Sir Alexander was actively engageu 
in defending the borders against the inroads of the Engtish 
The same historian sayn =“ Thw szeire, 1524, the Lord Max- 
well and Sir Alexander Jardane neir Carieill, in a grate con- 


fokte with the Englishe, of quhom they kill nine hundred, — 


and take three hundred pmsoners.” His son, John Jardine, 
succeeded previously to 1544 About 1547, Lord Wharton, 
with 5,000 men, ravaged and overran Annandale, Nithadale, 
and Galloway, and compelled the mhabitants to submit to 
England, the laird of Applegarth, with two hundred and 
forty-two of his followers, being xinong the number On thie 
arnval, however, of the French auxiliaries in Sootland, a 
dreadful retaliation on tho English was made by the Scots 
borderern. When the unfortunate Mary returned to Scot- 
land in 1561, the Jardines, the Johnstons, and the clana of 
Annandale, entered into honds of confederacy to support her, 
but in 1567, after the murder of Darnley, John Jardme 
seems to have subecrhed the bond entered into hy many of 
the nobles and barons of Scotland, for establishmg the autho- 
nity of the infant king and in the ensuing protracted trou- 
bles, he adhered to the opponents of Mary On the 10th 
August 1571, he was surrounded and taken prisoner, in ong 
of the border-fights of the period 

His son, Sir Alexander, is supposed to have succeeded 
about the end of 1571 or the beginning of 1572 By an en- 
try in the register of deeds passing through the privy seal, 
we learn that « warrant was granted for 2 pension of 500 
merks to him from the revenues of the arclibishopric of Glas- 
gow, for his services in support of the royal authority An 
lhe never received that pension, owing to a new archbishop 
being appointed to the see, the like sum was granted to John 
Jardine, bis second son, to be drawn from the revennes of 
the church and monastery of Aberbrothwick, 24th Januarv, 
1577 

The fourth in descent from Sir Alexander also named 
Alexander, married Lady Margaret Douglas sister of the 
first duke of Queensberry, and had two sons and a daughter 

His elder son, Sir Alexander was rawed to the baronetage 
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of Neva Beotia, by patent, to him and his heirs.male, dated 
tith May 1672. He died without iesue, and was sneceeded 
by kis brother, Sir John, second baronet, who died in 1787. 

Gir John's eldest son, Six Alexander Jardine, third baronet, 
embrased the Roman Ostholic faith, and, going abroad, en- 
tered on a military life. He was elected one of the knights 
of Malta, and as the vows of that order enjoin celi- 
bacy, he died without issue, st Brussels, in December 1790. 
His brother, Sir William, fuurth baronet, married Barbara de 
In Motte, a Freneh lady, and died 17th March, 1807 

His only son, Sir Alexander, 5th baronet, marned Jane, 
daughter of I. Jeut. Thomas Maule, beir male and representa- 
tive of the earls of Panmure. He had 4 sons and a daughter 

The eldest son, Sir William Jardine, 6th baronet, born Feb. 
28, 1800, married in 1820, Jane Home, daughter of D. Lizars, 
Enq , Edinburgh, issue, 8 sons, vis., Alexander, born in 1829; 
William, B. N., born in 1834; Oharies-Jobn, burn in 1889, 
and 4 dre. Sir William hes distinguished himself as the 
author and editor of several works in natural history 

A cadet of the ancient house of Applegarth was the Rev 
John Jardine, D D, an eminent divine, (born 8d January, 
1716,) who was one of the l:terary circle which shed a lustre 
on the Scottish capital in the middle of the 18th century 
His name appears at the bead of the list of the well-known 
*' Select Soclety” in 1759, the other members beng Adam 
Binith, Alexander Wedderburn, afterwards Lord-chancellor 
Rosslyn, Allan Ramsay, the painter, James Burnet, after- 
wards Lord Monboddo, David Hume, the historian, Principal 
Robertaon, Lord Hailes, John Home, the author of Douglas, 
Lord-president Dundas, Sir [lay Cumplell, Lord Kames, 
Lord Gardenstone, Dr Blair, Andrew Stewart, the two 
Adams, the architects, William Tytler of Woodhouselee, 
John Olerk of Eldin, author of ‘Naval Tactics,’ Professor 
Adam Fergusson, Dr Alexander Monro, Dr Carlyle of In- 
veresk, &ec. In association with aome of these Dr Jardine 
projected the first Edesburgh Renew, a cntical journal, the 
first number of which was published in July 1755, and the 
second and last in January 1756. Among its contnbutors 
were Adam Sinith, Principal Robertson, Dr Blair, and Lord- 
chancellor Wedderbum [Ir Jardine wrote the reviews of 
theological books, and to the apirit of his articles, chiefly, has 
been attributed the popular outcry against the Review, which 
proved fatal to it. Dr Jardine was one of the ministers of 
the Tron church, Edinburgh, dean of the Order of the This- 
tle, and one of the king's chaplains for Scotland. He died at 
the age of 61, on 80th May 1766 By his wife, Jane, eldest 
daughter of George Drummond, lerd provost of Edinburgh, 
(ee Drimmoxy, Groror,) he had a son, Henry, and a 
daughter, Janet, who, in 1782, became the wife of her kins- 
man, George Drummond Home of Blair Drummond in Perth- 
abire. 

The son, Henry, afterwards Sir Henry Jardine, born in 
Edinburgh, 80th January 1766, became a member of the so- 
clety of writers to the signet on 18th June 1790, and three 
years afterwards, through the patronage of Henry Dundas, 
first Viscount Melville, he was appointed solicitor for taxes 
in Seotland In February 1802, he was by a commission, 
under the great seal, nominated deputy king's remembrancer 
In Exchequer; and in July 1830, was appointed king’s re- 
membrancer in Exchequer for Scotland. In 1887 he retired 
with a yearly pension of £1,400. He was knighted by King 
George IV on 30th April 1825 He was a member of the 
Royal Society of Edinburgh, of the Society of Antiquaries of 
Scotland, and of most of the literary, scientific, and chantable 
wutitutume ef hw native cty The Soviety of Antiquaries, 


fe partionlar, profited largely by the interest whidk'be tesk 
in its affairs for many years. He was one ef the contributes — 
to the Bannatyne Club, of the characteristic ‘ Diary of James 
Melville, Minister of Kilrenny.' Sir Henry died 11th August, 
1651. He had married in 1794, Catherine, daughter of the 
late George Skene of Rubislaw, Aberdesnshire, and had fous 
sons and six daughters, but only three daughters survived 
him. 


JARDINE, Geoncs, M.A , formerly professor 
of logic in the university of Glasgow, was born in 
1742, at Wandal, Lanarkshire, which originally 
belonged to his ancestors. He received the rudi- 
ments of his education at the parish school, and iu 
October 1760 was entered a student at Glasgow 
college After attending the divinity hall, he was 
licensed to preach the gospel by the presbytery of 
Linlithgow Iu 1771 he accompanied the two 
sons of Baron Mure of Caldwell to France, as 
their tutor, and during his residence in Paris he 
became acquainted with the principal literary men 
of that capital. On his return to Scotland in 
1778 he became a candidate for the humanity 
professorship in Glasgow college, then vacant by 
the death of Mr Muirhead, but lost the elec- 
tion by one vote. In the following year, how- 
ever, he was appointed assistant and successor to 
Mr. Clow, professor of logic in the same univer- 
sity, and on that gentleman's final resignation in 
1787, he was admitted to the full privileges of the 
vbarr, 

Shortly after entering on the daties of the pro- 
fessorship, Mr Jardine introduced several impor- 
tant improvements into the mode of teaching, 
which proved of material advantage to the stu- 
dents, and rendered his class a model of academi- 
cal instruction The details of his system he fully 
explained in an excellent work, which he pub- 
lished in 1818, entitled ‘ Outlines of Philosophical 
Education’ Besides this work he wrote an Ac- 
count of John Roebuck, MD, inserted in the 
Transactions of the Royal Society of Edinburgh 
11 1796 He continued with great success and 
distinction to teach the logic class for the long pe- 
riod of fifty years, and on his resignation in 1824, 
as a peculiar mark of respect, he received a public 
dinner from upwards of 200 of his former pupils. 
He died January 27, 1827. He had married in 
1776 Miss Lindsay of Glasgow, by whom he had 
one son, John Jardine, Esq , advocate, at one pe- 
riod sheriff of Ross and Cromarty. 
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JEFFREY, Francis, the greatest of British 
critics, as he is atyled by his biographer, Lord 
Cockburn, and -wininent also as an orator and 
Judge, was born in 7 Charles Street, George 
Square, Edinburgh, on 28d October 1778 He 
was the elder of two sons of George Jeffrey, a 
depute-clerk in the court of seasion, by his wife, 
Henrietta,“Waughter of John Louden, a farmer 
near Lanark, who had been educated for the 
church JBealdes his brother, John, a merchant 
at Boston in America, his parents had alao three 
daughters. Iu October 1781, he was sent to the 
High school of his native city, where he continued 
for aix years. At this period he is described as 
‘a little, clever, anxious boy, always near the top 
of the class, and who never lost a place withont 
shedding tears ” 

In the beginning of the winter of 1787, when in 
his fourteenth year, he was sent to the univeraity 
of Glasgow His biographer thinks that Glasgow 
was preferred, with a view to the Oxford exhibi- 
tions or bursaries on the Snell foundation, which 
that university possesses, none of the other Scotch 
colleges having such rich academic prizes, but if 
his father had any anch intention, it was soon 
abandoned He remained at Glasgow for two 
sessions, going home during the intervening snm- 
mers Though remarkable for his quickness of 
apprehension, “he was,” says Lord Cockburn, 
“not only a diligent, but a very systematic stu- 
dent, and, in particular, he got \cry carly into 
the invaluable habit of accompany ing all his pur- 
suits by collateral composition , never for the sake 
of display, but solely for his own culture And it 
is now interesting to observe how very soon he 
fell into that line of cnticism which afterwards 
was the business of his life Nearly the whole of 
his early original prose writings are of a critical 
character; and this inclination towards analy sis 
and appreciation was s0 strong, that almost every 
one of his compositions closes by a criticism on 
himself” At this time he is said to have been 


subject to what he deemed superstitious fears, to 
cnre himself of which he used to walk alone at 
midnight round the High church or Cathedral 
burying-ground 

On leaving Glasgow, in May 1789, he returned 
to Ediubargh, where he remained till September 





1791, when he went to Oxford. Before tius pe- 
riod his father appears to have removed bis resi- 
dence to the Lawnmarket of his native city. In 
the Edinbargh college, he attended a course of 
Scotch law, in the session of 1789-90, and of civil 
law in that of 1790-91 Towards the end of Sep- 
tember of the latter year he went to Oxford, and 
entered Queen's college , but did not remain there 
longer than the following July During his reei- 
dence there he failed to obtain, what was his great 
ambition, a pure English accent He succeeded, 
indeed, in abandoning his vernacular Scotch, with- 
out acquiring an English voice in Its place 

During the winter sesaion of 1792-8 he again 
attended the Scota law lectures of Profeasor Hume, 
and those on the civil law, aud on history On 
the 11th December 1792 he became a member of 
the Speculative Society, the most famous of the 
literary associations, or debating clubs, connected 
with the university of Edinburgh Among ita 
members during the period that he attended its 
meetings were Walter Scott, with whom he first 
hecame acquainted there, Henry Brougham, 
Francis Horner, David Boyle, afterwards lord- 
justice - general, Tord Henry Petty, afterwards 
marquis of Lansdowne, John Archibald Murray 
and James Moncrieff, both afterwards lords of 
session, and othcrs who, in aftor-life, distin- 
guished themselves in literature, philosophy, aci- 
ence, law, or politica In this society he read five 
papers on Nobility, on the effects derived to 
Europe from the discovery of America, on the 
authenticity of Ossian’s Poems, on Metrical Har 
mony, and on the character of commercial na 
tiona = In the discussions of the Society, his 
speeches were almost as mach marked by bril- 
lancy of imagination, and felicity of expression, as 
even the more mature orations of his middle age 
In the quick detection of fallacy, and readiness of 
debate, he had scarcely a competitor, whilst in 
conversational qualities he even excelled, more than 
in the formal delivery of well-arrunged arguments 
or set harangnes At one period he scems to 
have been ambitious of poetical renown, and In 
his college days wrote a great deal of rliyme, be- 
sides a completed poem on ‘ Dreaming,’ in blank 
verse, about 1,800 lines long, composed between 
May 4 and June 25, 1791 Ile also wrote two 
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plays, One a tragedy. His closing remarks on all 
his youthful writings, prose as well as poetry, are 
seldom complimentary to himself; but it was thus, 
by the application of the severest rules uf criti- 
cism to his own compositions, and to all the 
works which he read, that he was trained for his 
after post of editor of the most critical literary 
journal iu Europe. None of his poetical attempts, 
which from the opinion passed upon them by his 
biographer, do not seem to have risen above me- 
dioerity, were ever published. 

Mr Jeffrey was admitted a member of the 
faculty of advocates, on the 16th December 1794 
In Scotland at that period, political differences 
were carried to extreme. Reformers and whigs 
were marked men in society, and their opinions 
presented an obstacle to progress In life in al) pro- 
feasions, but especially that of the bar, which was 
not easily overcome. Notwithstanding this, and 
that his fathor was a high tory of the old intoler- 
ant school, Mr. Jeffrey attached himself to the 
liberal party, and his adoption of the persecuted 
creed, under the circumstances of the time, evinced 
strength of mind, self-reliance, and great indepen- 
dence of spirit At the commencement of his 
professional careor, and for some years after, his 
sticcess as an advocate was not very promising 
Ris polltical opinions and an unpleasing manner 
were against him ‘' People,” says Lord Cock- 
burn, “did not Hike his English, nor his style of 
smart sarcastic disputation, nor his loquacity, nor 
what they supposed to be an alr of affectation 
These peculiarities gradually faded, and people got 
ucoustomed to them, but they operated against 
him throughout several of his early years" At 
this period he employed his leisure iu translating 
old Greek poetry, and copying the style of all our 
different poeta He seems to have had an inten- 
tion of publishing a classical translation, but soon 
abandoned it. Ona visit to London in Septem- 
ber 1798, he had some thoughts of settling there. 
and endeavouring to support himself by literature, 
bat he met with little encouragement. He, also, 
had an idea of trying his fortune in India On 
his return to Ediuburgh, he, for a short time, 
studied medicine, as well as chemistry, of both of 
which he had a gencral acquaintance, which was 
afterwards very useful to him in his professional 
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career. He was a member of a sort of scientific or 
philosophical society, formed of the rising young 
men then in Edinburgh, called ‘The Academy of 
Physicks,’ an account of which is given in Weish's 
Life of Brown 

During part of the winter session of 1800-1 he 
attended the second course of lectures delivered 
by Dugald Stewart on Political Economy, of 
which he left five emall volumes of notes. The 
year 1802 was rendered remarkable by the ap- 
pearance of the Edinburgh Review, which origi- 
nated with Jeffrey, Brongham, Horner, Brown, 
Sidney Smith, an English clergyman, then reésid- 
ing in Edinburgh, as tutor to Lord Webb Sey- 
mour, brother of the duke of Somerset, and a few 
others their associates The merit of having first 
suggested the work is due to Mr Smith, who con- 
ducted it during the firet year of its existence 
The first number appeared on the 10th October 
1802, and from its liberal tone, its independent 
apirit, and the great and unexpected talent dis- 
played in its pages, it created an unexampled 
sensation throughout the kingdom Jeffrey con- 
tributed five articles, onc of which, upon Mourier 
on the influence of the French Revolution, began 
the number On Mr Smith's return to England 
in 1808, Mr Jeffrey became the editor, and dur- 
ing more than a quarter of a century that he con- 
ducted it, he acquired a literary reputation unique 
of its kind, besides exercising an extraordinary 
influence on contemporaneous literature, and on 
public opinion, that was productive of results 
never dreamed of at the beginning of the century 
He came, in fact, to be acknowledged as the great 
master of criticiam of hia time, and the arbiter of 
the destinies of all the young authors of the day. 
To the pages of the Review he was always a large 
contributor, and among the articles farnished by 
him are profound and original disquisitions on 
many of -he most difficult subjects, including met- 
aphysics, poetry, politica, biography, morals, tra- 
vels, political economy, physical science, and his- 
tory His writings are remarkable for their 
variety, acute analysis, and sparkling style Un- 
der his auspices the Edinburgh Review was the 
principal means of a revolution which, in a few 
years, extended to every department of Intellect. 
To counteract its grent influence, both in literature 
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and politics, the Quarterly Review was, in 1809, 
organised by Sir Walter Scott, who, thongh a 
keen Tory, had occasionally contributed to the 
pages of the Review, excusing himself by saying 
that he did so from his personal liking for its 
editor, with whom he oontinned friends till his 
death. aad 

In the 16th number of the Review a criticism 
appeared by Jeffrey, on the ‘Epistles, Odes, and 
other Poems’ of Thomas Moore, containing a se- 
vere condemnation of these productions, on the 
ground of their immorality This Moore chose to 
view in a personal light, and on Jeffrey visiting 
London, soon after, in the summer of 1806, he 
sent him a challenge The parties met at Chalk 
Farm on the 11th August of that year, when 
Horner acted as Jeffrey's second, but the inter- 
ference of the police prevented the duel from tak- 
Ing place They were bound over to keep the 
peace in this country, and contemplated proceed- 
ing to Hamburg, to settle the matter hostilcly 
there But happily this was provented by Jef- 
frey declaring that he had meant his imputations 
to be literary and not personal, on which Moore 
withdrew his challonge, and they were ever after 
good friends In 1819, when Moore was in some 
temporary pecuniary difficultics, Jeffrey wrote to 
Mr Samuel Rogers, offering, 1» the most delicate 
way, to assist him with what money he had, and 
in 1825, Moore spent some time on a visit to him 
at Craigcrook The affair of the duel is reforred 
to in Byron’s ‘ English Bards and Scotch Review- 
ers,’ with a sneer at ‘Little's leadless pistol,” 
which, however, had the bullet in it, although 
that in Jeffrey's had dropped out, on being seized 
by the police In the 22d number, published m 
January 1808, appeared the celebrated criticism 
of Lord Byron's ‘ Hours of Idleness,’ which drove 
his lordship to retaliate by the publication, in 
March 1809, of his famous satire, ‘ English Bards 
and Scotch Reviewers’ That criticism is sup- 
posed to have been written by Lord Brougham, 
although Byron, believing Jeffrey to have been 
the author, assailed him with all the bitterness of 
his wrath Byron had the noblencss, afterwards, 
to do justice to Jeffrey, both as a man and a critic, 
saying in a well-known passage in Don Juan, 
(canto 10, stanza 16) 
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“J do nos know you, aud may never know 
Your face—bat you have acted, on the whole, 
Most nobly, and I own it from my seul.” 


His professional employment kept pace with his 
literary celebrity, and at this time his practice 
was steadily increasing at the bar. 

Mr. Joffrey had married, on 1st November 1801, 
Catherine, one of the daughters of the Rev. Dr 
Wilson, professor of church history at 8t. Andrews, 
a second cousin of his own He had a son, born 
in September 1802, who only lived a few weeks. 
Mra Jeffrey died on 8th Angust, 1805 In 1810 
he became acquainted with a young American 
lady, then on a visit to Edinburgh, who after- 
wards became his second wife, Miss Charlotte 
Wilkes, daughter of Charles Wilkes, Esq , banker 
in New York, and grand-niece of the famous de- 
magogue, John Wilkes In August 1813 he sailed 
for New York, and his marriage with that lady 
took place in the following November He con- 
tinued in America till the 22d January 1814, 
visiting a few of the priucipal cities of the union 
War then subsisted betwixt this country and the 
States, and in two curious mterviews which he 
had, one with Mr Munroe the secretary, and the 
other with Mr Maddison, the president, he ably 
defended the right claimed by Britain to search 
American vessels for the recovery of British sub- 
jects To the former gentleman he had gone to 
obtain a cartel for his return to Britain, and the 
same day (18th November, 1818) he had the hon- 
our of dining with the presidont 

In the spring of 1815, he first went to reside, 
for the autumn months, at the villa of Craigcrook, 
on the eastern slope of Corstorphine hill, about 
three miles from Edinburgh, which henceforth be- 
came his country seat, lis town louse being for a 
long time in George Street, and afterwards in 
Moray Place of that city In the autumn of the 
same year (1815) he visited the continent for the 
first time, and spent nearly a fortnight in Paris 
On the introduction of juries for the trial of facts 
In civil causes into Scotland, on 22d January 
1816, his practice increased to an enormous 
amount Lord Cockburn says ‘He instantly 
took up one side of almost every trial in what was 
then called the Jury Court, as if it had been a 
sort of right, and held this position as long as ne 
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was at the ber;” Cockburn, himself, being fre- 
quently the opposing counsel In 1816, he wrote 
the article ‘Beauty’ for the Encyclopedis Britan- 
nica. ‘Of all the treatises,” says his biographer, 
“that have been published on the theory of taste, 
it Is the most complete in its philosophy, and the 
most delightful in its writing; sand it is as sound 
as the subject admits of * 

In November 1820, Mr Jeffrey was elected 
lord rector of the university of Glasgow This 
officer is chosen annually by the professors and 
the matriculated students For many years the 
latter had left the election pretty much in the 
hands of the professors; but they now actively 
interfered, and their first choice fell npon Jeffrey 
He was re-elected in the following year, and on 
retiring in November, 1822, he founded a prize, 
being a gold medal, to be given, by the votes of 
his clasa-fellows, to the most distinguished stu- 
dent In the Greek class In all the political meet- 
ings of the period held at Edinburgh he took an 
active part, speaking at every one ofthem Ata 
public dinner given to Joseph Hume on 18th No- 
vember 1825, he made a speech on the combina- 
tion laws, showing the dangors and follies of 
unions and strikes by workmen, which was pub- 
lished as a pamphlet, and In two or three davs 
above 8,000 copies were sold The last public 
meeting that he ever attended, besides those con- 
nected with his elections, was the great meeting 
in the Assembly Rooms, Edinburgh, on 14th 
March, 1829, to petition parliament in favour of 
the removal of the Roman Catholic disabilities, 
which was effected the same year On this occa- 
sion the two most impressive speeches were made 
by Jeffrey and Dr Chalmers 

Soon after, he was unanimonsly chosen dean of 
the faculty of advocates, an office then vacant, by 
the elevation of Lord Moncrieff to the bench On 
his election, he relinquished the editorship of the 
Edinburgh Review, feeling, as he himscif has re- 
corded, “that it was not quite fitting that the 
official head of a great law corporation should con- 
tinue to be the conductor of what might fairly 
enough be represented as, in many respects, a 
party journal” The Review was then intrusted to 
Mr. Macvey Napler The 98th number, publish- 
ed in June 1820, was the last Mr. Jeffrey edited, 
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and excepting three or four papers which be wrote 
long afterwards, the one on the Memoirs of Lady 
Fanshawe, published in October of the same year, 
was the last he ever farnished as a regular con- 
tributor In all, his contributions to that perio- 
dical amounted to 200 These were collected and 
published in 1848, In four volumes, 8vo His last 
article in the Review, was an able and elaborate 
paper on the claims of Watt and Cavendish to the 
discovery of the composition of water, published 
in January 1848 In this article he assigned the 
palm to Watt. 

The four volnmes which he published of his 
contributions to the Edinburgh Roview do not 
contain all that he wrote for that periodical 
Some of the most original of his writings are not 
included in them, and in bis preface he gives the 
following reason for omitting many of what had 
been considered his best articles. ‘I have hon- 
estly endeavoured,” he says, ‘to select from the 
great mass,—mnof those articles which I might 
think most likely still to attract notice by bold- 
ness of view, severity of remark, or vivacity of 
expreasion,—but those, much rather, which, by 
enforcing what appeared to me just principles and 
useful opinions, I really thought had a tendency 
to make men happier and better” Indeed, he 
constantly upleld a high moral tone in the pages 
of the Review, his aim being, as he says himself, 
“to combine cthical precepts with literary criti- 
cism,” and he ever earnestly sought “to impress 
his readers with a sense both of tle close connex- 
ion between sound intellectual attainments and 
the higher elements of duty and enjoyment, and 
of the just and ultimate subordination of the for- 
mer to the latter” It was this high aim, and the 
independence, fearlessness and originality of its 
tone that gave the writers in the Review the 
power to effect that improvement in periodical 
literature, and to exercise that beneficent influence 
on the progress of opinion, and the intellectual 
development of the age, which marked its career, 
and were among its greatest triumphs Jeffrey has 
been blamed for the severity of his criticisms on 
some of our greatest poets, and particularly those 
of the Lake school, and it must be confessed that 
the world has, in many instances, reversed the 
judgments so authoritatively pronounced by him 
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In the short notices he has introduced into the 
acknowledged edition of his Essays, he has thus 
recorded his feelings towards Southey and Words- 
worth, the two principal poets of that school Of 
the former he says: ‘‘I have in my time said pet- 
ulant and provoking things of Mr Southey, and 
such as I would not say now. But I am not 
conscious that I was ever unfair to his poetry, 
and if I have noted what I thought its faults in 
too arrogant and derisive a spirit, I think I have 
never falled to give hearty and cordial praise to 
its beauties, and generally dwelt much more large- 
ly on the latter than on the former” Of Words- 
worth he speaks even more touchingly ‘J have,” 
he says, “‘apoken in many places rather too bit- 
terly and confidently of the fanits of Mr Words- 
worth’s poetry, and forgetting that even on ny 
own view of them they were but fanlts of taste 
or venial self-partiulity, I have sometimes visited 
them, I fear, with an asperity which should be re- 
served for objects of moral reprobation If I were 
now to deal with the whole question of his poeti- 
cal merits, though my judgment might not be 
substantially different, I hope I should repress the 
greater part of these ervacités of expression and, 
Indeed, so strong has been my fecling in this way, 
that, considering how much I have always loved 
many of the attributes of his genius, and how en- 
tirely I respect lis character, it did at firat occur 
to me whether It was quite fitting that, in my old 
age and his, I should include in this publication 
any of those critiques which may have formerly 
given pain or offence to him or his admirers But 
when I reflected that the mischief, if there really 
was any, was long ago done, and that I still re- 
tain in substance the opinions which I shonld now 
like to have seen more gently expressed, I felt 
that to omit all notice of them on the present oc- 
casion, might he held to imply « retractation,” 
&e. To Byron's poetry he did ample justice, al 
though he strongly animadverted on what he con- 
celved to be the immoral tendency of his writings, 
and on his part, the noble poet has, besides the 
lines already quoted, in varions passages of his 
Diary, expressed his high opinion of his conduct 
and character 

In December, 1880, the Whig party came into 


power, and Mr Jeffrey was appointed lord advo- | 


cate. In January following he was retarned to 
pariiament for the Forfar district of burghs, by 
the vote of the Dundee delegate, but this burgh 
having been previously disfranchised, he was un- 
seated, on petition, on the 17th March. On the 
4th of that month he made his first speech in par- 
lament, In favour of the English Reform Bill. 
This speech was published immediately after- 
wards, at the special request of government, and 
made a strong sensation at the time, thongh deal- 
ing only with the general question. On the 6th 
of April, he was elected for Earl Fitzwilliam's 
pocket burgh of Malton, in Yorkshire, but within 
a fortnight after, parliament was dissolved At 
the general election, May 8, 1881, he stood as a can- 
didate for the city of Edinburgh, in opposition to Mr. 
R A Dundas of Arniston, afterwards Right Hon 
R C Nisbet Hamilton The choice was then In 
the hands of the town council, and in spite of the 
most strenuous exertions 1n his favour, on the part 
of the principal liberal inhabitants and public bo- 
dies, Mr Jeffrey was defeated by three votes, 17 
having voted for Dundas and 14 for Jeffrey The 
result led to a serious riot in the city, when the 
military were called out, and order was with diffi- 
culty restored Towards the beginning of June 
he was again chosen fur Malton On the 1st 
July he brought in the Scotch Reform Bill, throw- 
ing open the fianchise to the ten-pound electors, 
which, after going through all the requisite stages, 
in both houses, was passed by the Lords on 12th 
July 1882, and soon afte: received the royal 
ngsent 

Parliament having been dissolved in December 
1882, he was, with the Hon Mr Abercromby, 
afterwards Lord Dunfermliue, elected for his na- 
tive city, by a large majority over the Tory candi- 
date, both gentlemen being returned free of ex- 
pense For a seat in parliament previously, it 
cost him between December 1830 and May 183832, 
Lord Cockburn informs us, about £10,000 On 
12th March 1888, he moved the Scotch Burgh 
Reform Bill, which ultunately passed Notwith- 
standing his great eloquence, his style of oratory 
was not quite auited for the House of Commons, 
being too aubtle and refined, and not personal or 
practical enough, for that assembly During his 
residence in London, he was much engaged in 
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appeal cases before the House of Lords, and went 
a good deal into society. 

In May 1884, he was nominated a lord of ses- 
slon, succeeding Lord Craigie on the beach, when 
he took his seat as Lord Jeffrey. Before leaving 
London, he received a farewell banquet from the 
Scotch members, as an acknowledgment of his 
official conduct. As a judge, he discharged his 
duties with attention, uprightness, and ability 

In 1840, he wrote the appropriate and clegant 
Inscription for the monument to Sir Walter Scott 
in Prince's Street, Edinbargh, befng requested by 
the committee to furnish It. On 5th July 1841, 
he fainted in court, aud in August he went to his 
son-in-law's at Ilailey bury, in Hertfordshire, 
where he was attacked severely by bronchitis, and 
did not resume his dnties in the court of sessiun 
till May 1842. He took a strong interest in the 
disputes In the Extablished church which led to 
the disruption in May 1848, aud when he saw 
the great number of ministers, and the large body 
of its members, who then seceded and formed the 
Free church of Scotlaud, he declared that he 
was “proud of his country—in no other country 
could the same have been done ” 

Lord Jeffrey died at his town residence In Mo- 
ray Place, Edinburgh, on the evening of Satur- 
day, January 26th, 1850, in his 77th year He 
had appeared on the bench in his usual health on 
the Tuesday preceding, and though confined to 
the house for a few days by an attack of cold, nu 
apprehension had been eutertained of the fatal na- 
ture of the complaint The symptoms were those 
of bronchitis, with which he had been frequently 
troubled for several years, but on this occasion it 
was aecompanied with fever He was buried in 
the Dean cemetery, E:linburgh, in a spot which 
had been selested by himself 

By his second wife he had an only child, a 
danghter, married to the Rev Mr Empeon, pro- 
feasor of civil law at the East India college of 
Halleybury, near Hertford, who succeeded Mac- 
vey Napier, as editor of the Edinburgh Review 
His lordship'’s widow survived her husband only 
to the following May, dying on the 18th of that 
month, at her son-in-law's, Halleybary 

A portrait of this eminent critic and judge, from 
& painting by Mr. Colvin Smith, is subjoined : 
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Soon after his death a anbscription was entered 
into fur a marble statue of him, by Steell, which 
has been erected in the Outer House of the Court 
of Session <A marble bust of him also stands in 
the Historical room of the Advocates’ Library, 
Edinburgh His Life, by Lord Cockburn, with a 
selection from his Corn spondence, was published 
at Edinburgh, in 1852, in 2 vols 810 


JOHNETON, oF JOUXATONE, the surname of a once power- 
ful border family, who possenned the title of marquis of An- 
nandale, dormant mnce 1792 (See vol. i p.140) They 
derived their name frum the lands and barony of Johnstone, 
in the upper district of Annandale, Dumfnes-shire. In an- 
slent times the chief of the Jolinstones held the office of 
steward of Annandale, and was often nppointed warden of the 
west marches. In suppressing the predatory inroads of the 
innaatroopers who infested the borders, the Jolinstones ren- 
dered themselves couspicnous, for which they assumed the 
device of the winged spur, with the motto of “ Aye Ready,” 
and in the 15th and 16th ornturies. they waged conatant 
warfare with the Douglases and the Maxwells. 

Several persons of the name of Johnston are mentioned in 
the Ragman Rull, ax among those barons who swore an un- 
willing fealty to Edward 1 of England in 1296. One of 
these, Gilbertus de Johnston, had a charter of several lands, 
in the reign of Robert the Brues. Another, Sir John Joha- 
ston, made a conspicuous figure in border transactiona, and is 
mentioned in the Federa Anglia, in the time of Robert the 
Third. 

There were two ancient families of this name who disputed 
for the chiefehip; those cf the north, designed of Oaskieben 
or Hilton, Aberdeenshire, and those of the south, afterwards 
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of Annandale in Dum/riee-shire, the letter represented by the 
Joknstones of Westerball in the same county (See Jonz- 
eTone.) 


The Johnstons of Hilton, who possess a baronetcy, have 
always been designated of Johnston. The first mentioned, in 
an eld genealogical account of this house, in the possession of 
the family, js Stiven de Johnston, who lived in the ragn of 
King . and is said to have been the eldest brother of 
the laird of Johnaton in Annandale. Being a man addicted 
to learning, a quality rare in those days, on which account he 
was called clerk, he retired from the troubles in his own 
country or district to Aberdeenshire, where he was appointed 
principal secretary to the earl of Mar By his marriage with 
Margaret, daughter and heiress of Sir Andrew Garioch, 
knight, of Oaskieben in that county, he got the lands of Cas- 
kieben, Crimond, &c., also those of Kinburn and some others. 
whieh he called Johnston, his own name, and from hii 
are descended all the Johnstons of the nerth. 

His eon, John de Johnston of Caskieben, of the 
lands of Ballindalloch, married Margery, daughter of Leigh- 
ton of Owsan, now Usan, in Forfarshire The son of the 
latter Gilbert de Johnston, designed, in his father’s lifetime, 
Johnston of Ballindalloch, was twice married first, to Eliza- 
beth Vass, daughter of the laird of Mente, by whom he had a 
son, Alexander, and three danghters; and, 2dly, to a daugh- 
ter of Sir Alexander Forbes, second Lord Pitsligo, by whom 
be had a son, William Johnston of Balhndalloch 

The elder son, Alexander, in the reign of King James II , 
got his lands of Caskieben, which till then bad bean held of 
the earl of Mar, erected into a free barony, to be called the 
barony of Johnston in alltime coming Thence this family 
are designed Johnstons of that ilk He died in the reign of 
James III. Wilham, the eldest of hus four sons, sucoseded 
to the estate. He was killed at the fatal battle of Flodden 
His son, James Johnston of that ilk, died in 1548, He had 
three sons and four daughters. 

William, the eldest son and apparent heir, joined the royal 
standard, and was alain ut the battle of Pinkie, mm 1547, bis 
father being then alive. He had marned Margaret, daugh- 
ter of Hay of Dalgetty, of the nuble family of Errol, by whom 
be had one son, George, and three daughters, 

George Johnston of that ilk, the son, succeeded his grand- 
father the following year He married Chnstian, daughter 
of the seventh Lord Forbes, by whom he had six sons and 
seven daughters. He died in 1590 The fifth sun was the 
celebrated Arthur Johuston, of whom a memoir w given 
afterwards in larger type. 

The eldest son, John Johnston of that ilk, married, first, 
Janet, danghter of Turing of Foveran, by whom he had two 
sons, George and John, and two daughters, aud, secondly, 
Catherine, daughter of Iundie of thut ilk, in Fife, by whom 
he bad, with one daughter, two suns, Thomas, in virtue of 
lie mother's contract, laird of Craig, from whom the present 
baronet 1s lineally descended, and Gilbert, 

The eldest son, Sir George Johnston, described as a man of 
abilities and merit, was, by King Charlies | , created a baro- 
net of Nova Scotia by royal patent, 3!st March 1626. The 
date is given from the records of thu yreat seal, which ws the 
ordinary rule, being there set down as ‘ulfsmo de Marti an- 
no Domini millesimo sexcentesimo vigesmio sexto anno regm 
seoundo.” In the original patent, however, in possession of 
the family, the date stands thus (with one word, vigesimo or 
trigedimo, defaced at the beginning) “-———primo die men~ 
sis Martii, anno Domini millesimo sexcentesmo vigesimo 
quinda, anno regui prime.” In the book of the Privy Seal, 
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the date = plainly Sist March, 16235, “anno regni primo.” 
If the patent and privy seal are right, the holder of this bar- 
onetey has the precedency of all the barensts now existing in 
Scotland, but be has hitherto ranked from the dats in the 
records of the great seal. In 1680, Sir George was made 
sheriff of Aberdeen, on the removal of George, sixth earl of 
Huntly By his wife, Ehzabeth, daughter of Forbes of Tol- 
qubon, be had three sons and two danghters. 

The eldest son, Sir George, second baronet, married « 
daughter of Sir William Leslie of Wardbouse. 

His only son, Sir Juhn Johnaton, third baronet, entered 
early into the army, and served in King William's ware in 
Flanders. He was afterwards a captain under that monarch 
at the battle of the Boyne. Whilst In London for a short 
time, he was unfortunately induced to assist his friend, the 
Hon. Captain John Campbell, in carrying off and mastying 
Miss Mary Wharton, a young and rich heiress, related to 
Lord Wharton, the great favourite of King William, and that 
nobleman immediately obtained a proclamation offering a re 
ward for ther apprehension Campbell escaped into Soot- 
land, but Sir John was not so fortunate. Having been be- 
traved by his landlord for fifty pounds, he was tried at the 
Old Bailey, condemned, and executed, on Sist Deo., 1690 
Ho fell « sacrifice to the bitter animosity which was then en- 
tertained by the Enghsh against the Sootch, for It appeared, 
upon his trial, by the evidence of the clergyman who performed 
the marriage ceremony, and that of the people of the house 
in which they lodged, and where they remained two days, 
as well as by Miss Wharton's own letter to her aunt, ac- 
quainting her of her marriage, that there was no force used 
but that ahe was freely consenting to it. Sir John’s whole 
participation in the matter consisted in being present at the 
marriage, and lending lus apartments to accommodate hia 
fnend, and he never had any idea that thia, by the laws of 
Englund, constituted an offeice worthy of death His de- 
fence and whole deportment at the time arp sad to bave 
been affecting im the extreme. He was a brave man, and 
bitterly lamented the ignominy of his death. The whole ao- 
count of the trial and execution, and the ballads made on the 
occasion, are preserved among the family papers, The mar- 
riage was dissolved by act of parliament, and Captain Camp- 
bell, afterwards designed of Mamore, married a daughter of 
the eghth Lord kiphinstun, and was father of the fourth 
duke of Argyle. Dying unmarned, Sir Jubn wos succeeded 
by his couwn, John, son of John Johnston of Newplace, sec- 
ond son of the first baronet. 

Sir John, fuurth baronet, was a sealuus Jacobite, and In 
1718 with his only son and as many of his retainers an he 
could assemble, he joined the carl of Muar, and at the battle 
of Sheriffmuir lin won was killed by his side. After the sup- 
preamon of the rebellion Sir John dared not return home, and 
died in obscurity at Edinburgh in 1725 

He was succesded by his cousin, Sir William Jubnston of 
Oraig and Bishopstown, fifth baronet, who died in 1750 By 
his wife, Jean, daughter of John Sandilands, of the Torphi- 
chen family, he Lad two sons and three daughters. His sec. 
ond son, Alexander, an officer in the navy, was drowned with 
his whole crew on the coast of Kincardineshire, off Stoneha- 
ven Sir William, the elder son, sixth baronet, entered early 
into the roval navy, and had the command of s ship-of-war 
at the time of lis father's death, On that event taking 
place, quitting the navy, he returned bome, and purchased 
the lands of Hilton, near Aberdeen He was thrice married: 
Hirst, to Sarah, daughter of Thomas Kirby, an eminent West 
India merchant, by whom he had one son, who died in {a- 
fancy, secondly, to Elizabeth, danghter of Captain Wilham 
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the const of Malabar In 1798 he raised a regiment of fenc:- 
ble infantry, for general service, styled ‘‘ The Prince of Wales’ 
Own,” which was reduced at the short peace of 1802. He 
represented the burgh of New Windsor, in the first Imperial 
parliament, in which he sat five years, but retired at the 
election, not choosing to stand a contest. He mart- 
ried, first, Mary, daughter of John Bacon, Esq of Shrubland 
Hall, Saffolk, lineally descended from the Lord keeper Bacon, 
whose third son was the great philosopher, Sir Francs Ra- 
son, lord chancellor of England and Baron Verulam Thin 
Indy died in 1802 without issue. He marned, 2dly. Marin, 
only danghter of John Bacon, Eaq of Fryern House, Midile- 
sex, younger son of an elder branch of the Shrubland family, 
isane, 8 sons and 4 daughters, He died at the Hague, Janu- 
ary 18, 1844, in his 84th year 
His eldest aon, Sir William Bacon Johnaton, 8th baronet, 
born in 1804, and unmarried, was at ane period an officer in 
the 1st Royals; a deputy-lieutenant of Aberdeenshire Darev, 
the 2d son, died in Bengal. Arthur Lake, the youngest son, 
a heutenant 21st Roval Fusiliers, died February 21, 1858. 


JOHNSTON, Jonn, an eminent Latin poet 
and scholar, of the family of Crimond, is supposed 
to have been born, near Aberdeen, about 1570 
Ilo received the early part of his education under 
Mr Robert Mercer, minister of Banchory, to 
whom, by his last will, he bequeathed his white 
cup with the silver foot, ‘in taikin of his thank- 
fal dewtie" He atudied at King's college, Aber- 
deen, whence he proceeded to attend some of the 
universities on the continent. In 1587 he was at 
the university of Helmstadt, and in the following 
year at that of Rostock, where he enjoyed the In- 
timacy and correspondence of the learned Justus 
Lipelus. On his return to his native country, he 
was, about 1598, through the influence, it la sup 
posed, of Andrew Melville, appointed professor of 
divinity in the new college of St. Andrew's, and 
in all the ecclesiastical disputes of that period he 


proved himself to be a zealous and useful coadju- 
tor of that illustrions reformer, in support of the 
presbyterian church of Scotland He died in Oc- 
tober 1612 He left behind him some MSS. pre- 
served in the Advocates’ Library, and also epitaphs 
on his wife, Catharine Melville, of the family of 
Carribee, and their two children. 
His works are 


Inscriptiones Histories Regum Seotorum, continuate An- 
norum Serle, & Fergusio primo Regni conditore ad nostra 
tempora, cum figuris: Presfixus est Gathelus, sive de Gentis 
Ongine, Fragmentum Andrew Melvini. Addite sunt Ioones 
omninm Regum Nobilis Familie Stuartorum. Amaeterdam, 


1602, 1608, 4to. This, his first complete postieal work, is 
preserved in the Delitis Poetarum Scotorum, and consists of 
epigrammatic addresnes to the Scottish Kings from Fergus I 


to James VI 
Heroes ex omm Histona Scotioa Lectissimi. Leyden, 


1608 <A series of epigrams similar to the above, addressed 
to the heroes who flourished in Scottish history during the 
same penod; also preserved in the Delitis Postarum Scoto- 
rum 

Consolatio Christiana sub Cruce ex vivifico Dei Verbo. 


Leyden, 1609, Svo. 

Iambi Sacn. Leyden, 1611 

Tetrasticha et Lemmata Sacra, &c. Leyden, 1612 

Iconen Regum Jude et Jsraehs, Carmine expresses. Ley- 
den, 1612, 4to. 


He also wrote epigrams on the principal towns of Scotland, 
inserted in Camden's Bntannia. 


JOHNSTON, Axtnor, an eminent Latin poet 
and physician, was born in 1587, at Casklieben, 
Aberdeenshire, the seat of his ancestors, as he in- 
forms us, for many generations He was the fifth 
son of George Johnston of Caskieben, and Chrin- 
tian, daugliter of William Lord Forbes He had 
five brothers The eldest, Jolin Johnaton, was 
appointed sheriff of Aberdeen in 1680, and the 
youngest, Dr William Johnston, after having 
filled the chairs of humanity and philosophy in the 
university of Sedan, was appointed the first pro- 
fessor of mathematics In Marischal college. Like 
his brother he also wrote Latin verses 

Arthar received the early part of his education 
at the grammar school of Kintore, in the neigh- 
bourhood of his father's estate, and is smpposed to 
have stadied at King’s college, Old Aberdeen, as 
he was afterwards elected rector of that university 
With the view of studying medicine, In 1608 he 
went to the continent, and twice visited Italy 
He remained for some time at the university of 
Padua, where, In 1610, the degree of M D. was 
conferred upon him He subsequently travelled 
throng Germany, Denmark, and Holland, and, 
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after visiting England, he at last settled in France, 
where be acquired considerable eminence as a 
Latin poet. He lived in that country for about 
twenty years, and by two wives, the one a French- 
woman, and the other a native of Brabant, had 
thirteen children. While rosiding in France, as 
we learn froin several of his poema, he was en- 
gaged In a lawsuit in the conrt of Mechlin, with a 
person living near the forest of Ardennes, in which 
he was at last successful Dr Irving conjectures 
that the subjoct of ligation was some property ac- 
eruing to him by marriage 

On the death of King James, in 1625, Jolinaton, 
whom he had patronised, celebrated his mild \ir- 
tues in an clegy, which was printed at London 
the same year In 1628, he published at Aber- 
deon, two elegies, one addressed to Bishop Pa- 
trick Forbes on the death of his brother, and the 
other on the breaking of the ancient alliance be- 
tween Scotland and France On the title page he 
is styled one of the royal physicians In 1632 he 
returned to Scotland, after an abeence of twenty- 
four years. Ho appears soon after to have had a 
lawsult in the court of session, in reference to 
which several of his poems are written, one of 
which Is addressed to Lord-chancellor Hay, aud 
another to the Lord-advocate Nicholeon 

On the visit of Charles I to Edinburgh in 1633 
Johnston was introduced to Archbishop Laud, 
who became his patron = Ile had printed at Lon- 
don a specimen of a new version of the Psalms of 
David, which he dedicated to that prelate, who 
arged him to proceed with it A complete trans- 
iation of the whole was published by him four 
years afterwards. The comparative merit of 
Johnston's translation of the Psalms and Buchan- 
an’s version was, about the middle of last cen- 
tury, the subject of a fumons controversy, in 
which the notorious William Lauder and a simpic 
English gentleman, of the name of Benson, an 
auditor of the Imprests In the Exchequer, stood 
forward as the sealous trumpeters of Johnston, 
while Mr Love and Mr Raddiman ably and suc- 
oresfally defended Buchanan Three editions of 
Johnston's Psalms were printed at Benson's ex- 
pense, with an elegant J.jfe of the translator 
prefixed. One of these, In quarto, with a finc 


portrait of Johnston, by Vertue, after Jamesone, 
i. 








and coplously illustrated with nutes, was pub 
lished in 1741, dedicated to the prince of Wales. 
The following woodcut is taken from it 





Johuston died In 1041, at Oxtord, wluthe he 
had gone on a visit to one of his daughters, whio 
was married to a clergyman of the Church of Eng- 
land of that city, where he lea buied He ap- 
pears to have been on terms of Intimacy with moat 
of the eminent men of hia time in Scotland, many 
of whom he has commemorated In his poetry, and 
there is scarcely a family of any note im the north 
of Scotland, to some branch of which he has not 
addressed his Latin vcrses 

His works are 


Parerga, and Epigrammata. Aberdeen, 1682, Svo. The 
former dedicated to Sir John Scot of Scotstarvet, and the 
latter to the earl of Lauderdale. 

The Song of Solomon, with the seven penitential, and the 
neven consolatory Psalms, translated into Latin elegiac verse. 
London, 1688, 8vo. The first dedicated to the king, the seo- 
ond to Laud, and the tlurd to Jnlev, bishop of Raplice. 
New edition printed by Ruddiman Edin 1709 

Psalmorum Davidis Paraphrasum Poeticum, being a com- 
plete translation of the Psalms of David Aberdeen, 1687, 
12mo. Dedicated to Maury Erskine, Countess Marischal 
Appended are the Canta Evangelica, comprehending the Sal- 
utation of the Angel, the Song of Elizabeth, the Song of the 
Nlewsed Virgin the Song of Zachanas, the Song of Simeon, 
the Hymn of St Ambrose, the Apostles’ Creed, the Lord's 
Praver, and the Ten Sadar ead Reprinted at Londes 
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ta 1687 and 1652, also at Ameterdam in 1706, under the in- 
spestion of David Hoogstratan, and dedicated to James 
Berockbneins. 





He also wrote Muse Aulicon, or verres on 


some of his most distinguished ull edited the 
Delitie Postaram Scotornm, in which he introduced many of 
nw own pieces. Published at Ameterdam in 1687 

Collected edition of his works, by Mr William Spang, min- 
later of the Seottish church at Campvere. Middelburg, 1612. 

JOHNSTON, Roser, a learned historian, 
who lived in the earlier part of the seventeenth 
century, was the author of a very copious History 
of Great Britain, published at Amsterdam in 1655, 
under the title of ‘Historia Rerum Britannica- 
ram,’ &&., from 1572 to 1628 This work, de- 
signed as a continuation of Buchanan, has been 
praised by Bishop Nicholson, In his Scottish His- 
torical Library, and by Lord Woodhouselee, ac- 
cording to whom Johnston was one of George 
Herlot's executors. He wrote also ‘The History 
of Scotland during the Minority of James VI,’ 
published at London in 1646 He is supposed to 
havé died {in 1630 <A manuscript History of 
Scotland, preserved in the Advocates’ Library, 
which belonged to Lord Fairfax, is supposed to 
have been partly written by Robert Johnston 

JOHNSTON, Six ARCHIBALD, Lorp Warnis- 
Torn, distinguished lawyer and statesman, was 
the son of James Johnston of Beirholm, in An- 
nandale, formerly a merchant in Edinburgh, by 
his wife Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Thomas Craig, 
the celebrated lawyer The exact time of his 
birth is not known, but he was admitted advocate 
In 1688 So early as 1687 he began to take a 
prominent part in the disputes of the period, and 
became an active agent and principal confident of 
the Presbyterians in all thelr proceedings The 
second or general supplication to the king for re- 
llef from his Episcopal innovations, presented to 
the privy council, September 24, 1687, was pre- 
pared by Johnston and the earl of Rothes, and on 
the subsequent renewal of the Covenant, in March 
1688, he and the celebrated Alexander Hender- 
son were appointed to revise and adapt that nn- 
tional document to the clreumstances of the times 
At the memorable assembly which met at Glas- 
gow in November 1636, Johnston was nnani- 
mously elected clerk, and such was the confidence 
which the leaders of the Covenant reposed in him, 
that, the day before the termination of the session, 
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he was constituted procurator for the churoh. 
He was afterwards one of the Scotch commission- 
ers who conducted the treaty of Berwick; and on 
June 11, 1640, he was appointed by the Estates 
of the kingdom general adviser to the commission- 
ers sent to England, in which capacity he actea 
in the various commissions appointed to negotiate 
with the king or the English parliament, through- 
out the whole proceedings of the civil war. Jn 
1641, when Charles I visited Scotland, Johnston 
was knighted, and nominated an ordinary lord of 
session, with a pension of £200 per annam. In 
1648 he represented the county of Edinburgh in 
the Estates of parliament, when he was appointed 
Speaker to the barons, and as such made various 
important motions relative to the public transac- 
tions of that disturbed period In July 1644 he 
was sent to London as one of the parliamentary 
commissioners, to attend the English parliament 
and the Assembly of Divines at Westminster In 
1646, on the death of Sir Thomas Hope, Johnston 
succeeded him as lord advocate, and one of the 
last of his official acta in that dignity was the pro- 
claiming Charles II king on February 5, 1649 

On March 10, the same year, he was appointed 
lord-clerk-register, in place of Gibson of Darie, 
superseded by the Act of Classes After the bat- 
tle of Dunbar, in 1650, at which he was present, 
he lived for some years in retirement, but having 
been induced to go to London, he was unfortu- 
nately prevailed upon to accept of office under 
Cromwell, who, July 9, 1657, re-appointed him 
lord-clerk-register, and, November 8, named him 
one of the commissioners for the administration of 
justice in Scotland He also created him a peer, 
and under the title of Lord Warriston he sat for 
some time in parliament. After the death of the 
Protector, he acted as president of the committee. 
of safety, when Richard Cromwell had resigned 
the relus of government. At the Restoration or- 
ders were issued for his arrest, and knowing that, 
from his compliance with Cromwell, and his 
uniform support of the Covenanters, he might 
expect no mercy from the new government, he 
escaped to France, and was outlawed in the usual 
form, October 10, 1660 An act of forfeiture be- 
ing passed agalust hin in absence, he was con- 
demned to death, May 15, 1661. An emissary of 
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government, appropriately named “‘ Crooked Al- | year of his age, and 66th of his ministry. The 


exander Murray,” discovered his retreat at Rouen, 
and with permission of the French council, brought 
him prisoner to England He was at first lodged 
in the Tower, and thence removed to Edinburgh, 
where, without the formality of a trial, he was 
hanged at the Cross, July 22, 1668, dying with 
the utmost constancy and Cliristian fortitude. 

JOHNSTON, Davip, DD, an eminent cler- 
gyman, founder of the Blind Asylum in Edin- 
burgh, was born in 1783 His father was mini- 
ster of Arngask, n parish situated in the three 
couttles of Perth, Kinrosa, and Fife His mother’s 
father, the Rev avid Williamson of 8¢. Cuth- 
berts, Edinburgh, ordained in 1661, was a cele- 
brated minister of the Charch of Scotland In the 
days of tho persecution, from the Restoration to the 
Revolution, and Is referred to as ** Mess David Wil- 
liamson™ in an old ballad sung by one of the mob 
inthe ‘ Heart of Mid Lothian’ ‘The subject of this 
notice was ordained to the parish of Iangton, Ber- 
wickshire, in 1759 About six years after, he wax 
translated to the maritime parish of Nurth Leith, 
including the fishing village of Newhaven, where 
he distinguished himself by his active Christian 
philanthropy, and became cndesred to his parish- 
loners by his constant pastoral visitations and 
unceasing solicitude for their spiritual and tempo- 
ral welfare 

With the establishment of that truly benevo- 
lent institntion, the Asylum at Edinburgh for the 
industrious blind, first opened on 23d September, 
1798, the name and memory of Dr Johnston are 
indelibly associated, and his bust was placed abuve 
the principal entrance, in Nicholson Street of 
that city The necessary funds were raised at 
firat mainly through his exertions, and those of 
several charitable gentlemen of Edinburgh He 
was 80 much interested In the success of the insti- 
tution that he devoted five days in the week to its 
personal superintendence, and, for this purpose, 
regularly walked on those days (Saturday and 
Sunday were the exceptions) to and from Edin- 
burgh, the distance being about two miles and a 
half Sach was the muscular activity for whicn 
he was always remarkable, that at the extreme 
age of ninety, he performed the journey as usual 
He died at Leith on Sth July, 1824, in the 9ist 


only survivor of a large family was a daughter, 
married to William Penney, Esq , Glasgow. For 
more than 94 years he had heen assisted in his 
parochial duties by the Rev. Dr. Ireland, whio 
succeeded to the parish on Dr Johnston's death, 
but died {n 1828 


Jouxeromn, the summame of a family, designed of Wester- 
hall, in Dumfries-shire, who posseas a baronetey, the first of 
whom on record was Sir John de Johnstone, one of the Souts 
barons who swore fenlty to King Edward I in 1296, and is 
styled “Johannes de Johnaton, chevalier del comitat de 
Dumfries,” &c. His son, John de Johnston, in the reign of 
Robert the Bruce, was a witness im a charter of Thomas Ran- 
dolph, early of Moray, of the lands and barony of Cumlan- 
gan, which the sad earl gave to his nephew, William de 
Moravia. His son, Gilbert de Johnston, a witness in the 
same charter, had a son, Sir Jom de Jobnston, a distin- 
gushed warrior in the reigns of King David II. and King 
Robert 11 In 1870, he defeated an English army who lad 
invaded Sootland, and in 1872 he was one of the guardiaus 
of the west marches. He died about 1882 or 1888 His son, 
Sir John de Jolinston, got 300 franos of the 40,000, sent by 
the king of France, in 138h, to be dinded among the Scots 
nobles, his faithful allies, im the war against England, and 
from the proportions a comprehensive seule may be formed of 
the powor of those to whom the various sums were paid. 
Sir John died about 1420 

His son, Sir Adain, at the head of his vasuals, joined the 
Soota army under the earl of Ormond, and behaved gallantly 
against the Englsh at the battle of Sark, where the Souts 
obtained a complete victory He was afterwards very instro- 
mental in suppressing the rebellion of the earl of Douglas and 
his brother the earl of Onnond, and King James 11 made 
lim a grant of the lands of Peddinane, now Pettinane, 10 
Lanarkalure. The Westerhall family have long borne the 
pnncipal arms of the name of Johnstone, charged for differ- 
ence with the heart and crown of Dougias, in memory of the 
seasure of the rebellious earl, hy their ancestor Sir Aduin, 
had, by a first wife, two sons, John, his heir, ancestor of the 
Annandale branch, (see ANNANDALE, marquis of, vol. 1 page 
140,) and Matthew, who continued this line. By a second 
wife, Lady Janet Dunbar, danghter of the earl of March, aud 
widow of Lord Seton, he had other three sons. 

Matthew, the second son, was the first to reside at Wes- 
terhall, which became the demgnation of the family The 
seventh in descent from him, Sir James Johnstone, knight, 
was member for Dumfries, in the convention parliament, 
summoned by the prince of Orange, in 1088-9, and died in 
1699 He had two sons. 

Sir John, the elder son, was created a baronet of Nova 
Soutia, by patent, on 25th April, 1700 He sat for Dum- 
fries in the Scots parliament of 1708, and voted for the first 
article of the Union By his wife, Rachel Johnstone of 
Skeens, he had a daughter, Philadelphia, married to James 
Douglas of Dornock, Esq , and died in 1711 

His brother, William, succesded him as second baronet of 
Weaterball. By his wifey Henrietta Johnstone, he had two 
gona, and died in 1727 The second son, John, a lieutenant- 
colonel in the army, who died in 1740, married the dowager 
marclioness of Annandale, daughter and heiress of John 
Vanden Bempde of Harkness Hall, Yorkshire. By this lady, 
Colone) Johnstone bad two sons. Hochard, the elder, is 
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1796 assumed, by set of parliament, the surname aud anne 


His brother, enceseded en fifth barenct. He mar- 


ef Vanden Bempde, and in 1785, by sign-manual he took the | ried Miss Pulteney, niece of the earl of Bath and ef General 
surname of Johnstons. He was created a baronet of the | Pulteney, and sequiring with her an immensé fortune, in 
United Kingdom on 6th July of the same year, and on his ee ee 


death in 1807 was suceseded by his son, Sir John Vanden 


Bempde Johnstone, M P., D O.L. 
The third baronet, Sir James Johnstone of Westerhall, 


He represented, first, Oromarty, and 
in seven successive parliaments. a ivse he Aaaad G 


Oe 


professorslii 
elder son of the sseond baronet, became, in 1740, provost of | He subsequently became an extensive speculater in 


Lochmaben, and chiefly distinguished himself by his atten- 

tlon to local improvements. To hitn the inhabitants of that 
part of the country were greatly indebted for good roads and 
convenient bridges. He was the first to propose that a bndge 
should be thrown over the Esk at Langholm, by which the 
people of Westerkirk have ready access to the limekilns and 
cnalpits of Oanobie. The family maualon of Westerhall is 
situated in the parish of Westerkirk, in the churchyard of 
which is the family vault of the Johnstones, Sir James married 
the Hon. Barbara Murray, eldest daughter of the fourth Lord 
Elibank, and by her had fourteen children Of these, James, 
the eldest non, succeeded as fourth, and William, another son, 
as fifth baronet. George, a third son, distingmslied himself 
ns a naval officer After passing through the subordinate 
stations, he waa, in February 1760, appoimted master and 
commander In 1761, he sent the first notice of the Spamsh 
declaration of war to Admiral Rodney, then commanding in 
the West Indies, in consequence of which the Havannah was 
taken. In August 11, 1762, he was advanced to the rank of 
post-captain In 1768, he was nominated governor of Weut 
Florida, and on his return to England he was elected M P 

for Appleby, and afterwards for Cockermouth. In the course 
of x speech in parhament he threw out some reflections on 
Lord George Germaine, afterwards Viscount Sackville, which 
occasioned a duel between them m 1770, but fortunately it 
was attended with no serioux consequences to either party 

Captain Jolnstone touk a strong interest in the affairs of the 
Kast India Company, and distinguisled himself by a violent 
attack on the conduct of Lord Clive. He contnbuted some 
material Inforination to the pamphlet, entitled ‘A Letter to 
the Propnetors of Kast India Stock, from Juhn Johnstone 

Euq, late one of the counci at Calcutta,’ and in 1771, he 
publixhed ‘ Thoughts on our Acquisitions in the East Indies.’ 

{1 1778 he was one of the commissioners sent out with the 
carl of Carhsle and William Eden, afterwards Lord Auck- 
land, to treat with the congress of the revolted American 
colonies, which mission ended unsuccessfully As commodore 
of a squadron destined for the Cape of Good Hope, with the 
outward bound East Indiamen under convoy, he was, on 80th 
April 1781, attacked by a French squadron, under Mons. de 
Saffrein, in Porto Praya Bay, island of St. Jago, but beat 
them off. He subsequently tonk some Dutch pnzce. Having 
put one of his officers under arrest, he was afterwards much 
harassed in the courts of law in consequence, but on appeal 

the House of Lords decided in his favour, only 24 hours be- 
fore his death, on 24th May, 1787 By bis wife, a lady of 
athe name of Des, he had a son, John Lowther, who snoceeded 
as aizth baronet. 

Jobn, a younger son of the third baronet, was progenitor 
of the Johnstones of Alva, Stirlingshire Sir Jumes John- 
stone, fourth baronet of Westerhall, eldest son of the third 
baronet, was a liewtenant-colonel in the army, and MP 
\yaring the lifetime of bis father, he ocoupied himeslf for 
yeara in searching for lead in the lands of Glendinning, par- 
ieh of Westerkirk, and In 1760, discovered a valuable mineral 
vein, which, on being analysed, proved to be antimony, the 
only one in Great Britain. He died In 1787, without male 


lands, a large proportion of which he sold nei i 
tage. On his death on 80th May, 1805, the greater part 
his eextates devolved upon Sir James Murray Pulteney, who 
in 1794, had married hia only daughter The Westerhall 
extates and title passed to his nephew, the son of his brother, 
Captain George Johnstone, as above mentioned, 

Sir John Lowther Johnstone, sixth baronet, was, in 1810, 
elected M.P for Weymouth, and died the following year. 

Hus only son, Sir George Frederick Johnstone, 7th baronet, 
born in Dec. 1810, and MP for Weymouth 1832, was one 
of the claimants of the Annandale peeruge. He married, Oct. 
24, 1840, Ladv Loulun Elizabeth Frederica Oraven, only 
daughter of ist earl of Oraven, and died 7th May, 1841, 0 
consequence of a fall from bis horse. By his lady he had 
posthumous twin sons, the elder of whom, Sir Frederick John 
Wilham Johnstone, sucveeded at hia birth, bth Aug. same year, 
as Sth bart. His twin brother's naine is George Charles Kep- 
pel. Their mother marned, 2dly, in 1844, Alex. Oswald, Lag 


JOINSTONE, tHe Cuk&vaLier ve, an adhe- 
rent of the Stuarts, was the son of James John- 
stone, a respectable merchant of Edinburgh, where 
he was born in 1720 On the breaking ont of the 
rebellion of 1745 he joined the standard of the 
Pretender, and was by Lord George Murray ap- 
pointed his alde-de-camp He also acted as as- 
sistunt alde-de camp to the prince, who, imme- 
diately after the battle of Prestonpans, bestowed 
upon him a captain's commission He subsequent- 
ly raised an independent company, with which he 
joined the duke of Perth's regiment, and served 
throughout the rebellion After the battle of Cul- 
loden he remained for some time in concealment, 
first In different places in the north, and latterly 
in the house of Lady Jane Douglas, at Drum- 
sheugh, near Edinburgh At last, in the disguise 
of a pediur, he made his escape into England, and 
embarking at Harwich, reached Holland in safety 
He subsequently entered the French service, and 
was sent to Canada, where he acted as alde-de- 
camp to the commander of the forces On the 
conquest of those provinces by the British he re- 
turned to France, and devoted his latter years to 
writing, in the French language, ‘ Memoirs of the 
Rebellion in 1745 and 1746,’ which, after his 
death, was deposited in the Scots college at Paris, 
and a translation of which was published at Lon- 
don in 1820. 
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JOHNSTONE, Jams, an eminent pliysician, 
fourth son of John Johnstone, Esq , of Galabank, 
was born at Annan in 1780 He studied medi- 
cine at Edinburgh, and afterwards at Paris, and 
took his degree of M.D at the former place in 
1760 He gettled In practice at Kidderminster, 
where he acquired much local celebrity, by his 
akill and success in treating a malignant epidemi- 
cal fever then raging there, of which he publishe« 
an account In 1758 His reputation was consic- 
erably extended by several publications on profes- 
sional subjects, and also by some important medi- 
cal discoveries, amongst which was the use of 
mineral acid vapour in counteracting febrile con- 


tagion 
Several physiological papers, contributed by 


him to the Philosophical Transactions, he after- 
wards enlarged and published separately The 
intimate friend of George Jord Lyttleton, he 
wrote an affecting account of that amiable noble 

man’s death, inserted in Dr Jobnson's J.ives of 
the Poets He subsequently removed to Worces- 
ter, where he died in 1802 ls son, the late Dr 
John Jolinstone of Birmingham, was the author 
of the Life of Dr Parr, and several treatises on 
medical snhjects 

Dr James Jolinstone’s works are 


Dissertation M ‘ica de Ains Factitn imperio, in Corpore 
Humano. Edin 1750, &vo. 

A Historical Dissertation , concerning the Mahgnant Epi- 
demieal Fever of 1756, with an Account of the Malignant 
diseases prevailing mnoa the year 1752, in Kidderminster 
Lond. 1758, 8vo. 

Easay on the use of the Ganglions of the Nerves Shrewa- 
oury, 1771, Syo. 

A Treatise on the Malignant Angina, or Putnd and Ulcer 
ous Sore Throat. To which are added, some Remarks on the 
Angina Trachealis. Lond 1779 fvo. 

Some Account of the Welton Water near Tewkeaburv, 
with Thoughts on the use and discascs of the Lymphatic 
Glands. Lond 1787, &vo 

Medical Essays and Observations, with Disquisitions re- 
lating to the Nervons Sratem, bv James Johnstone, MD , 
and an Essev on Mineral Poisons, by John Johnstone, MD 
Lond. 1705, 8vo. 

Two Extraordinary Cases of Gall-Stoues. Pini Trans. 
Abe x1. 211 = 1758. 

On the Use of the Ganglions of the Nerves. Ib. xii 122 
1764. 

History of a Festus, born with a very Imperfect Bram. 
To which is subjoined a Supplement to the Essay on the Use 
of Gangtions. Ib. 404 1767 Ib. xii. 8 1770 

Case of Paralyas Rheumatica, cured by Tinct. Guiac. Vo- 
Inti. and the application of Causticn. Med. Com ix 888. 
1786 
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Cases of Hydrophobla. Memoirs Med. |. 948. 1782. 

Case of Angina Pectoris, from an unexpected Disease of 
the Heart. Ib. 376. 

On Oynanche Pharyngea , or, on a Defect of Degtutition, 
from a Straitening of the Esophagus. Ib. ii. 177. 1789 

Remarks on the Angina and Scarlet Fevers of 1778. Ih. 
ni, 858. 1792 

A Cave of Calcull passing through the Bladder mto the 
Rectum Ib. 586. 

A Case of an Uloer of the Bladder communicating with the 
Rectum Mem Med. hi 542 1792. 

Case of a Rupture of the Bladder opening into the Pelvis. 
Ib. 544 

Account of a Species of Phthusis Pulmonalis, pocullar to 
persous emploved in pointing Needles in the Needle Munu- 
facture. Ib. v 89 1799 

JOHNSTONE, Bryce, DD, an cminent di- 
vine of the Church of Scotland, ) oungest eon of 
John Johnstone, Esq, a highly respectable ma- 
gistrate of Annan, by Elizabeth, daughter of the 
Rev Thomas Howle, minister of that town, was 
horn there in 1747 He received the elementary 
part of his edncation at the parish school, and In 
1762 entered on his academical atndics at tho ani- 
versity of Edinburgh In 1771 he was appointed 
mimuter of Holywood, and in 1786 the degree of 
DD was unanimously conferred on him by the 
university of Edinburgh He was among the 
first to second Sir Jolm Sinclair's patriotic pro- 
ject of » complete Statistical Acconnt of Scotland, 
and from the materials farmshed by him, the ac 
count of Holywood was prepared In 1794 he 
diew up, for the Board of Agriculture, ‘ A General 
View of the Agiiculture of the County of Dum- 
fries,’ and, in gencral, he availed himself of every 
opportunity to promote the improvement of the 
agricultural and social condition of his native 
country Hie died in 1805 —His works are 


The Purpose for which Christ came into the World A 
Sermon Edin 1786, 

Commentary on the Revelation of St John 
2 vole. 8vo. 

On the Divine Authority and Encouragement of Musions 
from the Christians to the Heathens, A Sermon Edin 
1797 

An Easay on the Influence of Religion on Civil Society and 
Civil Government. Kdin 1801, small 8vo. 

A volume of his Sermons, with a Memoir of his Life, by 
his nephew, the Rev John Johnstone, mmister of Cross 
michael, was published in 1808 


JOIINSTONE, Mrs Curistian [sopen, nov- 
‘lat, see SUPPLEMENT 

JOLLY, ALexanprrr, D PD , a plous and learn- 
ed divine, for many years bishop of Moray, was 
born in 1755 On June 24, 1796, he was conse- 


Edin. 1704, 
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erated at Dundce by Bishop Abernethy Dram- 
mond, Bishop Macfarlane, and Bishop Strachan, 
being ralsed to the episcopate, as cordjator to 
Bishop Macfarlane, who almost immediately there- 
after resigned Moray to his spiritual jurisdiction, 
retaining under his own superintendence the ex- 
tensive districts of Ross and Argyle Bishop 
Jolly continued to officiate as pastor of a congre- 
gation at Fraserburgh till his death, June 29, 
1888, in the 88d year of his age, and 42d of hi+ 
episcopate. The reputation of this venerable and 
highly respected prelate, for profound and varied 
tearning, extended far beyond the limits of the 
church of which he was such a distinguished orna- 
ment His long life was devoted to the duties of 
his ministry, and the study of the Scnptures in 
their original languages, as well as of the writings 
of the Fathers; and the result is partly displayed 
in his valuable work on the Eucharist, published 
in 1881. In 1826 he produced a ‘Friendly Ad- 
dreas to the Episcopalians of Scotland on Baptis- 
mal Regencration’ In the department of practi- 
cal divinity he published, in 1828, ‘ Observations 
on the several Sunday Services throughout the 
year.’ 

JONES, Pavt, orginally named John Pani, a 
remarkable naval adventurer, was born at Arbig- 
land, in the stewartry of Kirkendbright, July 6, 
1747. His reputed father, Juli Paul, was gar- 
dener to Mr Craik of Arbigland, to whom his 
mother was cook, and he is supposed to have been 
the son of that gentleman He early evinced a 
predilection for the sca, and, at the age of twelve, 
when he had received but a limited education, he 
was bound apprentice as a sailor to a respectabic 
merchant of Whitehaven In 1760 he made his 
first voyage in the ship Friendship of that port. 
bound for the Rappahannock, Virginia, whero his 
elder brother was established as a planter On 
the expiry of his apprenticcahip he obtained the 
command of a ship engaged in the slave-trade, 
but after some tline quitted it in disgust He re- 
turned to Scotland in 1768, as passenger in a ves- 
sel, the captain and mate of which died on the 
voyage At the request of those on board, he 
took the command, and brought the veesel safe 
into port, for which service he was appointed by 
the owners master and supercargo He had after- 
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wards the command of the Betsy of London, end 
remained some time in the West Indies, engaged 
in commercial pursuits and specalations, whereby, 
it is sald, he realised a considerable sum of money. 

In 1778 he went to Virginia to arrango-the af- 
fairs of his brother, who had died intestate and 
childless, and, about the same time, he first as- 
sumed the name of Paul Jones, having settled as 
a regular colouist there. At the commencement 
of the American Revolution, he offered his ser- 
vices to Congress, and was appointed first Ileute- 
nant of the Alfred, on board of which ship, to use 
his own words, “lie had the honour to hoist, with 
his own hands, the flag of freedom the first time it 
was displayed on the Delaware” Soon after, he 
recelved a captain’s commission from the hands of 
the President, and on hoard the Providence, 
mounting twelve four-pounders, with a comple- 
ment of seventy men, in the course of little more 
than a six weeks’ cruise from the Bermudas to the 
Gut of Canzo, he took no less than sixteen prizes. 
In May 1777, he was ordcred to France, in com- 
mand of the Ranger sloop of war, with despatches 
to the American commissioners, Franklin, Deane, 
and Lee, who were directed to give him the com- 
mand of the Indian, a fine frigate, built at Am- 
sterdam, which, however, from motives of policy, 
was assigned over to the French king 

Being Invested by the American commissioners 
with discretionary powers to craise where he 
pleased, Jones sailed, April 10, 1778, for the 
coast of Britain, and with his single ship, the 
Ranger, he kept the whole coast of Scotland, and 
part of that of England, for some time in a state 
of the greatest alarm Making a descent at 
Whitehaven, he surprised the fort, and after spik- 
ing all the cannon, thirty-six in number, he re- 
treated, setting fire to part of the shipping in his 
way On the forenoon of the 22d April he landed 
with part of his crew at St. Mary’s Isle, on the 
Galloway coast, the residence of the earl of Sel- 
kirk, which was plundered by his followers, who, 
contrary to his orders, carried off the whole of tho 
family plate But he afterwards made the best 
reparation in his power by purchasing back the 
plate, and restoring it to the earl In the bay of 
Carrickfergus he had the good fortune to capture 
the Drake of twenty guns, after a desperate resigt- 
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ance, with which, and another prise, and two 
hundred prisoners of war, he retarned to Brest, 
having been absent only 28 days. 

After many delays and disappointments, he ob- 
tained from the French government the command 
of the ship Duras of forty guns, on board of which 
he hoisted “the American flag, changing its name 

* to “Le Bon Homme Richard ” With a squadron 
of seven ships, he sailed from the road of St 
Croix, August 14, 1779, and, after belng deserted 
by four of them, he appeared, in September, in the 
Frith of Forth, opposite Leith, but was prevented, 
by a sudden change of wind, from either landing 
on the coast, or attacking the ships of war in the 
roads, which was evidently his firat design Tav- 
ing shortly after fallen in with the homeward- 
bound Baltic fleet, under convoy of his majesty's 
ships the Serapis and the Conntcas of Scarbor- 
ough, a despernte conflict enaned off Flamborough 
Head, September 28, when Jones was victorious, 
the Countess of Scarborough striking to the Pal- 
las, and the Serapis to the Bon Homme Richard, 
which, after all hands had left her, sunk next 
morning With his prizes he proceeded to the 
Texel, and exerted himself snecessfully in obtain- 
ing an exchange of prisoners with England 

For this victory, the king of France presented 
him with a euperb gold-hilted sword, bearing an 
appropriate imacription, and, through his ninister, 
requested the permiasion of congress to invest him 
with the military order of Ment Abont the end 
of 1780 Jones sailed for the United States, and, 
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KAY, Joa~, an eminent caricaturist, engraver, 
aud miniature painter, was born in April 1742, at 
Gibraltar, near Dalkeith His father, who was a 


stone-mason, died when he was only six years of 


age, aud his death prevented his son from being 
brought up to the same trade He was boarded 
with some relations of his mother in Leith, who 
treated lim with great cruelty and neglect , and 
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after a variety of escapes and rencontres, arrived 
in Philadelphia, February 18, 1781. On the re- 
commendation of the American board of admi- 
ralty, a resolution of thanks was passed In con- 
gress for hia seal, prudence, and Intrepidity ; and, 
at the conclusion of the war, a gold medal was 
struck to commemorate his services. In Novem- 
ber 1787 he sailed to Copenhagen, being charged 
with a mission to the court of Denmark, and, 
while there, was invited into the Russian service 
with the rank of rear-admiral He took the com- 
mand of a fleet stationed at the month of the 
Dnieper, destined to act against the Turkish 
aquadron i the Black Sea, but being intrigned 
against at court, and denied the merit due to his 
services, he solicited permission to retire, and 
quitted Russia in Anguat 1789, having previously 
received from the empreas Catharine the order of 
St Anne ns a reward for his fidelity He then 
went to Pans, where he sunk into negicct and po- 
verty, and died July 18, 1792 All his operations 
were conducted with singular boldness and saga- 
city, and, notwithstanding the defective state of 
his education, he wrote with fluency, strength, 
and clearness, as is testified by his voluminous 
correspondence aud memorials He aimed at be- 
ing “a poet as well asa hero,” and in his latter 
years, besides making a large collection of impor- 
tant documents relating to the public transactions 
im which he had heen engaged, he wrote a copious 
memoir of his own adventurous and extraordinary 
life 
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had various narrow escapes from being drowned 
in the harbour of that place At the age of thir- 
teen he was apprenticed to one George Heriot, a 
barber in Dalkeith, whom he served for six years 
When his time was ont, he went to Edinburgh, 
where he worked as a journeyman barber under 
different masters, and afterwards, on December 
19, 1771, purchased the freedom of the city, for 


he himself informs us, that, in his boyhood, he | which he paid about £40 to the society of sure 
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geon-barbers, and began business for himself. 
Among his customers were several of the principal 
nobility and gentry of Edinburgh, and one of 
them in particular, William Nisbet, Ea of Dirle- 
ton, became so much attached to him, that, for 
some years before his death, he had him almost 
constantly residing with him at his conntry-scat. 
During this period, Kay employed his lelsure time 
m improving himself in drawing. having an un- 
common natural genius that way , and, being en- 
couraged by Mr Nisbet, he executed a great 
number of miniature paintings, some of which are 
atlll at Dirleton House Mr Nisbet died in 1784, 
and his son, knowing that it was his father’s in- 
tention, which death prevented him from carrying 
Into effect, to bequeath an annuity to Kay for his 
good offices, settled on him £20 yearly for life 
Having soon ater published some etchings in 
aquafortis, he met with so much success as in- 
ducod him to relinquish his trade of a barber in 
1785, and devote himself entirely to engraving, 
and painting miniature likenesses in water colours, 
the most striking feature of which was their asto- 
nishing fidelity From this period to the year 
1817 he produced a great varicty of etchings of 
public personages, with occasional caricatures of 
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KEILL. 
commune 
local incidents, and odd and eccentric characters. 
In 1786 he executed a characteristic likences of 
himeelf, with his favourite cat, supposed to be the 
largest in Scotland, and a bust of Homer, with 
his painting materials on the table before him, 
from whivh the foregoing woodcut is taken. He 
had a small print shop on the south side of the 
Parliament Square, Edinbargh, which, with the 
other old buildings of that locality, was destroyed 
by the great fire of November 1894. Mr. Kay 
died at his house, 227 High Street, Edinburgh, 
February 21, 1826, in the Sith year of his age. 
In his twentieth year he had married Lilly Steven, 
who bore him ten children, all of whom died long 
before himself She dying in March 1785, he took 
for his second wife, in 1787, Margaret Scott, who 
survived lim upwards of vine years, and died in 
November 1885 After her death, the copper- 
plates of his works were purchased by Mr Hugh 
Paton, carver and gilder, Edinburgh, who re- 
published them in half-crown monthly parts, 
forming two quarto volumes, with biographical 
sketches, under the title of ‘Kay's Edinburgh 
Portraits’ A cheaper edition was issued in oc- 
tavo volumes in 1842 The work forms a col- 
lection altogether unique, and of great local inter- 
est, and was a very successful publication 
KEILL, Jonx, a celebrated astronomer and 
mathematician, elder brother of the subject of the 
following notice, was born at Ediuburgh, Decem- 
ber 1, 1671, and studicd at the university of that 
city, under the mathematical professor, David 
Gregory In 1694, on the removal of Gregory to 
Oxford, Keill accompanied him, and was admitte« 
to one of the Scotch exhibitions (or bursaries) at 
Balliol college, where he read lectures on the New- 
tonlan philosophy In 1698 he published an 
‘Examination of Dr Burnct’s Theory of the 
Earth, with Remarks on Mr Whiston’s Theory, 
which led to answers from both, to which, in 
1699, he printed a reply. In 1700 he was select- 
ed by Dr. Millington, Sedclian professor of natu- 
ral philosophy at Oxford, to be his assistant, and 
was the first who illustrated the principles of 
Newton by experiments, having invented an ap- 
paratas for the purpose. About 1708 he was 
clected a fellow of the Roy al Society, on which he 
wrote a paper on the Laws of Attraction, inserted 
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in the Philosophical Transactions. Abvut the ing the invention ef Fiuxions, in which the latter bebaved 
with great firmness and spirit. 


same period he engaged in a coutroversy with 
Leibnits, relative to that plilosopber's claim to 
the Invention of the doctrine of fluxions, and com- 
manicated to the Royal Society an able vindica- 
tion of Newton’ 8 title to the discovery In 1709, 
being appointed treasurer to the Geran exiles 
from the Palatinate, he accompanied them to the 
ecttlements granted to them in New England 
On his return ip the year following, he was nomi- 
nated successor of Dr Caswell, Savilian professor 
of astronomy at Oxford 

Ubjections having been urged against the New- 
tonian philosophy, on the foundation of Des 
Cartes’ notious of a plenmn, Keill again came for- 
ward in defence of Sir Isanc, by publishing a pa- 
per in the Philosopiuical Transactions for 1713, 
‘On the Rarity of Matter, and the Tenuity of its 
Compodition’ While cngaged in this dispute, 
Queen Anne appointed him her decipherer, in 
which situation he continued ti11 1716 In 1718 
the university of Oxford conferred on him the de- 
eree of MD He died September 1, 1721 

Ilis works are 

Examination of Burnct's Theory of the Earth, to which 
are added, Remarks upon Whiston's New Theory ()xford, 
1098, 8vo. The same, with a Dissertation on the Celestial 
Bodies from the French of Maupertais. Lond 1784, 8vo. 

Examination of the Reflections on the Theorv of the Earth, 

with a Defence of the Remarks on Whiston's New 
Theory Oxford, 1699, 8vo 

Introductio ud Veram Phymcayn, accedunt Chnutian: Hu- 
gen: Theoremata de Vi Centnfuga et Moto Circulan Demon- 
strata, eeu Lectiones Physics in Schola Natural Philoso- 
phim, Oxon habits Oxford, 1701, 1702, 1705, 8vo Lond 
1718, 8vo. Camb. 1741, 8vo. This w supposed to be the 
hest and moat useful of all his performances. An English 
tranalation was printed at London 1736. 

aux Auteurs des Remarques, sur le Difference 
entre M de Leibnitz et M Newton 1713, vo. 

Introductso ad Veram Phyacum, et Veram Astronomiam 
Quibus accedunt, Trigonometns | lementa, de Viribus Cen- 
trahbus Eputole et Leges Attractions. Oxford, 1715, 8vo0 
Lugd. Bat. 1725, 1789, 4to. 

Trigonometria Elementa, et de Logantlinia, Tractatus. 
Oxford, 1715, 8vo. 

Introdactin ad Veram Astronomtam, seu Lectiones Astro- 
nomiews. Oxf. 1718, 8vo. 2d edit. auctor et cmendatior 
Lond. 1721, 8vo. The same, in English, translated by him- 
salf, and published under the title of, An Introduction to the 
true Astronomy , or, Astronomical Lectures read in the As- 
trenomucal Schools of the University of Uxford. Lond 1721, 
1742, 8vo. 

Epistola ad Joannem Bernoallium, in qua Isascum New- 
tonum et selpsam contra Criminationes, in Actis Lipmensi- 
bus a Crusio quodam, publiontas, defendit. Lond 1720, 4to. 
law relates to a contest between Leibnitsz and Keill respect- 


The Laws of Attraction and other Physical Principles. 
Phil. Trans. Abr. v. 417. 1706. 

On the Laws of Centripetal Force. Ib. 485. 

The Newtonian Solution of Kepler's Problem, of finding 
the true Motion of the Planets, describing Areas 
to the Times, in Elliptical Orbits, about one of the Fool, de- 
monstrated and illustrated with Kxamples. Ib. vi. 1. 1718. 

Theoremata quwedam lufinitam Materia Divislbilitatem 
Spectantia, que qjuedem Raritatem et Tenuem 
nem Demonstrant, qnorum ope plurine in Physica tolluntor 
Diffloultates. Ib, 91, 1714. 

Observations on Mr Johu Bernoulli's Remarks on the In- 
verse Problem of Centripetal Forces; with a New Solution of 
the saine Problen Ib. 98. 

Commercium Epistolioum Collusii et aliorum, de Analyal 
Promota, concerning the Dispute between Mr Leibnits and 
Dr Keill, about the Right of the Invention of the Method of 
Fluxions, by some called the Differentanl Method. Ib. 116 
1714 Consisting of several Letters and Papers, in the cus- 
tody of the Royal Suciety 


KEILL, Jamxa, an eminent physician, younger 
brother of the proceding, was born, March 27, 
1673 He received his cducation at Edinburgh, 
and pursued his medical studies at Leyden aud 
other foreign universities On his return, having 
acquired a thorough knowledge of anatomy, he 
delivered lectures on that science at Oxford and 
Cambridge, and received from the latter the de- 
greeof MD He was a fellow ut the Royal So- 
cicty, and contiuibuted several papers to the Phi- 
losophical ‘I'ransactions He had a controversy 
with Dr Jui on the force of the heart In 
1700 he acttled at Northampton, where he dicd of 
a cancer in the mouth, July 16, 1719 

lis works are 


Lemery's Course of Chemistry, translated. London, 1698, 
Anatomy of the Human Rody abniged; or a Short and 
Full View of all the Purts of the Body, with their uses, 
drawn from their Compositions and Structures. Lond 1698, 
1703, 12mo0 171K, vo. Of this little work the 4th edition 
was published m 1710, and the 11th in 1742; bessdes these, 
it was printed several times in Edinburgh, &c. 
An Account of Animal Secretion; the quantities of Blood 
in the Human Rody, and Muscular Motion Lon 1708, 8vo. 
Essays on several Parts of the Animal (Economy Lond 
1717, 1788, Svo. 4th edit. This is a repnnt of the preced 
ing, with the addition of an Essay concerning the fores of 
the Heart in dnving the Blood through the whule Body 
Tentaimna Medioo-Physca ad G-conomiam Animale ao- 
commodata, quibus accemit Medxina Statica Brtannics. 
Lond 1716, Avo. Leyden, 1741, 4to. Tce. 1756, Bvo, 
Account of the Death and Dinseotion of Juln Bayles, reputed 
to have been 180 years old. Phil. Trans. Abr v 209. 1706. 
Account of Animal Seoretion, the quantity of Bloed ia 
the Human Body; Muscular Motion Ib. 492 
Epistola de Virus Cord. Jb Abr wi 415 1719. 
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Kzsrw, a surname said to be derived from the German tribe 
of the Catt, which, about the period of the downfall of the 
Reman empire, inhabited what is now the electorate of Hesse 
Cessel, the sovereign of which, among other old titles, was 
called princess Cattorum. On being driven from tdfir eoun- 
try, a portion of them, in the first century, are traditionally 
atated to have landed on the const of Oalthness, the most re- 
mote and northern district on the mainland of Scotland, to 
which they gave their name. They are also said to have 
given their name to the clan Chattan. 

In all the accounts of the origin of the Kelths it is recorded 
that in 1010 Robert, the chief of the Cath, in a great victory 
which Malcolm II. obtained over the Danes at Barrie in For- 
farshire, slew, with his own land, Oames their leader, when 
the king, dipping his fingers in the blood of the fallen gene- 
ral, drew three perpendicular strokes on the upper part of 
Robert's shield, whence his descendants bear three pallets, 
gules, on achief Malcolm also created him heritable great 
mariechal of Scotland, and bestowed on hirfi several lands in 
Kast Lothian, still called Keith, the anclent name Catti, in 
process of time changed to Keithi and Keycht, being at 
length softened into Keith According to Sir Robert Sibbald, 
(Hut. of Fife, p. 94, edit. 1803,) he alao got the isle of Inch- 
keith in the Frith of Forth, which likewise took its name 
from him Their alleged descent from the Catti appears to 
be only one of the fictions of the early chroniclera. The 
name Keith seems to be the British Caeth, ‘confined or 
narrow,’ and is supposed to allude to the strat channel 
hemmed in by the steep banks of Keith water It is cer- 
tain that the descendant of Robert, in the reign of David 1, 
Herveus, son of Warin, poxsemued half of the district of Keith 
fn Enst Lothian, which was called from him Keith Hervei, 
and afterwards Keith Marischal He was a witness to char- 
ters of David [, particularly to that of lis grant of Annan- 
dale to Robert de Brus. His son, Herveus de Keith, king's 
marischal under Malcolm IV and Wilham J , witnessed sev- 
eral charters of the latter, from 1188 to 1196 He had a 
son, Malcolm de Keith, witness to a donation to the monas- 
tery of Kelso in 1185, who predeceased him, leaving two 
sons, Philip and David. 

Philip, the elder son, great mariachal of Scotland, suc- 
ceeded his grandfather, and died before 1220 By his mar- 
nage with Eda, granddaughter and heiress of Symon Fraser 
of Keith Hundeby, (now Humble) proprietor of the other half of 
the dietnet of Keith, he acquired the whole barony of that name. 

His aon, Herveus de Keith, and his uncle David, acted an 
joint marischals of Scotland at the marnage of Alexander I 
and the princess Joan of England, at York, on 15th June 
1330 He died euon after 1242 His son, Sir John de Keith, 
great marischal of Scotland, died before 1270 

Towards the close of the 18th century persons of the name 
of Kelth had become very numerous in Soctland. One 
of them, Sir Willinm Keith of Galston in Ayrshire, in 
1818, when the Scots surprised Berwick, and a number of 
the garrison and inhabitants had made a sally from the cas- 
tle, repulsed them with great valour In 1830 he was one 
of the knights who the Douglas to Spain on lus 
expedition to Palestine, with the heart of Robert the Bruce. 
Three years later, he commanded in Berwick, and in 1885, 
was ambassador to England; but the following year he was 
killed at the slage of Stirling. 

Sie John de Keith's grandson, (the son of his eldest son,) 
Sir Robert de Keith, great marischal of Scotland, was one of 
the most ilivetrious knights of his day. In 1800 he was a 
peleoner in Cumberland, and in 1805 one of the commission- 
ere chonen br the Scots penple for the settlement of the gov- 





ernment, as well as apponted s yuaticlary beyond the Forth. 
On 26th October 1805, he was one of the guardians of Beot- 
land, In 1806 he joined the standard of Bruce, and distia- 
guished himecif at the battle of Inverury, where Comyn of 
Badenceh was defeated, for which he got a grant of several 
lands, and particularly a royal seat in Aberdeenshire, called 
Hall Forest. In 1814, on the approach of the English anny 
under Edward LI., to Falkirk, previous to the battle ef Ban- 
nockburn, Sir Robert Keith and Sir James Douglas were 
despatched by Bruce to reconnoltre them upon their march. 
In the battle which followed he had the command of a strong 
body of cavalry In Scott's ‘Lord of the Isles,’ after de- 
scribing Bruce's battle array and the position of the right 
wing under Edward Bruce, he says, 


“ Behind them, screened by sheltering wood, 
The gallant Keith lord marshal stood: 
His men-at-arms bear mace and lance, 
And plumes that wave, and helms that glance.” 


To Sir Robert Keith was committed the important charge of 
attacking the Englsh archers, which he did so effectually, by 
muking a circuit to the right, and assailing them in flank, 
that he threw them into disorder, creating a confusion from 
which the English army never recovered, and thus contri- 
buting greatly to the signal victory which secured the throne 
to the heroic Bruce. He was one of the magnates Scotia, 
who signed the famous letter to the Pope in 1320, asserting 
the independence of Scotland He was one of the commis- 
sioners to treat with the English, and a guarantee of the 
truce concluded with them fn 1828. He had from Robert th 
Bruce a charter of the lands of Keith Manachal, of the offics 
of great marischal of Scotland, &c., to himself and his near- 
est heirs male, bearing the name and arms of Keith, dated at 
Berwick-on-Tweed, 7th November 1824, and so high did he 
stand in the opnfidence of that monarch, that, m April 1826, 
he was nominated one of the commisnoners to ratafy an alli- 
ance with the French king, Charles le Bel, at Corbeuil, but 
does not seem to have gone to France. He witnessed char- 
ters of Robert the Bruce in 1828 and 1829, and was alain at 
the fatal battle of Dupplin, 12th August 1882, when Edward 
Bahl surprised the royal army under the earl of Mar, and 
put it to a complete rout. He had a son, Sir John de Keith, 
who died before his father, leaving a son, Robert, who suc- 
ceeded his grandfather, and bemdes being great manschal, 
was also uhenff of Aberdeen. He fell at the battle of Dur- 
ham, 17th October, 1846, where Edward de Keith and Ed- 
mund de Keith, brothers, belonging to a different family, 
were also slain 

As Robert died without issue, his grand-uncle, Sir Edward 
Keath, third son of Robert de Keith, great manschal, suc- 
ceeded, in terms of the charter and entail of 1824. He died 
before 1850 He was twice married, and by his first wife, 
Taabel de Keith, of the fanly of Galston, he had two sons 
and two danghters. By his second wife, Christian, only 
child of Sir John Menteith, lord of Arran, he bad an only 
child, Janet, marned to Sir Thomas Erekine of Erskine, and 
their posterity, in mght of Iady Erskine’s mother, Lady 
Ehne, daughter of Gratney, curl of Mar, succeeded to that 
earldom. John Keith, Sir Edward's sccond son, was ances- 
tor of the Keiths of Innerngie and Ludqubars. The prin- 
cxpal branch terminated in two daughters, co-beiresses of 
Innerugie, namely, Margaret, marnmed to the fourth earl Ma- 
rischal, and Elizabeth, wife of the seventh Lord Forbes. 

Sir Willbam Keith, great manschal of Scotland, the eldest 
ron, was, in 1857, one of ths commissioners to treat for the 
hberation of David Il. In the following year he was sent 
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to Ragland, on that monarch’s affkira, and again n 1360, us 
ous of the commissioners for a truce, and one of the guaran- 
tess thereof. He was present at the coronation of King Ro- 
bert IT., at Boone, in Mareh 1871 He and Margaret his 
wife, with whom he got large estates in the Mearns, she be- 
Ing the only child and heiress of Sir John Fraser, (eldest son 
of Alexander Fraser, high chamberlain of Scotland, and 
Mary, sister 4f Robert 1.) made an excambion of certain 
lands In the counties of Fife and Stirling, with William de 
Lindsay, lord of the Byres, for part of the lands of Dunnot- 
tar, In the shire of Kincardine. Here he built a strong castle, 
on a stupendous perpendicular rock, jutting into the sea, 
which afterwards became celebrated in Scottish history, and 
the ruins of which are among the most extensive and most 
majestic of the kind in Scotland. In ancient times the 
church, as well as the burial-place of the parish, was on the 
top of this rock, and when Sir William Keith resolved upon 
building a castle on it, he first erected a church for the parish 
on a more convenient spot. On pretence, however, that he 
had encroached on consecrated ground, the bishop of St. An- 
drews excommumoated him. He iinmedisately appealed to 
the Pope, Benedict XIII , setting forth the necessity of such 
a fortress, with the circumstance of his having built another 
sharch, on which his holiness ussued jis bull, dated 18th 
July 1894, directing the bishop to take off the excommunica- 
tion, and to allow Sir William to enjoy the castle at all times, 
on payment of a certain recompense to the church Dunnot- 
tar thenceforth became the principal seat of the family, till 
the forfeiture of the tenth earl marischal in 1716. Sir Wil- 
liam Keith died between 1406 and 1408. This powerful and 
wealthy baron had three sons and four daughters. Muriella, 
the eldest daugliter, was the second wife uf Robert, duke of 
Albany, regent of Scotland, by whom she was mother of 
John, carl of Buchan, constable of France, (whone portrait is 
given at vol. i. p. 43,) and two other sons. 

John de Keith, eldest son of Sir Wiliam de Keith, great 
marischal ef Scotland, married a daughter of King Robert 
IL, from whom, on the remgnation of his father and mother, 
he had a charter, dated 17th January 1874, of all the lands, 
possessions, and offices belonging to them, reserving their 
liferent. He died acon after, leaving a son, Robert de Kelth, 
who also died before his grandfather, leaving a daughiter, 
Jean, marned to the first earl of Huntly In Wyntoun's 
Chronicle (i: 871) 18 an account of a conflict, near the kirk 
of Bourtne in Garioch, in 1895, between Robert de Keith 
and Sir James Lindsay of Crawford, who had gone to the 
relief of his wife, the aunt of the former, by whom slie was 
bealeged and molested in her castle of Fyvie in Formartine, 
m which conflict Robert de Kuith was discomfited, with the 
loan of fifty men Sir Alexander de Keith, the third son, 

son of Sir William, the great marschal, and bro- 
ther of the duke of Albany, iu the chartulary of Aberdeen, in 
1408, had the command of the horse at the battle of Harlaw, 
agninst Donald, Lord of the Isles, in 1411 

Bir Robert, the second son, succosded his father m his 
estates and as great manschal of Scotland soon aftcr 1406. 
in 1421, he was one of the commuismoners to treat for the 
liberation of King James 1. He was also une of lus hostages, 
his estate beng then valued at 800 merks. He married the 
heres of Troup in Banffshire, and got with her that barony 
By this lady he had three sons and three daughters. John 
his second son, obtained from his father a charter of the bar- 
cay of Troup, 2d June 1413, and from him descended George 
Keith of Northfield, who, on 24th September 1783, was 
served beir-male of Sir Robert Kesth, great marischal of Scot- 
land, father of John. . 
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Sir William, the eldest son, one ef the guarantess of a 
treaty of peace with the Engiish in 1457, was by King James 
IL. created earl mariechal of Seotland before 4th July 1458. 
(See Manwcna., earl of ) 

The Ketha of Oraig, Kincardineshire, them- 
selves in the 18th osntury by their diplomatic serviess. Abuut 
1480, Juhn Keith, stated erroneously by Douglas, both in his 
Peerage and his Baronage, to have been of the Keith Mariechal 
family got from his father the lands of Craig and part of 
Garvock inthe Mearns. The 7th in descent from him, Oolonel 
Robert Keith, had, by his wife, Agnes, daughter of Robert 
Murray of Murrayshall, one son, Robert Keith, at one period 
secretary to the forces, with the combined armies on the con- 
tinent under the earl of Stair. In 1749 he was ambassador 
at Vienna, and in 1758 was transferred to St. Petersburg. 
He was at the Russian court in the summer of 1762, when the 
empress Catharine, having thrown her husband, Peter IIL, 
into prison, where he was inurdered a few days afterwards, 
got herself crowned emprees of all the Rumias. Mr Keith 
died at Edinburgh m 1774 The early part of the first vol- 
ume of the Memoirs and Correspondence of bis son, Sir Ro- 
bert Murray Keith, K B., edited by Mra. Gilleaple Smyth (2 
vols. London, 1849), is occupied with his dence. 
By his wife, Marguret, second daughter of Sir Wilham Qun- 
ninghain of Caprington, he had, with other children, The 
Right Hon Sir Robert Murray Keith, K.B, a general in the 
army, and for twenty years the representative of Great Bri- 
tain at the court of Vienna, of whom afterwards, Sir Basil 
Keith, who died in 1777, governor of Jamaica, and Miss 
Anne Keith, im her latter years called Mrs. Murray Keith, 
the well-known Mrs. Bethune Bulivl of Sir Walter Scott, in 
the Introduction to the Chronicles of the Canongate. Born 
in 1786, this lady died in 1818. In a letter to Mr Terry, 
the celebrated comedian, dated 18th April of that year, com- 
municating the intelligence of her death, Sir Walter Scott 
says: “She enjoyed all her spints and excellent faculties 
till within two days of her death, when she wus selzed with 
a feversh complamnt, which eighty-two years were not calca- 
Inted to resint. Much tradition, and of the very best kind, 
has died with this excellent old lady; one of the few persons 
whose apints and cleanliness, and freshness of mind and body, 
made old age lovely and demrable.” (Lockhart's Lyfe of 
Seott, vol iv p. 180) She was the authoress of a song in 
three stanzas, entitled ‘ Oscar's Ghost,’ inserted in Johnson's 
Scots Mumcal Museum. In a note by Mr Kirkpatrick Sharp 
in the edition of that work of 1889 (vol i) he says: ‘ Miss 
Anne Keith readed many years in Edinburgh (61 George 
Street), keeping house with ber elder suter, Miss Jenny, 
both universally loved and respected. Sir Walter Scott told 
me that Mra. Anne Keith amused herself in the latter years 
of her hfe, by translating Macpherson’e Ossian into verne. 
He did not know what became of the MS after her decease " 
Soott's tale of the Highland Widow seems to have boen 
fuunded on some story told hun by Mrs. Murray Keith, as in 
contemplating the design of it, he says im hus Diary, under 
date May 27, 1826 ‘Mra. Murray Keith's Tale of the De- 
aerter, with her interview with the lad'’s mother, may be 
made most affecting, but will hardly endure inuch expansiun. 
The framework may be a Highland tour, under the guardian- 
ship of the sort of pustillion whom Mrs. M K described to 
ine—a species of conducteer who regulated the motions of 
his company, made their halts, and was their ciosrone.” 

Fler eldest brother, the Right Hon Sir Robert Murray Keith, 
K B., was born 20th Sept. 1780 He was educated, with his 
brother Basil, at the High school of Edinburgh. and early 
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wes appointed a eaptain in the regiment of foot then raised 
tn Beotiand for the visgartiaal eer rier rieigoeane 


several years, “ greatly esteemed by his Berean sped 
bis skill and judgment, as well as for his jearn- 
ing.” At this period he wrote a number of poetical pieces, 
which appeared In « collection entitled ‘The Oaledoniad,’ 
at London in 1775, in 8 vols. 12:0. One of these, 
‘A Paraphrase of the first four verses of Barbara Allan, made 
on Lord Douglas’ regiment reesiving orders to march: from 
Masstricht to Bas van Ghent, in Dutch Flanders,’ is printed in 
the Notes to Johnson's Musical Museum (edition of 1889, vol. 
ii.) He afterwards obtained a commuusion in the British army, 
and in 1760 was commander of a battalion of Highlanders, 
which distinguished themeslves during the German campaigns. 
He was afterwards colonel of the 87th regiment of foot, 
and in 1769 he was nominated ambassador to Saxony =u 
1771, he was appointed envoy at Copenhagen, where lw 
spirited conduct in 1772, in rescuing Oarolina-Matilda, the 
unfortunate queen of Denmark, sister of George III, from 
the prison into which she had been thrown in the castle of 
Oronenburgh, obtained fur him great praise, and the order of 
the Bath. On bearing that the queen had been seized and 
that her death was contemplated, he foreed his way into 
the conncil, and threatened war against Denmark, if a hair 
of her head were touched. She was soon after allowed to re- 
tire to Zell in Hanover 
In 1778, Sir Robert was sent to the court of Vienna, and 
in 1775, on a vacancy occurring in Peebles-shire, he was 
elected MP for that county He was also a member of the 
privy council, a lirutenant-general in the army, and colonel 
of the 10th regiment of fout. He died at Hammersmith, 
July 7, 1785, in hia 68d year In the obituary of the Gen- 
tleman's Magasine for that year, Part 1, page 535, it is stated 
that “Sir Robert was corpulent, with a short neck He died 
m the arms of his servant, iminediately after entertaining 
company at dinner Hu father, Ambassador Keith, as be 
was called at Edinburgh, died 21st September 1774, almost 
as suddenly” Sir Robert Alurray Keith was particularly 
celebrated for his colloquial talents. The Memoirs and Cor- 
ce, Official and Famuliar, of Sir Robert Murrav 
Kdth With a Memoir of Queen Caroline Matilda of Den- 
mark; and an account of the Revolution there in 1772, 
kdited by Mra. Gillespie Smyth, were published at London 
in 1849, in 2 vols. 4to 





The Keiths of Ravelatone, Mid Lothian, becume the owners 
of that estate by purolinae in 1726, from Sir Archibald Prim- 
ress of Danipace, baronet, by Alexander Keith, writer in 
Edinburgh, who claimed, but without any ground, to be de- 
scended from Alexander Keith of Pittendrum, Aberdeenshire, 
4th aoa of 3d earl Marischal He was succeeded by a non, 
Alexander, an under clerk in the court of nession, born in 
1705 In 1766 the Intter purchased the estate of Dunnottar 
from the last earl Mariechal. He married Johanna, daughter 
of John Swinton of that ilx, advocate, a kmswoman of Sir 
Walter Seott, and hy her had four sons and two daughters. 
At his death in 1792 his eklest ean, Alexander, succeeded 
tn the estates of Raveletone and Dunnottar When 
George IV visited Edinburgh in 1822, he was created a har- 
onet, as he exercised on that occasion the office of Kmglit 
Mariuchal of Scotland On his death in 1882, the buronetcv 
became extinct, and the estate of Raveletone went to Sir 
William Keith Murray of Ochtertyre, baronet, in right of his 
wife, Sir Alexander's daughter and heiress. The ofSce of 
knight masischa!l was conferred on the earl of Errol, high 
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it was bestowed on the tnarquis of Douglas and Clydesdale 
who sucoceded his father in 1852, as 11th duke ef Hamilton. 


For Viseount Keith, see Kerrn-ELrumerons, Guones. 


KEITH, George, fifth earl Marischal, the 
founder of a university at Aberdeen, eldest son of 
William Lord Keith, and Lady Elisabeth Hay, 
daughter of the sixth earl of Errol, was born about 
1558, and succeeded his grandfather in 1581 Ile 
studied at King’s colloge, Aberdeen, aud also 
spent several years at universities on the Conti- 
nent, when he visited most of the courts of Eu- 
rope It is stated that he was kindly received by 
the Iandgrave of Hesse, the chief of the Catti, as 
a descendant of that tribe At Geneva, where 
his younger brother, William, his fellow-student, 
was unfortunately killed in a scuffle, he had for 
his inetructor the celebrated Theodore Beza. Af- 
ter lis return to Scotland, he appears to have 
been involved in some of the turbulent proceed- 
ings of those days, as, June 8, 1585, he obtained 
a remission under the great scal, for being art and 
part in the slaughter of his kinsman, William 
Keith, apparent of Ludquhairn, and we learn, 
from Pitcairn's Criminal Trials, that in 1595, be 
was charged before the king and council, for en- 
tertaning a deadly feud with the laird of Mel- 
drum He seems also to have had some connec- 
tion with the celebrated conapiracy which ended 
in the Raid of Ruthven, although he afterwards 
acted as chancellor of the assize of pcers which 
found the earl of Gowrie guilt: of treason for his 
share in that transaction In 1589 he was sent 
ambassador-extraordinary to the Danish court, to 
arrange the marriage of James VI to Anne of 
Denmark, when he was at the whole expense of 
the embassy, which was conducted by him on a 
most magnificent scale In 1592 he received a 
parliamentary ratification of his conduct on this 
occasion 

In April 1598 the carl founded the Marischal 
college of Aberdeen, and endowed it, by charter, 
with fands sufficient for the maintenance of a 
principal, three professors, and six bursars, an act 
of munificence which has transmitted his name 
with honour to posterity He reserved to himself 
and his heirs the nomination to professorships, 
which appointments are all now in the Crown, in 
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consequence of the forfeiture of the Marischal fam 
lly since 1716. By subsequent endowments, the 
mamber of professorships has been Increased to 
thirteen In consequence of the state of deca) 
into which the old structure was rapidly falling, 
the aniversity was between 1840 and 1844 rebuilt 
on @ more extensive and magulficent plan than 
formerly, from a design by Archibald Simpson, 
Eaq , architect, Aberdeen, a royal grant of £25,000 
having been made for the purpose 

In June 1609 the earl Marischal was appointed 
by James VI his high commissioner to the Scots 
parliament. In the decline of life he retired to 
Dannottar castle, where he died, April 2, 1628 
His lordship was twice married, and was sueceed- 
ed by his eldest son, William, the sixth earl See 
MariscnaL, Earl Tho woodcut subjomed is 
taken from an engraving of his lordship’s portrait 
in Smith's Iconographia Scotica 
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KEITH, Groror, a voluminons writer both fos 
and against the Quakers, was born in Aberdeen 
about the middle of the seventeenth century, 
where he was a fellow-student with Bishop Bar- 
net, and took his degree of MA He quitted the 
Presbyterian charch, in which be had been brought 
up, and turned a Quaker He afterwards went to 
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Pennsylvania, where, becoming dissatisfied with 
the sect, he founded a new one of hisown. On 
his return from Ar:nerica, he entered into thie 
Chureh of England, took orders, and became rec- 
tor of Edburton, in Essex He wrote a great va- 
riety of books at first for, and afterwards against, 
the doctrines of the Quakers, and some against 
Penn, with ‘Reasons for Renouncing that Sect,’ 
1700 He was a believer in the tranamigration of 
souls and the millennium, and Js described as an 
eloquent speaker, and an able diapntant. He 
died about 1715 —Ilis works are 


Iminediate Revelation; or, Jesus Ohrist the Eternal fon 
of God. 1668, 1676, 4to. 

Vindication from the Forgenes and Abuses of T Hick and 
W Kiffin. 1674, Svo. 

The Way Cast up, with a Preface, by Alexander Skein. 
1677, 8vo. 

The True Christ owned, as he is True and Perfect God and 
Man, contaimng an Anawer to a late Pamphiet having thie 
title, The Quikers’ Creed concerning the Man Christ Jesus. 
Lond 1679, 8vo. 

Divine Immodiate Revelation and Tuspiration continued in 
the Church, or, the Prenbytenan and Independent Visible 
Church in New England 1691, 6vo, 

An Account of the great Divimons amongst the Quakers in 
Penneylvania = Lond. 1602, 4to 

More Divisions amongst the Quakers, with a Discourse of 
this Mystery of Iniquity Yond 1698, 4to. 

Herewe and Hatred justly returned on the Guilty, &c , 
being an Account of the clnefest Passages of a late dinpute 
between ehim and Delaval containing aloo, New I ngland's 
Spirit of Pcrsecution transmitted to Pennsvivania, &c. 
1693, 4to. 

Truth advanced, in the Corrections of many Gross and 
Hurtful Errors, with a Chronological Treatwe of the several 
Ages of the World = Lond 1684, 4to. 

A Farther Dimcovery of the Spint of Falsehood and Per- 
secition in Samuel Jennings. Lond 1684, 4to. 

Gross I rror and Hypocrme detected in George Whitehead 
and some of lis Brethren Lond 1695, 4to. 

A Copy of a Paper given into the Yearly Meeting of the 
People called Quakers; with a Narrative concerning the 
naine, containing also a short List of the Grons Errors of 
Wintehead, Penn, &c. A farther Discovery of Falnehood and 
Persecution of Sam Jennings and bis party, n Pennsylva- 
nin. A Sensonable Admonition against Mr Edwards Book, 
called, an Fynstle to Fnends. The Antichrsts and Saddu- 
vees detected among a sect of Quakers, and Ins Remarks on 
John Penington’s late Book. Lond. 1695, 4to. 

Thanksgiving for the Deliverance of the King and King- 
dom, on Isai. zxxvin 19 1696, 4to 

An Exact Narrative of the Proceedings at Turner's-Hall, 
the 11th of June, 1696, also a 2d, 8d, and 4th Narrative of 
the like Proceedings. ond 1696, 4to. 

The Chnatian Testimony, of some called Quakers in Amer- 
fea, at Reading in Berksture, to some Fundamental Truths of 
the Christian Rehgion ond. 1696, 4to, 

Explications and Retractions of divers Passages contained 
in his former Books. [ond 1697, 4to. 

A Latter to Tho. Curtia, Benj Coals, &c., commonly culled 
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Quakers, who meet in San Lane, Reading, from Wm. Paine, 
&e. Lond, 1007, 4to. 

Second Narrative of the proceedings at Turner’s-Hall. 
Send, 1007, 4to. a” 

A Beprimand for the Anthor of a Libel, entitled, George 
Keith an Apostate. Lond. 1697, Svo. 

Third Narrative of the Proceedings at Turner’s-Hall. 
Lond. 1698, 4to. 

The Arguments of the Quakers and my own against Bap- 
tism and the Lord's Supper, examined and refated. Lond. 
1696, dito. 

The Deism of Wm. Penn and his Brethren exposed , con- 
taining the Fallacies of W Penn in his Gospel Truths, &c. 
A Synopeis of Mr Penn’s Deism and ; Collected 
out of his Book called, Rule of Faith and Life, and Judge of 
Controversy; with a Chriatian Oatechisme for the Instruc- 
tion of Youth and others, against Quakerism , and a Post- 
script, concerning the Light within J.ond 1699, 8vo. 

Some of the many Fallacies of Wm. Penn detected 1699, 
Bye. 

Aceount of his Travels to Bretol and other Places. I.ond. 
1099, dto. 

Bristo) Quakeriam Exposed. Lond 1700, 4to. 

A Narrative of the Proceedings at Cooper’s-Hall in Briatol 
Lond. 1700, 4to. 

An Account of the Quakers’ Politicks. Lond. 1700, 4to. 

A Serious Call to the Quakers, inviting them to return to 
Christianity. 1700, 4to. 

Account of a National Church and the Olergy 

Reasons for Renouncing Quakerism Lond 1700, 8vo. 

Sermons. Lond 170, 8vo. 

Good Consclance; on 1 Pet. in 16. 1700, 4to. 

Apostles’ aud Prophets’ Doctrines the Foundation of the 
Church of Christ, on I phea. fi 20—22. 1700, 4to. 

Two Sermons on Luke! 6. 1700, 4to. 

An Answer to xvii Queries sent to George Keith by the 
Quarterly Meeting of the People called Quakers, at Oxford 
Oxf 1701, 4to. 

Fifth Narrative of the Proceedings at Turner’s-Hall. 1701, 
4to. 

The Standard of the Quakers Examined , or, an Answer to 
Robert Harclay's Apology Lond 1702, 8vo. 

Reply to Mr Mather’s printed Remarks on a Sermon, 
printed by G K 1708. 4to. 

Sermon on 2 Cor v 14,15 1708, 4to. 

Power of the Goapel in the Conversion of Sinners, on 1 
Thess. 1. 5. 1708, 4to. 

The Notes of the true Church, on Acts fi. 41,42 1704, 


dto, 
The Use of the Holy Sacraments, on 1 Cor xii. 18 1704, 
ato. 


Two Sermons on Rom. 1.16 1705, 4to. 

Journal of his Travels froin New Hampshire to Caratack, 
on the Continent of North America. Lond 1706, 4to. 
Againat the Quakers, on Heb. xi. 6. 1707, to. 

The Magick of Quakerism. Lond. 1705, 8vo, The same. 
Lond. 1707, 6vo. 

New Theory of the Longitude. Lond. 1709, dto. 
Sermons preached at Turner’s-Hall, on 1 Pet. iii. 16. 
Two Sermons on Luke i. @ With a Serious Call to the 
Quakers, on 2 Cor xiv. 15. 


KEITH - ELPHINSTONE, Grorce, Vis- 
counr Kerrs. See Exrumestone, Grorcr 
Karn. 
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KEITH, James Francis Enwanp, a distin- 
guished military commander, the youngest son-of 
William Keith, ninth earl Marischal, was born ia 
1696 He was déstined for the law by his father, 
but his own disposition led to the army, aud the 
breaking out of the Rebellion of 1715 afforded 
him an opportunity of following the bent of his 
inclination. By the persnasion of his mother, | 
who was warmly attached to the Stuarts, he join- 
ed the standard of the Pretender when he was 
only nineteen years of age He was wounded at 
the battle of Sheriffmnir, and after that event 
succeeded in effecting his escape into France, 
where he subeisted for some time on supplies sent 
from Scotland, and a small annuity granted to 
him by the Pretender Having, before leaving 
home, made considerable progress In classical and 
general literature under his kinsman, Bishop 
Keith, he now applied himeelf with great diligence 
to the study of mathematics and military tactics 
In 1718 he and his brother, the earl Marischal, 
with sevcral other expatriated adherents of the 
Stnuarte, made an unsucceasful descent, with some 
Spanish troops, on the Highlands He after- 
wards entered the Spanish service, but finding no 
prospect of promotion unless he became a Roman 
Catholic, m 1728 he went to Russia, with a letter 
of recommendation from the king of Spain to the 
Czarina, the widow of Peter the Great He was 
promoted to the rank of major-general, recelved 
the command of a regiment of gnards, and was 
invested with the order of the Black Eagle 

In the revolution which elevated to the throue 
the princess Elizabeth, danghter of Peter the 
Great, he acted a prominent part. The empress 
fell In love with him and offered to marry him, a 
fact unknown to all his biographers. He prn- 
dently declined the dangerous honour, and ac- 
cepted an invitation from the king of Prussia to 
enter his service Frederick created him field- 
marshal of the Prussian forces, and governor of 
Berlin ‘The empress earnestly solicited his cor- 
respondence. ‘Your letters,” she says, “are 
health and happiness to me.” His MS. Corre- 
spondence with Lords G and K Drummond, 
concerning the Russian empire, 1748—17565, 
and 1756, was sold at the sale of the library 
of the Dake of Sussex in 1644. His persoual 
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qualities won the confidence of the king, who ad- 
mitted him to the most familiar intercourse, and 
travelled with him through a great part of Ger- 
many, Poland, and Hungary. He became, in 
fact, his majesty's principal adviser and confiden- 
tial companion. In the snbsequent wars of that 
iHustrions movarch, Marshal Keith displayed hi- 
usual genius, intrepidity, and seal, but his caree: 
was finally closed by a cannon shot, in the unfor- 
tunate and sanguinary battle of Hochkirchen, Oc- 
tober 14, 1758, in the 68d year of hisage His 
body was stripped by the Austrians, but, being 
recogniwed, was Interred In the neighbouring 
churchyard. By the special orders of the king, 
his remains were afterwards removed to Berlin, 
where there is a noble statue of him, erected by 
the kiug of Prussia. Some years after his death 
a monument was erected to his memory in the 
churchyard of Hochkirchen by Sir Robert Munay 
Kelth, with an imacription by Metastasio 
Subjoined is Marshal Keith’s portrait, from an 
original in the possession of William Douglas, Esq , 
Liverpool, to whom {it deacended from his rela- 
tive, Col Robert Keith, the last direct male repre- 
sentative of the noble family of Kelth Marischal 
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KEITH, Rosert, (Bishop Keith,) an eminent 
acholar and historian, a lineal descendant of Alcx- 
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ander, 4th and youngest son of William 8d Eari 
Marischal, was born at Uras, parish of Dunnottar, 
Kincardineshire, Feb.7,1681 His father, Alexau- 
der Keith, of the family of Pittendram, was taken 
prisoner at the battle of Worcester, on the side of 
Charies II , in 1651, but by the help of two ladies, 
escaped from prison, and from the losses be sus- 
tained by his adherence to the royal cause, he was 
obliged in 1672 to sell his estate of Cowton In the 
Mearns, and purchase the smaller one of Uras in 
the same county. He died when his son Robert, 
the future bishop, was only two years old, and 
nt the age of seven, his mother, who was the 
daughter of Robert Arbuthnott of Little Fiddes, 
also in Kincardineshire, removed with him into 
Aberdeen, where he obtained an excellent educa- 
tion both at school and at Marischal college In 
July 1708, he was appointed tutor to his noble 
relatives, the young Lord Keith and his brother, 
nfterwards tho celebrated Marshal Keith, with 
whom he continued for seven years In Angnat 
1710, he was admitted to the order of deacon, in 
the Scots episcopal church, by Bishop Haliburton 
of Aberdeen, and In November following he be- 
came domestic chaplaim to the young carl of Errol, 
whom, in June 1712, he accompanied on a tour to 
the continent 

On Ins return to Scotland, in the beginuing of 
1713, he was invited by an episcopalian congre- 
gation im Edinburgh, to become their minister, 
and was, accordingly, ordained to the priesthood 
by Bishop Haliburton, May 26 of that year His 
talents and learning gave him great Influence 
among the clergy of his own communion, and his 
known liberal and enlightened principles, at all 
times rendered his advice of much value in the 
then depressed state of the Scots episcopal church 
In June 1727, he was chosen to be coadjutor to 
Bishop Mallar of Edinburgh, and with Mr Wil- 
liam Dunbar, elected bishop of Moray, was 
consecrated on the 18th of that month In 
manuscript memoirs of the (Episcopal) Church of 
Scotland, quoted in Stephen’s History of that 
church (vol iv p 250) it 1s stated that ‘* upon 
the 18th of June, the biwshops of Edinburgh, 
Aberdeen, and Brechin, having seen and con- 
sidered the ananimous election of Mr William 
Dunbar, parson of Cruden, to be bishop of Moray 
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and Ross by the presbytery thereof, did conse- 
erate the said elect; at the same time consecrating 
Mr R Keith, a presbyter In Edinburgh, who was 
not elected to any particular charge; yet in his 
diploma he was consecrated as coadjutor to tlie 
bishop of Edinburgh, because of his old age and 
infirmities This wasa woful seene The episco- 
pal church in Scotland was miserably rent, it be- 
ing in the power of those opponents to consecrate 
an equal or greater number of bishops at large, in 
order to overwhelm tlic other, by which means 
there should be no end of consecrating, nor ol 
that dismal schism of bishops at large, each party 
being in capacity to consecrate as many bishops 
as they shall think fit” Soon after, Bishop Keith 
was iutiusted with the superintendence of Caith 
ness, Orkney, and the Isles In 1783, on a va 
cancy occurrig, the clergy of the episcopal church: 
fn Fife elected lum to be ther diocesan, and he 
assumed the administration of that district In 
1738 he got into a dixpute with Fairbalin, bishop 
of Edinburgh, relative to the ordination of a Mr 
Spens belonging to lis diocese, who, after having 
first applied to Bishop Keith, his own immediate 
superior, in consequence of some delay, was on 
his application to the bishop of Edinbwgh, ad- 
mitted by lum into deacon’s ondera = Bishop 
Keith, in consequence, rifused to institute Mr 
Spens to the chapel of Wemyas, im the diocese of 
Fife, til! he had made a proper acknowledgment 
of his irregularity We also sent an energetic 
protest to the bishop and clergy of Edinburgh 
At an episcopal synod, held on the 11th July, he 
acted as clerk, and was directed by them to make 
a register of the consccrations of all the bishops 
of the Scottish church since the year 1688, “ lest 
tho documents of the cpiscopal succession might 
perish ,” which resolution of the synod may per- 
haps have suggested his well-known ‘ Historical 
Catalogue of the Scottish bishops down to the 
year 1688,’ first published in 1755 

In August 1743 Bishop Keith resigned the su- 
perintendence of the diocese of Fife, continuing 
atill to perform the fanctions of bishop in Caith- 
ness and Orkney On the denth of Bishop Fair- 
bairn in 1759, it was supposed that the clergy of 
Edinburgh intended to have elected him his suc- 
orssor, bat In a letter to Mr Anchileck. one of 





their number, referred to in Bishop Russcil’s Life 
of Bishop Keith, the latter formally declared that 
he never solicited the clergy in any shape to elect 
him, but on the contrary had declined the ap- 
pointmevt when it was actually offered to him 
At an episcopal synod held on the 20th August 
1748, he was clected primus, as successor to 
Bishop Rattray of Dunkeld There had not been 
a bishop of Edinburgh since 1739, and the clergy 
of that diocese presented several addresses to the 
bishops on this and other subjects in dispute be- 
tween them, relative to the limits of episcop=l 
Jurisdiction and the privileges of the presbyters 
To these no answer was returned till Bishop 
Keith, as primus, on January 25th, 1745, seut 
them a letter of remonstrance calculated to allay 
the discontented spirit that had arisen amonyst 
them ‘They had even entered ito a correspon 
dence with Mr George Smith, one of the non- 
juring bishops of England, to consecrate one of 
the Edinburgh clergy as bishop of that diocese, 
which gave rise to a letter of expostulation from 
Bishop Keith to him, dated May 22d, 1744 He 
also drew up 4% declaration against the insidious 
conduct of Smith, which was signed by himself 
and four other of the Scots bishops 

Justly proud of lus descent from the Marischal 
family, he was, In the year 1750, led into a dispute 
with Mr Keith, younger, of Ravelstone, relative 
to the propinquity of his family to that noble hone, 
and in consequence drew up and published a short 
genenlogical statement, under the title of a * Vin- 
dication of Mr Robert Keith, and of his young 
grand nephew Al xander Keith, from the un- 
friendly representntion of Mr Alexander Keith, 
jun , of Ravelston,' clearly proving the correctness 
of his claim to that honourable position. Bishop 
Russell states, on the authority of Sir Alexander 
Kelth of Ravelatone, knight marischal, who died 
in 1882, (see page 588 of this volume,) that the 
auperior claims of the bishop in behalf of his 
nephew were unquestionably well founded, and 
that so long as the Uras branch of the Pitten- 
dram Keiths existed In the male line, the Kelths 
of Ravelstone were not entitled to the honour 
which they so groundieasly claimed of being the re- 
presentatives of the family of the Earls Marischal. 
Tu the ‘ Vindication’ referred to, the bis! op aiso 
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showed that ho waa related by marriage to the ducal 
houses of Douglas and Hamilton, as well as to the 
Buraets and Arbuthnotts. 

About 1753, he removed from the Canongato 
of Edinburgh, his usual place of residence, to the 
villa of Bonnyhaugh, on the Water of Leith, 
which belonged to himeelf, and afterwards de- 
ecended. to his daughter and granddaughter, by 
Inheritance. He died thero on 20th January, 
17857, in the 76th year of his age, having been 
confined to bed only oneday In the month of 
March previous to his death, writing to Marshal 
Keith, he says ‘I am just now drinking ina 
giass of claret all health and happiness to your 
excellency, and all your councctions, whom may 
God long preserve I am entered apon the acv- 
enty-sixth year of my age, and am obliged to use 
the hand of another in writing, but I thank God 
T keep health surprisingly well for my age, though 
T am much failed in my feet” He was buried in 
the Canongate churchyard, where a plain, upright, 
square headstone, surmounted by an urn, was af- 
terwards erected, with the simple inscription of 
“Bishop Keith ” 

In 1719 the bishop married Isobel Camcron, 
daughter of the Rev Jolin Cameron, and had a 
son, who dicd young, and a daughtci, Katherine, 
marricd in 1752 to Mr Stewart Carmichael, mer- 
chant in Edinburgh With a son, who died in 
early life, Mra Carmichael had a daughter, named 
Stewartina Catherina, who m 1775 manied Wil- 
ham Douglas, Esq , merchant, Leith, and left three 
sons, William (who died at Buenos Ayres in 1842, 
unmarried), Stewart, and Archibald, and four 
daughters The direct representation of the bish- 
op’s family, therefore, rests with the descendants 
of the late Stewart Douglas, Esq , merchaut, Glas- 
gow, who left five sons, William, John, Stewart, 
Archibald, and Charles, tho cldest of whom, W1l- 
ham Douglas, Esq of Liverpool, (having an only 
son, Stewart,) is the great-great-graudson of the 
bishop, and likewise nearest of kin, through his 
grandmother, to Col Robert Keith, 8d regiment 
Foot Guards, up to his death in 1780, acknowledged 
as the ncarest male representative of George, 10th 
Earl Marischas, wlio died in 1778. 

Bishop Keith's works arc. 


The History of the Affaira of the Church and State of 
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of King James V. to the Retreat of Queen Mary into Eng- 
land, anno 1668. Edin. 1784, fol. <A few sheets of a second 
volume were left in MS. 

Catalogue of the Bishops of the screral Sees within the 
Kingdom of Scotland down to. the year 1688; together with 
other things necessary to the better knowledge of the Eoole- 
sinstioal State of the Kingdom in former times. Also, an 
Account of the first Planting of Christianity in Scotland, and 
the State of that Oburch in the earlier ages. Edin 1755, 
4to. This, the most popular and useful of Bishop Keith's 
works, was dedicated to his illustnous kineman, Marshal 
Kerth The account of the Culdees was written by Walter 
Goodall of the Advocates’ Labrary New edition, under the 
title of Historical Catalogue of the Scuttish Bishops down to 
the year 1688. By Robort Keith Also, an Account of all 
the Religions Houses that were in Scotland at the time of the 
Reformation By John Spottiswoodo, Esq and 
continued to the present time, with a Life of the author By 
the Rev M Ruanell, LL.D Edin 1824, 8vo. 

Vindication of Mr Robert Keith, and of his young Grand- 
nephew, Alexander Keith, to the honour of a lineal descent 
from the noble house of tho Earls Marmschal, in answer to 
The unfnendly Representation of Mr Alexander Keith, jun 
of Ravelston, Edin 1750 8vo. 

Dr Bussoll says There 1s reason to believe that Bishop 
Keith published, about 1748, some ‘Select Pieces of Thomas 
& Kemps,’ translated intu English In his Preface to the 
mecond volume of theso Pieves, he introduced some addresses 
to the Virgin Mary, for which he thought it necessary to 
enter into some explanation with lus moro scrupulous bre- 
thren 

Among his posthumous MSS. thore was found a Treatise 
on Mystical Divinity, in the form of Ictters addressed to a 
lady , also, a Scheme of Religion denved solely from the 
Sonptures, intended, it was thought, for the use of his own 
family 





Kei 118, Earl of, a title in the pecrage af Scotland, (claim- 
ed in 1829, from fulure of other hors, hy the carl of Mar,) 
conferred in 1619, on Sir Thomas Erskine of Gogar, first 
Viscount Fenton, eldest surviving son of the Hon Sir Alexan- 
der Erskine of Gogar, fourth son of the fourth Lord Erskine 
Sir Alexander, the father, was born about 1521 On the 
death of his brother, the regent, in 1572, the lords of tho se- 
cret council, by the admonition of the estates of parliament, 
gave to him the charge of the education of the young king, 
James VI , George Buchanan, David Lrekine, commendator 
of Dryburgh, Adam I rekine, commendator of Cambusken- 
neth, and Pcter Young, actmg as his preceptors. He was 
also governor of the castle of Stirhng, the residence of King 
Jaines dunng lis minonty In the beginning of 1578, he 
favoured the party wluch opposed the regent Morton, and at 
the instigation of that nobleman, tlie carl of Mar, in Apmil of 
that year, seized upon the castle of Sturling, turned hws uncle 
out of that fortress, and became master of the king's person 
Sir Alexander's cldest non, Alexander Frakine, died during 
the mege One account states that he was killed, according 
tw another he diod of grief for the indignity done to his fa- 
ther, in depriving him of the government of Stirling castle, 

The samo year, Sir Alexander was appointed governor of 
the castle of Edinburgh, aworn a privy councillor, and 19 
1580 he became vice-chamberiain of Scotland. He died be- 
fore 1595 Elis portrait is in Pinkerton's Gallery of Scottish 
Portraits, from an original painting in possession of Erskine 
of Alva. He was twice married, but had issue only by his 
first wife, Margaret, only se ec of the fourth Lord Home, 
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thres sous end three deugbters. His third son, Bir George 
of Tonertell, was a lord of session from 15th March 

1617 till bis death in 1646. 

@ie Thomes Exskine, the second but eldest 


; 


favour. In 1585 the king appointed him one of the gentle- 
men of his bedchamber. He was one of the king’s retinue at 
Gowrle house, Perth, on 5th August, 1600, during the enact- 
ment of what is called the Gowrie conspiracy, and as James 
passed from the dining-room through the hall where his at- 
tendants were, he desired Sir Thomas Erskine to follow him 
After Alexander Ruthven had been stabbed by Sir John 
Rameay, and thrown down the stairs by the king, his body 
was found by Erskine, Herries, and others, who speedily de- 
spatched him. With Herries and Ramsay he attempted to 
prevent the entrance of Gowrie and his armed servants into 
the apartment where the king was, and in the scuffle that 
ensued he was wounded in the hand For his conduct on 
this cocasion, he received the third part of the lordslup of 
Dirleton, belonging to Gowrie, by charter dated 15th Novem- 
ber, 1600 In the following July he accompanied the duke 
of Lennox (son of Esme d’Aubigny, cousin of the king’s fa- 
ther, Lord Darnley) in his embassy to France. 

On King James’ accession to the English throne in 1608, 
Sir Thomas Erskine was one of those whom he selected to 
attend him to London The same year he was appointed 
captain of the yeomen of the guard, in the room of Sir Wal- 
ter Ralmgh Three years afterwards he was, by patent, 
Gated 18th May, 1606, created Viscount Fenton in the Scots 
peerage, (being the first person raised to that degree of no- 
bility in Sootland,) to nm and the heirs male of bis body, 
whom failing, to Ins heirs male whatsoever Besides other 
lands conferred on him at vanous times, he had charters 
of the barony of Kellie, in Fifeshire, 18th July 1613, and 
of that of Fentontower and Dirleton, united mto the lordship 
of Fenton, 8th July 1618. The following year he was cre- 
ated earl of Kellie, in the Scots peerage, by patent dated 
12th March 1619, to him and his heirs male, bearing the 
name of Erskine. Subsequently he was invested with the 
order of the Garter He died at London, 12th Juno 1689, 
in his 78d year With a daugiter, he had one son, Alexan- 
der, Viscount Fenton, who predeceased him in February 
1688, leaving, by his wife, Lady Anne Seton, eldest daugh- 
ter of the first earl of Dunfermline, high chamberlain of 
Scotland, Thomas, second earl of Kellie, Alexander, third 
earl; Sir Charles Erskine of Cambo in Fife, baronet, the 
founder of that branch of the family, of whom immediately, 
another son, and three danghitera. 

The third son, Sir Charles Erskine, just mentioned, joined 
the royalists under Middleton in 1654, and was taken pris- 
oner in the Braes of Angus, in November of that year In- 
stalled lord lyon king at arms, 25th September 1665, he was 
crowned by the earl of Rothes, his majesty’s commissioner, 
and, on 20th August 1666, was created a baronet of Nova 


~ Scotia, by Charles II Two years afterwards, he purchased, 


from Sir Thomas Morton, the estate of Cambo, parish of 
Kingsbarns, Fife, which originally belonged to the Camboes 
of that ilk. His only son, Sir Alexander Erskine of Cambo, 
second baronet, received the appointment of lord lyon, on his 
father’s death in 1677, and was crowned king af arms at 
Holyreod- house, in presence of James, duke of Albany and 
York, his majeaty's high commissioner, 27th July 1681 He 
was appointed jount-keeper of the mgnet in 1711, and chosen 


M.P. fer the county of Fil, af the general cisctien ke 
1718. In Angust 1715, when the earl of Mar landed on Gs 
Fife const, to rains the clans for the Pretender, Sir Alexen- 
der Erskine joined him at Crail, with other friends of the 
Jacobite interest; and be was one of the persons summoned 
by the lord-advocate to appear at Edinburgh within a speri- 
fied period, under the pain of a year’s imprisonment and 
other penalties, to give bail for their allegiance to the gov- 
ernment. He complied with the summons on the 17th Bep- 
tember, and was committed prisoner to the castle of Edin- 
burgh, but on the suppression of the rebellion he was released 
from custody, and died in 1785. He had six sons, three of 
whom, named Charles, John, and William, who all died un- 
married, inherited the title and estate. The 
fourth son, David, predeceased his immediate elder brother, 
Sir William, the fifth baronet, leaving six sons. The eldest, 
Sir Charles, succeeded as sixth baronet in 1780 Thomas, 
the fifth son, became ninth earl of Kellie, and Methven, the 
youngest son, tenth earl. Sir Charles’ eldest son, Sir Wil- 
liam, succeeded as seventh baronet, and dying unmarried, his 
brother Sir Charlies became exghth baronet, and subsequently 
eighth earl of Kellie. 

Colin, the mzth and youngest son of Sir Alexander Er- 
skine, lord lyon, went, when very young, to Rome to study 
painting, and marrying there a lady of distinction, he settled 
in that city, and had a son, Charles Erakime, born at Rome, 
18th February, 1753, who was much patronsed by Prince 
Charles Stuart. Admitted on the foundation of the Scots 
college at Rome, he studied the canon law under the first 
lawyers in Europe, and by Pope Pius VI was appomted to 
the office of Promotore della fide, commonly called the Avo- 
cato di Diavolo, it being the province of that officer to dis- 
pute the claims of the saints to canonization. In 1792 he 
was sent to England by the Pope, but though not recognised 
by the government in a public capacity, he was presented at 
court as a private gentleman In 1801 he was raised to the 
rank of cardinal deacon, and when the Pope (Pius VII ) and 
hus college were driven from Rome by the French in 1809, 
Cardinal Erskine went, like the others, to Paris, where he 
was compelled to remde till his death, on 19th March 1811 
As he had been depnved of all his revenues, he was gener- 
ously allowed by George III, a pension of £200 per annum. 

To return to the earls of Kellie. Thomas, the second earl, 
succeeded his grandfather in 1689, and died, unmarried, 8d 
February 1643. 

His brother, Alexander, succeeded as third earl. He waa 
a staunch royalist, and colonel of foot for the counties of Fife 
and Kinross, in the ‘Engagement,’ for the rescue of Obaries 
I in 1648. Indeed, his loyalty was so conspicnous that a 
patent was inade out, creating him an English baron, but 
before it could pass the great seal the king was decapitated. 
Immediately after that event he waited on Charies II. at the 
Hague, and returned to Scotland on 12th June 1649, with 
the commuseioners who had been sent by the Scots estates to 
the king in the previous month ef March. He was with the 
army which marched with Charles, on his invasion of Eug- 
land in 1651, and having been taken prisoner after the bat- 
tle of Worcester, was sent to the Tower of London. 
soon allowed to retire to the Continent, he was excepted out 
of Cromwell's act of grace and pardon in 1654, and deprived 
of great part of his extensive estates. After the restoration, 
he returned to Scotland, and died in May 1677 He married, 
first, Mary, daughter of Colonel Kilpetrick, governor of Bow- 
le-Duc in Holland, and by ber had oné daughter, Lady Anne, 
who oecame the wife of her cousin, Sir Alexander Erskine, 
second baronet, of Cambo, lord lyon king at arms. By 2 
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friee-shire, he had, with a daughter, an only sen, Alexander, 

earl, who died Sth March, 1710. The latter married 
Lindsay, eldest daughter of the third earl of Bal- 
a sen, Alexander, fifth earl of Kellie, and a 


widow: tegk, for a second husband, James, Viscount 
Kingston, attainted after the rebellion of 1715. 

Alexander, fifth earl, had very nearly lost his title and 
estates by joining Prince Charies at Edinburgh, after the 
battle of Preston, in 1745. Included in the act of attainder 
the following year, be surrendered himself to the lord- 
at Edinburgh, 11th July 1746, and was com- 
mitted prisoner to the castle of Edinburgh. After having 
been detained there three years and a month, on &th August 
1749, he presented a petition to the Ingh court of justaciary, 
praying to be brought to trial within mxty days, or to be set 
at Hherty, a process which in Snotland us called “running a 
prisoner's letters.” He was accordingly liberated on the 11th 
October He appears to have been a person of rather weak 
intellect. It us related of him that one morning during lis 
confinement, he entered the room of his fellow-prisoners, with 
a list in his hand of the persons whom the government had 
resolved not to bring to tnal, for their concern in the rebel- 


& 
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with that of a Mr William Fidler, who had been an auditor 
in the Scothsh Exchequer ‘Oh! 1 it not a wise govorn- 
ment,” exclaimed the earl, ‘to begun wi' a fale, and end wy’ 
a fiddler?” He died at Kellie, 8d April, 1756. I'wice mar- 
ried, by his second wife, Janet, daughter of Dr Archibald 
Piteairne, the celebrated Jacobite phymcan, poet, and wit, 
with three daughters, he had three sons, Thomas Alexander, 
sixth earl, called the musical earl of Kellie, a memoir of whom 
is given at page 181 of this volume, [this earl found himself 
under the necesmty of selling the estate which gave hiin hin 
highest title, but to gratrfy some of hus relations he reserved 
Kellie castle and a few enclosed fields about it,] Archibald, 
seventh earl; and the Hon. Andrew Erskine, a minor poet, 
born about 1789 Having entered the army, he held a lieu- 
tenant's commisnon in the 71st regiment of foot as early as 
1759 On its reduction in 1768, he exchanged from half pay 
into the 24th regiment of foot, then quartered at Gibraltar 
He had previously carried on a kind of literary correspon- 
dence, in verse as well as prose, with Mr James Boswell of 
Auchinleck, the friend and biographer of Johnson, which was 
published by Boswell at London, in 1768, in one volume 8vo. 
Mr Erskine was the author of the song beginning “ How 
eweet this lone vale.” He was a principal contributor to 
Donaldson's collection of ‘ Onginal Poems, by Scots Gentle- 
men,’ published at Edinburgh, in 1760 and 1762, in two 
volames 12mo. His ‘Town Eclogues,’ and other poems, ap- 
peared in 1778. Like lus brother, Lord Kellic, he was re- 
markable for his social feelings and witty conversation He 
died suddenly in the neighbourhood of Edinburgh about the 
ond of September 1798. 

The daughters were, Lady Elizabeth, who marned, first, 
the eminent , Walter Macfarlane, of Macfarlane, 
and after his death, the fourth Lord Colville of Culross, 
Lady Jane, and Lady Janet, wife of Sir Robert Anstruther 
of Balcackie, baronet, and mother of the gallant brigadier- 
general, Robert Anstruther, who fell a sacrifice to his unwea- 
ried exertions in bringing up the rear of the British army 
ander Sir John Moore, in the disastrous retreat to Corunna 
im January 1809 

Archibald, seventh earl, born at Kellie castle, 22d April 


KEMP. 


1786, entered the artay when very young, and wae majer of 
the 11th regiment. of foot on his acosssion to the title, en the 
in 1781. In the following year he was 


vice, he was so well entitled. At the general election in 
1780, he was chosen one of the sixteen Scots representative 
peers. To his unwearied exertions it was cluefly owing that, 
in 1792, the restraints which, by the acts of 1746 and 1748, 
had been imposed on the Scots episcopallans, were removed 
by act of parliament. He also need his utmost efforts to pro- 
cure a modification of the penal laws affecting the Scots Ro- 
man Oatholios, for which he received various medals, letters, 
and other testimoniais of gratitude from the pope and other 
Ttahan ecclemastics of high rank He died at Kellie, 8th 
May 1797, in his 62d year As he was unmarried, the ttle 
devolved on Sir Charles Erskine of Oambo, seventh baronet 
of Nova Scotia of that family, as above mentioned. 

Oharies, eighth earl of Kellie, was a captain in the Fife- 
shire light dragoons, and died at Folkestone in Kent, 26th 
October 1780, unmarried, aged 85 The titles then devolved 
on his uncle, Thomaa, ninth earl, born about 1745, and ap- 
pointed in 1775, British cunsul at Gottenburgh, Marstrand, 
and other ports on the western coast of Sweden. He was 
clectéd one of the sixteen Scots representative peers, 14th 
November 1804, on a vacancy, and rechosen at the general 
clection in 1807 The following year he was invested with 
the insignia of a knight commander of the royal Swedish or- 
der of Vasa. Dying without iene, he was sucoceded by his 
brother, Methven, tenth earl of Kellie, upon whose death in 
1829, without issue, the fifteenth earl of Mar, as heir-male 
general, claimed the earldom of Kelhe, with the minor hon- 
ours of Fenton and Dirleton, and his nght was allowed by 
the House of Lords. (See Man, earl of ) 





Kew, a surname derived from the Saxon hemp, or cempa, 
a soldier or warrior, especially one who engaged in single 
combat, also the combat itself, hence the Swedish name 
Kempenfelt (battle-field), the well-known name of the Brit- 
ish admiral who was lost in the Royal George at Spithead in 
1782, henoe, also, the English camp, and the Spanish Cam- 
peador Through the French, we have the words champwon 
and campaign, from the same root In some parts of Scot- 
land the striving of reapers in the harvest ficld is stul called 
kempmg in the ballad of ‘King Estmore’ in Percy's Re- 
liques, the words hempes and kemperye-men occur for soldiers 
or men-at-arms: 


‘ [hey had not ndden scant a myle 
A myle forthe of the towne, 
But in did come the kynge of Spayne, 
With kempes many a one. 


Up then rose the kemperye-men, 
And loud they ‘gan to crye, 

Ah! traytors, you have slayne our kynge, 
And therefore you shall die.” 


KEMP, Georex Merxix, a self-taught archi- 
tect, the designer of Scott’s monument at Edinburgh, 
was the son of a shepherd on the property of Mr. 
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Bréwa of Newhall, on the southern slope of the 
Peutland hills, which are partly In Peebles-shire, 
but chiefly in Mid Lothian. He was born about 
the beginning of the present century, avd his love 
for architecture was first developed by the follow- 
Ing circumstance In his tenth year, he was sent 
a message by Mr Brown to Roslin, about six 
miles from his birthplace, and the romantic castle 
and elegant chapel of that secluded village struck 
him with wonder, admiration, and delight After 
receiving but a common education, hc was appren- 
ticed to a joiner at the Red Scaur Head, near 
Eddlestone, Pecbles-shire, and afterwards was 
employed as a journcyman with a millwright at 
Galashiels He used to relate that, on first going 
to the latter place, as he was wearily pursuing his 
way on foot along the banks of the Tweed, a car- 
riage came up behind him near Elibank tower, 
and drew up on the road beside him, when he 
Observed that thero was one gentleman inside 
The coachman, acting no doubt by the ordors of 
the latter, asked him if he bad far to go, and on 
learning that he was on his way to Galashiels, he 
dosired him to jump up beside him, as the car- 
riage was going thither The gentleman inside 
the carriage proved to be Sir Walter Scott, with 
whose name his own was afterwards brought into 
anch remarkable association 

While residing at Galashicls he had frequent 
opportunities of inspecting the ruined abbeys of 
Melrose and Jedburgh Subsequently he went to 
England, and worked thero as a joiner for several 
years, never losing an opnortunity of secing any 
remains of Gothic architecture The writer of a 
short aketch of his life in Chambers’ Journal (for 
April 21, 1888), to which we are chicfly indebted 
for thesc details, says that on one occasion, when 
settled eomewlicre in Lancashire, lio walked fifty 
miles to York, spent a weck In cxamining thie 
famed minster of that city, and roturned, as he 
went, on foot He afterwards removed to Glas- 
gow, where he worked for four years, and speut 
rouch of his leisure in Inspecting its fine old cathe- 
dral A fow years afterwards ho executed, at his 
own expense, a model design for ite restoration, 
which was placed in the Musoum at Glasgow A 


with appropriate letterpress, at the expense of Mr. 
Archibald Maclellan, coachbuilder, of Glasgow, 
who died in 1858, and who was remarkable for his 
taste In architecture, though not professionally 
connected with the art With the view of seeing 
fresh specimens of architecture he went again to 
England, and amongst other structures, visited 
the cathedral of Canterbury 

Having formed the design of travelling on the 
continent, for the purpose of examining the most 
celebrated Gothic erections in different countries; 
working at his trado, like the German craftsmen, 
as he went along, for his support, in 1824 he pro- 
ceeded to Boulogne, and thence went, by Abbe- 
ville and Beauvais, to Paris, spending a few weeks 
in each place His skill in mill-machinery, and 
the anxiety of the Fronch to obtain English work- 
men in that peculiar department, secured him em- 
ployment wherever he went He began now, for 
the first tlme, to use the pencil, though he had 
never taken avy lessons in drawing, but his en- 
thusiasm overcame all difficultics, and he improved 
rapidly as he proceeded in his delincations. 

After about a year’s sojourn in France, he was 
recalled to Scotland, by intelligence of the com- 
mercial embarrassments of a near relative He 
subsequently cndcavoured to begin business for 
himself as a joiner in Edinburgh, but the cffort 
not succecding, he resolved to relinquish the busi- 
ness altogether, and support himself by architec- 
tural drawing He had, in the meantime, studied 
drawing and perspective regularly and systemati- 
cally, and about the year 1890 he proceeded to 
Melrose, and took three elaborate views, from va- 
rious points, of its magnificent abbey, the archi- 
tecture of which is the richest Gothic. These 
wore purchased at a liberal price by Mr Thomas 
Hamilton, architect Ile was noxt employed by 
Mr Burn, another eminent arclutoct of Edinburgh, | 
to execute a model, upon a pretty large scale, of 
a splendid palace which he had designed for the 
duke of Buccleuch This occupied him about two 
years, and when completed, it was placed In the 
vestibule of the dake's palace at Dalkelth. An 
engraver of Edinburgh, named Johnston, who had 
projected a work on Scottish Cathedral antiqui- 


set of drawings, completed by him, were litho- | ties, afterwards employed him to take some of the 


graphed and privately circulated in a volume, | requisite drawings of ground-plans, elevations, 




























and detalis, a task in whith he engaged with the 
utmost enthusiasm 

In 1888 premiums were offered for the best de- 
sign for a monument at Edinburgh to Sir Walter 
Scott, and Kemp, at that tlme engaged in taking 
drawings and plane of the abbey of Kilwinning lu 
Ayrshire, fas induced to become a compotitor, 
attaching to his design the assumed name of ‘ John 
Morvo,’ adopted from an ancient inscription on 
Melrose Abbcy, apparently over the builder's 
tomb 


« John Morvo sometime callit was I, 
Su Parysee born certainlie, 
And had in kepyng a! mason werk 
Santandroysa, yo hie kirk 
OF Glasgow, Melros, and Paslay, , 
Of Niddisdall, and of Galway " 


Out of fifty-four designs received by the commit- 
tee, Kemp’s was one of three most approved of, 
to each of which a prizo of fifty guinens was 
awarded, The committee subsequently advertised 
for additional competing designs, and Mr Kemp 
having contributed a much improved edition of 
his first drawing, it was accordingly adopted by 
the committee The fuundation-stone of the montu- 
ment was laid 15th Augnat 1840 Tilus picturesque 
structure, which stands in Princes Strect, Edin- 
bargh, Is in the form of an open cross or spire 180) 
fect in height, of beantifal proportions, in strict 
conformity with the purity In tnsto and style of 
Melrose Abbey, from which it 18, in ita details, de- 
rived Under the lower groined arch, in an open 
chamber, a sitting statue by Steell of Sir Walter 
Scott, In his plaid, with ns dog Maida crouched 
beside him, In grey Carrara marble, is enshrined 

Kemp's name, till then obscure, at once became 
extensively known, and he was rapidly rising into 
employment as ap architect when he was suddenly 
deprived of life, before his great work, the Scott 
monument, was half finished On the evening of 
Wednesday the 6th of March, 1844, ho had pro- 
ceeded along the Union canal, to meet some boats 
on their way with stones from the quarry for the 
monument, when, missing his footing in the dark- 
news of the night, he fell into the canal, and was 
drowned. His body was not found till the fol- 
jewing Monday. He was buried, on the 22d of 
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the same month, in the West church burying- 
ground, Edinburgh, and his funeral was attended 
from his house at Morningside, by a very numer- 
ons and respectable portion of his fellow-citizens, 
including the magistracy of the city, several mem- 
bers of the presbytery of Edinburgh, the Celtic 
lodge of freemasons, and mauy of the members of 
the Scott monument committee Upwards of a 
thousand gentlemen were present at his grave. 
Ife left a widow and four children, the eldest a 
boy of ten years of ngo 

In his deportment Mr Kemp was shy and an- 
obtrusive, bnt among his personal friends be dis- 
played a rich flow of conversation In the ancient 
poetry of Scotland he was deeply versant, and 
occasionally wrote verses himself, which wore 
said to evince considerable merit 

The Scott monument was not completed till 
after his death It cost £15,650, and combines 
the beauties of the most adinired specimens of the 
great crosses of the middle ages In the niches 
are sandstone statues of some of the moro promi- 
nent personages in the works of tho great novelist 
in honour of whose memory it has been erccted 
The four principal arches supporting the contral 
tower resemble those of the transept of a Gothic 
cathedral, and the lowest arches in the diagonal 
abutments aro copied from the narrow north alsle 
of Melrose abbey The statue of Scott, fully ap- 
precinble for its beauty as a work of art, and for 
ita correctly imaginal representation of Sir Wal- 
ter, 18 canopicd by a grove roof, copied from 
the compartment, still entire, of the roof of Mel- 
rose choir In many of the details, cnpitals of 
pillars, canopies of inches, mouldings, and pin- 
nacles, the celebiated abbey, so much frequent- 
ed and so enthusiastically admired by Walter 
in Ins lounges around Abbotsford, have been 
freely followed as 2 model Of all tho numer- 
ous “monuments of fame” which Ediuburgh 
contains, none is so highly ornamental or so 
appropriate to the city ns this lofty and superb 
structtire 

KEMP, KexnrTH TREASURER, af expert 
practical chemist, was born in Edinburgh 7th 
April 1805 His father was a respectable clothier 
in that city, ard he was named after bis mother, 
whose family name was Treasurer He early 











directed his attention to the study of chemistry, 
in the practical departments of which he proved 
himself an original and daring investigator. He 
became a lecturer on practical chemistry first in 
Surgeon's Square, and afterwards in the university 
of Edinburgh, and in experiments on the theory 
of combustion and the liquefaction of the gases, 
he was eminently successful Of these interesat- 
ing preparations be made a brilliant display be- 
fore the British association at its meetings in 
Edinbargh in 1836 He was the first chemist 
who, In this country, succeeded in solidifying car- 
bonic acid gas In his enthusiasm and firm faith 
iu the yet undiscovered facts of chemical science, 
he was accustomed to sct forth to his students 
that they might yet see him perambulating the 
strects of his native city, with a stick of hydrogen 
gas in his hand; In other words, that he would 
solidify the lightest gas in nature This, how- 
ever, he did not live to accomplish 

Electricity and magnetism, in all their forms 
and combinations, constituted a favourite portion 
of his studies, and to him galvanic electricity is 
indebted for the Introduction of the amalga- 
mated sinc plates Into galvanic batteries, an 
Improvement by which the agency of that pow- 
erful fluid can be modified and sustained almost 
at pleasure, a discovery so important as to call 
forth the following testimony from Mr Alfred 
Smee, the well-known electrician ‘‘ Let us never 
forget to whom we owe this discovery, which of 
Itself enables galvanic batteries to be used in the 
arts. Ages to come will, perhaps, have to thank 
the inventor, whom we are too apt to forget, yet, 
atill the obligation from the public to Mr Kemp 
is the same.” He was also the discoverer of sev- 
eral new chemical compounds, the details of which 
were published in Jameson's New Philosophical 
Journal and other scientific periodicals of the time. 
Energetic in the pursult of his favourite studies, 
and acute, toan unusual degree, in his perception 
of the principles of science, he gave an impetus to 
chemical research in his native country, to which 
the great advancement then and after made in it, 
may be chiefly ascribed. 

Mr. Kemp died of am aneuriem, on 28th No- 
vember 1842, aged only 96, and was buried in the 
new Greyfriars churobyard, Edinburgh, where a 


tablet was erected to his memory. Hoe was pac: 
ceeded in the lecture-room by his brother, Mr, 
Alexander Kemp, who was lecturer on practical 


chemistry in the university of Edinburgh, from that 
time till bis own death, which took place at Ed- 


inburgh, 80th April 1854, at the early age of 82, 
He, too, was distinguished by his extensive know- 
ledge of chemistry, by his improving and invent- 
ing chemical apparatus, as well as by a thorough 
acquaintance with mechanical philosophy. Ha 
contributed numerous papers to the scientific 
journals of the day, and was a member of the 
Royal Society of Edinburgh 


Kexaurr, Viscount of, a title in the peerage of Soot- 
land, conferred in 1688, on Sir John Gordon of Leckinvar, 
descended from William de Gordon, second son of Sir Adam 
Gordon of Gordon, ancestor of the dukes of Gordon (see 
page 817 of this volume). This William de Gordon, (charter 
by Randolph, earl of Moray, confirmed by Robert J., in 1815,) 
obtnined from his father the barony of Stitchell in Roxburgh- 
slure, as also the lands of Glenkens, in the northern district 
of the stewartry of Kirkcudbnght, comprehending Lochinvar, 
Kenmure, &c., which had previously belonged to the Baliols 
the Douglases, and the Maxwells of Caerlaverock. They 
were acquired by hie father from John de Maxwell in 1297. 
William Gordon appears to have been engaged against King 
David II , as a remission was granted May 9, 1854, by Wil- 
Ham, Lord Douglas, to William Gordon, and all his followers 
In Galloway, recmving them into the peace of the king 
He died about 1570 The eldest of bis four sons, Ro-~ 
ger de Gordon of Stitchell, as one of the hostages for Archi- 
bald earl of Douglas, superior of Galloway, in 1408 got letters 
of safe-conduct to go into England for that purpose. He had 
two sona, Roger de Gordon, who died about 1442, and Adam 
Gordon of Holm, ancestor of the Gordons of Craig. 

Roger's son, William de Gordon, designed of Stitchell and 
of the family who settled in Galloway, 
this period the family gradually ac- 
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His eldest con, Sir James Gordon of Leclunver, had the 











. KENMURE, 509 SIXTH VISCOUNT. 
eppeintmant of king's chamberiein for the lordship of Gal- “© Kenmure's on and awa, Willie, 
Jowny, fot five years, by writ, dated 10th March 1528, and O Kenmare's on and awa, 
by another writ, dated 18th Avril 1587 he was constituted And Kenmure's lord's the bravest lord, 
qovernor of the town and castie of Dumbarton, and chamber- That ever Galloway saw ” 
lain of 


to accompany ; King James V on his matrimonial 
to France. He fell at the battle of Pinkie, 10th September, 
1547. 

His eldest son, Sir John Gordon of Lochinvar, was mn 1555 
appointed justiclary of the lordship of Galloway He was a 
stenily adherent of Queen Mary, and incurred considerable 
danger in her cause. In 1567, however, be signed the bond 
of association in support of the young king, James VI. He 
had several sons, and his two grandaons by his fourth eon, 
became third and fourth viscounts of Kenmure. The cldest 
gon, Sir Robert Gordon of Lochinvar, is deacribed as having 
been one of the strongest and most active men of his time. 
As a border chieftain he distinguished himself both against 
the Engtish and the men of Annandale, who, when the for- 
mer drove away their cattle, were in the habit of supplying 
thelr losses by plundering, in their turn, their neighbours en 
Galloway Having gone to court, he was appointed one of 
the gentlemen of the king’s bedohamber At a tournament 
proclaimed by his majesty, Sir Robert Gordon was one of the 
three successful champions, to whom prizes were deliverod 
by the Elizabeth, afterwards the unfortunate queen 
of Bohemia. He died in November 1628, leaving two sons 
and two daughters. 

The elder son, Sur Jobn Gordon of Lochinvar, when Charles 
{ conferred honours and titles on many of his principal Scut- 
tish subjects, to grace his coronation at Edinburgh, im 1638, 
was on &th May that year created viscount of Kenmure and 
Lord Lochinvar, by patent, to him and his heirs male what- 
soever, bearing the name and arms of Gordon. Of this no- 
bleman a memoir is given at p. 888 of this volume. Among 
other favours conferred upon him by that monarch was the 
charter, dated 15th January 1629, of a royal burgh, after- 
wards called New Galloway, within Inmits on hus estate, where 
no houses had then been erected. He 1s celebrated for his in- 

with the famous presbyterian ministers John Welch 
and Samuel Rutherford, and for the tone of deep piety which 
marked the clowng scenes of his life. His only son, John, 
second viscount of Kenmure, dying under ago and unmarried, 
in Aagust 1689, was sucoseded by his coumn, John, son of 
James Gordon of Barnorosh and Buitle, fourth son of Sir 
John Gordon of Lochinvar, justaciary of Galloway 

John, third viscount, also died unmarned, in October 1648, 
aged 28, and was succeeded by his brother, Robert, fourth 
viesount, born in November 1622. He suffered many hard- 
ships on acoount of lus attachment to the king's cause, and 
was excepted out of Cromwell's act of grace and pardon in 
1064. At the Resturation he went to court, and marned a 
lady there in 1661 The same year he returned to Scotland, 
and died at Greenlaw, without issue, m 1068, when the title 
develved on the heir male, Alexander Gordon of Pennygame, 
feurth in descent from William Gordon of Pennygame, second 
son of Sir James Gordon of Lochinvar, the ninth of that 


Alexander, fifth viscount of Kenmure, visited the abdi- 
ented monarch, James VIL, at St. Germains, but was not 
weil treated there. He died in August 1698. Hus only son, 
WilBam, sixth viscount, took an active part in the rebellion 
of 1715, and was the hero of the stirring ballad beginning, 


He had received a commission from the earl of Maz to rales 
the Jacobites in the south of Scotland, and first appeared in 
arms, at the head of 150 horse, on the 11th October, at Mof- 
fat, where he proclaimed the chevalier as James VILL. Next 
day he proceeded to Lochmaben, where be also proclaimed 
the Pretender He advanced within two miles of Dumfries, 
bat being informed that great preparations were made to re- 
ceive him, he did not venture to eater the town, but for some 
days kept a body of rebel troops on Anusfield moor, ready 
for action, to the dismay of the loyal burgesses. He next 
marched to Ecolefechan, where he was joined by Sir Patrick 
Maxwell of Sprngkell, with fourteen horsemen, and thence 
to Langholm, and afterwards to Hawick, where he proclalm- 
ed the Chevalier n the 17th October he marched to Jed- 
burgh, and there also proclaimed him. He next intended to 
proceed to Kelao, fur the same purpose, but learning that 
that town was well protected, he crossed the border, and 
jomed the rebel army under Forster, in Northumberland. 
Returning with Forster’s forces and his own united, he took 
possession of Kelso, on the 22d October, and was joined 
there, the same afternoon, by a large party of Highlanders, 
under Brigadier Macintosh of Borlum Of these troops Lord 
Kenmure had the command while in Scotland, although, 
from his mild and gentle disposition and non military expe- 
rence, altogether unqualified for such a post. With the rebel 
forces he marched into kngiland, and was present at the bat- 
tle of Preston in Lancashire, on 18th November of the same 
year On the defeat of the rebels and their surrender at 
discretion, he was conveyed a pruoner to the Tower of Lun- 
don His trial for high treason took place before the House 
of Lords on 19th January 1716, when he pleaded guilty, and 
on 9th February, with the other rebel lords he received sen- 
tence of death, and Ins estates and titles were forfeited to the 
crown On the morning of the 24th February, he was be- 
headed on Yowerlill, after the earl of Derwentwater had 
nudergone the sane fate. He was attended on the scaffold 
hy several frends and two clergymen of the Church of Eng- 
land, of which church he was a member He displayed great 
firmness and resolution, and observed that he had so little 
thought of dying so soon that he had not provided a black 
suit, that he was sorry for this, as he might have died with 
more decency He expressed hus regret for pleading guilty to 
the charge of high treason, and prayed for ‘“‘ King James.” 
He presented the executioner with exght guineas, and on lay- 
ing hws head on the block, that functionary struck it off at 
two blows. Shortly after, a letter which he bad written to 
the Chevaler was published, wherein be expressed his hupe 
that the cause for which he died would flourish after his 
death, and maintained the title of ‘the person called the 
Pretender, whom he believed to be the true son of James the 
Second.” 

The widowed viscountess of Kenmure (Lady Mary Dal- 
sell, only mater of the mxth earl of Carnwath, also forfelted 
in 1716) was a lady of great spirit, and like her family, 
warmly attached to the house of Stuart. It is said that i 
was by her nnportunities that her husband was led to en- 
gage in the onterprise, and the tradition of the Glenkens still 
records that, on the ominous morning when he left Kenmire 
castle, his charger, till then remarkable for its docility, thries 
refused to allow him to mount. After his execution she 
hastened down to Scotland by herself, and reached Kenmure 
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qnatle in time to seonre the prinelpal papers of her busband. 
When the estates were exposed for sale, she, with the ‘assist- 
, ance of some friends, was enabled to purebase them, and 
being an excellent manager, by the time her eldest son, Ro- 
bert, came of age, she delivered them over to hi, unineum- 
bered, reserving only a smal! annuity to hereeif. He died, 
unmarried, 10th August, 1741, in his 28th year His mo- 
ther, the dowager viscountess, died at Terregies, 16th Au 
gust, 1776, having survived her husband sixty-one years. 

John Gordon of Kenmure, the second but eldest surviving 
non, by courtesy eighth viscount, was an officer in the army, 
and died at Liverpool, 16th June 1769, aged 56. By his 
wife, Lady Frances Mackensie, only daughter of the fifth 
enri of Seaforth, be had five sons and a daughter The two 
youngest song died unmarried. The others were, William 
Gordon of Kenmure, a captain in the first or royal Scots 
regiment of foot, by courtesy ninth viscount of Kenmure, who 
died at Minorca, 7th February 1772, unmarried; Jolin, by 
courtesy tenth viscount; and Adam, an officer in the army, 
and afterwards collector of the customs at Portpatrick, who 
died 17th December 1806. The latter married Muss Davies, 
an English Indy, and had five sons and a daughter Foar of 
his sons died uninarried. Adam, the second son, succeeded 
his uncle John, as eleventh viscount. 

John Gordon of Kenmure, the second out eldest surviving 
son of the eighth viscount, born in 1750, was a captain in the 
17th foot, and in 1784 was chosen M P. for the stewartry of 
Kirkcudbright, but vacated his seat two years afterwards. 
On 17th June 1764, he was restored by act of parliament to 
the forfeited honours of his family He died, without issue, 
2st September 1840, in lis Pleat year, and wan sucoseded by 
bis nephew above mentioned, Adam, a lieutenant R.N He 
was a midshipman of the Ajax in Sir Richard Calder's action 
with the French fleet off Cape Finstere, in 1805, and at 
Trafalgar soon after He served also in the Seahorse at the 
capture of a Turkish (ngate in 1808, and at the taking of 
the islands of Pianosa and Zenuta. He also displayed great 
gallantry on the Amencan lakes, during the war with the 
United States in 1818 He wan 11th viscount in succession, 
but owing to the attainder of 1716, only the eighth in the 
enjoyment of the title. He died, without issue, in 1847, 
when the title becnme dormant. 





KxwWHEDY, @ surname, conjectured by some to be derived 
from Kon, or can (Gaclic Caen) a head, with the affix “ edy,” 
and signifying together head af the family The ancestor of 
the noble Ayruhire family of Casmihs, (now Ailsa) in the 18th 
ceutury, was Roland de Carrick, chief of hie name, and his 
great-gramlson, Sir John Kennedy of Dunure, was the first 


Nisbet (System of Heraldry, vol. p. 161) is of opinion 
that the Kennedys had an Irish origin, and that they sprung 
from the old thanes of Garrick, long before the Bruces beld 
the title of earl thereof. In the eighth century, Kennedy, 
father of Brian Boru, was prince of Connaught, and in 850, 


Kennethe was thane of Carrick. In that district and in Gul- | 
loway, where the Kennedys had, at one time, extensive pos- | 


sessions, the surname Kennedy is to this day pronounced 
Kennettie. 


The surname, however, is more likely tu be derived from | 


one of the founders of the Russian empire, & in 
pronounced f; [ Pinkerton’s Enquiry, vel. fi. p. 156.] 

Some affirm that the first of this sername who settled ie. . 
Carrick, which then formed a of Galloway, was'e 
second son of Maclean of the Isles, but there ie no other 
ground for this supposition than that, like the Macleaze, the 
Kennedys carry three crosslets in their armoria] bearings. . It 
le probable that they were introdaped into Ayrshire in-886 
by Kenneth Maocalpine, who united the Picts and the Seots 
futo one people. In the reign of William the Lion, Henry 
Kennedy asainted Gilbert, eldest son of Fergus, lord of Gallo- 
way, in his wars both agamst that monarch, and his own 
brother Uchtred. This Fergus was the direct anesstor, in 
the third degree, of Marjory, countess of Carrick, the mother 
of Robert the Bruce. In the Ragman Roll, among those who 
swore allegiance to Edward I in 1296, sre several of the 
name of Kennedy 

Of this surname there are several ancient families. The 
Kennedys of Knocknalling, Ayrshire, are in possession of title 
deeds, the dates of which range baok as far as 1476. 

The family of Kennedy of Knockgray, in the stewartry of 
Kirkcudbright, is descended from the Rev Alexander Ken- 
nedy, born in 1668, who scquired that estate. He was min- 
ister of Straiton, Ayrshire, and chaplain to the seventh earl 
of Cassills, at whose funeral he officiated In 1701, when he 
in anid to have exorcised the devil, who had settled on the 
coffin in the shape of a black crow! His great-great-grand- 
daughter, Anne, married, 10th September 1781, John Olark, 
Esq of Nunland, also in the stewartry of Kirkcudbright, and 
their eldest son, Culonel Alexander Clark Kennedy, suoceed- 
ed, in 1885, to the estate of Knockgray An honourable 
augmentation was granted to his arma, in commemoration of 
his having, when in command of the centre squadron of the 
Royal dragoons at the battle of Waterloo, captured the eagle 
and coloura of the 105th regiment of French infantry with 
his own hand. 


KENNEDY, Jamxs, a learned and munificent 
prelate of the Roman Catholic church, and found- 
er of the college of St Salvator, at St. Andrews, 
was the younger son of James Kennedy of Dun- 
ure, by his wife, the countess of Angus, daughter 
of Robert ITI , and was born about 1405 or 1406 
Entering into holy orders, he was, in 1437, pre- 
ferred by his uncle, James L, to the see of Dun- 
keld, with which he held ex commendam the abbey 
of Scone On the death of Bishop Wardlaw, in 
April 1440, he was advanced to the diocese of St.- 
Andrews. In 1444 he was constituted lord bigh 
chancellor, an office which he resigned in a few 
weeks He was intrnsted with the charge and 
education of James III , and during that prince's 
minority, he acted as one of the lords of the re- 
gency, when, such was his acknowledged wisdom, 


the Saxen than the Gaelic, there being the words Keanen, to, prudence, and integrity, that the chief manage- 


know, and Kdnig, king, in the German languaga, as well as 
numerous Saxon names beginning with Ken, such as Kenulf, 
Kenelm, Kenned, &c. The name Kenneth, the root 


ment of public affairs dovolved upon him. He 
died May 10, 1466, and was interred in the colle- 


of Keanedy, s purely Gothlo, and the same as Kinaf, that of | glate church of St. Andrews, in the precinets of 
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St. Salvator, which cullege he founded in 1456, | 98, 1740, and succeeded his father, the second 
and liberally endowed for the maintenance of a | duke, in 1755. Having adquired an extraordinary 
provost, four regents, and eight poor scholars or | taste for old publications, he formed the largest 
bursars. He is sald to have writton some politi- | private collection of rare and curious books in the 
eal advices, entitled ‘ Monita Politica,’ and a ‘His- | kingdom He died, unmarried, March 19, 1804, 
tory of his Own Timos,' both of which are sup- | and was buried at Bowden, near Melrose. The 
posed to be foxt. public sale of bis extensive library, which consist- 
KENNEDY, Water, a poet of the sixteenth | ed of nearly ten thousand books, and was particu- 
century, styled by Douglas ‘The Grelt Kennedy,’ | larly rich in old romances of chivalry and early 
ls principally known by his ‘Flyting’ with his | English poetry, took place in May 1812, and cre- 
brother bard Dunbar, and by two short pleces, | ated an unprecedented excitement among book 
the one entitled ‘ Invective against Month-Thank- | collectors Tho catalogue was made ont prinel- 
lesa," contained In the Evergreen, and the other, | pally by Mr G Nichol, bookseller to the king 
‘Prals of Age,’ published, with a high commenda- | The prices paid for some of the works were cnor- 
tory opinion, by Lord Hailes All his other po- | mous <A copy of the first edition of the Deca- 
ems have, unfortunately, porished He was ana- | meron of Boccaccio, printed at Venice by Val- 
tive of the district of Carrick, and belonged to the | darfar, In 1471, was bonght by the marquis of 
ecclesiastical order Dunbar, in his ‘Lament for | Blandford, afterwards duke of Marlborough, for 
the Death of the Makkaris,’ mentions him to have | £2,260 sterling, a copy of the first work printed 
been on his death-bed at tho time that poom was | by Caxton, with a date, ‘Recuyell of the Histo- 
written It is probable he died soon after ryes of Troye,’ (1461, folio,) was sold for one 
KENNEDY, Jouan, M D , a physician and an- | thousand gumeas, and a copy of the first edition 
tiquary of some repute In his day, was a native of | of Shakespeare, (1623, folio,) for one hundred gui- 
Scotland, but very little is known of his personal | neas In commemoration of this cvent, the Rox- 
history He resided some years in Smyrna, and | burghe club, was formed for the collection of rare 
was a great collector of antiquities, particularly | books, the preservation of curious MSS, and the 
coins, which were sold by auction after bis death | repriut of scarce and curious tracts, for the use of 
He wrote a ‘Dissertation on the Coins of Caran- | the members of the club 
sis,’ of which 256 were in hla own possession KERR, Sm Ropuxut, afterwards earl of An- 
In this publication, which appeared in 1756, he | crum, an accomplished poct and courtier, descend- 
maintained that Oriuna was that emperor's guar- | od from Sir Andrew Kerr of Ferniehurst, in Rox- 
dian goddess, which led to a foolish controversy | burghshire, was the direct male ancestor of the 
with Dr Stukeley, who affirmed that she was his | present noble family of Lothian, and was born 
wife Dr. Kennedy died in 1760 about 1578 He succeeded to the family estate 
Ker, or Kern, a word signifying strength, the English form | 00 the assassination of lis father in 1609, and was 


ela . Oarr, - ecbapy of es es —— ie ae one of the ordinary gentlemen of the bedchamber, 
corman lineage, Rox an tlian, n rom 

two brothers, Ralph and Robert, sons of the family of Kerr bas attended James VI on his accession to the 
of Kerrshall in Lancashure, originally of tho Kerra of Nor- | K:nglish throne Jn 1619 he became Involved ina 
mandy, who came over at the Conquest Which of the bro- | quarrel which aroso between the Maxwells and 
thers wae the elder has not been ascertained. are said 
to have come to Scotland in the 18th century, Reg oeniers Johnatones, respecting the wardcnship of the west- 
Roxburghshire became the founders of two separate races of | ern marches, and having reccived a challenge 
lio pe , apa pula iulbdeio treme’ from Charles Maxwell, he unfortunately slew his 
the male representative, (see Lorstam, Marquis of,) and of | antagonist in the duel that followed, and whe, in 


the latter the duke of Roxburghe is the head, (see Rox- | consequence, brought to trial for murder at Cam- 
suacne, Duke of ) 


Several barons of this name appear in the Ragman Boll as bridge, but acquitted The king, however, show- 
having sworn fealty to Edward I in 1296. ed his displeasure by banishing him from conrt, 


KER, Jonx, third duke of Roxburghe, a cele- , on which he went over to the Continent, whcre 
brated bibliomaniac, was born {n London April | he formed a collection of paintings, which he af- 
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terwards made a preseut of to Prince Charies. 
Throngh the intercession of some of his friends, 
be was at length recalled, and restored to his place 
at court. “a 

On the accession of Charlies I in 1625, he 
was promoted to be a lord of the bedchamber, 
and in 1688 was raised to the peerage, by the 
titles of earl of Ancrum, and Lord Kerr of Nisbet, 
&o. (see vol. i of this work, page 122) During 
the ensuing civil commotions, his lordship contl- 
nued steadfast in his loyalty and attachment to 
King Charies, and on the execution of that unfor- 
tunate monarch, he was compelled to take refuge 
in Holland, where, after being reduced to great 
poverty, he died In 1654 His portralt je sub- 
joined 








The only specimen of his poctical powers extant 
ia a beautiful ‘ Sonnet in Praise of a Solitary Life,’ 
addressed to Drammond of Hawthornden, in 1624, 
which, with a letter accompanying it, is printed 
in the works of that poet. The infamous favour- 
ite of James VI., Robert Kerr, or Carr, created 
earl of Somerset, was the cousin of the subject of 
this notice. 

KERR, Rouregr, « miscellaneous writer and 
translator, was born in Roxburghshire in 1755. 





His father, Mr. James Kerr of Bughtridge, was” {i ~ 


& jeweller in Edinburgh, and M.P. for the city, 
and his mother was the daughter of Lord Charles 
Kerr, second son of the first marquis of Lothian. 
After receiving his classical education at the High 
School, he studied medicine at the university of 
Edinburgh ; and, on being admitted a member of 
the college of surgeons, he entered into partner- 
ship with a Mr Wardrope, whose daughter he 
afterwards marricd In 1794 he purchased and 
undertook the management of a paper-mill at Ay- 
ton, In Berwickshire, by which he lost a consider- 
able sum of money, aud became much reduced in 
circumstances. He died October 11, 1818, leav- 
ing one son, a captain In the navy, and two mar- 
ried daughters 
His works are 


Elements of Chemistry, in a new systematic order; con- 

taming all the Modern Discoveries. Illustrated with thirteen 
from the Frenoh of M Lavoilmer Edin. 1790, 

8vo, 2d edit, connderably enlarged and improved. 1708. 

Essay on the New Method of Bleaching by means of Oxy- 
genated Muriatic Acid with an account of the Nature, Pre- 
paration, and Properties of that Acid, and its application to 
several useful purposes in the Arts, From the French of 
Bertholles Edin. 1790, 12mo. 

The Anmal Kingdom, or Zoological System of the cele- 
brated Linneus Class i. Mammalia, being a tranalation of 
that part of the Systema Nators, as lately published, with 
great improvements, by Professor Embdin; together with 
numerous additions from more recent Zoological Writers. 
Plates. Vol. i. p.s. Edin 1792, 4to. 

The Natural History of Oviparous Quadrupeds and Ser- 
pents ; and published from the Papers and Colleo- 
tions of the Count de Buffon, by the Connt de la Cepade. 
Tinstrated with copperplates. Translated from the French. 
Lond. 1802, 4 vola. 8vo. 

Statutical, Agricultural, and Political Survey of Berwiok- 
shire. 1809, Bvo. 

Memoirs of the Life, Writings, and Oorrespondence of the 
late Mr William Smelle. Lond. 1811, 2 vols. 8vo. 

General History and Collection of Voyages and Travels; 
arranged in systematic order Lond. 1811, 8vo. 

The History of Scotland, during the Reign of Robert I, 
surnamed the Bruce. Edm. 1811, 2 vols. 8vo. 


Ouvier’s Essay on the Theory of the Earth, a translation. — 


Posthumous. Edin. 1815. With Introduction and Notes 
by Professor Jameson. 





KrLMARXOOCE, earl of, a title in the peerage of Scotland 
(attainted in 1746, and now represented by the earl of Errol) 
conferred in 1661, on William, ninth Lord Boyd ef Kilmar- 
nock, descended from Sir Robert Boyd, the fourth of the 
name, one of the first associates of King Robert the Brues 
(see Born, surname of, vol. i. of this work, page 964). The 
first Lord Boyd, the fifth in descent from this Sir Robert, 
was the son of Sir Thomas Boyd, who slew Sir Alan Stewart 
of Derneley, and was himesif slain in revenge by Sic Alan's 
brother, Alexander Stewart, in 1499. The son was crested. 
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he was one of the noblemen sent to New- 
prolongation of the truce with England, 
On the death of James IL 
Justiclary, and cue of the lords of the 
of James II His younger 
of Duncow, was appointed to 
eccomplishments to the young 
was not more than twelve years 
to his mind that he was now capa- 
the help of guardians and tators, 
free himself from their restraint. This 
lew of transferring the whole power of 
Boyd and himself from the other regents. 
consented to what was proposed, and being 
Linlithgow at the time, it was necessary to have him re- 
moved to Edinburgh, to take upon himself the regal govern- 
ment, which the Boyds effected, partly by force, and partly 
by stratagem. To protect themselves from the consequences, 

and his brother prevailed upon James to call a 
partiament at Edinbargh in October 1466, in which his lord- 
dewn on his knees before the king on the throne, 
an elaborate harangue, complained of the hard con- 
put upon his majesty’s removal from Linlithgow, 
his enemies threatened that the advisers of that 
affair should one day be brought to punishment, and humbly 
besought the king to declare his own sense and pleasure 
thereupon. His majesty consulted a little with the lords, and 
then replied, that the Lord Boyd was not his adviser, but ra- 
ther his companion in that journey, and, therefore, that he 
was more worthy of a reward for his courtesy, than of pun- 
ishment for his obsequiousness or compliance therein, and 
this he was willing to declare in a public decree of the Es- 
tates, in which provision would be made that flus matter 
should never be to the Lord Boyd or his compan- 
rons. At his lordship'’s desire, this decree was registered in 
the acts of the Assembly, and confirmed by letters patent 
ander the great ecal. At the same time the king, by advice 
of his council, granted him letters patent, constituting him sole 
regent, and he had the safety of the king, his brothers, sis- 
ters, towns, castles, and all the jursdiction over his subjects 
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a! thelr pubhc acta, under the penalty of punwhment, if they 
failed to perform ther pledge, and to this stipulation the 
king also subscribed. Lord Boyd was now made lord great 
chamberlain. His son, Sir Thomas Boyd, received the 
Princess Mary, the late king’s eldest daughter, in marriage, 
and was soon after created earl of Arran. 

A marriage having been about this time concluded by am- 
bessadors sent into Denmark for that purpose, between the 
young king of Scotland, and Margaret, a daughter of the 
the earl of Arran was selected to go over to 
act as his brother-in-law James’ proxy in 
princess, and to conduct her to Scotland. In 
of the autumn of 1469, he accordingly set sail 
with a proper convoy, and a noble train of 
and followers. The lord chamberlain, the eari's fa- 
and his uncle, Sir Alexander Boyd, being at this time 
also absent from court, the oceasion was taken advantage of 
by thelr enemmes to rum them with the king. 

The Kennedys particularly showed themselves active against 
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staff, who thereupon quitted his hold of the bridle, and left 
them to pursue their journey to Edinburgh But he never 
forgave the blow he had received, and he eagerly availed him- 
self of the first opportunity that offered to avenge it. 

He now represented to the king that the Lord Boyd had 
abused his power during his majesty's minonty, and desoribed 
the lord chamberlain as an ambitious, aspiring man, guilty 
of the highest offences, and capable of the worst of villanies ; 
he thus succeeded in exciting the fears of the king, who was 
easily prevailed upon to sacrifice not only the earl of Arran, 
but all his family, to the resentment of their enemies. 

At the request of the faction adverse to them, the king 
suinmoned the Estates of parliament to meet at Edinburgh, 
November 20, 1469, before which Lord Boyd, his son, the 
earl of Arran, though absent on the king’s service in Den- 
mark, and his brother, Sir Alexander Boyd of Duncow, were 
summoned to appear, to give an account of thar administra- 
tion, and answer such charges as should be brought forward 
against them Lord Boyd, astonished at this sudden tarn of 
affaira, had recourse to arins, but finding i impossible to 
stand against his enemies, he made his escape into England. 
Hus brother, Sir Alexander, being then sick, and trusting to 
his own integrity, was brought before the Katates, where he, 
the Lord Boyd, and his son, the earl of Arran, were indicted 
for high treason, for having laid hands on the king, and car- 
nied him from Linlithgow to Edinburgh, in 1466. Sir Alex~- 
ander alleged, in lus defence, that be and lus relatives had 
not only obtained, in a public convention, the king’s pardon 
for that offence, but that, by a subsequent act of parliament, 
it was declared a good and loyal service on their part. No 
regard, however, was paid either to the pardon he lad re- 
ceived, or to the act of parliament he referred to; because 
they had been obtained by the Boyds when they were in 
power, and masters of the king’s person Being found guilty 
of bigh treason by a jury of lords and barons, Sir Alexander 
Boyd was condemned to lose his head on the castlehill of 
Edinburgh, which sentence was executed accordingly The 
Lord Boyd did not long survive his great reverse of fortane, 
as his death took place at Alnwick in 1470 

The earl of Arran, though absent on state business, was 
declared a public enemy, and his estates were confiscated 
His affairs were in this situation when he arrived in the Frith 
of Forth from Denmark with the young queen Before he 
landed he received intelligence of the wreck and ruin of his 
family, and be resolved to return to Denmark. Without 
staying to attend the ceremonial of the queen's landing, he 
set sail with his wife in one of the Danish convoy ships; and 
on bis arrival at Denmark was received with the hanours be- 
coming his high birth. Thence he travelled through Ger- 
many into France, and went to pay a visit to Charles duke of 
Burgundy, who received him most graciously, and being then 
at war with his revellious subjects, the exiled lord offered his 
services, which his highness readily accepted. While he re- 
mained at the tuke of Burgundy's court, he had a son and s 
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born to him by his countess. But the king her 
brother reealled his sister to Scotland; and fearing that she 
would not be induced to leave her husband, he caused other 
persons to write to her, grving her hopes that his anger towards 
him might yet be appeased, if she would come vfer and plead 
for him in person. Fiattered by these hopes, she returned to 
Scotland, where she was no sooner arrived than the king 
urged her to sue for a divorce from her husband, cruelly de- 
tained her from going back to him, and caused public cita- 
tions, attested by witnesses, to be fixed up at Kilmarnock, 
the seat of the Boyds, wherein Thomas earl of Arran was 
eommanded to appear within mxty days; which he not do- 
ing, his marriage with the king’s sister was declared null and 
void, and a divorce granted, according to Buchanan, the earl 
being absent and unheard. The Lady Mary was afterwards 
compelled by the king to marry James Lord Hamilton, but 
it 1 not certain whether this second marnage took place be- 
fore or after the earl of Arran’s death, which oocurred in 
1474, at Antwerp, where he was honourably Interred. 

Jamen, only son of Thomas Boyd, earl of Arran, was re- 
stored to the estates of his family in 1482, and died in 1484 

Alexander, the second son of the firet Lord Boyd, wus 
made baile and chamberlain of Kilmarnock for the crown in 
1505 He had three sona, Robort, restored to the title of 
Lord Boyd in 1536, Thomas, ancestor of the Boyds of Pit- 
con, and Adain, progenitor of the Boyds of Pinkhill and 
Trochrig. 

The eldest son, Robert, Tord Boyd, had a confirmation 
from Queen Mary, of all the eatates, honours, and dignities 
that had belonged to Robert, Lord Boyd, his grandfather 

His son, Robert, fourth Lord Boyd, was one of the pro- 
moters of the Beformation in Scotland, and in the movements 
that followed acted a principal part. But he did not go 
without his reward, for between him and Glencairn, Henry 
Balnaves divided 500 of the crowns which he had received 
from England, for the assistance of the party bemegod in the 
cantle of St. Andrews, after the assasmnation of Cardinal Bo- 
thune. Juining Moray and Argyle, whon they tovk up arms 
in 1585, on occasion of Queen Mary's marriage with Darn- 
ley, he was obliged to retiro to England, and was denounced 
rebel in September of that yoar After tho murder of Rizzo, 
he returned, with the other lords, and received a full pardon 
He was one of the ansize who acquitted Bothwell for the as- 
sarsination of Darnley, nnd he signed the bond said to have 
been given to him by several of the nobility, approving of his 

to marry the queen In Bothwell's declaration, quot- 
ed by Keith, he is stated to linve been accessory to Darnley's 
murder ‘Though made a privy councillor after Bothwell’s 
marriage to the queen, he joined the association for the pro- 
tection of the prince. He soon, however, returned to the 
queen's party, aud betrayed to them the confederacy of the 
nobility He was with Huntly and his faction at Edinbargh 
when the associated lords attacked the city on 12th June 
1567, but being unnble to rase the citizens in the queen's 
cause, they were forced to tuke refuge in the castle In the 
following August he began to negotiate with the regent, 
Moray, and being shortly after roconciled to him, was ap- 
pointed one of his privy councillors. 

On Mary's cooapo from Lochleven, he joined her at Hamil- 
ton, and fought for her onuse at the battle of Langside. He 
was one of the commusioners on her part at York and West- 
minster, and made many visits to her in England. Acoord- 
ing to Chalmers (Lif of Mary, vol. ii p. 242), he procured 
trom Bothwell in 1569 his eonsent to a dissolution of their 
ill-fated marriage, and was the bearer of Mary's letter to her 


brother, Regent Moray, requesting that steps should be 


taken for having it annulled, preparatory to her intended 
union with Norfolk 

Ona to the unfortunate Mary in 1571, he received 
from her a commission to establish Heutenants in her name; 
but the same year he joined the party of the regent Lennox 
He was present at the election of the earl of Mar as regent, 
and was chosen one of ‘his pnvy council. On 8th September 
that year, he had a remission to himeelf and his two sons for 
their fighting against the king at Langside, and all other 
crimes. He was one of the noblemen employed in carrying 
throngh the well-known pac of Perth in February 
1578, and by one of its conditions, “the commendator of 
Newhbottle, the justice clerk, and Lord Boyd were appointed 
sole judges beneath the Forth, in all actions of restitution of 
goods spulsied in the late troubles.” He was appointed Ly 
the regent Morton an extraordinary lord of session, 24th Oc- 
tober, 1578 On Morton's resignation in 1578, Lord Beyd 
went to his assistance, and strongly remonstrated with him 
fur having relinquished the regency On the 8th of May the 
same year, he was removed from his seat on the bench, but 
on 15th July following was re-appointed a privy councillor, a 
visitor of the university of Glasgow, and a commissioner for 
examining the book of the policie of the lark, and settling its 
jurisdiction, and on 25th October was restored to his place 
on the bench In 1578 he was one of the commismoners for 
a treaty with England, and again in 1586 

After Morton's return to power, he assisted bim in his at- 
tompts to apprehend the Lords John and Claud Hamilton, 
and in the exceases which in May 1579 he committed against 
ther property On 10th November following he was ap- 
pointed a momber of tho new pnvy council In 1582 he was 
engaged in the Haid of Ruthven, and on James’ recovering 
his freedom 1n the following year was only pardoned on con~ 
dition that he should leave the country and retire to France. 
On hu return he was restored to his seat on the bench 22d 
June 1586, but remgned it on 4th July 1588, and died 8d 
January 1590, in hw 72d year 

Hin son, Thomas, fifth Lord Boyd, fought with his father 
and brother on Queen Mary's aide at Langside, and having 
been prodecensed by his son, the master of Boyd, was suc- 
ceeded by his grandson, Robert, mxth lord. The son of the 
latter, also named Robert, seventh lord, died 17th November 
1640, without issue, when Ins uncle, Jamen, bocame eighth 
lord. Benga futhful adherent of Charlies I., he was fined 
£1,500 by Cromwell's act in 1654, and died that year 

William, ninth Lord Boyd, lis son, was created earl of 
Kilmarnock, by patent to him and lus heirs male for ever, 
7th August, 1661, and died in March 1692 His son, Wil- 
liain, the second earl, did not enjoy the title more than two 
months, as he died on 20th May same year 

His son, William, third earl, voted for the Union, and 
when the rebellion broke out in 1715, he steadily supported 
the government. At the general rendezvous of the fencible 
men of the district of Cunningham at Irvine, 22d August 
that year, he appeared at the head of 500 of his own men, 
well armed, and on this occasion, his son, Lord Boyd, who, 
as fourth earl of Kilmarnock, joined the Pretender in the 
subsequent rebellion, appeared in arms at his father's side, 
though but eleven years old. In consequence of an order 
from the duke of Argyle, commander-in-chief of the govern- 
ment forces, Lord Kilmarnock marched from Glasgow with 
the Ayrshire volunteers to garrison the houses of Gartartan, 
Drumnakill, and Cardross, to prevent the rebels from cross- 
ing the Forth. He died in September 1717. By his countess, 
Euphemia, eldest daughter of the eleventh Lord Rom, be had 
a son, the subject of the following notice. 
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Wiliam, fourth earl of Kilmarnock, executed for his share 
in the rebellion of 1745, was born in 1704. His father died 
when he was but thirteen years of age, and on suoceeding to 
the family estates, he found them much encumbered. He 
early displayed great abilities, but his love of pleasure over- 
came his desire for stady; and, in his youth, he was so ex- 
travagant, that he still more reduced his patrimony This, 
it has been conjectured, was the cause of his taking up arms 
againet the king: in his confession to the Rev Mr Foster, 
while under sentence of death, lus lordship acknowledged, 
that his having engaged in the Rebellion was a kind of des- 
perate scheme, to which he had recourse in the hope that he 
might be extricated from the embarrassment of his circum- 
stances, ‘The true root of all,” he says, ‘“ was his careless 
and dissolute hfe, by which he had reduced himaclf to great 
and perplexing diffloulties, that the exigency of Ins affurs 
was in particular vory preesng at the time of the rebellion , 
and that, besides the general hope he had of mending his for- 
tune by the success of it, he was also tempted by anothr 
prospect of retriuving his circumstances, by following the 
Pretender’s standard.” When the robe:ion broke out, Lord 
Kilmarnock was not concerned in it. In his spoech at the 
bar of the House of Lords, and in bus petition to the king 
after lus sentonce, he declared that it was not till after the 
battle of Prestonpans that he bocaino o purty to it, having, 
tall then, influenced neither his tenants nor Ins followers to 
assist or abet the rebellion On the contrary he had induced 
the inhabitants of the town of Kilmarnock, and the ncgh- 
bouring towns, to mso in arns for bin majesty's cause, and, 
in consequence, 200 men from Kilmarnock soon appeared in 
arms, and remained so all winter at Glasgow and other places. 

When the carl at last joined the Pretender’s standard, he 
was received by him with great marks of cstoem and distinc- 
tion He was declared a member of his privy council, nade 
colonel of the guards, and promoted to the rank of a gencral , 
although lus lordship hinnslf says he was far from being a 
person of any consequence nmong them He dinplayed con- 
siderable courage till the fatal battle of Culloden, whon, 
finding it inypesmblo to escape, he surrendered himself pris- 
oner to the king's troops. Ho was convoyed to the Tower of 
London, and on Monday, July 28, 1746, he, the carl of Cro- 
marty, and Lord Balmorino, were conducted to Westminster 
Hall, and at the bar of the lord ingh ateward’s court arraign- 
ed for high treason and rebellion Lord Kilmarnock pleaded 
guilty to his indictment, and subinitted himaclf to his ma- 
j sty's clemency On the Wodnesday following, the three 
lords were agrin brought from the Tower to receive sentence, 
when being asked by the lord high steward, if he had any 
thing to offer why sontence of doath should not be passed 
upon him, he dehvared an eloquent speech, after which he 
was condemned to be beheaded, and he was taken back to 
the Tower He presented petitions to the king, the prince 
of Wales, and tho duke of Cumberland, whercin he sot forth 
the constant attachment of his family to the interest of the 
Revolution of 1688, and to that of the house of Hanover, 
and referred to his father’s zeal and activity in support of the 
crown and constitution during the rebellion of 1715, and hus 
own appearance in arma, though he was then but a boy, un- 
der his father, and the whole tenor of his conduct up to the 
time he had unfortunately engsged in the cause of the Pro- 
tender. But the services of his forefathers could not avail 
him eo far as to induce his majesty to pardon lum He was 
beheaded on Tower-hill, August 18, 1746, and interred in 
the Tower-church, with this scription on his coffin, —“ Gu- 
Helmuse Comes de Kilmarnock, decollat. 18 August: 1746, 
ectat. ous 42.” 
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Lord Kilmarnock possessed a fine address, and was very 
pohte, His person was tall and graceful; his countenance 
mild, but his complexion pale. He lived and died in 
public profeamon of the Ohuroh of Scotland, and left bebind 
him a widow, who was the Lady Ann Livingston, daughter 
of James, earl of Linlithgow and Callendar, attainted in 
1716, with whom ho had a considerable fortune, and three 
sons, the eldest of whom was the fifteenth earl of Errol, hay- 
ing succeeded upon the death of Mary dountess of Errol, in 
1758, to her estate and honours, his mother being undoubted 
heir of line of that noble famly He died June 8, 1778. 
The seventeenth earl of Errol was created Baron Kilmarnock 
in 1831 [See Ennot, ear! of ] 





Kriarti, Viscount of, x» title (attainted in 1716) in the 
Scottish peernge, conferred in 1661, on Sir James Livingston 
of Barncloich, descended from Sir Willan Livingston, only 
son of Sir James Livingston of Callondar (see Livixasron, 
surname of,) who got from his father the lands of Wester 
Kilsyth, in Sturlingshire, and died mm 1459 His grandson, 
Wilham Livingston of Kalsyth, had threo sons: Wilham, his 
successor, Janies Livingston of Inches, ancestor of the 
visouunts of ‘Leviot , and Robert Livingston of Baldoran. 

Sr Wilham Livingston of Kilayth, the wxth im direct mo- 
cession, was knighted in 1565, when Darnley was created duke 
of Albany Hus only son, Sir Wilham Livingston of Kilsyth, 
attended the duke of Lonnot on his embassy to France in 
July 1601 He was aftcrwards knighted, and on 6th June 
1609 was admitted a lord of season [le was sworn a privy 
councillor on 15th Muy 1618, and the samo day appointed 
vice-chamberlain of Scotlind, In 1621 ho was nominated 
one of the commusaoncrs for the plantation of kirks. Ho 
died in 1627 

fur James Livingston, of Barneloich, the ninth of the fam- 
iv, born 25th June, 1616 younger son of Sir William lav- 
ingston, lord of seanon, sucveeded m January 1647 the 
grandson of bu brother, Sic Wallum Livingaton of Darnches- 
ter, knighted at the baptasm of Prince Henry in 1595 He 
was a wteady loyalist, and offered to hold out Kilsyth castle 
against Cromwell, for which, and Ins other services to the 
house of Stuart, he got a letter of thanks from Charles 
I], dated 7th October 1650 Ly Cromwell’s act of grace 
and pardon of 1664, a fine of £1,500 was imposed on him, 
and on the Restoration he was created a peer of Scotland, by 
the title of viscount of Kilsyth and Lord Campsie, by patent, 
dated 17th August 1661 Ho did not, however, enjoy the 
honours more than a few days, as he died at London, 7th 
September the same year With two danghitors, ho lad two 
sons, James, kecond viscount, who died, unmarned, in 1706, 
and Wilhain, third and Inst viscount, born 20th March 1650 
rhe latter opposed the treaty of Union, but was chosen one 
of the sixteen representative Scots peers at the general eleo- 
tion of 1710, and re-elocted in 1713 =F ngaging in the re- 
belhon of 1715, he was attuntod of high troason, and his 
estute, amounting to £864 per annum, forfeited to the crown 
He diod in Holland 12th January 1783 He marned, first, 
Jean, 8d daughter of William, Lord Cochrane, widow of John, 
Int Viscount Dundee (Grahum of Claverhouse), by whom he 
Lad a son, who dicd sn infancy, and, 2dly, Barbara, daughter 
of Makdougal of Mukerston, and by her had a daughter, who 
aleo died young The fumuly borying vault, in the charch of 
Kilsyth, having been entered, in 1795, by some students from 
(Glasgow, the embalmed bodies of a lady and her infant, sup- 
posed to be lus first viscountesa, were found in complete pre- 
servation The Jady bore evident marks of a violent desth, 
and it 1s said was killed by the fall of a house in Holland. 
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KmosRpens, a title in the peerage of Scotland, now pos- 
seesed by the earl of Elgin, and first conferred, by King 
Charles I., on Sir Edward Brues of Carnook, with the seo- 
ondary dignity of Lord Beuce of Torry, by pat-nt, dated at 
Carisbrook, 26th December 1647, to him and his heirs male, 
As he died without issue, he was succeeded by his brother 
Alexander, about 1662. The second earl of Kincarditie acted 
a somewhat consplouous part in the reign of Charles IL, and 
hia character has been drawn in the highest terms of eulogy 
by Burnet in his History of ns Own Times. He had mar- 
ried Veronica, daughter of Corneille Van Arson Van Som- 
meladyck, a rich Dutch noble, with whom he got a fortune 
of 80,000 guilders, and was thus enabled to contribute large- 
ly to the necesmtses of Oharies IT dunng his residence at 
the Hague At the Restoration he was sworn a privy coun- 
cillor, and on the re-establishment of prelacy in 
Scotland, he was the only member of the pnvy council who 
oppesed it, until the sense of the nation regarding it should 
be ascertained. During the subsequent arbitrary proceedings 
of the government, he was ever for moderate and legal mea- 
sures. In 1667, with the earl of Tweeddale and Sir Robert 
Murray, be was intrusted with the government in Scotland, 
and their mild administration formed a stnking contrast to 
the oppressive and tyrannical rule of their predecessors. On 
10th July 1667 he was appointed an extraordinary lord of 
session, In 1674 he joined the oppomtion against the duke 
of Lauderdale, and went to London to justify his own pro- 
ceedings to the king By Lauderdale’s influence, however, 
an order was obtained for his removal from court, and, with 
the duke of Hamilton and other noblemen, he was dismissed 
from the council in 1676 He died 9th July 1680 Burnet 
anys: “He was both the wisest and the worthiest man that 
belonged to hus country, and fit for governing any affars but 
his own, which he, by a wrong turn, and by his love for the 
public, neglected to his ruin, for they, conmating much in 
works, coal, salt, and mines, required much care, and he was 
very capable of it, having gone far in mathematics, and being 
a great master of mechanics.” As he died deeply volved 
m debt, his estate waa brought to a judicial sale, hy order of 
the court of session, and purchased by Colonel John Erskine, 
aon of David Lord Cardross, in 1700 He had, with three 
danghters, two sona. Charles, the elder son, predeceased him 

Alcxander, the younger son, third earl, was blind for soine 
years before his death, which took place in November 1705. 
As be died unmarriod, his eldest mater, Lady Mary, the wife 
of William Oochrane of Ochiltree, founding on 
of remgnation executed by her brother, for devising the hon- 
ours in her favour, clamed the title, as did also Sir Alexan- 
der Brace of Broomball, the heir male of the family He was 
the son of Robert Bruce of Broomhall, a lord of session from 
ist June 1049, till his death 25th June 1652, by Helen, 
danghter of Sir James Skene of Ournehill, lord president of 
that court. On 10th October 1706, the estates of parliament, 
before whom the question was debated, admitted Sir Alexan- 
der to his seat and vote, as fourth earl of Kincardine, reserv- 
ing Lady Mary's right. Against this decinon Lady Mary 

The case was subsequently before the court of 
session, and on 28th March 1707, a decision was given that 
the procuratories of resignation did not become void by the 
death of the earl befure their fol) execution, but that if tho 
queen (Anne) pleased to acoept of the resignation and to con- 
fer the title on Lady Mary, they might still be completed, by 
a new patent in her favour. The cause was then entered as 
an sppeal to parilament, but the Scote parliament had ceased 
te exist, and the suit was not prosecuted. At the general 
tection, 17th June, 1706, a protest against the earl of Kin- 





and a new writ ordered for Sanqubar. He had afteswards a 
penmon from the queen He adhered to the duke of Athol's 
first protest against the Union in 1706, but does not appear 
to have given any farther opposition to that important treaty. 
By his countess, Christian, daughter of Robert Bruce of 
Blairhall, he bad four sons and five daughters. His three 
eldest sons, Robert, Alexander, and Thomas, were sucoss- 
sively earls of Kincardine. The latter, the seventh earl, died 
at Broomball, 28d March, 1740, aged 77 

His son, Wilham, eighth earl, died 8th September, the 
same year, at Dunkirk, on his way to Naples, for the recor- 
ery of hus health. He had married Janet Roberton, cele- 
brated in the poetry of Hamilton of Bangour as one of the 
greatest beauties of his time, daugliter of James Roberton, ad- 
vocate, one of the principal clerks of session, and bad three 
sons and two danghters. James, the second son, was a cler- 
gyman of the Church of Engiand, and Thomas, the young- 
ext, a heutenant-general in the army, and MP, died at 
Exeter, 12th December, 1797 

Charles, the ninth earl, succeeded his kinsman, the fourth 
earl of Elgin and Ailesbury, 1n his Scottish titles, and was 
thenceforth styled earl of Elgin and Kincardine (see ELam, 
fifth earl of, page 127 of this volume). 





Kina, a surname which, according to Douglas (Peerage, vol 
1 p. 557) ws of great antiquity in Scotland A family of 
this name were in possession of Barra or Barracht, pansh 
of Bourtie, Aberdeenshire, from an early period; ‘‘ Robertus 
dictus King” ws party to 1 charter temp. Alexander II. (1247), 
with the prior and convent of St. Andrews, who also held lands 
in the same pansh, In the 16th and 17th centunes the family 
also acquired the lands of Birneas and Dudwick, in Buchan. 
Among the successive residents in the old house of Dudwick 
(only reosntly pulled down), was General Jaines King, a cele- 
brated soldier under Gustavus Adolphus iu the Thirty-years’- 
war. Subsequently, during the civil war of England, he was 
second in command of the northern army of Charlies L, by 
whom he was created Lord Eythen, 28th March 1642. (For 
a memo of him see p. 184 ot this vol ) In addition it may be 
uaid here that after the battle of Marston-moor, 2d July 1644, 
he embarked at Scarborough for the continent, with his supe- 
rior in command, the marquis of Newcastle, and other noble- 
men, disgueted at Prince Rupert's rash and obstinate tactiés. 
Returning to Sweden, his past services to that crown were 
rewarded by Queen Chnstina’s conferring upon him, in addi- 
tion to the order of knighthood received in 1689, a Swedish 
peerage under the tatle of Lord Sanshult, in the province of 
Calmar He died in 1652, aged 68; and was buned at 
Stookholm, in the Riddarholms church, the usual burial-place 
of Swedish royalty and nobility; beng bonoured by a public 
faneral, Queen Christina attendmg in person. As he left ne 
surviving male issue, both Scottish and Swedish titles became 
extinct. Ia his will, dated April 10, 1651, be bequeathed his 
property to the children of hiv brothers in succession, urging 
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then te eadeavour to obtain the restoraton of his titles and 
honours, which however was never done. (Vide Eythen.) 
Barra, is now the property of Ramaay of Straloch A por- 
trait of the general, a duplicate of one atill preserved in Swe- 
den, is in possession of Mayor W Ross King, Aberdeen 
Among several distinguished advocates, descended from an 
elder branch, were Alexander and Adam King. The latter 
published some learned treatises on Astronomy and Natural 
Science. The :ormer was the author of as thess, entitled 
‘t Oratio demonstrans Jacobum VI Sootorum regem totwus 
Abionis laniunum faturum monarchum,” which attracted 
considerable notice in its day Osdets of this branch settled 
in various parts of the lowlands. From another who went 
over to Ireland was descended William King, D D, born in 
1650, bishop of Derry, and in 1702 archbishop of Dublin, and 
one of the lords justices of Ireland. Archbishop King died 
May 8th, 1729, He was author of the following well known 
works, besides various others — 

The State of the Protestants of Ireland. Lond 1692 Svo. 

De Origine Mali London, 1700, 4to In this celebrated 
treatise, he undertook to show how all the several kinds of 
evil with which the world abounds are conmateut with the 
goodness of God, and may be accounted for without the sup- 
position of an evil principle. 

Inventionsof Menin the Worshipof God Dublin, 1694, 4to 








Tho Rev Jornw Kina, an ontlawed minister of the cove- 
nant, fills a somewhat marked place in the episode of Scottuh 
history which includes the battle of Bothwell Bndge. He was 
domestic chaplain to Henry, 8d Lord Oardrons, (see p. 155 of 
this vol.,) and in 1674 was apprehended for keeping conven- 
ticles, with lis lordship's connivance. On that oocasion he 
was brought before the council, and held to bul, to appear 
when called upon In May 1675 he was again arrested ut 
Cardroas house for the aame offence, being seized in the mght 
time, by a party of the guards under Sir Mungo Murray 
Next day a number of country people assembled, and rescued 
him from the nulitary Lord Cardross himself was absent 
from home at the time, but as soon as he heard of his chap- 
Jan's arrest, he applied to the privy council by petition, com- 
pluning of the illegal entrance into lus house. The matter 
was remitted for enquiry to a committee of the council, who 
found that the rescue was made with Lord Cardross’s aoqui- 
escence and connivance He was therefore ordered to be im- 
prisoned in Edinburgh castle, and fined £1,000 sterling, be- 
aides £1,850 Scots, for his tenants attending conventicles, 

Just previous to the affwr at Drumclog in June 1679, 
King was, on May Silat, seised, with fourteen others, in the 
town of Hamilton, by Colonel Graham of Claverhonse. 
‘t There was some pretence,” says Wodrow, ‘to seize King, 
being s vagrant preacher, and I think intercommuned, but 
there was no law for seizing the rest.” (Zitstory, vol. 11., p 
46.) Some eecaping from Hamilton, took the direction of 
Loudonhill, where a large field-meeting was to be held, 
(sco p. 849) This led to the skirmish at Drumclog. At 
Hamilton, Claverhouse first heard of the meeting at Lou- 
donhill, and on Sunday morning, June Ist, he set out to dius- 
perse it, carrying King and the other prisoners along with 
hin, bound two and two. After the defeat of Claverhouse, 
the Covenanters pursued the king’s troops for some distance, 
and hberated King and the other prisoners. 

After the battle of Bothwell Bridge, King, with another 
preacher named Kid, was again apprehended, and brought to 
trial They pleaded that though found amongst the maur- 
gente, they had taken no share in their proceedings, that they 
were in fact detained among them by force, that they had re- 
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fused to preach to them, and had seized the first opportunity 
of escaping before the battle. But all was of no avail. They 
were first subjected to the torture of the beots, and then con- 
demned to death On the afternoon of Aug. 14, 1679, they 
were executed. On the scaffold they behaved with great 
serenity and fortitude, protesting their loyalty to the last. 

KinGHorn, a surname said to be derived from an ancient 
royal burgh, lying on the shore of the frith of Forth, Fife- 
shire, which took its name from an adjoining promontory of 
land, styled in Gache Cean gors or gorm, meaning “ the blue 
head” Very fanciful are these supposed Gaelic derivations 
in other parts of Scotland as well as the county of Fife. Both 
words of wiich the surname is composed are Anglo-Saxon 
nouns, and both, moreover, are significant of power Imme- 
diately north of the town, said to have been first erected 
into a royal burgh by David I (1124-1158), there stood a 
castle, a remdence at one tune of the Scottish kings, and it 
is thonght by a writer in the Old Statistical Account of Scot- 
land, that the name may have been suggested by the frequent 
winding of the kmg’s horn when he sallied out to the chase 
in the vicinity The castle and lands of Kinghorn were con- 
ferred by Kobert II in 1876 on Sur John Lyon of Glammis, 
kmight, on his marriage with the king's danghter, the princess 
Jane. His representative, Patrick, ninth Lord Glanmis, 
was created earl of Kinghorn by James VI , a title which was 
afterwards changed to that of Strathmore and Kinghorn, in 
the reign of James VIE = It was in riding from Inverkeithing 
towards the castlo of Kinghorn that Alexander IJ] was killed 
in 1286 (See ALEXANDER III, vol 1, p. 79) Of the sar- 
name of Kinghorn was a baptist preacher at Norwich, Rev 
Joseph Kinghorn, who died in 1832 





Kincuonn, Earl of See I yor, 8th Lord Glammu, page 
706 of this vol , and StxatTumorte, Earl! of 





Kincstow, Viscount of, a title (nttamted in 1716) in the 
peerage of Scotland, conferred in 1651, on the Hon Alexan- 
der Seton, neoond son of the second earl of Wintonn Jn 
1688, when Charios I visited Seton house, Haddingtonsluire, 
the young Alexander, then only twelve years old, attended 
by his preceptor and four other mastera of arts, m black 
cloaks lined with velvet, welcomed Ins majesty with a Latin 
oration, kneeling on onc knee, at the gate of hws father's 
mansion, the king uwitting in state, with his nobles around 
lim, and the ground being covered, a great way from the 
throne, by a carpet. Before he rove off his knee, his majesty 
kmghted lim, and expressed s hope that the honour would 
not spoil lis learning, as by the appearance he had made 
that day he saw that he should beascholar In 1686 Sir 
Alexander went for two years to the college of La Fleche in 
France. He then proceeded to Italy and Spain, and on his 
return travelled through the greatest part of France He 
arnved in Scotland in 1640, and to avoid subscribing the 
Covenant, went to Holland nm 1643 On his return eight 
months afterwards, still refusing to subscribe, he was excom- 
municated in Tranent church, 8th October, 1644. He im- 
mediately passed over to France, where he attended Prince 
Charies till 1647, when he returned to London. He was 
employed in several negotiations of importance by Charles 
II , who created him, the first after his coronation in Seot- 
land, viscount of Kingston, with limitation to the heirs male 
of ns body, 6th February, 1651 He was four times married 


By lus first wife he had one daughter, and by his second, of 
the family of Douglas of Whittingham, Haddingtonshire, mx 
sons and three daughters. His three eldest sons and the fifth 
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@led young. Archibald, the fourth son, became second viscount, 
and dying, unmarried, in 1714, was succeeded by his brother, 
James, the youngest son, and third and last viscount of 
Kingston. About 1687, when young, he was an ensign in 
the regiment of Scots fusileers, commanded by Colonel Buch- 
an, Animated by that unshaken loyalty to the Stuarts 
which ever distinguished the farmly of Seton, he engaged in 
tue rebellion of 1715, and was attainted by act of parliament, 
and his estates and honours forfeited to the crown. He mar- 
reed Lady Anne Lindsay, eldest daughter of Colin, third earl 
of Balearres, and relict of the fifth earl of Kellie. He died, 
withont iasue, about 1726, and in him termimated the male 
line of the body of the first viscount. 








Kixxoc, a local surname, derrved from the lands of hin- 
loch in Kifeahire, anmently the property of the Kinlochs of 
that ilk, and situated at the head of Rowe loch; Cean-lock. 
wi the Celtic, meaning the head of the luch Tho Kinlochs 
were & very old family Sibbald (Hust. of Fife, p. 80, edit. 
1808) says he bad seen three orginal charters about the reign 
of Alexander IIL, by the second Roger de Quine: earl of 
Winchester, and lord-high-constable of Scotland, to “ Johan- 
nl do Kyndelouch of a miln and some lands about this place ” 
Nisbet (/itet. of Heraldry, vol i: App. p. 27) says This 
family “‘socmis to be very ancient, and the name one of the 
earliest surnames in the'langdom ” He adds that they some- 
thnos carried in thor arms “a bishop's pale, or,” in conse- 
quence of an alleged connexion with Kellach, who was sooond 
bishop of St. Andrews, in the reign of Constantino IIL, or 
with another of the same name, who, according to reveral of 
the catalogues of these carly bishops, was the fourth on the 
list. According to the same authonty, Hamilton of Wishaw, 
a leurned antiquary at tho beginning of the 18th century, 
who held the adjomng Jands of Weddersbie, was in povser- 
sion of five anciont chartors granted to this family 

George Kinloch of Kinloch and Cruivie, hving in the reigns 
of King Janes IV and V , had two sons, Sir Alexander, lus 
sucocoavor, who sold the lands of Kinloch to Balfour of Bulgar- 
vic, predecessor of the Lords Burleigh, and David = Lhe lands 
were afterwards the patrimony of the well known John Bal- 
four of Kinloch, Sir Walter Scott's ‘ Balfour of Burley” Sir 
Alexander was the last of the orginal family designated of 
Kinloch When he sold the family estate he retained tho 
barony ef Weddershe, and having been at fead with weveral 
of lus neighbours, he built a castle at Cruivie, in which he 
residod. He had three sons and two daughters, but his 
sons were all kallod in tho various fouds in which he was in- 
volved His two daughters, therufure, became hin joint heir- 
eases. Jean, the scoond daughter, married Sir James San- 
dilands of Calder, ancestor of the Lords Torphichen, by whom 
he got the barony of Weddersbie and other lands. 

David Kinloch, Sur Alexander's brother, was progemtor of 
the Kinloohs of Kivloch in Perthshire His son, David, 
vorn in 1760, was bred a physician, and travelled much on 
the continent. He was for a tine contined in the dungeons of 
the Inquisition in Spain, but obtained his hberty on perform- 
ing an unexpected cure upon the Inquisitor-general, after he 
had been given over by lus own physicians. On his return 
to Scotland he purchased, with other lands, the estate of 
Balmyle in Perthshire, the name of which was changed to 
Kiuloch. He marred a daughter of Hay of Gourdy, of the 
family of Errol, by whom he liad, with one daughter, James, 
his successor, and John, the ancestor of the Kinlochs of 
Gourdy, Perthshire. : 

James, the elder son, had also two sons,.David, created a 
baronet of Nova Scotia by James VII, and James, progeni- 
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tor of the Kinlochs of Kilry in Forfarshire. The title con- 
ferred on the elder sen, expired with the fourth baronet. 

The Kinlochs of Gilmerton, are a branch 
of the Fifeshire family The first of them upon record was 
Francis Kinloch of Gilmerton, who died in 1685. His osily 
son, Alexander, was created a baronet of Nova Scotia, 16th 
September, 1686. He was lord provost of the city of Edin- 
burgh, and died im 1696. His eldest son, Sir Alexander, 
second baronet, married Mary, second daughter of the cele- 
brated General, David Leshe, first Lord Newark, and with 
two daughters had a son, Sir Francis, third baronet, who 
marned Mary, daughter and coheir of Sir James Rochead of 
Inverleith, baronet, and had three sons and three daughters. 
Alexander, the tlurd son, succeeded to tle estates of lus ma- 
ternul grandfather, and took the namo of Rochead. Sir 
Francs died March 2, 1747, and bis 2 eldest sons, Sir James 
aud Sir David, succeanvely enjoyed the title and estates. The 
latter had 6 son and 8 daughters, and died in 1795 His 
eldest son, Sir Franc, a few montis after his sucosasion, was 
killed bya mamnac. His brother, Sir Archibald, 7th baronet, 
died in 1800, and was succeeded bv another brother, Sir Alex- 
ander, at whose death, n Feb. 1818, his son, Sir David, became 
Mth baronet. Born in 1805, he marned in 1829, the eldest 
daughter of Sir Thomas Gibson-Carmichuel, bart , with ise. 
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Kinnatrp a local surname, derived from the barony ot 
Kinard in Perthshire, and eomponed of two Celtic words, 
Coan and card, mgnifsing the high end or head 





KixnAtIRD, baron, a title in tho peerage of Scotland con- 
ferred in 1682, on Sir George Kinuaird of Inchture, deacend~ 
ed froin Radulphus, called Rufus, on whom King William the 
Lion bestowed by charter in 1170, the bareny of Kinnard in 
the dutnct of Gowne, and in consequence Kinnaird becaine 
tho surname of lis descendants. The barony continued in 
possession of the family till the reign of Charles I Kinnaird 
castle, supposed to have been built in the 13th century, js 
now in ruins. Richard de Kinnaird, the great grandson of 
Radulphus, was one of the Scots barons who swore fealty to 
Ldward §,, m 1296. Ie ia mentioned in Rymer’s Foodera, 
in 1804 ‘His son, Radulplius de Kinnaird, also swore fealty 
to the same monarch: the same yeur as his father Reginald 
de Kinnaird, second won of the latter's grandson, Richard 
de Kinnurd of that ilk, married Marory, daughter and 
heiress of Sir John Kirkaldy of Inchture, in the same county, 
and got with her these lands, in which he was confirmed by 
charter of Robert I1I , dated 28th January 1899. The ninth 
1n direct descent from thus Reginald, Sir Goorge Fynnaird of 
Inchture, a steady loyahst dunng the civil wars, was knight. 
ed by Charles If, in 1661 He reprosented the county of 
Perth in the Soots parhament, and was sworn a privy coun- 
cillor Qn 28th December 1682 he was raised to the peerage 
by the title of Lord Kinnaird of Inchture, with limitation to 
the ‘heirs male of his body He died 29th September 1689 
He had six sons, and George, the youngest, carried on the 
Ime of the family Patrick, the eldest, second Lord Kin- 
naird, died 18th February, 1701 He had, with a daughter, 
three sons. George, the eldest, master of Kmnaird, prede- 
ceased him, without tssue, in 1698, Patrick, the second son, 
became third lord, and Charles, the youngest, fifth Lerd 
Kinnaird. 

Patrick, third lord, epposed the Union, and died in March 
1715 His only son, Charles, fourth lord, died without issue 
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heir, Mr Charles Kinnard, grandson of 
Kinnaird, sixth and youngest son of the 
action in tho commissary court, conclud- 
to be allowed to prove that the pretended 
Kinnaird never took place, and that the 
surreptitious. Lord and I.ady Kinnaird re- 
answer to the interrogatones directed to be put to 
the commussaries, who, on Ist January 1748, de- 
is lordship to make payment to Mr Kinnaird of 
sterling, for not appeanng personally in court. Thus 
mysterious affair terminated by Lord Kinnwrd doclanng 
that both the twins wore dead 

Charles, sixth lord, succeeded on the death of his predeces- 
sor, 16th July 1758, and died 2d August, 1767 He had 
several children, but only two sons and throe danghters sur- 
vived Patrick, the younger son, an officer in the East India 
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The elder son, George, seventh Lord Kinnaird, and one of 
the sixteen Scots representative pocrs, died at Porth, 11th 
October 1805. He had marmed, 28d July, 1777, Ehzabeth, 
daughter of Griffin Ransom of New Palace Yard, Westmin- 
ater, banker in London, and her gnef for her husband's loss 
waa so great that she only survived hun ten days. They had 
issue #x sons and four daughters. 

The fifth son, the Hon Donglas James Wilham Kinnaird, 
an eminent banker, the fnend both of Sheridan and Byron, 
was born February 26, 1788, and received the early part of 
his education at Eton He afterwards passed some tine at 
Gottingen, whence he removed to Trinity oollege, Cainbridge, 
where, in 1811, he touk his degree of master of arta. In 
1818 he accompanied Mr, afterwards Sir John Cam Hob- 
house, baronet, (created in 1851 Lord Broughton.) through 
Sweden, and across the north of Germany to Vienna, and 
was present at the decisive battle of Culm, im Bohenua, in 
which the French, under General Vandamme, were beaten by 
the Prussians and Rusmans. Subsequently he became an 
active partner in the banking-house of Ransom and Morland, 
London, and, after the old partnership was dissolved, he took 
the principal management of the business. In 1815, Mr 
Kinnaird, Lord Byron, tho Hon George Lamb, and \Ir 
Peter Moore, formed the committeo for directing the affairs 
of Drury-Lane theatre. Ho was afterwards, for a short time, 
M P for Bishop's Castle His name often occurs in the Me- 
moirs of Byron, and was one of the last which the noble poet 
was heard to pronounce. He died, unmarned, March 12 1880 

The master of Kinnaird having died in hus infancy, Charles, 
@d eon, became 8th Lord Kinnaird He was born 8th April 
1780, and educated at the universities of Edinburgh, Cam- 
bridge, and Glasgow At tho general election in 1802 he 
was chosen MP for Leominster, and distinguished himeelf 
in the house of commons by his opposition to the then ad- 
ministration He was at Venice when he succeeded to the 
title in 1805 At the general election in the following year 
he was chosen one of the sixteen Scots representative peers. 
In 1817 he built the imposing pile of Rossie prory in the 
parish of Inchtare (properly Inchtower), in the Carse of 
Gowrie, for the family mansion He married Lady Olivia 


Letitia Catherine Fitzgerald, youngest daughter of 2d duke of 
Tt. 








Leinster, and had three sons and four daughters. Ho died 
in 1826. 

The eldest son, George William Fox Kinnaird, 9th lord, 
born in 1807, was in 1881 created Baron Rossie of Rossie in 
the peerage of the United Kingdum, a privy councillor of 
Great Britain. He held the office of master of the buekhounds 
to the queen, which he resigned in 1841 He was formerly 
grand-master of the freemasons of Scotland He married, in 
1887, Frances, only danghter of 1st Lord de Manley, issue, 2 
sons and one daughter The elder son, Victor Alexander, died 
in 1851 The 2d son, Charies-Fox, born in 1841, died In 1860 
Lord Kinnaird was in August that year created Baron Kin- 
naird in the peerage of Great Britain, with remainder to his 
brother, Hon Arthur Fitzgerald Kinnaird, MP for Perth. 


Kneout, carl of, a title in the peerage of Scotland, con- 
ferred in 1688, on Sir George Hay, viscount of Dupplin and 
Baron Hay of Kinfauns second son of Peter Hay of Megg- 
inch, descended from William Hay, second son of Sir David 
de Haya of Errol, ancestor of the earls of Errol (see page 141 
Of this voluine). Born in 1572, he went about 1500 to the 
Scots college at Douay, where he studied some years under 
his uncle, Edmund, profeasur of civil and canon law there, 
well known as Father Hay, the Jemit. On hus retarn to 
Scotland about 1596, he was introduced at court by his cou- 
sin, Sir James Hay of Kmgask Hoe was appointed by King 
James VI, a gentloman of his bedchambor Tho common- 
dam of the priory of the Chartorhouso of Perth was also be- 
stowed upon lum, with a seat in parhament, 18th February, 
1598, and the eoclemastical lands of Errol Finding, how- 
ever, that the rents of the same were too smal) to support the 
dignity of a lord of parhament, he remgned his seat. He 
was oue of those who attended the king to Perth, 5th Au- 
gust, 1600, when the earl of Gowne and his brother Alexan- 
der were killed, and he received the lands of Netherliff or 
Nethereliff out of that nobleman's forfeited estate. He wan 
knighted beforo 1610, and on 24tn December of that year, 
he obtained from the king a patent for the manufacture of 
iron and glass in Scotland On 26th March, 1616, he was 
appointed clerk-register, and admitted an ordinary lord of 
seaaion, and 16th January 1622, was constituted lord-high 
chancellor of Scotland He was created viscount of Dupplin 
and Lord Hay of Kinfauns, 4th May 1627, and earl of Kin- 
noul, by patent, dated 25th May 1633, to himself and hus 
hors male whatevor, being the first of the earls created by 
the king to grace hin coronation in Scotland Sir James 
Balfour, lord lyon, states that on the morning of the corona- 
tion he was sent by the king to the earl of Kinnoul, to sig- 
mfy bis m:yjesty’s pleasure, that he should for that day give 
precedence to the archbishop of St. Andrews, (Spotswood). 
The chancellor spiritedty replied, that “snco his majesty 
had been pleased to continue him in that office which, by his 
means, his worthy father of happy memory had conferred on 
him, he was ready in all humulty to lay it at his mafesty's 
feet. But since it was hur royal will he should enjoy it with 
tho various privileges pertaming to tho office, never a stoled 
priest in Scotland should set « foot before him while his blood 
was hot.” This roply being reported to the king, he re- 
marked “Well, Lyon, I will meddle no further with that 
ald cankered goutish man, at whose hands there us nothing 
to be gained but soure words.” The earl died of apoplexy in 
London, 16th Decembor 1684, and was interred, on the 19th 
of the following August, in the parish church of Kinnoul, in 
which an elegant marble monument was erected to his mem- 
ory, with his statue habited in bis chancellor's robes. Arthur 
Jobneton aaa virtues in a long Latin epitaph, 
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and an elegy on bim by Sir James Balfour may be found in 
the Denmila MS. He had two sons. diggin ary 
, predeceased him. The younger, George, second 
soir. councilor to:King Chars Lc cad capeata 66 in yor 
men of the guard from 1682 to 1685, continued faithful to 
that ill-fated monarch, at the breaking out of the ofvil wars, 
and in 1648, refused to sign the Solemn League and Cove- 
nant. He died 5th October 1644. 

His only son, Wilham, third earl, attached himself to the 
marquis of Montrose, and was committed prisoner to the cas- 
tle of Edmburgh, whence he made his escape, 26th May 
1654, and juining the royalist general, Middleton, in the 
north, was again taken prisoner by the English in the Braen 
of Angus, in the following November, after three days’ pur- 
sut through the snow He died in 1677 ‘Ie had two eons, 
George, fourth earl, who died m 1087, without issue, and 
William, fifth earl, who was at the court of St. Germain’s 
with James VII, after bis abdication On bis return, be 
obtained » new patent in favour of lis kinsman, Thomas 
Hay, viscount of Dupplin, as bis heir, and died, unmarned, 
10th May, 1709 

Thomas, viscount of Dupphin, aixth earl of Kinnoul, was the 
tlird in descent from Peter Hay of Kirkland of Megginch, 
brother of the first earl of Kinnonl He was M P for Perth- 
shire in 1698, and was crexted viscount of Dupphp, by patent, 
dated 81st December 1697 He was one of the commusion- 
ers of the union, and supported that treaty In the last Scots 
parliament He was afterwards a representative peer In 
1715, on the arrival of the exrl of Mar in Scotland to organe 
ize the rebellion, on his way north he paid a viut to his bro- 
ther-in-law, the earl of Kinnoul, at Ins seat of Dupplin in 
Perthshire, and the latter was one of the suspected persons 
summoned by the lord advocate to appear at Edinburgh and 
give ball for ther allegiance to the government. He was 
committed prisoner to tho castle of Edinburgh, till after the 
rebellion, He died in January 1719 With two daughters, 
he had three sona, the youngest of whom, the Hon Colonel 
John Hay of Cromlix, acoompanied tlie carl of Mar from 
England to the north of Scotland, when that nobleman left 
London to place himself at the lead of the insarrection 
Sent with a detachment of 200 horse to take possession of 
Perth, he entered that town on the 14th September 1716, 
and there proclaimed the Ohevalier On the 18th he was 
appointed by Mar, governor of D’erth, and to support him, in 
case of an attack, a party of the clan Robertson were sent to 
him, under the command of Alexander Robertson of Struan, 
their chief After the failure of that rash enterprise he was 
forfeited by act of parliament, and joming the exiled court in 
France, he held a post of high contidence in the houschold of 
the Chevalier, by whom he was created earl of Inverness. 
Between him and the earl of Mur an irreconcilable difference 
existed, and his name often oocurs in the Lockhart papers 
relative to the after conduct of that nobleman. He had mar- 
ried Marjory, third daughter of the fifth Viscount Stormont, 
sister of the first carl of Mansfield, and to the behaviour of 
Hay and his lady, who do not appear to have treated the 
princess Sobieski, the wife of tho Chevalier, with due re- 
spect, and to their ascendency over the Pretender, were attn- 
buted all the intrigues and disagreements that tovk place in 
the Chevaller's household. Finding that, notwithstanding 
her complaints, James was determined to retain Colonel Hay 
in his service, the princess, on 15th November, 1725, retared 
into « convent. By the efforts, however, of some of the 
princess's friends, assisted by several influential Jacobites, the 
Chevalier at length reluctantly dismissed Hay from his service. 

The eldest son, George, seventh earl of Kinnoul. was, 
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when Lord Dupplin, chosen, m 1710, MP for Fowey in Oorn- 
wall, and in the following year appointed one of the tellers ef 





being one of the twelve created the same day, to secure a 
majority in the House of Lords, for the Tory administration. 
the breaking out of the rebellion in 1715, he was, with 
earl of Jersey and Lord Lansdowne, taken into custody 
London 21st September, on suspicion of favouring the 
Pretender, but on the expiry of the act for suspending the 
Habeas Corpus bill, on the 24th of the following June, was 
admitted to bail In 1720 he was appointed ambassador to 
Constantinople, where he remained till 1787 He ded 28h 
July 1758. By bis countess, Lady Abigail Harley, second 
daughter of the earl of Oxford and Mortimer, high-treasurer 
of Great Britain, he had four sons and six Of his 
second son, Robert Hay Drummond, archbishop of York, a 
memoir is given at pago 66 of this volume. The Hon Ed- 
ward Hay, ns youngest son, at one tune consul-general of 
Portugul] and minister plenipotentiary to the court of Lisben, 
died governor of Barbadoes in 1779 Of this island Oharies 
I made a grant to Sir James Hay, created carl of Carluls, 
cousin of the first earlof Kinnoul. Hus titles expired with 
lus son, when Barbadoes devolved upon the third earl of Kin- 
noul, who disposed of it to Charles IT 1n 1661 

Thomas, eighth earl of Kinnoul, born in 1710, was, when 
Lord Dupplin, M P for Cambridge, of which town he was re- 
corder, and in addition to holding various government offices, 
such as a lord of the treasury in 1764, jount-paymaster of*the 
forces in 1755, and chancellor of the duchy of Lancaster in 
1758, was sworn a pnvy councillor, and suoceeded Ins father 
the samo year In 1759 he was sent as ambassador extra- 
ordinary and minister plenipotentiary to Portugul, to make 
satusfaction to the court of Lisbon for the violation of the 
neutrality of the Portuguese territory by Admiral Boscawen 
tuking and burning, off Lagos, tho French ships commanded 
by M dela Clue. In 1762 he resigned all his public em- 
ployments, and retired to hus estate. In 1765 he was clected 
chancellor of the university of St. Andrews, and m January 
1768 was chosen president of the Somety in Scotland for 
Propagating Christian Knowledge. To him the elegant 
bridge over the Tay at Perth, completed in February 1772, 
may be said to have maimly owed its existence, as bemdes 
contnbuting £500 towards the expense of its erection, he 
strenuously exerted lumself in procuring subscriptions, He 
died at Dupplin, 27th December, 1787, in his 78th year His 
only son having died an infant, ho was sucoseded by his. ne- 
phew, Thomas Robert, son of his next brother, Robert Hay 
Drummond, archbishop of York. It 1s remarkable that three 
of the mx sons of tlis eminent prelate came to untimely 
deaths. Peter Aunol Hay Drammond, the third son, heu- 
tenant-colone! of the fifth regiment of West York militia, 
died in 1799, in of a fall down the sturcase of 
his house. John Auriol Hay Drammond, the fourth son, 
master and commander, R.N , was lost in the Beaver, prize, 
off St. Lucia, in a hurricane, in 1780; and the youngest son, 
the Rev George Willam Auriol Hay Drammond, editor of 
jus father's sermons, was drownod while on a voyage from 
Bideford in Devonshire to Greenock, the alup having been 
cast away in a storm, on the night of the 6th Deosnber, 
1807 (see page 67 of this volume). 

Robert Auriol Hay Drummond, the archbishop's eldest son, 
moth earl, born 18th March, 1751, signed the protest on the 
regenoy bill, 20th December, 1788. He was sworn a privy 
councillor, 29th Apnl 1796, and on 80th September fallow- 
ing, the king appointed him lord lyon king at arms for Seot- 
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jand, with succession to his son Thomas Robert, Lord Dupplin 
Like his grand-uncle, be was president of the Society in Scot- 
land fer Chratian Knowledge, be died April 12, 
1804. He had 2 sons and 2 dre. Sons, Thomas Robert, 10th 
earl, and Hon. Francis John Hay Drummond of Cromlix, 
that estate and Innerpeffrey, Perthshire, being settled as a 
perpetual provision for the 2d branch of the Kinnoul family 
This young gentleman, an ensign 2d foot-guards, was drowned, 
in bis 25th yegs, Oct. 28, 1810, while endeavouring to cross 
on horseback the river Earn, swelled by a heavy ran. Lady 
Henrietta, the elder daughter, =., n 1807, Henry Drammond 
of the Grange, Hampslire, banker in London, MP and 
F R.S., grandson of Henry, 1st Viscount Melville. Jady 
Sarah, the younger, m., 1n 1811, Rev George Murray, son of 
the bishop of St. David's, and nephew of the duke of Athole. 
Thomas Robert, 10th earl, born in 1785, was appointed 
lord lyon king at arms in 1804, the year of his succesmun to 
the earldom; colonel Royal Perthshire militia 1809, lord- 
Heutenant of Perthalure 1880; F R.S.A, and FSA Bent. 
The family seat, Dupplin castle, parish of Aberdalgie, Perth- 
abire, burnt down in 1827, was rebuilt by him, at the cout of 
£30,000 He m., 10 1824, Lowsa Burton, youngest daughter 
of Admiral Sir Charles Rowley, baronet, issue 4 sons and h 
daughters. Sons, 1 George, Viscount Dupplin, born in 1827, 
liewt. 1st life-guards, m., in 1848, Lady Emily, 3d daughter 
of duke of Beaufort, with ussue. 2 Hon Robert, capt. Cold- 
stream guards, died Oct. 1, 1855, from wounds received in 
the trenches before Sebastopol 8. Hon Arthur, born in 
1888, commander, R.N , who assumed surname and arms of 
Drummond of Cromlix and Innerpeffrey, Perthshire, on suc- 
ceeding, at the death of lis brother Robert, in 1855, to these 
estates. 4. Hon Charles Rowley, capt. Scots fumler guards. 





Krvrorg, earl of, a title in the peerage of Scotland, con- 
ferred, 1n 1677, on Hon bir John heith, 3d son of Wilham, 
6th ear] Manschal (see MARISCITAL, earl). For lus alleged 
share in preserving the regalia of Scotland during the com- 
monwealth, he was, at the Restoration in 1660, appointed 
kmght marischal of Scotland, which office was made herodi- 
tary in his family, and June 26, 1677, created a peer by the 
title of earl of Kintore, and Lord Keith of Inverury and Keith 
Hall; sworn a privy councillor, and in December 1684, ap- 
pointed treasurer depute. The real account of the preserva- 
tion of the regalia 1s this By order of the Scots Estates and 
privy council, June 6, 1651, the regalia were conveyed to the 
strong castle of Dunnottar, Kincardineshire, belonging to the 
earl Marichal, then defended by George Ogilvy of Barras. 
Durmg the years 1651 and 1652 the castle was beneged bv 
the parliamentary troopa, and Ogilvy obliged to surrender, 
but not tll after the regalia had been removed by Chnatian 
Fletcher, the wife of Jamés Grangor, minister of Kinneff 
Returning one day from Stonehaven, sho requested permis- 
sion of Mayor-general Morgan, who then commanded the 
besieging army, to viait Mra. Ogiivy, the lady of the heuten- 
ant-governor Having been allowed to enter the castle, the 
regalia were intrusted to her care. The sceptre and sword 
of state, concealed in a bag of lint or flax, were carried by a 
female servant. The crown Mrs. Granger packed up m some 
clothes, and covered with her apron, and in this way passed 
out, without suspicion, the parliamentary general himself, 
with the greatest gallantry, assisting her to mount her horse. 
The regalia were afterwards kept sometimes in the church of 
Kinneff, concealed under the pulpit, and at other times mn a 
double-bottomed bed at the manse, til] the Restoration, when 
they were dehvered to Mr George Ogilvy, who presented 
them to Charles IL For this good service, and his long im- 
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priecnment in England, Ogilvy was created a baronet, but 
recelved no compensation for the fines and sequestratious to 
which his estate had been subjected. Mrs. Granger, to 
whose presence of mind the merit was chiefly due, bad 2,000 
merks voted her by parliament, January 11th, 1661, while 
John Keith, third son of the proprietor of Dunnottar castle, 
was first appointed knight marshal, and seventeen years af- 
terwards, was created an earl. It appears that on lus return 
from France, whither he had gone some time before the sur- 
render of the castle, he was apprehended and examined as to 
the regalia, when he declared that he had conveyed them out 
of the country, and delivered them to Charles LI. In oonse- 
quence all farther scarch for them was dropped. He was 
created earl of Kintore, partly in compliment tu his mother 
Margaret Erakine, countess marischal, under whose autho- 
rity Mra, Granger us said to have acted, and partly on account 
of the impnsonment he had suffered for hus loyalty He ob- 
tained an extension of his patent to his own heirs female, 
with other remainders, on 22d February 1694 From his 
father he received Hall Forest, a royal castle in Aberdeen- 
shire. built by Robert the Bruce as a hunting hall, and grant- 
ed by hum to Robert de Keith, great manachal of Scotland, 
ancestor of the family The word Kintore in Gaeho mgw- 
files ‘the head of tho wood,” the forest in that district having 
at one period extended five or six miles. The first earl of 
Kintore supported the treaty of union in the parliament of 
Scotland, and died in 1714 With one son, he had two 
daughters, the elder of whom married Sir Wilham Forbes of 
Monymusk, baronet, ancostor of the Pitaligo baronets of that 
name. 

The son, William, second earl, engaged in the reballion of 
1715, and was at the battle of Shenffmurr, after which he 
never shaved lis beard. For his conduct on that occamun 
he was deprived of the office of knight marmucha!, and died 
5th December 1718. He had two sons and two daughters, 
namely, John, third earl, born in 1699, William, fourth earl, 
Lady Catherine Margaret, who marned David, fifth Lord 
Falooner of Halkerstoun, and so brought the honours sulse- 
quently into that family, and Lady Jean, who died unmarned 

John, third earl of Kintore, was appointed knight maris- 
chal of Scotland m June 1788, and died, without issue, 22d 
November 1758, m Ins 60th yenr His brother, William, 
succeeded as fourth earl, and on his death, unmarned, the 
estate devolved on George, tenth earl Marischal, who bemg 
attainted for his share 1n the rebellion of 1715, could not in- 
honit the tatles. On his death, 23d May 1778, the earldom 
and cstates fell to Anthony Adnan Keith Falooner, Lord 
Falooner of Halkertoun (to which title he had succeeded in 
1776), grandson of Lady Catherine Keith, eldest daughter of 
the second exrl of Kintore (see page 188 of this volume). 
The fifth earl died 80th August 1804 He marned a Dutch 
lady named Chnstina Elizaboth Sighterman of Groningen in 
Holland, and with seven daughters, had a son, William, mxth 
earl, born at Inglismaldie, Kincardineshire, 11th Decomber 
1766, and for some years an officer in the seoond regiment of 
dragoons, or Scota Greys. By his countcss, Mana, daughter 
of Sir Alexander Bannerman of Kirkhill, baronet, he had 
Anthony Adrian, seventh earl, two other sons, and a daugh- 
ter, and died 6th October 1812 

Anthony Adnan, scventh earl, born 20th Apnl 1794, was 
created a baron of the United Kingdom 28d June 1888, by 
the title of Lord Kintore. He was a great promoter of agn- 
cultural improveinents on lis estutes, and was famed, in par- 
ticular, for his superior cattle. The Keithball ox, as one of 
his bullocks was called, obtained the first premicm at the 
Highland Society's show in Aberdeen in 1884, and at seven 








years of was sold for a hundred sovereigns. Its gross 
weight was one ton eight owt. The earl was twice 
married, but bad issue only by lis second wife, Louisa, 
youngest daughter of Francis Hawkins, Esq of Dunnichen, 
three sons and a daughter The eldest son, Williar -Adrian, 
Lord Inverury, born 9d September 18232, s Leutenant in the 
17th light dragoons, was killed wlule hunting, 17th Decem- 
ber 1848 Her ladyship obtained a divorce from Lord Kin- 
tore, and marned a second time, 2d April 1840, an Enghsh 


gentleman of the name of Arvuld, but died in 1841 
The 2d son, Francis Alexander, born June 7, 1628, became 


@th earl, on the death of his father, July 11, 1844, and June 
24, 1851, was appointed a deputy lieutenant of Aberdoenslure 
and Kincardineshire. He marned, Juve 24, 1851, his cowun, 
Lowsa Madeline, 2d de of Francs Huwkius, Keg , with issue. 





KiRKCALDY, viscount of, a secondary title of the earl of 
Jeven and Melville. See that title. 





KinKALDY, a loca) surname, denved from the town of that 
name in Fifesinre, where there 1s sud anciently to have been 
a place of woralnp belonging to the Culdees, hence Kiloulda 
or Kilouldet, in course of tame corrupted into Kirkcaldy 

One of the brightest of our listoncal names 1s thet of Kirk- 
aldy of Grange. Of the family, however, our public records 
furnish but a few scanty notices. As their estates, lying in 
the parish of Kinghorn, adjoined Kirkaldy, it 5 supposed that 
they derived their surname from that town. In Prynne's 
History, a Sir Willinm de Kirkcaldy 1s mentioned as one of 
the Scots barons who submitted to Edward III of England 
during one of his invasions of Scotland, and a charter of 
King David I1, dated “Apud Kdynburgeh,” contains the 
name of a Simeon Kyrcaldie. 

There were at an early period two principal families of the 
name, the Kirkaldys of Inchtower or Inclture in the shire 
of Perth, and the Kirkaldys of Grange in Fife From their 
surname the latter appear to have been the elder brauch, 
although supposed to have descended from « younger son of 
the former Their connection with Fife must have been 
prior to the reign of David II, as we find a ponmon granted 
by that monarch to an Andrew de Kirkuldye, “capella ano, 5 
inarcaram eterlingorum annuatim de custuma cimitatis Sancti 
Andres, qnosque per Dommnum Regem ad aliquo1 benetiaum 
ecclemasticuin faerit promotus,” &c. ‘The house of Inchture 
has long been represented by the noblo family of Kinnaird, 
Marjory, daughter aud sole heiress of Sir John de Kirkaldy 
of Inchtare having, at the end of the 14th century, marned 
Sir Reginald de Kmnaird, kmyht, and her lands were con- 
firmed to lum by a charter of Robert IIL, of date 28th Jan- 
uary 1899 (sce page 608 of this volumio). A minor branch, 
the Kirkaldys of Wester Abden, also in Fifc, appoar to have 
ceased as a distinct family about the begiuning of tho 17th 
century 

In the Register House at Edinburgh are preserved no fewer 
than eighteon MS. charters and two remussiona (the dates 
ranging between 1440 and 1568, both inclowve) relating to thu 
family of Kirkaldy of Grange, now extinct, but which at the 
period to which they refer appear to have been one of the 
most important in the county of Fife. John de Kirkaldy, a 

son of the family, vicar of Newbarn in that shire, is 
mentioned in Archbikhup Shevoz's confirmation of pnvilegen 
to the university of St. Andrews, dated at Edinburgh, 2d 
sune 1479. 

Wilham Kirkaldy de Grange appears as one of a quorum 
which served Patrick Orichton of Cranstoun-Riddel her to 
hie father, at Edinburgh, 7th December 1506, and he us men- 
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tioned in a charter dated 18th February 1528, as being alive 
in that year. His eldest son, Sir James Kirkaldy, married 
Janet, daughter of Sir John Melville of Raith, one of the 
early Reformers, in whose right he acquired the lands of Ban- 
chrie and others in Fifeshire, with the baronies of Grange 
and Auchtertool Introduced by Ins father-in-law to the 
court and service of King James V., be was made a lord of 
the bedchamber, and on 24th March 1587, appointed lord- 
bigh-treasurer of Scotland, in place of the abbot of Holyrood. 
‘+ He was considefed,” says Crawford, “one of the wisest and 
worthiest in the nation, but through the interest of Cardinal 
Bethune, he lost his office of treasurer” (Officers of State.) 
Thus did not happen, however, till after the death of James 
V_ He is described by his brother-in-law, Sir James Mel- 
ville of Halllull, as ‘a stout man, who always offered by sin- 
glo combate, and at point of the sword, to maintain whatever 
he sad.” The year following his appointment as treasurer, 
with his three brothers, Sir George, who obtained the lands of 
Cragerook in Mid Lotlian and others in Stirlingshire, John, 
and Patrick, his father-in-law, Melville of Raith, his kins- 
man, Wilham Barclay of Touch, and eight others, he received 
a remussion for all crimes, excepting treason, and in October 
1539 he and his three brothers received a similar remission 
from the crown As an instance of the favour and confidence 
with which ho was treated by the king, it is related that on 
James’ return from his voyage round the Isles in 1540, he 
showed the lard of Grange a scroll drawn up by Cardinal 
Bethune and the priests, containing the names of 360 nobles 
and barons whom they had doomed to be burnt for heresy, 
amongst which was his own, with those of several of his friends 
and kinamon = With honest mncenty he donounoed the inso- 
lence and rapacity of the clergy, expatiated on the abuses 
which they had brought into the church, and on their great 
wealth and profligacy, and advised the king to annex ther 
benefices to the crown, as had boen done by his uncle, King 
Henry, with whom he strongly counselled him that he should 
maintain a fnendly intercourse. The king took the advice 
in good part, and shortly after, when the cardinal and some 
other prelates went to Holyrood-house, and renewed their 
application for the punishment of heretics, after many re- 
proaches, he thus sternly addressed them ‘“ Packe, you jav- 
ells! (jail-birds.) Gett you to your charges and reforme your 
owne liven, and bo not :nstruments of discord betwixt my no- 
bilitie and me, or clles, I vow to God, I sall reforme you, not 
as the king of Denmarke doth, by imprisonment, neither yitt 
as the king of England doth, by hanging and heading, but 
by sharper instruments, 1f ever I heare suche a motion made 
by you again!” (Caklerwood's LHistorte, vol. i. p. 146.) 
The samo year, when Sir James Hanulton of Fynnart, natu- 
ral son of the first carl of Arran, wus accused of a conspiracy 
to the king, then on & journcy to Fife, James sent tho accv- 
ser with his mng, to Su James Learmonth, master of the 
housebuld, and Sir James Kirkaldy the treasurer, and by 
their means, Hamilton was speedily cxevuted. The treasur- 
er’s second son, James Kirkaldy, married Heleu, daughter of 
Lesho of Pitcaple, and heiress of Kellie in Forfarshure, a ward 
of the crown, and on his father’s leaving court to attend the 
nuptials, in his absence Cardinal Bethune and the priests ob- 
tained from the king a warrant to commit him to ward in the 
castle of Edinburgh. His unprisonment, however, was short, 
and he was soon restored to favour 

After the disastrous rout at Solway, the king on his way 
to Falkland palace, where he died soon after (on 18th De- 
cember 1542), visited the treasurer’s house of Halyards, 
where he was courteously received by the Lady Grange, “ an 
ancient and godie matron.” The treasurer himself being 
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absent, his eldest son, William Kirkaldy, and others, waited 
upon the king. At supper, the lady attempted to comfort 
his majesty, praying him “to take the work of God in good 
pert.” “My portion,” he answered, “of this world is short, 
for I will not be with you fifteen days.” On his attendants’ 
asking him where he would hold his Christmas, he replied, 
“T cannot tall; choose you the place. But this I can tell 
you: before Obsistmas day ye will be masteriess, and the 
realm without a king.” (Jivd., vol i. p.151) The trea- 
surer and his son, William, were with the king in his last 
moments. By the advice of the former, the earl of Arran 
amembled the nobility, and obtamed the regency during the 
ey eae minority, and for a time the treasurer adhered 
faithfully to him, but, when the Romish party obtained tho 
ascendency, he and Sir David J.ndsay of the Mount, and 
Balneaves ef Hallhill, whom he hud made trensurer-clerk, 
were among the first to withdraw from him Ile keenly sup- 
ported the English connection, and m 1543 was dismissed 
from the office of lord-Ingh-treasurer, mamly throngh the 
machmations of Cardinal Bethune. In revonge, he joined 
the celebrated conspiracy against that haughty and cruel 
churchman, and on the evening of his assnasination, with 
three of his sona, he joined the murderers in the castle of St. 
Andrews, where his cldest aon, William, had been since the 
morning. To the assistance of the garrison, King Henry re- 
mitted several sums of money, with £200 to the lard of 
Grange, who appcars to have reocived other sums from that 
monarch, for bis support of the projected marnage between 
the young Prince Edward and the infant Queen Mary At 
the meoting of the Estates at Edinburgh on 4th August 
1546, he and Ina three brothers and four sons, with all others 
within the castle of St. Andrews, were declared traitors and 
forfeited. On the snrrender of that fortress, the garnson 
blamed thelr conntrymen for doserting them, and the Inird of 
Grange, on being carried with the rest prisoner to Franco, 
remarked, as he embarked, “1 am assnred God aall revenge 
it ere long” (Zétd., p 240) Wath Monypenny of Pitmily 
he was confined in the castle of Cherbourg, and whilo there 
they stoutly refured to go to mnas, the laird of Grange telling 
the captain of the castle, on lis maisting on it, that if com 
pelled to attend, ‘those that were there should see by thar 
behaviour how much they deapised it.” After bis release 
from Cherbourg he resided in England and beyond scas till 
1556, when, by the mediation of the queen-downger, he made 
h: peace with the Scottish government, and Ins forfeiture 
being withdrawn he hed hus estates restored to him He died 
soon after 

With fonr danghters, he had five sona, namely, Sir William 
Kirkaldy of Grange, the foremost knight and soldier of his 
time, of whom a memoir follows in larger type, Sir Tames, 
who was hanged on the same scaffold with his brother In the 
High Street of Edinburgh , Sur David and Thomas, who both 
served with the garnson of St. Andrews, and being sent to 
Arran’s camp on proposals of peace, were not allowed to re- 
turn; and George, of whom hittle is known The danghtors 
were, Marjory, marred to Sir Henry Ramsny of Colluthie, 
Agnes, to Sir Robert D)rammond of Carnock , Marion, to 
William Semple, second baron of Cathcart, and Elizabeth, 
to Air Jolin Moubray of Barnbougal, chief of an ancient fam- 
fly, which became extinct about 1620 

Sir William Kirkaldy, the eldest son, marricd Margaret, 
daughter of Sir James Iearmonth of Dairsie, provost of St. 
Andrews, and with her he got, on Sth October 1564, a crown 
charter of the. lends called Nether Friarton, near that aty 
He bad a danghter, Janst, who married Sir Thomas Ker of 
Fernihirst, ancestor of the marquises of Lothian (sce Lotin- 
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Aw, marquis of), an adherent of Queen Mary and one of the 
defenders of Edinburgh castle, when besieged by the troops 
of the regent Morton. The barony of Grange was restored 
on 29th November 1581 to William, son of Sir James Kirk- 
aldy, and nephew of Sir William, the latter having no sone 
of Inn own Hus mother, Helen lashe, the hetress of Kellie, 
proved false to her husband, and betrayed him to her para- 
mour, the regent Morton He escaped from the prison at 
Dalkeith, to which the regent had consigned him, and eight 
daya after sho was found strangled in her bedchamber In 
1690 William Kirkaldy of Grange, Sir James’ son, signed the 
Solemn League and Covenant, and in 1596 he was indited, 
with three others, for convocating an unlawful assembly He 
bad, with a daughter, two sona, Robert, who anoceeded him, 
and Thomas. On 14th May 1664, Charles IL. created John 
Kirkaldy, then in possession of Grange, a baronet of Scat- 
land, but the tutle war not connected with nny grant of land 
in America, us was usual with the baronctcies of Nova Sco- 
tin. Sur James Kirkaldy, the second baronet of Grange, and 
ten other persons, were, by order of tho Scottush pnvy coun- 
cil, eomnutted to tho tolbooth of Edinburgh, on 24th Tune 
1674, charged with holding an armod conventicle in Fife, for 
which he was fined £550° Sir John Kirkaldy of Grange, the 
third baronct, was alive in 1722, and on Ins death in 1789 
tho title became oxtinct. The catate of Grange, after being 
in pogsersion of a fanuly of the name of Skene, and subee- 
quontly of the Carmnegien of Roysack, became the property of 
the Fergussons of Raith 

Mr Grant, m the notes to the ‘Momoirs and Adventures 
of Kirkaldy of Grango,’ (F dinburgh 1849, p 882,) anys that 
there are two fumiles of the name in England, Kirkaldy of 
Monkwearmouth, Durham, and Kirkaldy, late of Sunderland, 
now of Liverpool, both of whom bear the arms of tho line of 
Inchtnre, namely, a fess wavy, between three mullets gules, 
with the crest and motto of the Inirds of Grange, “ Fortiasi- 
inn Voritua.” He believes that thero 1s only one family in 
Scotland beanng the name. 


KIRKALDY, Wiu.u1am, of Grange, reputed the 
bravest and most skilful soldicr of his tune, was 
the cldest son of Sir Jamos Kirkaldy of Grange, 
high treasurer to James V_ Ile carly embraced 
the principlea of the Reformation, and was one of 
the conspirators against Cardinal Bethune After 
the surrender of the castle of St Andrews, he 
waar, with the others, sent prisoner to France, but 
contrived to make his escape, and afterwards dis- 
tinguished himself highly In the service of the 
French king On his return to Scotland, he at- 
-tached himself to the lords of the Congregation, 
and had several gallant rencontres with the French 
forces sent over to tho assistance of the queen- 
regent For hus concern in the murder of Cardi- 
nal Bethane, he had been attainted, but the at- 
tainder was taken off by parliament In 1568 In 
1566 he jomed the confederacy of nobles for the 
removal of Bothwell, and the protection of the 
infant prince, and at Carberry Hill received tho 
anrrender of Queen Mary He afterwards pur- 
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sued Bothwell in the Orkney seas, scattered his 
small fleet, and obliged him to fly, with a single 
ship, towards Norway Pa 

After the battle of Langside, where he greatly 
assisted the regent Moray, Kirkaldy was appoint- 
ed governor of Edinburgh castle He was also 
lord provost of Edinburgh Up to this period, he 
had shown himself to be firmly attached to the 
Protestant, or king’s party, but during tho ab- 
sence of tho regent at the conferences at York, 
Maitland of Lethington obtained an extraordinary 
ascendency over him, and, unfortunately for him- 
self, he was persuaded to give his support to the 
cause of Mary 

The regent Moray’s death in 1570 revived the 
hopes of the queen's adherents, and, being ani- 
mated with the ntmost rancour against their op- 
ponenta, they resolved on an immediate appeal to 
arms Assembling at Linlithgow, the chicfs of 
the queen's faction marched thence to Edinburgh, 
and held a parliament there, but were soon after 
compelled to remove to the former town, where 
they openly proclaimed the queen's authority 
On the other hand, the leader of the king’s party 
having chosen the earl of Lennox regent, con- 
voked tho Estates at Stirling, and issued a coun- 
ter-proclamation To the assistance of the latter, 
Sir William Drury, marshal of Berwick, arrived 
with a large force from England, and a truce was 
concluded between the contending factions, which 
was continued till the end of April 1571. On the 
day after Its expiration, Captain Crawford of Jor- 
danhill, by a successful fight attack, surprised the 
castle of Dumbarton for the regent, and taking 
prisoner, among others, Hamilton, archbishop of 
St. Andrews, who had sought refuge in the for- 
tresa, that prelate was almost immediatoly after- 
wards executed at Stirling, without even the 


semblance of a trial On the 12th of June, Kirk-, 


aldy held a parliament in the queen's name in the 
Castle of Edinburgh, and in the subseqnont Sep- 
tember, he projected a well-concerted plan for 
eoizing the regent and all the nobles with him at 
Stirling, which, owing to the imprudence of those 
to whom the enterprise was intrusted, proved a 
failure, but, in the accompanying struggle, the 
regent Lennox was killed 


regency, that nobleman set on foot negotiations 
for an accommodation with the principal leaders 
of the queen’s party, in which be was at length 
successful. Maitland and Kirkaldy, however, in 
the expectation of receiving some promised suc- 
cours from France, still resolved to defend the 
castle of Edinburgh in the queen's behalf. That 
fortress was, in consequence, closcly invested by * 
the forces of Sir Willlam Drury, who had joined 
the regont’s army with a formidable traiu of ar- 
tilery After performing prodigies of valour, 
Kirkaldy saw his defonces battered down, one 
well destroyed, and the other choked up, his guns 
silenced, and his provisions exhausted, and in 
vain offered terms The garrison mutinied, and 
threatened to hang Maitland over the wall, which 
compelled Kirkaldy to capitulate, when he sur- 
rendered to the English commander, May 29, 
1578, on promise of good treatment In spite of 
this assurance, however, the brave Kirkaldy and 
his brother were iguominiously hanged at the 
Cross of Ediuburgh, on the third of the ensuing 
August, and Maitland only cscaped the same fate 
by taking poison 

John Knox, with whom he had quarrelled about 
the end of 1570, as related in the life of the Re- 
former, had, previous to his death, in November 
1572, sent Kirkaldy, by David Lindsay, minister 
of Leith, the followmg remarkable and solemn 
message ‘'Go,” he said, “to yonder man in the 
castle (meaning Kirkaldy)—he whom ye know I 
have loved so dearly—tell him that I have sent 
ye once more to warn him, in the name of God, 
to leave that ovil cause, for neither the craigy 
rock in which he so miserably confides, nor the 
carnal prudence of that man Lethington, whom 
he esteems even as a demigod, nor the assistance 
of strangers, shall preserve him, but he shall be 
disgracefully dragged forth to punishment, and 
hanged on a gallows In the face of the sun, unless 
he speedily amend his Jife, and flee to the mercy of 
God.” At the instigation of Maitland, Kirkaldy re- 
turned a scornful answer, which afterwards occa- 
sioned him the most polgnant regret. ‘ Begone,” 
he said, “and tell Master John Knox he is but a 
dirty prophet.” On the day of his execution, 
when he saw the scaffold prepared, says Calder- 


On the ear! of Morton being appointed to the | wood, the day fair, ‘and the sun shining clear," 
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his countenance changed, and Mr David Lindsay, 
who was with him, asked him the canse. “ Faith, 
Mr David,” he answered, “I perceive well now 
that Mr Knox was the true servant of God, aud 
hig threatenings to be accomplished” He then 
requested his to repeat Knox's message, which 
he did, adding that he had been carnest with God 
for him, and was sorry for that which should be- 
fall his body, for the love he bare to him, but was 
assured there was morcy for his soul To this he 
answered, ‘I bope in God that, after men shall 
think I am past and gone, I shall give you a to- 
ken of the assurance of that mercy to my soul, 
according to the apeech of that man of Ged” It 
was about four o'clock in the afternoon that he 
was thrust off the ladder, the sun being then west, 
according to Calderwood’s minute description, 
about the north-west corner of the steeple of St 
Giles’ ‘As he was hanging, his face was set to- 
wards the east , but within o short space, turned 
about to the west, against the sun, and so re- 
mained, at which time Mr David marked him, 
when all supposed he was dead, to lift up his 
hands, which wore bound before him, and to lay 
them down again softly, which moved him with 
exclamation to glorify God before all the people ” 
[Calderwood's History of the Church of Scotiand, 
vol iii p 284] His head, after being cut off, 
was fixed upon the highest spike im the gate of 
the castle of Edinburgh, which he had, with the 
greatest courage and fidelity, defended to the laat 
Kinkoupsriant, baron, a title (dormant since 1832) in 
the Scottish peerage, conferred in 1688, on Sir Robert Mac- 
lellan, eldest son of Sir Thomas Maclellan of Bombie, in the 
atewartry of Kirkcudbnght. This family, once very powcr- 
fol in Galloway, ponsesecd several castlen, one of which, now 
in a ruinous state, bwit in 1682 by Thomas Maclellan of 
Bombie, stands in the town of Kirkendbnght. Sir Patrick 
Maclellan, propnetor of the barony of Bombie, meurred 
forfeiture in consequence of marauding depredations on the 
lands of the Dougiases, lords of Galloway His son, Sir 
William, incited by a proclamation of James IT , offering tlie 
forfeited barony to any person who s 1ould disperse a band of 
gypsies who infested the country, and capture their leader, 
dead or alive, received beck his patrimony, on carrying to the 
king the head of their captain on the point of his sword. To 


commemorate the manner in which he regained the barony, 
he adopted as his creat an erect nght arm, tho hand grasping 
a dagger, on the point of which was a Moor’s head couped, 
proper, with the motto “Think on,”—intimating the stead- 
iness of purpose with which be had meditated his enterprise. 
About the middle of the 15th century, Wilham, eighth earl 
of Douglas, bealeged and captured Sir Patrick Maclellan, ta- 
tor of Bombie snd sheriff of Galloway, in hus stronghold of 
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Rasberry castle, and carried him off to Thrieve castle, for his 
refusal to join the confederacy against the king (see page 44 
of this volume). Sir Patrick's uncle, Sir Patrick Gray, who 
held a high office near the king’s pefaon, obtained a letter 
from his majesty, ptorily ordering Dongias to release 
his prisoner Anxious for the safety of his relative, Gray 
carried the letter himself The earl professed to reosive it 
with all respect, but desired that Gray should partake of 
some repast, before entering on a business of so-muoh impor- 
tance an the perusal of a letter from the king. In the mean- 
time, guesang the purport of the letter, he ordered his pris- 
oner to be put to death before it was opened. He then told 
his guest thnt it grieved him sorely to find that it was not in 
his power to give full effect to the command of his sovereign , 
and, taking Gray to the place where the beheaded body 
of Maclellan lay, be sarcastically said, “ Yonder, Sir Patrick, 
hes your sister's son Unfortunately he wants the head, bat 
you are welcome to dou with the body what you please.” His 
tragical fate roused the indignation of the country against the 
Douginnes, and soon after the earl wan stabbed by the king 
at Stirling 

Sir Robert Maclellan above mentioned, the fourth in de 
acent from Sir William who reguined his patrimony, was one 
of the gentlemen of the bedchninber to James VI_ and Charles 
I, and by the latter was crented a peer of Scotland, by the 
title of Lord Kirkendbright, 25th May 1698, to him and his 
heirs male, bearing hin nane and arms. He died in 1641, 
and having only a daughter, was suceeded by hia nephew, 
Thomas, seoond son of Wilham Maclellan of Glenshannoch, 
the first lord's younger brother The second Lord Kirkcud- 
bright, a stendy royalwt, died in May 1647, without issue. 
His cousin, John, the elder son of the first lord's youngvst 
brother, John Maclellan of Bourg, succeeded as thinl lord 
This nobleman was very coccntric and hotheaded, and at first 
was an impetuous royalist. Being proprietor of nearly tho 
whole of the pansh of Kirkcudbright, he compelled hia vas- 
sals to teke amns in the cause of the king, occasioned the 
ruin of the villages of Iunrod and Galtway, by levying near- 
ly all then malo population, and mcurred such enormons 
expenses as completely ruined his estates, At tho Restora- 
tion, however, his seal for deapotic monarchy secms to have 
cooled, as he apposed the attempt to force prelacy on Scot- 
Innd, and even sanctioned a mot created by the people of 
Kirkcudbnght, for preventing the settlemont of an Kpiscopa- 
han mimater in the church of that town At the time when 
some women were sent, as ringleaders in it, to the pillory, he 
was captured, with some other mflucntial persona, and sent 2 
pnsoner to Edinburgh He died, greatly in debt, in 1664 
His son, William, by nght fourth Lord Kirkcudbright, died 
in his nonage withont issue, in 1669 The family estates had 
been seized and sold by hus father’s creditors, and there was 
nothing left to support the dignity He was snoceeded by 
his cousin, John Maclellan, clder son of William Maclellan of 
Auchlean, brother of the third lord, but he did not assume 
the title. He also died in his minonty, without insue, and 
the guardians of hia only brother, James, born in 166), 
did not allow him to take it either In 1721, in the keenly 
contested struggle for the representation of the peerage be- 
tween the earls of Eglinton and Aberdeen, he came forward 
and voted as Lord Kirkcudbnght, but his vote was protested 
against. He voted also at the subsequent elections till his 
death in 1780 As he had only daughters, the title then de- 
volved on Wilham Maclellan of Bourness, the heir-male of the 
body of Gilbert Maclellan, second son of Sir Thomas Maciel- 
lan of Bomlue, who died about 1504, and was the great- 
great-grandunele of the first lord He voted as Lord Kirk- 
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eadbright st elections of representative peers in 1787, and 
the two following years. At the general election of 1741, s 
protest against the reception of his vote was entered by James 
Maciellan, eldest son of the deceased Sir Samuel Me~‘ellan, 
merchant, and at one time lord provost of Edinburgh On 
this occasion they were both present, and both voted as Lord 

t. In 1786, James Maclellan had presented a 
petition to the king, claiming the title. It was remitted to 
the lord advocate and solicitor-general to inquire into its 
statements, and they reported that he bad not made ont his 
claim At the election of the 80th April 1742, a protest was, 
in bis turn, taken by Wilham against James, and on this oc- 
casion also both were present, James fur the last time, and 
again both voted as Lord Kirkcadbnght. One of them was 
the ‘Lord Kilooubrie,” whom Goldsmith, in his sneers at 
the poverty of the Scottsh nobility, mentions as keeping a 
glove-shop in Edinburgh At all elections of representative 
peers wubsequent to that of 1742, except one, William was 
present and voted On 14th December 1761, the House of 
Lords ordered him “ not to presume to take upon limself the 
title, honour, and dignity of Lord Kirkeudbnght, until hus 
claim shall have been allowed in due course of law” He died 
soon after He had three sons. The eldest, the master of 
Kirkoudbnght, predeceased his father in 1741. John, the 
second son, became seventh lord, and the third sou, the Ion 
Dunbar Maolellan, captain R.N , was killed 6th July 1782, 
in the second engagement with the French admiral de Suf- 
frein, while in command of the Superb, tho flagship of Sir 
Edward Hughes, and was highly spoken of in Sir Edward's 
despatches, as “an excellent officcr in every department of 
the service.” 

John, seventh Lord Kirkeudbright, the eldest surviving 
aon, a officer in the army, on petition to the king had lus 
claim to the title allowed by the House of Lords, 8d May 
1778, and on the 14th of the same month was prescnted to 
King George III as Lord Kirkeoudbrght. He became l:eu- 
tenant-colonel of the 8d regiment of foot- guards in 1784, and 
retired from the army the following year He died 24th De- 
cainber 1801, in his 78d year Ho had two sons the older, 
Sholto Henry, eghth Lord Kirkcudbnglt, born 15th August 
1771, died, without issue, 16th April 1827, when his brother, 
Oamden-Grey, became nmtb lord. Born 20th April 1774, 
the latter married Sarah, daughter of Colonel Thomas Gor- 
ges, and had an only daughter On lus death, at Bruges, 
19th April 1882, the title became dormant. 

KInKPATRICK, anciently somotimes spelled Kilpatrick, a 
surname derived froin Cellu Patrecu, the church of Patrick, 
and the prefix of the name of no less than four panshes m 
Galloway 

The ancient family of Kirkpatriok of Closeburn, who pos- 
eens 8 . have, according to tradition, held lands 
in Nithedale since the ninth century In the reign of David 
1, (1194—1158,) Yvo Kirkpatrick was witness to a charter of 
Robert Brus the competitor, lord of Annandale, and Eufemia, 
his wife, granting the fishing of Tordaff to the monks of Holme 
Oultram. His grandsorf, also Yvo, obtalned from Alexander II. 
a charter of confirmation of the lands of Kilosburn, [from Celia 
Oeburat] which belonged formerly to his ancestors, dated 15th 
August 1282. In the Ragman Roll, among those mentioned 
as having, in 1296, sworn fealty to Edward I., are Stephen 
de Kilpatrick, and Roger de Kilpatrick, the latter supposed 
to be of the Torthorwald branch of the Kirkpatricks. Thene 
last afterwards took the name of Carlyle by marriage. Ro- 

* gee Kirkpatrick, successor of John, was one of the attendants 
of King Robert Bruce at Dumfries, when he met Opmyn in 


the church of the Franciscans in that town, and it was he 
who, on Benee’s rushing out, and expressing a doubt that he 
had killed the Red Comyn, the latter, with the 
exclamation, “You doubt! Ise mak sicear,” (or sure,) which 
became the motto of his family, thelr crest being a hand 
holding a dagger, in pale, distilling drops of blood. In 1814 
he was sent on an embassy to England, in company with Sis 
Neil Campbell, ancestor of the duke of Argyle. Roger's 
son, Sir Thomas Kirkpatrick, besides inheriting Closeburn, 
for his father’s signal services and his own to his sovereign 
and country, got the lands of Redburgh in the sheriffdom of 
Dumfnes, as the charter of Robert Brus bears, dated at Looh- 
maben, 4th January in the 14th year of his reign. 

In 1855, Sir Thomas’ son, Sir Roger, who remained faith- 
fol amidst the genernl defection of the nobles, distinguished 
himeelf by taking from the English the castles of Caerlaver- 
ock and Dalswinton, and thus preserved the whole territory 
of Nithsdale in allegiance to the Scottish crown The histo- 
nan, John Major, says he levelled the former with the ground. 
This, however, could not bo literally true, as he continued to 
reside in It tall hus assasmnation by his kinsman, Sir James 
Lindsay, in 1857 No known canse of quarrel existed be- 
twoen then, t that Kirkpatrick, as tradition records, 
had marned a lady to whom Landsay was greatly attached 
Lindany expiated Ins crime with lus life, having been exe- 
cuted by order of David IL. ‘The Murder of Cacrlaverock’ 
18 the sulject of a very apinted ballad by the late Mr Charies 
Kirkpatrick Sharpe. Sir Roger’s son, Wiufred or Umfrey, 
in addition to the lands of Redburgh, got those of Tor- 
thorwald, in the debateable distnct between Lower Nithsdale 
and Lower Annandale. The son, or grandson of the latter, 
Sir Thomas Kirkpatnck, made a resignation of the baronies 
of Cloacburn and Redburgh into the hands of Robert duke of 
Albany, carl of Fife, and governor of Scotland, for a new 
charter of Trulzie, to himeelf and hus heirs male, dated at 
Ayr, 14th October 1409 He was suceceded by his brother, 
Roger Kirkpatnok, who was one of the gentlemen of inquest 
in serving Wiliam Lord Somerville heir to his father, Tho- 
mas Lord Somerville, before Sir Henry Preston of Cragmil- 
lar, shenff-prncipal and provost of Edinburgh, 10th June 
1485, when he had on his scal, appended to the retour, the 
escutcheon of his arms, supported with two lons guardant, 
though afterwards the supporters were two talbots (Nisbet's 
Heraldry, vol. i. p. 147). In 1848, hw son, Sa Thomas 
Kirkpatrick, was one of the conservators of the truce with 
England. His descendant, Sir Thomas Kirkpatnek, knight, 
a gentleman of the privy chamber to James VL, obtamed 
from that monarch a patent of free denizen within the king- 
dom of England in 1608, and died about 1628. 

His great-grandson, Thomas hirkpatnck of Closeburn, for 
his unshaken fidehty to Charles I., was created a baronet of 
Nova Scotia, 26th March 1685 His eldest son, Sir Thomas, 
second baronet, had four sons and a daughter. The eldest 
of these, Sir Thomas, third baronet, by his marriage with 
Susannah, daughter and heiress of James Grierson of Oape- 
noch, brought that estate into the family Of the ancient 


through the carelessness of drunken servants, on the night of 
the 29th August, 1748, and all the family papers, portraite, 
plate, &c. therein consumed. He had eight 

died in Ootober 1771. His second and eldest 
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doth in Clossbura and Keir, which have proved most benefi- 
elal to the district. In 1788 he sold the estate of Closeburn 
to Mr Menteth, and died 7th June 1804. His son, Sir 
Thomas, the fifth baronet, Shenif of Dumfries-shire, marned 
Jane, daughter of Charles Sharpe, Esq. of Hoddam, and died 
in 1844, when his son, Sir Oharies Sharpe Kirkpatrick of 
Cleseltirn, born in 1808, became sixth baronet. 

The younger brother of the 8d baronet of Closeburn, 
William Kirkpatrick of Ellislund, married a daughter of 
Lord-justice-clerk Erskine. Their son Charles, succeeding to 
the estate of Hoddam, assumed the name of Sharpe, and was 
futher of General Matthew Sharpe, MP for the Dumfries 
barghs, who died in 1841, and of the antiquary and wit, Mr 
Charles Kirkpatrick Sharpe of Hoddam, who died in 185} 
(See memoir of him, vol 8.) The latter drew up a chart of 
the family tree of the Kirkpatricks of Closeburn. 

From a branch of the Kirkpatricka, styled of Conheath, is 
descended the Einpress Eugenid, consort of Napoleon IJ! of 
France. According to one account, this branch) springs from 
Alexander Kirkpatrick of Kirkmichael, 2d son of the 8d Roger 
de Kirkpatrick of Closeburn , the barony of Conbeath having 
been bestowed on him as the rewnrd of his valour in making 
a captive of the 9th earl of Donglus at Burnewark in 1484 
Another account grafts it on the main tree at a much more 
recent date The Empress Eugene's great-great-grand- 
futher joined the standard of the Pretender in 1745, and being | 
tuken prisoner, died on the scaffold. fis son left Soutland, | 
und settled at Ostend, whence the family emigrated to Spnin 

Abont the middle of the 18th century, Wilham Kirkpatrick, 
cousin-german of Sir James Kirkpatrick, baronct of Closo- 
burn, was propristor of the estate of Conhenth, parish of Cner- 
lnverock. The estate had originally been one of the nnmerous 
posssestons of the Closeburn famuly, of which he was a cndet, 
but bad passed out of their hands, and was repurchased by Mr 
Kirkpatrick's grandfather Mr Kirkpatrick himself had avery 
large family, the onlv remaining member of which, Miss Jane 
Forbes Kirkpatrick, residing at Nith Bank, Dumfriea, who 
died Dec, 21, 1854, in her 89th year, was aunt of the countess 
de Muntijo, the mother of the empress Eugeme One of his 
sons, also named Wiliam Kirkpatrick; was for upwards of a 
quarter of a century a merchant in Malaga, and American 
consul in that city He married Francisca, eldeat daughter 
of Baron Grivignee, a Belgian, and had one son, who died 
euly, and three daughters. Muaria Kirkpatrick, the eldest, 
inarried Don Cipnano Palafox, then Count of Teba, a grandee 
of Spuin of the first class, later, on the death of Ins elder 
brother, Count del Montijo, issue 2 danghters, the elder mar- 
ned the Duke of Berwick and Alba, and died in Sept. 1860, 
leaving 8 children, the younger, Eugenie Mane de Guzman, 
Countess of Teba, born at Grenada May 5, 1826, married 
January 29, 1858, Charles Lous Napoleon, (Napoleon III ,) 
Emperor of the Franc), wsue, Napoleon, Prince Imperial, born 
Murch 16,1856. William Kirkpatnck’s 2d daughter, Carlotta, 
married her cousm, Thomas Kirkpatrick of Ostend. The 8d; 
daughter, Enriquetta, marred the Count de Cubarrus, whose | 
ester was the celebrated Mudame Talhen. 


Kin XWALL, Viscount. See Oxawer, earl of 

KIRKWOOD, James, an eminent teacher and 
grammarian, who flourished in the 17th century, 
was born near Dunbar, and was for some years 
master of the grammar school at Linlithgow, and 
afterwards at Kelso. His works are. 
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Grammatica Latina. Edin. 1675, 13mo. Lond. 1677, 8vo, 

Compendium of Rhetorie, with a small Treatise on Analy- 
ais, appended. 1678. . 

A New Family-book; or, The True interest of Families. 
Lond. 1698, 8vo. 

Advice to Children Lond. 1698, 8vo. 

Discourses about the right way of improving our time. 
Lond. 1608. 

An improved edition of the Latin Grammar of John Des- 
peuter, the celebrated Dutch grammarian, 1695 This work 
he undertook the revimon of at the desire of the Parllamen- 
tary Commissioners for Colleges, and it continued to be com- 
monly used in the Scottish schools till superseded by Raddi- 
man's Rudiments. 

Plea before the Kirk and Civil Judicature of Scotland, in 
5 parts. Lond. 1698, 4to. 


® 

KyxLaxp, (now Cleiand,) a surname denved from the 
lands of Kneland in Ianarksliro. The first of the family on 
record, Alexander Kneland of that ilk, living in the time of 
Alexander III, married Margaret, daughter of Adam Wal- 
lace of Riocartoun, father of Sir Wilham Wallace, the hero of 
Scotland. Hw son, James Oleland, joined his cousin In 
1296, in his attompt to reatore the liberties of Ins country 
In enumerating those who then hastened to the standard of 
Wallace, Blind Harry (Dr Jamicson’s edition of The Wallace 
and Bruce, p. 80), sayn, 


“ Kneluid was thar, ner cusyng to Wallace, 
Syne bad with hin in mony peralouss place.” 


He was present at moat of the exploits of Wallace, particu- 
larly at Loudoun hill, July 1296, at the battle of Stirling, 
18th September 1297, and at the disastrous battle of Fal- 
kirk, 22d July 1298. He swled with lus illustrious cousin 
to France, and in the directions in Blind Harry given by 
Wallace to his men, in the sea-battle with Thomas of J.on- 
gueville, called the Red Reaver, is this one: 


“ Kneland, cusyng, cum tak the ster on hand, 
Her on the wail] ner by the ! sal) stand.” 


He supported the cause of Robert Brus, and with his eldest 
son, John Cleland, fought gallantly at the battle of Ban- 
nockburn, where he was wounded = For hus loyalty and good 
services he obtained from that monarch several lands in the 
barony of Calder, Janlithgowshire, an already related (nee 
Ci.g£LAND, vol i of this work, page 648). The son, who 
succeeded him, was taken pnsoner with David IT at the bat- 
tle of Durham, 17th October 1846. 

The representative of the family, James Blackwood Ruse 
Cleland, Kisq of Rath-Gnel, Ireland, was born in 1885 


Knox, the surname of a family demgned of that ilk, wno 
once possessed the lands of Knock, or Knox, in the county of 
Renfrew, and winch claimed to be derrved from Utred, the 
Saxon earl of Northumberland. Several of the name are to 
bo found witnesses, in tho resgns of Alexander II and IIlI., 
in the charters of the abbacy of Paisley (Nisbet's System of 
Neraldry, vol. i p. 180). The family was also frequently 
designed of Ranfurly and Ornigends, lands which they also 
posseased in the same county. Nisbet mentions a charter of 
confirmatson of James III , of a resignation of the barony of 
Ranfurly and Grif castle, by John Knox of Craigends, in fa- 
vour of Uchter Knox, abont 1474. Andrew Knox, a younger 
eon of John Knox of Ranfurly, was in 1606 blahop of the 
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isles, and m 1622 was translated to the ese of Raphoe in 
Tyeland. His son, Thomas Knox, succeeded his father as 
bishop of the Isles. The fnmily fuiled in the person of the 

of Andrew Knox, vis., Uchter Knos-of Ran- 
furly, who had but one daughter, and who sold that estate in 
1668, to the first earl of Dundonald. 

The celebrated Reformer, John Knox, is traditionally sup- 
posed to have been a cadet of this family This however is 
doubtful, although Dr M'Orie (Life of Know, Appendix to 
vol 1., note A), states that in a genealogicul account of the 
Knoxes, in possession of the family of the lute Mr James 
Knoz, minister of Soune, the Reformer's father is sald to have 
been « brother of the fumily of Ranfurle, ar ‘ 
of the estate of Gifford,” in Ha? t.,~ shire In David 
Buchanan's Memoir of Knox, pr‘fixed to the edition of his 
“ Historie” of 1644, {t 1» also tated that his “futher was a 
brother’s son of the house ef Runferlie.” Dr M'Crie does 
not place reliance on the assertion that the Reformer's 
father was “ rietor cf the estate of Gifford,” and thinks 
that bis ancektors had settled in Exat Lothian as early as the 
time of his great-grandfather This he infers from Knox's 
own words, quoting from his ‘ Ilwtorie of the Reformation, 
(p. 806, edit’ 1¢82,) a converuution that the Reformer had 
with tne earl of Bothwell, in which he gave the following nc- 
count of ,liis ancestors “My lord,” he sald, ‘my great- 

dfs Aer, gudeshir, aud father, have served your lordship’s 
n rs, and some of them have dyed under their stand- 
ards /and tlis is a pairt of the obligutioun of our Scottish 
*-(Ibid., App note B.) For some cunous facts 
ve to the birthplace of Jolin Knox, the reader is referred 
a paper by John Richardson, beq , Haddington, with sup- 
plementary notices by Mr Laing, in the Proceedings of the 
Suciety of Antiquaries of Scotland, vol fii., part 1, 1860 

In Ireland there are several families of this surname, pro- 
prictors of estates, of Scottish descent. One of them, ongin- 
ally from Glasgow, possesses the earldoin of Ranfurly (crented 
in 1831) In the Irish peerage, and is said tu be the represen- 
tutive of the family of Ranfurly in Scotland 


KNOX, Jonn, the chief promoter of the Refor- 
mation In Scotland, was born in 1505, at a place 
called Giffordgate, a suburb of Haddington The 
statement, that tho village of Gifford, East Lothian, 
was bis birthplace, isa mistake Jt was not then 
built In the suburb of Giffordgate, there were 
some houses known by the name of Kxoz's Walls 
liis mother’s name was Sinclair, and In subse- 
qnent times many of his letters were, for precau- 
tion’s sake, subscribed ‘John Sinclair’ He re- 
celved the rndiments of his cducation at Hadding- 
ton grammar school, and studied philosophy and 
theology at St Andrews, under John Major, then 
principal of St. Salvator's college His progress 
iu learning was rapid, and he took the degree of 
NM A. before the usual time, after which he taught 
philosophy as regent of one of the classes In the 
university About the same time he was admitted 
{nto pricet’s orders long before the age appoluted 
by the canous for receiving ordination. The writ- 






ings of the ancient Fathers, particularly of Jerome 
and 8¢. Augustine, opened his eyes to the sub- 
tleties of the school theology, and he resolved 
to attach himeeclf to a more plain and practical 
method of interpreting the Scriptures than that 
offered by the writings of the scholastic divines 
While yet engaged enquiring after the truth, he 
attended the sermons of Thomas Gwilliam, or 
Williams, a friar, who had the boldness to preach 
against the Pope's supremacy. In 1548 Gwil- 
liam was chosen preacher to the Regent Arran 
“he man,” says Calderwood, (vol { p 155,) 
‘was of a sound judgment, reasonable good liter- 
ature In respect of the time, of a prompt and good 
utterance his doctrine was wholesome, but without 
vehemencie against superstitioun Jolne Rough, 
who after suffered for the truthe In England, how- 
beit not so learned, and more simple, and more 
vehement against all impietie, preached also some- 
times This Thomas Gwilliam was a Blacke frier, 
borne beside Elstonc -furde (Athelstaneford) in 
East Lothian, and provincial! of the Blacke friers 
of Scotland He was the first man from whome 
Mr Knox receaved anie taste of the truthe” 
But Knox was still more impressed with the un- 
soundness of the popish system by the preaching 
of the celcbrate’ George Wishart, who afterwards 
suffered martyrdom at the stake, through the per- 
secution of Cardinal Bethune 

About 1542 Knox began to disseminate the 
new doctrines among his pupils, in consequence of 
which he incurred the hatred of the popish eccle- 
slastics, by whom he was degraded from the 
priesthood, denounced as a heretic, and only 
escaped assassination by flight Being appointed 
tutor to the sons of Douglas of Langniddrie, and 
Cockburn of Ormiston, who had embraced the 
Reformed doctrines, he gave regular religious in- 
struction not only to his pupils, but alsu to the 
people of the neighbourhood At this time he ap- 
pears, as was then not unusual with priests, to 
have acted occasionally iu the capacity of a notary, 
as, inan odd volume of Protocols belonging to the 
burgh of Haddington, “Schir John Knox” occurs 
as a witness to a deed concerulng Rannelton, par- 
ish of Gordon, Berwickshire, dated March 28, 
1548. Two other entries of a similar nature are 
in the same old Protocol books. He became so 
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PORTRAIT OF JOHN KNOX. 





Tum engraved Portrait accompanying the memor of Solu Minox in “Tax Score Natio” 
le copied, by permasion of David Laing, Esq Keeper of the Signet Library, from a head en- 
graved on copper in a rare copy of Verhciden’s “ Prastantium aliquot Theologorum, &c., Eff- 
gies,” (published at the Hague in 1602, folio,) in his possession, being the earliest known por- 
trait of the Reformer, excepting the woodcut included by Theodore Beza in his volume entitled 
“Toons, id est, Vere Imagines Viroram Doctrina simul et Pietate illustriam,” &c., (published 
at Geneva, in the year 1580, quarto,) wluch has been re-cut in wood for the Wodrow Society's 
edition of the “ Works of John Knox.” 

The late Sra Davm Wirxis, to whom Mr Lamg lent the “ Efimes,” of Verheiden above re- 
ferred to for the purpose of copying Knox's portrait, and whose opimon in this matter was second 
to none, was inclined to prefer this of Verheiden to any at least of the lator portraits of the Re- 
former. The great loss sustained to the fine arts by the death of this emimeut painter before he 
had finished the most exquisite design of “ Knox dispensing the Sacrament,” prevented also 
(except in the onginal work) any copy of this portrait in Verheiden from being given to the world 
antil now Lord Torphichen’s picture at Calder House, engraved for Dr M‘Cnrie’s Life of Knox, 
is a portrait of the Reformer, and it may have beon coyned from an old painting, but at best it 
is a harsh and disagreeable likeness, painted at least a century after Knox's death 

‘When the engraved pseudo-portraits of Knox,” says Mr Laing, “are brought together, it is 
quite Indicrous to compare the divermty of character which they cxlubit, Besides the ordinary 
kepess with the long flowing beard, copied from bad engravings to worse, we have the Holy- 
rood one not unworthy of Holbein of a mathematician with a pair of compasses, the head at 
Hamilton Palace which might serve for the Hermit of Copmanhurst, and others that would he 
no unsuitable illustrations to any account of the fools and jesters entertained at the Scottish 
Coart.” 

Bes ‘ Advertisement to Works of John Knox,’ Vol i, edited for the Wodrow Society by 
David Lawg, Esq , Edinburgh 
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buoxions to Cardinal Bethune, and, after his 
death, to his successor, Archbishop Hamilton, 
that he was again driven to seek safety in con- 
cealment, and had frequently to change his place 
of residence. At length, about Easter 1547, be- 
ing then in uls forty-second year, he took refuge, 
along with his pupils, among the assassins of the 
eardinal in the castle of St. Andrews, where he 
resnmed his duties of teaching, giving lectures on 
the Scriptures, and regularly catechising his hear- 
ors in the parish church. Being publicly called to 
the ministry in presence of the congregation at St. 
Andrews, by Mr John Rough, already mentioned as 
a Reformed preacher, he at once accepted the charge 
thus solemnly imposed upon him, and preached 
the principles of the Reformation with extraordi- 
nary boldness With Rough, he was summoned 
before a convention of church dignitarics to an- 
swer for the heretical doctrines which they taught, 
when Knox sustained a theological disputation 
with a Grey friar, named Arbukill, with so much 
success, that the Romish clergy found it expedi- 
ent to avoid all such controvcrsial displays for the 
future 

The castle of St Andrews having been closely 
invested by the French force sent to the assist- 
nncea of the regent Arran, the garrison, after a 
brave and vigorous resistance, was compelled to 
capitulate, and all within it, including Knox, 
were conveyed to France as prisoners of war 
Most of them were confined in different prisons, 
but Knox, with some others, was detained for 
about nineteen months on board the galleys 
While in this situation, he wrote a Confession of 
his Faith, and transmitted it to the adherents of 
the Reformed religion in Scotland IIc was set 
at liberty about February 1549, being indebted 
for his releaso to the personal interposition of Ed- 
ward VI with the king of France, and immedi- 
atcly passed over to England His reputation 
and seal recommended him to Archbishop Cran- 
mer, who was then cndeavouring to advance the 
Reformation, and he was appointed by the privy 
council preacher of the Reformed doctrines at 
Berwick, where he laboured with singular success 
for about two years. He was afterwards removed 
to Neweastle, where he had successfully defended 
his doctrines before the bishop of Durham, and 








was thus placed In a sphere of greater usefulness. 
In December 1551 he was nominated one of the 
chaplains in ordinary to Edward VI., and preach- 
ed before bls majesty at Westminster. He was 
offered the living of Allhallows, In London, which 
he declined He also refused the bishopric of 
Rochester, not approving of tho liturgy, and con- 
sidering the Episcopal office destitute of divine 
authonty 

On the acceasion of the bigot Mary to thé Eng- 
lish throne in July 1558, he entored on a course 
of itinerant preaching m the conntics of Bucking- 
ham aud Kent, but at last finding England no 
longer safe for him, he proceeded to France, ar- 
riving at Dicppe January 28, 1554 He after- 
wards visited Goneva, where he formed a close 
intimacy with his brother-reformer John Calvin 
The persecution of the Protestants in England be- 
ing at that time very severe, numbers of them 
emigrated to the Continent, and in September ot 
the same year, he received an invitation from the 
congregation of English refugees at Frankfort to 
become their minister At the request of Calvin, 
he accepted {t, and continued to officiate until 
embroiled in a dispute with Dr Cox, afterwards 
bishop of Ely, and some other of the English ex- 
iles, concerning the Servico Book of King Edward, 
rejected by him, but for which they earnestly con- 
tended Having in his ‘ Admonition to the Pro- 
fessors of the Gospel in England,’ published shortly 
before, boldly styled the emperor of Germany “as 
great an cuemy to Christ as Nero,” his opponents 
in the congregation accused him to the senate of 
treason Receiving private notice of his danger, 
he retired to Geneva, whence, after a residence of 
a few months, he ventured in the antumn of 1555 
to return to his native country 

He immediately commenced preaching at Edin- 
burgh, and various other places, with untiring 
zeal and energy, and his acddrosses produced so 
great an excitement that the Romish clergy, 
alarmed at lus progress, summoned him to appear 
before them in the church of the Blackfriars at 
Edinburgh, May 15, 1556 On the 14th ho camo 
to the metropolis, attended by such a formidable 
retinue that his opponents were glad to drop the 
prosecution for the time. At the request of the 
Lords Glencairn and Marischal he now addresscd 
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a letter to the queen regent, earnestly exhorting 
her to hear the Protestant doctrines, which she 
scornfully handed to the archbishop of Girsgow, 
saying, ‘Please you, my lord, to read a pasquil ” 
About this time the Reformer was strongly urged 
to revisit Geneva to become the pastor of the 
English congregation there, and he, accordingly, 
departed for that place fa July 1556 He was no 
sooner gone than the bishops cited bim to appear 
before them , and in his absence they condemned 
him to death as a heretic, and burned him in effi- 
gy at the Cross of Edinburgh Against this scn 
tence he drew up an energetic appeal, which was 
printed at Geneva in 1558 = In the spring of 1557 
he had received Ictters from the Protestant lords 
to return to Scotland, and had actually reached 
Dicppo on his way, when he got other letters 
contalning the most gloomy accounts of the state 
of the Protestant Interest at home These cpis- 
tles he answered by strong romonstrances against 
timidity and inconstancy ; and after spending 
some time in France he returned to Geneva. In 
1558 he was admitted a burgess of that city, being 
called in the Register ‘ Jehan Cnox, natif do Had- 
Ington, En Escosse” The same year ho published 
his ‘First Blast of the Trumpet against the Mon- 
strous Regiment of Women,’ 1n which he denounces 
the rule of female sovercizns About the same 
time he assisted In making anew Translation of 
the Bible Into English, afterwards called the Geneva 
Bible, and also publiahed his Letter to the Queen 
Regent, and his Appellation and Exhortation 
In May 1659 he returned to Scotland During 
the timo thut the lords of the congregation were 
assembled at Perth, while the queen regent was 
at Stirling, having summoned tho Protestant min- 
isters to stand their trial there, the bold Reformer 
preached a sermon in the former city against the 
idolatry of the mass and image worship The indis- 
cretion of a priest who, Immodiatoly on the concla- 
sion of this discourse, was preparing to celebrate 
mass, excited the mob into fury, and they straight- 
way proceeded to destroy the images and ornaments 
of the churches and monasteries, and left nothing 
standing of the latter but the bare walls On 
June 9 Knox arrived at St. Andrews, where, in 
defiance of the threats of his enomies, ho preached 
for three successive days; and such was the influ- 
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ence of his doctrine and the effect of his eloquence, 
that both the inhabitants and the magistrates re- 
solved upon the establishment of the Reformed 
worship In that town, and several other places 
soon after followed its example. As at Perth, the 
excited populace destroyed the images in the 
charches, and demolished many of the religious 
houses, the abbey of Scone, and most of the mo- 
nasterics in the countics of Perth and Fife, were 
thus despoiled of their pictures, images, and other 
ornaments Theso violent proceedings were re- 
probated by the Protestant preachcrs and the 
lenders of the party, and Knox himself described 
them as the work of “the rascal multitude” 
About the end of June the Reformer arrived at 
Edinburgh with the forces of the congregation, 
and, on July 7, the Protestant inhabitants so- 
lemnly chose bim for their minister On account, 
however, of the hostile feeling of the Papists to- 
wards him, Willock, a less obnoxious preacher, 
was soon after substituted in his place by the 
lords of the congregation, while Knox himself 
undertook a tour of preaching throngh the king- 
‘dom 

At length, m August 1560, the presbyterian 
religion received the sanction of parliament, the 
old ecclesiastical courts being abolished, and the 
exercise of religious worship, according to the 
rites of the Romish church, entirely prohibited 
After preaching for some months at St Andrews, 
Knox resumed his station as minister of Edin- 
burgh, and had a principal hand in composing the 
Confession of Faith and the First Book of Disci- 
pline, which were at this time duly ratified by 
parliament 

In August 1561 the unfortunate Queen Mary 
arrived in Scotland to assume the roins of govern- 
ment She immediately cstablished a private 
mass in the Chapel Royal, which excited the seal 
and indignation of Kuox, who openly declared 
from the pulpit, “that onc mass was more fright- 
fal to him than ten thousand armed enerhles 
landed In any part of the realm” This freedom 
gave great offence to the queen, who had several 
long and angry conferences with the Reformer, 
when he uttered his admonitions with an apparent 
harshness and vehemence which often drew tears 
from her eyes Having written a circular letter 
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to several of the leaders of the Protestants in be- 
half of two men who were about to stand their 
trial for intruding into the palace, in the absenco 
of the queen at Stirling, with the view of intor- 
rapting the celebration of mass, the contents wero, 
by the privy council, declared to be treasonable, 
aud Knox was in consequence served with an in- 
dictment for high treason At hus trial, which 
took place before an oxtraordinary convention of 
tho nobility in December 1563, the queen presided 
in person, and was at no pains to conceal her tn- 
umph at finding him im such a position ‘That 
man,” she remarked, pointing despitefully to the 
Reformer, “had made her weep, and shed never 
a tear himself, she would now sec if she could 
not make him weep” The defence of Knox was 
satisfactory to the court, and he was acquitted by 
a large majority, much to the mortification of 
Mary He denounced, with great boldness, the 
marriage of the queen to Lord Darnicy, and 
the latter, after his union with Mary, being in- 
duced to attend his preaching, the uncompronis- 
ing Reformer, in the course of lus sermon, quoted 
a passage of Scripture, to the effect that children 
were given them for their princes, and women fur 
their rulers This greatly offended Darnley, and 
the same afternoon Knox was taken before the 
council, and prolubited from preaching so long as 
the court remained in Edinburgh, which was only 
afew days Ju 1566, after the murder of Rizzio, 
to which there 1s no reason whatever to belicve 
he was privy, he withdrew tu Kyle, and did not 
return to Edinburgh till after the queen's de- 
throncment, having in the meantime visited Eng- 
land 

In July 1567 he preached the coronation ser- 
mon of James VI in the parish church of Stirling 
He also delivered a discourse at the meeting of 
the Regent Moray'’s parliament in the ensuing 
December On the assassination of the regent, 
he preached his funcral sermon, February 14th, 
1570; and in October of the samo year he was 
seized with an apoplectic fit, in consequence of 
which, he becamo much debilitated in body, 
though the ardour of his mind continued unim- 
paired While the queen’s party were in posses- 
sion of Edinburgh, towards the end of that year 


Kirkaldy of Grange, then governor of Edinburgh 
castle and provost of that city, for having broken 
open the Tolbooth, and liberated one Flemiug, 
who had been apprehended for a murder, under 
the following circumstances. His cousin, John 
Kirkaldy, had been summoned to appear in the 
justico court of Dunfermline, as member of an as- 
sizo, when he was assaulted by George Durie, son 
of Durie of that ik, with whom was one Henry 
Seton and others, and his hfo was only saved by 
the interference of the provost Soon after Seton 
being in Edmburgh on business of his own, was 
attacked in Leith, as ho was about to embark for 
Fife, by six retainers of Kirkaldy whom he had 
sent to baton hin, with strict injunctions, how- 
ever, not to draw their swords On bemg struck by 
one of them, Seton drew his rapier to defend him- 
sclf, but falling over the cable of an anchor lying 
on tho beach, was repeatedly thrust through, and 
slain on the spot One of the murderers, James 
Fleming, was apprehended, the other five reached 
the castle in safety It was on the 21st of De- 
comber that Fleming was taken out of prison by 
Kirkaldy, with a fomale prisoner, suspected of be- 
ing cognisant of the assassination of the regent 
Moray, and on the Sunday following, the 24th, 
John Knox referred to his conduct in strong terms 
from the pulpit, reproving ‘‘as he my cht sic dis- 
order,” and affirming ‘that in lis daycs he never 
saw 80 sclandcrous, sv malepart, so fearfull and go 
tyrannous a fact” If the person, he said, guilty 
of this act, had been a man without God, “a 
throatcutter,” and such as had never known the 
works of God, it had moved him no more than 
other riota and cnormitics that he had witnessed In 
his time, but ‘* to sec stars fall from heaven,” and 
a man like Sir William Kiikaldy of the Grange 
“commit so manifest a trenson, what godly 
heart could not but lament, ticmble, and fear,” 
for ** within these few yeiris man wald have luked 
for uther fruitis of that man than now have bud- 
det furth” (Bannatyne’s Journal, page 70, cdit 
1806 ) An exaggerated version of Knox’s words 
having reached Kirkaldy, he the same afternoon 
sent tho fullowing letter to Knox's collcague, 
Master John Craig — 

‘This day John Knox in his sermon opeulie 


he denounced from the pulpit, his old frend, | callit me a murderer and throat-cutter, whairip 
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he has spoken further than he is able to justify , 
for I take God to be my damnation gif it was my 
mind that that man’s blood should have been shed 
of whom he has callit me the murderer; and tho 
same God I desire, from the bottom of my hoart, 
to pour out his vengeance suddenly upon him or 
me, whether of us two liave been most desirous of 
innocent blood This I desire you, in God's 
name, to declare openly to the people At Edin- 
burgh castle, the 24th December 1570 ” 

This cpistle Mr Craig refused to read from the 
pulpit, prudently answering that he durst read 
nothing there, without the knowledge and consent 
of the Church, and “so that dart being shot,” as 
Calderwood says, “the force of it vanished,” 
and Kirkaldy Immediately lodged a complaint 
against Knox with the kik session of Edinburgh, 
fur the vindication of his honour, lis good name 
and fame, as publicly as they had been assailed 
On the following Sunday Knox took the opportu- 
nity of explaining from the pulpit the true mean- 
ing of his words, which had been greatly misre- 
presented, on which the laird of Grange withdrew 
his complaint, on Knox's words and declaration 
being put in writing Appearing before the scs- 
sion, the Reformer carnestly besought them to 
admonish Kirkaldy of the great offence he had 
committed, and the supermtendent of Lothian 
was sent to the castle forthe purpose The fourth 
Sunday after, the laird of Grange, after being ab- 
sent from church for nearly a year, appeared there 
In compliment to Margaret, countess-dowager of 
Moray, on which oocasion he was attended by a 
train composed of the same soldiers who had been 
ongaged in Scton’s death, and the release of Flem- 
ing from the Tolbooth In his sermon that day, 
Knox, taking this to be an attempt to intimidate 
him, dwelt particularly “on the sinfulncss of for- 
getting benefits received from God,” and warned 
“proud contemners” that God's mercy appertam- 
ed not to such as with knowledge proudly trans- 
greased, and more proudly maintained and de- 
fended their transgression (Bannatyne’s Journal, 
p 285) Kirkaldy doeming these remarks levelled 
at himself, made use of some very threatening 
language against the preacher, and a report soon 
spread that he had become the enemy of Knox, 
and intended to take his life The barons cf 
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Kyle and Canningham sent him a letter of remon- 
strance, in which, after reminding him of his for- 
mer adherence to the cause of the Reformation, 
they mentioned the rumours that had reached 
them, and solemnly warned him of any attempts 
to injure Knox, “that man whom God had made 
the first planter and watcrer of his church among 
them.” This letter, sent from Ayr, bore the sig- 
natures of Kuox's father-in-law, Lord Ochiltree, 
the earl of Glencairn, and cleven lesser barons 

On the meeting of the General Assembly in 
March 1571, an anonymous libel, accusing Knox 
of publicly speaking and railing against the queen, 
having been affixed upon the Assembly-house door 
and other places, was brought by him, through his 
servant, Richard Bannatyne, under the notice of 
the Assembly. On coming there the said Richard 
thus addressed them “Jt hath pleased God to 
make me a servant to that man of God, John 
Knox And if I knew he were a falac teacher, a 
scducer and raiser of schisms, or one that maketh 
division in the kirk of God, aa he is reported to be 
by the former accusations, 1 would not serve him 
for all the substance m Edinburgh.” He there- 
fore solicited * some public edict, that ye approve 
his doctrine, that thereby the rest of the ministry 
bearing part of the burden with him, which, in 
my judgment, now lyeth only on his back, the 
enemies have not occasion to say, ‘It is only John 
Knox that speaketh against the queen,'” &c They 
all answored they would bear their part of the same 
burden with him Je craved an act thereupon, 
but it was refused (Calderwood, vol w p 46) 

The unceasing attacks of his enemies, which 
more than once placed lus life in jeopardy, com- 
pelled Knox to retire to St Andrews in May 
1571 Heo remained there till the end of August 
1572, when he returned to Edinburgh Lis last 
public act was the admission of Mr James Law- 
son, sub-principal of the King's college of Aber- 
deen, as his successor, November 9, 1572 His 
bodily infirmities now daily increased. By an 
unwearied application to study, as well as by the 
frequency and energy of his public discourses, he 
had worn out a constitution naturally strong 
On the 11th of the samc month he was attacked 
witb a cough, which confined him to his bed, and 
he sustained his last illness with the utmost forti- 
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“tude and pious resignation.” He died November 
24, 1572, and was buried in the churchyard of 
St. Giles, now the Parliament Square, Edinburgh, 
his remains being attended to the grave by many 
of the nobility, and by crowds of mourning citi- 
sens. The earl of Morton, the newly elected 
regent, who was present, pronounced his eulogi- 
um, in the often-quoted words, ‘There lica he 
, who never feared the face of man ” 

John Knox was distinguished above all the Re- 
formers of his time for his exalted principles, great 
intellectual onergy, undaunted intrepidity, and 
exemplary piety and morality He was twice 
married * first to Marjory Bowes, daughter of 2 
gentleman at Berwick, by whom he had two sous, 
and who died in 1560, and, sccond, m March 
1564 to Margarct Stowart, daughter of Lord 
Ochiltree His ‘History of tho Reformation of 
Religion within the Realm of Scotland’ was pub- 
lished after his death, and to the fourth cdition 
(Edinburgh, 1782) are appended all his other 
works, a list of which follows 





John Knoxe’s Sernion against the Masse, 4th April, 1550, 
in presence of the Councell, &o. 16mo. 

A Godly Letter sent too the fayethfull in London, Newcas- 
tell, Barwyke, and to all other within the Realme of England 
that loue the cdminge of our Lorde Jesus. Rome, 1551, 
8vo. 

A Confession and Declurati5 of Prasers added ther-vnto by 
Jhon Knox, Minwter of Chnstes most Sacred Luangely, vpon 
the death of that moste vertuous and most famous King Ed- 
ward the VI , Kynge of England, Fraunce, and Ireland, in 
whiche Confesmon, the sayde Iohn doth accuse no lesse hys 
owne offences, than the offences of others, to be the cause of 
the awaye-takinge of that moste godly Pmnce, now raininge 
with Obrist, whyle we abyde plagues for our vnthankfulncase 
Dome, 1554, 8vo. 

A faythfull Admonition made by John Knox, vnto the 
Professours of God's Truthe in England, whereby thou may- 
eat lene howe God wy!] haue lis Churche excrowed with 
troubles, and how he defendeth it in the anme. Esme ix 
After all this shall not the Lordes wrath cease, but yet shall 
hys hande be stretched out styl! Ibidem, Fake hede that 
the Lorde roote thee not out bothe heade and tayle in one 
daye. Imprynted at Kalykow, 1554, 16mo. 

The Copss of a Letter, sent to the Ladyo Mary Dowagire, 
Regent of Scotland, by John Knox, in the year 1556 Here 
is also a notable Sermon, made by the sayde John Knox, 
wherein is eudently proued that the Masse is, and alwayes 
hath been, abommable before God, and idolatrye. 1556, 8vo. 
New edition, nowe augmented and explaned by the Author, 
In the yeare of our Lord, 1558. Geneva, 1558, 16mo. 

The Appellation of John Knoxe, from the cruel] and moat 
inust Sentence pronounced agunst him by the false Buh- 
oppes and Clergie of Scotland; with his Supplication and 
Exbortation to the Nobulie, Estates, and COmunalitie of the 
eine Realme. Geneva, 1558, 16mo. 
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The First Blast of the Trumpet against the Monstruou 
Regiment of Women. 1558 8vo. 

An Answer to a great nomber of blasphemous Oauillations, 
written by an Anabaptist, and Aduersarie to God's eternall 
Predestination, and confuted by Ichn Knox, Minter of 
God's Word in Scotland. Wherem the Author discoucreth 
the craft and fulshode of that Sect, that the Godly, knowing 
that error, may be confinned in the trueth by the eudeut 
Word of God. Geneva, 1560, 16mo. Lond. 1591, 8vo. 

A Sermon preached by John Knox, Minister of Christ Je- 
sus, in the publique andience of the Church of Eden 
within the Kealme of Scotland, vpon Sonday the 19 of Au- 
gust, 1565, for the which the aud John Knox was inlulate 
preaching fora senson 1 Tim iv The time is come, that 
men cannot abyde the Sermon of ventie, nor holsome doc- 
tnne To this 1s adioyned, An Exhortation vnto all the 
foithfull, within the sayde Reoalmo, for the relicfe of such as 
faythfully tranaylo in the preaching of God’s Word. Written 
by the same John Knox, at the commandment of the Minw- 
trio aforesaid. 1566, 16:mo. 

The Form of Divino Service, commonly called Knox's Lit- 
urgy 1567 

Juhne Knox to hi loung brethren, whome God oncs 
gathered in the Church of Fdmburgh, and now are dispersed 
for tryal of oor faith, &. Stirling, 1571, 8vo. 

An Answer to a Letter of a Icsuit, namod Fyne. 1672 

A Fort for tho Afflicted, whore are mimistred, many no- 
tablo and excellent Remedies ugainste tho Stormes of Tribu- 
lation Written chiefly for the comforte of Christes little 
flocke, which w the small number of the fuithful. London, 
1580, 16mo. 

A notable and comfortablo Exposition spon the fourth of 
Mathew, concerning tle Tentations of Christ. Lond 1588, 
16mo. 

The Histone of the Reformatioun of the Church of Scot- 
land, inv Books, with his Life, by David Buchanan Lond 
1584, 1686, 4to =Fdin 1644, fol The 4th edition, with 
the Life of the Author, by Mat. Crawfurd = Idin 1782, fol 

Order and Doctrine of the General Fast in Scotland, Deo. 
25th, 1565 Lond 1603, 12mo 

Psalms of David, in prose and mecter, with their whole 
usuall Funes, corrected and amended To which is added, 
The whole Church Discipline Edm 1615, 8vo 





KNOX, Wi1LLiAM, & minor poct, was born in 
1789, in Roxburghshire, where his father was a 
respectable farmer Sir Walter Scott, in his Di- 
ary, says that “he himself, succeeding to good 
farms under the duke of Buccleuch, becume too 
soon lis own master, and plunged into dissipation 
and ruin His talent then showed itself in a fine 
strain of peusive poctry, far superion to that of 
Michacl Bruce I wished to do what I could for 
this lad, whose talent I really admired IT had 
him at Abbotsford (about 1815), but found him 
unfit for that sort of society I tricd to help him, 
but there were temptations he could never resist 
He scrambled on, writing for the booksellers and 
magazines, and living like the Otways, and Sava- 
ges, and Chattertons of former days, though I dc 
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pot know that he was in extreme want. Lis 
connexion with me terminated in begging a sub- 
scription or a guinea, now and then His last 
works were spiritual hymns, which he wrote very 
well In lis own line of socicty he was sald to 
exhibit infinite humour, but all his works are 
grave and pensive” (Lockkart’s Life of Scott, p 
584) His chief forte lay in writing sacred pieces, 
which were for the most part paraphrases of the 
Scriptures ; but though they abound in spiritual 
simplicity and tenderness, uone of them exhibits 
either the genius or the promise of Michael Bruce 
The opening verses of ‘The Songs of Israel’ are 
in Knox’s best manner, and express his feclings, 
as regards his domestic relations, with great truth 
and beauty 


Harp of Sion, pure and holy, 
Pride of Judah's eastern land, 
May a child of guilt and folly 
Strike thee with a feeble hand ? 
May I to my bosom take thee, 
Trembling from the prophet's touch, 
And with throbbing heart awake thee 
To the strains I love 50 much ? 


I have loved thy thrilling numbers, 
Since tho dawn of childhood’s day , 
Since my mother soothed my sluinbers 
With the cadence of thy lay, 
Since a little blooming sister 
Olung with transport round my knee, 
And my glowing spirit blessed her 
With a blesmng caught from thee 


Mother—sister—both are sleeping 
Whiero no heaving hearts resre, 


wuss owe 
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He and his, amid their sorrow, 


Find enjoyment in thy strain: 
Harp of Sion, let me borrow 
Comfort from thy chords ageim ' 


To habits of the most deplorable dissipation, Knox 
unfortunately gave way, and in consequence was 
never out of difficulties In his necessities Sir 
Walter Scott showed him great kindness, gener- 
ously sending him money, ten pounds at a time 
Ho died at Edinburgh on 12th November 1825, 
aged 86, his latter years bemg spent under the 
roof of his father, who, on retiring from farming, 
had taken a groccr’s shop in that city —Knox's 
works are 


Songs of Iarael Edinburgh, 1824, 12mo. 

A Visit to Dubin = Edmburgh, 1824, 12ma. 
The Harp of Sion. Edinburgh, 1825, 12mo. 
The Lonely Hearth. Edinburgh, 1825, 12mo. 





Kyxuinuonp, tho surname of an ancient family who pos- 
sessed the lands of that name in Fife. Three of its members 
attained the epssoopal dignity Matthew Kynninmond, arch- 
deacon of Lotinan under the bishop of St. Andrewa, became 
bishop of Aberdeen in 1172 Alexander Kynninmond was 
bishop of the same see in 1329, and in his time the city of 
Aberdeen, in 1888, was burnt by thirty English ships, when 
Ins own palace and the houses of the canons were entirely 
consumed. In 1857 another Alexander de Kyonmmond was 
elected bishop of Aberdeen Ho laid the foundation of the 
new cathedral, and in 1881 was sent by Robert II on an 
embassy to France to renew the ancient league with that 
country He died at Scone the year after lus return The 
family, about the middle of the 18th century, terminated in 
an heiress, Grsel Kynninmond, who marned Si William 
Murray of Melgund, descended from a younger son of the 
Murrays of Philiphangh (Nesbet's Heraldry). Sir Gilbert 
Elliot of Minto, baronet, father of the first earl of Minto, mar- 
nied the heiress of Melgund, and Lis family assumed the names 
of Murray and Kynninmond in addition to that of Elhot. 
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LAIDLAW, Witt1am, author of tho beantiful 
ballad of ‘ Lucy's Flitting,’ and the trusted friend 
of Sir Walter Scott, was the son of a shcep-farmer 
at Black House, on tho Douglas Burn, Sclkirk- 
shire, in the ‘ Braes of Yarrow,” where he was 
born in Nov 1780. Hogg, the Ettrick Shepherd, 


was for some years aservant of hisfather ‘Inmy 
eighteenth year,” he says, ‘I hired myself to Mr. 
Laidlaw of Black House, with whom I served as a 
shepherd eighteen years. The kindness of this 
geutleman to me it would be the utmost ingrati- 
tude in me ever to forget, for, indeed, it was 
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more like that of a father than a master” It was 
at Black House that Hogg first became a poet, 
and there he formed e lasting friendship with 
William Laidlaw He “was,” he says, ‘the only 
porson who for many years ever pretended to dis- 
cover the least merit in my essays, cither in verse 
or prose.” Is 1810 Laldlaw's ‘Lucy's Fitting,’ 
known to all who take an interest in Scottish song, 
was first printed in the ‘ Forest Minstrel’ of Hogg 
He is also the author of the sweet and simple 
Scottish songs of ‘Ter bonnic black e’c,’ and 
‘Alake for the lassie’ On setting out in life, 
Mr Laidlaw took a farm at Traquair, and after- 
wards another at Liberton, near Edinburgh But 
in the latter he was not successful, and carly in 
1817 he was under the necessity of giving up the 
lease of his farm He was on the look out for one 
at a leas rent, when he was invited tc Abbotsford, 
m the capacity of steward, by Mr afterwards Sir 
Walter Scott, then sheriff of Sulkirkslure, who had 
become acquainted with him in 1800 = In Lock- 
hart’s Life of Scott, lus name 1s frequently men- 
tioned in terms of confidence, affection, and re- 
epect by the great novelist Laidlaw’s zeal about 
border ballads, at the tine that Scott was collect- 
ing for tho ‘Minstrelay of the Scottish Border,’ 
was at that period * repud,” says Lockhart, ‘ by 
Scott’s anxious endeavours to get him removed 
from a sphere for which, he wrote to him, ‘it 1s no 
flattery to say that you are much too good’ It 
wns then, and always continued to be, his opinion, 
that his friend was particularly qualified for en- 
torlng with advantage on the study of the medical 
profession, but such designs, if Laidlaw himself 
ever took them up seriously, were not ultimately 
persevered in” Laidlaw at once accepted the 
offer to remove to Abbotsford Ile had, says 
Lockhart, “loved and revered Scott, and consid- 
ered the proposal with far greater delight than the 
most Incrative appointment on any noble domain 
could have afforded him Though possessed of a 
lively and searching sagacity as to things in gen- 
eral, he had always been as to his own worldly 
interests simple as a child. He surveyed with 
glistening eyes the humble cottage in which his 
friend proposed to lodge him, his wife, and his 


This ‘humble cottage’ was named Skaesido, and 
in the letter, dated April 5, 1817, which Scott 
wrote to him, on his offer being accepted, he says, 
“‘ Without affectation I consider myself the obliged 
party in this matter, or, at any rate, it is a mu- 
tual benefit, and you shall have grass for a cow, 
and so forth, whatever you want. I am sure 
when you are so near I shall find some litcrary 
labour for yon that will make ends meet.” Scott 
found full employment for him Under his direc- 
tions, Laidlaw wrote aud compiled the Chronicle 
department and Reviews for the Edinburgh An- 
nual Register He also contributed some artictes 
on Scottish superstitions to the Edinburgh Month- 
ly Magazine, afterwards Blackwood'’s Magazine. 
In 1819, when Sir Walter was suffering from ill- 
ness, he and John Ballantyne acted as his aman- 
uenses, and to them he dictated the greater por- 
tion of the Bride of Lammermoor, the wholo of 
the Legend of Montrose, and almost the whole of 
Ivanhoe It 1s thought that Scott's novel of St 
Ronan’s Well originated im a suggestion of Laid 
law, during a ride that he had with Sir Walter 
and Mr Lockhart in the neighbourhood of Mel- 
rose, in the summer of 1823 

On the involvement of Scott’s affairs, Laidlaw 
was removed from Skaeside for a time, and at 
Scott's death, his superintendence ceased over the 
estate of Abbotsford He afterwards became fac- 
to: on the estate of Sir Chailes Lockhart Ross of 
Balnagowan, Ross-shire, baronet, but his health 
failing, he went to live with lis bruther, James, a 
shecp-farmer at Contin, in the same county, 
where he died 18th May 1845, in lus 65th year 
James Laidlaw survived till 4th March 1850 At 
lus death he was in his Glst year 

LAING, Ma.co.m, a lawyer and hustorian, 
was born at Strynzia, his paternal estate, on the 
munland of Orkney, in 1762 Te was educated 
at the grammar school of Kirkwall, whence he re- 
moved to the university of Edmburgh, and having 
utudied law, was duly admitted advocate in 1785. 
On the death of Dr Henry, he was requested by 
hus executors to complete an unfinished volume, 
forming the sixth of that author's History of Bri- 
tain, which appeared in 1793 In 1800 he pub- 


little ones, and sald to himself that he should | lished a ‘ History of Scotland,’ in 4 vols Bvo, re- 
write no more sad songs on ‘Forest Flittings’” | markable for the searching investigations it con- 


if. 
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tains on disputed points of history, and for the 
critical ingenuity displayed by the author in the 
evidence adduced by him to substantiate his views 
In 1804 he published a new edition of hi. tilstory, 
with a ' Preliminary Dissertation,’ in two volumes, 
on the participation of Mary queen of Scots in the 
murder of Daruley About 1805 he published an 
edition of the poems of Ossian, with Notes and 
Illustrations. ilo also edited the ‘Life and 
Historie of James VI ,’ published in 1804 Dur- 
ing the short admuuistration of his friend, Mr 
Fox, he sat in parlinment as member for the 
county of O:kney He marned Miss Carncgic 
of Craigo, Forfarshive, and died, without issuc, 
in 1818, aged 56 His younger brother, Mr 
Samuel Laing of Papdale, Orkney, author of 
‘'lyavels in Norway,’ and ‘Notes of a ‘Iravol- 
ler,’ and M P. for Orkney, was tho father of Mr 
Samuel Laing of Hordle, born in 1812, appomted 
financial secretary for India in 1861 Mr Malcolm 
Laing'’s works arc 

The Sixth Volume of Dr Henry’x History of Engiand, 
With his Life, and a continunstion §=1793 — Bvo., 

History of Soutland, from the Union of the Crowns, on the 
Ascension of King James VI to the Throne of F ngland, to 
the Union of the Kingdoms, With two dimertutions, hinto 
neal and entical, on the Gowne Conspiracy, and on the sup- 
posed authenticity of Onsian's Poems, Lond 1800, 2. vols. 
Avo, 2d edit ourrected With a preliminary diwertation on 
the participation of Marv, Queen of Suctu, in the Murder of 
Darnley Land 1804, 4 vols. &vo 

The Poems of Orsian, contaimng the Poetical Works of 
Juines Macpherson, 1n prose and verse, with notes and illus- 
trations, 1805, 2 vola &vo 

LAING, Wiiiiam, an eminent books ler, was 
born at Edinburgh July 20, 1764 At the usual age 
ho was sent to the grammar high school of Canon 
gate, x acininary, for classical education, which has 
long been discontinued He served an appron- 
ticeship of six years to the trade of a printer, but 
in consequence of weakness in his cyes he aban- 
doned this cmployment, and in 1785 commenced 
business in tho Canongate on his own account as 
a bookseller In 1786 ho began to tssuc his cata- 
logue of books, which he continued almost ycarly, 
and his business increasing, he removed in 1808 
to more contral premises on the South Bridge of 
his native city To modest and unassuming 
manners he added an uncommonly accnrate and 
extensive knowledge of the book trade, and fow 
surpasecd him in an acquaintanco with the history 


WILLIAM. 


of particular editions of the works of the cele- 
brated authors of antiquity, or of the standard 
price of rare publications. In 1798, during the 
horrors of the first French Revolution, he visited 
Paris, with the design principally of extending 
his knowledge of that particular branch of the 
business, in which he had now become eminent; 
and after the peace of Amiens, concluded March 
27, 1802, as well as on several successive occa- 
sions, he proceeded both to France and Holland, 
for a sunilar purpose At a still earlier period, 
being informed that Christinn VII , king of Den- 
mark, had been advised to dispose of the numer- 
ous duplicates which were in the Royal Library 
at Copenhagen, he resolved to undertake a voyage 
to that country Accordingly, in 1799, chiofly at 
the suggestion of Niebuhr, the distinguished in- 
vestigator of Roman history, who was then a stu- 
dont at the university of Edinburgh, he travelled 
to the Danish capital, where he concluded an 
arrangement with the privy councillor, Dr Mol- 
donhawer, the king’s librarian, which proved sat- 
isfactory to both parties 

During the war, when there was scarcely any 
communication with tho Continent, Mr Laing 
commenced the publication of the Greek Histori- 
ans, following the example of the Messrs Foulls, 
the celebrated printers of Glaagow, the only per- 
sons who had ever attempted any thing of the kind 
Edinburgh, indeed, although the capital of Scot- 
land, had never been much distinguished for its 
editions of the classica, the only publications 
worth mentioning in this departmont being Rud- 
diman’s Livy, and Cunningham's Virgil, by 
Messrs Hamilton and Balfour Mr Laing was 
anxious to rescuc ius native city from this re- 
proach Accordingly, in 1804 appeared the works 
of Thucydides in Greck, accompanied with a 
Latin translation, m 81x volumes, small 8vo, un- 
der the title of ‘ Thucydides, Grace et Latine 
Accedunt indices, ex editionc Wassii ot Dukeri ,’ 
edited by the Rev Poter Elmsloy, the emineut 
Greek criti. In 1806 was published ‘Herodotus, 
Grace ct Latine Acccdant Annotationes Selec- 
tw, nocnon Index Latinns, ex editionibus Weasc- 
lingd et Keishi,’ 7 volumes, small 8vo Hero- 
dotus was to have been edited by Professor Por- 
aon, but he only proceeded to the beginning of the 
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second book, and Professor Dunbar executed the 
remainder with singular ability In 1811 ap- 
peared the works of Xenophon, under the title of 
*Xenophontis qux exstant Opera, Grace et La- 
tine, ex editlonibus Schneideri et Zeunli Acce- 
dit Index Latinns,’ 10 volumes, small 8vo Mr 
Adam Dickenson, an unassuming but accurate 
Greek scholar, superintended this edition with 
remarkable care, diligence and skill Mr Laing 
had Intended to have followed up the Historians 
bv the publication, in a similar form, of the works 
of Plato and Demosthenes, but the difficulty of 
obtalning efficient aid in auperintending the press 
prevented the execution of his plan 

Mr Laing devoted much of Ina time, im his lat- 
ter years, to the Commercial Bank of Scotland, of 
which he had been one of the omginal promoters, 
and for some years was one of the ordinary direc- 
tors IIe died April 10, 1882 At the time of 
his death, be was the oldest bookacller m Edin- 
burgh engaged in actual business = ‘THe left a wl- 
dow and nine clniidren, one of whom, David Laing, 
Esq hud been his partner since 1821, and carried 
on business till 1887, when he was appointed 
keeper of the library of the writers to the signet 
at Edinburgh 

LAING, Magor AtEXANDFR GORDON, an un- 
fortunate Afiican tiaveller, the son of a classical 
teacher at Edinburgh, was born in that caty De- 
cember 27, 1793 In hia fifteenth yea: he became 
an assistant to a teacher in Newcastle, and after- 
~ wards took charge of the commercial department 
of kis father’s academy In 1809 he attached 
aimeelf to a volunteer corps, then forming in Ed- 
mburgh, and in the followmg year he received the 
commission of ensign in the Prince of Wales’ Vo- 
lunteers In 1811 he sailed for Barbadoes, hnav- 
ing a maternal uncle there, Colonel Gordon, then 
depnty-quarter-master-gencral im that island, who 
on his arrival, employed lim as a clerk in tue 
connting house Being presented with an ensign 
cy in the York light infantry, he joined his regi- 
ment at Antigua. In two years lic was madc a 
lieutenant, and soon after, on the reduction of the 
corps, he was placed on half-pay Exchanging 
into the 2d West India regiment, he proceeded to 
Jamaica, but being attacked with discase of tho 
liver, he retired to Honduras, where he was ap- 
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pointed fort-major His illness increasing, he was 
forced to return to his native country for the re- 
covery of his health During his residence at 
home, the division of his regiment to which he 
belonged was reduced, and ho was again put on 
the half-pay hat Towards the end of 1819 he 
went to London, and being appointed licutenant 
aud adjutant, he was sent to Sicira Leone In 
January 1822 he was despatched by the governor, 
Sir Charles M‘Arthur, on an embasay to Kambia 
and the Mandingo Country, and on his return he 
was sent ona inisaion to the king of Soolimana 
With the view of opening up a commercial inter- 
course with the Soolimas, he left Sierra Leone for 
the third time, Api] 16, 1822, accompanied by 
two Isuropean soldiers, and thirteen natives of 
Africa , and soon after reaching Falaba, the capl- 
tal of Soolimana, he was seized with a fever which 
brought on dehrium, but being cupped by one of 
the native doctors, he soon recovered Although 
within three days’ journey of the source of the 
Niger, he was not permitted to visit It, and his 
mission altogether proved fruitless 

On September 17 he quitted Falaba, and on lis 
return to Sterra Leone, having been, in the mean- 
time, promoted to the rank of captain, he was or- 
dered to yon his regiment, then engaged on the 
Gold Coast m the war with the Ashantees, in 
which he highly distinguished himself In 18&2t 
he was sent to England, to acquaint government 
with the state of the Ashantee war An account 
of his expedition was published in 1825, under the 
tile of *Tiavels in the Timannec, Kooranko, and 
Soolima Countries, in Western Africa’ This 
wok was translated into the French, and pub- 
hshed at Puss in 1826, with a preliminary Essay 
on the progress of Afiican Discovery = Whien in 
Loudon, Captain Laing was successful in being 
appointed to an expedition about to explore the 
course of the Niger, and having attained the rank 
of major, be left England in February 1825 = Ar 
riving at Tripoh, on the ith of the subsequent 
Jaly he married Emma Marta Wairington, dangh- 
ter of the British consul at that place, and two 
days thereafter he proceeded on bm journey to 
Timbuctoo He reached Ensala December 8, 
from whence he dated Ins last Ictter to his rela- 
tions in Scotland He quitted that place January 
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10, 1826, and on the 26th entered on the Sandy | jom the patnot king, as related in his life. (See page 50 


In an attack from the Tuarics, he received uo 
less than twenty-four sabre wounds, C4 recover- 
ing from which he was seized with afever He 
arrived at Timbuctoo August 18, and after re- 


this valame.) 

After the defeat of Bruce at Methven, and the dispersion 
of his followers, the bushop of St. Andrews was taken prison- 
er Being found clad in armour, he was carned in chains te 
England, impmsoned in the castle of Winchester, and only 
saved from the gallows by the sacred character of his office. 
The allowance made to a prisoner of ns rank shows the value 


maining there about a month he set out on his! of money in those days. He received daily, for bis own ex- 


return to the coast, but was by his guides treach- 
erously assassinated on the way, about the end of 
Scptember 1826, and robbed of all his papers, 
which have never been recovered 


LaMBKRTON, @ surname dernved from the lands of that 
nane in Berwxkshire, now the property of a fainily of the 
nane of Renton In Car's History of Coldingham Pnory 
(page 144) it is stated that « Saxon naiicd Lambert 1s sup- 
wed to havo settled here with Ins followers, and so guve nso 
to the én or village, either before the Conqucst or within 
thirty years subseyuont to it, ns two places adjonung each 
other bore this name in 1098, when King Edgar bestowed 
them on the monka of Durhain ‘The manorial tenant, who 
held a part of these lands of the pror of Durham, assumed 
from them the name of Lamberton In the reign of David 
J, Wilham de Lamberton was witness to a charter of Ear! 
Henry, son of that monarch, confirming Conpatnck’s pit of 
the villages of Kdrom and Nesbit to St. Cuthbert’s monks. 
Henry de Lamberton was one of the barons appointed in 
1292, to examine the claims which Robert Bruce advanced 
to the Scottish crown, and on 28th Aujust, 1206, he swore 
fealty to Edward I at Berwick Robert de Lamberton also 
swore fealty to the zame monarch, within the chapel of Der- 
wick castle, in June of the same year From this ancient 
family, which has been long extinet, probably sprung the 
fanons William Lamberton, bishop of St. Andrews, the mont 
distinguushed person of the namo, by whose advice and ns- 
sistance the nnmortal Bruce was encouraged in lis efforts to 
deliver Scotland from the Fnglish voke. 

He was previously parson of Campuie and chancellor of the 
dincese of Glasgow, and was consecrated in 1298, bishop of 
St. Andrews, On his election he bad a« dispute with the 
Culdees, who pretended a nght from old times, to elect the 
bishop of St. Andrews, but the Pope decided the matter 
agninst them Bishop Lamberton’s name appears in many 
ancient whits. He was one of the regents for Bahol, when 
the latter was the pruoner of kdward I in England After 
Sir Wilham Wallace had, by the jealousy of the nobles, been 
forced tu rellnquish the government, Rishop Lamberton, lo- 
bert Bruce, earl of Carnck, and John Comyn the younger, 
were appointed guardians of the kingdom, im name and place 
of Bajiol. They immediately bemeged Stirling castle, then 
held for the Enghsh, and it shortly after capitulated 

In 1805, after the judicial murder of Wallace, a parliament 
was held at London, in which the Scottish nation was repre 
sented by ten commiswoners, Bishop Lamberton being one ot 
them. To his keeping, the English king committed tho cld- 
vet son of the steward of Scotland, who had becn given to 
him asa hostage. When Edward heard of the assassination 
of Comvn at Dumfries, he demanded back the youth, but in- 
stead of restoring his charge, the bishop delivered him over 
to Bruce. He had entered into a secret league with the lat- 
ter to support hia cause, and he placed the crown on hus 
head, on his first coronation at Scone, 27th March 1806. 
He had enabled Sir James Dongias, then one of his pages, to 


penses, sixpence, tor a tnan-servant to attend him, three- 
pence, for lus footboy, a halfpenny, and for a chaplain, 
three halfpence. On the death of Edward L in 1807, hav- 
ing made eubmnismon to Edward Il, and sworn fealty to 
him, he was allowed to return to Scotland He bas been 
nectwed of unsteadiness and vacillation im his political eon- 
duct, but be lived i turbulent and difficult times, and he 
certainly exorted all his influence and power, which, as the 
head of the national church, were very great, to place Bruce 
upon the throne. By his support of the clanns of that heroic 
monarch, the latter, even whien lus fortunes were at the worst, 
necured the favour of the Scottish clergy, and was, in conse- 
quence, enabled to set the excommunication of the Pope at 
defiance, 

After the victory of Bunuuckburu, Bishop Lamberton de- 
voted himself to his ecclemastical duties with great seal, and 
munificently expended bis revenues m promoting the pros- 
penty of the church Besides repairing and enlarging the 
castle of St Andrews, he built the houses of Monimail, Tur- 
rv, Danse, Inchimurtach, Muckhart, Kettina, Linton, Mony- 
inusk, and Stow Ie built also ten cliurches, in his diocese, 
and finuwhed and consecrated the cathedral in 1818. He 
adorned the chapter house with cunous seats and celing, 
furnmhed the canons with vestments for ther service, and 
their library with books. He also biult a palace for the bish 
op in St. Androws. He purchased from the abbot and monks 
of Reading in Yorkshire, and bestowed on the canons regu- 
lar of his own cathedral, the wland of May in the mouth of 
the fnth of Forth, which King David I hud givon to the and 
monka, and built a cell upon it for them He died im 1828, 
and was buned at the north mde of the great altar of the 
High church of St. Andrews, 





Lamowp, or LAMoxt, the name of a smali clan of great 
antiquity in Argyleahire, included under the name of Shol 
Eackhern, and supposed to have been orginally of the same 
rice asthe Macdougall Campbells of Cragnish According 
to Highland tradition, the Iamonts were the most ancient 
proprietors of Cowal, and the Stewarts, the Maclachlans, and 
the Campbells obtamed their possessions in the district by 
inarrninge with daughters of that famulv Their chief, La- 
mont of Lamont, has still a portion of ther ancient inheri- 
tanco. The ancestor of the Lamonts is traced by Skene 
to Angus Macrory, who is suid to have been lord of Bute, 
whose granddaughter, Jean, married in 1242, Alexander, the 
high ateward of Scotland. Between 1280 and 1246 Dunean, 
son of Ferchar, and Inxs nephew, ‘ aumanus,’ son of Malenlin, 
granted to the monks of Paisley the lands which thev and ther 
predecessors held at Kilmun, and also the church of Killinan o 
St. Finan, now Kilfinan, which grants were, in 1270, confirmed 
by Engus, the son of Duncun, and in 1295 by Maleolm, the son 
and heir of *Laumanus,’ In 1456 John Lamond was baile of 
Cowal, and In 1466 John Lamond of that ilk and the monks 
of Pamley bad a controversy relatavs to the right of patron- 
age to the churoli of 8t Finan, when the former renounced it 
only on the production of the charters granted by his ancestors, 
but with respect to the lands of Kilfinan it is expressly stated 
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that these lands had belonged to the ancestors of Juhn [a- 
mont; hence, it is evident that the ‘Lanmanus’ mentioned 
in the previous deed must have been one of the namber, if 
not indeed the founder and chief of the family ‘From 
Laumanos,” says Mr Skene, “the clan appear to have taken 
the name of Maclaman or Lamond, and previous to Lauina- 
nus they unqnestionably bore the name of Macerachar und 
clan fo Earachar There is one peculiarity connected with 
the Lamonda, tuat although by no means a powerful clan, 
their genealogy can be proved by charters, at a time when 
most other Highland families are obliged to have rocourse to 
tradition, and the genealogies of their ancient sennachice, 
put ther antiquity could not protect the Lamonds from the 
encroachments of the Campbells, by whom they were soon 
reduced to as small a portion of thar orginal possesmons in 
Lower Cowal), as the other Argylealure clans had been of 
theira” (Sbene's Highlanders, vol «1, part 2, chap. 4] 
About 1468 the lands belonging to Lamont of thit ilk fell to 
the crown by renson of non-entry, and for nearly « century 
were held by a branch of the family, known as the Lainauts of 
Invern. Smibert says, ‘For the name of Lamont we muat 
either oonclode that it onginated in some chicf of the Aviles 
(De Le-Monf) who had gained cslebnty im his day and gen- 
eration, or that it ia simply a vennon of Lomond, near tu 
which luke they dwelt.” [Clans of Scotland, p 84.] 

According to Nisbet, the clan Lamont wore onginally from 
freland, but whether they sprung froin the Dalnadic colony, 
or from a still carlier race in Cowal, it 1s certain that they 
posscased, at n very early period, the aupenionty of the di- 
trict. Ther name continued to be the prevailmg one, till the 
middle of the 17th century In June 1646, certain chicfs of 
the clan Campbell in the vicinity of Dunoon castle, deter- 
mined upon obtaining the ascendency, took advantage of the 
feuds and disordors of the penod, to wage a war of extermi- 
nation against the Lamonts. The masancre of the lattor by 
the Campbells, that vear, formed one of the charges agninat 
the marquis of Argyle in 1661, although bo dors not seem to 
have been any party to it. On hia arrest at the Restorntion, 
and arrival in Ldinburgh, the I.urd of Lamont presonted a 
snpphoation to p.irlament, craving warrant to cite the mar- 
quis and some others, to appear aud answer for crimes coin- 
mitted by him and them as specified m the bill given im 
His indictment bore that certain of jus clan having bemeged 
and forced to « surrender the houses of ‘loward (the old cas- 
tle of Toward, now a ruin, bemg the reudenoe of the cluef of 
the clan Lamont) and I neng, then the property of Sir Janos 
Lamont, and having violated the terins of the capitulation on 
which the surrender was made, “did most treacherously, 
perfidiously, and trastorously fetter and bind the hands of 
near two hundred persons of the awd Sir James’ frends ind 
followers,” and after detaining them prisoners for several 
days “in great torment and musory,” did, “‘ after plundering 
and robbing all that was within and about the sud hunse, 
most barbarously, cruelly, and inhumanly, murder several, 
young and old, yea, and sucking children, some of them not 
one month old.” And again, “ The said persons, defendants, 
or one or others of them, contrary to the foresud capitula- 
toons, our laws and acts of parliament, inost treachwrously 
and perfidiously did carry the whole people wlio were in the 
end houses of Escog and Towart, in boats to the village of 
Dunoon, and there moat cruelly, treacherously, and perfidi- 
nvaly cause bang upon one tree near the number of thirty- 
ex pernons, most of them being specsal gentlemen of the namu 
of Lamont, and vassals to the said Sir James.” 

An interesting tradition is recorded of one of the Juirds of 
I.amont, who had unfortunately killed, in 2 sudden quarrel, 
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the son of MacGregor of Glenstrae, taking refuge in the house 
of the latter, and claiming hie which wan readily 
granted, he being ignorant that he was the slayer of bis son 
On being Informed, he eacorted him in eafety to his own people. 
When the MacGregors were prosonbed, and the aged chief of 
Glenstrue hud beoome a wanderer, Lamont hastened to pro- 
tect him and tus family and reouved then into his house. 
Archibald James Launont, Esq of Ard Lamont, chief of the 
clan, born in 1818, son of Major-General John Lamont, m. 
Ist, Adelaide, dr of James Hewitt Muny Dawson, Eaq ; 
auc, a daughter, Qdly, Harnet, dr of Col Alex Camptell 
of Posml, isue, a son, John-Henry, born in 1854, and 4 drs 








LAUDER, & gurname sad to have been orginally de Lare- 
dre. Yhe first of the name is stated to have been one of 
those Anglo-Norman barons who accoinpanied Maloolm Oan- 
more to Scotland in 1056, and obtained from that monarch 
cortam grants of land, particularly in Berwickshire, to which 
he gave his own name, being also invested with tho hereditary 
baliesinp of Lauderdale, The sumaine, however, is more 
hkely to have been dorved from the Leader water, called by 
Camdco, in hw Bntanma, Lauder, the vale through which 
it flows heing, from a very early period, called Lauderdale. 
The Celtic word Lewdur, wginfying the lesser river, or the 
nver which brinks forth, is thought by some to apply to the 
Lender, which occanonally, after heavy ruins, overtiows its 
banks and overspreads the neighbouring landa. Nisbet (vol 
1 p. 85)) anys that, sometimes written Lauther, the name is 
local, from the town and lands of J.auder, that is ‘ Lower 
than the bills that surround 1.” 

Rubertus di Laveidre, the fifth im descent from the firnt 
Anglo-Norman of the name, accompanied David ourl of 
Huntington, brother of Willinm the Lion, to the holy land 

Another Robertns de Lavedre witnessed a charter of John 
de Mautelant, ancestor of the noble family of Maitland, tu 
the abbey of Dryburyh 

Wilham de Lawedre of Lawedre shin of Perthwlare in 
1251, witnessed a churter of Aloxander 111 

fir Robert do Lavodro of the Buns fought at Stirling 
Bridge in 1297) The family of Lauder were the carliest pro- 
pritors on record of the wland of the Bass, in the frith of 
Forth, and were usually designated the Lauders of the Bass. 
Avoording to Honry the Minstrel, Sir Robert de Lauder of the 
Basa was the associate of Wallace in many of lis exploits. In 
the asle of the Jards of th: Bass, in the old church of North 
Berwick, a toinbstone onco bore the following insenption, in 
Latin-Saxon charac “ Here hes the good Robert Lauder, 
the great jaird of Congalton and the [ne who died May 
1411" (Asasbet, vol 1 p 413) 

is successor, also Sir Robert de Lauder, had « charter 
from William de Lamberton, bishop of St. Andrews, of that 
portion of the island of the Bass, over which the abbey of St. 
Andrews had until then retained a night, the Landers having, 
as stated already, possoaned the larger part of it for many 
generations. Mhis churter, dated 4th June 1316, was car- 
ned off from the Grange house near kdinburgh, with a num- 
ber of other documenta and articles, by a houschrenker, in 
the mght between the 16th and 10th September 1836, and 
has never been recovered This Sir Robert de Lauder was 
ambassador to Kngland from Robert the Bruce upon various 
occasions, Jn 1328, he was one of the proxies in the oath 
of peace with kdward J] He was juaticiary of the Lothians 
and that part of Seotland to the south of the Forth in 1824, 
and in 1383 he and Jas son, Sir Robert de Lauder, of Quar- 
relwood in the county of Naim, who beld the office of jusi- 
ciary of all the country to the south of the Forth, were pre- 
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sent at the disastrous battle of Hulidon, under Archibald 
Douglas, lord of Galloway, regent of Sentland, ealled the 
Tyneman, who wan slain in the fray Sir Rubort Lander, 
the son, was constable of the royal castle of Urenhart on 
Lach Ness, and bravely defended that stronghold, che of the 
four which successfully held out against the power of Ed- 
ward If By the title of Sir Robert Lauder of Quarrelwond 
he granted a charter of lands in and near “his borough of 
Lauder,” to Thomas de Borthwick, which in witnessed by 
John de Mautolant, the sixth of the Januderdule funily, and 
lus brother, William, and also by his own son, Sir Alun de 
Lander, and by his grandson = Vin only daughter, Ann, beir- 
ess of Quarrelwood, married in 1884 Sir Robert Chisholme, 
who in 1864 aucceeded his father-in-law, as constable of Ur- 
quhart castle (see vol. 1 of this work, pnge 640). 

Sir Robert's son, Sir Alan de Laudere of Hatton wm Maid 
Lothian, had several charters for diffrent lands about 1870, 
in fhe shire of Berwick, from Robert earl of Strathern, after- 
wards Robert If From him descended the Lauders of 
Hatton He had three sons, namely, Robert, hia successor, 
Williain, bushop of Glasgow, and chancellor of Scotland 11 
1123, who built the steeple of Glasgow, and Alexander, 
bishop of Dunkeld in 140 y 

Phe eldest son, Sir Robert Lawedre of the Bass, surnamed 
“ Robert with the Boreit whynger,” was one of the ambnssa- 
dors to the court of Henry V, in 1424, as was also his bro- 
ther the chancellor, to trent about tho liberation of King 
James I of Seotland, when he wan designed “ Our Loveit of 
the Buss.” In 1453, he was one of the conservators of the 
trues hetweon James If and Henry Vi of England 

His son, Sir Robert Lawedre, about the year 1450 obtained 
froin James I] a grant of the manor of Edrington in Ber- 
wickelire, and was thenceforth called of Edrington, and de 
signed “son of our Loveit of the Buss.” He was a person of 
sume consequence and frequently employed in offictal busi- 
hesa connected with the government of the berders. On the 
91 of kebruary 1177, with Lord Home and Adam Blackad- 
dur of that ilk, he was deputed by James III, to conduct 
avfely to Kdinburgh the persona who were conveying from 
kdward IV, two thousand merksa as an instalment of bu 
daughter the princess Cicelv’s portion On 13th September 
1480 he purchased from Hugh, son of Sir Patnek Dunbar, 
hia lands of Beil, in East Lothian, and his nnll of Mermngton 
in Berwioksbire. In 1506 he fs demued of the Baas, and in 
1411 he had a safe-conduct to England from Henry VIII 

With regard to lus successor, Sir Robert Lauder of the Basa, 
the following, from Burke's Peerage and Baronetago, as quot- 
ed by the late Sir Thomas Mick Lauder, baronet, the repre- 
sentative of the fanny, snd imaserted in the Appendix to the 
first part of the work entitled * The Bass Rock’ (Edinburgh, 
1648), may be inserted! here 

Sir Rubort’s eldext son was “Sir Robert Lauder of Rasa, 
wo designed m a cunous indenture between him and the 
preaching fnare of Dundee, of date 1431, which document 
was also robbed fron the charter chest by the housebreaker 
in 1886, and never recovered Down to this Sir Robert, 
the titles of Lauder and of Bass were widiscriminately used 
by the family, and it w his armonal bearings that are javen 
as thome of Lauder of Bass in the works of Lindsay of the 
Mount He married Alison or Manotta Cranstoun, and died 
m 1661 Beshles his ekiest son, Richard Lauder of Lauder, 
who was his successor, he left a san, Robert, to whom he gave 
the Bass, and other East Iothlan lands, thus creating a sep- 
arate fuinily with that title.” Sir Thomas Dick Lauder adds 
This yanior family made several changes upon the original 
faintly arma, for whilst they preserved th® griffon in the 
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shield, instead of the white lion used by the chief, they teok 
angels as supporters, and instead of the crest of the chief 
family, a tower with a man in a watching postare looking 
out of it, they aasumed the crest of a gannet sitting upon a 
roca. One of the last lairds of the Bass was with Queen 
Mary upon Carberry Hill, at the time she was taken to Ed- 
inburgh by the lords. Not long after this, this branch of the 
farmily fell into decay, after which the Bass underwent vari- 
ous tranaferences, until it was afterwards sold to the govern- 

ment by Sir Andrew Rainssy, Lord Abbotshall, lord provost 
of Edinbargb, who was my great-great-grandfather, having 
been father-in-law to Lord Fountainhall. Tho sum paid for 
the Baas was £4,000, and the sale was in October 1671" 
In Crichton’s Memoirs of Blackadder (p. 260) it is stated 
that “he obtained this sum through the influence of Lauder- 
dule, who had found him a very useful instrument for ad- 
vancing his purposes.” In 1581, James the Sixth visited the 
Buas, and desirous of obtaining possession of :t for the crown, 
he offered the propnetor whatever he pleased to ask fur it, 
upon which Lauder replied, “ Your Majesty must e’en resign 
it to me, for I'll have the auld crng back agun” Either this 
laird of the Baas or his son was knighted in 1590, on the 
coronation of Queen Anne, consort of James VI. In 1598 
George Lauder of Bass was appointed one of the commis- 
sioners to examine into lis majesty’s debts, and to make ar- 
rangements for his proposed visit to the Isles. He was also 
in October of the same year one of the “ special persons” of 
the estates to whom was remitted the offers of the three 
Popiah lords, the enrls of Angus, Huntly, and Errol, to con- 
wider and determme. The Bass afterwards became one of the 
fortresses of Scotland, and in the 17th century was mado a 
state prison for the persecuted Presbyterians. 

Rivhard Lauder of Lauder mentioned in the extract nbove 
given, is said in Burke's Peerage and Baronetage to have 
been a senator of the College of Justice, by the ttle of Lord 
Lauder, and as his successor on the bench was appointed in 
1575, he is supposed to have died before that year His 
name, however, does not occur in Brunton and Huig’s Histo- 
rical Account of the Senators of the College of Justice, but, 
under date July 9, 1575, James Meldrum, younger of Segue, 
1s appointed as an ordinary lord on the temporal mde. ‘ in 
the place of Wilam Lauder of that 11k,” of whom no account 
wgiven Richard had three sons. 

His eldest son was Robert Lauder of Lauder, on the death 
of whose son and grandson, the direct line was carned on by 
Robert's next brother, William, who had three sons, namely 
Robert, who diced without issue, William, called ‘ Will of 
the West Port,” who was dirked on the bench, by the earl of 
Home and a party of Humes and Cranstouns, who, after set- 
ting fire to the Tolbooth, broke im upon him wiule mtting in 
the court-house of Lander as hereditary baile. Having no 
issue, ho was succeeded by lus youngor brother, Andrew Lau- 
der, whose son, John Lauder of Newington, Edrington, and 
Fountanhall, at one tine a merchant and magutrate of Ed- 
inburgh, was created a baronet of Nova Scotia m 1688. 

His eldest son, Sir John Lauder of Fountanhall, second 
baronet, wan the celebrated Lord Fountawhall, a memoir of 
whoni is given next page, in Inrger type. By his wife Janet, 
daughter of Sir Audrew Ramasy, baronet, also a lord of sea- 
sion, the Lord Abbutshall already mentioned, he had several 
children He died in 1722 

His eldest son, Sir John Lauder, third baronet, married In 
1696 Margaret, daughter of Lord Pitmedden, a lord of sea- 
swon, and had two sous. 

The elder son, Sur Ale.ander Lauder, fourth baronet, died, 
unmarried, in 1780, when the title devolved on his brother, 
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Sir Andrew J.ander, fifth baronet, who married his cousin, 
Isabella, only child and heiress of William Dick, Esq of 
Grange, near Edinburgh, and had three sons. 

His third and only surviving son, Sir Andrew Lauder, 
sixth baronet of Fountainhall, and firat Dick I.nander of 
Grange, died in 1820 By his wife, Flizubeth, daughter of 
Thomas Brown, Esq of Jobnstonburn, he had an only son, 
Sir Thomas Dick Lauder, 7th barunet, author of vanous pop- 
ular worka, a merolr of whom is given at pago 682 in larger 
type. Sir Thomas had 2 sons and 10 daughters. The older 
son, Sir John Dick Lauder, who snoceeded in 1818 as Sth 
baronet, born at Relugas in Mornyxlure in 1813, was for 14 
years in the military service of the Enst India Company on 
the Bengal establishment. He marned Lady Anne Dalryni- 
ple, 2d daughter of the 9th earl of Stair, with mene. 


LAUDER, Sir Joun, Lorp FOUNTALNHALL, a 
distinguished lawyer and statesman, eldest son of 
Sir John Lauder, baronet, at one time a merchant 
and bailie of Edinburgh, by his second wife, Isa- 
bel, daughter of Alexander Ellis of Mortonhall, 
was born in the Scottish capital, Auguat 2, 1646 
He studied law at the university of Leyden, and 
was admitted advocate June 56, 1668 From that 
period he began to record the Decisions of the 
Court of Session, and to his labours the profession 
ts indebted for the vualuabie collection styled 
*Fountamhatl’s Decisions,’ published in two vol- 
umes folio, 1759, and since republished At the 
trial of the carl of Argyle in 1681, for an alleged 
illegal construction of the Test, Lauder acted as 
counsel for that patiuotic nobleman, along with 
Sir George Lockhart, and six othera = The eight 
alvocates of Argyle having signed an opimion that 
his explanation of the Tcat contained nothing trea- 
sonable, were called before a committee of the 
council, and after being examined on oath, they 
were dismiased with a censure and warning from 
he duke of York Previous to this Mr Lauder 
was knighted, aud about the same period hie act- 
ed as one of the assessors of thie city of Edinburgh 
In April 1685 he waa elected to pailiamcnt as one 
of the members for the county of [nddington 
Ife was afterwards frequently re-elected, and dur- 
ing the long period that he sat im the legislature 
of his country, lus conduct was charactenzed by 
modcration and independence To the despotic 
measures of the government previous to the Rev 
olution he offered all constitutional resistance, and 
his zealous support of the Protestant religion was 
the cause of his being exposed to some trouble m 
May 1686 He firmly opposed the attempt of 
James VII. to abolish the penal laws against the 
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Roman Catholics; and his reasons for so doing 
are inserted at length.in his Diary After the 
Revolution he was appointed a lord of session, 
nnd took his seat November 1, 1689, with the 
title of Lord Fountainhall, and within three 
months afterwards he was nominated a lord of 
justiclary In 1692 he was offered the post of 
lord advocate, which he declined, not being al- 
lowed to pro ecute the actors In the massacre of 
Glencoe, an event which has left such an indelible 
atain on King Willinm’s momory 

Daring the protracted discussions on the treaty 
of Union, Sir John Lander was regular in his at- 
tendance in pailiament, acting generally in oppo- 
sition, and he finally voted against i¢ ~=Soon after 
age and increasing infirmities compelled him to 
resign his place in the justiciary court, and some 
tume before his death he also rolinquished his seat 
in the court of session He died in September 
1722 He was twice marned, and Icft a numer- 
ous family Lis lordship’s MSS are preserved in 
ten folio and three quarto volumes A work en- 
titled ‘Chronological Notes of Scottish Affairs, 
from 1680 till 1701,’ purporting to be “chiefly 
taken from the Diary of Lord Fountainhall,” but 
drawn up from an abridged compilation by a Mr 
Milne, a Jacobite wiiter in Edinburgh, was pub- 
lished in 1822 The Bannatyne Club prepared 
for private distribution the whole of the Diaries 
and Historical Collections of this distinguished 
character 

LAUDER, Wiiuiam, a literary impostor, who 
attempted to ruin the reputation of Milton by 
charging him with plagiarism, was a connexion of 
the Lauders of Fonntainhall, and obtained his 
education ut the university of Edinburgh While 
yet a boy, he suffered amputation of one of his 
legs, in consequence of having accidentally re 
ceived a stroke from a golf-ball on lus knee He 
acquired a high college character for talent and 
scholarship, and, devoting himself to teaching for 
a livehhood, was, in 1784, employed by Pi ofessor 
Watt to conduct the humanity class during his 
iness In 1738 he issued proposals to print, by 
subscription, a collection of Sacred Poems, whieh, 
published i 1739 by Ruddiman, in 2 vols, under 
the title of ‘Poetarnm Scotornm Muse Sacre,’ is 
a well known work in Scottish literature Hay 
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ing fuiled in several applications for employment 
in Scotland, ho went to London, and soon after 
commenced his slugular attack on the falr fame of 
the author of ‘ Paradise Lost,’ which redontided so 
much to his own dishonour He began by send- 
ing some letters to the Gentleman’s Magazine for 
1747, the object of which was to prove that Mil- 
ton, uv the composition of his immortal poem, had 
largely stolen from the works of certain Latin po- 
ets of modern date In 1761 he published Jus 
charge in a more elaborate and complete form, m 
a volume, entitiod ‘An Essay on Milton’s Use and 
Imjtation of the Moderns in Ins Paradise Lost,’ 
8vo ‘This daring attempt to blast the poctical 
reputation of Milton created a considerable sensa- 
tion among the literati: of the time The false- 
hood of Lauder’s representations was, however, 
fully exposed by Dr Douglas, afterwards bishop 
of Salsbury, in a letter published the same 
year, addressed to the carl of Bath, entitled 
‘Milton Vindicated from the charge of Plagiar- 
lam, brought agamst lim by Lauder, and Lauder 
liimself convicted of several Forgeries and gross 
Impositions on the Publi,’ in which he showed 
that the passages cited from Massena, Staphor- 
wtius, Taubmannus, and others, had been inte: po- 
Inted by Lauder himself from Hogg's Latin Trans- 
Intion of the Paradise Lost The appearance of 
this able refutation overwhelmed Lauder with 
confusion Tle subsciibed a confession dictated 
by Dr Johnson, who had allowed himself to be 
imposed upon by lus statementa, and had even 
lent himself to the fraud, by writing a preface and 
postscript to Lauder'a work In 1754, Lander, 
With a pertinacity that appeara almost tho effect 
of insanity, renewed jis attack in another shape, 
by publishing a pamphlet, entitled ‘Tho Grand 
Impostor Detected, or Milton convicted of Forgery 
ngalust King Charles the Firat,’ which was an- 
ewered in the Gentleman's Magazine of the same 
year Finding his character utterly ruined, he 
quitted the kingdom, and for some time taught a 
school in Barbadoes, where ho died about 1771 
LAUDER, Sie Tuomas Dick, Baronet, of 
Fountainhall and Grange, an eminent author, the 
eldest son of Sir Andrew Lauder, baronet, of 
Foantaluhall in Haddingtonshire, was born in 
1784 =n early life he entered the army, and was 
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for a short time in the 79th regiment (Cameron- 
ian Highlanders) He afterwards took up bis 
residence in Morayshire, and married Miss Cumin, 
the only child and heiress of George Cumin, 
Esq , proprietor of the estate of Relugas, on 
the banks of the Findhorn Here he resided tll 
1832, when he removed to the Grange near Edin- 
burgh He had succeeded to the baronetcy in 
1820 He early distinguished himself by an accn- 
rate and admirable paper on ‘The Parallel Roads 
of Glenroy,’ in Inverness-shire, which he read be- 
fore the Royal Society of Edinburgh, and which 
may be regarded as the foundation of his literary 
fame In St, he propounded a theory to account 
for their formation, which stil] holds its interest 
amid the numerous later speculations on the same 
curious subject He also wrote a description of 
the famous travelled stone on the Nairnshire 
const, which formed one of the first facts that led 
to the more fertile speculations about Ice trans- 
formations over a great part of the carth’s sur- 
face 

In deaxcmptive and imaginative literature, he 
soon acquired a name of great distinction He 
was one of the first contributors to Blackwood’s 
Magazine, which was started im 1817, and his 
premie) offering to that periodical, entitled ‘ §:1- 
mon Roy, gardener at Dumphail,’ was written 
with so much vigour and felicity of style, that it 
wis mistaken for a production of Sir Walter Scott 
Sir Thomas wrote for several other magazines, of 
that period , and for the Edinburgh Cyclopedia he 
drew up an excellent statistical account of Moray- 
shire Ie also published two romances, ‘ Loch- 
andhu,’ in 1825, and ‘The Wolf of Badenoch,’ In 
1827, connected with Scottish life and history , 
the scenes of which were laid in localities of Mo- 
rayshire These works, besides being very popu- 
lar in this country, were translated iuto several 
of the continental languages His power of form- 
ing vivid conceptions of external nature was \ery 
great, and lis glowing and graphic descriptions 
leave a strong impression on the mind of tlie 
reader Tiis delineation of character was also 
vivid and acute, but it was inferior to his descrip- 
tive powers In depth and individuality, indeod, 
his characters are somewhat deficient. His most 
popular work, and by far the most happy effort of 
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bis pon, was his interesting account of ‘The Mo- 
ray Floods in 1829;’ two editions of which were 
published This work comprises a valuable 
amount of statistical and historical information, 
with touches of pathos and humonr rarely equalled 
Sir Thomas was then a resident of Morayshire, 
and an eye-witness of the scence of devastation, 
and he took an active part in alleviating the wido- 
spread distress cansed by the floods. 

In 1889, Sir Thomas was appointed secretary 
to the Board of Scottish Manufactures Immedi- 
ately afterwards, the lords of the treasnry conso- 
lidated this board with that of the Fisheries , and 
Sir Thomas became, im addition, secretary to the 
Hononrable, the board of British White Herring 
Fishery, both of which offices were farther conso- 
lidated by the Act 10 and 11 Vict c 91 The 
duties of his secretaryship he continued sedulously 
to discharge, tall interrupted by his Inst illness, 
and in the board of manufactures he was the 
means of introducing a most useful and important 
improvement. Perceiving that, in the present age 
of extended commerce and manufactures, the ori- 
ginal intention of the board had, 1n one respect, 
been superseded, he suggested that the beat mode 
of employing the funds at their disposal would be 
in the extengion of achools, for the arts of mechan- 
ical design and for the fine arts, and, with the 
snuiction of the directors, he had soon the gratifi- 
cation of carrying their plans into complete and 
efficient operation Ho was for some time secre- 
tary to the Royal Institution for the encourage- 
ment of the Fine Arts, an office which he relin- 
quished about two years before lua death He 
was a fellow of the Royal Society of Edmbargh, 
and a deputy-leutenant of the counties of Moray 
and Haddington 

Ilia official duties involved an annual survey of 
the British coasts, in reference to the fisheries, 
and every year he devoted lus attention to differ- 
ent parts of the coast, sometimes visiting the ports 
of exportation on the coast of England, but more 
generally the Scottish shores The results of oue 
of the most memorablo of these excursions have 
been given to the world in the jomt work of Su 
Thomas Dick Lauder and Mr Wilson, the natu- 
ralist, when they sailed round the north of Scot- 
land in 1842 Sir Thomas’ books of dircctious 
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for the taking and curing of herring, cod, ling, 
tusk, &c., have been translated into Gaelic for 
the information of the Highlanders, and circulated 
both in the Gaelic and English languages. 

Iu politica, Sir Thomas, at one period, took a 
very prominent part in the interest of tho liberal 
party , but on his official appointment in 1889, he 
retired altogether from political life Asa public 
speaker he was fluent and effective 

His latest literary productions were a series of 
papers descnptive of the Rivera of Scotland, which 
appeared in Tait’s Magazine from 1847 to 1849, 
to which periodical he had been a constant cou- 
tributor from the firat 

Sir Thomas Dick Lander died on 29th May, 
1818 In pnivate life he was highly osteemed 
His manners were fascinating, and his conversa- 
tion seasoned with anecdotes and traita of charnc- 
ter, and ancient lore Easy of access, he was ever 
ready to befriend the struggling man of genius, 
cither i literature or the arts, who claimed li 
assistance Of a highly accomplished mind, he 
had a taste for architecture, landscape gardening, 
and other elegant and rural pursuits 

His works are 

Lochandbu, « Romance of the eighteenth century — Edin- 
burgh, 1825, 8 vols. I2ino. 

Lhe Wolf of Badenoch, a Histoncal Romanon of the four- 
teenth century Edin 1827, 8 volun. 12mo 

Account of the Great Muray Floods of 1829 © Fdinbargh, 
1880, 12mo. 

Highland Rambles and Legends to shorten the way = Fd- 
inburgh, 1687, 2 vala, 12mo 

Legends and [ales of the Highlands A dequel to Hiph- 
land Rambles, London, 1841, 8 vols. J 2mo. 

Gilpin’s Forest Secnery, edited, with new matter 

Sir Uvedale Price's Lasays on the Picturesque, with an 
Essay on the ongin of Taste, and much orginal matter 1} d- 
inburgh, 1842 #vo. 

A Tour round the Const of Scotland 

The Queen’s Vimt to Scotland in 1442 


‘lhe Miscellany of Natural History, edited, with Thonins 
Brown, and William (lind = Fdinburgh, 1833 4, 2 vols. 8vo 
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LAUDERDALE, el of, a tith ta the Scotiuh peerage, con- 
ferred in 1624, on John, second Lord Maitland of Tlurlestane 
(nee MAITLAND, surnane of) Elis father, the first Lord 
Mautland of JJurlestane, was Jord lugh chancellor of Scotland, 
and on his death m 15695, King James VI wrote Ins epi- 
tuph in Enghsh poetry His mother was Jean only daughter 
and heiress of the fourth Lord Fleming, subsequently countess 
of Camullis, to whom he was served heir, on 31st August 1609. 
He was admitted a privy councillor on 20th July 1615, and 
on 2d Apni following was created viscount of Lauderdale, by 
patent, to lum and hus beirs male and successors in the lord- 
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ship of Thirlestane. Bemdes being president of the council, 
he was appointed an ordinary lord of session, 5th June 1618. 
He was at this time one of the commissioners for the planta- 
tion of kirks. He was created earl of Lauderdale, Viscount 
Maitland, and Lord Thirlestane and Boltoun, by pr cent, dat 
ed at Whitehall, 14th March, 1624, to him and hw heiss 
male, bearing the name and arms of Maitland Removed 
from his place on the bench, on 14th February 1626, in con- 
sequence of a resolution of Charles I that no nobleman 
should hold the seat of an ordinary lord, he was on the 1st 
June following appointed one of the extraordinary lords of 
session It may be explained here that by the original con- 

stitution of the court, the king was allowed to nominate three 
or four additional or extraordinary lords, removable at his 
pleasure, but often appointed seven or eight. They were ei- 
ther noblemen or high dignitaries of the church These cx- 
traordinary lords had no emolument, attended the court only 
at such times as they themselves thought proper, and were 
rarely there except when their own or a friend’s interest was 
at stake, when they came forward and voted os profit or 
caprice dictated Their appomtment was put a stop to by 
tho stetute George IT c. 19, and the last who held the office 
was Jolin Hay, marquis of Tweeddale, who died on 9th De- 
cember 1762 (lirunton and Iluw's Senators of College of 
Justice. Introduction, p. xvi) 

Tard Lauderdale continued an extraordinary lord till 8th 
November 1628, and in 1639 ho wax uppointed one of the 
lorda of the articles. On tho breaking out of the civil war, 
he jolned the side of the parliament, and was employed in a 
great variety of commissions of importance. On 4th June 
1044 he was elocted presiient of the parhnment, and reap- 
pointed on 7th January following He died bifure the 20th 
of the same month, and was interred in the family bunal- 
place at Haddington A poctical epitaph on him by Dnin- 
mond of Hawthornden, as also the one by King James VI, 
on his father, the chancellor, will be found inserted nm Craw- 
ford’s Peerage. Crawford anys (p. 253) that the first earl of 
Landerdale “was « nobloman of great honour and prolnty, 
and managed his affairs with so much discretion that he 
made conaderable additions to his fortune,” also that “he 
mnade an oxact inventory of all bis charters and wnts, and 
the charter chest of the fanuly being concealed under ground 
in the time of the civil wara, the writs were so entirely de- 
faced that they were beoome onintelligble, but by reason of 
the character his lordahip had for Integrity, the inventory 
waa, by order of parliament, appointed to supply the place of 
the anclent records of the family, the clerk register mgning 
every page thereof” Hy his countess, Lady Isabel Seton, 
second daughter of Alexander, earl of Dunfermline, high 
chancellor of Scotland, the first earl of Lauderdale had seven 
eons and eight daughter. She died in November 1688, and 
ia celebrated by Arthur Jolinston in his poems, as ws also one 
of her daughtera, who died before her Of the carl « lirge 
family, only three sona and one daughter survived their pa- 
renta, The sons were John, duke of Lauderdale, the Hon 
Robert Maitland, a zealous loyalut, fined by Cromwell £1,000 
in 1654, who inarned Margaret, only daughter of John I nn- 
din of Lundin, in Fife, on whose death in January 1648, that 
eatate devolved upon her and descended tu her sun, and 
Charies, third carl] of Lauderdale. 

John, second eart and only duke of Lauderdale, whoee op- 
pressive and tyrannical proceedings whik at the head of the 
government in Scotland, have acquired for him a name odious 
in history, was born at Lethington, May 24, 1616. In the 
early part of lus career le was one of the most zealous sup- 
vorters of the Covenant, and being much trusted by the 
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Presbyterian party, be was, in 1648, appointed one of tin 
commissioners from the Ohurch of Scotland to the assembly 
In 1644, he was sent frow 
the estates with other Commissioners, to treat with Charles 
I at Uxbridge. He succeeded his father in 1645, and wat 
frequently employed as a commussioner in the subsequent 
transactions relative to the king, for which purpose he re- 
sided fur about four years in London. On the unaucceesful 
termination of the severa]l conferences be joined the king's 
cause, and for his relief in 1648, was one of the warmest 
promoters of “the En t.” When were 
making for it he was sent by the committes of estates, with 
Sir Wilhar Fleming, to the prince of Wales, afterwards 
Charles II, who then lay with a fleet in the Downs, to in- 
vite hum to come to Scotland. The prince gave him a hearty 
welcome, and then began that intimacy between them which 
was renewed after the Restoration, and led to such a litter 
persecutzon of lus former frends the Covenanters. 

Lord Lauderdale formed one of Charles the Second’s little 
court at the Hague, and in 1650 accompanied him to Scot- 
land. On his arrival, however, Charles was obliged, at the 
request of the estates, to dismiss him and other “ Engagers” 
from his presence, as by the act of Classes passed 4th Jane 
the same year, they were debarred from returning to the 
kingdom, or remaining therein, “without the express war- 
rant of the estates of parliament.” (Halfowr's Annals, vol 
iv p 42) He was with the king at the battle of Worccster 
Septeniber 8, 1651, where he was taken pmsoner, and con- 
fined first in the Tower, and afterwards in Windsor castle. 
He did not obtain his liberty till the Restoration, when he 
was appuinted pmncipal secretary of state in Scotland. A 
contemporary author says, ‘“‘ Chancellor Hydo endeavoured to 
make Landerdale chancellor, under pretence of rewardmg hus 
sufferings, but really to remove him from a constant attend- 
ance at court. But Lauderdale, forcseemg that he who was 
possessed of hin majesty’s ear would govern all, thought fit 
to reude in London, and so that employment was bestowed 
on Glencairn ” (Memoirs of the Hust. of Scotland, page 8.) 

When the establishment of episcopacy in Scotland was 
proposed, Lauderdale was at first a strong advocate for pres- 
bytemammm, and he told Bishop Burnet that “tho king spoke 
to him to let that go, for it was not a religion for a gentle- 
man” (Burnet e Hist. of hss Own Times, vol 1. p 197) In 
1061, Middleton, Glencairn, and Rothes went to London and 
urged upon tho king to make episcopacy the dominant reli- 
gion in Scotland Lauderdale opposed its immediate intro- 
duction, and recommended that lis majesty might either call 
® general assembly, consult tho provincial synods, or summon 
the ablest divines on both mdes to Westminster, to decide 
upon the matter The result, however, of a long debate in 
counci| was that episcopacy was determined upon, and Lau- 
derdale at once fill in with the views of the prelatical party, 
“as warmly,” says Guthne, “ as Middleton himaclf had done. 
This astonished Glencairn, who knew Lauderdale to be a 
violent presbyterian by profession” (Guthrie's General Hu- 
tory, vol x p 96) The substance of a remarkable conver- 
sation which took place on the sulyect between these two 
noblemen, w given in the memonr of the ninth earl of Glen- 
caim, at prge 818 of this volume It is also related that as 
Lauderdale came out from the council, at which prelacy was 
resolved upon, ho met Dr, afterwards Archbishop Sharp 
walking with the earl of Stirling, to whom, in an angry tone 
and threatening gesture, he sad, ‘Mr Sharp, tushops yeu 
are to have in Scotland, but whosoever shall be archbishop of 
S&. Andrews, I will smmte bim and his order under the fifth 
nb.” Whether this story be true or not, it us certain that, 
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from the penod of Lauderdale's defeat m the cvuncil on the 
prelacy question, the political rivalry betwixt bin and Mid- 
dleton, the moat scalous advocate for its introduction; as- 
sumed that feeling of deadly enmity which, two years after- 
wards, led to the rum of the latter In a council held in 
London in 1668, Lauderdale accused Middleton, his majesty s 
eommisaioner in Scotland, of many breaches of the duties of 
his high uffice, of arbitrary proceedings, and particularly of 
having accepted b.ives from many of the presbytenans, to 
exclude them from the lst of fines. He had procured a let- 
ter from the king to the Scottish council, suspending the 
payinent of the fines, but Middleton, anxious to get the mo- 
ney, prevented its proclamation This Lauderdale represent- 
ed to the king ax « daring violation of his royal prerogative, 
and Middleton was dismuwed in disgrace (see MippLKTON, 
earl of), 

The whole management of Scottish affars was now placed 
in Lunderdale’s handa, but the persecution of the presbyter- 
ana continued unabated Bemdes being secretary of state, he 
was one of the extraordinary lords of session, presiiont of vhe 
councal, first counmmiasioner of the treasury, oue of the lords of 
the king's bedchamber, and governor of the castle of Edin 
burgh. On the erection of the Ingh court of commission in 
1664, Lauderdale was at first opposed tu its matitution, but 
afterwards acceded to it. On this Bishop Burnet has the 
following curnous pnssage ‘1 took the liberty,” ho anys, 
“thongh then too young to meddle 1n things of that kind, to 
expostulate very freely with Lauderdale I thought he was 
acting the earl of ‘Iraquairs part, giving way to ull the follies 
of the bishops on design to run them He npon that ran 
out into a great deal of freedom with me, told me many pas- 
sages of Sharp's past hfe he was persuaded he would nun 
ull, but he said he was resolved to give lin line, for he had 
not credit enough to stop lim, nor would he oppose anything 
that he proposed, unless it wore vory extravagunt, ho saw 
that the carl of Glencnirn and he would be in a perpetual 
war, and 16 was indifferent to him how matters might go be- 
tucen them things would run to a height, and then the king 
would of himself put a stop to their career, for the king snd 
often, he was not prestriiden He would not venture a war, 
nor travel again for any purty" (Burneis Own Tinea, 
vol 1 p. 875 ) 

In 1669 he was appoited lord high conmussioner to the 
purhament, and he held the same high office wv four succeed 
sy, sexmOnS, tso i the convention of catates in 1678 On 
t « 2d May 1672 he was created duke of [auderdale, and 
marguis of March, as desvended from the Dunbars earls of 
March, by patent, to him and the heim male of lis bodv, and 
on 2d June following he was installed a kuyght of the Gurter 
at Windsor In 1674 the Knglish House of Commons voted 
an address to his majesty to remove the duke froin all his 
employmonts, and from his majcsty’s presence and councils 
fur ever, a8 being a person obnoxious and dangerous to the 
qgoverninent, but, instead of doing so, the king, on 25th June 
of that year, created lim a peer of I ngland, by the title of 
earl of Guildfurd and Baron Petersham, by patent, to hin 
and the heirs male of lus body Ile was hkewise sworn a 
member of the privy council of England His power had he- 
coine so great, and his administration so oppresnvo and arbi- 
trary, that 2 secret combination was formed aguinst him i 
Seotiand, ut the head of which was the duke of Hamilton, 
and in 1678 the king admitted the latter, and others of his 
political opponents, to an audience, to complain of his pro- 
ceedings, at which the earls of Essex and Huhfax were pre- 
sent. Sir George Mackenzie, the lord advocute, won ulso 

sthere to defend Lauderdale s administration. The king uf- 








terwards expressed hus approval of bis minister's government 
in the folluwing heartless words: “I perceive,” said he, 
* that Lauderdale has been guilty of many criminal actions 
against the people of Scotland, but I cannot find that he has 
done anything contrary to my interest.” On the arrival of 
the duke uf York m Scotland m 1680, his influence declined 
He was deprived of all hus offices, except that of extraordi- 
nary lord of session, which had been conferred upon him for 
hfe, and in July 1682 the pensions granted to him and his 
duchess were taken away He died at Tunbridge Wells on 
the 24th of the followmg month, m his 67th vear = The fol- 
lowing 18 his portrait 
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Fountainhall says, ‘He was the leamedest and most power- 
ful manster of atate m lus age, discontent and age (corpu- 
lincy algo, it 6 saad) were the chicf mgredients of Ins death, 
if his duchess and phymicians were free of it, for she abuned 
him most grossly, and had gottcu all froin him she could ex- 
pect, aud was glad to be qut of him” Ie was twice mar- 
red first, ts: Anne, second daughter of the first enrl of 
Home, cuheiress with her sister, Murguret, countess of Morny, 
of her brother, the second carl of Home, and by her had an 
only daughter, Lady Anne, who marned tho second marquis 
of Tweeddale, and 2dly, to Flixubeth, countess of Dysart, in 
her own nght, widow of Sir Fione) Palmash, of Helainghnim, 
in Soffulk, baronet. Having no male issue, the English hon- 
ours became extinct, and also the titles of duke of Lauder- 
dale and marquis of Mareh is other Scottwh honours de- 
valved on his youngest brother 

Charles, tlurd carl of Lauderdale, a lord of session under 
the title of Lord Halton, bad warned on 18th November 
1642, Ehznbeth, only daughter and heiress of Richard Lau- 
der of Halton, or Hatton, in Mid Lothian, whereby he 
became poascased of that pruperty Shortly after the Resto- 
ration he was created master and genoral of the Mint in 
Scotland, and was sworn of the Scottish pnvy council 16th 
June 1061 Enght yeurs aflerwards, he was elected one uf 
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the commissioners for the shire of Edinburgh, and lord of the 
Asticles In t, and on the 8th June of the same 
year (1669) was admitted an ordinary lord of session. In 
Februsry 1671, he was appointed treasurer-depute gnd gen- 
eral of the mmt. The same year, when his brother, the duke 
of Lauderdale, found himself opposed in his proceedings by 
Archbishop Sharp, the duke of Hamilton, and the marquis of 
Tweeddale, he called in Lord Halton to be his principal sup- 
port in the council, where, in the absence of the chancellor 
and lord privy seal, he enjoyed the honour of presiding On 
12th May 1672 Lord Halton was created a baronet. His 
overbearing and insolent conduct, as lis brother's asmstant in 
the adininistratiun of Scottish affaurs, was strongly complain- 
ed of in a paper presented by the duke of Hamilton to Charles 
IL, 1n 1679, detailing the grevancea af the people of Scut- 
land, under the oppressive governimont of the duke of Lau- 
derdale. On the fall of Lauderdale, Halton's enemuics re- 
solted upon his ruin Burnet states (Own Temes, vol up 

299, ed. 1828) that in July 1681, “An they were guing on in 
public business, one stood up in parliament and accused Lord 
Halton, the duke's brother, of perjury on the account of Mit- 
chell’s business.” Like Jus bruther, the duke, Halton had 
sworn on the trial in 1678 of Mitchell, who was accused of 
firing a pistol at Archbishop Sharp, that he knew of no pro- 
muse made to the pnsoner that his life should be saved if he 
confesaed the crime To this passage of Burnet the editor of 
Burnet's work has added the following note “Jt uw related 
that Lord Kincardine sent a bishop to Duke Lauder- 
Jule, desinng Inm to conuder better, befure he demed, upon 
oxth, the promise of life which had been piven to Mitchell 

because Lord Kincardine had letters from the duke and tlic 
duke’s brother in his possesmon, which requested lim to ask 
the king to make good the prowmine. On which place of Bish- 
op Burnet’s history, the late Loni Auchinleck, Judge Bas- 
wall, who was grandson of dady Kineardine, has wnt 

ten the following observation, inacrted here by the favour of 
his lordalup's grandson, James Boswell, keg of the Inner 
Templo ‘The buhop who was sent by ny Lord Kincardine 
wan Patterson, bishop of Kdinburgh, and those very letters 
wore the cause of Lauderdale's disgrace. For when the duke 
of York was im Scotland be sent for my Lady Kincardine, 
and these letters uf her My lady told the duke she would 
pot part with the onjinals, but that if lis grace pleased, he 
nught take a copy of then, which he did, and showed them to 
hw brother, the king, who was atanned at the villany, and 
ashamed ji Lad einployed such a minister, and immedintely 
ordored all his posts and preferinents to be tuken from hun '” 
The prosecution against Lord Halton was stopped bv the 
adjournment of parlament, and referred to the King In 
November of the same yoar (1681) a letter was procured 
from tho king, whereby he was deprived of the honour of pre- 
aiding in council, and at the same time the accounts of the 
Treasury were ordered to be investignuted In June 1682, a 
commission was appointed to inquire into the coinage aud 
mint, and upon thelr report, he was deprived of hus offices, 
and the lord advocate ordered to proceed against bim for 
malversation Qn 20th March 1683, be and Sir Juhn Fal- 
coner were, by the court of sumion, found liable to the king 
in £72,000 sterling. This sum hw majesty reduced to 
£20,000, and crdaiued £16,000 of tt to be pad to the lord 
chancellor, and £4,(4000 to Grahain of Claverhouse, as a re- 
ward for his crnelties towards the persecuted Covenanters. 
The same year Lord Halton succeeded his brother as earl of 
Lauderdale, and on Vith March 1686 be was readmitted a 
privy councillor He died 9th June 1691. He had mx sons 
and two daughters. 
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Richard, the eldest son, fourth earl of Lauderdale, was 
styled before his father succeeded to. the title, of Overgogar, 
and knighted. He was sworn a privy councillor, 9th Ooto- 
ber 1678, appointed general of the mint jointly with bis fa- 
ther, and in 1681 made lord-justie-general. Being suspect- 
ed, however, of being in correspondence with his father-in-law, 
the earl of Argyle, who had made his eacape out of the onstle 
of Edmburgh, he was deprived of that office in 1684 At the 
Revolution he went over to France, and joined the court of 
James VII at St. Germans He succeeded his father in 
1691, and for his adberence to the exiled monarch he was 
outlawed by the high court of justiciary, 28d July 1694 
Although a Homan Catholic, be disapproved of the violent 
measnres of the abdicated king, and was not admitted to any 
share in Lis confidence. He advised King James to mtrust 
his affairs to protestant statesmen, recommending the ear] of 
Clarendon, the non-juring bishops in England, and the Lords 
Home, Southesk, and Sinclair in Scotland, as the fittest per- 
sons to serve his interests His advice, however, was #0 
little to James’ mind that Lady Lauderdale, who was a pro- 
tentant, was ordered to Kngland, not to return any more, 
while the earl limaelf wan forbid the court, and reduced to a 
pension of a hundred pistoles a-year He retired to Paris, 
where he died in 1695 His translation of Virgil was pnnted 
in two vola. in 1787 Dryden, who saw the MS, adopted 
many of the lines into hus own translation. By jus countess, 
Lady Anne Campbell, second daughter of the mnth earl of 
Argyle, he liad no iusue, and the title in consequence devolved 
on hus brother 

Jobn, fifth carl, paraed advocate 80th July 1680 He was 
afterwards knighted, and on 12th March 1685 was elected 
MP for Mid Lothian Unhke his father, be concurred 
heartily in the Revolution, and was appointed one of the 
lords of aesmon 2th October 1689, when he assumed the ju- 
dictal title of Lord Ravclng, from an estate of that vane in 
Mid Lothian, which be had purchased in 1680 He was also 
sworn a member of the pnvy council, and was colonel of the 
Edinbarghalure miitia = On succeeding ns brother as earl of 
Lauderdale, be took the ouths and tna seat in parliament, 8tb 
September 1696 He supported the treaty of Uniwn, ana 
diod 30th August 1710 He marned Lady Margaret Cun- 
ningham, only oluld of Alexander, tenth earl of Glencairn, 
and hor of line of that family, and had three sons and a 
daugiiter James, Jord Maitland, the eldest son, prede- 
censed Ins father m 1709 He had marned in 1702 Lady 
Toan Sutherland, eldest danghter of the fifteenth earl of 
Sutherland, and had one daughter, Jean, the wife of Sir 
James Fergusson of Kilkerran, baronet, a lord of session 
and justicary Her eldest son, Sir Adam Fergusson, baro- 
net, in her night, clanned the earldoin of Glencairn as heir 
general of the tenth earl, but his clam was not allowed (see 
page 513 of this volume, also Donglas’ Peerage, vol i. p. 
73). The other sons were Charles, sixth carl, and Culunel 
John Maitland. 

Charlea, axth car) of Lauderdale, served as a volunteer 
under the duke of Argrie at the battle of Shenffinur, 18th 
November 1715, and 1 satd to have behaved with great gul- 
Inntry He was general of the inmt, and lord-heutenant of 
Edinbargh At the general election of 1741 ho was elected 
one of the mxteen representative Scots peers, He died at Hat- 
ton, 15th Jaly 1744, in his 66th year By hils countess, Lady 
Ehaabeth Ogilvy, eldest daughter of the earl of Findlater and 
Seafield, lord-bigh-chancellor of Scotland, he had nine sons 
and five daughters. The eldest, James, succeeded him. The 
other sons were, the Hon Cuarles Maitland Barclay of Tillicoul- 
try, who was thrice married, and by his first wife, Isabel Bar- 
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clay, heiress of Towie m Aberdeenshire, he acquired that 
eutate, when he assumed the name of Barclay, the Hon. and 
Rev. George Maitland, a dignified clergyman in Jreland; the 
Hon. Richard Maitland, colonel in the army, died in 1772, 
Genera] the Hon Alexander Maitland; Rear-admuiral the 
Hon. Frederick Lewis Maitland of Rankeillour, who marmed 
Margaret Dock, herreas of Rankeillour and Lindores in Fife, 
in right of her mother, the sister of James MacGill of Ran- 
keillour, who claimed the title of viscount of Oxfurd, the 
Hon. Patrick Maitland of Freagh, commander of an East In- 
diaman; Lieutenant-colonel Hon John Maitland, clerk of 
the Pipe m the Scottish Exchequer, elected in 1774 MP for 
the Haddington burghs, and Hon Willmm Maitland, who 
died young 
Sir Frederick Lewis Maitland, son of Adiniral Mastland of 
Rankeillour, the sixth son, distinguished himself as a naval 
officer, and to him the Emperor Napoleon I surrendored on 
board the Bellerophon in 1815 He was born at Rankeillour 
September 7, 1779, and entered the navy at an early age. 
In hu sixteenth year he was appointed heutenant of the An- 
dromeda, 82 guns. He afterwards served in Lord Duncan's 
flagship, the Venerable, 74, till 1797, when he was appointed 
bv Lord St. Vincent first lieutenant of the Kingfisher sloop 
of war, in which he assisted at the capture of many pnva- 
teers belonging to the French, onv of which, La Betsy, a 
sloop of 18 guns and 118 men, defended herself with consd- 
erable bravery Upon the pnze-money for this vessel being 
distnbuted, the Kingfisher's crew subscribed £50 to purchase 
lacutenant Maitland a sword In December 1798, the King- 
fisher was wrocked at the entranco of the Tagus, when pro- 
‘ceeding to nea under the temporary command of Lieutenant 
Maitland, who, on his arrival at Gibraltar, was tricd by a 
court-martial, ‘and honourably acquitted Immediatcly after- 
wards he was appointed flag-heutenant to Farl St. Vincent, 
and on July 7, 1799, was sent to reconnoitre the French and 
Spanish fleets, Falling in with them the following morning, 
he was surrounded, and comnpelled to surrender He was 
conveyed prisuner to the flagslup of Adnural Gravina, who 
reccived him with the utmost kindness, and a fow days after 
pennitted him to return to Gibraltar, without being ex- 
changed After being cominander of the Cameleon sloop, ho 
waa, December 10, 1800), appointed by Lord Keith to the 
Waassenanr, 64, but as that ship was lying at Malta unfit 
for service, he obtained permission to accompany the expedi- 
tio: against the French in Fgypt, where his conduct in com- 
mand of the armed launches, employed to cover tho landing 
of Sir Ralph Abercromby's army, and in the subsequent bat- 
tlos of March 18 and 21, 1801, obtained Inm the thanks of 
the naval and military commandansan-olist In October 
1802, he was appointed to tho Loire fngute, mounting 46 
guns, two boats of wluch, during the night of June 27, 1808, 
carned the French national bng Venteux, lying close under 
the batteries of the Inle of Bas. In the succecding March he 
eaptured the Braave, French privateer, and in August follow- 
ing, while cruimng fur the protection of the hoineward-bound 
omvoys, after a pursuit of 20 hours, and a running fight of 
15 minutes, he made himself master of the Blonde, of 80 
nine-pounders and 240 men On June 8, 1805, he entered 
Muros Bay, on the coast of Spain, and the fort having been 
gallantly carried by Mr Yeo, his first leutenant, he took 
of all the enemy's vessels lying m the road. On 
the 27th of the same month the common council of the city 
of London voted him ther thanks for bis distinguished con- 
duct on this occanion, and about the same penod he received 
an elegant sword from the committee at IJeyd's. On Octo- 
ber 18, the corporation of Cork voted him the freedom of 
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that exty, in a silver box. He afterwards captured the French 
frigate, La Libre, of 40 guns, and subsequently the Princess 
of Peace, Spanuh privateer, On 28th November 1806, he 
was appointed to the Emerald frigate, on board of which he 
made several important captures of French, Spanish, and 
Amencan vessels. After serving on the Halifax and West 
Indis statzona, he wan, early in 1815, removed to the Belle- 
rophon, 74, in which he was sent to watch the motions of 
two French frigates and two corvettes lying at Rochefort. 
While there, he effectually frustrated the plans of Napoleon 
for his eecape by sea, after the battle of Waterloo; in cones- 
quence of which the fallen emperor surrendered to him on the 
15th of Julv, on board the Bellerophon On their arrival at 
Plymouth, and previous to his removal to the Northnmber- 
land, his illustnous captive sent one of his attendanta to Cap- 
tain Muitland, proposing to present him with a gold box con- 
tuming Ins portndt, set with dinmonds, an offer which he 
declined, and some time after ho addrensed a letter to the 
Edinburgh Annual Register, for the purpous of correcting 
revernl misstatements contained in that publication respect- 
ing hw prisoner In October 1818 he was appointed to the 
Vengeur, 74, on board of which, in December 1820, he con- 
vuvcd the king of the Two Siciles from Naples to Leghorn, 
on lis way to attend the congress nt Laybach On Ins ma- 
Jesty’s landing, he personally mvexted Captain Maitland with 
the insignia of a knight commander of the order of St. Fer- 
dinand and of Ment, aud presented him with a valuable gold 
hox, containing os portrait set with diamonds. Subsequent- 
ly ho was promoted to the rank of rear-adiural and appointed 
commander-in-chief in the Fast Indies. He died on board 
lin flag-ship, the Wellesley, at sea, in tho vicinity of Bom- 
bay, December 80,1839 He was nominated a companion 
of the Bath in 1815, and a knight commander, Noveinber 17, 
1880 = He inarried an Irwh lady, by whom he had no tssuo 

James, seventh enrl of I auderdnle, the eldest son of the 
Hixth carl, was for twenty-five years in the army, appomted 
heutenant-colonel of the 16th foot, 20th September 1745, he 
resigned his commision on the promotion of a junior officer 
above him = =-He was ono of the sixteen Scottish representa- 
tive peers, and under the act of 1747, for abolishing heritable 
Junadictiona, he got for the regality of Thirlestane and bath- 
ary of Lauderdale £1,000, instead of £8,000, which he claim- 
ed = (Donglas' Peerage, vol u p 76) He was a lord of 
police from February 1766 till the abolition of that board in 
1782 He died at Hatton 17th August, 1789, in his 72d 
year By hin countess, Mary Turner, only child and heiress 
of Sar Thomas Lombe knight, aldemnan of J.ondon, he got a 
large fortune, nnd had issue, Valdave Charles Lauder, Vis- 
count Mritlund, who died bofore his father, in 1754, James, 
eighth earl, Iseutepant-generul Hon Thomas Mattland, ap- 
pointed in January 1805, governor and commander-in-cluef 
at Ceylon, threo other sons and six daughters. 

Jumes, eqyhth earl, a distinguished public character, was 
bern at Hatton, in Mid Lothian, January 20,1759 He was 
early placed under the superintendence of the learned Dr 
Andrew Dalzel, and after studying at the nnivernities of Ed- 
inburgh and Glnagow, he completed his education at Pars. 
On his return home, he was im 1780 admitted a member of 
the faculty of advocates. At the general election the same 
year he was chosen M I? fur Newport, in Cornwall, and in 
1784 for Mulinesbury In the House of Commons he ren- 
dered himself conspicuous by his steady adherence to the 
political principles of hus friend Mr Fox. He was an oner- 
getic supporter of the latter s India bill, and one of the man 
agers of the impeachment of Warren Hastings. He succeeded 
his father in 1789, and at the genwul election in the ensuing 
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year, be was chosen a representative peer for Beotland. On 
sesount of his health be went to Paris in August 1792, ac- 
companied by Dr Moore, father of Sir John Moore, who had 
formerly attended the duke of Hamilton on the Sontinent, 
and who, on his return, published a‘ Journal during a resi- 
dence in France from the beginning of August to the middle 
of December 1792.' The attack on the Tuilleries, and the 
linprisonment of Lows XVI and his family, touk place three 
days after the earl's arrival in the French capital. After the 
massacres of the 2d September, the British ambassador hav- 
ing left Paris, Lord Lauderdale deemed it unsafe to remain, 
and on the 4th of that month he proceeded to Calam, but in 
October he returned to Pans, which he again left on 5th De- 
cenber for London ~ 

In the House of Lords he was a frequent speaker, distin- 
guishing himself by lis active oppomtion to the Habeas 
Corpus Suspension Act, the Sedition Mill, and other mea- 
sures of the administration His political opinions, indecd, 
were, for that period, considered extreme, and during the ex- 
citement consequent on the French Revolntion, he made 
himself remarkable, by appearing in thie [louse of Lords in 
the rough costu:me of Jacubinism On the formation of the 
Grenville administration m February 1806, Lord Lauderdale 
wan created a baron of the Umited Kingdom, and sworn a 
ineinber of the privy council In the subsequent July he 
was appointed keeper of tho great seal of Scotland On 2d 
August he departed for Franoe, invested with full powers to 
concludo peace, the nogotiations for which had been for sev- 
eral weeks carned on by tho earl of Yarmouth Arnving at 
Pars on the 5th, he joined that nobleman in the arduous 
task of treating with Napoleon and Tallevrand The nego- 
tutions were conducted with Gonerals Clarke, afterwards 
duke de Feltre, and Champigny The earl of Yarmouth waa 
redalled 14th August, when the whole daty devolved on Lord 
Lauderdale. The war between France and Prusaa breaking 
out in September, the emperor eet off for Gormany, and on 
6th Octobor him lordship addressed his Inst note to Talley- 
rand, which thus concluded ‘If, therefore, the undersigned 
has received orders to demand his passports to depart from 

France, it w certainly not because his sovereign wishes to re- 
nounce peace, but because his majesty finds himself obliged 
to do so, the French government not having consented to all 
tho conditions which were comprixed in the proposals ongi- 
nally made by them to hia Britannic majesty, and having, 
moreover, rejacted as the basis of the treaty with Russia, the 
just and reasonible conditions which the undermgned was 
authorisod to * His lordship quitted Pans on the 

Oth of October A full statement of the progress and termi- 
nation of the negotiations appeared in the Loudon Gazette of 
2st October 1806, 

His lordslnp only held office till the change of ndminutra- 
tion In March 1807 For the last ten yenrs of hus life he 
lived in retirement, engaged in agricultural pursuit. He 
died at Thirlatane castle, Berwickshire, September 13, 1839, 
aged 80. He was the author of ‘Letters to the Peers of 
Scotland,’ London, 1704, Svo, * Thoughta on Finanor, sug- 

by the Mensuros of the Present Session,’ 1796, 4to, 
"A Speech on the Subject of the Finances,’ 1796, 4to, ‘ Let- 
ter on the Present Measures of Finance, in which the Bill 
now depending in Parliament is particularly conmdered,’ 
170A, 8vo: ‘An Inquiry into the Nature and Origin of Pubhe 
Wealth, and into the Meana and Causes of ita Incroase,’ Ed- 
mburgh, 1804, 8ve; ‘Observations on the Review of his In- 
qurv into the Nature and Origin of Public Wealth; pub- 
hahed in the Sth Number of the Edinburgh Review,’ Edin 
1804, 8vo, ‘Thoughts on the Alarming State of the Circu- 


ee the Means of Redressing the Pecuniary Griev- 
ances of Ireland,’ Edin. 1805, 8vo; ‘ Hints to the Manu- 
facturers of Great Britain on the Consequences of the Irish 
Union , and the System since pursued, of Borrowing in Eng- 
land for the Rervice of Ireland,’ Edin 1805, 8vo; ‘An In- 
quiry Into the Practical Menta of the System of the Govern- 
ment of India, under the Board of Control, Edin 1809, 8ro, 
‘Farther Conaderations of the State of the Currency, in 
which the Means of our Orrculation to a Salutary 
State are fully explained,’ 1812, 1814, 8vo, Letter on the 
Corn Laws,’ 1814, 8vo, “Three Letters to the Duke of Wel- 
lington,’ on the public income atid oxpenditure, London, 1829, 
8vo 

By hia countess, Eleanor, only daughter and heiress of 
Anthony Todd, keq, secretary to the general post-office, 
whom he marred Aucust 15, 1782, he had Jumas. 8th earl, 
Hon Sir Anthony Mastland, 10th earl, Colunel Hon John 
Maitland, died unmarried in 1839, Hon Charies Fox Mait- 
land, died in 1817, and five daughters. 

Jainea, Oth earl of Lauderdale, born May 12, 1784, succeeded 
his father in 1839, and died a bachelor Aug 22, 1860 Hus 
brother, Admiral Sir Anthony Muitland. born June 10, 1785 
became 10th carl, unmarried. He entered the navy young, aud 
as a inidshipman on board the Medusa fngate particularly dis- 
tiiguished himself in the attack on the Boulogne flotalla in 
1801, when he was severely wounded Jurng the latter part 
of the war he commanded the Pique fngate on the West India 
station, where be captured the Hawk American privateer 
In 1816 he was appointed to the Glasgow, of 40 guns, winch 
ship formed part of Lord Exmonth's squadron at Algiers, and 
the same year was namea » military companion of the Buth. 
In 1817 ho was reappointed to the Glasgow, and served on 
the Mediterranean station til] 1821 In 1820 he was made 
a kight commander of the order of St. Michael and St 
Georgo, and in 1802, a mihtary knight commander of the 
Bath. In 1818 he was appointed rear-admural of the Red, in 
1853 vice-admiral, and un 1858 admiral 

The title 11 granted by patent to the heirs male of the 
grantee. Heir prosumptive (1861) Adiniral Sir Thomas Mait 
land sohof Hon General Willam Mordaunt Muitland, 8d son of 
the 7th earl Next heir after him Charles Barclay Mitland, 
born in 1822 son of Rev Charles Maitland, rector of Little 
Longford Wiltshire, und great-great-grandson of Hon 
Charles Maitland, 2d son of 6th earl of lauderdale. 


LAW, Jonn, of Lauriston, a famous financial 
projector, the son of a goldsmith, was born in 
Edinburgh in April 1671 At the end of this me- 
moir will be found some particulars of his family 
Ife was bred to no profession, but early displayed 
a singular capacity for calculation On hus father's 
death he succeeded to the small estates of Lauris- 
ton and Randleston, but having acquired habits 
of gambling and extravagance, he soon became 
deeply involved, when lis mother paid his debta, 
and obtained possession of the property, which 
sho Immediately entailed Tall and handsome in 
person, and much addicted to gallantry, ho was 

at this timo familiarly known by the name of 
=e Law Having gone to London, he there 
had a quarrel with another young man, one Ed- 
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ward Wilson, whom he had tho misfortune to kill 


in a duel, for which he was tried at the Old Bai- 
ley, and being found guilty of murder, was sen- 
tenced to death, April 20, 1694 Thongh par- 
donod by the Crown, he was detained Ir. prison in 
eonsequonce of an appeal being lodged against 
bim by the brother of the deceased, but contrived 
to make his escape from the King’s Bench, and 
immediately proceeded to France, and afterwards 
to Holland About 1700 he returned to Scotland, 
and, having directed lus attention to the financial 
system of the French and Dutch bankers, parti- 
cularly of tho latter, in 1701 he published at Glas- 
gow, ‘Proposals and Reasons for conastitutin, 
a Council of Trade in Scotlind’ He also had the 
address to recommend himaelf to the king’s minis- 
tera, who employed him to arrange and prepare 
the Revenue Accounts, which wore in great con- 
fusion at the time of settling the equivalent before 
the Union With the view of remedying the de- 
ficiency of a circulating medium, for the want of 
which the industry of the country was in a lan- 
gushing condition, he proposed to the Scottish 
legislature the establishment of a bank, with pa- 
per issues to the amount of the valuo of all the 
lands in the kingdom == The prinaiples on which 
this scheme was founded are fully explamed in his 
work, published at Edinburgh in 1705, entitled 
‘Money and Trade Considered, with a Proposal 
for Supplying the nation with Money ,’ but the 
project was reyected by parliament 

Proceeding to France, Law had recourse to 
gaming for his subsistence, and won large aunis of 
money at play He obtamed an introduction to 
the duke of Orleans, and offered his scheme to 
Chamillart, the minister of finance, who consid- 
ered it a dangerous innovation, in consequence of 
which the projector unexpectedly received a police- 
order to guit Paris within twenty-four hours He 
next visited Italy, and was banished im a similar 
manner from Venice and Genon as a designing 
adventurer Hus success at pluy, however, was 
so great, that, when he returned to Paris, after 
the succession of Orleans to the regency, he was 
in possession of no loss a sum than £100,000 
His scheme was at first rejected by Demarest, the 
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which his bank was at length catablished in Paris, 
with a capital of 1,200 shares, of 5,000 livres cach, 
which soon bore a premium This bank became 
the office fo: all public receipts, and, in 1717, 
there was annexed to it the famous Missisalpp 
Scheme, or West India Company, which was in- 
vested with the full sovereignty of Louisiana, and 
was expected to realiza immense sums, by plant- 
ing colonies and extending commerce Jn 1718 
this bank was declared a Royal bank, and such 
was tho confidence of the public in its operationa, 
that the shares rose to twenty times thor original 
value In 1719 their valuation was more than 
eighty times the amount of all the current specio 
of the kingdom In May of the same year tho 
French Enst India Company was incorporated 
with the West ludia Company, when they ro- 
ceived the united name of the Company of the 
Indies In January 1720 Law was appointed 
comptroller-genoral of the finances, which in offcct 
elevated lim to the premiership of France, but 
the stupendous fabric of false credit which he had 
reared at length fell to the ground, the shaves 
sank yn value as rapidly as they had yisen, and 
so great had been the rage for speculation, that, 
though mmense fortunes were made by some par- 
ties on the occasion, many thousand families were 
tamed, and the government itaclf was reduced to 
the very verge of bankruptcy The saine despe- 
rate game of chance was the samo yoar played in 
England hy the directors of the South Sea Bab- 
ble, which reduced many hundred persons to dis 
giace and beggary 

Law was obliged to resign lis post, afler he had 
held it only for five months, and to quit Fiance 
With no more than 800 lows dors, the wreck of 
his immense fortune, he travelled to Brussels and 
Venice, and though Germany to Copenhagen 
Receiving an invitation fiom the British ministry 
to return to England, he was presented, on his 
arrival, to George I, by Adnural Sir John Nor- 
ris, and, about the same time, attended by the 
duke of Argyle, the carl of Ilay, and other friends, 
he appearcd at the bar of the court of King's 
Bench, November 28, 1721, and pleaded his ma- 


new finance minister, but, having been fo:tunate | yesty’s pardon for the murder of Edward Wilson 


enough to eccure the patronage of the regent, Law | In 1725 he left Bitain, and finally settled at Ve- | 
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nice, where he died, March 21, 1729, in a state 
of poverty, thongh occupied to the last in vast 
schemes of finance, and fully convinced of the so- 
lidity of his system, the signal failure of which he 
attributed to panic. The following epitaph was 
written soon after the death of this distinguished 
financier — 


Ci git cet Eoossois celebre, 

Co calculateur sans egale, 

Que par les regles de l’Algebre 
A mus France & l"hopitn. 


Law's great great-grandfather, James Law, was 
archbishop of Glasgow in the beginning of the 17th 
century The father of this prelate was portioner 
of Lathrisk, Fifeshiro, and hismother, Agnes Strang, 
was of the house of Bulcaskie Admitted miunuster 
of Kirkliston, Linlithgowshire, in 1582, he became 
bishop of Orkney in 1606, and archbishop of Glas- 
gow in 1615 Ilo dicd in Nov 1632 Ile first 
niarried a danghter of Dundas of Newliston, and 
2dly, Marion, 2d daughter of John Boyle of Kel- 
burn, ancestor of the earls of Glasgow, aud widow 
of Matthew Ross of Haining His widow erected 
a handsome monument to his memory over Ins 
grave iu the upper end of the chancel of Glasgow 
cathedral Ife purchased from the Wardlaws of 
Torry, the estate of Brunton, Fifeshire, now called 
Barnsloe His great-grandson, William Law, 
goldsmith in Edinburgh, the father of the financier, 
was the second son of James Law of Brunton 
He purchased the two small estates of Lauriston 
and Ranidleston, about 180 acres, parish of Cram- 
ond, Mid Lothian, and married Jean Campbell, 
deacended from a bianch of the ducal house of 
Argyle 

Law married Lady Catharine Knollys, daughter 
of tho 3d cal of Banbury, issue a son, John Law, 
and a daughter The latter married her cousin, 
Viscount Wallingford, afterwards created Lord 
Althorp Lady Wallingford sarvived her husband 
moro than half a century, and dicd in London, 
October 14, 1790, Icaving no issue. The son, 


John Law of Lauriston, a cornet of the regiment 
of Nassau, Friesland, died at Maestricht in 1784 
William Law, 3d son of Joan Campboll of Lan- 
riston, succeeded to the entall on the extinction of 
tho issue male of her eldest son William's cldest 








son, John, attained the rank of commandant-gen- 
eral and president of council of the French settle- 
ments in India, and died at Paris about 1796. On 
May 21, 1808, Francis John William Law, a mer- 
chant in London, was served nearest and legiti- 
mate heir of entail and provision of the reformed 
religion, of his father, John Law, and entered into 
poescasion of the estate of Lauriston, to the exclu- 
sion of his elder brothers, Roman Catholics, ac- 
cording to the then law The estate subsequently 
became the property of Mr Allan, banker, Edin- 
burgh Lanriston Castle was at one period the 
residence of Andrew Rutherfurd, Esq, M P, af- 
terwards a lord of session under the title of Lord 
Rutherfurd 
Law's brother's family remained in France 
His grand-nephew was James Bernard Law, a 
marshal of France, one of the most gallant and 
sagacious lieutenants of Napoleon I , the bearer of 
the treaty of Amiens to London in 1802, and the 
hero of the desperate battle of Goldberg He was 
made a count by Napoleon, and created marguis 
of Lauriston by Lows XVIII He died June 10, 
1828 = Tis elder son, General Augustus John 
Alexander Law, 2d marqws of Lauriston, died 
June 27, 1860, leaving 8 sons The younger son 
of Marshal Law bore tie title of Count Napolcon 
Law 
John Law’s works are 


Proposals and Reasons for constituting « Council of Trade 
in Scotland Edin 1701, 8vo. Glasg. 1751, 12mo, 

Money and Trade considered, with » proposal for Supply- 
ing the Nation with Money. Glusg 1705, 4to 1750, &vo. 
1760, 12mo. 

(Euvres contenant les Principes sur le Numerarre, le Com- 
merce, le Credit, ct les Banques, avec des Notes. Panu, 
1780, 8vo 





I KARMONTI, a surnanie as old as the reign of Maloulm 
III The pnncipal family of the name was Learmonth of 
Ereildoune in the Merse, of which was Thomns the Rhymer, 
the earliest poet of Scotland (see Rrmer, ‘I homas of Ercil- 
donne). A younger son of this celebrated pervonage is anid 
to have marriod Janet Dairme, heiress of Dairsie, in Fife, and 
to have obtained with her that estate and the herituble offloes 
of baile and admiral of the regulity of St. Andrews. Sir 
James Learmonth of Dairme, master of the household to 
hing Janes V , was provost of St. Andrews in 1546, 

Learmonth of Halcomie, also in Fife, of this family, was 
master of the household to James IV In a note to his In- 
troduction to the metrical Remance of Sir Tristrem, Sar 
Walter Scott says: “In removing and arranging some an- 
cient papers, lodged in che offices of the Clerks of Sesnon, the 
following genealogical memoir was discovered, among many 
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writings belonging to the family of J.earmonth of Baloomy, 
which is now extinct. It is in the handwriting of the 17th 
ceatary ‘The genealogy of the honourable and ancient sir- 
name of Leirmont. Lemnont bears Or, on a chevron, &, 
three mascles voided of the first, the name is from France. 
The chief of the name was the laird of Ersilmont in the 
Merge, whose predecessor, Thomas Leirmonth, (lived) in the 
reign of Alexander III He foretold his death. One of 
whose sons mairied Janet de Darme, and had the lands of 
Darsie in Fife, be that marrage, the contract is vet extant 
confirmed be the king The house of Darme benr a rose in 
base for difference. It us now extinct, only Leirmont of Bal- 
comie in Fife, is chiof now, whose predecessor was inaster 
of howshold to King Jnmes IV His predecessor was the 
eldest son of Darsie, and took to himaelfe the estate of Bual- 
comie, leaving Daraie to the second brother Upon this ac- 
count, Balcomie is holden of the king, and Daruie of the 
archbishop of St. Andrews, 80 Baloonue bears the simple 
cont without the rone in base, since the distinction of Dairs: °” 
In 1604 Sir John Learmonth of Balcome, knight, was ono 
of the commissioners appointed to treat with the Fnglish 
comnuasioner relative to a treaty of anion with England, a 
favourite project of James VI He was a member of the 
sssembly held at Perth on 25th August 1618, at which the 
five articles were agreed upon, he voting for them On the 
renewal of the high commission in 1619 he was one of the 
members of that arbitrary tnbunal Both famibes have long 
been extinct, the name, however, is not uncommon in Scot- 
lind (For DAnsig, wee p. 21 of this vol ) 








I xoxir, the surname of an old family in the county of 
Dumbarton Theo head of the family, at the beginning of the 
18th century, was John Leckie of Croy-leckie, in thut 
county He murned a daughter of Macgregor of Glengyle 
by his wife, a daughter of the first William Campbell of 
Glenfalloch, by whom he had several children He was pro- 
prietor of the lands of Croy-Leckie, afterwards the property 
of Mr Blackburn, and of the Jands of Balvie, which becam: 
the property of Mr Camphell-Donglas Having joined the 
causo of the Stuarts with his brother-in-law, Rob Roy, in 
the rebellion of 1715, his estates wero forfeited, and he fled 
the country with all lus family, except the youngest son and 
a daughter, who remained in Scotland Thus son, Thomas, 
Leckie, minister of the parish of Kilmaronock from 1703 to 
1728, marned Janet, daughitor of James Buchanan of Oatter, 
parish of Drymen, now belonging to the duke of Montrose. 
He had an only son, William, who became propnetor of the 
estate of Brolch, now called Arngomery, Stirlingshire, and 
was grandfather of William Leckie-Ewing, ksq of Arngo- 
mery, sole male representative of the family The daughter 
of John Leckie married James Maxwell of Merksworth, Ren- 
frewshire, from which marnnge the Maxwell-Graham family 
(of which the 18th countess of Buchan ws a dr), 1s descended, 
as are also the Blacks, sometime of Clairmont, near Glasgow 


LEE, Jony, MD,1) D, and LL.D ,a Iearned 
divine, and principal of the university of Edinburgh 
from 1840 to 1859, was born, of humble parentage, 
in 1780, at Torwoodlce Mains, parish of Stow, 
Mid Lothian He studied for the medical profes- 
sion at the university of Edinburgh He obtained 
the degree of MA, and was offered the chair 


of moral philosophy in the university of Wilna, 
rn. 
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which the Czar was abont to establish in Russian 
Poland, but the arrangement was broken off in 
conseqnence of a chango in tho political relations 
of Russia and Groat Britain. 

On concluding his medical studies, he took the 
degice of doctor of medicine, and for a short time 
held an appomtment in the hospital department of 
the army Having attended the rogular theologi- 
cal classes, he was, in 1807, licensed to preach the 
gospel by the presbytery of Edinburgh, and or- 
damed minister of a chapel in London In connec- 
tion with the church of Scotland, but in 1808 was 
presented to the parish of Peebles In tho sum- 
mor of 1812, he was appoimted by the Crown pro- 
fussoi of ecclesiastical history and divinity in 8t. 
Mary's college, St Andrews, and on threo annual 
occasions afterwards he was chosen rector of that 
university During the session of 1820-21 he was 
professor of moral philosophy im King's college 
and university, Old Aberdeen In tho Jatter year 
he was presented by the Crown to the first charge 
of the Canongate, Edinburgh, where he had for 
his colleague the venerable and much costeemed 
Ii Buchanan, who died Dec 6, 1882 

During the time that he was mumster of the 
Canongate, Di Lee began an agitation for the 
freer circulation of the Bible which, after a law- 
stuit of several years’ continuance against the Bible 
Societies, led to the removal of the restrictions 
that had till then prevented the Sciptores from 
being circulated at a cheap rate He was the 
acknowledged leader of the party who called in 
question the soveroign's prerogative in the printing 
of the Bible, and with great trouble, and at con- 
siderable expeuse to himactf, lie collected materials 
for certain treatises which he wrote on the subject. 
Iu 1824, he was nominated one of the royal com- 
missioners for inquiring into the state of the um- 
versities of Scotland, and m that capacity he 
drew np the Report on the University of Glasgow. 
On Aug 18th of the same year, he was, on the 
death of Di Fleming, presented to the charch and 
parish of Lady Yester's, Edinburgh 

In 1827 he was elected clerk of the General 
Assembly, and during the long period that he held 
that office lua services were highly esteemed and 
universally acknowledged thronghout the Esta- 
bhished church The ppeiias addresses prepared 
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by him In that capacity, and which the Gen- | custom every year to begin the session by an ad. 


eral Assembly addressed to the congregations 
of the church, wore styled by Dr. Chalmers 
“saintly and beautiful compositions” During 
the winter of 1827-28, Dr Leo gratuitously dis- 
charged the laborions and responsible duties of 
Professor of Divinity in the University of Edin- 
burgh In 1880, he was appoimted one of the 
royal chaplains for Scotland In 1882 he was 
proposed as a candidate for the moderatorship 
of the General Assembly, in opposition to Dr 
Chalmers, when the latter was elected Jn 1835 
Dr Leo was inducted as successor to Dr Brown 
in the Old Chureh, Edinburgh, as colleague to Dr 
Mocknight, and in 1887 he was appointed by the 
Crown principal of the United College of St Sal- 
vador and St Leonard, St Andrews, but from 
that situation he retired im five months The fol- 
lowing year he was appointed secretary to thie 
Bible Board of Scotland, an office which he de- 
clined = Jn 1839 he waa appoimted principal of the 
university of St Andrews 

As one of the leaders of the moderate party in 
the church of Scotland, when the ten 5 cars’ con 
flict began which ended im the disiuption of 1843, 
his friondship with Dr Chalmers was for a time 
interrupted The personal controversy that in 
1838 arose out of the differonce of thar views on 
the church extension scheme led to the moat pain- 
fal feclings on both sides On the death of Prin- 
cipal Baird, iu January 1840, Dr Lee was clocted 
hy the town conneil, the then patrons, principal of 
the university of Edinburgh, and in October of 
the same year ho relinquished lus charge in the 
Old church There had been previously several 
discussions im the Assembly and other church 
courts on the subject of lus holding both a aniyer- 
sity aud a parochial charge In the following 
year he was nominated ono of the deans of the 
Chapel Royal Tu October 1843, he waa appointed 
by the town council, on the demission of Dr 
Chalmers, profeasor of, divinity in the university, 
which chair he held along with the puncipalship 
At the meoting of the General Assembiy of 1844 
he was elected moderator, belng tho firat that was 
chosen after the opening of the new General As- 
sembly Hall of the Established church in Edin 
burgh As principal of the university it was his 
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dress to the students. 

Dr Lee was a fellow of the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh, and at the time of his death one of its 
vice-presidents Besides bang MD and DD., 
he was also LL.D) = To his great scholarship and 
erudition al! parties willingly bore testimony 
With lis vast stores of knowledge in *very 
depurtment of human learning, it ww certainly 
n matter of surprise that Principal Lec never pub- 
hshed anything of permanent or national import- 
ance A few pamplilets, with an edition of a very 
admirable little book, entitled ‘A Mother's Lega- 
«ie to her Unborne Childe,’ form nearly his whole 
contributions to the literature of his country 

Dr Lee died on the morning of May 2, 1859. 
His successor in the principalalip was Sir David 
Brewster, ono of his fellow-students when at col- 
lege 

Prinupal Lee’s works are 


Memonsls for the Bible Societies in Scotland, containing 
Remarka on the Complaint of His Majesty's Printers against 
the Marquis of Huntly and others. Fdin. 1824 

A Mother's Legnme to her Unborne Childe 
Dr Lee. Edin 1825, 1852, 12mo 

Letter to the Lord Provont of Edinburgh, relating to the 
Annuity Tax kdin 1834, 8vo0 

Refutation of the Charges brought against him by Thomae 
Chalmera, DD, and others, in reference to Charch Exten- 
won and University Education Edin 1887, 8vo 

Letter to Right Hon Viscount Melville, relative to Ob- 
servations by Principal and Professors of Glasgow Univer- 
mty, on the Proposal for University Reform by Royal Com- 
inmsioners. Edin 1887, 8vo. 

Lectures on the History of the Church of Scotland from 
tle Reformation to the Revolution (Posthumons.) Edited 
by his Son, the Rey Wallam Lee. Edinb. 1860, 2 vola. 8vo 


LEECHMAN, Wittiam, DD, a8 learned di- 
vine, the son of a farmer, was born in the parish 
of Dolphington, Lanarkshire, in 1706 Ie ac- 
quired his education at the parish school, and 
completed hia studies at the university of Edin- 
burgh In October 1731 he was licensed to 
prench by the presbytery of Paisley, aud, in 
October 1786, was ordained minister of Belth. 
Tn October 1740 he was clected moderator of the 
synod of Glasgow and Ayr, and in July 1743 he 
married Miss Bridget Balfour, of the family of 
Pilng, near Edinburgh He was soon after 
elected professor of theology in the university of 
Glasgow, by the casting vote of the then lord 
rector, he and his opposing candidate, Mr John 
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Maclaurm, brother of the celebrated professor at 
Edinbargh, having an equal number of votes 
To prevent his induction to the chair, the defeat- 
ed party brought a charge of heresy against him 
before the presbytery of Glasgow, founded on his 
sermon on vrayer, in which, it was alleged, he 
had laid too little stress on the merit of the satia- 
faction and intercession of our blessed Saviour, as 
the solo ground of our acceptance with God = The 
synod of Glasgow and Ayr having taken up the 
case, unanimously found that there were no grounds 
whatever for charging Professor Leechman with 
ungoundness of faith, a decision which the Gen- 
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to London, where he intended to practise medi- 
cine, but was interdicted by the college of physi- 
claus Having published two works against cpis- 
copacy, the one entitled ‘ The Looking-Glags of the 
Holy War,’ and the other, ‘Zion's Plea against 
Prelacy,’ he was prosecuted in the Star Chamber, 
June 4, 1680, at the instance of the bigot Land, 
and, being found guiltv, was sentenced by that 
mniquitons court to pay a fine of £10,000, to stand 
in the pillory, to hive his ears cut off, his nose 
slit, first on the one nostril, and then on the other, 
his fuce branded, and to be publicly whipped 
Between the sentence and the execution, Dr 


eral Assembly confirmed He afterwards obtained ; Leighton escaped ont of the Fleet prison, but was 
the degree of D D , and held the professorship for | retaken in Bedfordshire, and endured the whole of 


aeventeen years, during which time he signalined 
himself by his able vindication of religion agaist 
the reasonings of Hume, Bolingbroke, Volture, 
and other deistical writers 

In May 1757 Dr Leechman was chosen mode- 
rator of the General Assembly Iu 1761 he war 
raised to the dignity of principal of Glusgow un- 


versity, by a presentation from the king = In this 


situation he remained till his death, December 3, 
1785 —His works are 
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thia shocking and atrocious punishment His sen- 
tence included also imprisonment for life, and he 
was closely immured for cleven years in the Fleet, 
#0 that, when at length released, he could noither 
walk, see, nor hear = This act of ba: barous atro- 
city, committed by the great upholders of episco- 
pacy in England, 1s without a parallel even in the 
annals of the Popish Inquisition of Spain, black 
and blood-stained as the pages of that drend tri- 
The Long Parhament declared the 


The Teinper, Character, and Duty of a Mister of the : entire proceedings against Inm illegal, and voted 


Gospel , a Sermon preached before the Svnod of Glasgow, on 
1 Tim iw lt Glaag 1741) 1742, Svo This han passed 
throu.h many editions. 

Qn tho Nature, Reasonnbleness, and Advantages of Praver, 
a Discourse with an sttempt to answer the Objections 
against it. 1748 

The Wisdom of Gud in the Gospe. Revelation, n Sermon 
kdin 1758, 8vo. 

His collected sermons were re-publahed in 1789, in two 
volumes 8vo, with some uccount of Ins life, and of hw Ie- 
tores, by Dr James Wodrow, minister at Stevenston 

Dr Leechman wrote, besides, a life of Dr Hutcheson, pre- 
fixed to the Jatter's ‘System of Moral Philosophy,’ published 
in 17665 


LEIGHTON, ALFXxANDER, D D , a divine and 


physician, celebrated for being the victim of a° there 
most cruel persecution, was descended from an an- | 


him £6,000 as some solahum for his sufferings , 
but it is doubtful if this sum was ever pad = In 
1612, Lambeth House bemg converted into a state 
piisun, he was appointed ita keeper, and thus, by 
a strange retibution, came to preside m the pal- 


(ace of lua great enemy Laud, soon after the cxe- 


cution of that arch-bigot and persecutor Dr 
Leighton died, insane, in 164t 

J EIGHI FON, Ronerrt, D1, 0 prelate of sin- 
gular learning, piety, and benevolence, the eldest 
eon of the preceding, was born in Edinburgh in 
1611, and received lus education at the university 
He entered it as a student In 1627, and 


took his degree of M A in 1681) He was snbae- 





cient family who possessed the estate of Ulyases- | quently sent to Douay m Fiance, and, on his 
haven, now Usan, near Montrose, in Forfarshire, ' return, obtained, in 1641, Presbyterian ordina- 
and was born in Edinburgh in 1568 Te received tion, and was settled minister of the paish of 
his education, and the degree of 1) D, at the uni- | Newbattle in Mid Lothian Neither his mind 
versity of St Audrows, and afterwards asaled nor his disposition was fitted for the stormy times 
medicine at Leyden, where he graduated He | m which he lived, and an anecdote is related of 
was subsequently minister of the Scottish church. him which strikingly exemplifies this 1t was thie 
at Utrecht. Resigning his charge, he enme over ' cnatom of the presbytery to inquire of its mem- 
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bers whether they had preached to the times, and 
when the question was put to Leighton, he repli- 
od, with a kind of play upon the word, * For 
God’s sake, when all my brethren preach to the 
times, suffer one poor priest to preach about eter- 
nity” Tlis dislike to the Covenant, and some 
early predilections In favour of Episcopacy, which 
he had imbibed at college, caused him to resign 
his living, and he was soon after chosen principal 
of the university of Edinburgh, in which situation 
he remnined for ten years IJlere he wrote his 
*Pralectiones Theologica,’ printed in 1698, and 
reprinted at Cambridge in 1828 

After the Restoration, when Charies IT re- 
rolved to force Episcopacy on the people of Scot- 
laird, Mr Leighton was persuaded by his friends, 
and particularly by lus brother, Sir Elisha Leigh- 
ton, who was secretary to the duke of York, to 
accept of n bishopric §=Accordingly, he and Arch- 
bishop Sharp, with two other newly created 
Scottish bishops, were consecrated at Westmin- 
ster, Decembor 12, 1661. Tho Inconsistency of 
lua conduct on this occasion can by no means be 
reconciled with lis general character for wisdom 
and caution He chose, however, the bumblest 
see of the whole, namely, Dunblane, to which the 
deanery of the Chapel Royal was annexed, as also 
the priory of Muny musk, in Aberdeenshire He 
objected to be addressed by the title of lord, and 
refused to accompany the other Scottish bishops 
in thoir pompous entry into Edinburgh Finding 
that the moderate measures which he recommend- 
ed were not approved of by his more violent bre- 
thren, he retired to his diocese, resolved to devote 
himeclf entirely to his cpiscopal and ministerial 
duties 

Tn 1665 he was induced to go to London to lay 
before the king a true representation of the severe 
nud unjnat proceedings of Sharp, and the other 
bishops in Scotland, towards the Presbytenans, 
on which occasion he declared to his majesty that 
he could not be a party “in the planting of the 
Christian religion iteelf in such an manner, much 
leas a form of government ,” and as he considered 
himaclf in some degree accessory to the vivlent 
nieasures of hia brethren, he requested permission 
tu resign hi bishopric. Chailes heard him with 


Apparent regret for the oppressed state of tho 
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Scottish Presbyterians, and assured him that less 
rigorous measures shonid in future be adopted; 
but positively refused to accept his resignation. 
Deceived by the king’s hollow professions, Leigh- 
ton returned to his see; but, two years after, 
finding the persecution raging as flercely as ever, 
he again weut to court, when he succeeded so far 
as to prevail on bis majesty to write a letter to 
the privy council, ordering them to allow such of 
the Presbyterian ministers, as were willing to ac- 
cept of the indalgence, to serve in vacant church- 
es, although they did not conform to the episcopal 
eatablishment In 1670, on the resignation of 
Dr Alexander Burnet, Bishop Leighton was in- 
duced, at the king’s personal request, to accept of 
the archbishopric of Glasgow, chiefly impelled by 
the hope of accomplishing a long-cherished scheme 
of accommodation between the Presbyterians and 
Episcopalians, which had been examined and ap- 
proved of by his majesty ‘ This was a work,” 
says Pearson, lus biographer, ‘‘ in which he had 
embarked with the spuit of a martyr, and which 
he strenuously followed up by labours and watch- 
ings, through conflicta, defamation, aud outrages, 
with toil of body and anguish of heart, a dearer 
price than he would have consented to givo fur 
apy worldly dignitics "Has portrait is subjoined 
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Disappointed, however, in his object, nnd con- | sprang from the same ancestor In very early times the 


tinually thwarted in his planus of moderation by 
Sharp and his tyrannical coadjutors, Leighton 
finally resolved to resign his dignity, as it was a 
burden too great for him to sustain With this 
view, he again proceeded to London in the be- 
ginning of 1678, and, after much solicitation, ob- 
tained the king’s reluctant consent to his retire- 
ment, on condition that he remained in office 
another year That period having expired, and 
all prospect of reconciling the two parties being at 
an end, lis resignation was at length accepted, 
when the former possessor of the sec, Dr Burnet, 
was restored to it Bishop Loighton resided for 
some time within the college of Edinburgh, and 
afterwards removed to Broadhurst, mm Sussex, the 
estate of his sister, the widow of Edward Light- 
maker, Esq , where he lived for ten years in great 
privacy, spending bis tune im study, devotion, 
and acts of charity, and occasionally preaching 
At the request of Bishop Burnet, he went to Lon- 
don to seo the earl of Perth, and being seized with 
a plourisy, died at the Bell Inn, in Warwick Lane, 
February 1, 1684, in the 71st year of his age 

This distinguished prelate 1s celebrated for lis 
gentleness, unfeigned picty, extensive Icarmng, 
and great dismterestedners Although lus bish- 
opric produced him only £200, and his archbish- 
opric £400 per annum, he founded an exhibition 
or bursary in the university of Edimburgh, with 
two more in that of Glasgow, and gave £150 for 
the maintenance of two paupers in St Nicholas’ 
Tlospital, in the latter aty His writings still 
bear a high character, and somc of them, parti- 
cularly his admirable ‘Commentary on St Petei,' 
have been frequently reprinted 

lis works are 


Sermons. London, 1692, itv 

Prelectiones Theologice, quibus adjicmmntur Meditationes 
Etloo-Critice in Paalinos iv xxx cxxx. Lond 1693, 4to 

A Practical Commentary upon the First Epistle Gen- 
ral of St. Peter York, 1698, 2 vols. 4to Also in 2 wos 
8vo. 

Three Posthumous tracts, viz. Rules for a holv Life, a 
Sermon, and a Oatcchisin Lond 1708, 12mo 

Works; with a Life of the Author, by the Rev G Jer- 
ment. 1808, 6 vols. 8vo This 1 tho most ample edition, 
meoluding many pieces never before published 


Sy 


Larry, the surname of a family of great antiquity in Seot- 


Laiths had considerable possessions in Mid Lothian, partiou- 
larly the barony of Restalrig, and several others, within two 
miles of Edinburgh, in the vicamty ef Leith, whence, it is 
thonght, they assumed their surname. Nisbet (System of 
Heraldry, vol. i p. 217) mentions the Leiths of Restalrig as 
avery ancient family The Logans of Restalrig are said to 
have obtained thar lands by marriage with a daughter of the 
Leiths. It is not known when they removed to Aberdeen- 
shire, but in the reign of Aloxander III, Sir Norman Les- 
he, progenitor of the earls of Rothea, marned Elizabeth 
Lath, a daughter of the Loiths of Edingarrock in that coun- 
ty Thor imncdate ancestor, William Leith, designed of 
Barns, supposed to bo the malo representative of the Leiths 
of Edingarrook, hved m the reign of David If He was pro- 
vost of Abordeen in 1350, and went to Kugland with the 
hostages for King David's ransom in 1358. He died In the 
reign of King Robert [1 and waa interred im the church of 
Aberdeen, where his monument, with hos name and arms 
was erected, the arms boing the same as carried by the Leit hw 
of Leith-hall, the pnneipal fanuly of the name 

His cldeat son, Laurence, provust of Aberdeon in the ycara 
1401, 1403, and 1411, made a prosent to that town of their 
largest bell, with his name upon it. He diod in the reyn of 
James II, and was buried in the church of Abordeen Tho 
second son, John Leith, was frequently ambasandor to the 
court of England, to negotiate aff urs of state, particularly in 
1412, 1118, and 1416, and was nt last appointed one of the 
comnmisaiwners to sottle the terms for the liberation of King 
James I, mn 1423 

Lauronco’s son, Norman Leith, had three soma, of whom 
John, the youngest, was progenitor of the Leiths of Overhall 
in Aberdecnshire 3 John Leith of Laith-hall, the twelfth of 
this family, marred Mary, daughter of Charlos Hay of Ian- 
nes, in the same county, by whom he had a son, John, whu 
succoeded to Leith-hall, and dicd in 1763 Has son, Jolin 
Leath of Leith-hall, had severn] sons, the third of whom was 
the following 

Sir Jamex Lath, KCB, a distinguished nihtary com- 
mander, born at Leith hall, August 8, 1763 He reconed 
his education at Marixchal coll gu, Aberdeen, and after apend- 
ing some time at I inte, occupied im the studies autable for a 
mihtary hfe, he was appointed socond hieutenant im the 21st 
regunent. Soon after he was ruined to the rank of heutenant 
and captain in the 8ist Highlanders At the peace, in 1783 
he removed to the 5th regiment, stationed at Gibraltar, and 
was appointed aide-de-camp to Sir Robert Boyd, the gover- 
nor He afterwards served im the anme capacity, first to 
General O'Hlurn, and then to General David Dundas at Ton- 
lon, and on the recall of the British forces from that place, 
he returned to England, being appointed mayor, by brevet, in 
1794 Having ramed a regunent of foncibles in Aberdeon- 
shire, he procoeded with it to Ireland, where he was cm- 
ployed during the Rebellion of 1798. He was afterwards 
appointed coloncl of the 18th battalion of Reserve, and sub- 


| sequently promoted to the rank of bnyadiser-goneral on the 


staff in Ireland = In 1808 hie was made major-general 

In the Peninsular war, General Leith served with much 
distinction, and at the hend of the 59th regiment acted with 
preat intrepidity at the battle of Corunna. In September 
1810 he was appointed to the command of a corpa of 10,000 
men with which he was engaged in the buttle of Busaco, and 


at the head of the 9th and 88th regiments, mado a bniliant 


and decumve charge upon the enciny While the troops re- 


land, supposed to be of Norman extraction, which settled in | inained within the lines of Torres Vedras, General Leith ob- 
Aterdcenshire, where there are several branches of it, all} tained the command of the fifth diviwon, which he held 
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the Peninsular campaign Being attacked by the 
Walocheren fever, he was compelled to return for « shert time 
to England for the recovery of his health. He rejoined the 
army after it had taken possession of Ciudad Rodrigo; and 
at the siege uf Badajos he headed the troops in the «emora- 
ble escalade that, m spite of a most destructive fire from the 
enemy, finally led to the capture of that important place. 
He also distingushed limeelf as a brave and skilful general 
in the battle of Salamanca, where his division, the fifth, was 
prominently engaged, and sustained a heavy loss. Dunng a 
tremendous charge, winle in the act of breaking the Irench 
aquares, he received a severe wound, which eventually caused 
hin to quit the fleld With his aide-de-camp, Captain, af- 
terwards Colonel, Sir Andrew Leith Hay, who was also se- 
verely wounded, he was carried to the village of Las Torres, 
und thence they were removed to the house of the marquis 
Escalla, in Salamanca, where the victory over tle French 
was-colebrated with greut rejuicings. 

The prince regent conferred on General Leith the muignia 
of the Bath, “for his distinguished conduct in the action 
fought near Corunna, and in the battle of Busaco, fur bw 
noblo danng at the assault and capture of Badayos by storm , 
sud fur his herots conduct in the ever-mieimorable action 
fought on the plains of Salamanca, where, in personally lead- 
ing tho fifth division to a most gallant and successful charge 
upon a part of the enemy's ne, which it completely over~ 
threw at the point of the bayonet, he and the whole of lis 
personal staff were severely wounded” He was also reward- 
ed with saveral other marks of royal favour, and the pnvi- 
lege was granted to lim and his descendants to use the words 
“Salamanca,” and “ Badujos,” in the family armonal bear- 
ings. From the Portuguese government ho received the mil- 
itary order of the Tower and Sword 

In April 1818 General Leith's wound obliged him again to 
retire to Englund Soon after reyouing the army, he had 
the command of the storming party at the siege of San Se- 
bastian, when he conducted the attack in a truly gallant 
ntvlo, and though severly wounded, continued to cheer for- 
ward the troups to the assault expowed all the time tua 
moat murderous shower of round shot, grape, and munketry 
from the enemy At length be famted from lows of blood, 
and waa reluctantly carried from the field 

On hus return to England, Sir James Loith was appointed 
commander of the forces m the Weat Indios, and governor of 
the Leeward Islands, and arrived at Barbadces June 16, 
1814 By hw prompt exertions, the French islands of Mar- 
tinique and Guadaloupe, which had declared for the emperor 
Napoleon, on being apprised of tis return from Elba, were 
overnwed and kept im subjection, the latter being obliged to 
surrender to his troops, and ax a reward for his services on 
this oocamon, the privy council voted £2,000 fur the purchase 
of a sword to him, aud he afterwards recoived from the king 
of France the grand cordon of the order of Military Merit. 
Sir James Leith died at Barbadves of fever, aftor ux dayr 
ilnens, October 16, 1816 

He wns succeeded by his nephew, Lieutenant-culunel Sir 
Andrew Leith Hay, of Rannes and Leith-hall, eldest son of 
General Alexander Leith Hay of Rannes. Besides being the 
author of an Account of the Penmsular War, Sur Andrew 
published at Aberdeen, in 1849, a work in 4to entitled ‘ The 
Castellated Architecture of Aberdeenshire. During the whole 
of the war in the Peninsula he served on the staff of the duke 
of Wellington's army, and for hin services there he received 
the order of Charles II] He was subsequently military sec- 
retary, assistant-quarter-master-general and adjutant-general 
m the West Indies for which he received the order of the 
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Legion of Honour, He was created a knight of the Guelphic 
order of Hanover in 1884, and, the same year, was 

clerk of the ordnance under Lord Melbourne's adininistra- 
tion, and again in 1885 Elected M P for the Elgin burghs 
in 1882, he sat for them till 1888, and again from 1841 to 
1847 In 1888 he was nominated governor of Bermuda. 





The Letths of Freefield and Glenkindy are descended from 
Alexander Leith, second son of James Leith, first designed of 
New Leshe, the tenth of the Leith-hall famly, who built the 
house of Lelth-hall, whch became the family 
Their representative, General Sir Alexander Leith, served in 
Flanders, Holland, where he was wounded, the West Indlea, 
Fgypt, the Peninsula, where also be was wounded, and the 
south of France. He cummanded the 31st foot at Vittoria, 
the Pyrenees, Nivelle, Nive, and Orthes, and in 1815 was 
created a military knight commander of the Bath. He be- 
came leutenant-generul in 1841, was appoivted colonel of the 
Blst foot in 1853, aud a general in 1854. He died in 1859 





Lexxox, an ancient earldom, which comprehended the ori- 
gual sherffdom of Dumbarton, consisting of the whole of the 
modern county and a large portion of Stirlingshire, with part 
of the countics of Perth and Renfrew The name was ong- 
nally Lerea-ach, a Gael term signifying ‘the field of the 
Leven,’ or smooth stream Levenacha, in the plural number, 
was the name piven to the extonmve and contiguons posnes- 
sions of the earls of that distnct, and bemg spelled and wnit- 
ten Levenax, became naturally shortened into Lennox The 
founder of the ongimal Lennox family was Arkyll, a Saxon 
baron of Northumberland, possessing aleo large estates In 
Yorkslure, who, engaging in various insurrections against 
Wilham the Congaeror about 1070 fled to Sootland, with 
many other Saxon barons, and received from Malcolm Can- 
more a large tract of land in the counties of Dumbarton and 
Stirling He w stated to have been the eldest son of Ayk- 
frith or Fgfrith, a powerful Sixon, lord of several baronies in 
Yorkslure, who was contemporary with King Canute and 
hdward the Confessor By n Scottuh Judy, his second wife, 
Arkyll had a won, of the same name, whose son, Alwyn, was 
the first earl of Lennox, according to the received accounta. 
Thi Alwyn, called MacArkill, or Alves Arkill, 15 anid to huve 
been son of the first Arkil!, and not the grandson He is anp- 
posed to have died in 1160) The accurate Lord Hailes doubts 
the Saxon ongin that has been assigned tohim Mr Mark 
Napier, in Ins History of the Partition of the Lennox, says 
while lord Hailes “admits the existence of earls of Lennox 
wo far back as the twelfth century,” he “1s sceptical as to 
their reputed descent from a Saxon lord called Arkill, and 
rejwots the theory as belunging to ‘the ages of vonjecture ‘” 
Alwyn, the first earl, witnessed a charter of confirmation by 
King David T to the abbacy of Dunfermline as well as sev- 
eral other charters of that monurch, also a general confirma- 
tion to the same abbacv bv Aing Malcolm IV, by whom it 
was that he was rawed to the digiity of an earl 

‘Lhe elder of hia two sons Alwyn, second earl, being very 
young at his father’s death, David, earl of Huntingdon, the 
brother of King Wallam the Lion, 1s said to have reosived 
from the king the earldom in ward, and appears to have held 
it during a considerable pernud. The second Alwyn, however, 
was in full possession of it before 1199. Mr Napier quotes 
two charters, without dates, which, he says, nuterially affuct 
thm theory, as they “ prove that the two Alwyns were both 
at the same time desigued ear) of Lennox, probably because 
the son was fear of the comitatus (or earldom) while the 
father was liferenter It would rather appear, then, that the 
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. LENNOX, 


alder Alwyn was she first carl of Lennox of his race, but that 
the district of the Leven had been previously erected into an 
earldom, in favour of David earl of Huntingdon sometime be- 
tween the middle and the close of the 12th century” (Pur- 
tition of the Lennon, page 2) The secend ear) died about 
1224. He had eight sons and one daughter 

His eldest son, Maldown or Maldwin, third earl of Lennox 
was one of the guarantees on the part of King Alexander II 
when the difsrences between that monarch and Henrv III 
of England were acoommodated in 12387 Up to thix time 
the strong castle of Dumbarton had been the principal mes- 
suage of the earls of Lennox, but after 1238, when lie received 
a new charter of the earldom, it no longer belonged to them, 
nor the harbour, terntory, and fisheries of Murrach contigu- 
ous to it. The castle has ever since continued a rvyal fort, 
and the town of Dumbarton was :n 1222 erected into a frre 
royal burgh with extensive privileges. } ar] Maldwyn had a son, 
Malcolm, who predeceased him in 1248, leaving « son, Malcolm, 
fourth earl, one of the AMagnates Scotue, whv, at the parlin- 
nent held at Scone, 5th February 1288-4, swore to acknow- 
ledge Margaret of Norway heir-apparent to the throne, after 
the death of Alexander IIT, and on 18th July 1290, he ap- 
peared in the assembly of the estates at Birgham, and con- 
acnted to the marnuge of that pmncess to Edward pnnic of 
Wales, son of Edward 1 of Fngland = Te died before 1292 

His son Malcolm, fifth earl, was, in 1292, one of the nom- 
nees on the part of the elder Bruce, in his competstion for the 
crown with Ball, and im 1296 he asseinbled his followers, 
and with other Scottish leaders, invaded Cumberland and 
ansaulted Carlisle. The same yenr, however, he was among 
those who swore a forced fenlty to Edward I , but im 1806 
he was one of the foremost to repmr to the standard of Ro- 
bert the Bruce, and ever after continued to be one of jus 
poncipal supporters. His name appears, with thom of other 
Je iding Scottuwh patriots, at the famous letter sent to the 
Pope in 1320, qusorting the independence of Scotland Hoe 
was slain at Halidon Holl, 19th July 1838. 

His son, Donald, sixth eurl, was one of the nobles present 
in the parhament a¢ Edinburgh, 26th September 1357, who 
became bound for the pavinent of the ransom of King David 
JT Ho was present at the coronation of Robert IT at Scone 
16th March 1371, and on the following day svore homage 
and fealty to lnm = His sex) was appended to the uct of set- 
tlemnent of the crown of Scotland, 4th April 1873, it 15 now 
Jost, but the tag to which it was affized remains mscnbed 
Tevenax (Jowglas’ Peerage, vol 1 p. 84) He died the 
Brine year, and, having no male issue, the direct male linc 
ceaved with him = Tho earldom devolved on his only daugh- 
ter, Margaret, who marned her consin, and nearest heir male 
of the fumy, Walter, son of Allan de Fasselane, who in her 
nglit, in accordance with the terntoriud nature of frudal dig- 
nities at that period, became seventh earl of Tennox In 
1385, the countess Margaret and her husband mace a resg 
nation of the dignity in favour of their son Duncan, whicn 
Robert I] granted to the Jatter, and his heirs, a charter of the 
earldom, and in consequence he became earl of Lennox in his 
father's hifetime Allan de Fass lane father of Walter, was 
the son of Aimelec, Aveleth, or Aulay, 4th son of Alwyn, 2d 
earl of Lennox, and the extensive terntory, then called I'usse- 
lane, on the Gairloch, from which tis branch took ther nume, 
had been conferred on lim by Malcolm fifth ecrl of Lennox 

Dunean, 8th earl, had no male wsue, and was left a wid- 
ower, with three daughters, the eldest of whom, Isabella, in ue 
ried, in 1891, Murdoch, duke of Albany, regent of Scotland 
1419-1425 (see vol 1., page 40). The contract of mamuage is 
a curious one It bears to be between Sur Robert, earl of Fife, 
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then regent of Scotland, on the one part, and Sir Duncan 
earl of the Lovenax on the other, that “Sir Murthow,” as 
Murdoch is called, son and heir of the former, shall have to 
wife lsnbella, eldest daughter of the latter, and sball endow 
her in the barony of Redhall, with the appurtenances, “ir 
tenandry and demayn,” and that the said earl was to obtain 
n new infoftment of his caridom, liniting :t, after himself and 
hw hers male, to the said Sir Murthow and Isabella, and to 
tho heirs lawfully begutten between them, whom failmg, to 
the nearest and lawful heirs of the foresaid earl The cun- 
tract proceeda, “Item, it is accorded that, in case the said 
earl of the Levenax shall happen to have heirs male of his 
body, or if he chanco to take a wife to himaelf (or thrugh 
arentur hym selryn happyn to be to mery), and the sad ear! 
of Fife happen to havo a marnmageable daughter, tho said eur] 
of the Levenax, or lisa her male, shall have to wife thas 
daughter, and of the amd earl of bife happens to have no 
daughter, the sud earl of the Levcuax, or his heirs male, 
shall have to wits a ‘nest coayng’ (next cousin) of tho said 
earl of Fife, at hus asugnation or tho said Sir Murdow's, 
withont disparagement to the said earl of the Levenax, or hin 
her male” The said earl of Fife, or Murdoch, his son, was alao 
tu recuive with Tsalc] 2,000 marks sterling Mls contract, 
dated at Inchmurnn, on Loohlomond, the principal residence of 
the eaurluof Lannox, 17th February, 1991-2, 1s printed in full, 
in modern orthography, mm Napier's History of the Partition of 
the Lennox (pp 4—6) In accordance with Karl Dunoan’s 
rexigmintion m terms of thia contract, and with the limitations 
therein ayroed to, which becune the ruling investiture of the 
earldom, King Robert IIT granted a chirter under the great 
seal, dated at Dunfermline, November 8th, 1392, of the whole 
earldom of the Levonax to Farl Duncan His second daugh- 
ter, Margaret, marned Sir Robert Menteith of Rusky, and 
khanbeth, his other daughter, beenme tho wife of Sir John 
Stewart of Dernely His connection with Murdoch, duke 
of Albuny, made Duncan enrl of Tannox for n tune one of 
the most potent noblemen in the kmgdom, bat at proved fatal 
to lim in the end = On the return of King James I from jis 
long enptivity in Fngland, he was one of the first victims of 
the rape of that monarch against all connected with the house 
of Albany Ho was beheaded at Stirling, with his son-in- 
Jaw, Duke Murdoch, and his grandson, Sir Alexander Stew- 
art, on 25th May, 1425, being then about eighty yearn of 
age. His fate was wiiversully deplored (See vol i of this 
work, page 12) 

“During the eventfnl and turbulent poriod " anys Mr Nn- 
pier, “which intervened butweon the dates of the family con- 
tract in 1393, and the second rigency in 1420 so unobtrasve 
had becn the conduct of this earl, sv little had he mingled m 
the affusin of the distracted realm, or identified banself with 
the proceedings of its rulers, that his name cin only be traced 
by means of priv ite deeds, indicating lis possession of the earl- 
dom, and the exercise of his feudal nght of property With 
the mngle exception, that he iw anentioned first of the distin- 
guished cortege of nobles who met James 0 at Durham on 
ins return from enptivity, Fein find no public notice of this 
nobleman, until his apparently crud] and causeless execu- 
tion” (hat of the P'urttum of the Lennox, p 12) Al- 
though thus summarily executed, lus estates were not for- 
furted, but remamed an the possession of hin daughter, the 
widowed duchess Isahella. On the first outpouring of Tames’ 
fury on the house of Albany, «he had heen conveyed a pris- 
oner to Tantallan in J ast Lothian, while her eldest surviving 
son, Walter, called Walter of the Levenax, from being the 
hew of that earldom, tho first arrested of the family, wan 
confined in the neighbournng island of the Bass, places fur 
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LENNOX, 648 EARL OF 
remeved from their territorial The latter was | under the great seal, reducing and setting aside the service of 
beheaded at Stirling the day before his father and grandfa- | Lord Derneley and the whole proceedings thereon. In 1482, 
ther, end aaa asae cas Art obo alla aneritios 16 Wa Lord Derneley was one of the confederated lords who selvnl 
eonged "s vengeance. His execution ia, with much | King James III at Lander 
probability, ss ta: bas oe grouindverie of she aatbesie In May 1471, the earldom of Lennox being then in nen- 


ballad of ‘ Childe Waters.’ It i not certain when the duch- 
ess was released, but she spent the remainder of her life at 
Indhmorrin, the beautiful island residence of the fasnily, on 
Loch-Lomend. Thence several of her charters are dated, 
particularly in 1440, 1444, 1449, 1450, in which year she 
tuunded the collegiate church of Dumbarton, and gifted it 
with various lands of the earldom, and 1451 =n the latter 
year she granted a charter, with the consent of her mater 
Margaret, spouse of the late lord of Rusky, mortifying lands 
In the parish of Kilmaronock to the convent of the Black 
friara, at Dumbarton To this charter both her own seul 
and that of her sister are appended. She died beforo 
1460 She had never completed her titles in foudal form to 


entry, had been given, during his life, to Lord Avandule, the 
chancellor of the kmgdom, (see vol. 1. of this work, p. 169,) 
and after the death of James III. in 1488, Lord Avandale 
having died the samo year, Lord Derneley, again assuming 
the title, sat as earl of Lennox in the first parliament ot 
James IV , when he received for himself and his son Mat- 
thew Stewart, the ward and revenues of Dambarton castle, 
whieh hnd been held by Lord Avandale. In 1489 he took 
arms aguinst the young king, when his fortresses of Crooks- 
tun and Iumbarton were besieged, the latter by the earl of 
Argyle. He suffered a night surprise and rout at Tillymoss, 
on the south side of the Forth above Stirling and hus castlo 
of ’umbarton, winch was defended by four of his suns, sur- 


the earldom, and in tho retours of al] her representatives in | rendered, after a vigorous sego of mx weeks, the king him- 
the Lennox, the lands are declared to have been in non-ontry | self having appeared before it. He succeeded, however, in 


from the year 1425, when karl Juncan was beheaded. After 
her deceane, therefore, King James [J seems to have tnken 
advantage of his feudal casualty of non-entry, as there is an 
item in the great chamberlain s accounts for the year ending 
26th June 1460, bearing that the chamberlain doos not debit 
himself with the revenuo derived from the earldom of Len- 
nox. because the king had assigned the same for building the 
castle of Stirling ‘ 

Both of the duchess Isabellu's masters appear to liuve pre- 
deceased her, and at her death took place what 1s called tho 
partition or dismemberment of the Lennox Her sinter Mar- 
garet had to her huaband, Sir Robert Menteith of Rusky, a 
won, Sir Murdoch Mentuith, suid to have been killed by his 
own servant, near Dunblane. He marmed Chnatian, dangh- 
ter of Sir David Murray of Tullibardme, ancestor of the dukes 
of Athol Their only son, Patrick Meutcith, died before 
1455, and his two mstera, Agnes and Elisabeth, became his 
coheireasca in the half of the lands of the carldum, as well as 
extensive lands in Mentesth. Agnes marned, about 1460, 
Sir John Haldano of Gleneagles (see art. HALDANE, page 
807 of thw volume) Elizabeth marned John Napier of 
Merchiston, ancestor of the inventor of the Loganthins. 

Elizabeth of Lennox, the youngest sustor of the duchess 
Iuabel and wife of Sir Jolin Stewart of Durneloy, killed at 
the sege of Orleans, 12th February 1429, had a son, Sir 
Alan Stewart, who, mn 1439, was treacherously slun by Sir 
Thomas Boyd of Kilmarnock. Hs eldest son was the cole- 
brated Sir John Stewart, crested Lord Dorncley in 1460 or 
1461, who waa served hor of his great-grandfather, barl 
Dunean, 23d July 1478, in the halt of the earldom of Lonnox, 
and in its principal messunge, aud who becamo for a time 
titalar earl of Lennox 

tn a ‘Meamonal relative to tho succession tu the ancient 
earls of Levenaz,' in support of the claun of Halduno of Glon- 
eagles, as representative of the ancient earls, drawn up in the 
course of the last century, by Mr Wodderburn, afterwards 
L.ord-chancellor Loughborough, it is stated that on the failure 
of Isabel and her :ssue a dispute arose as to which of her two 
sisters was the elder, the honours of the earldom,—the nght 
to the obief mossuages, &c., and the title of earl,—being the 
nght of the eklcet cobeiress and her eldest representatives , 
that on Sir John Haldane ocing sent in 1478, amoasaudor to 
Denmark, and thenoe to France, Lord Durneley, in hus ab- 
gence, gut himselt served her to Earl Duncan, and assumed 
the title of earl uf Lennox, but on Sir John’s return to Soot- 
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land an 1475, be apphed to the = Lennox, 0 consequence of a secret message from 


making his pence with the government, and obtuning a full 
pardon for himself and his followers. With the Haldane 
fanuly he entered into a submiswon relative to the disputes 
between them, when the arbiters agreed that Sir John Hal- 
dane and his son, Sir James, should relinquish to bim thar 
fourth part of the earldom, excepting particular lands therein 
named, and that lis lords)jup should reugn to Sir James all 
the nght of the supenonty of the earldom In 1493 an in- 
denture was accordingly executed between the parties. On 
18th May 1490, an agreement had been cntered into between 
him and Matthew Stowart, bis son und heir, with the other 
ovbeiress, Kliznbeth, wife of John Napier of Merchiston, and 
her gon, Archibald Napier, relative to her share of the eurl- 
dom, and her disputes with the Haldancs were finally ad- 
Justed 29th June of the same year, when ashe was left in 
peaceable posscamon of her fourth part of the estates. 
Matthew Stewart, the eldest son, scoond carl of Lennox of 
this name, succeeded his father in 1494. In 1503 he obtained 
a grant from James IV of the shenffdom of Dumbartonshure, 
which was unted to the earldom and made hereditary in the 
family of Lennox The office continued a pertinent of tho 
earls and dukes for two centurics, and was usually oxecuted 
by deputy shenffs of ther sppointment Lar] Matthew led 
the men of the Lennox to the fatal field of Flodden, where 
ht and the carl of Argyle commanded the nght wing of the 
Scota army, and, with many of their followers, were slau 
John, lus son and successor, acted a very promment part 
during the turbulent mnonty of James V With tho earl ot 
Glenoairn he, 10 1514, assailed the castle of Dumbarton, dur- 
ing a tempestuous niglit, and breaking open the lower gate, 
stiececded in turning out the governor Lord Lrskine, and tak- 
ing porswusion of the castle. Two ycars afterwards he was 
unprisoned by the regent Albany, to compel him to surrender 
the fortress, as the key of the west, and he was obliged to 
comply In 1524 he warmly supported the queen-mother, 
when sho doclared her son, King Jamos, of age, though then 
only in his thirteenth year Jlaving, however, soon after 
abandoned her cause, he was one of tho leaders of the force 
of 400 men, which, on the morning of the 28d November «f 
that year, attacked and took possession of the capital He 
was aimember of tho new secret council appointed in 1526, 
but uwing to the undue powor and influence of the Duugius- 
es, who kept the young king under the greatest restraint, he 
seceded from the earl of Angus, his guardian, and after 
James had made an unsuccessful attempt to escape from his 
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the king, assembled a force of 10,000 men, with which he 
marched from Stirling towards Edinburgh, for the rescues of 
his His uncle, the earl of Arran, at the head of 
the Hamiltons, was sent against him by Angus. The two 
armies met near Linlithgow, 4th September 1526 After 
an express to Edinburgh, to hasten on Angus 
and his forces, and taking posseemon of the bridge over the 
Avon, about a mile from the town, while his main force wan 
stationed on ‘@ rising ground a short distance above, and 
nearly opposite the monastery of Manuel, Arran sent some 
gentlemen to his nephew Lennox, to dissuade him from his 
enterprise. With great spint, the latter returned for answer 
“that he was determined to advance to Edinburgh, in apite 
of all opposition.” Then d.viding Ins army into three bodies, 
he gallantly led them on to the attack, but being thrown into 
confusion at the outset, they were forced to give way, and a 
complete rout ensued. When Sir Androw Wood of Largo, 
who had been sont forward by the king, arnved on the field 
of battle, he found the earl of Arran weeping over bis exjur- 
ing nephew Lennox, deplonng lus losa, and exclaming, ‘Tho 
wisest, the best, tho bravest man in Scotland, has fallen this 
day” Covering the body with bis scarlet cluak, hoe placed a 
guard around, and delivered it up to tho king's sorvants to le 
honoarably interred Dumng the action tho carl of Lennox 
had been wounded and tukon prisoner by John Hamilton of 
Bardowie, who was conveying lim to a place of anfety, when 
he was met by Sir James Hamilton of Finnart, Arran’s natu- 
ral son, who cruelly slew Inm in cold blood A groom of the 
earl’s, resolving to avenge lis fate, went to Edinburgh, where 
meeting one of hu fellow-sorvants, he eagerly demanded 1! 
he had secn the basturd of Arran “1 havo,” was the reply, 
“and but a short time since” “What!” said ho, “and 
wert thou eo ungratcful a recrvant to thy murdered lori, an 
to permit him to livo?—begone! thou art unworthy of so 
noble a master” Hastening to Holyrood-house, ho arnved 
there during a muster of the Hamuiltons and Donglases, for a 
prujected expedition to the borders. Watening lux opportu- 
mity he saw Finvart croas the court and ascend tho aturs of 
the palace, when springing upon him as he cnterod a dark 
gallery, he gave him mx severe wounds with his dagger He 
then retared and mixed with the crowd, but an order bang 
issued fur the paluoe gates to be shut, and all withm the 
court to draw up agamnat the walls, the assanun was discov- 
ered, with the bloody daggor still in bis hand He was put 
tu the rack to force him to name his accomplices, but ho had 
none, and on heanng that Heinilton was likely to survive, 
when his right hand was cut off previous to his execution, he 
observed that it deserved punishment, not for its enme, but 
for its falure. The carl hind three sons and one daughter 
His eldest son, Matthew, the next earl, spont the carly 
part of Ins life in the service of the king of France, in the 
wars in Italy, where he served with great distinction In 
1581 he obtained for ninctcen years, the tenure of the gover- 
norabip and revenues of Dumbarton castle. After the death 
of James V , he was in 1548 invited by Cardina] Bethune to 
retarn to Soutland, to oppose the regent Arran, having repre- 
sented to him that the legitamacy of the latter was very 
queationable, that the late king had appointed Lim sucoumor 
to the crown after his danghter, and that many wero ready 
to support his claim to the regoncy ; and holding out « hope 
of hus obtaining the queen-mother in marnage. On the pro- 
mise of assistance in money and men from the king of 
France, Lennox arrived in Seotland, and immeciately began 
to the measures of the regent. He was the nva) of 
the earl of Bothwell for the favour of the queen-dowager (see 
vol i. of this work, page 353). To reecue the young queen, 
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then residing at Linlithgow, from the regent, he, with Hunt- 
ly and Argyle, marched from Stirling, at the head of a fores 
of 10,000 men, and proceeding towards the capital, were 
joined at Leith by Bothwell and his array, when Arran con- 
sented to surrender hw royal charge, and the infant queen, 
with the queen-dowager, were condnoted in triumph by 
Lenuox to Stirling. 

On the reconciliation of Bethune with Angus, the same 
year, lennox, finding himself deocived, deserted the cardi- 
nal's party, and became a zealous supporter of the 
match between the infant queen Mary and Edward prinoe of 
Wales. A French ambassador had arnved in the Clyde, 
with a small flect, beanng military stores, fifty proces of ar- 
tillery, and 10,000 crowns, to be dutnbuted amongst the 
friends of the cardinal The squadron anchored off Dumnbar- 
ton, and Lennox, hurrying thither with Glencurn, scized 
upon the whole, and hastily collected lus vanaals. Being 
joined by other maleontent nobles, by a forced march he 
came suddenly upon tho regent und cardinal at Leith, and a 
negotiation being commenced, a treaty was concluded inuch 
to the advantnge of the regent. On 17th May 1544, an 
agreement was cntered into af Carlisle between Lennox, 
Glencairn, and Henry VHI, in which tho latter promined to 
Lennox the govermnent of Scotland and the hand of hu 
meco Lady Margaret Douglas, daughter of Archibald carl of 
Angus and the queen-downger, and consented to settle a 
pension on Glencairn and his son, while the two earls en- 
fuged to use every effort to seize and deliver the young queen, 
with tho principal Scottuh fortresses, into Henry's hands, 
Lennox ngrocing to the surrender of Dumbarton, with the 
wle and castle of Bute Lonnox uninedintely proceeded to 
Dumbarton, whence, after the defcat of Glotcurn on the 
common muir of Glargow, ho swled for England, and was 
received with great distinction at the Fnglsh court. Son 
after he was united to the Lady Margaret Douglas, receiving 
with her lands in England to the annual value of 6,800 markn 
Senta. On the accounts of tus desertion of lia country and 
lis favourable reception in Fngland reaching Franes, Franew 
the Firat, in whose service was his illustrious brother, the 
Lord Aubigny, mimediately deprived tho latter of his igh 
offices and threw him into prison 

In Augnat following, Lonnox sled from Bristol, with 18 
Enghsh slipa and 600 soldiera, and armving in the Clvdo, 
attucked and plundered the wland of Arran, which belonged 
to the regent, occupied Bute, and took the castle of Rothesay 
He next directed hus course to Dumbarton castle, which was 
coinmanded by Stirling of Glorat, ono of his retamers. Stir- 
hng reoaived hin as fin master, but the earl no sooner men- 
tioned to hin his dengn of giving up the castle to Henry, 
than he and Ins Enghshinen wore turned out of the fortriss, 
and compelled to retarn to ther slips. Bemy fired on im 
passing Dunoon, on his way down the Clyds, he Ianded un- 
der cover of a fire from his own slips, attacked a boy of 
Highlanders whoin the carl of Argyle had collected to oppoxe 
him, and dispersed them with considerable slaughter He 
next mvaded Kintyre, and plundered the adjacent oonsts of 
Kyle and Carrick, after which he returned to Bristol 

In the winter of 1544-6, he remded at Carlislo, with an 
allowance of four marks a day from King Henry lp view 
of an intended mvasion of the west of Soutland by the Eng- 
lsh, negotiations were opened, in 1545, through Lennox, 
with Donald, lord of the Iales and carl of Ross, who willugly 
bound himsolf, with eigliteen of his barons, to ssust him with 
8,000 men Henry appointed Lennox to the chief commani 
of the expedition, but Hertford, the leader of the English ar- 
my which soon after invaded Scotland and committed great 
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excenses, his 


in his camp, the western | engraved by Rivers, from the orginal in the Carteret esllee- 


requesting 
ravasion was postponed. At a parliament held at Stirling mn | tron, 1 subjoined 


October of the same year, Lennox, and his brother, the bish- 
op of Caithness, were deciared guilty of treason and Zorfented. 
He afterwards sailed with the earl of Ormond, and an arma- 
ment intended for a descent on the western onasts of Scot- 
sand, but does not appear to have even attempted it. 

He received from King Henry a grant of the manor of 
Temple-Newsom in Yorkshire, and remamed in exile in Eng- 
land til) 1564, a period of twenty years. He was recalled by 
Queen Mary, in December of the latter year, when his fur- 
feiture was rescinded. Father of the ill-fated Lord Darnley, 
the hishand of Queen Mary, and grandfather of James VI , 
he was, on Lith July 1570, elected regent of the kingdom 
Having called a parliament to be held at Stirling castle on 
4th September 1571, the quecn’s party forined a denn, 
planned by Kirkealdy of Grange, to surprise what in con- 
tempt they called ‘ the black parhament.” Leaving Fadin- 
burgh, on the preriuvas evening, with 300 horse and #0 fvot, 
they reached Stirling by four in the morning, and eamly found 
aocuss to the town They instantly surrvundod the lodgmgs 
of tno chief nobility, and made prisoners of the regent and 
ten other noblemen, with whom they set out im tnumph for 
the capital The enterpnse, however, was defeated, bv the 
want of discipline on the part of the borderera, under Scott 
of Bucelench, who had dispersed in quest of plunder, and th: 
sudden attack on the snvading party by the earl of Mar and 
a force from the castle. nven from the market-place, they 
were furced to abandon their prsoncra, who wero all found 
safe, excepting the regent, whom Captain George Calder, on 
seeing the defeat of lis party, bad stabbed with ao broad- 
sword, The regent did not alight from hus horse till te had 
reached the castle He died in the evonng, and was interred 
at the chapel-royal at Stirling, with an ineeription on the 
toinb, in English, una somewhat homely strain Hix virtues 
are celebrated in tle fullowing Latin epitaph by the cele- 
brated George Buchanan, who was greatly attached to his 
lordship and his famuly 


“ Regis avus, Reps Pater, alto e nangiune Regum 
finperio quorum terra Bnitanna subest, 
Matthmus genuit Levinia, Gallia fovit, 
Pulao Anglus thalamum, remque decusque dedit 
Corp: invieta manu, famam virtute refelh, 
Arma anni vici, conmblioque dolos 
Ceratuia in ingratos, patriam justéque prdque 
Cum regerem hostili perfidia cecidt. 
Cure nepos, spes una domus, nelore senectam 
Attingns fato, cretera digmus avo. 


His countesa, Lady Margaret Douglas, was born in Fng- 
land Her mother, the Queen Dowager Margaret, having 
taken refnge in that country, from the tvranme away of John, 
duke of Albany, regent of Scotlind, was delivered of this 
dangliter Oct. 18, 1515 

Lady Margaret was throe imprisoned Ist. By her uncle, 
Henry VIII, for a design to wed Thomas Howard, son of the 
duke of Norfolk 2d. Ry Queen Elizabeth, for pernntung 
her son to espouse Mary, queen of Sovts. 8d For 
ing with that {ll-fated queen in her captivity She had 4 
gone and 4 daughters, all of whom died young, except two 
rons, Henry, Lord Darnley, husband of Queen Alary, and 
Charles, 5th earl of Jennox, father of the benutfal and un- 
fortunate Lady Arabella Stuart. 

The countess died at Hackney, Murch 9, 1577, in her 62d 
rear, and was buried in Westminster Abbey Her portrait, 
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The earllom of Lennox, by nght of blood, now devolved 
on James VI, as heir of Ins grandfather, and on 18th Apr 
1572, 1t and the lordslup of Darnley, with the whole of the 
fanuly extates and heritable jurisdictions, were granted tc 
Charles, Lord Darnley’s younger brother, and uncle of the 
king He died at Londun in 1576, without male issue, i> 
the 21st year of lus age, and was burwd in Henry VII ‘s 
chapel in Weatminater Abbey He had married, in 1574, 
Khaabeth, daughter of Sir Wilham Cavendish, and sister of 
the first earl of Devonslure, a marnage which so highly 
excited the jealousy of Queen Ehzabeth, on account of his 
descent from Henry Vil, that the countesses of Lennox ana 
Shrewsbury, the latter the lady’s mother, were impneoned 
fur some time, and the earl of Shrewsbury, her stepfather, 
ws, for a season, in disgrace at court. 

The only offapring of the marnage was a daughter, the un- 
fortunate Lady Arnbella Stuart, commonly called in Eng- 
lush history, the Lady Arabella. She was heiress to « largo 
estate, but her proxunity to the throne rendered her the 
innocent victim of state policy She was held under great 
reatramt by Queen Elizabeth, who, when her cousin, King 
James, proposed to inarry her to Lord Esme Stuart, whoin 
he hud created duke of Lennox, prevented the inarnage. The 
Pope had formed the deuign of rumng her to the Enghsh 
throne, by espousing her to the duke of Savoy, which 
is said to have been approved of by Henry IV of France, 
from a wish to prevent the union of the crowns of England 
and Scotland. She was afterwards imprisoned by Queen 
Elizabeth, for listening to some overtures from a san of the 
earl of Northumberland. On Ehszabeth’s death, an abortive 
conspiracy, of which she was altogether ignorant, was formed 
to set aside James from the English throne, sn her favour, 
and one of the articles of mdictment against Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh, 17th November 1608, was that the Lord Cobhanc og 
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the 9th June previously, met with him at Durham house, 
and had conference with inn to advance Arabella Stuart to 
the throne. On his acoession, King James allowed her £800 
a-year, for ber maintenance, with a table for her people 
Having renewed a childish attachinent to Mr William Sey- 
mour, afterwards marquis of Hertford, son of Lord Beau- 
champ, she secretly married him in 1610, in consequence of 
which she was placed in confinement at Lambeth, and her 
husband sent to the Tower After about a year's 1mprison- 
ment, they separately made their enonpe, ou 4d June 1611 
Mr Seymour got safe to the continent, but the Lady Arabel- 
la was retaken, shut up in the Tower, and passed the remain- 
der of ber life in close confinement, which finally depnved 
her of her reason She died September 27, 1615, aged 88, 
and was buried in Westminster Abbey, where also most of 
the subsequent dukes of Lennox of this family were interred. 
She 1s said to have possessed talents of a superior order, with 
a very pleasing person 

Robert Stuart, second son of John, third carl of Lenncx of 
this name, and grand-unclu of James VI., was by that mon- 
arch, to whom tho earldom had ayun devolved, crented ¢ irl 
of Lennox, by charter, dated 16th June 1578, to him and 
the heirs male of his body Ho had ben provoat of the onl- 
legiate church: of Dumbarton, and in 1542 was preferred to 
the bushopne of Caithness, but before he could bo consecrated, 
taking part with his brother, the earl of Lennox, against the 
regent Arran, he wns obliged to retire to England, where lie 
fived in exile til 1563, when he was restored to the revenucna 
of his sec. He complied with the Reformation, and dunng 
hw brother's short regencv, had the pnory of St. Andrews 
conferred upon lim =Having agreed to accept of the earldom 
of March, and lordslup of Dunbar, in leu of the earldom of 
Lennox, which the king wished to bestow upon hu kinsman, 
Exme Stuart, lord of Aulymv, a charter was granted 5th 
October, 1582, of the furmer earldom and lordship in his fa- 
vour Ho subsequently lived in retirement at St. Andrews 
till Ins death, on 29th March, 1586, im lus 70th vear Al- 
though married le had no twene 

kame Stuart, seventh carl, and first duke of Lonnox of this 
name was the son of John Stuart, lord of Aubigny, third son 
of the third earl, a captain of the Senttish gons d’armes im 
France, and governor of Aviguon I ducated in France, he 
was sent for by James VI , he landed at Leith 8th Septem- 
her, 1579, and on the 5th of the following March was cre- 
ated earl of Lennox. Ho alsu recoived the abbacy of Ar 
broath, with many honours and grants of land On hu 
arnval it was thought that he was a private legate from the 
Pope, the house of Guise, and the king of France, to work 
alterution in religion and state (Calderwood, vol in p 460). 
At the Genera) Amembly wluch met at Dundee 12th July 
1580, a letter was read from hun acknowledging the protes- 
tant religion, notwithstanding of wlich, and lis having pre- 
viously subscribed the Confexsion of Fath, as well as offered 
to receive a French protestant chaplain into lus house, the 
ministers would not believe but that he had some deep design 
under all his profesmons of conforinity He and the notor- 
ous Captain Staart, son of Lord Oclultree, became tho rival 
favountes of King James. Lennox is represented as of ami 
able manners and mild character, but very mnfit for the in- 
tngues of a court. His name appears, the first after the 
king's, at the seoond Confession of Faith, commonly called 
the King’s Confession, subscnbed at Holyrond-house, 26th 
January 1581 He was created duke of Lennox, cari of 


Darnley, and lord Tarbolton, Dalke:th, and [antallan, Sth 
August 1581, and appointed high chamberlain of Scotland 
He was the avowed protector of the bashops, and by his coun- 


gels he encouraged in the king that strong tendency which he 
entertained towards episcopacy, and which was also no doubt 
greatly confirmed by the conduct of the more violent of the 
presbytenan clergy Hw power at last became so great that 
in a quarrel which he had in 1582, about some rival appoint- 
ment in Teviotdale, with the earl of Gowne, the lord trea- 
surcr, that nobleman plainly tuld him that “ this realm could 
not suffer two kings.” After the nud of Ruthven, in August 
that year, the object of which was the dismissal of the king's 
two favourites, James was constrained to sign an order for 
the departure of Lennox from Scotland After some delay, 
during which 1 is said he entertained tho intention of seaung 
upon Holyrood-house and the city of Edinburgh, he went 
through England to France, and died at Pans, 26th May 
1583. In hw last moments ho declared lus firm adherence 
to the Protestant fath Ho marned « French lady, by whom 
he had [ udevick second duke, Laino, thicd duke, and three 
daughters. 

Ladovick second duke of Tennox and first duke of Ricn- 
mond of this name, born 29th September 1574, was, soon 
after his father's death, brought over to Scotland, by order ot 
Janes VI, who bestowed upon hin all the estates and hon- 
ours formerly held by ns father, by charter, under the great 
aca), dated Bist July 1588. Hoe arrived at Leith on 23d No- 
vember the same yoar At the inecting of the estates at 
Edimburgh on 18th May 1584, thongl then but ton yeara 
old, he earned tho crown as he also did on several future oc- 
canons of the moctimps of parhament When James sailed 
for Denmark in October 1589, Lennox, though then but fif- 
toen years of age, was appointed, with the assutance of the 
enrl of Bothwell, and the advice of the council, governor of 
the cut parts of the kingdom In 1691 he married Lady 
Jane Ruthven, daughter of the carl of Gowns, whereby he 
incurred the displeasure of the king, and was forbidden the 
court, He had the office of hereditary great chamberlain, 
and was appointed high adnnral of Scotland, in the place of 
Bothwell He was on of the noblemen and barons who en- 
tered mto a bond at Aberdeen in March 1592, for the secu- 
nty ot rehgion and agminst the Popah lords. ‘The following 
vear he was reconciled to the king and again received at 
court In November 1594 he was left heutenant in the north, 
after the king had qutted Aberdeen, whither he had marched 
an army agamet Huntly and Frro] and their abettors, but 
returned to edinburgh on 16th February following In 1598 
he was sworn of the pnvv coune:) He was with the king at 
halkloand at the tune of the Gowne conspiracy in 1600, and 
us Aiexandcr Ruthven was his brother-in-law, the king ac- 
quanted him with lis whole purpose and asked him if he 
thought tht young gentleman well settled in lus wits. The 
duke expressed lis surpnm at Ruthven’s tnlo about the 
money, and thonght it very unhkely, but affirmed that he 
never percuved anything to make hin think that bis brother- 
in-law was not wise enough Following Inm to Perth, Ien- 
nox was one of those who were instrumental 1 the rescue of 
the king at Gowrie honwe 

In July 1601 the duke was sent ambassador to France, 
and on his return, passing three weeks im London, he wan 
entertained by Queen Elsaubeth with great splendour In 
1603 he attended James to England, on Ins acorauon to the 
English throne, and 1 1607 was hia majesty 5 high comimia- 
sioner to the parluinent of Scotland lle was created enri 
of Richmond in Englana, 6th October 1613, and ascompa- 
nied the king on hus visit to Scotland in 1617 In the Scots 
parliament held 5th July 1621, he voted for the five articles 
of Perth He was created earl of Newcastle and duke of 
Richmond in the English peerage, 17th May 1628. He was 
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master of the household, first gentleman of the king’s bed- 
chamber, and a knight of the Garter Although thries mar- 
ried, he left no surviving ebildren. He was found dead in 
his bed on the morning of 16th February 1624, '. bis 60th 
year Calderwood (Hist. of the Kwik of Scotland, vol. vii. 
p. 595) says: “ He was weill liked of for his courtesie, meek- 
ness, liberalitie to his servants and followers. He opposed so 
farre as he might the Spanish matche. The king could never 
induce him to medle with the affurs of our kirk. The bruit 
went that ho was 

Huw brother, Esme, third duke of Lennox, a futhful adhe- 
rent of Henry IV of France, camo to Scotland in 1601, and 
was created earl of March in England, 7th June 1619 Hu 
succeeded Ids brother in lis Scottish titles only in 1024, and 
in hig room was installed a knight of the Garter He died 
30th July the same year Of seven sona, three were killed 
dunng the civil wars, fighting on the mde of the king Lord 
Goorge, the fourth son, Lord Aubigny in France, killed at 
Kdgehill, 23d October 1642, was the father of Charles, earl 
of Litobfleld, sixth duke of Lennox, Lord Ludovick, the 
fifth son, frequently mentioned by St. Evromond as Mons, 
Aubigny, was named a cardinal in 1665, and dicd at Pans 
mu November of that year, Lord Juhn, the sixth son, no 
general of horse in the king’s service, was killed at the 
battle of Alresford in 1644, and Lord Bernard Stuart, the 
youngest, creutod carl of Litchfield in 1645, was killed at 
the battle of Rowtonheath, near Cheater, 26th September the 
guine yeur 

The oldest son, James, fourth dake of Lennox, born in 
London, 6th Apnl 1612, succeeded when he was only twelve 
years of age. After studying at the umversity of Cambridge, 
he travelled sn France, Spain, and Haly, and waa created a 
grandee of Spain On his return he was, before reaching his 
Zist year, sworn a pnvy councillor, appomted lord warden of 
the Cinque Porta, and master of the houschold, also installed 
aknight of the Garter He was created duke of Richmond 
In the English peerage, by patent, dnted 8th Auguat, 1641 
Ho adhered strongly to the king's intorest, and lent Charles 
I at one tune £20,000 Clarendon, who has given a high 
character of hun, says that on the condomnation of that un- 
fortunate monarch, he was one of the noblemen who offered 
to suffer in his stead. Ho died 80th March 1655, in hus 481 
year By tus duchess, Lady Mary Vilhers, only daughter of 
the firat duke of Buckingham, assassinated by Kelton at 
Portsmouth in 1628, and relict of Lord Herbert, he had, 
with one daughter, one son, Esne 

Tho latter, fifth duke of Lennox, and third of Richmond, 
diod at Paris in 1660, unmarned, and was succeeded by his 
cuusin, Charles, ear! of Litohfiold, nircady mentioned. 

Charies, sixth duko of Lennox and fourth of Richinond, 
had been created Lord Stuart of Newbury and carl of Litch- 
fleld, 21st Deomnber 1645, and in 1661, aftor succeeding ns 
duke of Lennox and Richmond, he was Invested with tho or- 
der of the Garter Appointed ambassador extraordinary to 
tho court of Denmark, he died at Elsinore, in December 1672, 
without issue He was thrice marriod § Huw thind wife, 
Frances Therese, eldest daughter of the Hon Walter Stuart, 
third son of the first Lord Hlautyre, is celebrated as the 
greatest beauty in the ooart of Charles LI A portrait of her 
is mven at page 834 of the first volume of this work In the 
Stemvires de Grammont are numerous anecdotes relative to 
her The demgn of Charles II, of divorcing his queen, and 
marrying Miss Stuar., was prevented by the duke of Rich- 
mond’s secret marriage with ber In Pinkerton's Gallery of 
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In this portrait, engraved by James Huyman, a Flemah 
artist, from a painting in Kensington palace, formerly bolong- 
ing to James II of kngland, she is represented in the dress 
of a cavalier about the time of the civil wars, a suit of buff, 
adorned with blue mbbons. “The likeness,” says Mr Pin- 
kerton, “corresponds with that on her tomb in Henry VII's 
chapel, Westminster Abbey, where her figure in wax may 
also be seen, with a stuffed parrot, which 1s said to have died 
just before or after her" The hair of thus famous conrt 
beauty was hght auburn, and her eyes blue. To a person and 
face of wonderful syinmetry and beanty, she united the alm- 
pheity of a child, and when the king and his courters were 
occupied in decp gaming, she would sit building castles of 
cards, wlule happy was the peer who assisted her in this 
amusement of a fool ora philosopher She is the Britannia 
of our copper cuins, Another portrait, by Sir Peter lely, 
from Lord Weatcote’s at Hugley, was engraved for an edition 
of the Afemotres du Conte de Grammont, published in 1798. 
On her husband's denth, the whole lennox eatates were 
settled on the duchess for hfe. She died 15th October 1702, 
bequeathing the prinespal part of her large fortune to Lord 
Blantyre, who purchased the estate of Lethington, in Had- 
dingtonsinre, and called it Lennoxlove after his benefactress, 
The dukedom of Lennox, with all its honours and posses- 
sions, again reverted to the sovereign, by right of inheritance, 
devolving on King Charles II, as nearest collateral beir- 
malo, and his majesty was, on 6th January 1690, served 
helr in special of Charles sixth duke, his cousm The whole 
male ine of Sir John Stewart of Derneley, first Lord Aubig- 
ny, husband of Elizabeth, daughter of Duncan, eighth and 
last of the original earls of the Levenax, ended in Cardinal 


Portraits, vol 1i. is another portrait of this lady, in man's ap- | York, who died at Rome mn 1807. Sir John was one of the 
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leaders of the Scots auxiliaries in France, and got a grant of 














lands of Aubigny and Coneressault from the dauphin, 
afterwards Charles VII , for his share in the victory over the 
English at Beaugé in Anjou in 1421. In January 1426 he 
aleo received a grant of the county of Evreux in Normandy, 
with permission to him and his descendants to quarter the 
arma of France with hisown He was slain in an engage- 
ment near Orleans, 12th February 1428-9 


Lennox, dttke of, a title in the peerage of Scotland, re- 
vived by Charies IL, in 1675, in the person of his illegitimate 
son, Charles Lennox, by Louse Renee de Penancoet de Qne- 
roualle, whom he created, in 1678, duchess of Portsmouth, 
countess of Farneham, and baroness Petersfield, and who, m 
1674, was created duchess of Aubigny in France, by Lous 
XIV Born 28th May 1672, her son by Charles was created, 
when littl inore than three years old, duke of Richmond, 
earl of March, and baron Settrington, in Yorkshire, in the 
peerage of England, 9th August 1675, and duke of Lennox, 
earl of Darnley, and baron Tarbolton in Scotland, by letturn 
patent, dated at Windsor 9th September the same year, to 
hin and the heira male of his body After the death of the 
dowager-duchess in 1702, the duke suld the whole of his prv- 
perty in the Lennox, the marquis of Montrose purchasing the 
greater portion of it. The king his father, to whom he 
said to have borne a strong resemblance, had granted to him 
and the heirs of his body, the sum of twelvepence for every 
chaldron of coals shipped at Newcantlo-upon-Tyne, which 
rovenue contmued till April 1799, when the lords of tho 
Treasury agreed to give an annuity of £19,000 a-year for 
tho samo. Elected a kmght of the Garter 7th Apnl 1681, 
he was, on the removal of the duke of Monmouth, appointed 
master of the horse to the king On the accession of Jamus 
VII, however, he was deprived of that office, on account of 
lus mother's having promoted the bill of excluson Dunng 
the short reign of James, he resided in France, but retarned 
to Englund at the Revolution, which he strongly supported. 
He served in Flanders, under King William, to whom he was 
aide-de-camp, and was one of the lords of the bedchamber to 
George | He died in tus mother's lifetime at Goodwond, 
the family seat in Sussex, 27th May 1728, aged 51, leaving 
un only son, and two daugiiters, Louisa, countess of Berkeley, 
and Anne, countess of Albemarle. 

His son, Charles, second duke of Richmond and Lennox of 
this creation, born at London 20th May 1701, was, when 
cai of March, chosen M P for Chichester in 1722 The fal- 
owing year he succeeded his father, and in 1784, on the 
death of his grandmother, he became duke of Auligny in 
France. He was created a knight of the Bath in 1725, and 
of the Garter in 1726. He was also one of the lords of the 
hedchamber, and aide-de-camp to the king At the acces- 
swn of George I! , he officiated as lord high constable of 
England. In January 1785 he was appointed master of the 
horse, and sworn a privy councillor He was declared one of 
the lords justices during the king’s absence from England 
12th May 1740, and again in 1745, 1748, and 1750 Bnga- 
drer-general in 1742, he attended George II danng the cam- 
paign of 1748, and was at the battle of Dottmgen He 
altamed the rank of lieutenant-general Oth June 1745, and 
was actively employed against the rebels that year and in 
1746, and asmsted at the reduction of Carlsle. Lie died 8th 
August 1750, having had eight daughters and four sons. 

Charlies, third bat eldest surviving son, third duke of Kich- 
mond and Lennox, succeeded his father in Ins mxteentl 
year, and soon after entered the army In 1756 he took Ins 
seat in the house of peers, and attaching himself to the whig 
interest, heoame one of the most conspicuous members of the 
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opposition of his time. In command of the 72d regiment, 
he accompanied, in 1758, the expedition under the duke of 
Marlborough to the coast of France. He afterwards served 
in Germany, and was a6 the battle of Minden, Ist August 
1759 On the acoession of George III , he was appointed a 
lord of the bedohamber, but was soon dismissed for a reason 
highly honourable to himself, namely, his having boldly ex- 
postulated with the young monarch for his marked attention 
to his sister, Lady Sarah Lennox. In Douglas’ Peerage it is 
stated that he resigned the post within a fortmght, in conse- 
quence of two junior officers having beon appointed over the 
bead of hus brother, Lieutenant-colonel Lord George Lennox, 
who had distinguished himself, at the head of the British 
grenadiers, at the battle of Closteroampon. 

Dunng the administration of the carl of Bute, and of his 
successor Lord Grenville, lis grace was a firm and active op- 
ponent of the government. On the ministerial arrangement 
which touk place under the marquis of Rockingham and the 
old whigs, supported by the duke of Cumberland, he was, in 
1765, appointed ambassador oxtraordinary and plenipotenti- 
ary to the court of France, and sworn a pnvy councillor, 28d 
October of that ycar He was accompanied to Paria by his 
brother, Lord George, who acted as charge des affaires dur- 
ing his grace's aheence. Reculled from his embassy the fol- 
lowing year, the duke was appointod one of the socretaries of 
state, 28d May 1766 Ho remgned on 2d August follcwing, 
and from that penod took an active lend agninst the mean- 
ures of the adininistration, bemg particularly opposed to the 
American war On 18th May, 1770, ho mbinitted to the 
house of lords eighteen resolutions, tending to prevent a rup- 
ture with the colonies, which gavo rise to one of the moat 
extraordinary debates on rocord The whole of the miscon- 
duct of ministers in relation to America, for the four preced- 
Ing years, was laid open in the severest torina, and the loss of 
the colonics confidently predicted from their policy Al- 
though continnally overpowered by numbers, he never relaxed 
in his opposition, and the whole of the spring seasion of 1775 
was remarkable for his repeated contests with the ministry 
Ife supported Lord Chatham's motion for the removal of tho 
British troops from Boston, and moved an addreas to the 
king, Sth May 1776, that he would be pleased to counter- 
mand the march of the Heasan troops, and alan give direo- 
tions for an immediate surpenaion of hostilities with Ameria. 

On lus party being again called into power, he was ap- 
pointed master general of the ordnance, and made a kmght 
of the Garter, 19th April 1782 He held office till 9th April 
1788, when, mm consequence of some changes in the adminuw- 
tration, be retired. Soon aftor the breaking up of the ocoal:- 
tion miuistry he distinguished himself as a strenuous advocate 
for parliamentary reform, and was for some time presulent of 
the Constitutional Society, established to effect that ubject. 
He also published & letter on the subject. On the formation 
of the Pitt administration in Decembor 1788, he was restored 
to his post of master-general of the ordnance, and while in 
office he proposed a gigantic and most axpenmve plan for 
improving the fortifications of the kingdom, which waa thrown 
out of the House of Commons by the casting vote of the 
Speaker Ho resigned tho master-generalship of the ord- 
nance, 15th July 1795, on being appointed to the command 
of the horso-guarda, and was made field-marshal, 30th July 
1796 He died at Goodwood, which he partly rebullt and 
greatly enlarged, 29th December 1806, m bis 72d year, with- 
out iasue. 

His next brother, Lord George Henry Lennox, second sur- 
viving son of the second duke, an officer in the army, made 
the campaign of Germany as aide-de-camp to the duke of 
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Oumberland in 1757 The following year, when lieutenant- 
eslone] of the 38d fvot, he was in the expedition against the 
coast of France, and in 1760 and 1761, he served in Germany 
under Prince Ferdinand, who, in his despatches isthe mar- 
quis of Granby, 6th Augnst of the latter year, mentions with 
praise his ‘distinguished valour” In 1762 he served in 
Portugal as a brigndier-general. He was M P from 176) to 
1790 On 17th February 1784 he was appointed constable 
of the Tower, and lord-heutenant of the Tower Hamlets, and 
in November of the same year governor of Plymeuth He 
rose to the rank of general, 15th October 1798, when he was 
aworn a privy councillor He died 25th March 1805, in his 
68th year By his wife, Lady Lousa Kerr, eldest daughter 
of the fourth marquis of Lothian, he had, with three daugh- 
tera, one son, Charles, fourth duke of Richmond and Lennox. 
The latter, born in Scotland in 1764, early entered the 
army, and was captain in the Coldstream foot-gnards in 
1780, when he rendered limself conspicuous by challenging 
and fighting a duel with the colonel of the regiment, Frede- 
nek duke of York Hw royal highness having stated that 
at the club in D’Aubigny‘’sa, Colonel Lennox had submitted 
to orrtain expreasions unworthy of a gentleman, the colonel, 
on this being reported to hin, sent a letter to the duke to 
the effect that, as neither be nor any member of tlie club re- 
collected heanng such words addressed to him, he thought 
his royal highness “ onght to contradict the report as pub- 
licly an he had asserted it.” The duke replied that the words 
were spoken in his own presence, and thorefure he could not 
he subject to mistake, he wan only bound to maintain Ins 
own optniun that they ought to be resented by a gentleman 
Lennox immediately sent a message to lus royal highness 
requiring satisfaction A meeting accordingly took place on 
Wisnbledon Common on the 26th May 1789, Lord Rawdon, 
afterwards marquis of Hastings, acting as second to the duke 
of York, and the ear) of Winchelsea, one of the lords of the 
bedchamber to the king, as second to Colonel Lennox. The 
partioularn of thus transaction were thus detailed by the sec- 
onds: “The ground was meamred at twelve paces, and both 
parties were to fire at a aynal agreed upon The mgnal be- 
ing given, Colonel Lennox fired, and the ball grased his royal 
highness’ curl. The duke of York did not fire. Lord Raw- 
don then intorfered, and said ‘ lhat he thought enough had 
been done.’ Colonel Lennox observed ' That the duke had 
not fired’ Lord Rawdon said, ‘It was not the duke's inten- 
tion to fire his royal highness had come out upon the colo- 
nel's desire to give him satisfaction, and had no animosity 
against Inn.’ Colonel Lennox pressed that the duke should 
fire, which was dochned, upon a repetition of the reason 
Lord Winchelsea then went up to the duke of York, and ex- 
preesed a hope ‘ That hia roval highness could have no obyec- 
tuon to say that he conmdered Colonel Lennox a man of 
honour and courage.’ His royal highness replied ‘ That he 
should say nothing, he had come out to give the colonel 
satisfaction, and did not mean to fire at him if Colonel Len- 
nox was not satisfied he nught fire again’ Colonel Lennox 
said ‘He could not possibly fire again at the duke, as his 
roval highness did not mean to fire at him.’ On this both 
jartien quitted the ground. The seconds think it proper to 
wdd, that both parties behaved with the utmost coolnoss and 
intrephiity” Having, on the 28th of the same month, ob- 
tained the duke’s permission for a call of the officers to con- 
sider his conduct, they declared their opinion to be that, sub- 
sequent to the 15th, he had “ behaved with courage, but from 
the peculiarity of the ciroumatances, not with judgment.” In 
consequence of this declaration, be, on the 16th June, ex- 
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neloy of the 85th foot, then stationed m Edinburgh castle. 
An Irish gentleman of the name of Theophilus Swift, a rela- 
tave and author of a Life of Dean Swift, having published a 
pamphlet, reflecting on Ins character, Colonel Lennox sent 
him a challenge, and on the morning of the 8d July, they 
met in a field near London, attended by their seconds, Bir 
Swift bv Sir William Brown, and Col. Lennox by Col 

when the hall from the colonel’s pisto) lodged in Mr Swift's 
body, but be soon recovered from his wound. On his arrival 
in Edinburgh, on the 21st of the month, the oastle was illn- 
minated In honour of his joining the regiment. The ino 
poration ot goldsmiths in Edinburgh made him an honorary 
inember of their body, and presented lum with the freedom 
in a silver snuff-box He had also the freedom of the city 
conferred on lim by the magistrates. The subjoined is from 
a fall-length portrait of Colonel J-ennox, taken while in Edia- 
burgh by Kay, and inserted, with a biographical acconnt of 
the cvlonel, in Kay's Edinburgh Portrents 








In September of the same year le marned Lady Charlotte, 
eldest daughter of the fourth duke of Gordon, and mece to 
the celebrated Lady Wallace 

He afterwards served in the Leoward Islands, and arrived 
in St. Domingo from Martinique with eight flank companies 
of foot, on the 8th June 1794, just at the breaking out of the 
yellow fever, to which 40 officers and 600 rank and file fell 
victims in two months. In 1795 he was appointed aide-de- 
camp to the kmg, with the rank of colonel, and in 1788 he 
beoaine m In 1800 he was made colonel-com- 
mandant of the 85th foot, and in May 1808 was promoted to 
be colonel of the same regiment. He attained the rank of 
lientenant-general in 1805, and of general in 1814. 

At the general election of 1790, on the retirement of his 
father from the representation of Sussex, he was elected 
MP for that county, and gave his support to Pitt's admm- 


changed his company in the guards for the leutenant-oolo- | istration. He was rechosen in 1796, and again In 1802 and 
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1806. The same year he suoceeied his uncle as duke of 
Richmond and Lennox. On the Im April 1807, he was 
sworn a privy councillor, amd appointed lord-lieutenant of 
Ireland, which dignity he held for sx years. His adminis- 
tration, with Colonel Wellesley, afterwards duke of Welhng- 
ton, as chief secretary, was very popular On quitting Ire- 
jand, bis grace removed with his family to Brussels, and both 
be and his eldest eon, the earl of March, accompanied the 
duke of Wellington’snite to the flelu of Waterloo. 

Soon after, he was appointed governor-general of British 
North Amenoa. His adininistration, which had commenced 
auapiciously, terminated 1n a very melancholy manner Hav- 
ing been bitten by a dog, he died of hydrophobia, at Mont- 
real, on 28th August 1819, and was interred in the cathedral 
church of Quebec. His sufferings previous to his death were 
extreme. He had nsen early on the morning of the 27th, 
and proposed walking through Richmond wood to the now 
settlement of that name, In his progress through the wood 
he started off on hearng a dog bark, and was with difficulty 
overtaken; and on the party's arnval at the skirts of the 
wood, at the mght of some stagnant water, his graco hastily 
leaped over a fence, and rashed :nto an adjoining barn, whi- 
ther his dismayed companions eagerly followed him The 
paroxysm of his disorder was now at its height. He was 
with difficulty removed to s miserable hovel in tho neigh- 
bourhood, and expired in the arms of a faithful Swiss, who 
had never quitted Ins beloved master for a moment, Whilst 
in this miserable log-hut, reason occasionally resumed her 
empire, and his grace availed himeelf of these lucid intervals 
to address a letter to Lady Margaret Lennox, in winch he 
reminded her that a favounte dog, belonging to the house- 
hold, being in a room at the castle of St Loum, at a time, 
hve months before, when shaving he had cat hw chin, the 
dog was lifted up to lick the wound, when the animal, which 
subsequent!) wont mad, bit him on the chin He had seven 
rons and seven daughters. 

His eldest son, Charles Gordon Lennox, KG, 5th duke, 
born Aug 8, 1791, marned April 10, 1817, Lady Caroline 
Paget, eldest daugiiter of Ist marquis of Anglesey insue, 4 
wong and 8 drs. He eurly entered the army, and in 1810 
joined the duke of Wellington in Portugal as aide-de-camp 
and assistant military secretary, remaining with him till 
the close of the Pemnsular war He was also at Quatre Brus 
and Waterloo. In 1829 he was created n knight of the Gar- 
ter, postmaster-genera) from 1880 to 1884 On the death 
of his maternal uncle, the fifth and last duke of Gordon, in 
1886, he assumed the additional name of Gurdon, on suoceed- 
ing to the greater part of his estates , chancellor of Manschal 
college and umivenaty, Aberdeen , lngh steward of Chichester, 
a privy councillor, lord-leatenant of Snossex, vice-admuiral 
of the coast of Sumex, colonel of the Royal Sussex militia, 
and aide-de-camp to the queen He died Oct. 21, 1860, and 
was succeeded by his eldest son, Charles, earl of March and 
Darnley The second son, Lord Iitsroy George Charles Len- 
nox, a0 officer in the armv, was lost in the Presdent steumor 
in 1841, coming frou Amenca. tin grace'’s 2d daughter, 
Lady Augusta- Catherine, countess of Dornberg, born in 1827, 
married un 1851 Prince Edward of Saxe-Wemar 

Charles, 6th duke, born Feb. 27, 1818, capt. in the army 
when enrl of March, MP, and preadent of poor-law board , 
hereditary constable of Inverness castle. Hin grace married 
in 1648 Frances Harnet, eldest daughter of Algernon F Gre- 
ville, Eeq ; meue, Charles Henry, earl of March and Darnley, 
2 other sons, and 2 duughters, 
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Aberdeenshire. During the 17th century there were at one 
time three general officers of the name in different European 
services; namely, Walter, Count Leslie, in the service of the 
emperor of Gerinany; David [aslie, created Lord Newark in 
1661, in that of Gustavus Adolplius, king of Sweden; and 
Alexander, exrl of Leven, commander of the Soots army. 
Several counts of the name are suttied in Germany, and there 
are many fanuihes named l.ealle in France, Russia, and Poland. 

The Leashes derive their descent from one Bartholomew, a 
Flemish olief, who settled with his followers in the district of 
Garioch, Aberdeenshire, in the reign of Wiliam the [ion 
He obtained the barony of Lenly or Leslyn, in that district, 
froin which his posterity adopted the name The fuurth m 
descent from him, Norman de Lesley, obtained from Alexan- 
der III, in 1288, « grant of the woods and lands of Fetkill, 
now culled Leslie, in Fife He swore fealty to Edward I for 
lands lying in different counties. He was one of the mag- 
sates Scotia who renounced the confederation with France 
16th July 1296, and was by Edward I appointed in 1805 
shenff uf the county of Aberdoen 

His son, Sir Andrew de Lesley, signed the letter to the 
Pope in 1620, amerting the independence of Scotland He 
had four sons, namely, Norman, who succeeded hin, Wal- 
tor, earl of Ross, Andrew, who succeeded Norman, and 
George, ancestor of the Lesleys of Bulquhain, from whom de- 
scended Alexander, first enrl of Leven (See Leven, carl 
of) Norman witnessed the commiaion issued by the stew 
ard of Scotland for treating of the hberation of David Il, 
10th May 1866. Two years afterwards he and Sir Robert 
I rukine were sent as commissioners to goheit the Pope for a 
grant of the tenth part of the eoclesustical revenues of Scot- 
land, towards pnyment of the ransom of that monarch, which 
they obtained for three years. They were also appointed, 
10th May 1359, plempotentianes to treat with Chinrles the 
dauphin, regent of France, with whom they concluded an 
alhunes. He died before 11th February 1566, ond was suc- 
ceeded bv lus brother Andrew, whose son, another Norman, 
made an entail of the lands in 1890 = ‘Lhe son of the Intter, 
Dasid de Lesley, was one of the hostages for James I He 
had a daughter, who, as he had no male issue, inherited the 
barony of Lesley, and marned a gentleman of the same name, 
ancestor uf the Leslics of Leshe The other estates went to 
the hair-male, supposed to have been David de Lesley's cousin- 
german, Sir George Leshe of Rothes, ancestor of the early of 
Rothea (seo Rotigs, earl of). 





The family of Leshe of Wardes and Findrarme, Elginahire, 
descend from Robert Leslie of Findrassie, son of George, 8d 
earl of Rothes John Leslie, Keq of Wardes, was croated 
n baronet of Nova Scotia Sept. 1, 1625, with remainder to 
his heirs male whatsoever He succeeded lis father im 1620 
His grandfather, Wilham Lesho, Keg , was king's falconer, 
and his great-great great-grandfather, Alexander Leshe, was 
receiver-generul to James 1V = lhe son of the latter, Juhn 
Leahe, was five tunes snarried, and died April 1, 1546 His 
firat wife, Stewart, daughter of the bishop of Muray, was 
great-granddaoghter of James 1] , and his 2d, through whom 
the family descends, wax Miurgaret, daughter of Wilham 
Cnchton, Eaq of Froudraught. By hw 8d wife he was an- 
ceator of the Leshen of Warthill 

On the decease, unmarned, of Sir Tulin, 2d baronet, the 
son of the first, the title reverted, without the estutes, to his 
uncle, (Sir) William This gentleman declined to assume it, 
and his four sons dying without issue, the baronetcy, after 
his deceane, waa inhented by bis kinsinan, Sir John Leuhe, 


Lus.in, a surname, derived from lands ot that name m | 4th baronet, great great-grandson of Norman Leslie, Esq., 
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youngest brother of first baronet. Sir John married Caro- 
line-Jemima, only daughter and heiress of Abraham Leslie, 
Esq of Findrasse; lesue, 8 cons and 8 daughters. He died 
in 1825. His eldest son, Sir Charles Abraham, 5th baronet, 
was succeeded by his eldest son, Sir Nofman-Robert, 6th 
baronet. The latter, born Deo. 10, 1822, a Ientenant 19th 
Bengal Native Infantry, was killed at Rohnes in India, dur- 
ing the Sepoy mutiny, June 12,1857 By his wife, Jeasie- 
Elizabeth, 8d daughter of Major Robert Wood Smith, 6th 
Bengal Laght Cavalry, he had a son and 5 daughters. The 
son, Sir Charles Henry, born at Lahore, Bengal, in 1848, 
succeeded lis father as 7th baronet. 





The family of Leshe of Warthill, Aberdeenshire, derive 
from Jobn Leale of Wardcs, grandson of William, 4th baron 
of Balqubain, who, by hus 8d wife, the daughter of Forbes of 
Keht, had 2 sons, William and Alexander ‘Tho elder son, 
Wilham, married, ist, a daughter of Willian Rowan, burgess 
in Aberdeen, and their only son, John, was slain at the fatal 
battle of Pinkie in 1547, 2dly, in 1518, Janet Cruckshank, 
heiress of Warthill, and was thus the first Leshe possessng 
the estate, He died in 1561, and was sucoreded by lus eldest 
son, Stephen; William, 5th of Warthill, marned a grand-niece 
of the famous Bishop Elphinstone, founder of King’s college, 
Aberdeen, and lia 2d son, William, became bushop of Laybach, 
and metropolitan of Oarntoln, a prince of the empire, and pnvy 
councillor to his inperial majesty During nme generations 
the succession pnased from father to son till 1789, when Alex- 
ander, 8th of Warthill, died without Issue, and was fullowed 
by lis nephew William, born June 28, 1770, son of George 
Lealie of Folla, the lineal male representative of the family 
Mr Leslie held the ertate for 58 yenrs, and died in 1857, and 
wan succeeded by his eldest son, William, born March 16, 
1814, elected in 1861 M P for Aberdeenshire. 


Lesuxy, Gzonag, of Monymusk, a Capuclun friar, sup- 
poned to have lived in the 17th century, 1s the hero of a ro- 
mantic Italian work, by John Benedict Kinuocum, archbiahop 
of Formo, a French translation of which was published at 
Rouen in 1660, but the greater part of which 1s pure invention. 

LESLIE, Jonn, bishop of Ross, a distinguished 
statesman and historian, and a devoted adherent 
of Mary qucon of Scots, born 29th September, 
1526, is said to have beon the son of Gavin Les- 
lic, an emiment lawyer, fourth son of Alexander 
Leslie of Balquhain, in Aberdeenshire There is 
reason to believe, however, that he was the ille- 
gitimate son of a priest of the same name Knox, 
in his Historic (p 288) calls him a “ priest's get 
and bastard,” and Bishop Keith, in his Catalogue 
of Scottish Bishops (p 194), from documents 
quoted from the origiuals in the charter chest of 
Balquhain, inclines to think that he was the natu- 
ral son of Gavin Leslie, parson of Kingussio He 


was educated for the church at the university of 
Aberdeen, and in 1588 ho obtained a dispensa- 
tion, whereby ho was allowed to hold a benefice, 
notwithstanding the defect in his birth On 15th 
June 1546, he was appointed an acolyte, or infe- 
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rior church officer, in the cathedral church of 
Aberdeen, and in the following year he was mado 
a canon and prebendary In 1549 he went to 
France, and studied the civil and canon laws at 
the universities of Poictiers, Toulouse, and Paris, 
at which last placn hoe took the degree of doctor 
of civil law and canon law In 1554 he was or- 
dered home by tho qucen regent, and on 15th 
April 1558 he was appointed official and vicar- 
general of the diocese of Aberdeen On 2d July 
1559 he became parson of Oyne In the same 
couuty 

When tlie doctrines of the Reformation began 
to spread in Scotland, Leslic distinguished himself 
as a zcalous advocate for the Romish church, and 
In the famous disputation held at Edinburgh, in 
1560, he had for an antagonist no leas a personage 
than John Knox, according to whom (Hut p. 
288), he was forced to confess that the only au- 
thority for the mass was that of the Pope. After 
the death of Francis IT of France, he was deputed 
by the chief men of the Popish religion to proceed 
to France to interest Queen Mary iu their favour, 
and to invite her to Scotland, and arriving before 
the Protestant lords, he vainly endeavoured to 
prejudice her mind agamst them and their cause 
After a short stay he embarked in the retinue of 
the young qucen at Calais, Angust 19, 1661; and 
on her majesty’s return to Scotland, he was sworn 
of her privy council on 19th January 1564, and 
appointed one of the senators of the college of 
justice Shortly afterwards hc was made abbot of 
Lindores, and on the death of Sinclair, bishop of 
Ross, in January 1565, he was promoted to that 
seo He was one of the sixteen commissioners 
appointed to form the Collection of the Laws and 
Statutes of the Realm, commonly called ‘The 
Black Acts,’ from the Saxon character in which 
they were printed, in 1566. 

After Queen Mary's flight into England, Bishop 
Leslie was called by his ill-fated mistress into that 
kingdom to manage and advise In her affairs. He 
was one of the commussioners chosen, in 1568, to 
defend her cause in theo conference at York, which 
he did with consummate ability He was subso- 
quently sent as her ambassador to Elizabeth ; but 
finding that no attention was paid to her com- 


plaints, he began to form projects for Mary's 
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escape, and engaged | in the unfortunate negotia- 
tion for her marriage with the duke of Norfolk, 
which led to that nobleman's execntion for trea 
son. Leslie himself, notwithstanding he pleaded 
his character and privileges as an ambassador, 
was, in May 1571, committed prizoner, first to the 
Isle of Ely, ahd afterwards to the Tower of Lon- 
don In January 1574, at the request of the 
king of France, he was set at liberty, when he re- 
tired to the Continent. In 1575 he went to 
Rome, by the advice of his mistress, where he 
remained three years, and published there his 
History of the Scottish nation, in Latin, dedicated 
to the then Pope Gregory XIII He afterward- 
went to France, in the hope of being serviceable 
to Queen Mary He next proceeded into Ger- 
many, and fruitleasly endeavoured to enlist the 
emperor and several other princes in her cause 
On this occasion he acted as temporary nuncio 
from the Pope In 1578 he was thrown into pri- 
son at Falsburgh, in mistake for the archbishop 
of Rosanna, an Itahan prelate, who was proceed- 
ing to Cologne as legate from thd Pope, and was 
only released on payment of 8,000 pistoles = His 
portrait, from one in Pinkerton’s Scottish Gallery, 
in sulyomed 
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Having returned into France, he was, in 1579, 
made vicar-general of the archbishopric of Ronen, 
and In 1590 was agun arrested during a visitation 
of that diocese, and obliged to pay a large ran- 
som, to prevent his being delivered up to Queen 
Elizabeth In 1593 ho was advanced to the va- 
cant bishopric of Coutances, 11 Lower Normandy, 
but he nover got peaceable posseasion of the see, 
and at length he retired fiom the cares and disap- 
polutments of the world into the monastery of 
Guirtenburg, near Brussels, where he died, May 
31, 1596 A monument to his memory vas erect- 
ed, by his nephew, over his grave im that monas- 
tery Pait of his wealth he appropriated to the 
foundation of three colleges at Rome, Paris, and 
louny 

Ilis works are 


Defence of the Honour of Mary Queen of Scotland; with 
a Declaration of her Right, Titlo, nnd Interest, to the Crown 
of England, and concerning the Ri gnnent of Women Lego, 
1571, 8vo. ‘Tins was immediately suppressed 

Pro Libertate Impetranda, Oratio ad Ehzabetham Anglin 
Reginam = Pana, 1674, 8vo. 

Afficti Annni Consolationes, et Tranquil Anim: Conver- 
satio, hbm duo ad 1) Manam Scotoruin Regmam Tara, 
1574, 8vo 

De Ongine, Monbun, ct Rebus Gestix Sootorum Boma, 
1575, 1578, 4to §9=With this History, which 1s carried down 
to Queen Mary's return from France in 1561, were published, 
Panencas ad Notilitatem Populumqne Scoterum, and Regi- 
onnm et Insularum Scotin, Desomptio. 

De Titulo ct Jure Soren, Princip Mane Scotorum Re- 
ginm, quo Angle Succcasionum Jure sibi vindicat. Rhetune, 
1580, 4to The anme in English, entitled A Trentuse tovvch- 
ing the Right, Iitle, and Interest, asvvell of the mout excel- 
lent Princesse, Marye Queene of Scotland, and the moat noble 
hyng Lunes, her Grace’s Sonne, to the Succession of the 
Croune of Kngland And first, touching the Genealome and 
Pedegrue of suche Competitors as pretend Titlo to the aame 
Croune, 8vo. In French, under the title of Du Droit et Titre 
de la Sorenies. Princesse Mane, Royne d Excone, et Prince 
Jncqnes VI Roy d’Escosse, & Ia Succession da Rovaume 
d’Augleterre = lionen, 1587, 8vo 

De Iustrinm Feaminarim in Republica Administranda, 
Authoritate. Rhem 1580, 4to 

The Wistory of Scotland, from the Death of Tames I in 
1436, to the year 1561, written mn the Scottish vernncnlar 
dunng Jus confinoment in the Tower, for the use of Queen 
Mary This work was published, with a portrat of Leslie, 
for the Bannatyne Club in 1830 from 2 manuscript in por- 

seasion of the carl of Leven and Melville. 
| 


LESLIE, Jomn, a venerable prelate, whose life 
exceeded a hundred years, was born at Balquhain 
lin Aberdeenshire, some time after the middle of 
the sixteenth century He reccived the first part 
of hia education at the nniversity of Aberdéen, 


and concluded it at eee He afterwards vis- 
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ited Spain, Italy, Germany, and France, and ac- 
quired a thorongh knowledge of the languages of 
all these countries He had such a command of 
the Latin language that it was sald of him, while 
in Spain, “Solus Lesleins Latine loquitur” He 
was present at the siege of Rochelle. nnd accom- 
panied the duke of Buckingham on the expedition 
to the Isle of Rhé On his return to Britain, 
after a residence of more than twenty-two years 
abroad, he was created DD at Oxford, and ad- 
mitted by James VI a membor of his privy coun- 
cll in Scotiand By Charles I he was, in August 
1628, appointed bishop of the Isles In 1633 he 
was translated to the Irish sce of Raphoe, where 
he built a handsome palace, wlich he defended 
against the troops of Cromwell, being the last who 
held ont aguinst the parliamentarians in Ireland 
Ho subsequently went to reside in Dublin = After 
the Restoration he came over to England, and m 
1661 was translated to the see of Clogher, where 
ne dled In 1671, having been a bishop for more 
than half a century 

His second son, Cuarirs Lesiin, author of 
‘A Short and Easy Method with the Deista,’ and 
other controversial and political works, was born in 
Treland in 1650 Tle was educated at Trinity col- 
lege, Dablin, and afterwards became a student in 
the Temple, but relinquished law for divinity, and 
entered into holy orders in 1680 In 1687 he wns 
appointed chancellor of Connor, in which capacity 
he firmly reslsted the measures of the Popish 
party, and withstood the adimanon of a Roman 
Catholic lngh sheriff of the county of Monaghan, 
although nominated by James IT himsclf At 
the Revolution, however, he declined taking the 
onths to the new government, which neceasarily 
deprived him of all jus preferments, on which he 
withdrew with his family into England. By his 
writings he gealonaly endeavoured to promote tho 
intorests of the Pretender, whom, on the termina- 
tion of the Rebellion of 1715, he accompanied mto 
Italy, but being treated by the exiled family with 
ingratitudo and neglect, hoe returned to Ireland, 
and died at his own house at Glaslongh, in the 
county of Monaghan, April 13,1782 [is theo- 





logi¢al worka, which chiefly consist of Treatises 
against the Deists, Socinians, and Quakers, have 
been printed In two volumes follo One of theese, 
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*The Snake in the Grass,’ composed against the 


Quakers, first published at London in 1696, is 
highly spoken of by Bayle. His ‘Short and Easy 
Method with the Deists,’ by far the most popular 
and useful of his writings, first appeared in 1697, 
and has often been reprinted During the reign 
of Queen Anne, Mr Leslie wrote a weekly paper 
called ‘The Rehcarsal,’ which has been collected 
in four vols 8vo A list of his political pieces, 
which are very numerous, and written principally 
in opposition to Burnet, Locke, and Hoadley, on 
the principles of Civil Government and the ques- 
tion of Hereditary Right, will be found, with the 
names of his other publications, in Watt’s Biblio- 
theca Britannica 

LESLIE, Ar rxaNnpDER, first earl of Leven, the 
celebrated general of the Presbyterian army dur- 
ing the civil wars, was the son of Captain George 
Leslic of Balgome, commander of the castle of 
Blair, by Anne, his wife, a daughter of Stewart of 
Ballechin Having early adopted the profession 
of arms, he served as a captain in the regiment of 
the lord de Vere, then employed in Holland in 
assisting the Dutch against the Spaniards, when 
he obtained the reputation of a brave and skilful 
officer He then centered the service of Gustavus 
Adolphus, king of Sweden, by whom he was pro- 
moted first to the rank of lientenant-gencral, and 
afterwards to that of fleld-marshal In 1628, 
General Leslie defonded Stralsund, then besieged 
by the Imperinliata nuder Count Wallenstein, and 
acquitted himself with so much gallantry and 
akill, that, thongh the plague had broken ont m 
the city, and the outworks were in a ruinons con- 
dition, he compelled the besiegers to retire with 
considerable loss Sv sensible were tle citizens 
of his great services on this occasion, that they 
rewartled him with a valuable present, and caused 
modals to be struck in his honour In 1680 he 
drove the Imperialists out of the isle of Ragen , 
ind he continued to serve in the Swedish army, 
with great distinction, until after the death of 
Gustavus; but in the beginning of 1689 he was 
mvited back to Scotland by tho Covenanters, to 
take the chicf command of their forces. He ac- 
cordingly returned home, with many of his coun- 
trymen, who had, like him, acquired military 
experience on tlre Continent, and his firat achleve- 
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ment was the capture of the castle of Edinburgh 
by assault, at the head of 1,000 select musqnet- 
eera, March 23, which he effected without the 
loes of a man. 

In May 1689, whon Charios I advanced with 
his army to the borders, tle Scottish forces, un- 
der General Leslie, marched to mect them, and to 
the amount of 24,000 men encamped on Dunse 
Law’ The appearance they made here is said to 
have beon ‘a spoctacic not less interesting to the 
military than edifying to the devout” The bine 
banners of the Presbyterians were inscribed with 
the arms of Scotinnd, wrought in gold, with the 
motto, “For Chiist’s Crown and Covenant ” 
The soldiers were summoned to sermon by beat 
of drum, and at sunise and sunset ther tents 
resounded with the voice of psalms, reading the 
Scriptures, and prayer Tho clergy, of whom 
there were great numbers present, many of them 
armed like the rest, were assiduous in preserving 
discipline, and the ambition of the nobles was 
restrained by the greatness of the cause in which 
they were engaged, sided by the discretion of the 
general, who, though an unlettered soldier of for- 
tune, of advanced age, dimmutive stature, and 
deformed person, was prudent, vigilant, experi- 
enced, skilfal, and enterpriamg The pacification 
of Berwick, in June 1639, caused both armies to 
be disbanded, without having recourse to hos- 
tilities 

In April 16/0 the Scots found it expedient to 
re-assemble their army, and the command was 
agnin conferred on General Leslie In August of 
that year he marched into England, at the head 
of at least 28,000 foot and 3,000 cavalry , and on 
the 28th he attacked and completely routed the 
king’s troops at Newburn, which gave him pos- 
session of Nowcastle, Tynemouth, Shiclds, and 
Durham, with large magazines of arms and provi- 
sions This success wae followed by the treaty of 
Ripon, afterwards transferred to London, and not 
ratified by parliament till 1641 As it was now 
Charles’ object to conciliate his northern subjects, 
in August of that year he went to Scotland, and, 
pasalng through Newcastle, where the Scots army 
were quartercd, ho was received with great re- 
spect by General Leslie, whom he raised to the 
poerage, by the title of Lord Balgonic, and Octo- 
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ber 11th of the same year, created him earl of 
Leven. His portrait subjoined is from a miniature 
in oll colours, upon copper, in the possession of 
the earl of Leven and Melville, painted by Jansen, 
or Jameson, probably the Intter, engraved for 
Pinkerton’s Iconographia Scotica : 








In 1642 the earl waa sont over to Ircland nas 
general of the Scots forces, raed for the suppres- 
ston of the rebellion there, but was recalled in 
1648 to take the command of the troops despatch- 
ed to England to the assistance of the parliament 
At the battle of Morston-Moor, July 2, 1644, he 
commanied the left of the centre division of the 
parliamentary forces, when the royal army was 
totally defeated Ie afterwards, with the nasist- 
ance of the carl of Callander, took the town of 
Newcastle by storm, and, having sent to the 
parliament a copy of the overtures made by the 
king to the Scots generals, he received in return o 
vote of thanks, with a piece of plate as an accom 
panying present While in command of the unit- 
ed Seots and English army, engaged in the siege 
of Newark, the unfortanate Charlies came to him 
privately, May 5, 1646 The arrival of the king 
seemed to surprise him aud his officers very much, 
and they treated him with becoming respect, the 
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commander tendering his bare sword upon his 
knee: but when Charles, who had retained Le- 
von’s sword, indicated his intention to take the 
command of the army, by giving orders to the 
guard, the earl unbesitatingly thus addreased 
him —*T am the older soldier, Sir, your majesty 
had better leave that office tome” Ile was one 
of a hundred officera who afterwards on their 
knees entreated his majesty to accept the propo- 
sitions offered him by the parliament, but in vain 

Tu 1648 he was offered the command of the ar- 
my raised for the rescue of Charles I , which he 
declined, on the score of his age and infirmities 
On tho failure of the Engagement, however, he 
was restofed to his place at the head of the army 
At tho battle of Danbar In 1650, he served as a 
volunteer August 28, 1651, he attended a meet- 
ing of some noblemen and a committce of the 

catates, at Eliot in Forfarshire, to concert mea- 
sures in behalf of Charlies I], when all present 
were surprised and taken praoners, by a detach- 
ment from the garrison of Dundee, and conveyed 
to the Tower of London At the intercession of 
Christina, queen of Sweden, he was released by 
Cromwell, and returned to Scotland in May 1654 
He subsequently went over to Sweden, personally 
to thank the quoen for her kind interference in hia 
favour He died at Balgonic, April 4, 1661 His 
lordship acquired extensive landed property, par- 
ticularly Inchmartin, in the Carse of Gowrie, 
Which he purchased from the Ogilvies in 1650, 
and called it Inch-Leslic He was twice married , 
and by his first wifo had, with five danghters, 
two sons, who both predeceased lim, and he was 
suceceded by his grandson The earldom of Le- 
ven is now held in conjunction with that of Mel- 
ville (See Leven, carl of ) 

LESLIE, Davin, firat Lord Newark, a celo- 
brated military commander, was the fifth son of 
Sir Patrick Leslio of Pitcairly, commendator of 
Lindores, by his wife, Lady Jean Stuart, second 
daughter of the first carl of Orkney In hia youth 
he went Into the service of Gustavus Adolphus, 
king of Sweden, and having highly distinguished 
himself in the wars of Germany, rose to the rank 
of colonel of horse When the civil wars broke 
out iu Britain, he returned to Scotland, and was 
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der the earl of Leven, marched Into England to 
aid the parliamentary forces, in January 1644. 
He mainly contributed to the defeat of the king's 
troops at Marston-Moor, In July that year; the 
Scots cavalry, under his command, having broken 
and dispersed tho right wing of the royalists. In 
1645, after the defeat of Gencral Baillie at Kil- 
ayth, General David Leslie was recalled with the 
Scottish horse from the siege of Hereford, to op- 
pose the progress of the marquis of Montrose, 
whom he overthrew, aftcr a sanguinary engage- 
ment, at Philiphaugh, near Selkirk, September 18 
of that year For this victory the committee of 
Estates afterwards voted him a gold chaln, with 
50,000 merks out of the fine imposed on the mar 
quis of Douglas, one of the royalist officers en- 
gaged in the action Leslie subsequently rejoined 
the Scots army under the earl of Leven, then ly- 
ing before Newark-upon-Trent , and on its return 
into Scotland, he was declared licutenant-general, 
and had a pension settled upon him of £1,000 
a-month, over and above his pay as colonel of the 
Perthshire horse With a force of about 6,000 
men he proceeded into the northern districts, and 
afterwards passed to the Western Isles He com- 
pletely suppressed the insurrection In favour of 
the king, which had been set on foot by Mon- 
trose and hia adherents in those parts 

In 1648, when the Engagement was entered 
npon for the rescue of Charles, then in the hands 
of the parliament, Leslic was offered the command 
of the horse on the ocension, but declined to serve, 
the Cliurch having disapproved of the expedition 
Of the army that remained in Scotland, he retain- 
ed the rank of major-gefcral In 1650, after 
Charlies II had taken the Covenant, David Les- 
lle was, on the resignation of the earl of Leven, 
appointed commander-in-clief of the forces raised 
In his behalf By his coolness, vigilance, and sa- 
gacity, he repeatedly baffled the superior army of 
Cromwell, whom he at last shut up in Dunbar; 
but, yielding to the impetuous demands of the 
committee of church and state, by whom he was 
accompanied, and who contrulled all his move 
ments, he rashly descended from his commanding 
position, and in consequence sustained a signal 
defeat from Cromwell, September 8, 1650 With 


appointed major-general of the army, which, uu- | the remains of his army he retired to Stirling, 
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where he made the most skilful defensivo disposi- 
tions, and was able for a time to check Crom- 
well ix. his victorious career. Being joined by 
Charles, whc himself assumed the command, Les- 


le marched as lieutenant-gencral of the king’s | 1798, when it was disallowed by the house of lords, ° 


army into England, and was present at the defeat 
of the royal forces at Worcester, September 3, 
1651 He escaped from the battle, but was inte: - 
copted in his retreat through Yorkshire, and com- 
mitted to the Tower of London, where he remain- 
ed till 1660, being fincd £4,000 by Cromwell's act 
of grace, 1654 His portrait is subjoined 





After the Restoration, General Leslic, in consi- 
dcration of his eminent services and sufferings in 
the royal cause, was created Lord Newark, by 


ceeded him, and six daughters. Upon the decease, 
in 1604, of David, second Lord Newark, without 
heirs-male, the title was assumed by his danghter, 
and continued to be borne by her descendants till 


and 1s considered extinct. (See Newarx, Lord ) 
LESLIE, Sir Jonn, a celebrated mathemati- 
cian, and professor of natural philosophy in tho 
university of Edinburgh, was born at Largo, in 
Fifeshire, April 16, 1766, being the son of Robert 
Leslic, a joiner and cabmet-maker, and Annc 
Carstairs, his wife His clomeutary education 
was scantily received, first at a woman's school in 
hia native village, then under a Mr Thomson at 
Lundin Mill, with whom he learned to write, and, 
lastly, at Leven school, which he only attended 
about six wecks At the latter place, however, 
he entered upon the rudiments of Latin, and, 
while at home, he received some lessons in mathe- 
matics from lis elder bother, Alexander Iiis 
father originally intended to brmg him up to some 
uscful trade , but, before he had reached his 
twelfth year, he had attractcd considerable notice 
by his extraordinary proficiency in geometrical 
exercises, xnd he became known to the Rev Mr 
Oliphant, minister of Largo, who lent hin somo 
scientific bouks, and in bis 18th ycar his parents 
were duced to sond him to the university of St 
Andiews, with the view of educating him fora 
learned profession At the close of the session hie 
obtained a prize, and his abilities introduced him 
to the patronage of the eal of Ainnoul, then chan- 
cello: of the university, who proposed to defray 
the expenses of his education, provided lis father 
consented to his studying for the church After 
remaming ix sessions at St Andrews, in com- 
pany with Mi , afterwards Sir James, Ivory, lie 


patent, dated August 31, 1661, to him and the removed in 1783-4 to Ldinburgh, where he at- 


heire-male of his body He also obtained a pen- 


tended tho classes fur three years, duing which 


gion of £500 a-year In June 1667 he received a | time he was engaged by Dr Adam Smith to agsist 
further proof of lus mayesty’s favour by « letter | ™ the education of lis nephew and her, Mr 


from Charles, dated the 10th of that month, as- 
suring him of his continued confidence, and that 
he was fully satisfied of his conduct and loyalty, 
his lordship’ enemies having endeavoured to im- 
press the king against him = Iis lordslup died in 


Douglas, afterwards a lord of session, under the 
title of Lord Reston While at college he devoted 
part of his time to private tuition 

In 1788 he was appomted tutor to two young 
college friends, natives of America, of the name 


1682 He married Jean, danghter of Sir John | of Randolph, whom he accompanied to Virginia, 
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of which he had visited Now York, Philadelphia, 
and other transatlantic towns, be returned to 
Edinbargh Having abandoned a! intention of 
entering the church, in January 1790 he pro- 
ceeded to London, with recommendatory letters 
from several literary and scicntific Individuals, 
and, among others, from Dr Adam Smith, who 
gave him some very shrewd advice at parting 
His first intcntion was to deliver lectures on na- 
tural philosophy, but finding, to use his own 
words, that “‘ rational lectures would not succecd,” 
he had recourse to his pen as the readiest means 
of supporting himself Ie accordingly began to 
contribute articles for ‘The Monthly Review ,’ 
and, about the same time, was employed by an 
old college acquaintance, Dr William Thomson, 
the continuator of Dr Watson's ‘ Ilistory of the 
Reign of Philip IIT of Spain,’ to furnish notes 
for an annotated edition of the Bible, then pub- 
lishing in numbers, under the name of Harrison 
Ifo was next engaged by Mr Murray, the book- 
seller, to execute a translation of Buffon’s Natural 
History of Birds, published in 1798, in 9 vols 
8vo, the payment for which, with his prudent 
habits, laid the foundation of his subsequent Inde- 
pendence During the progress of this work hie 
superiutended the studics of tho Mcsers. Wedg- 
wood of Etruria, in Staffordshire, whom he left in 
1792 =In 1794 he visited Holland, and in 1796 
he proceeded through Germany and Switzerland 
with Mr Thomas Wedgwood, whose carly death 
he ever lamented as a loss to ecicnce = On his re- 
turn to Scotland, he became a candidate for a pro- 
fexsorship at St Andrews, and subscquently for 
the chur of natural philosophy at Glasgow, but 
in both instances was unsuccessful In 1799 he 
travelled throngh Denmark, Norway, and Swe- 
den, in company with Mr Robert Gordon, a fel- 
low-student at St Androws. 

Previous to 1800 he had Invented the Difforen- 
tial Thermometer, one of the most beautiful and 
delicate instruments that inductivo genius cvcr 
contrived, as a help to experimental rescarch ; and 
the results of bis Inquiries concerning the nature 
and laws of heat, in which he was so much aided 
by this exquisite instrument, were published in 
1804, in his celebrated ‘ Essay on the Nature and 
l’ropagation of Heat’ The oxperimental devices 
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and striking discoveries which distingoish this 
publication are more than a counterbalance for 
the great deficlency in systematic arrangement 
and in simplicity of style which characterizes this 
and all the author's writings In the following 
year this work obtained for him the Rumford me- 
dal, from the council of the Royal Society 

Early m 1805, on the promotion of Professor 
Playfair from the chair of mathematics to that of 
nataral philosophy in the nniversity of Edinburgh, 
Mr Leslio offered himself as a candidate for tho 
vacant professorship His clection was opposed 
by the moderate party among the Edinburgh 
clergy, who were desirous of placing Dr Thomas 
Macknight, one of their own body, in the chair. 
They grounded their objection to Mr Leslie npon 
a note In his ‘Enquiry into the Nature of Heat,' 
relative to Hume's Theory of Causation, which 
they deemed of an infide) naturo and tendency 
After some keen discussions in the ecclesiastical 
courts, in which Mr Leslic was powerfully de- 
fended by Sir Henry Moncreiff, the case was dis- 
missed by tle General Assembly, and, in couse- 
quence, he entered without farther opposition on 
the duties of his char 

In 1809 Mr Leslie published his ‘Elements of 
Geometry,’ which bas gone throngh several edi- 
tions =n 1810, by the aid of another of his own 
contrivances, the hygrometer, ho arrived at tho 
discovery of that singularly beautiful process of 
artificial freezing, or consolidation of fluids, which 
enabled him to congeal mercury, and convert wa- 
ter into ice by evaporation . 

In 1819, on the death of Playfair, Mr Lealle 
succeeded him in the chair of natural philogophy, 
and, by the care which be devoted to the state of 
the instruments required for experimental illustra- 
tion, he formed for his class by far the finest and 
most complete set of apparatus in the kingdom. 
His income for many ycars was more than suffi- 
cient for his wants, and having amassed about 
£10,000, he expended part of this sum in his lat- 
ter years upon the purchase of a mansion called 
Coates, near his native village, where he spent 
all his leisure time. 

In June 1882, on the recommendation of Lord- 
chancellor Brougham, he was created a knight of 
the Guelphic order, along with Messrs. Herschel, 
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Charles Bell, Ivory, Browster, South, and Larris 
Nicholas. Ho did not, however, long enjoy this 
bonenr In the end of October, while superin- 
tending some improvements about his residence, 
he unfortunately caught cold, the neglect of which 
brought on erysipelas in one of his legs, and he 
died at Concos, Fifeshire, November 8, 1832 

A biography of Sir John Leslie, by Macvey 
Napier, ono of the professors of law in the univer- 
sity of Edinburgh, appeared in the 7th edition of 
the Encyclopedia Britannica, of which Mr Napier 
was cditor, aud was inscrted in the 28d volumo of 
the Now Philosophical Journal, to which period: 
cal Sir John Leslio was a frequont contributor 
Ife was never married =u person ho waa rather 
below the middle size and corpulent His fico 
was large and florid, but there was that about his 
eyes aud forehcad which seencd to show that lic 
was no ordinsry man His works are 


(In Watt's Bibhutheca Britannica, two puctiwal works, 
published in 1772, are erroneously attmbuted to Sir Juhn 
Leslie, aluo a work entitled ‘ Method of Calculating Plins 
and Maps by Proportional Scales and Squares,’ &. 1780) 

On the Resolution of Indetermmate Probleins. [rans 
Edin Soc. 1i 193 1790 

Buffun’s Natural History of Birds, translated, 9 vols. 8vo 
London, 17938 

Desonption of an IIvgrometer and Photometer Nichol- 
eon'’s Journal, m 461 1800 

On the Absorbent Powers of different Lurths. Ib iv 196 
1800 

Observations and Expenments on Tight and Heat. With 
some Remarks on the knquines of Dr Herschel, reapecting 
those objects. Ib. 344. 1800 

An Experimental Inquiry into the Nature and Properties 
of Heat. 9 Plates. Tond 1804, 8vo. 

Envy at Anna, or Caloric Alarin in the Church (In verse ) 
Edin 1805, 8vo. 

Elements of Geometry, Geometrical Anulyus, and Plane 
Tngonometry With an Appendix, Notes, and Illustrations. 
Being the 1st vol. of a proposed ‘Course of Alnthemuatics.’ 
Edin. 1809, Svo. 2d edit. unproved, 1811, 8vo 8d edit. 
improved and enlarged, 1817 Translated into the French 
and German languages. 

Short Account of Experiments and Instruments depending 
on the Relataon of Air to Heat and Moisture. Edin 1818, 8vo. 

Philosophy of Arithmetic, exlibiting a Progressive View of 
the Theory and Practice of Calculation With an enlarged 
"luble of the Products of Numbers under one Hundred. Ed- 
juburgh, 1817, 8vo. 

On Certan Impressions of Cofd, transmitted from the 
Higher Atmosphere, with a descnption of an Instrument 
adapted to measure them. Trans. Edin Soc. vi 468. 1817 
The Zthrioscope, the instrument here alluded to, us, in another 
place, desorbed, in the poetical language of its author, as 
* fitted to extend its esnsation through indefinite space, and 
to reveal the condition of the remotest atmosphere.” 
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ciety of London in 1798. Published in Dr. Thomeon's Anuale 
of Philosephy. 1819. 

Deacription of Instritments for Extending and Improving 
Metecrulogical Observations. Edin. 1820, 8vo. 

Geometrical Analysis, and Geumetry of Curve Lines, being 
volume 1. of a Courne of Mathematics, and designed as an 
Introduction to the study of Natural Philosophy Edin. 1821 

Elements of Natural Philosophy, compiled for the uve ot 
lus olasa, 1 vol Edin 1828. 2d edit. 1829 

Roduments of Plane Geometry, including Geometnenl 
Analyws, and Plane Tngonometry, being an abridgment «4 
hu Elements of Geometry Edin 1828, small Svo. 

Observations on Electrical [lieores, written in 1791, in- 
serted in Edinbargh Philosophical Journal, vol xi, pv. 1 
1824 

He was 4 cuntnbutor to the Monthly Reviow, and to the 
kdinburgh Revww Ho also wrote several vory valuabie ar- 
ticles on differont branches of Physics i the Supplement to 
the Encyclopedia Britannica. A ‘Dpscourso on the History 
of Mathematical and Physical Science during the Eighteenth 
century,’ prefixed tu the seventh edition of that national and 
standard work, inay bo descnbed as ono of tho inost intereat- 
ing and masterly of all lis compositions. 

With Robert Jameson and Hugh Murray, LL.D , he edited 
a Narrative of Discovery and Adventure in the Polar Seas 
and Remons, with Ilustrations of thar Climate, Geology, 
and Natural Hiatory, and an Acovunt of the Whale Fishery 
kdin 1835, 8v0 





Leven, earl of, a title in the Scottish peerage, conjoined 
with that of Melville mnce 1706, conforred in 1641, on the 
celebrated General Alexander Leahe. a memoir of whom has 
boon already given (sce pag 658 of this volume). His two 
sons, Gustavus and Alexandor, Lord Balgonie, a colonel in 
the army, who sorved with his futher in Ireland in 1642, both 
died before him The latter, by hin wife, Lady Margaret 
Loslie, sister of John duke of Rothes, chancollor of Scotland, 
had a son, Alexander, second earl of Leven, and a daughter, 
Catherine, marned to the first earl of Melville (seo Mru- 
VILLE, earl of), 

Alexander, second earl of Leven, succeeded his grandfather 
fn 1661, and died at Balgome, 15th July 1664, leaving two 
daughters, Margaret und Cuthenno, succesaively countessies 
of Leven in their own right. ‘Tho former m mried in 1674, 
the Hon Francs Montgomery of Giffen, socond son of the 
seventh earl of Kylinton, but died the same year, without 
wsue. Her mater, Catherine, died unmarned, and her aunt 
Cathenne, countess of Melville, was served hor to her, 18th 
January 1706 The ttle devolved on David, the second son 
of the first earl of Melville. 

David, third carl of Leven and seound car) of Melville, born 
in 1660, entered the service of the duke of Brandenburg in 
1685, and was first a captain of horse, and then colonol of a 
regiment of foot, with winch at the Revolution ot 1688, he 
accompanied the prince of Orange to England He was 
aworn a privy councillor to William and Mary, and in March 
1689, he became colonel of the 25th foot. In June follow- 
ing he fought at the head of Ins regiment at the battle of 
Kilhecrankie, where he greatly distinguuzshed himself, and in 
July of the aume your he was appuinted governor of Edin- 
burgh castle. He agnalszed hunself in the campaign in Ire- 
land in 1690, and in 1692 he served in Flanders, Deprived 
of the governorship of Kdmbargh castle in December 1702, 
he was reappointed in October 1704 On the death of his 
cousin, Catherine, countess of Leven, he succeeded as earl, 


Kesay on Heat and Climate. Head before the Royu So- | and sat w parliament as such, taking precedcncy of his fa- 
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ther, the earidom of Leven being an older creation than that of 
Melville. In January 1708 he was constituted major-genera) 
of the forces in Scotland, and the following year general of 
the ordnance. In March 1706, he was appointed lieutenant- 

and commander-in-ehief of the fora in Scotland, 
and in 1707 he succeeded his father as earl of Melville. He 
was a commissioner for the union, and supported that mea- 
sure in parliament. He was one of the sixteen representa- 
tive Scottish peers in 1707 and 1708. In 1712 he was de- 
prived of all his offices by the lory administration He died 
in 1728. He had, with one daughter, Lady Mary Lesh, 
countess of Aberdeen, two sons, George, Lord Balgonie and 
Raith, and Alexander, fifth earl The former died before his 
father, leaving a son, David, fourth earl of Leven and third 
earl of Melville, who died in 1729, in his 12th year, and was 
succeeded by his uncle. 

Alexander, fifth earl of Leven and fourth enri of Melville, 
the second son of the third earf, had been admitted an advo- 
cate 14th July 1719, and on 11th July 1784 was appointed 
one of the Jordy of council and session He was commissioner 
to the General Assembly from 174] to 1758 In 1747 he 
was chosen one of the representative peers, and in 1754 was 
appointed one of the lords of police in room of the Lord [or- 
phichen He died im September of the same year Hoe had 
two sons, David, sixth earl, and the Hon Alexander Leulie 
The latter, an officer in the army, rauked as lieutenant- 
general from 1787 He was in active service dunng the 
American war, and at the battle of Guildford, 15th March 
1781, he was second in command under Lord Cornwallis, whio, 
In his despatches, mentioned his conduct in the Inghest terns. 

The elder son, David, sixth earl of Leven and fifth earl of 
Molville, burn in 1722, like his brother, was a mulitary officor, 
and in 1744 had a company wm the loth foot On auccecd- 
ing his father in 1764, he quitted the army, and was onc of 
tho lords of the police from 1778 to the abolition of that 
board in 1782 Je was high-comimmswoner to the Gencral 
Assembly from 1788 to 1801 In July 1747, he marned 
Wilhelmina, posthuinons daughter and nineteenth child of 
Wilhamt Nusbet of Dirleton The 50th anniversary of their 
marnago was celebrated at the fainily-scat, Melvillc housc, 
Fifeshire, 20th Jannnry 1797 Her Jadyship died the follow- 
ing year, and the earl in May 1802 = ‘Lhey had five sons and 
three daughters. His seoond son, the Hon William Leali, 
captain in the 17th regimont of foot, was killud im an engage- 
inent with the Americans in Princeton m New Jersey, m 
January 1777, when serving under Lord Cornwallis and his 
uncle General Leshe ‘Iho Hon David Loshe, the third son, 
enptain in the 16th foot, wast alde-de-camp to his unc, 
General Leshe, whon commanding m Sovtland, and as Leu- 
tonant-colonel of the Tay Fcticibles, he was actively employed 
in Jreland dunng the rebellion in 1798 = In 1880 he became 
a general in the army The Hon Jolm Lealie, the fourth 
son, also an officer in the army, in 1802 had the rank of 
major-general, and in 1608 of heutenant-general He served 
with distinction on the Continent against the French, and 
was wounded in an engagement in Holland in 1784 = On his 
marnage, in 1816, with a ladv of the name of Cuming, he 
assumed that surname. 

The eldest son, Alexander, seventh carl of Leven and mxth 
earl of Melville, succeeded hus father in 1802 Iv 1786, 
when Lord Balgone, le was appomted comptroller of the 
customs in Scotland, and in 1806, chosen « Scottush repro- 
eentative peer He married a Indy of the family of Thom- 
ton of London, whose munificent charities are mentioned 
with praue in the Life and Letters of Cowper the poet, and 
by ber had five sons and throe daughters. He died in 1820 





His eldest son, David Leslie- Melville, 8th earl of Leven and. 
7th earl of Melville, born in 1785, early entered the navy 
On Oct. 81, 1809, he lad the command of a bost in the cap- 
ture and destruction of a French convoy In the bay of Russa, 
and was particularly mentioned in Lord Collingwood’s despatch 
In 1812 he became captain, and in 1846, rear-admiral, but 
retired froin the service; vice-admiral in 1858. A Seots re- 
presentative peer, and deputy-lieutenant of Fifeshire. He 
marnmed the dr of Sir Archibald Campbell of Suocoth, bar- 
onet, issne 2 sons and 4 drs. The elder son, Alexander, 
Viscount Bulgonie, born in 1881, an officer in the Grenadier 
guards, died from futigue dunng the Crimean war, Aug. 29, 
1857 The 2d son, !)avid Archibald, died in 1854. The 
eur] died Oct. 8, 1860, when his brother, Hon Jehu Thornton 
Leslie Melville, born in 1786, became 9th earl of Laven and 
Sth of Melville, twice married, tssue by Ist wife 2 sons and 
5 dra. By 2d marriage 8 sous and 2drs. Eldest sou, Alex- 
ander, Vincount Kirkoaldy, born January 11, 1817. 

LEYDEN, Joun, MD, a distinguished poet 


and linguist, was born at Denholm, Roxburghshire, 
September 8, 1775 His aucestors, for soveral 
generations, were farmers, and his father was all 
his life engaged 1 rural occupations. He received 
the rudiments of his education at the parish echool 
of Kirktown Hi desire for learning determined 
lis parents to train him for the church, and afte: 
nequiring Greek and Latin, under the charge of 
Mr Duncan, a Camcroman minister at Denholm, 
he was entered a student at the university of Ed- 
ubuargh in November 1780 Besides the theolo- 
gical, he algo attended the medical classes, and in 
addition to the learned languages acquired French, 
Spanish, Italian, German, and the ancient Ice- 
landic In 1796, on the recommendation of Pro- 
fessor Dalzell, he became private tutor to the sons 
of Professor Campbell of Fairfield, whom, during 
the winter of 1798, he accompanied to St An- 
drews 

Tho travels of Mungo Park, aud the progress of 
discovery in Africa, having directed his attention 
to the history of that interesting quarter of the 
world, in 1799 he published a small octavo vol- 
ume, entitled ‘ Historical and Plulosophical Sketch 
of the Discoveries aud Settloments of the Europe- 
ans in Northern aud Western Africa, at the close 
of the Eighteenth Centary ,’ an cnlarged edition 
of which was afterwards published by Mr Hugh 
Murray, in 8 vols 8vo About 1799 and 1800 he 
contributed various poctical picces, both original 
and translated, to the Edinburgh Magazine, which 
attracted considerable notice at the time By 
Mr Richard Heber, then residing in Edinburgh, 
whose acquaintance he had made in Mr Conata- 
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ble's shop, he was introduced to the best society 
of the Scottisir capital, and became the friend of 
Scott, Lord Woodhouselee, Mr Henry Macken- 
sie, and other eminent literary men Although 
Leyden displayed in company a bluntneas aud in- 
dependence of manner, with a disposition to ego- 
tism, and % fondness for disputation which wero 
far from agrecable, he was by no means ignorant 
of the rules of good brecding; and tho better 
qualities of his character commanded the respect 
and admiration of all who knew him 

In 1800 he was licensed to preach, but his style 
was unpopulai, and he himself was dissatisfied with 
his own discourses In 1801 he contributed the 
ballad called the Elfking to Mr Lewis’ ‘ Talos of 
Wonder ,’ and in 1802 he assisted Mr Walter 
Scott in procuring materials for the ‘ Minstrelay of 
the Scottish Border,’ to which ho furnished some 
spirited ballads Ho also republished ‘The Com- 
playnt of Scotland,’ an ancicnt and raro tract, 
with a learned Preliminary Disscrtation, Notes, 
and a Glossary , and edited ‘ Scottish Descriptive 
Poems,’ consisting of a new cdition of Wilson's 
‘Clyde,’ with a reprint of an interesting poem, 
entitled ‘ Albama,’ being a pancgyric on Scotland, 
written in nervous blank verse, by au anonymons 
author, in the beginning of the exghteenth century 
The Edinbuigh Magazine being, in 1802, united 
with the old Scots Magazinc, Mr Leyden con- 
ducted this publication for about six months, con- 
tributing to it several occasional pieces of prose 
and poctry In 1808, on the eve of lus leaving 
Britain for ever, he published ‘ The Scencs of In- 
fancy,’ a pleasing pocm, descriptive of Tes 1otdale 

In 1802 Leyden had commenced overtures to the 
African Society, to be employed on an cxpedition 
into the interior of Afmca ‘To prevent the exc- 
cution of this project, some of his friends applied 
on his behalf to the Right Won William Dundas, 
who procured for him tho appointment of assist- 
ant-sargeon in the East India Company’s service, 
on the Madras establishment. After six months’ 
unremitting application to the study of medicine, 
he was successful in obtaming his diploma ns 
surgeon, and soon after took his degrec of M D 
He arrived in Madras in 1808, and immediately 
directed his attention to the acqnuircment of the 
Oriental languages He was speedily nominated 


surgeon to the commissioners appointed to survey 
the ceded districts, but his health gave way under 
the climate, and he was obliged to retire to Prince 
of Wales’ Island, where he realded for some time 
His application to study was incessant, aud even 
severe illness could not induce him to relax from 
lus unwearied pursuit of knowledge In addition 
to the Sanscrit, Arabic, Persian, and Hindustani, 
he made himsclf master of many of the languages 
spoken in the Deccan, and obtaincd an oxtensive 
knowledge of the Malay and othor kindred tongues 
By the influence of the governor-general, Lord 
Minto, he was promoted to the professorship of 
Hindustan: mm Bengal college, and shortly after- 
wards was appointed to tlic office of a yudge of tho 
Twenty-four Purgunnahs of Calcutta In 1809 
he was constituted one of the conmissionors of the 
court of requests, and 1n the following year assay- 
master of the Calcutta mint Jn August 1811 he 
accompanied Lord Minto im the expedition against 
Java, and dicd in that island, on the 28th of thie 
same month, after three days’ illness 

In the tenth volume of ‘ Asiatic rescarches’ 
will be found an interesting troatise by Leyden 
‘On the Languages and Literature of the Indo- 
Chinese Nations,’ and in the eleventh volume, 
some striking observations ‘On the Rosheniah 
Sect,’ a class of heretics among the Afghans Las 
translation of the ‘Malay Annals’ was published 
afte: lus death by his friend Su Stamford Rafflis , 
and the other MSS which he left behind him con- 
sisted of valnable treatises on Oriental literature, 
With various translations and seveial grammars of 
different Eastern languages, This ‘ Poctinal Re- 
mains,’ with a Memou of his Life, by the Rev 
James Morton, were published in one voluine 8vo, 
191819 In 1826 appeared ‘ Memoirs of the Em- 
peror Baber,’ an Indian hero, trauslated by Ley - 
den An animated sketch of his life in to be found 
among tho Muscellancous Prose Works of Sir 
Walter Scott 

LIDDEL, Dr Duvcan, an enunent professor 
of mathematics and a physician, was boin at 
Abcrdcen im 1461, and received his education at 
King’s college of that city In 1579 he quitted 
his native country for Germany , and at the uni- 
versity of Frankfort on the Ode he applied him- 
self with much diligence to the study of mathe- 
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matics and medicine A contagious distemper, 
which broke out at Frankfort in 1587, induced 
him to quit that clty for the university of Ros- 
tock, where he acquired a high reputation for his 


acqulirements, particalarly for his knowledge of 
| 





astronomy and mathematica. In 1590 he re- 
turned to Frankfort with two young Livonians of 
rnuk, bis pupils, with whom he soun after removed 
to the new ** Academia Julia,” at Helmstadt In 
1591 he was appointed under professor of matho- 
matics In that university, and in 1594 he was 
promoted to the first or ligher mathematical chair, 
which he occupied for nino years In 1596 he 
obtained the degree of M D , and by his lectures 
and writings was for some years the prinupal 
Aupport of the medical school of Helmstadt He 
was employed as first physicinn at the court of 
Brunswick, and cnjoyed a lucrative private practice 

ITaving been several times chosen dean of the 
faculties both of plulosophy and physic, he was, 
in 1604, elected pro-rector of the university But 
desirous of ending his days in his native conntry , 
in 1607 ho finally quitted Helmstadt, and passing 
through Germany and Italy, at length settled in 
Scotland IIe dicd at Aberdeen, December 17, 
1618, aged 52, and was buried in the church of 
St Nicholas of that city, where a tablet of brass, 
containing his portrait, was erected to his momo- 
ry By Ins last will he bequeathed the lands of 
Pitmedden, purchased by him, to Marischal col- 
lege, Aberdeen, for the education and support of 
81x poor scholars, and loft six thousand merks for 
the endowment of a professorship of mathematics 
in that university 

Dr Liddel was the antho: of several valuable 

works on medical science, a list of which follows 

Disput. de Elementis. Mclmstadt, 1596, ito. 

Disputationcs Medicinales. Helmstadt, 1605, 4 vola, 4to 

Theae consist of Theses maintained by himeclf and his pupils 
at Helmstadt, from 1592 to 1606. A new edition of the 
same, On a now alrangement, was published under thi title 
| of Universe Medicinw Compendium Helmstadt, 1720, 4ta. 
Ars Medica, Succincte e¢ Permpicue Explicata. Ham- 
burgh, 1607, 8vo. 
| De Febribus, Libri Tres. Hamburgh, 1610, 12me. 

He also wrote a curious tract, De Dente Aureo, to refute 
| Jacobus Horstius’ ridiculous atory of a poor boy in Silema 
who, having lost a tooth, brought forth a new one of 
gold—afterwards discovered to be a scheme to excite chanty 


—which was published at Hambargh in 1628. 
In 1651 another posthumous work by Liddel on the Art of 


| Freserving Health, was published at Aberdeen 
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Laspongs, Banox, a title (dormant) in the peerage os 
ree conferred in 1600, on Patrick Leslie, eldest son of 
Patnek Lesle of , second son of the 
Rothes. In 1574, on the retirement of John 

the celebrated bishop of Ross (see page 689 of this 
volume), to the continent, Sir Patriok received the abbacy of 
Lindores és commendam, which had been held by him. He 
was high in favour with James VL, who, besides 
him, appeinted him one of the gentlemen of his bedchamber. 
He also reovived various grants of land in Fife and other 
ovanties. In Douglas’ Peerage (Wood's edition, vol. #. page 
120) 1¢ is stated that he was created a lord of parliament by 
the title of Lord Lindores, to him and his beirs male what- 
ever, 25th December 1600 But it appears that it was his 
eldest won Patrick who had the abbacy of Lindores erected 
into a temporal lordslip in his favour, and was created Lord 
Lindores Sist March of that year He was, however, for a 
tame only styled master of Lindores, in consequence of his 
fither taking the title during his Irfe. By his wife, Lady 
Jenn Stewart, second daughter of Robert, earl of Orkney, 
Sir Patnck had, with five daughters, five sons. The latter 
were, besides Patnck, Lord lindores, James, styled third 
lord; Robert, who, after tho abolition of epuscopacy in Sont- 
land, got a nineteen years’ lease of the revenues of the bish- 
opric of Orkney in 1641, Colonel Ladovick Leslie, who served 
in the German wars under Guatavus Adolphus, and was gov- 
ernor of Berwick in 1648, and David, Lord Newark (see 
Newang, Lord) 

The eldest son, Patrick, Lord Lindoros, died, without iseue, 
m 1649, and was succeeded by lis brother, James, third lord, 
who died befure 20th July 1667 Huw son John became 
fourth Lord Lindoros, and soon after his succeeding to the 
title, a great portion of the lands of Lindores was apprised in 
favour of John Bayne of Pitcmrly, in consequence of debts 
mecurred by his lordslup’s father The fourth lord died in 
1706, leaving a eon, David, fifth lord, who died without msue 
in July 1719, when the title devulved on the hear male, Alex- 
ander Leslie of Quarter, great-grandson of the Hon Sir John 
Leslie of Newton, a younger brother of Sir Patrick J.culie, 
the commendator, styled first Lord I indores. 

Thw Sir John Lealie was a lord of seesion (admitted 13th 
November 1641) under the title of Lord Newton, and in 1645 
was appointed one of the commissuoners ofthe excheqner in 
Scotland Having acted as heutenant-colonol of the king's 
horse-guards, and joined in the ‘ Engagement,’ for the resoue 
of Charles I in 1648, he was deprived of his offices by the 
act of classes In 1649 With one of his sons, he was killod 
at the storming of Dundee, by General Monk, 1st Scptomber 
1651 His seound son, Andrew Leslie, a major in the army, 
acquired the lands of Quarter, in the parish of Burntuland, 
and died in 1669, leaving a aon, John Lesle of Quarter, 
whose son, Aloxander, succeeded as sxth Lord Lindores. 
His lordship had the rank of major-general in the army, 24th 
February 1761, and died at London, 8d September 1765. 

His son, Francis—John, seventh lord, had a company in the 
marine forces in March 1757, and died 30th June 1775, with- 
out issuo, when the title was claimed by the heir-male, John 
Leshe of Lumquhat, the fourth in descent from James Leslie 
of Lumquhat, an officer in the 26th regiment of foot, third 
son of Lord Newton above mentioned. He voted as Lord 
Landores at several elections of representative peers, without 


pure | challenge, but at the general election, 24th July 1790, his 


votes were objected to, and the House of Lords, 6th June 
1798, resolved, although on what ground is not apparent, 
that “the votes mven by the Lord Lindores at the said eleo- 
tion were not good.” The title is, in consequence, considered 
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te have remamed dormant xince the death of the 7th baron in 
1776, and ta anid to be represented by Sir Charles Henry 
Leslie of Wardes and Findrasesie, baronet. (See p. 655 of 
this vol.) The lands are all in the hands of other families. 


Lrypsay, an ancient surnaine erroneously supposed to 
have been derived from the manor of Lands in Kascx. By 
Sir David iitodsay of the Mount, 1t 1s called 





“ Ane surname of renown " 


The first of the name in Scotland appears to have been Wal- 
ter de Lindsay, an Anglo-Norman, who was a witness or 
juror im the celebruted ‘ Inquiatio, or Inquest of David L., 
when prince of Stratclyde or Cumbna, into the possesnions 
and nglts of the seo of Glasgow witlin lus terntones, mn 
1116. After David's accemuon to tho throne, this Walter de 
Sandsay was one of his great barons. Although tho sumaime 
1s territorial, it does not appear to have been denved from the 
district of Lindcseye or Lindesey m Lancolnshire, for the 
Lindsays had no property in or connexion with that county 
till long after their settlement im Scotland Lord Lindsay 
says “ There appears every reason to brlieve that the Sovt- 
twh Lindsays are a branch of the Nomnan house of | imesay, 
long mnce extinct in the direct male line, both in Normandy 
and England, but which for soveral generations held a dis- 
tangwshed statin, moro particularly in the latter country 

The name Lindesay and Limesay are identical, both of thein 
imp'ying ‘ Iale of Innetrees.’" (Laves of the Landocys, vol 1. 
p-8) The old Enghsh word for limetree us linden, and in 
the appondix to the first volume of lus tamily work Lord 
Landsay grves 88 different forma in which tho name has been 
apellod in charters and other anciert documents. The legen- 
dary accounts of the origin of the name are al] now rejected 
Wyntoun (Chron. B 8 7 159), with a prudent reserve suys 


“(1 Kngland came the Lyndysay, 
Mair of them 1 can nocht say ” 


bamiles of this surname are now sprend all over Scotland 





Willian de Lindsay, apparently the eon of the ahove-men- 
tioned Walter de Lindsay, the progenitor in Scotland of the 
Landsays “light and guy,” i also frequently mentioned as n 
witness to the royul charters. He 1s supposed to have had 
two sons, Walter and William de Lindsay The latter, who 
curried on the line of succesuon, bad his residence at Ercil 
don, now Earlston, in Roxburghslure, and was a hberal ben- 
efactor to Dryburgh abbey, as wus also hw son, Walter de 
Lindsay Among other grants made to it was a portion of 
land at Cadesloa, on the banks of the Caddon water, near to 
where it joins the Tweed the scene of the beautiful ballad of 
‘Katherine Janfaric,’ froin which Sir Walter Scutt took the 
hint of his spinted ballad of ‘Loclunvar’ Walter de Land- 
say and hw son Wilham algo granted charters to the ahbey 
of Kelso. ‘The seals,” says Lord Lindsay, ‘of thesc two 
latter barons, Walter and Wilham, preservod in the Chapter- 
house of Durham cathedral, exhibit a hvely type of the char- 
acter of the young Norman noble. Thoy are represented on 
horseback, ridmg gently along, with faloon on wrist, unhel- 
meted, and with their shields hung carelessly behind them,— 
the only vanation being that the father, Walter, rides with- 
out bridle or stirrup, and the bird rests placidly on his hand, 
while the latter, William, is in the act of slipping it on its 
prey” The following is the seal of Willain de Lindsay 
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Hus grandson, William de Landsay of Ercildun, sty.ed also of 
| uffhess, 1s witness to tho charters of Mulcolin 1V and Wil- 
ham the lign froin 1161 to 1200) Between 1189 and 1109 
he was high yustictary of Lothiu He was the first of the 
Lindsays connectod with the terntory of Crawford in Lanark- 
shire, which frum them came afierwards to be called Oraw- 
ford-Lindsav Ile marned Marjory, daughter of Heury, prince 
of Sovtland, 1ssuo, 8 noua, Sir David, lord of Crawford, Sir 
Walter, ancestor of the Lindsays of Lamberton, and William, 
progenitor of the | indenys of Luffneas, who ultimately suc- 
eeoded to the male representation of the Jandsnys. 
sir David, the eldest son, sucoveded lis futher in 1200 

He was lngh ynsticiary of Scotland, and is a frequent witness 
to the charters of tis uncle, David carl of Huntingdon, the 
Sir Komuth of Sir Walter Scott's chivalrous romance of 
‘the Tahsman’ He died wm 1214 He had marned an 
Enghsh kinswoman of Ins own, Aleonorn de Limesay, the 
cohciress ultimately of the barons of Wolverley, by whom he 
had, with ono daughter, Alies, four sons, David, Gerard, 
Wilham, suppored tu be identical with a ‘SW de Lindi,’ 
who was chance Hor of Scotland in 1231, and Walter Tho 
eldest aon, David, a minor at his father's death, had beon one 
of the hostages for hing Wallan in England On the death, 
in 1222, of his mother’s brother, Sir Jolin de Limesny, the 
Fnghuh property which devolved on Inm extended over no 
leas than seven counties. He was high justiciary of Lothian 
in 1238) = Ho died in 1241, and was succeoded by his brother, 
Sir Gerard, on whose doath in 1219, his two younger broth: rs 
having predeceased lum, the whole of his extensive estates 
both an Seotland and England, devolved on lie sister Alice 
de Lindsay, the wife of Sir Henry Prukeney, a great baron of 
Northamptonaliure, of whom mention has already been mad 
(See vol 1 of thin work, p. 707, article ChaAWrorD, earl of ). 





Sir Walter de Lindany, ancestor of the Lamberton family, 
was high justiaary of Lothian and constable or shen of 
Berwick, in tho reign of Wilham the Iion = Tis father, Wil- 
Lam de Lindesay, of Eraildun and Luffness, and first of 
Crawford, “‘dominus de Lamberton,” in Berwickslnre, grant- 
ed to the monks of Coldmgham the church of Ercheldun, 
with one ploughgate of lund, (Chsrt. of Newbottle. Stcens's 
Mut. of N Durham, App p 89) Lamberton fell to Sir 
Walter's share In 1215 he wan sent ambassador to King 
Jolin, with the bishop of St. Andrews, Ingclram de Bull, 
and three other greut barons, by King Alexander II He 
jomed the latter with the Engluwh barons aguinst King John. 
who, 12 consequence, seized his lands in Huntingdonshire. 
He died esther nm 1221 or 1222. Hu son, Sir Willlam, was 
one of the guarantoes of peace with England at the ounven- 
tion of York in 1237, and with Sir David Lindsay of Luff- 
ness, at the still more important one of 1244. He marned 
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Alice, sister and cohelress of William de Lancaster, lord of 
Kendal, a descendant of the earls of Anjou, with whom he 
got various estates in Westmoreland, Yurkshire, ami Lanca- 
shire. His son, Walter de Lindsay, was sr by his 
son, Sir Wilam, who married Ada, eldest surviving mster of 
the unfortunate King John Bahol, and ultimately eldest co- 
her of her nephew, Edward, pseado-king of Seotland. THe 
was killed in battle against Llewellyn, prince of Wales, 6th 
November 1283. His daughter and heiress, Christiana de 
Lindsay, was marned by her cousin Alexander III before 
1285, to Ingelram de Guignes, second son of Amold IIL, 
count of Guignes and Namur, and Sure de Couci (in 1811) 
in right of his mother Alice, the heiress of that ilustnous 
house. (See vol i p. 74 of this work, article ALEXANDER 
Ii) It was in bis wife's nght that he sat as a Scottish 
magnate in the great assemblies at Scone 5th February 
1288-4, and at Brigham 17th March 1299, and on varus 
other occasions both in England and Scotland To Edward 
I he devotedly adhered in the wars of the Scottish succes- 
sion Christiana's direct representative was tho late Duch- 
eme d’Angoulemo, the daughter of Lous XVI of France 
(dee Léves of the Lindsays, vol 1 pp. 81, 82, and App. No. 8.) 

William de Tandsay, third son of William of Ereildon and 
first of Crawford, obtained from his father the barony of 
Luffhess, near Aberlady, in Haddingtonshire. Dying in 
1236, he was succeeded by his eldest son, Sir David Lindsny 
of Brenwevil and the Byrea, in the samo county Ho was 
high justicary of Lothian from 1248 to 1249, and in the 
convention between Scotland and England in 1244, one of 
the four great barons wlio swore, on the soul of them lord the 
king, that the conditions then entered into should be kept 
inviolate by him and his postenty 

His son, Sir David, was one of the regents of Scotland 
during the intestine struggles of 1265 and high-chamberlam 
in 1256 He granted a charter of freedom to the abbey of 
Aberbrothwick from toll and custom in all the ports of hus 
territories. He poriuhed in the Holy Land, it 1s supposed in 
the last crusnde of St Lows in 1268, whieh had been joined 
by many of the Scottish nobles. His son, Sir Alexander de 
Lindsay, was Ingh-chamberlain for several years under Aloex- 
andor IIT , and ono of tho magnates Scoter who, in the cele- 
brated convention at Scone in February 1288-4, acknowledged 
Margaret of Norway, granddaughter of that monarch, as the 
heiress to the Scottish crown In 1289, his son, also Sir 
Alexander, having been knighted by Edward I himself, was 
one of the Soottish barons who, at the convention held at 
Brigham, after the death of Alexander IIL, agreed to tho 
marmage of Margarct of Norway to the youthful Edward 
prince of Wales. Hu name, with those of seven other Lind- 
enys, then all great feudal barons in Sootland, appears in the 
Ragman Roll as having sworn fealty to Edward I in 1296 
He was among the patnotic band who jomod the banner of 
Wallace, but on 9th July 1297, he submitted unconditionally 
to Edward Soon after, however, he ws again found fighting 
for Scotland's independence, and at the close of the protract- 
ed struggle in 1804-5, he was one of the seven adherents of 
Wallace specially excepted by the Enghsh king out of the 
general conditions of pardon offered to the rest of their coun- 
trymen In 1307, with Ldward Bruce and “the good” Sir 
Janes Douglas, he invaded Galloway, and sat as one of the 
great barons m the parliament of 16th March 1308-9, which 
acknowledged Robert the Brus as nghtful king of Scotland. 
ls son, desonbed by Wyntoun (Caron. lib. vin c. 40) as 
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“ Schir Davy the Lrndyasay, 
That was true and of stedfast fay,” 
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thronghout his life adhered to the cause of the Brus. Hie 
father, Sir Alexander, is said to have had two otber son, 
namely, Wiliam de Lindsay, rector of Ayr, and chamberlain 
of Bcotiand from 1817 to 1822, and Sir James Landsay, who 
was with Brus at Dumfries in 1906, when Comyn was sesas- 
sinated. With other Lindssys he had sworn fealty to King 
Edward I. in 1296, and was ancestor of the once great house 
of Lindsay of Dunrod. (Nisbet's Heraldry, vol. il. p. 47) 
Alexander de Lindsay, killed at Hulldonbill, 19th July 1888, 
is also supposed to have been a younger son of his. (Jiow- 
glas’ Peerage, Wood's edition, val. 1. p. 872 Note.) 

Sir David, the eldest son, was either taken prisoner at the 
baftle of Bannockburn, or some tame before, as with two of 
his brothers, Reginald, and Alexander, and Sir Andrew Mo- 
ray, he was exchanged five months afterwards. He was one 
of the Scots nobles who mgned the famous letter to the Hope 
in 1820, asserting the independence of Scotland, in which it 
was declured that ‘‘ never, so long as one hundred Scots are 
alive, will we be subyect to the yoke of England.” In 1823 
he was one of the Scottish guarantees for the observance of » 
treaty of peace with England, to last for thirteen years. He 
was captured at tho battle of Halidonhill in 1888 with bis 
brother, Sir Alexander, and his kinsman Sir John Lindsay of 
Wauchopdale, at onc time governor of Perth, all three knights 
bannerets. From Robert I he received several grants of 
land und an hereditary annual rent of one hundred marks, 
then a very large sum, from the great customs of Dundce. 
In 1825 he marned Mary, coheiress of tho Abernetines, and 
received with her Inrge estates in the abires of Roxburgh, 
Fife, and Angus. At one pened he was govornor of Berwick 
castle, and in 1846 ho was appointed keeper of the castle of 
Fdinburgh Wyntoun (Chron. b. ii. p. 266) says of him in 
this capacity 


“Intil his tame with the countne, 
Na not, na na strife made ho.” 


In 1849, and again in 1851, he was one of the commisaionera 
apported to treat about the ransom of King David II He 
dicd after November 1855 He had four sons, namely, Da- 
vid, killed at the battle of Durham, 17th October 1846, un- 
married, and only twenty-one, Sir James, who succeeded 
Sir Alexandcr, of whom immediately, and Sir William, 
whose appanage was the Byres in Haddingtonshire, (see next 
article) Sir Alexander, tho third son, was twice inarried 
first, to Catherine, daughter of Sir John do Starhng, and 
horrees of Glenesk and Edzell in Angus, besides lands in En- 
verness-shire, and by her had Sir David, of Glenesk, the first 
carl of Crawford, and Sir Alexander, and secondly? to Mar- 
jory Stuart, niece of Robert II , hy whom he bad, with one 
daughter, two sons, Sir William of Rosse, ancestor of the 
Lindaasys of Dow!n!], and Sir Walter, sheriff of Aberdeen- 
shire in 1417, and styled of Kinneff in 1422 

Sir James, tho eldest surviving son of Sir David, was one 
of tho great barons who ast in the parhament at kdinborgh, 
26th September 1357, and became bound for the fulfilment 
of the conditions of the release of David IT, at Berwick, on 
the 8d of the following month, and 1s supposed to have died 
the same year He marred his conmn, Egidia, danghter of 
Walter, high-steward of Scotland, and sister of King Robort 
IT , and by her had an only son, Sir James Lindsay, lord of 
Crawford, and a daughter, Isabella, wife of Sir John Max- 
well of Pollock. The lady Egidia afterwards married Sir 
Hugh Eglinton of Eghnton 

The son, Sur James Lindsay of Crawford, was present at 
the coronation of his uncle, King Robert II. at Scone, 26th 
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March 1871, and next day took the caths of homage and 
fealty tobim. In 1874, and again in 1381, he was a com- 
inlasioner to treat With England. Besides being high justi- 
ciary of Scotland, he was also sheriff of Lanarkshire. In 
1882, the fends which so long subsisted between the 

eGlammis family and the Lindesys origivated in the fallowing 
ciroumstance: Sir John Lyon, the ancestor of the house of 
Glammis, a young man of comely appearance and winning 
mannera, had been recommended by Sir James Lindsay to 
the king, who made him his private secretary, bestowed on 
him the castle and thanedom of Glammis, gave him one of his 
daughters in marriage, and finally created him high cham- 
berlain of Scotland. Sir James Lindsay seems to have taken 
high umbrage at this wgnal advancement, which seemed 
greater than hisown = “ Finding,” says Godseroft, “ his own 
credit with the king*to decrease, and Lyon's to increase, and 
taking Lyon to be the cause thereof, esteeming it great in- 
gratitude after so great benefit, lie took 1t uo Inghly and with 
such indignation that, finding him socidentally in his way a 
little from Forfar, he slew him very cruelly, and fearing the 
lang’s wrath, fled into a voluntary exile.” By this unhappy 
event he incurred the duplensure of the king, but the earls 
of Douglas and March pleading his causo at oonrt, afler u 
short absence, during which he went on pilgnmage to Tho- 
mas a Beokett’s shrine at Canterbury, (his safe-condnct is 
duted 16th January 1888,) he ws recalled and pardoned 
The Scotichronicon, in alluding to this affair, styles Sur James 
“lord of Crawford and Buchan ,” lic was also lord of Wig- 
ton, by charter, 19th Apnl 1872 (Lares of the Lendsays, 
vol 1 p. 78) 

In 1388, the “Sire de Lindsay,” as Sir James 18 called by 
Frowsart, with the other knilits of the family, called ‘‘ the 
children of Landaay,” [“‘ sx fréres, tous chovalicra,”] and the 
earls of Moray and Douglas, and some other barona, entered 
England at the head of 15,000 nen, and wasted the lands of 
the Percies and Mowbravs, and the whole country to the gates 
of Newcastle Soon after a French force, under John de Vi- 
enne, admiral of France, wan sent over to assiat the Scots 
against the English, bringing Inrge subsudies to be dustmbuted 
among the principal Scots noblea, towards the expenses of 
the war; of which Sir James Lindsay received 2,000 livres 
tournois, equal to £8,000 of our money, Sir David Lindsay of 
Glenesk, 500, equal to £2,000, and Sir William Lindsay of 
the Byres the like sum (Jtym. Fad. tom vi p 485, quoted 
by Lord Lindaay ) In 1888 Sir James accompanied the earl 
of Douglas in lus meursion into England, and witnoased the 
death of that hero at the battle of Otterburn, 19th August 
of that year In the ancient ballad deacnptive of that bat- 
tle, the Lindsays are thus mentioned, as forming part of 


Douglas’ array: 


‘He has chosen the Lindsays licht, 
With them the Gordons gay ” 


And in the account of the battle st 1s aad, 


‘The Lindsays flew like fire about 
Till a’ the fray was dune ” 


in the English ballad of Otterburn, Sir James 1s styled the 
lord of Buchan: 


‘The lord of Bowghan in armure bnght " 


After the battle Sur James was taken prisoner, under the 
following circumstances, as related by Frowmart. Followed 
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by his squire he had pursaed on horseback, lance in hand, 
Sir Matthew Redman, governor of Berwick, and joint 
commander of ove of the two divisions of Percy's force. Af- 
ter a chase of more than three English leagues, he came uy 
with him, and a combat ensued between them by the light of 
the moon Sir .James aimed at him with lus lance, but Sir 
Matthew avouled the blow, and the point of the lance being 
buried in the ground, Sir Matthew cut it in two with his 
aword Sir James then seized his battle axe, which hung 
from his neck, and assailed Sir Matthew, who defended him- 
self bravely After thus fighting for a long tune, Sir Mat- 
thew's sword was struck out of hin hand, and ho y:elded him- 
self prisoner, rescue or no reacne, but requested to be allowed 
to return to Newenstle, promuing by St. Michael’s day ta 
render Inmaclf at Dunbar, or Edinburgh, or at any port In 
Scotland which Sir Jamea might choose “1 am willing,” 
end the Intter, “let it be at Edinburgh on the day you 
name” They then ‘ook leave of each othor, and on their 
return to tho Soottish army, Sir James and luis squire lont 
thomsclves in a heath, the moon having gone down and the 
ight bemg dark. Coming at last to a path, they followed it, 
but 16 was the direct road to Newcastle, and on ther way they 
fell in with the bishep of Durham, who had boon too late for 
the battle, and at that very time was returning to Newcastle 
at the head of 600 men  Iuto the midst of this eompany 
Sir James rode, thinking they were his friends, and that they 
were clone tu Otterburn He thus became the bishop's pris- 
oncr At Newenatle, Sir Matthew Redinan, having gone next 
day to see the bishop, was informed by Richard Hebeden, or 
Hepburn, Sir James’ squire, of his master’s misadventure 
He accordingly waited on hin, when Sir James anid that 
there would be no need of lis going to Edimburgh to obtain 
lis ransom, as they might be exchanged for coach other 
They then dined togethor, Sir James being entertained bv 
Sir Matthew When tho news of Sir James’ capture reached 
King Richard, who was then at Cambridge, he tiespatched a 
mandate to tho earl of Northumberland, not to dismiss him, 
either for pledge or ransom, till farther orders. Ho subse- 
quently, however, obtained his liberty 

In 1895, his wife, Margarct Keith, daughter of Sir Wilham 
Keith, great manschal of Scotland, having had a quarrel 
with her nephew, Robert de Keith, was besieged by tim im 
her castle of Fyvie in Aberdcensinre She sont notuce to her 
husband, Sir James Lindsay, who was then at court, on 
which he hastened north with 400 mon, but was intercepted 
by Keith near the Kirk of Bourtio, in the Ganioch, when Sir 
James defeated him with the loss of 560 of his men = In 
1886, Sir Jnines and the earl of Moray, two of the leading 
men of the kingdom, were sent by Robert IIT to endeavour 
to effect an amicable arrangement between the clan Chattan 
and the clan hay, but having failed in tho attempt, they 
propoacd that the differences between them should be decided 
in opon combat before the king, which led to the celebrated 
judicial conflict, on the North Inch of Perth, in the manner 
so graphically desenbed in Sir Walter Scott's ‘ Furr Maid of 
Perth.’ In 1892 Sir James founded the convent of Irinity 
Friars at Dundee, for the ransom of Christian oaptives from 
Turkish slavery, which gradually assumed the character of an 
hospital for decayed burgenses of that town Sir James died 
in 1397, without male issue, leaving two daughters, Margaret 
and Euphemia, respectively married to Sir Thomas Colville 
and Sir John Herries of Terreayles. He was aucceaded in 
the cliefship of the Lindsays, and the barony of Crawford, 
and the other entailed estates of the family, by hin consin- 
german, Sir David Lindsay of Glonesk, first earl of Crawford 
(see Crawrorn, earl of, vol i p 707). Sir David's futher 
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Bir Alexander Lindsay of Glenesk, third son of Sir David 


Landsay of O:awford, was one of the commissioners appointed 
to treat of peace with the Engiish in 1567, one of the guar- 
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booth at Aberdeen, on 5th November 1457, when James IL. 
appeared in person before them, to claim the earldom of Mar, 


antees of u troce with them in 1869, and bi,b justiclary of | attended by the chancellor, constable, marechal, and other 


the north of Scotland. The barony of the Byres in Hadding- 
tonshire, which had been conferred on him by Sir James, his 
elder brother, was remgned by him in 1866, to ns younger 
brother, Sur William, of whom mention is made in the next 
article. With Bir Juhn Edmonstone, he had a anfe-conduct, 
Ath December 1381, to pass through England towards the 
Holy Land, and he died in 1882, in the wland of Candia, on 
his pilenmage to Jerusalem, leaving fuur sons and a daughter 

Linpaay, earl of, a title (dormant mnce 1808,) in the 
peernge of Scotland, conferred tn 1683, ou Jobn, tenth Lord 
Lindsay of the Byres, grandson of Sir William Lindsay of the 
Boreas, fourth son of Sir David Lindsay of Crawford Sir 
William obtained from King David II a charter of the lands 
of Byres, on the resignation, an olready stated, of his brother, 
Sir Alexander de Lindsay, to him and the heirs male of his 
body, 17th January 1865-6. Krom Sir Aloxander also he 
had the offices of hereditary bulie and seneachal of the regal- 
ity of the archbishopric of St. Andrews (which had been 
granted to him bv the archbishop of that seo, 9th April 1878). 
With his wife, Christiana, daughter of Sir William Mure of 
Abercorn, whom he marned about 1374, he acytured tho bar- 
ony of Abercorn and other extenmive estates. Like Ins bro- 
ther Sir Alexander, he nlso went on pilgrunnge to Jerusalem, 
nnd knighted tho aun of St Bridget of Sweden at the Holy 
Sepulchre, but the date of tlin expedition haa not been as 
certained (Lsves of the landenys, vol i p. 74) He was 
the father of another Sir William Lindsay of the Byrea, who 
is often confounded with hin = The Intter, hy his marnage 
with Chnatiana, daughter of Sir Willian Kath, hereditary 
marischal of Scotland, obtained the barony of Dunottar, with 
ite impregnable casth, in Kincardinceslnn, which, sometime 
betwoen 1982 and 1397, he exchanged, with lis father-in- 
law, for the extate and castle of Struthers in Fife, the Keiths 
pecoming bound that, in time of war, the infunt ber of the 
Landsays of the [wren should reside, with Ins attendanta, in 
Dunottar Soon after the battle of Otterburn, Sir Wilham 
{ indsay of the Byrea, the bishop of Aberdecn, Sir Arclnbald 
Douglas, and Sir John Sinclair, were sent to France, ns 
ounimissioners for Scotland, to protest against a proposed 
trnee for three years between the Enghah and French, but 
on their arnval they found the treaty concluded From King 
Robert HT he had a charter of the shenffship of Edinburgh 
and the constabulary of Haddington, in liferent. In 1898 he 
waa one of the guaranteca of a truce with England He died 
before 1424 = He had three legitimate aons, and one ilegiti- 
mate. The latter, Andrew, to whom he gave tlre lands of 
Garmilton, in Fast Lothian, was great-grandtather of Sir 
David Lindsay of the Mount, lord hon king at arma, of 
whom a memoir in larger tvpe us given on a subsequent page. 

Sir John Lindsay of the Byres, the eldcat son, was one of 
the hostages for King James I in 1424 (see vol i page 708). 
He was created in 1445, a lord of parliament, under the title 
of Lord Lindsay of the Brrea. In 1451 ho was a commia- 
sioner to treat of peace with Engiand, and obtained a safe- 
ennduct into that kingdom in July of that year He was 
one of the privy councillors of James II , and held the office 
of justielary of Scotland beyond the Forth from 1457 to 
1466 In the latter capacity he presided, in association witli 
Walter Landsay of Beaufort, ancestor of the Lindsays of Ed- 
zell and Baloarres, then acting as aheriff of Aberdesnsiure, 
during the minority of his nephew, David fifth earl of Craw- 


high officers of state, and a splendid train of courtiers and 


nobles. He died in 1479 He hed, with four daughters, « 


nine sons. David, the eldest son, Jolin the second, and Pa- 
trick, the fourth, were lords Lindsay of the 
Byres. Sir Walter Lindsay, the fifth son, preceptor of Tor- 
phichen, and lord of St. John, had funght in the wars in 
Italy and Spain, and against the Turka, in company with 
the knights of Rhodes. He was a lord of session, under the 
title of Jord St. John, and died in 1588 

David, the eldest son, second Lord Lindsay of the Byres, 
distinguished himself in the foreign wars, and in 1488, when 
the insurgent nobles appeared in arms against James III, 
he adhered faithfully to that unfortanate monarch At the 
head of the Fifeshire men he joined the forces of the king, 
and according to Jandsay of Pitscottie, (vol i. p. 216,) he 
presented ‘‘ane great grey courser,” of remarkable spirit and 
beauty, which he rode, to his majesty, assuring him that 
whether for flight or pursuit, it “ would waur (or beat) all 
the horse of Scotland at Jus pleasure, rf he would sit well ” 
At the battle of Sauchieburn which ensued, 9th June 1488, 
Lord Tindsay was one of the commanders of the third divi- 
sion of his anny 

On the meeting of parliament in October following the 
death of James Tl, suinmonecs were issued to the chief ad- 
herents of the late king, to appear at Edinburgh and anawer 
for ther trensonnble convocation in hus defence agninat his 
son, Janes TV Lord Lindany of the Byres was one of those 
thus summoned, and he made appearance accordingly An 
account ws given by Pitscottie of his tral on the occamon, 
“a tral,” says Lord Lindsay, “of winch no trace now re- 
mains in the public records, and which the learned Pinkerton 
conreqnently believos to refer to nn insurrection which broke 
out in the summer and autumn of 1489, headed by the earl 
of Lennox, Lord Forbes, and a few othor adherents of the late 
king, and which was soon put down” On 10th May 1489, 
his lordship and his associates were arraigned before the king 
and council arsembled m the Tolbooth Jord Lindsay's name 
being first specified in tho summons. He was called upon to 
“answer for the cruel coming aganes the king at Bannock- 
burn with his father, and in giving him counsel to have de- 
barred his son the king’s graco here present, and to that 
effect gave him ane sword and ane good horne, to fortsfy hin 
aganes his son” RBejng totally unacquainted with forms of 
law, and having no lawyer to spenk for him, the stout Lord 
Landany, who was a soldier, and did not understafffl the pro- 
coedinga, started up and suid hastily and rashly, ‘ Ye are all 
lurdanes, my lords! I say ye are false traitors to your 
prince, and that I will prove with my hands on any of ye 
whilk halds you best, frum the king’s grace down For ye, 
false lurdanes! hes caused the king to come aganes his father 
in plain battle, where that noble prince was cruelly mur- 
thered among your hands by your advice, though ye brought 
the prince in presence for your behonf, to make him the buck- 
ler of your enterprise [herefore, false lurdanes; an the 
king punish you not laatily for that murther, ye will mur- 
ther himself when ye see time, as ye did his father” Then, 
\ddreasing the king, he advised him to heware of them and 
give them no credence, for they who were false to bis father 
could never be true to himself +The chancellor endeavoured to 
excuse his “ rude speech and sharp accusation,” by saying tc 
the king that Lord David Lindsay was “ but ane man of the 
auld warid,” and could not “answer formally, nor yet speak 
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reverently 1 in bis grace'’s presence,” and he advised his lord- 
ship “to come in the king’s will,” that is, sabmit to the 
king’s mercy His brother, Patrick Lindsay, being present, 
stamped on Lord Lindsay's foot, to make him understand 
that he should not do 20; and he, having, as Pitscottee says, 
‘ane sair tae,” the pain was so great as to cause him to ex- 
elaim to hia brother, “Thou art ower pert, loon! to stramp 
upon my foot, wert thou out of the king's presance, I should 
take thee off the mouth” But Patrick, having obtamed 
permission to speak for his brother, objected to the king sit- 
ting in judgment In a mattor to which he was himsclf a 
party, on which the king was advisod to withdraw He then 
pointed out 2 defect in the citation which rendered it null, 
and all the persons suniinoned were accordingly released, and 
no farther stepa were ever taken against them This succens- 
fal defence pleased his brother so much that he exclaimed, 
“‘ By St. Mary, you shull have the Mams of Kirkfortbar for 
your day's labour” The king, on the other hand, was so 
meensed against Patek that he committed lnm to the caatie of 
Rothesay, where he kept lim a prisoner for a whole year 
Ford Lindaay died in 1492, and was succeeded by hus hro- 
ther, John, third Lord Lindsay of the Byres, commonly calied 
“ John out with the sword,” who died in 1497, withvut male 
iene 

Patrick, above mentioned, became fourth Lord Tandsay ot 
the Byres. He accompanied James IV in his fatal expedi- 
tion to England in Septembor 1518 Trevivua to the battle 
of Flodden, a council was called to discuss the propriety of 
hasarding the king’s person, in the fight that was about to 
ensue, of which hoe was appointed president, as being “ the 
most learned of their ntunber, und of the greatest age, and of 
the greatest experience amongat them all” (Fséscotie, p. 
179) Tis opmon beng asked in the first place, he advised 
that hin mnjeaty should be removed to n secure distance from 
the field, with some of lus nobles. To this concluston the 
rest of the council agreed, when James, wlio was prosent in 
disguise, broke out into a furious exclamation that he wonld 
fight agamat Fngland with his own arm, and awore that he 
wonld hang Lord Lindsay over lis own gato, when he re- 
turned to Sontland. His lordship escaped the carnage of 
that disastrous day, and was one of the four lords appointed 
by parliament, Ist December 1518, continually to romain 
with the queen-mother, to give her counsel and assistance 
He died n 1526 = He had, with n daughter, three sona = Sir 
John, master of Lindsay, styled Sir Jolin Lindsay of Pitcru- 
vy who died before his futher in 1525, David of Kirkforthar, 
alain at Flodden, and Wilham Lindsay, ancestor of the Lind- 
says of Pyetatone and Wormestone, the former represented 
in the collateral and tho latter in the diroct male line by the 
Lindsay Bethunes of Kilconquhar John, master of [andaay, 
had married Ehzaheth, eldest d ingliter of Sir Robert J undin 
of Bulgony in Fife, high-treasurer of Sootland, and by her 
had, with a daughter, John, fifth Lord Lindsay of the Byres, 
Patrick, killed under the king’s standard in 1526, and Da- 
vid Lindsay of Kirkforthar 

Jol, fifth lord, was shenff of Fife in 1526 the vear of lus 
accession to the title. Havihg supported the earl of Lennox 
in his ineffectual attempt to rescue the young king from the 
hands of the Douglases, Angus, among other lands, took for 
himself “the ample principality of Lord Lindsay” Pitacot- 
tue (vol. fi. p. 880) says, “At this time tho Dungiases pat 
anir at the Lord Lindsay, and thocht to havo forfault lim, 
but he gave largelv of his lands and guir to cacape that en:y 
for the present time, thinking that that court wald nocht 
continue lang.” He was appointed an extraordinary lord of 
session, June 27, 1532, and in 1540 he was present at the 











condemnation of Sir John Borthwick, for horesy. He waa 
also on the assise of Sir James Hamilton of Finnart, for 
treason. In 1542 he witnessed the death of James V nt 
Falkland, and was one of the four neblemen to whom the 
charge of the infant Queen Mary was committed. In 1544 
he was a principal commander at Ancram Muir, when Sir 
Ralph Evers and Sir Bnan Layton were defeated by the earl 
of Angus. 

On 18th June 1559, when the French troops and those ot 
the Congregation confronted each other on Cupar muir, Lord 
Lindsay was employed by the queen-regent, Mary of Guise, 
to mediate between them, which he did with sv much skill, 
addresang hineelf to all the partios in thelr turn, that hos- 
tulities were averted, and a truce agreed to, which, however, 
was soon bruken by the quoon He was prosent in the con- 
vention of Ist August 1560, when the reformed rehgion was 
sanctioned and popwh supremacy abolished in Sootland 
Rising up in lus plsoo, and alluding to lin extreme age, he 
declared that sinco God had spared him to see that day, and 
the acournplshinent of so worthy a work, ho was ready, with 
Simeon to say, “ Nuno dinnttiu.” He was appointed one of 
the twenty four Jonis froin among whoin the crown was to 
choose eight and tho nobilitv six for the government of tho 
country With the other lords of council, he signed, on 17th 
January 1561, an approbation uf tho Book of Dwripline He 
died in 1568 

Hin cidest son, Patnck, sixth Lord Landsay of the Byres, 
w noted in lustory for hw harah conduct to Quoon Mary 
when conined in Lochloyen castle. Ho was, when master of 
Tindsay, one of tho first of the nobility who joined the Re- 
formers, and he became an cnthumast in thor canse. Jt hus 
been remarked that the Lindsnys of the Byres were always 
distinguished ‘fur the fervour of their zeal about the refur- 
mation of religion, for the warmth of their attachment to 
every image of liberty, and for the steadiness of their adhe- 
rence to all thoue measures which they supposed would pro- 
mote them” Lord Lindsay, who quotes this remark (froin 
Wallace on Ancient I'eernyea, p. 822), adds, “1 lis adliv- 
rence and attachment ran to the length of fanaticism, ren- 
dering cach snccemive head of the fwmily the zealut of lis 
tinn --whether under Mary, Charles I, or Jumes II" (Laces 
Of the Tandsays, vol 1 p 267) He nsaxted his frend, the 
colebrated Kirkaldy of Grange, nm harasning tho Fronch forcca 
im Fife, mght and day, and on one occasion had jus home 
killed under lim =e and Kirkuldy bemeged and took an old 
ruin called Glennis House, which a French officer, of the 
name of La Bastie, had fortified The latter defended him- 
sclf for a long time with a halbert, till Lindsay, m a hand to 
hand combit with lim, slew lim Hw zeal against popery 

wns so grent that on the first Sunday aftor Mary’s arnval 
from France m 1661, when be heard that mass was about to 
be celebrated in her private chapel at Holyrood, “he buckled 
on lus barness, assembled his followers, and rusling into the 
court of the palace, shouted aloud that the idolatrous priests 
should die tho death,” and they wer only saved by tho im- 
terference of the quemns balf brother, Lord Janes Stuart, 
afterwards the regent Moray 

Seon after, on a petition being presented to the quocn, 
from the leaders of the Congregation, praying that the earl 
of Bothwell and some other young noblemen, who bad cre- 
ated a riot m the town, should be punmubed, “the flutterers 
of the court,” snys Knox, “at the first atonned, and asked, 
‘Who durat svow it?’ To whom the master of Lindsay 
answered, ‘A thousand gentleinen within Edinburgh !'—they 
saul no more, The queen repnmanded the notera, and ban- 
whed Bothwell from court fur ten days.’ (Anors [Historia 
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vol. fi. p. 817 When Mary resided at St. Andrews, the mas- 
ter of Lindesy, rude and blunt as he was, was a sharer of her 
sporta in the privy gardens there, where, as Randolph wrote 
to Burleigh, it “would have well contente’.your honour, to 
have seen the queen and the master of Lindsay shoot at the 
butte against the earl of Mar and one of the ladies.” He 
was one of the leaders of the royal army that on 20th Octo- 
ber, 1588, defeated the earl of Huntly at Corrichie in Aber- 
deenshire. In the ancient ballad of the ‘ Battle of Corrichie’ 
he is thus mentioned - 


‘* Moray gart raise the haray Mersemen, 
An’ Angus and mony ane mair, 
Erle Morton and the Byres Lord Iandany, 
An’ campit on the Hill o’ Fare.” 


He succeeded his father in 1563 He had a charter of the 
Dominical lands of the monastery of Haddington, with the 
tithes of Muirtown, Drem, and Drymhills, 9th December 
1580, qnd obtained a confirmation of hia hereditary office of 
justiciary of St. Andrews, to be held thenveforth of the 
crown On the evening of the murder of Rizzio, 9th March 
1515-6, he and Morton, with 150 men, occupred the palace- 
conrt of Holyrood and Darnley’s apartinents on the ground- 
floor, while Rathven and Darnley with their followors were 
in the queen's apartments committing the deed On thie re- 
treat of the conspirators to England, the earl of Crawford 
obtained a gift of the forfuture of Lord Lindsay, but they 
were pardoned at the request of Huntly and Argyle, and ro- 
turned to Scotland towards tha beginning of 1667 He does 
not appear to have had anv concern in the murder of Darn- 
ley, on the Sth February of that year After the marnage 
of the queen with Bothwell he subscribed the bond of asnoci- 
- ation for ler reacue from that profligate nobloman, the pre- 
rervation and safe-keepng of the infant prince, and the pan- 
ishmont of the king's murderers. He wan at Carberry Hull, 
with the other oonfederated lorda, on the 15th June, and 
when Bothwell challenged Morton, who accopted the chal- 
lenge, to single combat, ‘ Lord Lindsay,” says Godsoroft, (p. 
297) “stepping forth, besought Morton and the reet, for all 
the service that ever hus predenesnors or himself had done or 
ewld do unto their country, that they would do him that 
honour as to suffer him to undertake that combat, which, he 
said, did also duly belong to him in regard of his nearness of 
blond to the defunct king” His request was granted, and 
Morton presented him with a famous two-handed sword, 
which had belonged to Ins ancestor Bell-the-Cat, earl of An- 
gna, in the reign of Tames IIT, and which, in spite of ats 
cumbrous mze, Jandsay wore ever afterwarda. He “then 
proceeded to arm himself, and kneeling down before the 
ranks, audibly implored God to strengthen his arm to punish 
the guilty and protect the innocent. Bothwell too seemed 
eager to fight, but at this critical juncture Mary interfered, 
and resolutely forbade the enconnter” After the surrender 
of Mary, ‘she called for Lindaay, one of the fiercest of the 
confederated barons, and bade him give her his hand. He 
ubeyed. ‘By the hand,’ she said, ‘which is now in yours, 
Fit have your head for this!’ (Tiytler’s Ist. of Scotland, 
vol vii p. 187) The following day, the unfortunate queen 
was sent to the castle of Lochleven, and confined there under 
the charge of Lindsay and Ruthven By the confedcrated 
lorda he waa sent to Lochleven to prevail upon the queen to 
resign the crown, bearing with hin the necessary papers for 
her signature. Mr Tytler obeervea ‘From Lindsay Mary 
had everything to dread; her passionate menace to him on 
the day she was taken prisoner at Carberry had not been for- 


gotten, and he was now selected as a man whem she would 
hardly dare to resist.” “When Lindsay was admitted, bie 


tears, and a trembling hand, she took the pen and signed the 
papers without even reading their contents. It was neces- 
sary, however, that they should pass the privy seal, and here 
a new outrage was committed. The keeper, Thomas Sin- 
clair, remonstrated, and declared that, the queen being in 
ward, her resignation was ineffectual; Lindsay attacked his 
house, tore the seal from his hands, and compelled him by 
threats and violence to affix it to the resignation.” (Tyéler's 
Hist, of Scotiand, vol vii p. 165.) lord Lindsay's alleged 
personal ill usage of the queen on this cecasion, as related by 
Sir Walter Scott, has no foundation in fact. 

At the battle of Langmde, a charge by Iindsay, at the ori- 
tionl moment, decided the fate of the day He uttended, 
with Moray, Lethington, and others, at the tral of Queen 
Mary, before the commissioners of Elizabeth. Lord Herries 
havmeg, about the end of 1568, accused the regent’s party of 
Darnley's murder, Lord Iandsay wrote him a letter stating 
that he had “therein hed in his throat,” which he would 
‘maintain, God willing, against him, as became him, of hon- 
our and duty” Lord Hernea, in reply, denied that he had 
meant to include Lord Lindsay, in particular, in the accusa- 
tion, “but Jet any,” he added, “ of the principals that were 
there, subsorive the like wnting ye have sent to me, and I 
shall point him forth, and fight with any of the traitors 
therem ” Hus lordship acted a prominent part in the hostah- 
tres carried on between the rival factions, tho king's men and 
the queen's men, and on 16th June 1571, he and Morton 
slew the commendator of Kilwinning and 60 others, and took 
lord Home and 80 gentlemen of the queen's party prisoners 
Soon after 60 of Lord Lindsay's cows were driven away from 
his catate of the Byrea, but on the following day he defeated 
Spens of Wormestone, Lord Seton, and others in the High 
Street of Edinburgh, Seton being taken and carned away by 
Lord Lindsay His lordslup was at this time governor of 
Leith, damng the absence of the regent at the parliament at 
Stirling. When his old friend, Kirkaldy of Grange, held the 
castle of Edinburgh for the queen, Lord Lindsay was ap- 
pointed in hus stead provost of kdinburgh, and closely invest- 
ed the castle with battenes of cannon and artillery He 
visited John Knox on his deathbed, and when Kirkaldy at 
last surrendered, he used his utmost efforts with the regent 
to save him, but in vain 

He afterwards became estranged from Morton, and in 
March 1577-8, he was ono of the leaders of tho party which 
effected his fall. On the 1st Apmil the castle of Edinburgh 
was surrendered by Morton's lieutenant to Lindsay and Rath- 
ven, and [indsay was appointed one of the council of twelve 
in whom the administration was vested. On Morton regain- 
ing power, he wssued summonses in the king’s name, com- 
manding the attendance of the maloontent nobles at a con- 
vention to be held at Stirling Refusing attendanoe, they 
rent Lindsay and the carl of Montrore to protest against the 
convention, as in no sense a free parliament. On Lindsay 
doing so, Morton, interrupting him, commanded him and Ins 
companion to take their places, to which Lindsay answered 
that he would stand there till the king ordered him to he 
seat. James then repented the command, and the old lord 
ant down. On the Estates proceeding to choose the Lords of 
the artiolen, as the committee of parliament was called, Lind- 
say again protested against the proceedings, calling all to 
witness that every act of such a parliament was null, and the 
choosing of the lords an empty farce. ‘' Think ye, Sir,” said 
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Morten, in a rage, “ that this is « court of churis or brawl- 
ers? Take your own place, and thank God that the king's 
youth keeps you safe from his resentment!” “I have served 
ctirar piclamrante pap treet ‘ag faithfully as the 
among ye, and I think to serve his grace no leas 
rig Aso i rl On this Morton whispered something 

the king’s ear, whereupon James amd, ‘Lest any man 
a ae not to be a free parliament, I declare it 
free, and those who love me will think as I think.” The 
digsentient lords immediately gathered their followera, and 
marohed to Falkirk, 7,000 strong. They were there met by 
Morton, at the head of 5,000 men, but a compromise beng 
effected, Lindsay, Montrose, Argyle and their frends were 
re-elected into the privy council On the downfall of Mor- 
ton, he abandoned his seat at the council, and retired to his 
own house “‘much discontented” In 1582 he was one of 
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erty, he with the rest fled into England. In 1584 bh. was 
committed to Tantallan castle, as a suspected partaker in the 
oonspiracy of Gowne, Angus, Marr, und others, for a second 
selsure of the king's person, and surprise of the castle of Stir 
ling. After his release from prison, being an old man, he retired 
almost wholly from pubbo affuira, and died on 11th December 
1689 His character us thus summed up by Lord Jandsny 
‘‘ Fiercest and most bigoted of the lords of the Congregation, 
and doomed to an unenviable immortahty m the pages of Sir 
Walter Soott, he was yet an honester man than moat of his 
conteinporaries, and his zeal for tho ostablishment of protes- 
tantism seems to have been sincere, however alloyed by 
meaner motives. Personally, he was an excollent soldier, 
accomplished in all warlike exercises, though cxtremoly 
short-sighted,—quick and hasty in temper, in manners bluff 
and rude, in intellect uncrafty, straight-forward, and unsus- 
‘the hero,’ in short, ‘of the partv,’ and ‘a man they 
could not weill want’ (Crawford's Hist of the [andeays, 
BIS ) ‘to execute their boldest enterprses,'—a bitter enemy, 
{ may add, while his rival’s star prevailod, but the firnt to 
forgive and take his part when his own had gamed the ascen- 
dant.’ (Javes of the Lendeaye, vol i p. 276.) He married 
the regent Moray s half-sster, the beautiful Luphenna Don- 
gias, the eldest of ihe seven daughters of Sir Robert Dougins 
of Lochleven, commonly called the seven fair porches of Loch- 
leven, and with two danghtera, he had a non, Jamea, seventh 
Lord Lindsay of the Byres. His brother, Norman Lindsay 
was ancestor of the Lindsays of Kilquhisa. He had aix sis- 
tera, marred respectively to Norman Leahe, master of Rothes, 
the assassin of Cardinal Bethune, Thomas Myreton of Cam- 
bo, David Rethune of Melgum, a natural son of the cardinal, 
Sir George Douglas, the deliverer of Queen Mary from Loch- 
leven, Thomas Fothenngham of Powne, and David Kinnear 
of Kinnear 
James, seventh Lord Jandaay of the Byres, also distin- 
guished himself in the Protestant cause. He jomed in a 
bani against Huntly and the papista, in March 1592, and in 
October of the same year, during the king's progress in the 
north, it was chiefly throngh “the good Lord Lindsay's” in- 
stance that he destroyed Huntly's castle of Strathbogie and 
others. On 6th January 1593, a meeting of barons and 
ministers took place in Mr Robert Bruce's gallery at Edin- 
burgh, when i was agreed that an expostulation should be 
made to the kmg on account of his encourngement of the pa- 
pista. Some of those present, however, exprasned themselves, 
in the afternoon of the same day, anxious that the coinmis- 
sioners to gn down to the palace to the king should 


appointed 
not go, as he was highly offended with the meeting, and his 
i. 
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presence would only irritate him more; but Lord Lindsay 
pat an end to the debate by saying boldly, “1 will goe doun 
with the barons, go who will. We will not desist from our 
conclusion made before noone.” So accordingly they went. 
(Calderwood, vol. v p. 216.) 

During the famons tumult of December 17, 1596, he acted 
a conspionous part. He and three other barons, with the 
two ministers, Brnoe and Watson, were sent by the noblemen 
and barons convened in the Little church, to the king, then 
sitting in the upper Tulbooth, with some of his privy council, 
for redress of the wrongn done to the kirk, and to avert the 
dangers threatened to relimon. ‘What dangers?” sad 
Jamoa, after listening to a speech from Brnoe, “I see none; 
and who dares convene, contrary to my proclamation?” 
“Dares!” rotorted Lord Landaay, “ we dare more than that, 
and shnil not suffer the trnth to be overthrown” Alarmed 
at the language and gestures of Lindany with the rush of 
people into the apn-tment, the king retreated from the room 
nnd the protestant lords and ministers returned to the Little 
kirk, where great confumon prevailed, and Landsay, to pre- 
vent them separating, ened aloud, “There is no course but 
one, let us stay together that aro here, and promue to take 
one part, and advertise our friends and the favourers of reli- 
gion to come unto ua, and let the day be either theirs or 
ours.” This speech increased the uproar, and vivlence would 
undoubtedly have ensued, lad not the provost, Sir Alexander 
Hume, brought the armed crafts of the city, and put down 
the riot. (/bid. p. 618) In tho hurkvard at the back of the 
church, some hot words pnased between the earl of Mar, who 
had been sent by the king to remonstrate with the ministers, 
and Lord Lindsay, and thoy could not be pacified for a long 
time. For his share in this tumult, the Isttor “was com- 
pelled to pay ane great sum of money” Ilo died 5th No~ 
vember 1601 With three daughters he had two sons, Jobn, 
eighth lord, who died 5th November 1609, without male 
issue, and Robert, ninth Lord Lindsay of the Byrea, who died 
at Bath, 9th July 1616. With one danghter the latter had 
aso, Joln, tenth Lord Lindsay of the Byres, born in 1596, 
and created enrl of Lindsay and Lord Parbroath, to him and 
his heirs male, bearing the namic nnd arma of the Lords Land- 
nav, by patent, dated at Theohnid’s, 8th May 1688. In 1644 
he assumed the title of earl of Crawford, and was thenceforth 
known under the name of Crawford-Lindaay (For a memuir 
of him and notices of the remaming earla of [ mdaay, soe vol, 
i pp. 715—717, art. CRawrorn, enrl of ) 


LINDSAY, Sir Davin, of the Mount, a cele- 
brated poct, moralist, and reformer, descended 
from the noble family of Lindsay of the By res, in 
Fladdingtonshire, was born in 1490 His birth- 
place ia supposed to have been his father’s seat, 
called the Mount, near Cupar-Fifo Tio was edu- 
cated at the university of St Androws, which he 
entered in 1605, and quitted in 1509 In 1612 he 
became an attendant on the infant prince, after- 
wards James V , and his duty seema to have been 
to take the personal charge of him in his hours of 
recreation He held this post till 1524, when he 
was dismissed on a pension, through: the intrigues 
of the four guardians, to whose care the young 
king waa committed - that year In 1528 he 
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produced his ‘ Dreame,’ written during his banish- 
ment from court. In this poem he exposes, with 
great truth and boldness, the disorders in Church 
and State, which had arisen from the licentious 
lives of the Romish clergy, and the usurpations of 
the nobles. In the following year he presented 
his ‘Complaynt’ to the king, in which he reminds 
his majesty of his faithful services in the days of 
his early youth In 1580 James appointed Lim 
lyon king-at-arms, and conferred on him the hon- 
our of knighthood In the ‘Complaynt of the 
King’s Papivgo,’ Sir David's next production, he 
makes the royal parrot satirise the vices of the 
Popish clergy, in a style of such pungent humour 
as must have been most galling to the parties 
against whom his invective is directed He was, 
however, protected by the king against their re- 
sentment 

In 1581 Sir David was sent, with two other 
ambassadors, to Antwerp, to renew an ancient 
treaty of commerce with the Netherlands, and on 
his return he married a lady of the Douglas fam- 
ily. In 1535 he produced before the king, at the 
Castlehill of Cupar, o drama, entitled ‘A Satyre 
of the Three Estatis’ In the same year, he and 
Sir John Campbell of Loudon were sent as am- 
bassadors into Germany, to treat of a marriago 
with some princess of that country, but James 
afterwards preferred a connexion with France 
In 1586 he wrote his answer to the ‘ Kingis Flyt- 
ing,’ and his ‘Complaynt of Basche, the King’s 
Hound ;’ and In 1538, ‘The Supplication against 
Sydo Taillis,’ part of women’s dress On the 
death of Magdalene of France, two months after 
her marriage with James V , Lindsay composed 
his ‘ Doplorationn of the Death of Queen Magda- 
lene.’ In 1588, on tho arrival in Scotland of 
Mary of Guise, James’ second consort, Sir David 
superintended a variety of public pageants and 
spectacles for the welcoming her majesty at St 
Andrews In 1541 he produced ‘ Kitty's Confes- 
sion,’ written in ridicule of auricular confeasion 

In 1542 King James died, and during the suc- 
ceeding regency, the Romish clergy obtained an 
act to have Lindsay's satirical poems, against 
them and their corruptions, publicly burnt. In 
1544, and the two succeeding years, he repre- 


parilament. In 1546 was printed at Loudon, 
Lindsay's ‘Tragical Death of David Beatoun, 
Bishoppe of 8. Andrewes, in Scotland; where- 
unto is foined the Martyredom of Malster George 
Wyscharte, for whose sake the aforesaid Bishoppe 
was not long after slayne.’ His pithy stanza 
about the foulness of the deed, combined with its 
dcsirableness, has been often quoted, and will be 
found at page 294, vol i of this work, article 
BrTnunk 

In 1548 Sir David Lindsay was sent on a mis- 
sion to Denmark to solicit the ald of some ships, 
to protect the coasts of Scotland against the Eng- 
lish, a request that was not granted, and to nego- 
tiate a free trade in grain for the Scottish mer- 
chants, which was readily conceded In 1550 he 
published the most pleasing of his compositions, 
‘The History and Testament of Squire Meldrum,’ 
and in 1558 appeared his last and greatest work, 
‘The Monarchie’ The date of his death is un- 
known; but Dr Irving places it in 1567 His 
portrait is subjoined, taken from a plate forming 
the frontispiece to the 1st vol. of Scottish Poems 
collected by Pinkerton, in 8 vola. London, 1792 
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ot his writiugs are in the Scottish Inuguage, and 
his satirical powers and broad humour long ren- 
dered him an especial favourite with the common 
people of Scotland, with whom many of his moral 
sayings passed into proverbs. The most accurate 
edition of his works is that published by Mr 
George Chalmers in 1806 

LINDSAY, Ronsent, of Pitscottie, the compiler 
of the curious work, entitled ‘The Chronicles of 
Scotland,’ was born about the beginning of the 
16th century Beyond the fact that he was n 
cadet of the noble family of Lindsay, nothing elso 
nas been recorded of his personal history His 
‘Chronicles’ Include the period between 1484 and 
1565, and are remarkable for the prosing simplicity 
of the style, and the credulity of the author, whose 
testimony is only to be relied upon when corro- 
borated by other authorities A correct edition of 
the ‘Chronicles of Scotland’ was published in 
1814, by Mr John Graham Dalyell, in 2 vols 8vo 


I intrracow, earl of, a title, (attainted in 1716,) in the 
Scottish peerage, conferred in 1600, on Alexander 7th Lord 
Livingstone, desoended from Sir William Livingstone, who, 
in 1846, obtained from King David I1 a grant of the barony 
of Callendar in Stirlingshire. (Seo Lrvincstong, surname 
of) When master of Iavingstone, he was nmong those who 
were taken prisoners in Dumbarton castle, on that fortress 
being surprised by Captain Thomas Crawford, in May 1571 
Among other chartera he had one of tho office of hereditary 
sonatable and keeper of the castle of Blackness, with certain 
lands thereto annexed, Feb. 28, 1598. The charge of the 
princess Ehsnbeth, daughter of James VI, and afterwards 
electrees pniatine, with other children of the king, was com- 
mitted to him and his wife, Lady Eleanor Hay, only daughter 
of 7th earl of Errol, and in a charter of novo damus, dated March 
18, 1600, granted hy Tames VL in his favour, of the barony of 
Callendar, in which the town of Falkirk wns erected into a free 
burgh of barony, honourable mention is made of the great care 
and fidelity with which they attended to the education of the 
king's children, and of the expense incurred in maintaining 
them and their servants. This charter also contained a grant 
of regahty, but which it was provided shonld evacuate on 
payment of £10,000, said to be due by the crown to Lord 
Livingstone. He was created earl of Linlithgow, Lord Liv- 
ingstone and Callendar, Deo. 25, 1600 According to Sir 
James Balfour, this took place at the baptinn of Pnnce 
Charles, afterwards Charles I. When the princess Elizabeth 
was restored to her father at Windsor in 1608, the earl and 
his countess had discharged their trust 20 much to the satis- 
faction of James that they obtained an act of approval from 
the king and council In 1604 he waa one of the commis- 
sioners appointed by parlament to treat of a union with 
England, a favourite project of Kimg James. He died in 
1622, He had, with two daughters, three sons, vis., John, 
master of Livingstone, who predeceased his father, unmarried, 
in 1614; Alexander, 2d earl of Linlithgow, and James, Ist 
earl of Callendar (See OaLLenpanr, earl of, vol. i ot this 


work, page 534.) 


Alexander, 2d earl of Iinlithgow, was in his father's lifetime 
appointed an extraordinary lord of session, January 18, 1610, 
but was removed from the bench In 1636. In the following 
year he was appointed by charter hereditary constable and 
keeper of the palace of Linlithgow In 1694 he granted the 
barony of Oallendar to hus brother, Sir James Livingstone, 
who was created by Charles I. snoceasively Lord Almond and 
Falkirk, and earl ot Callendar The 2d earl of Linlithgow 
married, first, Lady Elizabeth Gordon, 2d daughter of George 
Int marquis of Huntly, and had one son, George, 8d earl of 
Linkthgow; and 2dly, Lady Mary Douglas, eldest daughter 
of the 10th earl of Angus, by whom he had, with two daugh- 
ters, another son, Alexander, 2d earl of Callendar 

George, 8d earl of Linlithgow, born in July 1616, suffered 
much on account of his loyalty to the king during the civil 
wars. After the battle of Kilsyth, Aug. 15, 1645, he was 
one of the first to wait upon the victorious Montrose, during 
his stay at Rothwe'] At the Restoration he was appointed 
colonel of the roynl regiment of horse guards, and sworn a 
pnvy councillor In 1681 he resigned his command in the 
army, and was constituted justice-general of Scotland, of 
which office he was depnved at the Revolution He was im 
pliented in Sir Jumes Montgomery's plot for the restoration 
of the abdicated fanily, and died Feb 1, 1690, aged 74. He 
had marmed Lady Elizabeth Maule, 2d daughter of 1st earl 
of Panmure, the widowed countess of Kinghorn, and had by 
her, with one danghter, two sona, George, 4th earl of Lin- 
lithgow, and Alexander, 8d enrl of Callendar 

George, 4th earl of Linlithgow, was aworn a privy council- 
lor in 1692 He was also one of the commissioners of tle 
treasury He died Aug 7, 1695, without issue, when the 
title devolved on his nephew, James, 4th earl of Callendar 
and 6th enrl of Linhthgow, who, engaging in the rebellion of 
1715, was attainted of high treason By his countess, Lady 
Margaret Hay, second danghter of 12th earl of Errol, he had 
a son, James, Jord Tivingatone, who died April 80, 17168, 
and a daughter, Lady Anne J ivingstone, countess of Kilinnr- 
nock, Her eldest son, Jamea, Lord Boyd, snoceeded, in ber 
right, to the earldom of Errol 


LISTON, Ronert, F RS , an cminent surgeon, 
the son of Rev Henry Liston, minister of Eccles- 
machan, Linlithgowshire, was born October 28, 
1794 He becamo a graduate of the royal collego 
of surgeons of Edinburgh and London, and In 
1815 was appointed ordinary house surgeon of tho 
Royal Infirmary of Edinburgh In 1817 he estab- 
lished himself in Edinburgh as a surgeon, and 
from 1822 to 1884 dclivered lectures, first on ana- 
tomy, and afterwards on surgery, in that clty 
He soon rose into eminence, both as a lecturer and 
an operator, but failed in being appointed profes- 
sor of surgery in the university of Edinburgh. 
In 1888 he published his ‘ Principles of Surgery,’ 
a work which underwent freqnent revision and 
passed through several editions His lectures on 
various subjects were published in the Lancet. 

In 1884 he was appointed surgeon to the North 
London [fospital Notwithstanding his superi- 
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ority as an operator, he was not anxious to rocom-| ‘strong Cyprus wine,” and the last of them who 


mend the use of the knife. On the contrary, he 
was remarkably cautions in this respect. Fearless 
in operation, he was always desirous of avolding 
the nocessity of it, if any other remedy could be 
found In London his practice soon became ex- 
tensive, and he was subsequently appointed pro- 
fessor of clinical surgery In Univeralty College. 

In 1840, he published his ‘ Erements ‘of Surge- 
ry,” in 1 vol 8vo, and in 1846 he was chosen one 
of the examiners of the Royal College of Surgeons. 
His name was now known im every medical school 
of Europe and Amcrica, and his reputation as an 
operator was tnrivailed But In tho zenith of his 
manhood, and the vigonr of his practice, he was 
cut off by death, December 7, 1847, aged 53 
About a yenr before his death, he began to be 
troubled with an affection of the throat But the 
true nature of his disense baffled the skill of his 
medical advisers, and it was not until a post 
mortem examination that it was ascertained he 
had laboured under ancurism of the aorta. 

LITIGOW, Wiiiiam, a celebrated pedestrian 
traveller, was born in the parish of Lanark, of 
poor parents, in 1583 Having an irresistible de- 
sire to sce foreign countrics, and possessing a rest- 
less and adventurous disposition, about 1607 he 
first set ont on an expedition through Germany, 
Bohemia, Helvetia, and the Low Countrics, and, 
arriving at Paris, remained there for ten months 
In March 1609 he proceeded from the French 
capital to Rome, whence he went to Naples, An- 
cona, and Venice, aud, after visiting the various 
islands In the Mediterranean, wandered through 
Greeco and Asia, meeting on his way with vari- 
ous strange adventures, and being exposed to 
many perils and hardships All his journeys were 
porfarmed on foot, and it would seem that he was 
often obliged to trust to chance for means to de- 
fray his expenses on the road He was, however, 
generally Incky enough to obtain a supply of 
money at the very time he most required it On 
one cecasion he met with two Venetian gentlomen 
who entertained him hoepitably for ten days, and 
at parting made him a present of fifty zechins in 
gold) At another time he happened to journey 
from Jerusalem to Grand Cairo with three Dutch- 
men, who all drank themselves to death with 





died bequeathed their collected property to our 
fortunate traveller Upon a third occasion, while 
passing throngh Calabria, he found the bodies of 
two young noblemen in a field who had killed 
each other In a duel, when he made himself mas- 
ter of their purses and all the valuables on their 
persons He afterwards visited Africa, traversing 
Barbary, Morocco, Algiers, Tanis, and Tripoli; 
then crossing over to Italy, he proceeded through 
Hungary, Germany, and Poland, and embarked 
at Dantzic for London In 1619 he travelled 
throngh Portugal and Spain, and finally arrived 
at Malaga, where he was arrested as a spy, and, 
after being put to the torture, was handed over 
to the Inquisition, by which ho was treated with 
20 much renewed cruelty, as to be deprived of the 
use of his limbs, and his body was reduced to “a 
martyred anatomy.” On regaining his lberty, 
he returned to London, in 1021, and soon after 
was carried to the king’s palace at Theobald’s on 
a feather-bed, and exhibited to King James anid 
all his court in that condition His majesty or- 
dered him to be tnken care of, and was twice at 
the expense of sending him to Bath A portrait 
of Lithgow 10 bis Turkish habit is subjoined 
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By the king's command Lithgow applied to 
Goudomar, the ambassador from Spain to the 
Hoglish court, for the restitution of the property 
of which he had been deprived at Malaga, and 
for some compensation for his unmerited suffer- 
Ings. The Spanish minister promised him full 
reparation, but never kept his word. Lithgow, in 
consequence, upbraided him in the presence- 
chamber, before several courtiers, with breach of 
promise, and even went so fir as to commit an 
aseault upon him “ with his fist,” for which he 
was sent to the Marshalsca, where ho continucd a 
prisoner for nine months In 1627 ho returned 
to Scotland, where he died about 1640 

His Travels were first published in 1614 At 
the conclusion of the 8th edition, he says that ‘in 
his three voyages his painful feet have traced over, 
besides passages of seas and rivers, 86,000 and odd 
miles, which drawoth near to twice the circumfer- 
ence of the whole carth” IIc also wrote an Ac- 
count of the Siege of Breda, 1637 ‘The most in- 
teresting portions of his poctical works, edited by 
James Maldment, Esq, advocate, appenred at 
Edinburgh jn one vol in 1862 


LivInGeTonE, a surname aad to be of Hunginan ongin, 
the progenitor of the famibes of this name in Scotland being 
a gentleman of Hungary who came to this country with 
Margaret, queen of Malcolm Canmore, about 1070 Huw de- 
scendant in the thurd degree, Livingus, who lived in the 
reigns of King Aloxander I , and his brother, hing Davi I, 
called a consderuble eatate in West Lothian, which he pos- 
sesaed, Livingston, that is, the dwelling-place of Livingus. 
Flis son, Thurstanus, a witness to the foundation charter of 
Holyrood-house in 1128, had two sons, Alexander and Wil- 
iain The elder, Alexander, the firat who assumed the name 
of Livingston, died in the end of the reign of King Alexan- 
der II His son, Sir Wilham Livingston, who acquired the 
lands of Gorgyn near Edinburgh, witnessed a charter of 
Malcolm, carl of Jennox, in 1270) = Froin Wilhham, the eld- 
evt of his three sons, descended tho Livingstons of Laving- 
stun, the last of whom, Sir Bartholomew Livingston, was 
killed at the battle of Flodden in 15138, leaving three dangh- 
tern, his cohesvresses. The two younger sons, Sir Archibald 
and Adam, swore fealty to Edward I. 1n 1296. Sir Archi- 
bald’s grandson, Sir William Livingston, accompanied King 
David IJ, in bis expedition to England in 1346, and was 
taken prisoner at the battle of Durham, 17th October of that 

He was one of the four comniissioners appointed by 
the Estates of Scotland, 17th January 1856-7, to treat with 
England for the ransom of tho king, and also for peaco be- 
tween the two natious. He had a grant from David II of 
the barony of Callendar, then in the crown by the forfeiture 
of Patrick Callendar, whose only daughter and heiress, Chiris- 
tian, he married. (Seo Linirrucow, earl of, p 658.) Of 
two sons, Patnck, the elder, one of the hostages for King 
David Hf in 1357, predeceased him. The younger son, Sir 
Wilham, had a son, Sir John Livingstone of Cullendur, killed 
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at the battle of Homildon, 14th September 1402, leaving fuur 
eons, viz. Sir Alexander, who succeeded, Robert, ancestor of 
the Livingstones of Westquarter and Kinnaird; Jobn, of the 
Livingstones of Bonton: and Willlam of the viscounts of 
Kilsyth, (see Krusyri, viscount of).' Sir James Living- 
stone, baronet, son and her of Sir John Livingstone of Kin- 
naird, was created by Charles IL car. of Newauncn, (eve 
Newsunor, earl of). 

Sir Alexander Livingstone of Callendar, the eldest son, the 
celebrated guardian of James IT in his minority, was one of 
tho jury on the trial of Murdach, duke of Albany, in 1424 
On the assavunation of James I in 1487, he was appointed 
keoper of the young king’s person The rival minister, Sir 
William Crichton, chancellor of the kingdoin, (see vol 1 of 
this work, p. 727,) retainmg his majesty in the castle of Kd- 
mburgh, the queen-mother had hun conveyed, enclosed in a 
chest, to Stirling, where she delvered him to bis legal guar- 
dian, Lavingstone. Ho subsequently besieged Crichton in the 
enstlo of Edinburgh, but a reconciliation took place between 
them Afterwards quarrelling with the queen, lhe imprisoned 
her, in 1439 = By anothor stratagem, Crichton regained poa- 
acesion of the king's person, but by the intercession of friends 
a lusting agreement was at longth furmed between the two 
minaters, and the king was committed to the care of Living- 
stone, who thus obtained the cliecf direction in the govern- 
ment. All differences between lnm and the queen were 
hkewise settled by a solemn imdontura dated 4th September 
1489 =In 1440 tho sixth carl of Douglas, hus brother David, 
and his friend Fleming of Cumbernauld, wero, chiefly at lis 
instigation, inveyled into the castle of Edinburgh by Crich- 
ton, and beheaded there. In 1145, when the Douglases were 
at the height of their power, Sir Alaxundor was denounced a 
rebel, and in tho following year ho wus imprisoned, but re- 
lenxed on paying a lirge sum of money However, Alexan- 
dor, the younger of his two sons, was tricd and beheaded 
He was ancestor of the Livingatones of Dunipace, one of 
whom was named in 1650 an extraordinary lord of session 
On 4th July 1600, Jean Livingstone, Lady Warnston, daugh 
ter of John Lavingstone of Dunipace, wax beheaded at the 
funt of the Canongate, Edinburgh, for the murdor of her hus- 
band, Jolin Kincaid of Warnston near that city She was 
only 21 years of age, and 16 lighly celebrated in several 
popular ballads of the penod for her graceful appoarance and 
uncommon beauty Her father had great influcnes at court, 
but she 1s sald to have declined all efforts for saving her hfe 
An account of her behaviour in prison and at the place of 
execution, was preserved sinong Wodrow's MSS in the Ad- 
vocatos’ Library, and w reported on in Ditcurn'’s Criminal 
Tnals, In 1449 Sor Alexander Livingstone was again re- 
oxived into favour, appointed Justiciary of Scotland, aud seut 
a@ubasandor tu kugland He died soon after 

Is eldest son, Sir James Livingstone of Calleudar, first 
Lord Lavingstono, had the appointinent of captam of the 
castle of Stirling, with the twtion of the young king, con- 
furred on Lim by hus futher = In 1453, he was sworn a privy 
councillor, appointed master of the houschold, and great 
chamberlain of Scotland He waa created a poer before 80th 
August 1458, under the title of Lord Livingstone, and died 
about 1467 With two daughters he had two sons. The 
elder son, Jamos, second Lord Livingstone, died without 
issue, when the title devolved on his mtphew, John, son 
of his brother Alexander Jolin, third lord, died before 1610 

His son, William, fourth lord, lad a son, Alexander, fifth 
lord, who in 16483 was chosen one of the four noblemen to 
whom © as committed the education of the yourg queen, Mary 
He was appointed an extraordinarv lord of session, Sth 
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March, 1544. (Haig aad Brunton's Senators of the Collage 
of Fustics, p. 61.) The safe-keeping of the quesn's persss 
was tntrusted to him and Lord Erskine by the Estates, 34th 
Apell 1545, and in 1547, after the disastrous of Pin- 
kie, in which the master of Livingstone was these no- 
blemen conveyed her for greater security to the priory of 
Inchmahome, on the lake of Monteith, whenes, in the follow- 
ing year, they her to France. Lord Livingstone 
dled in that country about 1558. His eldest son having had 
no issue, his second son, William, succeeded as sixth Lord 
Livingstone, Thomas, the youngest son, was ancestor of the 
Livingstones of Haining. His lordship'’s youngest daughter, 
Mary, a maid of honour to her majesty, was one of the 
queen's Maries. She married in 1567, John Semple of Bel- 
tries, when the queen gave them conjunct liferent ef Auch- 
termuchty and other lands. According to John Knox, 
‘shame hasted” the marriage, and on this occamon he said 
Mary Livingstone the lusty married John Semple the dan- 
cer (Kaon's Historie, p. 845.) 

Wilhan, the sixth Jord, adhered to Queen Mary, and 
fought for her at the battle of Langside He was one of the 
queen’s commissioners at the conference at York in 1568, 
and retained her confidence to the last. He Is described by 
Rruce the Jesuit in 1589 as 2 “very catholic lord,” and it is 
certain that he favoured the plots of the papists in that and 
the following year He married Agnen, second danghiter of 
the third Lord Floming, and died in 1592 His eldest son, 
Alexander, seventh lord, when master of Livmgstone, accom- 
panied the duke of Lennox to Franoe, on his exile in Decem- 
ber 1582 He was tho first earl of Linlithgow (See L1n- 
LiITHGOW, earl of ) 

The Livingstones of Weatquarter and Bedlormie, the re- 
presentatives of the earls of Linlithgow and Oallendar, aro 
denoended from the Hon Sir George Livingstone of Ogiefacr 
Linlithgowshire, fourth son of the sixth Lord Livingstone, 
and younger brother of the first earl of Linlithgow He was 
created a baronet of Nova Scotia, 80th May, 1625 His 
great grandson, Sir Alexander Livingstone, fourth baronet, 
marned Susannah, only daughter and heiress of Patrick 
Walker of Bedlormue, Linlithgowshire, and was designed of 
Craigenhall and Bedlormie. He had one son, Sir Alexander 
Livingatone, fifth baronet. The Jatter had seven sons and 
three danghters. George, the eldest son, who died in 1729, 
without issne, Alexander, the second son, who died unmar- 
ried in 1766, and William, the fourth son, designed of West- 
quarter and Bedlormie, were, succcasively, sixth, seventh, 
and exghth baroncts. Robert, the fifth son, lost his nght 
arm in battle with the rebels in 1745, and had a aon, Alex- 
ander, who suooseded his uncle, Sir Wilham, on his death, 
without issue, in 1769 

Sir Alezander, the ninth baronet, dengned of that ilk, 
Weatquarter, and Bedlormie, in 1784 laid before Lord Ken- 
von, then attorney-general, a casc renpecting his claim to the 
attainted conjunct titles of eari of Linlithgow and earl of 
Callendar He was twice married. By his first wife he had, 
with one daughter, seven sons, and by his second, two sons 
and one daughter He died in 1795. Two of his sons, 
George- Augustus and David, were killed in battle 

Sir Thomas, his third son, beeame the tenth baronet. He 
entered the navy in 1782, and commanded the Diadem in the 
expedition against Quiberon and Belleisle in 1800. In 1806-7 
be was in the Mediterranean. In 1648 he attained 
the rank of admiral of the Bine. He was appeinted keeper 
of the royal palace of Linlithgow and of the castle of Black- 
peas, by the king, mm consideration of his being the male her 


and representative of the hereditary gorerners of thees places. 
He married in 1809 the danghter of Sir James Starling, bar- 
onet, and died April 1, 1858, without fesus. 

His brother, Thurstanus Livingstone, born in 1770 or 1774, 
went to sea, as a common sailor, both in the merchant ser- 
vice and in the navy, and was divcharged in 1797, in conse- 
quence of his wounds. Taking up his residence at Bethnal 
Green, London, be married, the same year, Susannal: Brown, 
a widow, who died in 1808. Two years afterwards he mar- 
med her sister, Catherine Ann Ticehuret, also a widow By 
the latter he had a son, Alexander, born in 1809, who, on the 
deat): of his uncle jn 1858, assumed the title of Sir Alexander, 
as 11th buronet, and took posession of the estates. The 
10th baronet's sister, the wife of Rew John Fenton, rector ot 
Ousby, and vicar of Torpenhow, in Cumberland, metituted 
two suits in the court of session, disputing Sir Alexander's 
legitimacy and his nght to the succession, on the ground that, 
acoording to the law of Scotland, the marriage of his father 
with his deceased wife's suter was not lawful The court 
held that the domicile of Thurstanus Livingstone, during both 
his marriages, having been in England, the legitimacy of hus 
now must be decided by the laws of England. The case was 
appealed to the house of lords, by Mr John Thomas Fentun, 
Mra. Fenton’s son, that lady having died July 15, 1859, when 
their lordships reversed that judgment, and remitted to the 
court of session to decide the question according to the law 
of Scotland. The case agnin came before the court of session 
January 18, 1861, when it was unanimously decided that the 
murnage of Alexander's parents was incestuous and illegal, 
and giving decree fur the pursner The so-atyled Sur Alexan- 
der Livingstone died at Edinburgh January 20, 1859 i 


LIVINGSTONE, Joun, an eminent minister 
of the Church of Scotland, was born at Monya- 
breck, or Kilsyth, Stirlingshire, January 21, 1608, 
His father and grandfather, descended from 
tho noble family of the same name, were suc- 
cessively ministers of that parish John studied 
at the university of Glasgow, and was licensed in 
1625 In 1627 he became chaplain to the cari of 
Wigton at Cumbernauld The celebrated revival 
of religion at the Kirk of Shotts, in June 1630, is 
considered to have been the effect of his impres- 
sive preaching In August of the same year he 
accented of the charge of the parish of Killinchle, 
in the north of Ireland, but, for non-conformity, he 
was deposed and excommunicated by the bishop 
of Down, m whose diocese his parish was situated 
He was inducted minister of Stranrac: in July 
1688. In 1640, as chaplain to the earl of Cassillis’ 
regiment, he was present at the battle of New- 
burn near Neweastle, of which he wrote an ac- 
count. Tn 1648 he was translated to the parish of 
Ancram in Teviotdale. In April 1668, for refas- 
Ing to take the oath of allegiance he was ban- 
ished from Scotland. Retiring to Rotterdam he de- 
voted the remainder of his days to the cultivation 
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ef theological aud biblical learning, and died Aug- 
ust 9, 1672. He had prepared an edition of the 
Old Testament, with a Latin translation and ox- 
planatory notes, which has nevor been published 
His ‘ Remarkable Observations upon the Lives of 
the most Eminent Ministers and Professors in the 
Church of Scotland’ were printed with his Me- 
woirs in 1754 





Locumaw The account of the Agnews of Lochnaw in 
Wigtonshire is introduced here under the name of their estate, 
as it was inadvertently omitted at its reguiar place in the 
first volume of this work. 

The surname of Agnew is undorstood to be of French ori- 
gin, a family of the name of Agneau having been, about the 
end of the tenth century, seated in Normandy, and there is a 
family tradition, confirmed by some ancient MSS., tLat the 
first progenitor in England of the Agnews came over with 
William the Congneror, althongh bis name is not upon the 
list of barons. In the 12th century, soon after the subjec- 
tion of Ireland to the English crown by Kari Strongbow, the 
famous warnor, Sir John de Courcy, the conqueror of the 
province of Ulster, was “‘ acoompanied, we are told, by Ag- 
neau, an Anglo-Norman hke himself, who settled at Larne, 
in the conquered province, and it is well known that tho 
family had very extensive possessions in the county of An- 
trim, where they were called Jords Agnew, or lords of Larne.” 
(Nubet's Heraldry, vol i p. 162) In the reign of David 
IL the first of the Soottush Agnews amved at his court, 
and acquired the lands and castle of Lochnaw, then a royal 
castle, in the Rhinns of Galloway, beng at the same time 
appointed sheriff of the county of Wigton He was also made 
heritable constable of Lochnaw castle. 

The family appear in the 15th century to have held their 
possessions under the Douglases. Chalmers (Caledoma, vol 
in, p. 895,) says, “Andrew Agnew was the first who ob- 
tained, in the capacity of scutifer (shield-bearer, esquire at 
arms), the good will of the Lady Margaret Stewart, the 
duchess of Tarenne and countess of Douglas, while she en- 
joyed Galloway an her dower In 1426 he acqmred from 
William Douglas of Leswalt the heritable office of the castle 
of Lochnaw,” &c. This Andrew Agnew got several charters 
from James 1, particularly two, dated Sist January 1431, 
confirming to him and his heirs the office of heritable consta- 
ble of Lochnaw, with the whole lands and barony of Loch- 
naw, &o. Ho afterwards got the office of hentable shenfishp 
of Wigton conferred on him and lus heira, by a charter, under 
the great sea) from James II, dated 25th May 1451 

Patrick Agnew of Lochnaw, his great-great- grandson, lived 
in the reigns of Queen Mary and James VI ‘His son, Sir 
Patrick Agnew, seventh shenff of Wigton, was knighted by 
the latter monarch, and created a baronet of Nova Scotia by 
Charles J., by patent to him and his heirs male whatever, 
dated 28th July 1629 In 1688 he represented tho county 
of Wigton In the Scottish estates. He was a member of the 
high commission court, established for the introduction of 

in October 1684, and he died in 1661 He had 
three sons Andrew, his successor, Patrick of Sheuchan, 
whose great-granddenghter marned John Vans, Eaq of 
Barnbarroch, now répresented by Vans Agnew of Sheuchan 
and Barnbarroch, Wigtonshire, and James, lieutenant-colo- 
nel of Lord Kirkcudbright’s regiment in the reign of Charles 
the Firat 
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His eldest son, Sir Andrew, second baronet of Lochnaw, 
was knighted in his father’s lifetime. He was a member ot 
the Estates for Wigtonshire, and a sealous supporter of the 
Covenant. In 1656 he was appointed by Cromwell, sheriff 
of Galloway After bis father's death, he got, in 1661, all 
the charters of Loohnaw, with the offices and privileges, 
which his ancestors had possessed ‘past all memorie of 
man,” confirmed and ratified by parliament. In the following 
year, however, he was fined £6,000 for his compliance under 
the commonwealth. On enlarging the old castle of Loch- 
naw, in 1665, he inscribed upon it from the beginning of the 
127th Psalm “Excopt the Lord bulld the house, they la- 
bour in vane that build.” He died in 1671 By his wife, 
Anne, daughter of Sir Alexander Stewart, created in 1623, 
earl of Galloway, he had Sir Andrew, third baronet of Loch- 
naw In January, 1682, for refusing to take the test oath, 
and because he would not join in the oppression of the per- 
seouted Presbyterians within his junsdiction, ho was deprived 
of the aheriffdom of Wigtonahire, so long held by the family, 
and the office was conferred on the notorious Graham of Ola- 
verhouse; the object of tho Scottish privy council in dung 
so, says Chalmers (Jind. p. 868), being that Graham might 
‘“*ahew the Agnews, at tho end of 280 years, how to execute 
the office of sheriff during such times!” And in what man- 
ner Claverhouse executed his commission there and elsewhere, 
ts wnitten in blood in the lustory of the period. Sir Andrew 
took an active share in tho revolution of 1688, and on 4th 
May 1689, the Convention of Estates restored him to his 
hereditary office of shenff of Wigton He died in 1698. 

His son, Sir James, who had also actively supported the 
Revolution, was the fourth baronet. He married Lady Mary 
Montgomerie, duughter of the third earl of Egimton, by 
whom he had twenty-ono children, and died in 1728. 

His eldest gon, Sir Andrew, the famous lieutenant-general, 
was fifth baronet. Born in 1687, he was, says Sur Walter 
Scott, “a soldier of the old military school, severe in disci- 
pline, stiff and formal in manners, brave to the last degree, 
but somewhat of a humonat.” Once on the eve of an en- 
gagement he thus laconically addressed his troops ‘ Weal, 
lads, ye soo these loons on the Ill there! If ye dinna kill 
them, they'll kill you.” At the battle of Dettingen, June 14, 
1743, he was ordered with his regiment, the Scots Fusileers, 
to guard a pass at the extremity of the Bntush army One 
day as bia men were preparing for dinner, he was informed of 
the approach of a body of the enemy’s cavalry ‘Tho 
loons,” he exclaimed, ‘will never hae tho impudenco to at- 
tack the Scots Fusileers!” and he ordered his men to take 
ther dinner, saying they would fight all the better for it. 
As be himself was in the act of picking a bone, a shot struck 
it out of bis hand, upon which declaring that “' They were in 
earnest now,” he rose, and made arrangements for meeting 
the enemy Observing the French cwrasmors coming on at 
a charging pace, and well knowing that the usual mode of 
reaustance to this manauvre would be uselcas, as these troops, 
which were of the royal household, were mounted on the 
best horses, and not only provided with iron culrasses, but 
had them also buckled on to tho saddles, so that the bayonet 
could make no impression, he ordered his men to open, to al- 
low the cavalry to pass between the platoons, bidding them not 
tire till ‘they saw the white of their een,” and to aim at the 
horses. By this means, on the horses falling, their riders, 
bound to the saddles, and unable to extricate themselves, 
were immediately bayonctted, or taken prisoners. After the 
battle, the king, George IT , who commanded in person, ob- 
served to Sir Andrew, “I hear you let the French get in 
amongst us.” ‘‘ Yes, please your majesty,” replied he, * but 
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— Baronetage of Scotind, p. 188, Note.) 

In 1746, just previous to the battle of Culloden, he bravely 
defended Bisir castle, the seat of the duke of Athol, when 
blockaded by a rebel force under Lord Gewge Murray, the 
duke's brother The garrison was reduced to great distress 
from the want of provisions, and if the blockade, which last- 
ed from the 17th Marvh to the Ist of April, bad been con- 
tinued a few days longer they must have surrendered, but, 
fortunately fur them, Lord George Murray was ordered to 
return immediately to Inverness, in consequence of the ex- 
pected advance of the duke of Cumberland. Sir Andrew, 
boing shortsighted, could not wee that the blockading furce 
had retired, and he would not trust to the eyes of others. 
He, therefore, remained shut up in the castle, till the earl of 
Crawford arrived on the 2d April with a detachment of cav- 
alry to hus relief. On the garrison being drawn out, Sir 
Andrew formally recelved lus lordship at the head of it, sav- 
ing, “ My lord, 1 am very glad to see you, but, by all that's 
gvod, you have been very dilatory, and we can give you no- 
thing to eat.” To this Ins lordsbip replied, “I assure you, 
Sir Andrew, I made all the haxte I possibly ovuld, and |! 
hope that you and the officers will do me the honour to par- 
take with me of such fare an I can give yon” In the Scots 
Magazine for 1808, will be found ‘An Original and Genuine 
Narrative, now first published, of the Remarkable Blockade 
and Attack of Blair Castle, written by a Subaltern Officer, 
who served in the defence.’ This officer, at that time an cn- 
sign, was afterwards General Melville. Tho same year bir 
Andrew got the colonelcy of a regiment of marincs. On the 
abolition of the heritable junadictions in Scotland in 1747, 
he recelved £4,000 ax compensation for his shenffulnp of 
Wigtonshiro. In 1750 he was appointed governor of Tin- 
mouth castle He died in 1771, aged 84 ‘Irndition has 
preserved many characteristic aneodotes of this veteran aol- 
dier, and an account of hun will be found in Scott's Tales of 
a Grandfather, and the commencement of M‘Crie's Memoirs 
of his great grandson, Sir Andrew Agnew, baronet, the cele- 
brated champion of the Sabbath He had mx sons and 
eleven daughters. 

Hus fifth son, Sir Steur Agnew, so called after fleld-marahal, 
the earl of Star, was the sixth baronet. He was born 9th 
Qotober, 1734, and died Juno 28, 1809, in hw 73th year 
Hoe had two sons and three daughters. One of the latter, 
Isabella, became the wife of Robert Hathorn-Stewart, ksq 
of Phyagill, with iseue. His elder son, Andrew, a lieutenant 
jn the army, marned the Hon Martha de Courcy, eldest 
danghter of the 26th Jord Kingsale, premier baron of Ire- 
land, and had an only son, Andrew, the subject of the fullow- 
ing notles, During a visit which Lieutenant Aguew paid, 
with bis bnde, to his paternal home of Lochnaw, he was 
gelned with sudden illness, the result, it is sud, of over exer- 
tion in hunting, and died on 11th September 1792, in lus 
26th year, witlun four months of his marriage. 

His son, Sir Andrew, seventh baronet, was a posthumous 
child, having been born on 21st March 1798. His birthplace 
was his maternal grandfather's scat of Kingaale in Ireland, 
where he spent his early youth, till he succeeded to his pro- 
perty He early showed a fondness for music, drawing, and 
poetry, and was also much attached to the atudy of architeo- 
ture and heraldry. When sixteen years of age, he succecded 
to the title and estates of his family. lu the winters of 1810 
and 1811, he attunded the classes of moral philosophy under 
Dr Thomas Brown, and of chemistry and under 
Dr Hope, in the university ot Edinburgh. In October 1812, 
Se want to Oxford, but though he did not enter as a gradu- 


they didna win beck aguin.” (Plagfisir’s Fuumily Antiquities | ate at any ot the colleges there. be hed 0 tutor, and segulariy 


the classes. On 11th July 1816, be married Made- 


1828, he was appointed vice-lieutenant of 

In 1880 Sir Andrew was unanimously elected M P for the 
county of Wigton, and in 1881 and 1882, he was a second 
and a third tame returned for the same county In the latter 
year, at the request of the Lord’s Day Society of London, be 
undertook the leadership of their cause in the House of Oon- 
mons, and entered activoly on measures having in view the 
sanctification of the Sabbath On 8d July 1832 he obtained 
the appointment of a select committee, to inquire into the laws 
and practices relating to the observance of the Lord's day, 
and ther report, with the minutes of evidence, was ordered 
to be printed on 6th August of the samo year On 20th March 
1888, he introduced his Bill for the Better Protection of the 
Sabbath in England The prohibitory clauses :t container, 
against various forms of Sabbath desecration, raised up a 
flerce storm of opposition both within and without pariia- 
ment, and on 16th May the ball was lost, on the second read- 
ing, by a majority of 79 to 78 Oniith March 1834, he 
agnin obtained leare to bring in a bill for the better obser- 
vance of the Sabbath, which on 80th April was agam thrown 
out on the second reading, by a majority of 161 to 125 = In 
January 1885, he was for the fourth tine elected MP for 
Wigtonslure, and sn February he published ‘A Letter to the 
Friends of the Sabbath Cause.’ He also published vanow 
tracts, letters, and circulars on the same topic. He was a 
member of many rohgious and plilantbropic societies, both in 
England and Scvtland, and often prended at their public 
meotings. 

On 2tst Apnl 1886, he introduced another bill for promot- 
ing the due observance of the Lord’s day, which on the seo- 
ond reading on 18th May following, was lost by a majonty of 
82 Encouraged by the marked improvement which had 
taken place m pubhe focling in regard to the Sabbath, and 
by the numerous petitions In its favour presented to parlia- 
ment, on May 4th 1887 he hronght lus measure for the fourth 
time before the House of Commons, when the first reading 
was carried by a majority of 146. On 7th June the second 
reading was at last allowed by a majority of 44, which affirm- 
od the principle of the bill The death of William IV., that 
month, led to a dissolution of parliament, and the farther 
progress of the bill was stopped. At the election for the new 

t the same year, he stood for the Wigton burgis, 
instead of for the county as before, but was unsucesssfal. 
Throughout his parliamentary career he was 8 supporter of 
the principles of reform, although his views on questions of 
rehgion, and in particular on that of Sabbath observance, 
were widely different from those held by the Reform party 
His last years were distinguished by his opposition to the 
running of the railway trains on Sunday on those Seatch 
lines in which he was a sharebolder. He died at Edinbargh, 
Apri] 12th, 1849, of a disease of the heart, after an attack af 
ecarlet fever, aged 56, and was interred in the Grange esme- 
tery, receiving a public funeral. He had thirteen children, 
ten of whom survived hin. The eldest son, Sur Andrew, 
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Sth baronet, bora 1818, was educated at Harrow, and for a 
time was an officer of draguous. He married in 1846 Lady 
Louisa Neel, daughter of 1st eur) of with issue, 
a deputy ant of Wigtoushire, 1848, vice-Leutenant of 
the same county, 1852; re-elected MP for Wigtownshire in 
Feb. 1856; re-elected at the general elections in 1857 and 1859 

Sir Andrew's grand-uncle, General Patrick Agnew, served 
fur many yeare, with detinotiun, in ludia. He was the per- 
vonal friend ef'ehe Duke of Wellington, and father of Mra. Alex- 
ander Stuart Mentesth, authoress of severa) pieces of poetry 


Locknant, originally Locard or Lockard, a surname of 
great antiquity in Sootland. In the reigns of David I. (1124 
—1158) and Maleolm IV (1158—1165) flourished Stephen 
Lockard, described as ‘a man of ravk and distinction.” He 
and Sonon Loocard, stuted to be his son, though this is doubt- 
ed by Chalmers, who supposes them to have been contempo- 
raries, (Caledonia, vol. 1 p. 587,) possessed lands in Lanark- 
shire and Ayrshire. Simon was kunghted by William the 
Lion. His estate in Upper then called Wude- 
kirch, was afterwards from him called Symonstoun, now the 
parish of Symington. He had also lands In Kyle, from him 
also called Symington, now also parish Both were held 
under Walter the steward of Scotland His name occurs as 
a witness in a charter of donation to the abbev of Kelso, 
in 1164, and alao in one of King Willinm to the said abbey of 
a cliapel on his lands. 

His son, Malcoln Lockard, is witness in several charters in 
the beginning of the reign of Alexander II (1214— 1249). 
With one daughter, he had two sons, Sir Simon, and Wil- 
ham, progenitor of the Lockharts of Bar 

Sir Sunon, the elder son, proprietor of Craig-Lockhart, in 
the shire of Edinburgh, was knightod by Alexander IIL. He 
had two sons, Maloolm, who swore a forced feulty to Ed 
ward I in 1296; and Sir Stephen, who succeeded his bro- 
ther, and was the first of the fuinilv designod of Lee and 
Cartland In 1806, he was onmipelled to swear allegiance to 
Edward L for bis Jands in Mid Lothian He died about 
1320. His non, Sir Simon Lockard of Lee, accompanied 
the good Sir James Donglas on his expedition with the 
heart of Bruco to the Holy Land, when Mougias was killed 
in a battle with the Moors, in Spans The Lockharta, in 
consequence, have over ance carried a heart placed within 
a padlock, as part of their armonal bearings, with the 
motto, Corda serata pando, “I lay open the Jocked 
hearts.” Sir Simon went to the Holy Land, as a 
soldier of the Oross, and bronght home the celebrated 
stone called ‘the Lee penny,’ still in pomseasion of the 
family, on which Sir Walter Scott founded his romance 
of ‘The Talsman’ in the ‘ Tales of the Orusaders.’ 
The way he became possessed of it tradition states tu 
have been aa fullows Having taken praoner a Saracen 
chief, the wife of his captive came to ransom lum, and on 
connting out the money, a stone or compusition of # dark 
red coour and tnangulsr shape, set on a silver coin, foll to 
the ground. She hastily snatched it up, which Sir Simon 
oleerving, insisted upon having it, befure giving up lus pris- 
oner (Bee Preface to the Taluman) They also changed 
the spelling of thar name to Lockheart, now Lockhart. Sir 


Simon died in the reign of Robert I] 

Allan Lockhart of Lee, the fifth in descent from Sir Simon, 
was killed at the battle of Pinkie in 1547 The third from 
See a ee ey ee 

his youth, appointed a gentleman of the privy chamber to 
Charles I, and knighted. In 1680 and 1683, he was one of 
fhe commishoners of the Estates for the county of Lanark, 


aad on 20th June of the latter year was chosen a lord of the 
Articles. In 1645 he was again returned to parliament, He 
was appointed one of the commissioners of exchequer, Lst 
February, 1645, and on 2d July 1646 was admitted a lord of 
session, when be took the yuiicial title of Lord Lee. Being 
@ wngere loyalist, he sealously supported “ the Engagement” 
for the relief of Charlies I in 1648, and commanded a regi- 
ment under the duke of Hamuton at the battle of Preston 
He was in consequence deprived of all his offices on 15th 
February 1649, and by an act of the Estates passed on 4th 
June 1650, he and others were banished from the kingdom. 
On 5th December the same year, on his humble supplication, 
he was allowed to return to Scotland, when he was appointed 
one of tle committee of Eatates, chosen to superintend the 
lovy then making for an mvasion of England under Charles 
Il. With several others of the committee he was unforta- 
nately surprised at Alyth on 28th August 1651, by a party 
of Enghsh soldiers, and carned first to Broughty castle, and 
afterwards sent to the Tower of London, whero be was con- 
fined for several years under the Commonwealth. He at last 
obtrined his liberty through the intercession of his eldest son, 
the colebrated Sir William Lockhart. 

Afler the Restoration, Lord Loe was appointed a member 
of the privy council, and a commussioner of exchequer He 
was nlsvo restored to his seat on the bench In 1661, 1665, 
and 1669 he was clocted coinmussioner to the Estatos for the 
shire of Lanark, and im aj] theese years he was a lord of the 
Articles. On 28th July 1671, le was appointed lord justioe- 
clerk, and # pension was settled on lun by the king of £400 
atorling yearly for life. (Douglus' baronage, p. 826) He 
diod in 1674, in his 78th year By a first wife be had no 
surviving issue, By a second wife, Martha, daughter of Sir 
George Douglas of Mordingtun, and maid of honour to the 
queen of Charles I, he had, with two danghters, four sons, 
namely, Sir Willian, a distinguished statesman and soldier, 
of whom a metoir is given on the following page, in larger 
type, Sir Georyo, lord president of the court of acasion, the 
first of the Lockharte of Carnwath, of whom a memoir in alao 
given in larger type at page 683 of this volume, Sir John, of 
Castlebi'l, a lord of semuon (1665) and of justiciary (1671), 
whose male line failed, and Captain Rubort Lockhart, who 
waa slain in the civil wars. 

fur Willam, the eldest son, was twice marmed = By jw 
first wife, a danghter of Sur John Iamlton of Orbiestoun, a 
lord of seanon, he had a son, James, who died young By 
his second wife, Robina Shouster, niece by her mother of 
Oliver Cromwell, the lord protector, ho had, with two daugh- 
ters, five sons, namely, Cromwell, his hur, Julius, killed at 
Tangiers, named after Cardinal Mazarie, Richard, John, 
and Juma, who were all succenaively mheritors of Lee. 

Cromwell Lockhart of Loe, the eldest son, succeeded his 
father »» 1675. He marred, first, a daughter of Sir Dunlel 
Harvie, ambassudor extraordinary from England to Constan- 
tinople, without issue, secondly, bis cousin Martha, daughter 
and heiress of Sir John Lockhart of Castlolull, also without 
ueue. After hus death she tuok for her second husband, Sir 
John Sinclair of Stevenston, and tho estate of Castlelull de- 
scended to a younger branch of the Sinclar family, who as- 
sumed the naine of Snnclur 

James Lockhart of Leo, who succecded lus three elder bro- 
thers in the estate and the representation of the family, was 
MP for Lanarkshire and ove of the co:nmumioners of equi- 
valent. Juhn, lis son, inherited the estate in 1718, but 
though twice marned, he died in 1777 without isene, when 
the succeasion to Lee devolved on Count Lockhart-Wishart 
of Carmwath, the descendant of Sur George Lockhart, lord 
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president of the court of session, the founder of the Oarn- | and while in concealment after the battle, with other Cove- 
wath branch. Sir George purchased the extenave estates of | nanters, some of them proposed to join in s psalm of praise, 
the earls of Carswath in Lanarkshire. With a daughter, be | frem 
had two sons, George, of whom a memoir fs given in larger | was in 
type at p. 684, and Philip, who wes shet as a rebel at Preston | took refuge on the top of a tree, and the soldiers of Olaver- 
in 1715 Philip's second son, Alexander, of Craighouse, was | house having come upon his friends, they shortly afterwards 
a lord of seesion, under the title of Lord Covington He had | ended their career on the scaffold. He hunself, worn ont by 
himself as an advocate at the trial of several | fatigue and privations, was soon after found dead in a moss, and 
of the unfortunate persons taken at Caritsle after the rebellion | secretly buried after nightfall within the charch of Cariuke, 
of 1745, and previous to being raised to the bench was dean | The sword and pistols he wore at his death are 
of the fuculty of advocates. his family (New Stat. Account of Scolland, vol. vi p. 579, 
‘The eldest son, George, born in 1700, succeeded to the | note.) The tlurd son, Walter Lockhart of Kirkton, a cadet 
Carnwath estate In December 1781 = Like his father he was | of the family of Wicketshaw, at first held a commission in 
a strong partisan of the Stuarts. He married Ferguma | the royal forces, but afterwards espoused the cause of the 
Wishart, daughter and coheir of Sir George Wishart of Chf- | Covenant. He was paymaster of the forces in Scotland, and 
tonhill, Mid Lothian, and with a daughter, had three sons, | died in Edinburgh castle in 1748, aged 87 
namely, 1 George, who was so strenuous a supporter of the | William Lockhart of Milton-Lockhart and Germustown, 
‘cause of the Pretender, that he was specially exempt from | eldest son of the Rev Dr Lockhart, and half brother of Jolin 
every act of amnesty weued by the government. He died | Gibson Lockhart, son in-law of Sir Walter Scott, and grand- 
abroad before his father 2 James, who succesded. And 8 | son of William Lockhart of Birkhill, was chosen M P. for Lan- 
Charles, who marned Elizabeth, only child of John Macdo- | arkshire in 1841 He died Nov 21, 1857, when be was suc- 
nald, Esq. of Largie, on whose death he assumed the nnine | ceeded by his younger brother, Lawrence Lockhart, D.D, 
and arms of Macdonald of Largie. minister of Inchinnan He remgned that charge in 1860 
James, the eldest surviving son, assumed, in right ot his | For the Iockharts of Cleghorn see SurrPLEMENT Allan 
mother, the name of Wishart in addition tohisown He | Elhott Lockhart of Cleghorn, Lanarkshire, and Borthwick- 
was one of the lords of the bedchamber to the king of Hun- | brae, Selkirkshire, admitted an advocate at the Scotch bar in 
gary, count of the holy Roman empire, knight of the order | 1824, was elected M.P for Selkirkalure in 1846. 
of Maria Theresa, and genera) of the Imperial forces. On the 
death of Joho Lockhart, last of Lee, in 1777, he succeeded to} LOCKHART, Sir Witutam, of Lee, a distin 
guished statesman and soldier, eldest son of Sir 


that estate. The onlebrated Lee penny, to which a small 
silver chain is attached, 1s preserved fn a gold box, the git of | James Lockhart, Lord Lee, was born in 1621 Ile 
received the principal part of his education in 
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the empress Maria Theresa. His son Charles, of Lee and 
Carnwath, and Oount Lockhart Wishart, dymg im 1802, 
without issue, the fureign honours hocame extinct, the Clif- 
tonhill property descended to his balf-sister, Marsa Theresa, sree: and eranien entered the French army 
while the Leo and Carnwath estates devolved on his cousin, | 88 & volunteer, when the queen-mother procured 
angele! Sacer NR peel aon a relent oye for him an ensign’s commission Sabsequently 
art 6. ng the 
matic’ und yaeeiotitatian’of the fuantly bs’ fedemad’ Use rate he accompanied Lord William Hamilton to Scot- 
of Lockhart, and was created a baronet of Great Britain, | land, and was appointed lieutenant-colonel of lus 
24th May 1806 With two daughters, he had three sons, | regiment Having been introduced to Charles I, 
namely, Sir Charles, second baronet, Sir Norman, third bar- after hi d he Sco before N. 
onet, and Alexander, MP for Lanarkshire from 1887 to 1841 r hig surrender to the Scots army before New- 
The eldest son, Sir Charles Macdonald Lockbart, marned | ark, he received the honour of knighthood from 
Emilia Olivia, daughter of Sir Charles Roas, sixth baronet of | 41,5 king He joined in the “‘ Engagement,” un- 
Balnaguwan, and had two daughters. On his death, 8th der the duke of H 
December 1882, he was succeeded by hus brother, Sir Nor- | der the duke of Hamilton, but being captured at 
man Macdonald Lockhart, who died in 1849, when hws son, | Preston, he romained for a year a prisoner at 
i re an Macdonald Lockhart, born in 1846, became the | Woweastle, and only regaincd his liberty by the 
payment of one thousand pounds After the ar- 
The Lootharts of Milton-Lockhart are descended from \ rival of Charles 11 in Scotland, Lockhart held a 
Stephen, second son of Sir Stephen Locahart of Cleghorn, couimleston in the rovalist army; ath bans 
armour-bearer to James LI, and head of the principal branch y J, Sut having 
of the house of Lee. Stephen Lockhart of Wicketshaw, or | treated, on one or two occasions, with disrespect 
ie Agena ne sangre +e i besa ite yp aabi wager by that prince, he is said to have haughtily ex- 
sp sg Oe laimed, that “No k arth should uso bi 
Hyndford, by whom he had three sons. Wilham, the eld- | © » th Ing on e ould uso him 
cet, who oe spines in the reign of apie i ; Rees «/in that manner.” He was present at the battle 
teader of re Covenanters, and one of the first 
ta join the rising which terminated in the defeat at Rullion of Worcester, where his regiment fonght bravely 


Green (Kirlten's Charoh History, p. 234), on which acoount | 00 the king’s sidc After living two years in re- 


pliagren Renae a Pr reliesorie paar: es tirement, he went to London, and was induced to 
ihe bt Denham, baronet. The second son, Robert of accept of employment under the Commonwealth 


Bickhill, had a horse shot under him at Bothwell Bndge | On May 18, 1652, he was appointed by Cromwell 
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one of the commissioners for the admiulatration of | time" He died In the Netherlands, March 21, 
justice in Scotland; and he recommended himself | 1675, supposed to have been poisoned by a pair 
eo highly to the Protector, that in 1654 the latter | of gloves. Subjoincd is his portrait 
gave him bis niece in marriage, though some wri- 
ters think that the lady was a danghter of General 
Desborough. In the latter year, and in 1656, 
Lockhart represented the county of Lanark in the 
Scots parliament. He was also nominated one of 
the trustees for disposing of the forfeited catates 
of the royalists, and sworn a member of the Pro- 
tector's privy council for Scotland 

In December 1655 Sir William was appomted 

ambassador to Franco, and set out for Paris in 
the succeeding April At the siege of Dunkirk, 
in 1658, he commanded the British foot, with 
which he attacked and defeated the troops of Spain 
On obtaining possession of that Important place 
he was appointed ita governor, 11 which capacity 
he refused to open tho gates to Charles II , after 
the death of Cromwell, even at the critical period 
when Monk was scheming with the king for the 
restoration of the monarchy Though the re- 
quest to receive the kiug was accompanied with 
the most brilliant promises of reward and promo- 
tion, his answer was decided, ‘‘ That he was trust LOCKHART, Sir Grorar, of Carnwath, # 
ed by the Commonwealth, and could not betray | distingnislied lawyer, second son of Sir James 
it” Clarendon says, that at that very time “he | Lockhart, Lord Lee, one of the judges of the court 
refused to accept the great offers made to lum by | of session, waa admitted advocate, gan 8, 1656, 
the Cardinal (Mazarinc), who had a lngh esteem , during the protectorate of Cromwell 
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with great uppointments of pensions, and other | thon becn named advocate to the Protector during 
emoluments, if he would dehver Dunkirk and | his life, “or so long as he demean himself well 


Mardyke into the hands of France, all which over- | therein” On the Restoration he was obliged to 


tures he rejected, so that his majesty (Charles 
I} ) had no place to resort to preferable to Breda ” 

On the Restoration, Su’ William was deprived 
of the government of Dunkirk, which was con- 


tuke the oath of allegiance to Charles II] and to 
express his regret at having accepted office under 
the usurper, and le was knighted by Charles in 
1663 In 1672 he was elected dean of the faculty 


Ho was 
of him, and offered to make him marshal of France, | appointed lord advocate, May 14, 1658, having 


ferred on Sir Edward Harley By the interces- 


sion of Middlcton he was allowed to return to | obnoxious to governinent for his share im appeal- 


Scotland, whore he spent some years on his estate, 
chiefly employed im agricultural pursuits He 
subscquently went to reside with bis wife’s rela- 
tions in Huntingdonshire In 1671, through the 
inflaence of the ear) of Lauderdale, he was ap- 
pointed ambassador from King Charles to the 
courts of Brandenburg and Lunenburg, whien, ac- 


of advocates Having, in 1674, rendered himself 
ing @ suit from the court of law to the parllament, | 
he was, with Sir John Lauder, Sir Robert Sin 
clair, and others, debarred from pleading at the | 
pleasure of the king, on which fifty of the younge: | 
advocates, to resent the insult offered to the bar, | 
also voluntarily withdrew from practice Most : 





of them were afterwards prevailod upon by Sir 
George Mackenzie to give in ther submission, 
but Lockhart was not restored to the privileges of 


cording to Burnet, ‘‘ he found he had nothing of 
that regard that was pald him in Cromwell's 
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his profession till January 28, 1676 Two years 
afterwards be made « bold and eloquent defence 
as counsel for Mitchell, tried on his qwn confes- 
ston, on the promise of pardon, for an attempt to 
shoot Archbishop Sharpe; and, in 1681, he was 
one of the advocates employed by the earl of Ar- 
gylo at his memorable trial In tho Estates of 
that year he took his seat as one of the commis- 
stoners for Lanarkshire, which ho represented till 
his death In 1685 ho succeeded Sir David Fal- 
coner of Newton as president of the court of ses- 
sion, and was soon afterwards made a privy coun- 
cillor and a commissioner of the exchequer He 
iolned in the opposition against Lauderdale, and 
attached himscif to tho party of the duke of York 
After that prince’s accession to the throne, Lock- 
hart was called up to London to be consulted as to 
the design of freeing the Roman Catholics from the 
penal statutes, which the king had then so much 
at heart. According to the account of his friends, 
he went along with the king, because he consid- 
cred that he could be moro uscfil to the Protes- 
tant religion by continuing in office than by retir- 
ing, aud expected to moderate the designs which 
he durst not openly opposc This great lawyer, 
whom Burnet describes as ‘the best pleader he 
had ever yet known in any nation,” was mur- 
dered on Sguday, March 81, 1689, on his way 
from church, by John Chicsloy of Dalry, in con- 
sequence of having, as onc of the arbiters in a suit 
for allment raised by Chiesley’s wife against her 
husband, given a decision in her favonr Cliucs- 
loy, for the crime, was hanged on the Wednesday 
following, and his body hung in chains between 
Leith and Edinburgh 

LOCKHART, Gronar, a zcalous adherent of 
the Stuart family, and an able political writer, 
eldest son of the preceding, by Philadclphia, 
daughter of the fourth Lord Wharton, was boro 
in the neighbourhood of Edinburgh in 1678 Ho 
was educated for the bar, but having succceded 
to a plentiful fortune, he did not enter upon prac- 
tice. In 1708 he obtained a seat in the Scottish 
parilament, and made himself conspicuous by his 
uniform opposition to the measures of the govern- 
ment Although adverse to the Union, he was 
nominated by Queen Anne one of the commis- 


| sloners to that memorable treaty, and attended | been continued from 1718 to 1727, having been 


their meetings for the sole purpose of reporting 
the proceedings to his party He correepondea 
regularly with the exiled court on that and other 
public subjects, and engaged in all the intrigues 
which had for their object the placing the Pre- 
tender on the throne. After the ratification of 
the Union he represented the county of Edin- 
burgh in the first imperial parliament. At tho 
next election he was also returned, after a keen 
contest, and it was mainly by his exertions, joined 
to those of a small knot of Jacobite Scots mem- 
bers, that the obnoxious act of 1711, restoring lay 
patronage in the Charch of Scotland, and other 
measures avowedly intended to be projudicial to 
the Presbyterian interest, were passed in parlia- 
ment Indeed, some of his proceedings, designed 
for the advancement of the Pretender’s cause, 
were so violent, that even his own friends pro- 
cured an order from the court of 8t Germains, 
recommending him to be more moderate in bis 
conduct. 

On the attempt to extend tho malt-tax to Scot- 
land in 1718, he and the earls of Mar, Eglinton, 
and Ilay, and others, thought that occasion a fa- 
vourable opportunity to endeavour to obtain a 
repeal of the Union, a project in which they near- 
ly succecded He alao sealously opposed the 
subsequent proposal to assimilate the Scottish to 
the English militia, and his conduct regarding 
that measure recommended him to the duke of 
Argyle, who, when he was arrested in August 
1715, on suspicion of belng a party to the designs 
in favour of the Pretender, procured his liberation, 
after fifteen days’ imprisonment in the castle of 
Edinburgh Having, on obtaining his liberty, 
made some preparations for joining the carl of Mar, 
ho was shortly after apprehended a second time, and 
again committed to Edinburgh castle, where ho 
endured a long imprisonment, bat, on the iuter- 
cession of his friends, there not being sufficient 
evidence to connect him actively with the rebel- 
lion, he was at last act at liberty 

After this period, Lockhart acted as a sort of 
confidential agent between the Pretender and his 
Scottish adherents, and displayed astonishing ar- 
dour in the cause he supported A correspondence 
between him and the exiled prince, which had 
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intercepted by the government, @ warrant was 
issued for his apprehension, on which he escaped 
into England. He remained in concealment at 
Durham for some time, and then retired to Hol- 
lang In April 1728 he was allowed to return 
home, and having made a reluctant submission to 
the reigning monarch, he lived unmolested on his 
estate In Scotland till 1782, when he was unfortu- 
nately killed In a duel By his wife, Euphemia, 
danghter of the ninth earl of Eglinton, whom he 
married in 1697, he had seven sons and cight 
daughters 

His principal work, the ‘ Memoira of Scotland, 
from the Accession of Queen Anne till the Union,’ 
was first published, althongh witfiont his con- 
scnt, in 1714 Hills ‘Papers on the Affairs of 
Scotland, from 1720 to 1726,’ were not printed till 
1817, when they appeared in 2 volumes 4to 

LOCKHART-ROSS, Sm Jon, an emincnt 
naval commander, was born in the parish of Car- 
stairs, Lanarkshire, November 11, 1721 From 
his earlicat years he discovered a strong predilec- 
tion for a seafaring life, and in 17835 entered as a 
midshipman in the navy Having, while first 
Heutenant to Sir Peter Warren and Lord Anson, 
shown proofs of nncommon ability, diligence, and 
valour, he was In 1747 appointed to the command 
of the Vulcan fireslip In 1755, upon tho ap- 
pearance of a rupture with France, he was nomi- 
nated to the Savage sloop of war, and in March 
1756 to the Tartar frigate In the Intter ship he 
performed many bold actions, which raised his 
name in the navy In November 1758, he was 
appointed to the Chatham of 50 guns, under the 
orders of Admiral Ilawke, and in the action be- 
tween the British and French fleets in July 1778, 
he commanded the Shrewsbury, 74 In 1779 he 
was promoted to the rank of rear-admiral of the 
Blue, when he hoisted his fiag on board of the 
Royal George, and sailed under the orders of 
Admiral Rodney The fleet fell in with eleven 
Spanish ships of the linc, and having engaged 
them, they took the Spanish admiral and six of 
his ships, besides one blown up in the action He 
afterwards superintended, amidst a tremendops 
fire, the landing of the stores for tho relief of Gib- 
raltar. In April 1782 he was appoiuted to the 
command of a squadron in the North Seas His 
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health declining, he retarned to England , but the 
conclusion of hostilities rendered his re-appoint- 
ment unnecessary Upon succeeding to the estate 
of his maternal uncle, General Ross, he assumed 
that name in addition to his own. In 1768 he 
was elected MP for Lanark; and In 1780, on 
the death of his older brother, he became a baron- 
et of Nova Scotia Ile died Jnne 9, 1790. Ile 
married Elisabeth, daughter of Robert Dindas ot 
Arniston, lord president of the court of seasion, by 
whom he had five sons and five daughters; and 
was succoeded by his cldest son (See Ross ) 
LOCKITART, Joun Grason, LL D , an emi- 
nent critic and novelist, was born {n Glasgow In 
1793 He was the sonof the Rey Dr John Lock- 
hart, at one time minister of Cambusnethan, and 
afterwards of the College or Blackfnars’ church, 
Glasgow, by his second marriage with a daughter 
of the Rey Dr Gibson, one of the ministers of 
Edinburgh The eldest son of Dr Lockhart, by his 
first marriage, William Lockhart, Esq of Milton 
Lockhart and Germistown, representative of the 
Lockharts of Waygateshaw and Birkhull, was clect- 
ed MP for Lanarkslure in 1841 The subject of 
this notice received his education in his native 
city lo distinguished himself at the university, 
and was elected to onc of the Snell exhibitions or 
bursaries at Baliol college, Oxford Having cho- 
sen the Inw for his profession, ho was admitted an 
advocate before the Scotch courts in 1816 He 
made, however, but few appearances at the bar, 
and soon turned lus attention to the more conge- 
nial pursults of literature In 1817 Blackwood's 
Magazine was established, and he soon became a 
regular contributor to its pages He had previ- 
ously tried his hand on the ‘Lacunar Strivile- 
nense,’ and one or two other pieces of tash-work 
for the booksellers 
In 1818 Mr Lockhart made the acquaintance 
of his future father-in-law, Sir (then Mr ) Walter 
Scott, in his Memoirs of whom he thus states the 
circumstance “It was during the sitting of the 
General Assembly of the Kirk in May 1818 that 
I first had the honour of mecting Scott in private 
society , the party was not a large one, at the 
house of a much valued common friend, Mr Homo 
Drummond of Biair-Drammond, the grandson of 
Lord Kames Mr Scott, ever apt to consider too 
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favourably the literary efforts of others, and more 
especially of very young persons, received me, 
when I was presented to him, with.a cordiality 
which I had not been prepared to expect from one 
filling a station so exalted. This, however, is the 
same story that every individual, who ever met 
him under similar circumstances, has had to tell 
When the ladies retired from the dinner-table, I 
happened to sit next him, and he, having heard 
that I had lately returned from a tour in Germa- 
ny, made that country and its recent literature 
the subject of some conversation” A few days 
after this, Mr Wockhart received a communicsa- 
tion from the Messrs Ballantyne, to the effect 
that Mr Scott's various avocations had prevented 
him from fulfilling his agreement with them as to 
the historical department of the Edinburgh An- 
nual Register for 1816, and that it would be ac- 
ceptable to him as well as them, if he could un- 
dertake to supply it This Mr Lockhart agreed 
to do, and he liad, in consequence, occasion to meet 
Scott pretty often afterwards In October of the 
same year he visited Abbotsford for the first time, 
when he and Professor Wilson, the Christopher 
North of Blackwood'’s Magazine, were Invited 
there together, on their return from an excursion 
to Wilson's villa of Ellerslie on the Jake of Win- 
dermere In 1819 Mr Lockhart published what 
he calls himself ‘a sort of mock tour in Scotland,” 
entitled *Peter’s Letters to his Kinsfolk,’ which 
gave rise to mach angry feeling at the time Tho 
literary portralts therein contained are remarkable 
for their substantial truth, and their never-falling 
force and vivacity Soon after Its publication Sir 
Walter Scott wrote him a letter, in which he says 
‘What an acquisition i¢ would have been to our 
general information to have had such a work 
writton, I do not say fifty, but even five and 
twenty years ago, and how much of grave and 
gay might then have been preserved, as [t were, 
in amber, which havc now mouldered away 
When I think that at an age not much younger 
than yours, I knew Black, Ferguson, Robertson, 
Erskine, Adam Smith, John Home, & &c., and 
at least saw Burns, I can appreciate better than 
any one the value of a work which, like this, 
would have handed them down to posterity in 
their living colours ” 
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Besides, month after mouth, contributing some 
of its most biting and most brilliant papers to 
Blackwood'’s Magazine, Mr Lockhart published 
four admirable fictions, which took a high place 
among similar works of the tine, These were 
‘Valerius,’ the finest classic story in English liter- 
ature; ‘ Adam Blair,’ considered the most impres- 
sive production of its author's versatile pen, ‘ Re- 
ginald Dalton,’ 2 gracefal and vigorous tale; and 
the deeply interesting chapters af ‘Matthew Wald ° 
Flis translations from the Spanish Ballads appeared 
soon after the publication of the last of these 
works To ‘Constable’s Miscellany,’ he contri- 
buted the ‘ Life of Burns,’ and to ‘Murray's Fam- 
ily Library’ the ‘Life of Napoloon Bonaparte’ 
On the 29th April 1820 he married Sophia Scott, 
the eldest daughter of the great novelist. 

While on a visit to London, in 1821, having 
in the course of some severe remarks been styled 
in the London Magazine, editor of Blackwood's 
Magazine, then distinguished for its venom and 
scurmility, a hostile correspondence ensued between 
Mr Lockhart and Mr John Scott, the editor ot 
the former periodical, author of ‘A Visit to Paris 
in 1814,’ and other works, which ended in Mr 
Lockhart posting him Statements were published 
by both parties on the subject. After Mr Lock- 
hart’s return to Scotland, Mr Christie, hus friend, 
fought a duel with Mr Scott, who was mortally 
wounded, and died a few days after 

In July 1825 he accompanied his illustrious 
father-in-law in his excursion to Ireland Up to 
the close of that year, he resided in Edinburgh, 
having his summer residence at Chiefswood, in 
the neighbourhood of Abbotsford, but, on being 
then, on the death of the celebrated William Gif- 
ford, appointed editor of the Quarterly Review, 
he went to reside in Regent's Park, London That 
great litcrary jonrnal he edited for the long pe- 
riod of twenty-eight years Often a severe judge 
of men of known name or established reputation, 
he was indulgent, kind, and encouraging to rising 
merit. Where more substantial ald was required, 
his purse was freely opened, and many an unfor- 
tunate man of letters has felt, in the hour of need, 
how liberal and considerate was the bounty of him 
who had been regarded only as the stern and un- 


sparing critic. 
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On the death of Sir Walter Scott in 1882, ho 
became his sole literary executor, and in 1837-8 he 
published the Life of his father-in-law, in 7 vols., 
which is one of the most interesting biographies in 
the English language. His Memoirs of the Life 
of bis father-in-law led to the publication by the 
Trustees and son of the Inte Mr James Ballan- 
tyne, of a pamphlet, entitled ‘ Refutation of the 
Mis-statements and Calamnies contained in Mr 
Lockhart's Life of Sir Walter Scott, Baronet, re- 
specting Messrs Ballantyne’ London, 1838, 12mo 
Mr Lockhart soon after published an answer, under 
the title given below, and to this his opponents 
rejoined with ‘A Reply’ London, 1889, 12mv 

Mrs Lockhart died in May 1837, having 
survived by five years her first-born son, John 
Hugh Lockhart—the ‘ Hugh Littlejohn” of 
the ‘Tales of a Grandfather’ Her other son, 
Walter Scott Lockhart Scott, died in Janu- 
ary 1853 Her danghter, Charlotte, married in 
August, 1847, James Robert Hope, Esq, who, 
on obtaining Abbotsford, in her mght, assumed 
the additional name of Scott 

Mr Jackhart’s health had begun to decline 
some years before 1853, in the summer of which 
year he quitted the charge of the Quarterly Re- 
view He spent the subscquent winter in Italy, 
and shortly before his death he retired from Lon- 
don to the quiet seclusion of Abbotsford, where 
ho died August 25, 1854, and was buried at Dry- 
bargh Abbey Those who saw him in his daily 
walk in London, his handsome countenance—al- 
ways with a lowering and sardonic expression— 
now darkened with saduess, and the thin lips 
compressed more than ever, as by pain of mind, 
forgave, in respectful compassion for onc so visit- 
ed, all causes of quarrel, however just, and threw 
themselves, as 1t were, into his mind, seeing again 
the early pranks with Christopher North, the 
dinings by the brook at Chiefswood, the glorics of 
the Abbotsford sporting parties, the travels with 
Scott, so like an ovation, in Ireland, and the home 
im Regent’s Park, with the gentle Sophia presid- 
ing These scenes formed a marked contrast with 
the actual forlornness of his last years. 

Mr Lockhart’s works are 


Feter’s Letters to lus Kinsfolk (ascribed to J G Lock- 
hart and Professor Wilson ) Edin. 1819 8 vols. 8vo 
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Valerius. A Roman Story. Edin. 1821, 8 vols. 19mo. 

Statement made by J G Lockhart in relation to his dis- 
pate with J Soott. London, 18231. Pamphlet. 

Adam Blair <A Tale. Edin. 1822, 13mo. 

Reginald Dalton Edin 1828, 12mo. 

Matthew Wald A Tale. Edin 1824, 12mo. 

Ancient Spanish Ballads, Historical and Romantic. Edin 
1823, 4to. The same. Loudon, 1841, 4ta. 

Life of Robert Burna. Edin 1828, 18mo. Const. Mise. 
vol 23. 

History of Napoleon Bonaparte. Lond. 1880, 2 vole. 18mo. 
Murray's Family Library 

Memoirs of the Lafe of Sir Walter Scott, Baronet. Edin 
1887-8, 7 vols. lfino =n one vol. Impenal 8vo. 1845 

The Ballantyne Humbug Handled, m a Letter to Sir 
Adam Fergusson Edin 1839, 12mo. 

Narrative of the Lafe of Sir Walter Scott, Baronet. Edin. 
1848, 2 vols. 12mo. 
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Looan, a surname denved from a word mgnifying a low 
lying or flat country Logan in Ayrshire and Laggan in In- 
verness-shire are but different forms of the same word This 
surname is very ancient m Scotland. Dominus Rubertus de 
Logan 1s inentioned in a charter in the 12th year of the reign 
of Alexander II, and Thomas de Logan is witness in one of 
John de Strathern in 1278. 

Among the Scots barons who in 1296 swore allegiance to 
Edward 1. of England was Walter Logan in Lanarkshire 
Several others of the same name also swore fealty to him, 
and ono of them, Sir Allan Logan, kmght, was compelled by 
that monarch to serve during his wars in Guienne In 1306, 
Dominus Walterus Logan, having been, with many others, 
taken prisonor, was hanged at Durham, in presence of Ec- 
ward of Carnarvon, tho king's son, afterwards Edward I! 
In 1329, Sir Robert Logan was in tho train of barons who 
accompanied the good Sir James Douglas, with tho heart of 
Bruce, on his way to the Holy Land, on wiuch account the 
Logans bear a man’s heart in their anns. In the battle with 
tho Moors in Spain, in which Douglas lost hus life, In nt- 
tempting the rescue of ther fmend Lord Sinclair, both Sir 
Robert Seton and Sir Walter Logan wero slain 

The principal family of the name was demgned of Jaatal- 
ng or Reatalng, commonly called Lasternck, a barony lying 
between Edinburgh and the nea, on which the greater part of 
South Leth uw now erected They obtained possession of 
these landa by marmage during the reign of Robert I, and 
soon attained to such a height of power and influence that 
Sir Robert Logan of Restalng inarned a daughter of King 
Robert [1. by his wife, Eupheimia Rosa. 

On Bist May 1398, Sir Robert Logan, who, two years af- 
terwards, was appointed admiral of Scotland, granted to the 
town of Edinburgh by charter a nght to waste lands in the 
vicinity of the harbour of Leith, for the erection of quays and 
wharfa, and for the loading of goods, and a hiberty to huve 
shops and grananes crected, and to make roads through lus 
barony In February 1413, he granted it another charter, 
restraining the inhabitants of Leith from carrying on any 
sort of trade, froin possessing warehouses or shope, and from 
keeping inns or houses of entertainment for strangers, thus 
placing the port of Leth entirely under the government and 
control of Edinburgh In 1424, he was one of the hostages 
given on the liberation of James 1 His son, or grandson, 
John Logan of Restalng, was in 1444 made pnncipal sheriff 
of Edinburgh by King James II In 1555, Logan of Restal- 
ng sold the superiority of the town of Leith to the queen 
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regent, Mary of Lorraine. Some of the Logans of Restalng | ton, I would lke very well of 4." “Oontent yourself,” sald 
were lerd provests of Edinourgh. Logan, “I am at my wit’s end.” Soon afterwards, in « fatal 


The lest of the family who possessed the barony was Ro- 
bert Logan of Restalrig, a scheming and prof’ gate personage, 
described by one of his contemporaries as “ane godies, 
drunkin, and deboshit man,” and by Sir Walter Scott, as 
“one of the darkest characters of that dark age,” whone 
name in connezion with the Gowrie conspiracy is well known. 
By his marriage about 1580 with a danghter of Sir Patrick 
Home of Fast castle in Berwickahire, he became proprietor of 
that fortress and the land adjoming, with the estate of Guns- 
green, in the same connty He gave the turbulent earl of 
Rothwell harbour in his gloomy stronghold of Fast castle, 
when proscribed by the general voice of the nation There 
he aleo shut himself up, in Jane 1596, when outlawed for 
having refnsed to stand trial on a charge of highway robbery 
By a very ningular contract in the charter chest 
of Lord Napier) entered into in July 1694, between Logan 
and Napier of Merchiston, the celebrated inventor of the Lo- 
garithms, the latter bound himeelf to use “all craft and en- 
gyne” to discover a treasure alleged to have been hidden 
within Logan’s dwelling of Fast castle, and for his reward he 
was to have the exact third of what was found, and to bo 
safely guarded by Logun back to Edinburgh And in case 
he shonld find nothing, he referred the satisfaction of his 
travel and pains to the discretion of Tegan That Napier 
had reason to repent of lis agreement with the unprincipled 
character he had leagued bimeelf with appears from the 
terms of a lease granted by him the same year, by which his 
tenant Is prohibited from subletting his land to any one who 
should bear the surname of Logan 

Besides his other possessions, the laird of Restalng was 
proprietor of a considerable part of the estate of Auchencraw, 
in Berwickuhire. In 1596 he sold lus estate of Nether Go- 
gar, near Edinburgh, to Andrew Logan of Coalfield, and in 
1604 his barony of Restalrig to Lord Balmerino 

Hia correspondence with the carl of Gowrie commenced in 
July 1600 The snpposed intention of the conspirators waa 
to have conveyed the king, after lus seizure, into a boat on the 
Tay, at the bottom of the garden of Gowre House, and to 
conduct him by sea to captivity in Fast castle Logan's ro- 
ward was to have been the earl's lands of Dirleton in East 
Lothian, which he accounted to be the pleasantest dwelling 
in all Scotland, an he states in one of his letters to John 
Ronr, oalled Laird Bour, the individual through whom the 
correspondence passed between the parties. [ognn died in 
1606, and two years afterwards, one George Sprott, a notary 
pubhe of Kyemouth, was apprehended fur bemg privy to the 
Gowrie conspiracy, when several letters of Logan, which had 
been found in his house, were produced in evidence agunat 
him = From this man’s confessions it appears that, one day 
in the month of July preceding the failure of the plot, while 
he was in Fast castle, he heard Logan read a letter to Bour, 
which the latter had brought from the earl of Gowrie, when 
Ror said, “ Sir, if ye think to make any commoditie by this 
dealing, lay your hand to your neart.” Logan answered that 
he would do as he thonght best, and added, ‘‘ Howbent he 
should sell all his owne land that he had m the world, he 
would passe thorow with the earl of Gowne; for that matter 
would give him greater contentment nor if he had the whole 
kingdome; and rather or lee should falsitie bie promise, and 
recall his vow that he had vowed to the egri of Gowrie, he 
shonid spend all that he had in the world, and bazard his 
Fife with his lordship." Bour rephed, *‘ You may do as you 
please, Sir, but it is not my counsell, that you should be so 
sudden in that other matter. But for the condition of Dirle- 





hour for himeslf, Sprott questioned Bour on the suiject. The 
latter informed him he believed that his master should get 
Dirlton “ without elther golde or silver, but that he feared it 
should be as deare unto him:” and on Sprott inquiring bow 
that could be, he added, “they had another pre in hand nor 
the selling of any land,” but begged him that “for God's 
sake he would let bee, and not trouble himecif with the laird's 
business; for he feared, within a few days, the laird would 
either be landless or lifeless.” The letters were afterwards 
given by Bour to Sprott for safekeeping. About Christmas 
1602, Bour Informed Logan that he had been so rash as to 
show them to him, when he was so much alarmed as to offer 
Sprott a bribe of twelve pounds to remain silent on the sub- 
ject, which was nccepted. Sprott was executed 12th Ang- 
ust 1608; and in accordance with an ancent usage of the 
eruninal law of Scotland, Logan's bones were exhumed from 
his grave, and exlubited in court, when the sentence of for- 
feature waa pronounced against him, and in consequence Fast 
castle, Gunagreen, and his other estates were lost to his fam- 
tly The earl of Dunbar got most of his lands. His letters 
to the earl of Gowne and hia brother have been published in 
Pitcairn’s Criminal Trials. Logan, in bis Olana, vol, is, says 
that the forfeiture was accompanied by proscription of the 
name, #0 that, as in the case of the clan Gregor, 1t was illegal 
for any one to bear the surname of Logan, and that many 
tamilies took other names. 

Logan mentions a Celtic clan of the name in Easter Rovs- 
shire, one of the cluefa of which, called Gilliegorm, from his 
dark complexion, marned a relative of Lord Lovat, bat 
having had a disagreement with the Frasers, the secon 
Lord Lovat, being joined py some of the M‘Raes, marched 
with hu clan from the Aird, when a sanguinary battle took 
place, m the mur above Kessock, where Logan was slain 
with most part of his clanamen Hus Jands were plundered, 
and his wife carned off A son, of which she was soon after 
delivered, being weakly and deformed, was allowed to live, 
and was called Crotach or the Humphacked. Being educat- 
ed by the monks of Beauly, he took holy ordors, and founded 
the churches of Kulmuir in Skye and Kilichnnan in Glenelg. 
He seems, says Logan, to have had a dispensation to marry, 
for he left soveral cluldren, one of whom, according te a 
ommmon practice, became a devotee of Finan, a popular 
Highland sant, and was the progenitor of the M'Lennaus 
(see MacLanxan). 

The last Logan of Logun in Ayrshire, was celebrated for 
his wit and ecoentneity, and an amusing work culled ‘The 
Laird of Logan,’ was published, sonn after his death, in Glan- 
gow, being a compilation of anecdotes and puns, only a small 
portion of which he could have given utterance to. He left 
an only daughter, who married a Mr Campbell. 

The Logan water in Lanarkshire has been celebrated mn 
song by many Scottish poets, particularly py Mr Jobn 
Mayne and Burns. 

LOGAN, Jamxs, a Quaker of some eminence 
as a scholar, was born in Scotland abont 1674 
He accompanied William Penn In his last voyage 
to Pennsylvania, where, for many years, he was 
employed in public business, and became chief 
justice and governor of the province. He wrote 
several scientific treatises in Latin, a list of which 


is subjoined. One of these, on the Generation of 
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Plants, was translated into English by Dr Foth- 
ergill, and published at London in 1747 = In his 
latter years he lived in retirement at his country 
seat, near Germantown, where he carried on a 
correspondence with some of the most distinguish- 
ed literary men in Europe. He died in 1751, leav- 
ing his Ifbrary to the inhabitants of Pennsylvania. 
His works are 


Expenmenta et Meletemata circa Plantarum Generatio- | 


nem. Lugd B. 1789, 8vo. In English Lond. 1747, 1748. 

An Account of Mr T Godfrey's Iinprovement of Davi’ 
Quadrant, transferred to the Manner's Bow Phil. Trans. 
Abr wii 669 1784 

Expenments ooncerning the Impregnation of the Seeds of 
Plants. Phil. Trans. Abr wni. 57 1785 

On the Crooked and Angular Appearance of Lightuing in 
Thunder Storms. Ib 68. 
, On the apparent Increased Magnitude of the Sun nnd 

Moon when near the horizon. Ib. 112 

This author also made a Version of Cicero de Sene: tute, 
which was published, with Notea, by Dr Frankhn 

LOGAN, Geronar, 2 popaiar preacher and con- 
troversialist, was born in 1698 He is conjectured 
to have been the son of George Logan, a descend- 
ant of the Ayrshire family of Logan of Logan, by 
his wife, tho daughter of the Rev Mr Cunning- 
ham, minister of Old Camnock Ho was educated 
for the church at the university of Glasgow, where 
he obtained the degrees of M A n 1696 Jn 1702 
ho was licensed to preach, and in April 1707 he 
was ordained minister of the parish of Lauder In 
January 1719 he was translated to the parish of 
Sprouston, near Kelso Tis lugh reputation asa 
preacher next procured him an invitation from 
Dunbar, of which place he was inducted minister in 
January 1722, and in December 1732 he was ad- 
mitted one of the ministers of Edinburgh In May 
1740 he was chosen moderator of the General As- 
sembly which deposed Ebenczer Erskine and other 
ministers, a proceeding that gave rize to the Seccs- 
sion During the rebellion of 1745, while the High- 
landers had possession of Edinburgh, Logan, with 
most of the city clergy, quitted the town, and his 
house, situated near the Castlehill, was occupied by 
the rebels as a guardhouse. IJe afterwards entered 
into a tedious and unpleasant controversy with 
Mr Thomas Ruddiman, relative to the hereditary 
right of the Stuart race of kings, and the legiti- 
macy of Robert IIL, arising out of the latter's 
edition of Buchanan's works Logan died Octo- 


ber 18, 1755 Ils works are 
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Treatise on the*Right of Electing Ministery. 1782. 
A Treatwe on Government; shewing that the Right of the 
of Scotland to the Crown was not strlotly and absolute- 
ly hereditary Edin 1746, 8vo. 

A second Treatise on Government: showing that the right 
to the Orown of Scotland was not hereditary in the sense of 
the Jacobites. Edin 1747, 8vo. 

The Finishing Stroke; or, Mr Raddiman self-condemned 
Edin 1748, 8vo 

The Fimshing Stroxe, or, Mr Ruddiman more self-con- 
demned , demonstrating that the right to the Crown of 
Scotland was not hereditary in a strict sense, from the suo- 
cession of Robert lll, begotten and born out of lawfal 
marnage. Kdin 1748, 8yo. 

The Doctrine of the Jure-divino-abip of Hereditary Inde- 


feamble monarchy enquired into, and exploded, in a Letter to 


Mr Thomas Ruddiman. Edin. 1749, 8vo. 
A second Letter vindicating the celebrated Mr Alexanaer 
Henderson from the aspersiona of Sage, Ruddiman, &c. 


| Edin 1749 


A Dissertation on Governments, Manners, &. 1787, dto. 


LOGAN, Jonn, an eminent poet, was born at 
Soutra, in the parish of Fala, Mid-Lothian, in 
1748 He was the son of a smal! farmer, a mem- 
ber of the Burgher communion, who intended him 
for the ministry of that religious sect, but he him- 
self preferred taking orders in the Established 
church. Waving received the carly part of his 
education at the paish school of Gosford, mn East 
Lothian, he removed to the university of Edin- 
burgh, and after compl ting his theological course, 
ho was, m 1768, on the recommendation of Dr 
Blair, engaged by Mr Sinclair of Ulbater as tutor 
to lus eldest son, afterwards the celebrated Sir 
John Sinclair, baronet Ile did not, however, 
remain long in this situation In 1770 Mr Logan 
odited the poetical remains of Ins friend and 
fellow-student, Michael Bruce, and afterwards 
claimed as his own some of the pleces which were 
introduced Into the volume 

Having been licensed by the preshytery of Ed- 
inburgh, Mr Logan speedily acquired popularity 
as a preacher, and in 1773 he was ordaiued mini- 
ater of the parish of South Leith Soon after he 
was appoimted one of the General Assembly's 
committee for revising the psalmody of the Church, 
and was the author of several of the paraphrases 
In the Axsembly’s approved collection, published 
in 1781, and now used in public worship In the 
college session 1779-80 he commenced reading a 
public course of lectures on the philosophy of his- 
tory, in St Mary’s chapel, Edinburgh, which he 


continued in the ensuing winter He acquired so 
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much reputation by these lectures, that on a va- 
cancy occurring in the professorship of civil histo- 
ry in the university, he was encouraged to offer 
himself as a candidate for it, but was unsdccese- 
ful, Mr Fraser Tytler, afterwards Lord Wood- 
houseleo, being appointed to the chair In 1781 
he published an Analysis of that portion of his 
lectures which related to ancient history, in one 
volume 8yvo, under the title of ‘Elements of the 
Philosophy of History,’ and this was, in 1782, 
followed by onc of his lectures entire, ‘On the 
Manners and Governments of Asia.’ The same 
year he published a volame of his poems, which 
had a favourable reception, and soon reached a 
second edition In 1788 he prodnced the Tragedy 
of ‘Runnamede,’ which was put in rehearsal by 
Mr Harris, then manager of Covent Garden The- 
atre, bat the lord chamberlain refused to license 
it, on account of some of its political allusions 
It was afterwards acted at Edinburgh, though 
with no great snccess 

His conduct having rendered him very unpopu- 
lar with his parishioners, lhe was induced to resign 
his charge, on receiving a moderate annuity ont 
of tho stipend He then went to London, and 
was engaged as a contribntor to the ‘English Re- 
viow,’ and other periodicals In 1788 he pub- 
lished, without his name, a pamplilet, entitled 
‘A Review of the principal Charges againat Mr 
Warren Hastings,’ which, being construed as a 
breach of the privileges of the House of Commons, 
caused a prosecution of the publisher, Mr Stock- 
dalo, but the jury found a verdict in his favour 
Logan died, after a lingering illness, December 
28, 1788, In the 40th year of his age By his 
will he bequeathed £600 In small legacies to his 
friends, to be paid from the moncy realised from 
the salo of his books and MSS, among which 
were two completod Tragedies, and the first Act 
of a third, and appointed Dr Robertson and Dr 
Grant his oxecntors —His works are 

Poems on severa) occasions, by Michael Bruce. 1770 In 
this edition of the Works of a youth, who died at the age of 
21, the Fditor inserted several pieces of his own, without 
specifying them. 

Flements of the Philosophy of Hustory, part i. Edin 
1781, 8vo, 

Essay on the Manners and Governments of Asia. 1782 


Poems. Lond 1761-2, Svo. 2d edit. same year New 
edit. with bis Life. 1805 
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Bannamede; a Tragedy 1788. 

Sermons. Lond. 1790, Svo. Vol. 9d, 1701, Svo. Sth 
edit. 1807 These Sermons were much admired for their ele- 
gance and perspicuity 

A Review of the Principal Charges against Warren Hast- 
ings, Eeq , late Governor General of Bengal. Lond. 1788. 

Lorniax, a surname derived from the district of that 
name lying on the south side of the Frith of Forth, the on- 
gin and meaning of which are unknown Chalmers (Cale- 
donia, vol. i p. 258) thinks that the name was imposed by 
the Gothic people who took possession of the country on the 
withdrawal of the Romans. In old charters it is written 
Lawdonia, and sometimes Laodenia, Buchanan calls it in 
Latin Lothiana, and says that it was so named from Lothus, 
a king of the Picts, but no such name appears in the Pictish 
Chronicle as that of one of the Pictish kings. In the Teuto- 
nic language of the German jurists, asys Chalmers, Lot-ding, 
Lothwng, or Lodding, signifies a special jurisdiction on the 
marches, and in a note he states that in Orkney the senate 
or head court was called in the ancient language of the coun- 
try Lawting This is more likely to have been the origin of 
the name than any other that has been hazarded. 

Lorian, earl of (1606), and marquis of (1701), a title in 
the Scottush peerage possessed by the noble family of Kerr ot 
Fernichirst, descended from Mark Kerr, second son of Sir 
Andrew Kerr of Ceasford In 1546 he became abbot of New- 
bottle, now Newbattle, in the eastern division of the county 
of Edmburgh, and renouncing popery in 1560, he aubsequent- 
ly held his benefice under the title of commendator He ob- 
tained tho vicarage of Linton in Peebles-shire, 26th March 
1564, and was one of the lords who met on Queen Mary's 
side at Hamilton. in June 1567 His portrait 1s subjoined: 





Nominated one of the extraordinary lords of session 20th 
April 1569, be, the Lord Boyd, and the justioe-clerk, xere, 
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p- 182.) He appears to have sided with the earls of Athol 
and Argyle against Morton fn 1578, and in 1581 he obtained 
a ratification by parliament of his In the 
follewing year, after the Raid of Ruthven, he was employed 


Mark, the eldest son, first earl of Lothian, was appointed 
master of requests, 20th March 1577, which office was con- 
firmed to him in 1581 He had a reversion of the commen- 
datorship of Newbottle abbey from Queen Mary, and, on the 
death of his father, it was ratified to him by letters under the 
great sea), 24th August, 1584. He was appointed one of tho 
extraordinary lords of seasion in his father’s place, 12th No- 
vember of the same year He had the lands of Newbottle 
erected into a barony by charter, 28th July 1587, and the 
baronies of Prestongrange and Newbottle being umited into 
the lordship of Newbottle, he was created a lord of parlia- 
ment, 15th October 1591 Ho was one of the commussioners 
for holding the parhament in 1697, and, the same year, was 
appointed collector-general of a tax of £200,000, then grant- 
ed to King James VI He was named vice-chancellor, in 
the absence of the earl of Dunfermline, 9th October 1604, 
and was created earl of Lothian, by patent, dated at White- 
hall, 10th February 1606, to him and the heirs male of hin 
body He died 8th Apnl 1609 In Douglas’ Peerage, it is 
stated that he had four sons and seven daughters, but Scota- 
tarvet (p. 104) says that he had thirty-one children by his 
wife, Margaret Maxwell, daughter of Lord Harns. He adds 
that her ladyship was addicted to the black art, and that thus 
at last proved fatal to the earl =‘ That Jady thereafter being 
vexed with a cancer in her breast, implored the help of a 
notable warlock by a byname called Playfmr, who condc- 
ascended to heal her, but with condition, that the sore should 
fall on them she loved best, whereunto ale agreeing did con- 
valesce, but the earl her husband found the boil in his throat, 
of which he died shortly thereafter” His third daughter, 
Lady Margaret Kerr, whose first husband was tle seventh 
Lord Yester, was the founder of Lady Yester’s church at Ed- 
irburgh She died 15th March 1647, aged 75 

Robert, second earl, appointed master of requests, 8th 
Apnl 1606, had, by his oountosa, Lady Annabella Campbell, 
second danghter of the seventh earl of Argyle, two daughters, 
and being without male issue, he made over his estates and 
titles, with the king’s approbation, to the elder of them, Lady 
Anno Kerr, and the heirs of her body She accordingly suc- 
ceeded thereto at his death, 15th July 1624. His next bro- 
ther, however, Sir William Kerr of Blackhope, assumed the 
title of earl of Lothian, but was interdicted from using it by 
the lords of council, 8th March 1632 Anne, countess of 
Lotinan, married William, eldest son of Robert Kerr, first 
earl of Ancrum, and thus carried the title into the house of 
Fernihirst. 

The first of that house, Ralph Kerr, settling in Teviotdale 
about 1880, obtained lands on the water of Jed, of which the 
earls of Douglas were superiors, and called them Kershaugh 
He died about 1350. His grandson, Andrew Kerr of Kers- 
haugh, was cupbearer to King Robert IL Andrew Kerr of 
Kersbaugh, the grandson of the latter, accompanied the earl 
of Douglas to Rome in 1450, and is partionlarly described in 


a passport from the king of England. The latter's great- 
grandson bullt the castle of Fernihirst, in the middle of Jed- 
burgh forest, and le designed of Fernihiret in the records of 
parliament, 1476. 

His eldest son, Sir Andrew Kerr of Fernthirst, rendered 
himeelf remarkable by his border exploits against England in 
the ragns of James IV and V. His castle of Fernihirst 
was besieged by the earl of Surrey and Lord Dacre in 1528, 
and after a gallant defence, surrendered 24th September of 
that year At the time that James V was little better than 
a captive in the hands of the Douglases, a summons of trea- 
son was raised against him for not attending the earl of An- 
gus, Heutenant and warden of the marches, and for engaging 
in factions against his majesty He appeared personally in 
presence of the king and Estates in parhament, 20th July 
1526, when he was declared innocent of all the points lad to 
his charge. He was guardian of the middle marches, and 
ane of the commissioners to treat of a peace with England in 
1528. In 1542 ho ovtamned the horeditarv office of baille 
of Jedburgh forest, and died m 1545 

His second son and successor, Sir John Kerr of Ferm- 
hirst, appointed wardon of the middle marches in 1548, was 
knighted by the regent Arran (duke of Chatellerault) for his 
services in repelling the incursions of the English on the hor- 
ders. In 1549, after a severe strugglc, he rotook his castle 
of Fernhirst, with the ald of the French troops under 
D'Ease, then stationed in Jedburgh He and Ins kinsman, 
William Kerr of Cessford, had a letter of remission under the 
great seal, for being art and part in the murder of Sir Walter 
Scott of Branxholm, knight, in October 1552 He died in 
July 1562 

he eldest of his threo sons, Sir Thomas Kerr of Ferni- 
lurst, distinguished himself by his adherence to Queen Mary, 
and on her account suffered, at different penods, fourteen 
years’ banishment. In October 1565 he attended the queen 
and Darnicy to Dumfries, to assist in quelling an insurrection 
of the nobles at the time of the Roundabout Rud On this 
oocasion they commanded him to raise the royal standard at 
the héad of his followers, and the queen placed herself under 
his immediate protection. On Mary's escape from Lochle- 
ven in May 1568, he joined her standard at Hamilton. In 
January 1570, the day after the murder of the regent Moray, 
he and Sir Waltor Soott of Buccleuch swept over the borders 
at the head of thor vassals, with fire and sword, in the hope 
of kindling between the two conntries a war that might prove 
advantageous to tho interests of the captive queen Mary By 
way of retaliation, the earl of Sussex and Lord Hunsadon, in 
Apri] of the same year, enterod Scotland, and after ravaging 
the neighbournng country, demolished the castle of Ferni- 
hirst. The custle was not rebuilt till 1598 In September 
1571 Sir Thomas Kerr was one of those who were engnged in 
the Raid of Starling when the regent Lennox was killed. He 
joined his father-in-law, the chivalrous Kirkcaldy of Grange, 
in the defence of Edinburgh castle. He had removed to that 
fortrees his family charter chest, and on its surrender m 1578, 
1¢ was seized by the regent Morton, and never recovered He 
afterwards sought refuge on the continent, but in 1679 was 
allowed by King James VI to return to Scotland, and in 
1581 he was restored to the possession of his whole estates, 
which had been forfeited. Soon after he again went into ex- 
ile, but on 26th November, 1588, he obtained a full remission 
from his mnyesty, under the great seal In Midsummer 
1585 he and Sir John Foster, the English warden of the 
marches, met, according to the custom of the borders, when 
a fray took place, in which Sir Francis Russell, 30n of the 
earl of Bedford. was killed. To appease Queen Elizabeth, 
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he died in 1566. By his first wife, Janet, danghter of Sir 
Wiliam Kirkealdy of Grange, governor of the castle of Edin- 
burgh, he had, with two daughters, a son, Sir Andrev Kerr, 
and by his second wife, Janet, sister of Sir Walter Scott of 
one daughter and three sons, The latter were, 
Kerr of Crailing, who sucoseded his brother; 
whom his father bestowed the lands of Oxen- 


i 


first = page to the king, whom he attended to England, and 
at his coronation wan invested with the order of the Rath 
Suleequently he went to France, where he spent four yenrn, 
and in 1607 returned to the Engluh court. At a tilting 
match, Richard Lord Dingwall made choice of hmm to pre- 
sent his ahteld and device to the king, but while dismounting 
from his horse, be was thrown, and his leg broken By the 
king’s orders he was lodged in the court, and lus majesty 
visited him often during his confinement. On his recovery 
he was appointed a gentleman of the bedchamber, and be- 
came the king’s principal farounte. [lc was created viscount 
of Rochester, 25th March 1612, and in May following in- 
stalled knight of the Garter In 1618 he was constituted 
high-treasurer of Scotland, and on 8d November of the same 
year created ear] of Somerset and baron of Brancepath He 
was aleo made chamberlain of the household, and sworn a 
privy councillor He marned, in the chapol of Whitehall, in 
the presence of the kang and queen, 26th December 1618, 
lady Frances Howard, tlurd dangliter of the first earl of 
Suffulk, the divorced wife of Robort carl of Easex. He and 
his countess were tred and condemned for the murder of Sir 
Thomas Overbnry, 24th May 1616. Sir Thomas had ven- 
tured to dissuade the earl from marrying the divorced coun- 
teas, and through their contrivance he was sent to the Tower, 
where he was poisoned Somerset and his guilty wife, after 
n confinement in the Tower till January 1622, were ultiunate- 
ly pardoned in 1624. The carl died at London in July 1645, 
when his titles became extinct. His only child, Lady Anne 
Carr, married the firat duke of Bedford, and was the mother 
of Lord Russell. 

Sir Andrew Kerr, the eldest aon ot Sir Thomas, obtained 
in March 1587, from James V1, a grant of tho bailiary of 
the lands and baronies of Jedburgh abbey, and in 1501 he 
was appointed one of the gentlemen of the king's bedcham- 
her He was created a peer by the title of Lord Jedburgh, 
by patont, dnted at Newmarket 2d February 1622, to lum 
and bis hers male and successors in the family of Fernihirst, 
bearing the naine and arms of Kerr He died in 1631, with- 
out sarviving issue =H only son, Sir Andrew Kerr, master 
of Jedburgh, wns in 1018 appointed captain of the king's 

and sworn a privy councillor On 8th November 
1628 he was constituted one of the extraordinary lords of 
seavion, ani died 20th December fullowing, without weve. 
His wife was the relict of Lord Yester, already mentioned as 
the foundress of Lady Yester's church at Edinburgh. 

On his brother's death, Sir James Kerr of Orailing became 
eeoond Lord Jedburgh, bat did not assume the titl. He 
died in 1645 His aon, Robert, third Lord Jedburgh, ob- 
tained from King Charles II a confirmation of that 
to him and the heirs male of his body, whom failing, to Wil- 
lam, master of Newbottle, son of the marquis of Lothian, 
and his nearest lawful male heirs, by patent dated 11th July 
1670. He died 4th Angust 1693, without issue, whereby 
the title of Lord Jedburgh devolved on Willlam Lord New- 
bottle, who sat ana voted as wmcn in parstament. Tho repre- 
sentation of the family in the male line oxme to Robert, carl 


of Lothian, descended from Robert Kerr of Ancrum, third 
son of Sir Andrew Kerr of Fernthirst, the famous berdet 
chieftain. Robert's son, William Kerr of Ancram, was as- 
saminated by Robert Kerr, younger of Osssford, in 1590, 
when the disputes about the seniority of the families of Fer- 
nihiret and Oessford ran so high. He had two sms, Sir 
Robert, first earl of Ancrum, a memoir of whom is given at 
page 587 of this volume, under the name of Kerr, Sm Ro- 
Beat, and William of Lintoun, groom of the bedchamber to 
James VI, and Charles 1 , who, for his signal services on the 
borders, received from the former a pension of £1,000 a-year 
for life 

Lord Ancrum’s eldest son, Wiliam, married Ann, countess 
of Lothian in her own right, and with her he got the lord- 
ship of Newbottle The account of the death of her father, 
th» second earl of Lothian, is thus given by Calderwood : 
“Upon Satterday, the 6th of Marche, (1624) Sir Robert Ker, 
Earle of Lothian, went up earie in the morning to 2 cham- 
ber in the Place of Newbottle, pretending he was gone to lay 
accounts and write missives, and commandit that none come 
toward him for an honre. He barreth the chamber doore, 
and cutted his owne throat with a knife, efter he had given 
himself sundne wounds with his dagger Some imputed 
this desperate conrse to the great debtts which were lying on 
his hands, othera to consulting with magucians and witches.” 
(hat. of Kerk of Scotland, vol vis. p. 596) The countess’ 
husband, Willinm Kerr, was created third earl of Lothian 
81st October 1631 In 1658 he jomed the Covenanters, and 
after the pacification of Berwick in the following year, he 
waited on the king at that place. In 1640 he was in the 
Scottish army that invaded England, and after defeating the 
royalists at Newburn, took possession of Newcastle, of which 
placo he was appointed governor In 1641 he was one of 
the four commissioners of the treasury In 1642 he had the 
command of a regiment in the army sent to quell the rebel- 
hon in Ireland. In 1648 he was sent from Scotland by the 
privy counci], with the approbation of Obarles I, to make 
some propositions to the court of France, relative to certain 
privileges of the Scottish nation On his return he repaired 
to the king at Oxford, where he was detained by his majgs- 
ty's order, under suspicion of treachery, and being committed 
close prisoner to Bristol castle, he remained there severn! 
months. In 1614 be and the marquis of Argyle commanded 
the forces nent agamat the marquis of Montrose, who was 
obliged to retreat. On delivering up his commision to the 
committee of Estates, Lord Lothian received an act of appro- 
bation of his services. He was premdent of the committee 
despatched by parliament to the king in December 1646, 
with ther last propositions, which were refused. He pro- 
tested against the “' Engagement” in 1648, and when it was 
declared unlawful by parliament In January 1649, his lord- 
ship was appointed secretary of state, in room of the earl of 
Lanark, deprived by the act of classes. He was one of the 
commissioners sent to remonstrate in name of tho kingdom 
of Scotland, with the parhament of England, against using 
any violence or indignity upon the person of the king, when 
he was put under arrest, and sent with a guard to Gravesend, 
to be shipped to Scotland On his return he recelved the 
thanks of the Scots Katates for his conduct on this occasion. 
With the earl of Cassillis, he was to Breda in 
1649, to invite King Charles II to Scotland He died ia 
1675. 

His eldest son, Robert, fourth earl, served with 
as a volunteer, in the Dutch war in 1678. Sworn a privy 
councillor 4th January ‘689, after the Revolution, which he 
heartily supported, he was a privy councillor to King Wi- 
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fam. He was justice-generul, and lord high commusioner 
to the General Assembly of the eburch of Sentland iu 1693. 
He was created marquis of Lothian, by patent dated at Ken- 
ington, 28d June 1701, and died 15th Februsry 1708. He 
had five sons and five danghters. His second son, Lord 
Charles Kerr, was appointed director of the chancery in 
1708. Lord Robert, the third son, was an officer in the ar 
my Lord Mark, the fourth eon, a distinguished officer, 
was wounded im the arm at the battle of Almansa, 25th Apr 
1707, and actéd as brigadier-general at the capture of Vigo. 
He was appointed governor of Guernsey in 1740, and of the 
castle of Edinburgh 80th January 1745 He ranked as gen- 
eral in the army from 1748, and died 2d February 1752 
Punctilious in pomts of honour, and somewhat frivolous in 
manner, he fought several ducla, suinetimes on very tnvial 
occasions, 


William second marquis of Lothian, the eldest son, suc- 
ceeded to the title of Lord Jedburgh in 1692, and eat in the 
Scots parliament as such He was invested with the order 
of the Thistle in 1706. Active in bringing about the Un on 
between the two kingdoms, he voted for 1t on every ovcasion 
In 1708 he became lieutenant-general in the army = In 1715 
he was chosen one of the sixtcen Scots repreesntative peers, 
and appointed innjor-guneral on the staff in Scotland. He 
died at London 28th February 1722 in bis Gilat year, and 
was buned »n Westminster abbey He marned his cousin- 
german, Lady Jean Campbell, daughter of Archibald earl of 
Argyle beheaded in 1685, sister of the first duko of Argyle 

His only son, Wilham, tlord marquis, voted as Lord Jed- 
burgh, at the elechion of Scots ntative peers in 1712 
After succeeding to tho family titles, he was clected one of 
the sixteen Scots representative peers, 19th Februury 1738), 
and four tames re-clected—the last tune in 1754 In 1734 
he became a knight of the Thistle, and was lord high-com- 
missioner to tho church of Scotland from 1782 to 1738, both 
inclumve. In 1789 he wan appomted lord-clerk-register of 
Scotland, av office which he remgned in 1756 He died 28th 
Joly 1767 He had, with one daughter, two sons. Lord 
Robert Kerr, thi second son, a vouth of great promise, cap- 
tain of the grenadier company of Burrel s foot (the 4th regi- 
ment), was the only person of distuiction killed on the ude 
of the government, at the battle of Culloden, 16th Apni 
1746 He fell, covered with wounds, at the head of lus com- 
pany, when the rebels attacked his regunent. 

fhe elder son, William Henry, fourth marquis, a captain 
in the first regiment of fout-guards in 1741, acted as aide- 
de-camp to the duke of Cumberland at tho bnttle of Fonte- 
noy, 80th Apnl 1745, and was severcly wounded with a 
inuskot-ball in the head. As leutenant-colonel of the 11th 
dragoons he commanded three squadrons of cavalry on the 
left. wing at the battle of Culloden. At this tame he bore the 
title of earl of Ancrum, which he assumed on lis marringi, 
having been previously designed Lord Jedburgh. He had 
subsequently, till the following August, the command of the 
forces at Aberdeen and on the east coast of Scotland. In 
December 1746 he accompamed the duke of Cumberland to 
the Continent. In 1752 he succecded bis brave grand-uncle, 
Lord Mark Kerr, as colonel of the 11th dragoons, He served 
as heutenant-geueral under the duke of Cumberland w hus 
expedition to the const of France 1n 1758, and attained to 
the fall rank of general in the army 01770 = Liected MP 
for Richmond in 1747, be was rechosen at the general elec 
tuons of 1754 and 1761, but reagned lus seat in 1763. After 
succeeding as marquus of Lothian, he was elected one of the 
sixteen Scots peers, 26th October 1768, and 
the same day was invested with the order of the Thistle at 
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St. James’ He died 13th April 1775, in the 65th year of 
bis age. He married, in 1785, Lady Caroline D’Aroy, only 
daughter of Robert, earl of Holderneree, and great-grand- 
daughter of the celebrated duke of Schomberg, who fell at 
the battle of the Boyne in 1690, and of Charles Louis, eleo- 
tor palatine, and, with two daughters, had a son, Willlain 
John, fifth marquis. The latter, a general in the army, was 
invested with the order of the Thistle, 11th October, 1776, 
the year after his succession to the fainily honours. Hoe was 
one of the Scots representative peers, and having, on the im- 
portant question of the regency, on George the Third's first 
Ulness, voted for the right of the prince of Wales, and signed 
the protest to that affect, in December 1788, he was, on the 
king’s recovery, deprived of tho coloneloy of the first regi- 
ment of life-guards, which occasioned a discussion in the 
House of Commons, 17th March 1789 He died in 1815. 

His eldest son, William, 6th marquis, K T , lord-lieutenant 
of Mid Lotinan and Roxburglshire, was crented a peer of the 
United Kingdom, July 17, 1821, as Baron Kerr of Kershaugh, 
couity of Roxburgh, He was twice murried, and had lsoue 
by both marruyes. He died April 27, 1824. 

His eldest son, John William Robert, 7th marquis, lord- 
lieutenant of Roxburghshire, and colonel] of Edinburgh militia, 
marned July 19, 1831, only daughter of Karl Talbot; waue 5 
sons and 2 daughters, and died Nov 14, 18411 

Willam Schoinberg Robert, nus eldest son, 8th marquis, 
bern Aug 12, 1882, and educated at Christ church, Oxford, 
where he was second class in clansics in 1852, was appointed 
captun of the Fdinburgh militia in 1858 He marned in 
1857 Lady Constance Lalbot, daughter of earl of Shrowsbury 

LotTHian, Wittram, D1), a divine and justonan, tho son 
of « surgeun wm Fdinburgh, was born there, Nov 5, 1740 
After studving at the university of Lis nutive place, he was 
licensed to preach in October 1762, und ordained one of the 
ministers of the Canongate in August 1564 He was the 
author of a * History of the United Provinoes of the Nether- 
lands,’ publushed in 1780 = Previous to this publication the 
university of Edinburgh had conferred on him the degree of 
DD He died Deo. 17, 1783 Two Sermons by Dr Lothian 
are printed in the ‘Scottush Preacher,’ kdinbargh, 1778, 





LoupOUN, a surname derived from Law-dun, a barony in 
Avrahire, both ayliables moaning the same thing, namely 
“the lull,” the round conical elevation in the south-west ex- 
tremity of the parish being of the class which the Sooto-Sax- 
ons called daw, and the Scuto-Insh dus. It is famous fur two 
battles, one of them, called the battle of Loudonhill, fought 
in 1807, between Robert the Brice and some English troops 
under the cal of Pembruke, and the other, fought near it in 
1679, known au the battle of Drumclog. “ Ioudoun's bonty 
woods and braes” ure the subject of one of Tannabill'sanont 
popular wonga. In the punsh of Loudoun aro the ruins of 
Loudoun castle, destroyed in the 15th century by the clan 
Kennedy, hended by their chief, the enrl of Crsmllis, It was 
the seat of the Loudons of Loudon, oue of the oldest families 
in Scutland. In the ragn of David 1 (1124-1153) the pro- 
prietor of tho Jands and barony of Loudoun was named 
Lainbin = Dunng the reign of William the Lion (1165-1214) 
Janes de Loudoun domeaue de codem, obtained # charter of 
the same from Lichard de Morville, constable of the kungdom 
Jacobo filo Lambin, also obtaineu a charter fron William de 
Morville, 28 Jacobo de Louduun, terrarum baronia de Lou- 
down. His daughter, Margaret of Loudoun, married Sir 
Reginald Crawford, Ingh-shenff of Ayr, and was the grund- 
mother of Sir Willian Wallace, the hervic defender of the 
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Sbertion of Ins-eventry. In later times a branch of this old 
family settled in Livonia, from which descended Field-marshal 
(im the Austrian service) Gideon Ernest, Baron Laudohn, 
bern at Tootsen, in Livonia, in 1716, dled in Moravia, July 
14, 1700, one of the greatest generals of the 18t' century 

Lounoun, earl of, a title in the Scottish peerage, conferred 
tn 1688, on Sir John Campbell, high-chancellor of Scotland, 
descended from Sir Dunean Campbell, who marred Susanna 
Orawford, heiress of Loudoun, in the reign of Robert I. He 
was the son of Sir Donald Campbell, 2d son of Sir Colin 
More Campbell of Lochaw. ancestor of the dukes of Argyle. 
iss wife, Susanna Crawford, was 5th in descent from Sir 
Reginald Orawford, heritable shenff of the county of Ayr, and 
Margaret de J.oudoun, daughter and heiress of James de 
Loudoun above mentioned. 

Sir John Campbell, first earl of Loudoun, was the eldost 
aon of Sir James Campbell of Lawers, of the family of Glen- 
urchy He was knighted by King James VL, and in 1620 
he married Margaret Campbell, baroness of Loudoun, whose 
grandfather, Sir Hugh Campbell of Loudoun, sherff of Ayr, 
was sworn a privy councillor, and created a lord of pariia- 
ment by the title of Lord Campbell of Loudoun, 80th June 
1601 In consequence of this marriage Sir John was styled 
Lord Londoun He was created carl of JLondoun, and Baron 
‘larrinyean and Mauchline, hy patent, dated 12th May 1683, 
bunt in consequence of his opposition to the measures of the 
court, the patent was, by a special order, stopped at the 

, and the title superseded till 1641 In 1687 he 
distinguishod himself by his active remxtance to the {ll-judged 
and unconstitutional attempt of Charlos J to force episcopacy 
upon Scotland. He was a member of the famous (las 
gow Assembly of 1638, as elder for the burgh of Irvine, 
and was selected as one of the ssscasors to the moderator, 
when he displayed great learning and seal In the 
following year he took the castle of Strathaven, and those 
of Dougias and Tantallon, and garrisoned them fur tho 
Covenanters. He was one of the commissioners from 
the Scots army who settled the pacification of Berwick with 
Charles J. the same year Soon after he waa, with the earl 
of Dunfermline, sent by the Scots Estates to London to put 
the king in possession of the proceedings in parliament, then 
recently prorogued, when the king despatched to them a 
peremptory order not to approach nearer than within two 
miles of the court, when they returned to Edinburgh On 
the 19th January 1640, he was one of the commussioners 
sent by the commuttes of Estates a second tumo to the court 
at London, when he was arrested, on a charge of treason, by 
order of the king, on account of an intercepted letter, signed 
by him and sx other Soota noblemen, addressed to the king 
of France, Implonng hus assistance. This letter seems to 
have filled the court with great consternation, as it was men- 
tioned in the king’s speech from the throne, on the openung 
of the English parliament, and read to the members. On 
being brought before the English privy council, his lordahip 
refused to give any account of the letter axcept that it was 
never sent, and that he ought to be questioned for it in Scot- 
land and not in England. He was committed to the Tower, 
where, after remaining some time, he was visited by the 
marquise of Hamilton, through whose influence with the king 
he at last obtained his liberty After being introduced by 
the marquis at court, and kissing the king’s hand, be return- 
ed to Scotland, and in gratitude to Hamilton for having thus 


When the king visited Scotland in the following month, he 
had his title of earl allowed, with 
and was appointed high- 
commnasioner of 


| 
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elected president. He at first concurred in “the 
ment” for the king’s relief, but withdrew his support from it 


Edinburgh, for having at first approved of it. His portrait 





After the defeat of the Scots army at Preston, and the ad- 
vance of a force under the earl of Lanark to the borders, the 
Presbyterians of the west, to the number of 6,000, with the 
Chancellor Loudoun and the earis of Eglinton and Oasaillis at 
their head, marched towards Edinburgh, to prevent any se- 
mastance being given to the king. He was a principal pro- 
moter of the passing of the act of Classes, by which all whe 
were favourable to the Engagement were excluded from offices 
of trust and from pariiamnent. When the marquis of Mon- 
trose was brought to the bar of the parilament house to re- 


ceive sentence, he was bitterly reviled by the Chancellor 
Loudoun. After the defeat of Charles II at Worcester in 
1651, be returned to the Highlands, and in 1658 joined the 
earl of Glencairn who then took up arms in the royal cauee. 


contributed to save his life, he procured him the good will 
and esteem of the Covenanters. 
In August of the same year he commanded the van of the 
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He soon, however, left that nobleman and retired into Athol 
He and his son, Lord Mauchline, were excepted out of Crom- 
well's act of grace and pardon in 1654, by which £400 a-year 
was settled out of his estates on his countess and her heirs. 
He afterwards submitted to General Monk. At the Restora- 
tion he was deprived of his office of chancellor, and fined 
£12,000 Scots. He died at Edinburgh, 18th March 1668. 
Hie son, James, second earl, lived abroad, and died at 
Leyden in 1686. Hugh, third earl, his eldest son, by Lady 
Mary Moritgomery, second daughter of the seventh earl of 
Egitnton, was sworn a privy councillor in April 1697 The 
following year he became a candidate for the office of extra- 
ordinary lord of session, on which occasion the earl of Argyle, 
in two letters, strongly recommended him to Secretary Car- 
stairs, In one of these, dated 27th September that year, he 
says, “ Pray, let not E Melville's unreasonable pretending to 
the vacant gown make you alack as to E Louden, who, 
though a younger man, is an oldor, and a more noted Pres- 
than he. Loudoun has it in his blood, and w a 
mettled young fellow, that those who recommend hin will 
gan honour by him He has a deal of natural parts and 
ah a good stock of clergy, and, by being in busineas, 
he will daily improve.” He in consequence obtained tle ap- 
pointment, and took his seat on the bench 7th Fobrnary 
1609 After tho accessian of Queen Atine, he waa, in 1708, 
sworn one of her privy council. In 1704, he was appointed 
one of the commussioners of the treasury, and mado a knight 
of the Thistle. In the following year he wan appointed joint 
secretary of stnte for Scotland, and named one of tho com- 
musioners for the Union. Having resigned hus titles into the 
hands of Qneen Anne, she reatored thom to him and his heirs 
malo, whom failing to his heirs whatsoever, by patent, and a 
charter under tho great seal, dated 8th February 1707 The 
office of secretary having been abolishod, lus lordslnp was 
appointed in May 1708, kceper of the great seal of Scotland, 
by patent, during the queen's pleasure, with a ponsion of 
£2,000 per annum, besides the emoluments of the office 
This appointment he was deprived of in 1718, in consequence 
of not comp!;ing with some of the measures of the tory ad- 
ministration 
On the accesaion of George I in 1714, he was again sworn 
a privy councilor, and in 1715 appointed lord-heutenant of 
Ayrshire. He served as a volunteer, under the duke of Ar- 
gyle, at the hattle of Sheriffmui, where he behaved with 
great gallantry He was lord Ingh commiamoner to the Gen- 
eral Assembly in 1722, 1725, 1726, 1728, 1780, and 1781 
In 1727 he had a penmon of £2,000 per annum settled on 
him for life, and was one of the mxteen Scots representativo 
peers from 1707 till bis death, which took placo 20th Novem- 
ber 1781 Hin countess, Lady Margaret Dalrymple, only 
daughter of the first earl of Starr, greatly improved the 
grounds around her residence at Sorn castle in Ayrahure, 
where she died 8d Apn! 1777, in her hundredth year 
Their only son, John, fourth carl, a distinguished military 
officer, was one of the Scots representative peers for the long 
of 48 years. He was appointed governor of Sturling 
castle in Apml 1741, and aide-de-camp to the king in July 
1748. In 1745 he rauwed a regiment of Highlanders for the 
service of government, of which he was appointed colonel, 
and on the breaking out of the rebellion of that year he ymn- 
ed Sir John Cope, under whom he acted as adjutant-general 
He was at the battle of Preston, after which he went north, 
in the Saltash sloop of war, with arms, ammunition, and 
money, and arnved at Inverness on the 14th October By 
the middle of the following month he had collected more 
than 2,000 men. To relieve Fort Augustus, which was 
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blockuded by the Frasers, under the master of Lovat, he left 
Inverness on the 6th December with 600 men, and passing 
through Stratherriok daring a very severe frost, reached Fort 
Augustus without opposition. Having supplied the garrison 
with everything for its defence, he returned to luverness on 
the 8th, and on the 10th marched to Oastle Downie, the scat 
of Lord Lovat, whom he prevailed upon to go with him to 
Inverness, and to live there under hus own eye, until all the 
arms of the clan Fraser were delivered np. As some delay 
tonk place in ther doing so, Lord Loudoun placed sentries at 
the door of the house where Lord Lovat resided, intending to 
commit him to the castle of Inverness next morning, but he 
cacaped during the night. 

In February 1746, Lord Loudoun formed the design of 
surprising Prince Charles at Moy castle, the seat of the chief 
of the Mackintoshes, which ended in the celebrated rout of 
Moy Finding, soon after, that the princo was advancing 
upon Inverness, his lorduhip retired into Ross-shire, when 
first Lord Cromarty, and then Lord Gcorge Murray, and sub- 
sequently the duke of Perth, were despatched against him 
In the meantime he had crossed tho frith of Dornoch mto 
Sutherland, and upon reaching the head of that county, he 
separated his army Aocompanicd by the lord-prealdent, 
Forbes of Cuilodon, and the lard of Macleod, he marched to 
the sea-coast with 800 men, and cmbarked for the Tale of 
Skye. The dispersion of his army was considered of such 
importance by Charies that he immediately sent an officer to 
France with the intelligence to hw fathor, the Ohevalier 
St. George. 

In 1756, the enrl was appomted captain-penornl and gov- 
ernor-in-chief of tho provinoe of Viryima, and on 20th March 
of the same year he was constituted commander-in-chicf of 
all the Bntwh forees in America 

Great Britain declared war agunst krance in May, and on 
the carl’s arnval m Now York on 28d July, he repaired sm- 
mediately to Albany, the seat of government of the state of 
New York, to take command of the forces assembled thore 
In August the French made thomrclves masters of Forta On- 
wego and Ontario Having on 8d January 1757 lad an 
embargo on all outward bound shipa, for the purpose of con- 
cealng hus plans as to the contemplated mego of Lowusburg, 
and afterwards wasted the time of the army at Halifax, n- 
stead of proceeding to active operations, a clamour was rained 
against him at home, and in the following December, he was 
recalled from Amenca. He wasn second in command, under 
Lord Tyrawley, of the Bntish troops sent to Portugal, in 
February 1762, when Spain declared war against that coun- 
try Ho died 27th April 1782, in lus 77th year At the 
time of his death he was colonel of the 3d remment of font- 
guards, a general in the army, governor of tho castle of Ed- 
inburgh, a privy councillor, one of the Scots roprescntative 
peers, F R.S., and the third field officer in the army  Al- 
though so much occupied abroad, he paid great attention to 
the improvement of the grounds around Loudoun castle in 
Ayralure, which was ono of the first places in tho weat of 
Scotland where foreign trees were planted ‘John, earl of 
Loudoun,” saya Dr Walker, “formed at Loudoun castle, the 
most extensive collection of willows that has been made in 
this country, which he interspersed in lus extenmvo planta- 
tions. Whierever he went, during hus long military services, 
he sent home every valuable sort of tree that he met with. 
All the willows he found cultivated in England, Ireland, 
Holland, Flanders, and Germany, as aleo in America and 
Portugal, where he commanded, were procured and sent to 
Loudonn™ As he died unmarmied, the title devolved on his 
cousin, James Mure Campbell, only son of the Hon Sir 
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Jame Campbell of Lawers, third and youngest son of the 
second earl of Loudoun. 

Sir James, having carly entered the army, served ander 
the duke of Marlborough. At the battle of Malplaquet, 11th 
September 1709, being then lieutenant-colonel «the Scots 
Greys, at the head of a party of bis men he attacked the 
French, and cut his way through the midst of them, and 
then returued by the same way This sally is anid to have 
greatly determined the victory on the side of the allies. Being 
contrary to rule, however, he exposed himaelf to censure by 
it, but Prince Eugene of Savoy, the commander-iu-chief, the 
day after the battle, returned him thanks in the face of the 
army for exceeding his orders. He got the command of the 
Scots Greys, 15th February 1717, and was appointed one of 
the grooms of the bedchamber to George IL. In 1727 he 
was elected MP for Ayr, and in 1788 constituted governor 
of Edinburgh castle. At the battle of Dettingen, 16th June 
1748 his courage and conduct were so conspicuous that 
George IL invested him with the order of the Bath at the 
head of the army At the battle of Fontenoy, 80th April 
1745, he commanded the Britssh horse, but was mortally 
wounded, one of his legs being taken off by a cannon ball 
Dying soon afterwards, he was buried at Brussels. He mar- 
ried Lady Jean Boyle, eldest danghter of the first earl of 
Glasgow, by his second wife, Jean, daughter and heiress of 
William Mure of Rowallan, and had, with a daughter, one 
son, James Mure Campbell of Lawers, wlio succeeded his 
cousin in the earldom. 

James, fifth earl, assumed the name of Mare, on succecd- 
Ing to the estate of his grandmother, the countess of Clas- 
gow In 1754 he was elected MP for Ayrshire, and at- 
tained the rank of major-genora) in the army, 19th October 
1781 He died 28th April 1786, in his Glst year He had 
nuustied, 80th April, 1777, Flora, eldeat daughter of John 
Macleod of Rasay, Invornese-shire, and by her had an only 
child, Flora Muro Oampbell, countess of Loudoun, in her 
own right, born in 1780, died in 1840 She married, 12th 
July, 1804, Francis Rawdon Hastings, earl of Moira in Ire- 
land, then commander-in-cluef of the forces m Scotland, 
created marquis of Hastings, 7th December 1816, and, with 
three daughters, had « eon, George Augustus Francis, second 
marquis of Hastings and sixth earl of Iocudoun Of the am- 
able, accomphshed, and unfortunate Lady Flora Hastings, the 
eldest daughter, a memoir is given at page 452 of this vol- 
ume. The second marquis of Hastings had, by his marchion- 
cas, Barbara Yelverton, HNaroneas Grey de Ruthyn, two sons 
and four daughters. Psaulyn Reginald Serio, third marqus 
of Hastings, and seventh carl of Loudoun, an officer in the 
army, was drowned at Liverpool, 17th January 1851, in his 
19th year He was succeeded by his ouly brother, Henry 
Weysford Charles Plantagenet, fourth marquis of Hastings 
and eighth earl of Loudoun, born 22d July 1642 


LOUDON, Jonn C1aupivs, an cminent 
writer on gardening and agriculture, the son of a 
farmer at Kerse Hall, Gogar, near Edinburgh, was 
born 8th April 1788, at Cambuslang in Lanarkshire, 
where resided his maternal aunt, the mother of the 
Rev Dr Claudius Buchanan, celebrated for his 
philanthropic labours in India. He received his 
education at Edinburgh, and carly evinced a decid- 
ed taste for drawing and sketching scencry This, 





with a fondness which he also showed for garden- | 
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ing, induced bis father to bring him up as a land- 
scape gardencr. To give him a knowledge of 
plants he was placed, for some months, with Mr. 
Dickson, a nurseryman in Leith Walk. At this 
time he acquired the habit of sitting ap two nights 
a-week to study, aud this practice he continued 
for many years, drinking strong grecn tea, to keep 
himself awake. Besides learning Latin, be also 
acquired French and Italian, and paid his teach- 
ers out of the profits of translations from these lan- 
guages, which he sold to the booksellers The 
first of these was a life of Abelard, from the 
French, which he had made as an exercise, and 
which he seut to a periodical then publishing, 
called Shrarton’s Encyclopsdia. He also at- 
tended the classes of botany, chemistry, and agri- 
culture in the university of Edinburgh. The va- 
cations he spent at home, working beside his 
father’s labourers in the ficlds, with such vigour 
that it was a common saying among them that 
they were all shamed by the young master 

In 1808, Mr London went to London, carry- 
ing with him uumerous lettors of Introduction to 
noblemen and genticmen, and soon found ampio 
employment asa landscape gardencr In a jour- 
nal which he kept in his early years, he remarks 
at this time, “1 am now twenty years of age, and 
perhaps a third part of my life bas passed away, 
and yet what have I done to benefit my fellow- 
men?” He now learnt German, and for a pam- 
phiet, which he had translated by way of exer- 
cisco from that language, he received from Mr 
Cadell the publisher £15 To the Literary Jour- 
nal he contributed at this period a paper entitled 
‘Observations on laying out the Public Squares 
of London,’ which led to their being adorned with 
some of the lighter trees, such as, the oriental 
plano, the sycamore, and the almond, instead of 
yows, pincs, and other heavy plants, as had been 
the custom previously In 1804 he returned to 
Scotland, but went back to England the following 
year 

In 1806 he was attacked with rheumatic fever, 
aud being much debilitated, he took lodgings at 
Pinner near Harrow. There he had an opportn- 
nity of noticing the inferior state of farming in 
England, compared to that in Scotland, and on his 
recovery, with the view of introducing improve- 
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mente, and showing the advantage of the Scottish 
system of agriculture, in conjunction with his fa- 
ther, he took a farm near London, called Wood 
Mali. A pamphlet, which he published in 1807, 
entitled ‘Au Immediate and Effectual Mode of 
Raising the Rental of Landed Proporty In Eug- 
land,’ was $0 means of his introduction to Gen- 
era] Stratton, the owner of Tow Park in Oxford- 
shire, and in 1809 he went there as tenaut of n 
large farm on his estate Hero he established a 
sort of agricultural college, in which young men 
were instructed in the principles of farming He 
wes so successful that in 1812 he found himself 
worth £15,000 In 1818 he determined to travel 
fur a time on the continent, which was then 
thrown open to the English, and, giving up lus 
farm, he proceeded, m Maich of that yoar, to 
Sweden, and afterwards went to Russia, Poland, 
and Germany, visiting the principal cities of the 
countries through which he passed A journal 
which he kept during the whole time of his ab- 
sence he illustrated with spirited sketches of the 
various places he saw, most of which were after- 
wards cngraved on wood, for tle historical part of 
his *Encyclopadia of Gardening’ Some of his 
adventures were remarkable Once, whilo mak- 
ing a drawing of a picturceque old fort in Russia, 
he was arrested asa spy, aud on lis examination 
before & magistrate, he was very much amnoscd at 
hearing his note-book, full of unconnected memo- 
randa translated into Russ Anotlicr time, be- 
tween St Petersburg and Moscow, the horses in 
his carriage being unable to drag it through a 
xnowdrift, the postilions very coolly unharnessed 
them, and trotted off, telling him that they would 
bring fresh horses in tho morning, and that he 
would be in no danger from the wolves if he 
would keep the windows of the cartiage close and 
the leathern curtains down On all subsequent 
occasions of travelling, when he met with difii- 
culties, he was accustomed to aay that they were 
nothing compared to what he had suffered during 
the night he passed in the steppes of Russia. 

On his return to England, finding that the 
principal part of his property was lost through 
anprofitable investments, he devoted himself, with 
renewed energy, to his old profession of a Iand- 
scape gardener, While on the continent he had 
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viewed with attention the various public gardens 
in the different cities he visited, and tho idea oc- 
curred to him of bringing out a large work on the 
subject of gardening, the historical part of which 
should contain sketches of the gardens of all na- 
tions For the purposo of rendering it more com- 
plete and valuable, in 1819 he proceeded to France 
and Italy, to examine the principal gardens of 
these countries In 1822, appeared his ‘ Ency- 
clopmdia of Gardening,’ copiously illustrated with 
woodcuts, a work remarkeblo for an immense 
amount of nsefiul and original mattor, which at 
once established his repntation as one of the ablest 
horticulinrists of his time It had an extraordl- 
nary snic, and its great success induced lim to 
engage in another, on the anme plan, called ‘lhe 
Encyclopmdia of Agriculture,’ published in 1825 

His subsequent publications were numerons, and 
all of a moat useful aud practical description 

In 1828 Mr London travelled through great 
part of France and Germany = Tho Encyclopic- 
dia of Plants’ was published tu 1829 In Sep- 
tember 1880 he mairied Miss Webbe, dangliter of 
Thomas Webbe, Esq of Ritwell Wonse, near Bir- 
mingham, authoress of a novel called ‘The Mum- 
my,’ and two years aftery ards his daughter Agnes, 
ther only child, was born Tho ‘ Encyclopaxdia 
of Cottage, Farm, and Villa Architecture’ eame 
out in 1832 «Tt was tho first work ho published 
ou his own account, and one of the most success- 
fut ‘The labour,” anys Mrs Loudon, “ that 
attended this work was smmense, and for several 
months he and I used to sit up the greater pait of 
every night, never having move than fom hours’ 
sleep, and drinking strong coffee, to keep ourselves 
awake” He then set about a still more extensive 
work, also at his own riak, the ‘Arboretum et 
Fraticetum Britannu um,’ published in 1898, com- 
prehending an account of all the trees and shrubs 
growing in Great Britain, with engravings. 

All this time, and for the remainder of lus life, 
he laboured onder disabilities and suffering of no 
common kind The severe attack of rheumatic 
fever he had on huis firat going to England left a 
permanent anchylosis, or stiffening of the joint, of 
tho left knee, as well as a contracted left arm. 
“In the year 1820,” says the wnter of a Memoir 
of Mr Loudon in the ‘Gardener's Megazine, 
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and the following year, belng recommended to go 
to Brighton, to get shampooed in-Mahomet’s 
baths, his right arm was there broken near the 
shoulder, and it never properly united. Notwith- 
standing this, he continued to write with his right 
hand till 1825, when the arm was broken a second 
time, and he was then obliged to have it ampu- 
tated , but not before a general breaking up of the 
frame had commenced, and the thumb and two 
fingers of the left hand had been rendered useless 
He afterwards suffered severcly from ill health, 


” till his constitution was finally undermined by the 


anxiety attending on that most costly and labori- 
ous of all his works, the Arboretum Britanni- 
cam,’ which, unfortanately, had not paid it- 
self” On the conclasion of the work he found 
that he owed ten thousand pounds to the printer, 
the stationcr, and the woodcut engraver who had 
been employed ‘The sale of this work was slow, 
and the pecuniary difficulties in which it involved 
him, by preying on his mind, are said to have 
hastened his death 

At one peiiod he had four monthly periodicals 
going on at once, namely, the Gardener's Maga- 
zine, the Magazine of Natural [Jistory, the Archi- 
tectural Magazine, aud the Suburban Gardener, 
besides conducting the Arboretum Britaunicum , 
and to produce these regularly ho literally worked 
night and day After 1826 he had been obliged 
to employ for all his works, both an amanuensis 
and a draftsman, and yot, with his disabled and 
maimed body, his mind retained all its vigour and 
clearness to the last Early in 1843 he was 
seized with chronic inflammation of the lungs, of 
which he died on 14th Decomber of that year 
The last work on which he was employed at the 
time of his death, entitled ‘Self-instruction for 
Young Gardeners,’ is devoted to the mental im- 
provement and welfare of that useful class of the 
community. Indoed, in all his publications he 
was careful, when the opportunity presented itself, 
to point out the bearing of his subject on the mo- 
ral and social improvement of his fellow-creatures 
By the sale of his works, after his death, the debt 
which he then owed was considerably reduced. 
Mrs Loudon had, soon after their marriage, ap- 
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husband, so that sho was enabled to assist him in 
his labours, and to publish berself several works 
of a similar kind, of a popular and pleasing char- 
acter Of thesemay be mentioned the following: 

Instroction in Gardening for Ladies. 1840, 12me. 

Botany for Ladies. 1842, 12mo. 

The Ladies’ Flower Garden. 1848. 

Domestic Pets, their Habits and Management. 1851, 12mo. 

The Lady's Companion to the Flower Garden. 1849. 6th 
edition, 1853, 12mo. 

My Own Garden 1855, 8vo. 

Amateur Gardener's Calendar 12:no, 1847 

British Wild Flowers. 4to. 

Conversations on Chronology 18mo. 

Entertaining Naturalist. 12mo. 

Facts from the World of Nature. 12mo, 1848. 

First Book of Botany for Schools. 18mo. 

Glimpses of Nature. 16mo. 

Ladies’ Country Companion. 12mo, 1845. 

Ladies’ Flower Garden of Ornamental Annuals. 4to, 1840 

Ladies’ Flower Garden of Oriamental Bulbous Plants, 
Ato, 1841. 

Ladies’ Flower Garden of Ornamental Greenhouse Plants, 
4to, 1848. 

Ladies’ Flower Garden of Perennials. 4to. 

Tales about Planta. 16mo 

Year Book of Natural History for Youth 16mo. 

Young Gardener's Year Book 12mo., 

Young Naturalist’s Journal. 16mo. 


After Mr London's death, his widow carefully 
edited some of his most important works The 
novel published by her in 1827, entitled ‘The 
Mummy,’ excited considerable attention at the 
time, and attracted the notice of Mr Loudon, 
which led to an acquaintance between them, and 
he soon after married her She was also authoress 
of several other works of fiction 

The distinguwshing characteristics of Mr Lou- 
don were energy, determination, and enthusl- 
asm He was, besides, a most mdustrious and 
methodical compiler, and, as stated in one account 
of his life, ‘as soon as he had formed the plan of 
one of his works, he seemed endowed with an 
instinctive feeling which guided him at once to 
the persons who could give him the best informa- 
tion on the subjects he had in view. Around 
him, in his study, masses of knowledge, thus 
gleaned from practical men, were arranged in la- 
belled compartments, ever ready when needed, 
and by the alchemy of his mind, and the incessant 
labours of his pen, ho gave these thoughts to the 
public in an inviting and uscful form" A Me 
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molr of Mr Loudon, by his widow, appeared in| Architectural Magazine, the first perludioal ‘evuted ex- 


, clusively to architecture. 
his last work, ‘Self-Instraction for Young Gar- | “", | tam et Fruticotum Britaunicwn, 1888, published 
denera.’ In the ‘Gardener's Magazine’ also there | monthly Londen, 1888, 8 vols., 8vo. 


was s Memoir of him, shortly after his death | The Suburban Gardener 1888. 


His widow, who had a pension of £100 from the realy gaan Rea by Mr Loudon 
Civil List, died in July 1858. 1889 


Mr Lougon’s works are; Gardener's Gazette, edited by him from 1840 tll Novem- 


ber 1841 
Observations on the Formation and Management of Use- | Encyclopedia of Trees and Shrubs, an abridgment of the 
ful and Ornamental Plantations, on the Theory and Prac- | Arboretum London, 1842, 8vo. 
tics of Landscape Gardening, and on Gaining and Embank- | Suburban Horticulturst. London, 1842, 8v 
ing Land from Rivers, or the Sea. Edin 1804, 8vo. On the Laying out, Planting, and Managing of Cemetenes, 
A Short Treatise on some Improvements lately made in | and on the Improvement of Churchyards, Lond. 1848, 8vo. 
Hot-Housea, by which from four-fifths to nine-tenths of the | Self-Instruction for Young Gardeners, Forestors, Builfis, 
Fuel commonly used, will bo saved; time, labour, and risk | Land Stewards, and Farmers, with a Momorr of the Author 
greatly lessened: and several other advantages produced | London, 1845, 8vo. 
Iilustrated by nme large copperplates. Edin 1805, 8vo. The Villa Gardener 2d ed., by Mrs. Loudon London, 
A Treatise on Forming, Managing and Improving Country | 1850, 8vo. 
Residences, and on the choice of situations, appropmate to} He also contnbuted to the Encyclopsdia Bntanmicn, and 
every class of Purchasers. With an Appendix, containing | to Brande’s ‘ Dictionary of Science,’ and published numerous 
an Enquiry into the utility and merits of Mr Repton's Mode | supplements to his vanous works. 
of shewing Effects by Slides and Sketches, and Strictures on 


his Opinions and Practice in Landscape Gardening Ilus- | —Lovar, Baron Fraser of, » title in the peerage of Scotland 














trated by Descriptions of Scenery and Buildings, by refer- | (attamted in 1747, but restored in 1837), exact date of creation 
ences to Country Seata, in most parts of Great Bnitain, and | nnknown It was tnken from the hamlet of Lovat, near the 
by 32 engravings. London, 1806, 2 vols. 4to. eastern bank of the Beauly Inverncss-shire, whero stood the 
The Utility of Agnecultural Knowledge to the sons of the | towor and fort of Lovuat, founded in 1230, anciently the seat 
Landed Proprietors of Great Britain, &. By a Soottuwh | of the Bissets, and is said to have beon conforred by Jumes 
Farmer and Land Agent. [.ondon, 1809 Pamphlet. I, on Hugh Fraser of Lovat, grandson of Simon Fraser, the 
Designs for Laying out Farms and Farm Buildings in the | first of the Frasers of Lovuat. The latter, who fell at the 
Scotch Style, adapted to England, compnaing an Account | battle of Halidontill, 19th July 1888, marred Margaret, one 
of the Introduction of the Berwickshire Husbandry into Mid- | of the heirs of the ear] of Caithness, and acquired, 1n conse- 
Glesex and Oxfordshire. Lond 1811, 4to. quence, large possessions in the north Ho is supposed to 
Account of the Mode of Roofing with Paper, used at Tew | have been a branch of the Frasers of Oliver castlo in the 
Lodgo Farm, and other places. Lond. 1811, 8vo. county of Pecbles, as his son had posscasions in that county 
An Immediate and Effectual Mode of Rawing the Rental | This son, Hugh Fraser of Lovat, had four sous, Aloxander, 
of the Landed Property of England, and rendering Great | who died unmarned, Hugh, created a lord of parliament, 
Britam independent of other Nations, for a supply of Bread | undcr the title of Lord Fraser of Lovat, John, ancestor of 
and Corn With an Appendix, contaming Hints to Com- | the Frasers of Knock in Ayrshire, and another son, anccstor 
mercial Capitalhsts, and to the Tenantry of Scotland. Lond | of the Frasers of Foyers. 
1811, 8vo. Hugh, first Lord Lovat, was one of the hostages for James 
Remarks on the Construction of Hot-Houses, pointing out | 1, on his return to Scotland in 1424, and in 1431 he was 
the most advantageous Forma, Materials, and Contrivancen | appointed ligh sheriff of the county of Inverness. His son, 
to be nsed in their Construction, with a Review of the van- | also named Hugh, second Lord Lovat, wan fathor of Thomas, 
ous methods of building them in foreign countnes, as well as | third lord, Alexander, ancestor of the Frasors of Fanaline, 
in England, with 10 plates. 1817, royal 4to the Frasers of Leadclune, baronota, (see p. 264 of this vol- 
Sketches of Ourvilinear Hot-Houses, with a Desenption | ume); and other families of the namo. 
of the vanous purposes in Horticultural and General Archi- | Thomas, third lord, held the offico of yusticiary of the north 
tecture, to which a solid Iron Sash Bar, lately mvented, us ap- | in the reign of James FV , and died 2tst October 1524 He 
plicable. 1818. had four sons Thomas, master of Lovat, killed at Flodden, 
Encyclopesdia of Gardening, first edition, 1822 Second | 9th September 1518, unmarned , Hugh, fourth Lord Lovat, 
edition, with alterations and improvements, 1824 ‘llurd | Alexander, fifth lord, and Willam Fraser of Struy, ancestor 
ed., 1881. New ed, by Mra. Loudon. London, 1850, 8vo. | of several families of the nume in Inverness-shire. 
The Greenhouse Companion. Anonymous. Hugh, fourth lord, the quecn’s yuaticary in the north, re- 
Encyclopadia of Agriculture. Lond, 1825 2d ed 1830 | mgned his whole estates ito the hands of King James V , 
The Gardencr’s Magazine, commenced in 1826, the first | and obtained from his majesty a new charter, dated 26th 
periodical ever devoted exclusively to horticultural sulyects. | March 1539, umting and incorporating them into the barony 
The Magasine of Natural History, begun in 1828, also | of Lovat, to him and the heirs male of hin body, failing whoin 
the first of its kind to his nearest lawful heirs male, bearing the name and anna 
Encyclopzdia of Plants. 1829 of Fraser, and fuling them to lus heirs whatsoever With 
Hortus Bntanmous. London, 1880, 8vo. New ed , edited | hus eldest son, Hugh, master of Lovat, he was killed in an 
by Mrs. Loudon —_ London, 1850, 8vo. engagement with the Macdonalds of Clanranald at Lochlochy, 
Encyclopsedia of Cottage, Farm, and Villa Architecture, | Inverness-shire, 2d June 1544, an account of which is given 
end Furniture. London, 1885, Svo. at page 262 of this volune. Hus brother, Alexander, fiftl 
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Lord Lovat, died in 1558. With one daughter, the latter had 
three sons: Hugh, sixth lord; Thomas, ancestor of the Frasers 
of Strichen, from whom Lord Lovat of Lovat is descended ; 
and Jamea, of Ardochte. 

Hugh, sixth Lord Lovat, had a son, Simon, sventh lord, 
who was twice married, and died 8d April 1638. By his first 
wife, Margaret, eldest daughter of Sir Colin Mackensie of 
Kintail, he had two sons, Simon, master of Lovat, who pre- 
deceased him, without issue, and Hugh, eighth Lord Lovat, 
who died 16th February 1646 By a second wife, Jean 
Stewart, daughter of Lord Doune, he had Sir Simon Fraser, 
ancestor of the Frasers of Innerallochy; Sir James Fraser of 
Brae, and one dangiter Hugh, eiglth lord, had, with three 
daughters, three sons, namely, Simon, master of Lovat, and 
Hugh, who both predeceaned their father, tle one in 1640 
and the other in 1648, and Thomas Fraser of Beaufort, 
eleventh Lord Lovat. The second son, Hugh, styled after 
‘thus elder brother's death, master of Lovat, left a son, Hugh, 
ninth lord, who succeeded his grandfather in February 1646, 
and married in July 1659, when a boy of mxtecn years of 
age at college, Anne, second daughter of Sir John Mackenzie 
of Tarbet, baronet, sister of the first earl of Cromarty, and 
by her had a son, Hugh, tenth lord, and three daughters. 

Hugh, tenth lord, succseded Ins father mn 1672, and died 
in 1696, when Thomas Fraser of Beaufort, third son of the 
eighth lord bocame eleventh Lord Lovat, but did not take 
the title. I'he tenth lord marned Iady Amelia Murray, only 
daughter of the first marquis of Athol, and had four daugh- 
ters. His eldest dangbter, Amelia, assumed the titlo of 
Baroness Lovat, and married, in 1702, Alexander Mackenzie, 
younger of Preatonhall, who assumed the namo of Fraser of 
Fraserdale. Hus son, Hogh Fraser, on the death of his mo- 
ther, adopted the title of Tord Lovat, which, however, by 
decree of the court of neasion, 8d July 1780, was declared to 
belong to Simon, Lord Fraser of Lovat, as eldest lawful son 
of Thomas, Lord Fraser of Lovat, granduncle of the tenth 
lord. This yudgment proceeded on the charter of 1589, and 
though pronounced by an incompetent court, was held to be 
night. To prevent an appeal, a compromme was made, by 
which Hugh Mackenzie ceded to Simon, Lord Lovat, for a 
valuable considcration, his pretensions to the honours, and 
bis right to the estates, after his father’s death 

Thomas Fraser of Beaufort, by right 11th Lord Lovat, died 
at Danvegan in Skyein May 1699 By his first wife, Sibylla, 
4th daughter of John Macleod of Macleod, he had 14 children, 
| 10 of whom died young. Simon, the eldest surviving son, was 
| 





the calebrated Lord Lovat, beheaded in April 1747, see memoir 
of hin at page 266 of this volume, and of his sons, General 
Simon Fraser, and Colonel Archibald Campbell Fraser of 
Lovat, ses p. 268 The direct line fuiled on the death of the 
latter, in December 1815, and Thomas Alexander Fraser of 
Lovat, born in 1802, only son of Captain Alexander Fraser of 
Strichen, descended from Hon. Thomas Fraser, 2d son of the 
6th Lord Fraser of Lovat, beoamo the male representative of 
the fainily, and the 2ist chief of the clan Fraser On Nov 

8d, 1828, he was served nearest luwful male hear A petition 
from him to the king, claiming succesmon to the title, was 
remitted to the House of Lords, and he was, January 28, 
1837, created Baron J.ovat of Lovart, in the peerage of the 
United Kingdom (See page 268 of this volume.) By act of 
parliament passed in 1854, he was relieved from the effect of 
the attainder of tne Scottish peerage, forfeited in 1747, and 
had the title adjudged to him by the House of Lords in 1857 

He marred the eldest daughter of 8th Lord Stafford; issue, 
with 3 danghbters, 4 sons. 


LOVE, Jonn, an eminent scholar, and contro- 
versial writer, the son of a bookseller, was born 
at Dumbarton, in July 1695. After completing 
his studies at the university of Glasgow, he be- 
came usher to his old master at Dumbarton, 
whom he succeeded in 1720 In 1788 he pub 
lished a small tract in Defence of the Latin Gram- 
mar of Ruddhnan, which had been attacked by 
Mr Robert Trotter, schoolmaster at Dumfrics. 
Soon after ho was brought before the judicatorics 
of the Church, on a charge of brewing on a Sun- 
day, preferred against him by the Rev Mr Syd- 
serf, minister of Dumbarton; but his innocence 
being satisfactorily established after a jndicial 
trial, his accnser was obliged to make him a pub- 
lic apology for malicious calumniation. In Octo- 
ber 1785 Mr Love was, after a competition, ap- 
pointed by the magistrates of Edinburgh one of 
the masters of the High School of that city In 
1787, in conjunction with Mr Robert Hunter, 
then one of the masters of Heriot’s hospital, and 
afterwards professor of Greck in the university of 
Edinburgh, he published ‘ Buchanani Paraphrasis 
Psalmorum Davidis Poetica,’ printed by the Rud- 
dimans ‘lis erudition having recommended him 
to the notice of the duke of Bucclench, he was, 
in October 1739, appointed rector of the grammar 
school of Dalkeith During the succeeding year 
he engaged in a controversy with the notorious 
Lauder, about the comparative merits of Buchan- 
an and Johnston, as translators of the Psalms, 
when he, of course, defended Buchanan's version. 
He afterwards entcred into an angry contest with 
Ruddiman, concerning Buchanan’s alleged repent- 
ance and ingratitude towards Mary queen of 
Scots, having, m May 1749, published ‘A Vindi- 
cation of Mr George Buchanan,’ which produced, 
in the ensuing July, a pamphlet In reply from 
Ruddiman Mr Love died at Dalkeith, after a 
lingering ulncss, September 20, 1750. He was 
twice married, and by his first wife, the daughter 
of a surgeon in Glasgow, he had thirteon children 

LOVE, Jonx, DD, an eminent divine, was 
boru in 1756 in Paisley, and recelved the rudi- 
ments of his cducation at the grammar school of 
that town. At ten years of age he was sent 
to the university of Glasgow, where he distin- 
guished himself in every department of tl « regu- 
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lar course, particularly in those of classical litera- 
taré and mathematics. He stadied for the Church 
of Seotiand, and soon after being licensed, he be- 
came asslatant, first to the Rev. Mr. Maxwell of 
Ruthergien, and afterwards to the Rev David 
‘Turner, of the Old parish of Greenock, where he 
attracted mitch attention as a preacher After 
Mr Turner's death, he was called to be minister 
ofa Presbyterian chapel in London During his 
residence there he took an active share in forming 
the London Missionary Society, and he often 
mentioned with interest that he wrote the first 
note which brought the friends of the long ne- 
giected heathen together, and laid the foundation 
of the Society, which proved the parent of many 
similar institutions, both in this country and 
America. For several years he discharged the 
duties of secretary to it with much acceptance 
‘¢ Hiss geal for the success of this momentons un- 
dertaking,” says one of his biographers, “ which 
he bore on his heart to his dying hour, waa not 
exhausted by the many labours of his official 
situation, difficult and delicate as they were, in 
the Infancy of his splendid enterprise For the 
assistance of the first missionaries sent to the 
South Sea Islands, he published a small volume of 
Addresses to tho inhabitants of Otahcite (now 
called Tahiti) containing a system of Christian 
theology, and characterized by the striking and 
seemingly opposite peculiarities of his devout and 
original mind ” 

In 1800 he was chosen munister of the chapel 
of ease at Anderston, Glasgow, where he contin- 
ued to fulfil lis pnstoral duties till nbout six 
months before his death Ilis zcal in the cause 
of missions continued unabated, nnd he wns for n 
long period sccretary to the Glasgow Missionary 
Society He died at Anderston, December 17, 
1825, in his 69th ycar Tis Sermons, preached 
on public occasions, with fifteen addresses to the 
people of Otaheite, and a serious call respecting a 
nuasion to the river Indus, were published at 
Glasgow, in 1826, in 8 vols 8vo 

LOW, Groror, an ingenious naturalist, was 
born, in 1746, at Edsel, in Forfarshire He stud- 
ied both at the universities of Aberdeen and St 
Andrews, and distinguished himself by his profi- 
clency in the varions branches of natural history 
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He afterwards became tutor in the family of Mr 
Graham of Stromness, and when Mr , afterwards 
Sir Joseph, Banka, with Dr. Solander, visited 
that quarter, he aceompanied them In their ex- 
cursions throngh the Orkney and Shetland islands 
Tn 1774 he was ordained minister of the parish of 
Birsay and Harray, on the Mainland of Orkney 
Having been introduced by Sir Joseph Banks to 
Mr Pennant, by the advice of the latter he nn- 
dertook a ‘Fanna Orcadensis,’ and a ‘ Flora Or- 
calcnsis He died in 1795 In 1818, 18 years 
after his death, his ‘ Fanna’ was published by Dr 
W F. Leach, in one vol 4to It bore the title 
of ‘ Fanna Orcadensis; or the Natural History of 
the Quadrupeds, Birds, Reptiles, and Fishes, of 
the Orkney and Shetland Isles’ Mr Low left he- 
hind him other MSS, particularly a translation 
of ‘Torfeus’a History of Orkney, and « Tour 
through Orkney and Shetland 

LOW, Davin, an eminent Episcopalian divine 
See SUPPLEMANT 

LOW, Davin, a distinguished professor of agri- 
culture Sco SurpLeMENT 

LOWE, Perer, founder of the faculty of phy- 
siclans and surgeons of Glasgow, waa born in 
Scotland about the middlo of tho sixteenth cen- 
tury In his ‘Discourse on the wholo Art of 
Chirurgery,’ published at Glasgow in 1612, in the 
title-page of which ho styles himaclf Arehian Doe- 
tor in the facnity of surgery at Pais, and chirur- 
geon ordinary to the king of France and Navarre, 
he informs us that he had practised twenty-two 
years In France and Flanders, that he had been 
two years surgeon-major to the Spanish regiment 
at Pars, and that he subsequently followed hia 
royal master, Henry TV of France, six years in 
lis wars At what precise period he returned 
from the Continent, and took np lis residence at 
Glasgow, 1s not known, but lie mentions that in 
1598, in consequence of his complaints of ignorant 
persons intruding into the practice of surgery, 
James VI granted him a privilege, under the 
privy seal, of examming all practitioners In sur- 
gery in the western parts of Scotland He refers 
to a former work of his own, cutitled ‘The Poor 
Man’s Guide,’ and speaks of an intended publica- 
tion concerning the diseases of women. He died 
in 1612 His works are 
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1596, 1597, 1612, 1684, 1654, 4to. This is considered to be 
a book of very great ment, and was translated into a variety 
of languages, and printed in Fr 16123, Port. 1614, Guns. 
1684, Port. 1657 

An Easy, Certain, and Perfect Methode to Cure and Pre- 


vent the Spanish Sickness, &. Lond. 1596, 4to. 

LOWE, Jonn, sometimes called also ALEXAN- 
bER, author of the well-known song, ‘Mary's 
Dream,’ to which he owes all his fame, was born 
In Kenmure, in Galloway, in 1750 He was the 
eldest son of the gardener at Kenmure castle, and 
being intended by his father to follow the humble 
business of a weaver, at the age of fourteen he 
was put apprentice to Robert Heron, father of the 
unfortunate author of that name Young Lowe 
afterwards found means to obtain a reguiar aca- 
demical education at the university of Edinburgh, 
and while studying divinity was engaged as tutor 
in the family of Mr M'‘Ghie of Alrds The fate 
of a young surgeon of the name of Alexander Mil- 
Jer, who was unfortunately lost at sca, and who 
had been attached to Mary, one of Mr M‘Ghie's 
daughters, was the cause of Lowe's writing his 
beautiful and affecting ballad of ‘Mary, weep no 
more for me’ Having no prospect of obtaining a 
church in his native country, in 1773 Lowe em- 
barked for America, being invited ont as tator to 
the family of a brother of General Washington 
He afterwards opened an academy im Fredericks- 
burgh, Virgima, but it not succeeding, was at 
length given up Ata snbsequent period he was 
for some time minister of the Episcopal church of 
that place. Before quitting Airds, he had inter- 
changed vows of unalterable constancy with a 
sister of Mary, which were doomed pever to be 
kept He fell in love with a beautiful Virginian 
lady, who rejected his suit, and united herself to 
another. Her sister, however, became pagsion- 
ately fond of him, and he married her, as he said 
bimeelf, “from a sentiment of gratitade.” This 
step blasted his happiness for ever, as his wife 
turned out a most worthless character Poor 


Lowe, to drown the recollection of his domestic 


brought him to an untimely grave. 
1798, In the 48th year of his age. Benides his 
‘Mary's Dream,’ he wrote several pieces, among 
which is mentioned ‘A Morning Poem,’ but none 
of these has been printed. 


settled there as early as the reign of David I. or 
William and Cren de Lumisden attested a charter granted 
to the pnory of Ooldingham by Waldeve earl of Dunbar, 
between the years 1166 and 1182 Adam de Lumisden 
took the oath of fealty to Edward I at Berwick, on three 
succeasive occasions, namely, m 1292, 1296, and 1297 
About 1885 David de Lumsden made a donation to the 
monks of Coldingham for the redemption of his grandfather, 
who had been condemned to die for a crime which is not 
recorded Gilbert de Lumsden, about 1820, marned the 
heiress of Blenerne of that ilk, also in the Merse, and on the 
15th June of that year, he received from John Stuart, earl 
of Angus, a charter, inveating him in the lands of Blenerne, 
in the parish of Bunkle. On acquiring these lands, the fam- 
ily erected on the banks of the Whitadder a 
tower, whither they removed their residence. In 1607 Da- 
vid Lumaden of Blenerne and Lumsden sold the lands of 
Blenerne to Arclubald Douglas, Esq of Tofts. Sir James 
Lumsden or Lumadaine, of Airdrie in Fife, descended of a 
second son of Lumsden of Lumsden and Blenerne, 
about 1640, the lands of Innergelle in the parish of Kilrenny, 
Fifeahire, and shortly thereafter recovered the lands of Blen- 
erne. He had two sons, Sir James, and Robert of Stravithie. 
The former, Sir James Lumsdaine of Innergelly, a major- 
under Gustavns Adolphus, king of Sweden, distin- 

guished himself by the taking of Frankfort on the Oder He 
afterwards served in the Scots army, and in 1650 was taken 
prisoner by Cromwell, at the battle of Dunbar He was 
at one time governor of Osnaburg, and afterwards of New- 
castle. The Rev E Sandys, having married the daughter 
and heiress of James Lumsdaine, Esq, of Innergelly, as- 
sumed the name and arms of the family 

The Lumsdaines of Latlallan in Fife, are a branch of the 
Invergelly family , John Lumsdaine, major in the East India 
Company's service, third son of Robert Lumsdame of Inver- 
gelly, having purchased the estate of Lathallan from Lieu- 
tenant John Spens iu 1788. 


In Aberdeenshire there is an ancient family of the name wu 
Lumsden, who have possessed the estate of Cushnie, and 
other lands in that county, since before the 15th century , 
some of their charters date 24th March 1471, In 


King’s college, Old Aberdeen, there is shown a complete suit 
of mail which is sald to have been worn by the ancestor ot 
the family at the battle of Harlaw in 1411 A brother of 
the laird of Cushnie, Matthew Lumsden of Tilliecairn, in the 
parish of Olunie, who died 27th June, 1580, was the author 
of a ‘Genealogical History of the House of Forbes,’ which 
was published, with continmations, in 1819 
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Andrew Lamaden, private secretary to Prince Charles Ed- 
waid, at Rome, and anthor of ‘ Remarks on the Antiquities 
of Bune and its Environs,’ London, 1797, 4to, in an account 
of ns family by himself, published in the Analecta Scotica, 
traces his descent from the house of Cushnie. He was a fellow 
ef the Royal Soolety of Edinburgh, and died in that, city, 
96th December 1801, aged 81. 

In 1782, John Lumaden of Oushnie sold the lands of Clova 
and Auchindoir tp.tus coumn, Harry Lumsden from Jamaia, 
who entailed them and other estates in the counties of Aber- 
deen, Banff, and Kincardine, on a series of heira, including 
the family of Harry Lamsden of Belhelvie, whose father was 
his cousin-german This John Lumsden of Cushnie had five 
sona, four of whom distinguished themselves in the service of 
the East India Company John Lumaden, the second son, 
was mn the civil service of the Company for the long period of 
86 years. In 1805 he was called to be » member of the su- 
preme council, an office which he held for seven years. In 
1813 he returned to England, on which oocamon the gover- 
nor-general, in a letter to tho Directors at home, gave bon- 
ourable testimony to the “‘unsullied punty of his character 
both in public and private life, his offianl knowledge equally 
useful and extensive, and the ability with which be had dis- 
charged the functsons of the different situations, even the 
lighest and most arduous, in which he had been placed” 
In 1817 he was chosen a director of the East India Compa- 
ny He succeeded his elder brother in the estate of Cushmic, 
and died in London in December 1818, in lus 58th year, be- 
ing succeeded by his only son, the Rey Henry Thomas Lams- 
den, a clergyman of the Church of England at Ipswich 

His youngest brother, Matthew Lumsden, LL.D , rendered 
himself more eminent than any of lis family He received 
his education at King’s college, Old Aberdeen, where all lus 
brothers likewise studicd, and then went to India. Having 
become deeply skilled in the oricntal languages, he was ap- 
pointed aamstant professor of Persian and Arabic in the ool- 
lege of Fort William, and in 1805 published an elaborate 
‘Perman Grammar,’ a new edition of which appeared in 
1810 In 1808 he succeeded Captain Baillie as Perman and 
Arabic professor, and in 1812 was appointed secretary to the 
Calcutta Madressa, and superintendent of the various transla- 
tions of Englsh works into Persian then in progress. In 
1818 he published an Arabic grammar, in 2 vols. folio, in 
1814 he received charge of the Company's press at Calcutta, 
which he retained for three years, and in 1818 he added to 
al lis other duties thosc of vecretary to the Stationery Com- 
mittee. Owing to bad hoalth be returned for a time to Eng- 
land, through Perna, Goorgia, and Russia, and in 1821 went 
back to India. Returning finally to England, he died at 
Tootang Common, Surrey, 3ist March 1885, in hus 58th year 
He received the degree of LL.D from King's college, Old 
Aberdeen, to which he presented his own and a great number 
of other onental works. Other two of lus brothers, David and 
James, each attained the rank of colonel m the Indian army 
The former, when Captain Lumsden, presented to tho library 
of King’s college, # remarkable roll, nearly 20 feet long, 
beautifally written in Sansent, contaming an account of the 
Hindoo Mythology, with grotesque paintangs of their gods. 

Of the same family are the Lumsdens of Pitcaple, uf Ti- 
whilly, and of Balmedie, all in Aberdconsure. Of the Clova 
branch, William Lameden of Harlaw, was succeeded by hus 
danghter, Catherine, who married in 1754, John Leith, Esq, 
and the successor in the estates of Clova and Auchindoir 
Harry Leith, Esq , assumed the additional name of Lumsden 


name both in Forfarshire and Fifeshire, the former belong- 
ing to the earl of Camperdown, and the latter to Wemyss of 
Wemyss. Philip de Lundin (sometimes of old written Lon- 
don) obtained from Malcolm IV the bardény of the name in 
the pansh of Largo, Fife, while on Malcolm de Landin, his 
brother, was conferred by the same monarch the lands of 
Lundin in Forfarshire. 

Malcolm's son, Thomas, was appointed by William the 
Lion, door ward or Ostarwus, an office which became hered- 
itary in the family, and from which they assumed the name 
of Durward. Thomas son, Allan, justiciary of Scotland, 
took the title of carl of Athol, to which he does not appear 
to have had any nght. He married the natural danghter of 
Alexander II., and yet had the presumption to oppose the 
coronation of tho infant son of that monarch in 1249 He 
died in 1275 (Chahners’ Caledonia, vol i p. 534). Robert, 
a natural son of Willam the Lion, having marned the har- 
ess of this house, assumed the surname of Lundin, and from 
hun the family of Lundin of Lundin were afterwards deacend- 
ed. In 1648, John Lundin of Lundin was succeeded by hia 
daughter Margaret, who married the Hon Robert Maitland, 
second son of John, first earl of Lauderdale. Mr Maitland, 
in consequence, assumed the name and arms of Landin. He 
supported the “ Engagement” for the rescue of Charles 1, 
in 1648 , for which he was obliged to make repentance in the 
parish church of Largo Accoinpanying Charles II to Eng- 
land m 1661, he was taken at the battle of Worcester, and 
remained some years @ pnsoncr Ho was fined £1,000 by 
Cromwell, and died at Lundin in 1658. His only surviving 
son, John Lundin of Lundin, dying a few years afterwarda, 
unmarned, was succoeded by his mater Sophia, who, in 1670, 
became the first wife of John Drummond, second am of 
James, third earl of Perth By warrant from King Charles 
II, to him, dated 27th October, 1679, the family carned tho 
arms of Scotland in their armonal bearmgs, as the natural 
sons of the kings of Scotland had been in use to do, ainco the 
reign of James 1 In 1680, this John Drummond or Lundin 
was appointed general of tho ordnance and doputy-governor 
of the castle of Edinburgh, im 1682 treasurer depute, and m 
September 1684 one of the principal secretanes of state for 
Scotland In 1685 he was created Viscount Melfort, and 
Lord Drummond of Gilston, and in 1686 carl of Melfort (see 
Mrxront, carl of). After the Revolution he went with 
James VII and II to Franco, where he remained, and was 
attainted by act of parliament in 1695, 2 clause in tho act, 
however, doclared that the forfoiture should in noways affect 
or taint the blood of his children by Soplia Lundin, his first 
wife. His eon, James Lundin, succeeded hw mother in the 
eatate of Lundin, and, dying unmarried, was succeeded hy 
his brother, Robert, who died in 1785 Roberts son, Jamon 
Landin of Lundin, on the death and forfeiture of Kdward 
Drummond, styled duke of Perth, representative of the carls 
of Perth, was served heir male of James, fourth earl of Perth, 
and died m 1781 =His son, James Drummond, in 1785 ob- 
tained possession of the estate of the cnrldom of Perth, and 
was created a British peer, by the title of Lord Perth, and 
Baron Drummond of Stobhall On his death in 1800 he 
was succeeded by his daughter, the Hon Clementina Sarah 
Drummond, who was thus the heir of line of the ancient 
family of Lundin of Lundin She married in 1807 the Hon 
Peter Robert Burrell, eldest aon of Lord Gwydir and Baron- 
eas Willoughby d’Eresby, to which titles he succeeded, to the 
first in 1820, and to the second in 1828. The Fifeshire 
estate of Lundin was sold, towards the close of the last cen- 
tury, to Sur Wilham Erskine of Torry, and came to James 


Luxpay, or Luwpre, a surname derived from landa of that | Erskine Wemyss, Eaq of Wemyss in nght of his mother 
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A branch of the family of Lundin possess the estate of 
Auchtermarnie, in the parish of Kennowsy The heiress 
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Lyg.u, a surname derived from de Lisle, modernised into 
Lyle, first assumed by the proprietors of some of the 
isles in the reign of Malcolm Oanmore. It is the 
same as the English Lisle, at one period De IIsle, one an- 
cents family of that surname having borrowed it from the 
Isle of Wight, and another from the Iule of Ely 

The Lyells of Kinnorpdy in Forfarshire, an estate once pos- 
sensed by the Inverquarity branch of the noble house of Arrile, 


t< 


nent botanist, and for many years vice-leutenant of Forfar- 
shire, who died November 8th, 1849, was the discoverer of a 
great number of British plants previously unknown So 
high was the estimation in which ho was held that a genus 
of plants (Lyellia) was named aftor him by Mr Robert 
Brown, and Sir William Hooker and Professor Lindley, two 
botaniats of the first distinction, each dedicated one of their 
works to him He was educated at the college of St. An- 
drews, and afterwards went to the university of Cambridge. 
In 1826 he returned to his paternal estate, in the pansh of 
Kirriemmuir, where he devoted himself to scientific, botanical, 
and literary pursuits. He translated the lyncal poems of 
Dante, the first edition of which, printed at his own cost, 
was ao well received that a london publisher obtained per- 
mission to issue a second on his own rcconnt. His essay on 
‘The Anti-Papal Spirit of Dante’ shows a profound know- 
ledge of medieval Italian literature and history, and is full of 
enlarged and philosophical views. Hn collection of the van- 
ous editions of that great Italan poet, and the writings of 
his numerous commentators, and of authors illustrative of 
Dante and lis tames, was vory great. He also left nn exten- 
sive botanical hbrary In the New Statistical Account (arti- 
cle Krratemutr) it is stated that there is among the archives 
of the Church of Scotland a MS., wntten by Mr Lyell, con- 
taining a valuable and elaborate article on the habitat of the 
plants of the parish of Kirnemuir, beginning at ite lower ex- 
tremity to the south, and extending to the high lands of 
Glenprosen His eldest son, Sir Charles Lyell, president of 
the Goological Society in 1886-7, and author of ‘ Principles of 
Geology,’ 8 vols. London, 1880-8 , ‘ Elements of Geology,’ 2 
vols, Lond , 1888, both of which works have passed through 
several editions, ‘Travels in North America, with Geolom- 
cal Observations on the United States, Canada, and Nova 
Scotia,’ 3 vols. 12ma, Tondon, 1845 , ‘A Second Visit to the 
United States,’ 2 vols. &\0, London, 1849; and various pa- 
pers in scientific journals, was knighted nt Balmoral by Queen 
Victoria In 1848. Born at Kinnordy in 1797, he marned in 
1882 the eldest daughter of Leotard Homer, Esq 
Lrie, Lorn, an (extinct) title in the peerage of Scotland, 
conferred abont 1446 on Sir Robert Lyle, descended from 
William de Lyle, one of the witnesses of the foundation char- 
ter of the monastery of Paisley by Walter, high steward of 
Scotland in 1164 Ten years afterwards he wan one of the 
taken along with William the Lion at Alnwick, 
and died before 1200 His aon, William de Lyle, had two 
sons, the elder of whom, Radulphus or Ralph, was designed 
de Ineula, dominus de Duchal, the barony of that name, 
which gave the lecal dengnation, being in Renfrewshire. 
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LYNEDOOH. 
This Ralph lived in the reign of Alexander IL. His sen, Sir 





William, was one of the nominees on the part of Robert Bras 
in his competition with John Baliol for the crown of Seet- 
land in 129%. Sir William's son, Sir Alexander Lyle, joined 
Edward Balliol, and was by lim appointed sheriff of Bute, 
which, according to some, was their anceent posssssion, hence 
their name of L'Isle. He was also made, by Baliol, lord-bigh- 
chamberlain of Scotland. He was slain by the men of Bute, 
known at that time by the name of the lord-high-steward's 
Brandanes, and his head presented to the steward of Seot- 
land. 

His son, Sir John Lyle of Duchal, was in great favour 
with David IL, from whom he received a charter of the bar- 
ony of Buchquhan in Stirlingshire. He was one of the am- 
bassadors to England in 1866. His son, also named Sir John 
Lyle, married one of the daughters and coheirs of the old 
earls of Mar, in whose right he added the coat of Mar to his 

arms. On the death of Alexander Stewart, earl of 
Mar, he put in his claim as one of the heirs of the earldom, 
to which he and the Lord Erukine should have succeeded by 
nght and proximity of blood, but King James I. took posses- 
sion of it. His son, Sir Robert, wan one of the hostages for 
that monarch on his liberation in 1424, when his annual rev- 
enue was estimated at 800 marks. 

Sir Robert's son, aleo Sir Robert, first Lord Lyle, was cre- 
ated a peer by James II His only son, Robert, second 
Lord Lyle, was a privy councillor to James III , and an am- 
bassador to England in March 1472, when he concluded a 
truce with that nation Accused of sonding treasonable let- 
ters to James of Douglas, then an exile in England, and ta 
some Englishmen, euemies of the kingdom, and of recaving 
lettern from them, he was tried in parliament 23d March 
1481-2, before an ansize, the king sitting as judge, and de- 
clared free and innocent of the charge. In 1484 and 1485 
he was employed four several times to treat with the Kng- 
luwh. He joined the party formed against James LiI , and 
with some others went to England in May 1488, under a 
safe conduct from Henry VII , and he was there when James 
was murdered at Sanchieburn 11th June following He re- 
turned home before 24th July, and was appointed great jus- 
taaary of Scotland. He was one of the commissioners for 
opening the Extates, 8th October, but he afterwards joined 
the earl of Lennox and other nobles who tovk up arms to 
avenge the death of James III They were, however, de- 
feated, and Lord | yle was forfeited in June 1489, but the act 
of forfeiture wes rescinded and annulled by the king and par- 
lament, 5th February 1489 90, and the clerk register ordered 
to expunge it from the records. He was at the same time 
restored to his office of justacary 

The eldest son of this nobleman, Robert, third Lord Lyle, 
died m 1511, leaving by his wife, Mariot Lindsay, a daughter 
of the house of Dunrod, a son, James, fourth lord, a minor, 
when the king assigned his wardslhip and marnage to Jame 
Bethune, archbishop of Glasgow, whose niece he married 
being the daughter of David Bethune of Criech. He had a 
son, John, who predeceased him, and a daughter, Jean, mar- 
ried to Sir Niel Montgomery of Lainshaw, in Ayruhire, a 
grandson of the first earl of Eglinton. Her descendant, 
James Montgomery of Lainshaw, tendered his vote as Lord 
Lyle at the elections of representative peers in 1721 and 
1722, but it was not received, as did also Sir Walter Mont- 
gomery at the general election of 1784, and at subsequent 
elections, but his vote was not allowed. 


LYNEDOCH, Lorp, a distinguished general. 
see Granam, Sm THomas. 
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EIGHTH LORD GLAMMIS 





Lyon, a surname doubtless orginally assumed from tho 
heraldic device of a lion, indicating courage or magnanimity 

Ths noble family of Strathmore, whose patronymic it 18, 
are descended from the ancent house of de Leonne in 
France, which derived their ongin from the noble race of the 
Leones of Rome. One of the French Leonnes came over to 
England with Willam the Conqueror Him non, Roger de 
Leonne, accompanied King Edgar, son of Maloolm Canmore, 
to Seotland about 1091, and for his services agamst Donald 
Rane, the usurper, he obtnined lands in Perthahire, which 
from him are said to have been called Glen-Lyon The river 
Lyon, which traverses the district, seems more hkely to have 
given its name to it. Tina Roger de Leonne is witness to a 
charter of King Edgar to the monastery of Dunfermline dat- 
ed in 1105) Fron him was hineully descended Sir John 
Tvon, in the regns of Robert I and hw son David II, who 
had a charter, without date, supposed to be about 1342 or 
1448, of the lands of Forteviot and Forgandenny m Perth- 
alure, and Curteston and Drumgowan in Aberdeenshire He 
had also from David II a charter of the thanedom of fnana- 
des, now Tannadyce, in Forfarshire, and the revermon of the 
thanedom of Glamis 1n the same coantv 

His son, Sir John Lyon, obtamed from King David IT, for 
faithful services, an annuity of ten morks, dunng juin hfe, vut 
of the proceeds of the justice eyres north of the nver Forth 
He was a man of great abilities, and a favounte with Robert 
II, to whom he was secretary and from whom he gota 
charter, under the great seal, of the whole lands and thane- 
dum of Glammis m Forfarshire, dated March 13, 1872 = In 
1876 he marned the second daughter of his sovereign, thi 
princess Jean Stewart, with whom be obtained the barony of 
Kinghorn in Fife, and was allowed to wear in his armonal 
beanngs a hon rampant, within the double treasure of Scot- 
land, and, m commemoration of tliat alhance for bis crust 
he nasumed a lady from the wast upwards, encircled with a 
garland of laurel, holding in her nght hand a thistle proper 
In 1378 he ~-« appointed groat-chamberlain of Scotland 
Retweon 1880 r. 1 1882 he got no less than eight different 
charters under the grent xeal of lands in the shires of Banff, 
Perth, Fife, Forfar, and Aberdeen im all of which he 1s atvled 
bv the king, fillwa noster carizamue Bong appointed, in 
the latter year ambassador ¢xtraordinary ta the court of 
England, he obtamed a safe-conduct for hunselt and forty 
horsemen in his retinue He was killed in a duel in 1883 ut 
the Moxs of Balhall, near Forfar by James Lindsay, lord of 
Crawford, nephew of the king, and was interred m the roval 
burial-place at Scone, by the king's express orders, 

Hus only son, Jobn Glammus of Forteviot, a minor at his 
father’s death, was served heir to hin in 1896 = He behaved 
gallantly in the battle of Harlaw, fought between the royal 
army under the earl of Mar and Donald lord of the Txles, in 
1411, but appears to have been afterwards taken by the kng- 
lish, as John Lyon was one of the Scots prisoners released 
from the Tower of London, 12th Apnl, 1413 He was one 
of the commussioners appomted to n potiate the hibernation of 
James 1, and on 18th December 1423, he had a sufe-conduct 
to Durham, to meet that monarch — In the following year he 
and his eldest won, Patrick, became hostages for Tames on 
his being set at liberty, when his annual revenue was esti- 
mated at 600 marks, and his son’s at 300 

Phe latter was released on 9th June 1427 He succeeded 
his father, and was created a pecr by the tith of Lord Glam 
mis, before 1450 He was one of the privy council of James 
II , and grand-master of his household. He was apposnted 
one of the ambassadors extraordinary to the court of fF ng- 


land when a truce was concluded in 1454 on which ocramon | 
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he was one of the hostages for keeping 1t. He died in 1459 
With one daughter, Llizabeth, marned to Alexander Robert- 
won uf Strowan, chief of the clan Robertson, he had three sons 
Alexander, second Lord Glamims, who died without issue m 
1485, John, who succeeded his brother, and Wilham, of 
whom are descended tho I yons of Ogil in Forfarshire. 

John third Lord Glammis, a privy councillor to James 
1V , was appointed juatiiarv of Scotland in 1489 He had 
a anfe-conduct as ainbnssador to kngland 14th June 1491, 
and obtained a charter 20th October of that year, making 
the town of Glammis a free burgh of barony He died in 
1497) With three daughters he had four sons, The three 
voungest, David, first of the house of Cossans, William, and 
George, were all killed at Flodden John the eldest son, 
fourth Lord Glammis, died m 1500 caving three sons 
George, fifth lord, who died in his minority in 1505, John, 
sixth lord, and Alexander 

Tohn, mxth lord, marred Janet Douglas, second daughter 
of George, master of Angus, and sister of the mxth earl of 
Angus, then in banishment, and died kth Angust, 1528. By 
her he had a son and a daughter Tluis unfortunate Indv fell 
a victim to the deep feelings of rea ntment entertamed by 
James Vo against all of the name and house of Douglas 
She took for her second husband, Archibald Campbell of 
Skipnish, and with him and her son Lord Glummus, then in 
hin 16th yoar, John I yon, « relation, and an old pnest, she 
was, on 10th July 1537, arraigned for conspinng the king's 
death by poison, with the demgn of restoring the house af 
Angus. Boing found guulty, she was condemned to the 
flames, and bumt on the Castlehill of Edinburgh on the 17th 
of the saine month just a week aftor the beheading of the 
master of Forbes, her brother-m-law, charged with the aune 
erme Her death was much lamented by the people for her 
nobility, her youth, her benutv, and ber courage at her suf- 
ferme but mont of all because it wis bheved that hatrid 
agiunst her banished brother, rather than any puilt of her 
own, had brought her to that end Her son was also con- 
victed and condamned to death, on his own confesnon, of 
knowing and conecaling the conspiracy, and forfeited, but, on 
secoutt of lig yornth the sentences was respited till he came 
of age, and in the meantime he was ordered to be kept in 
pnson Her husband, Cainpbell, im cudcavournng to escape 
from the castle of kdinburgh, m winch he was confined, was 
dashed to pieces on the rocks on which that fortress is built 
Jolin Lyon, the accomplice wax hanged, and Makke, by 
whom the powon had been prepared, and from whom it was 
parchased, had his cars cut off and was banished the realm 
The accuser one William I you, touched with remorse, hav- 
ing declared that the whole was « fabrication of his own, the 
young Lord Glammus was released from prison but lis estates 
were annexed to the crown by act of parliament of 3d De- 
camber 1540 9 His forleiture was not reseinded till March 
15643, whon he was restored by act of parliament to lus title 
and estates. He had with other charters, one of the barony 
of Kinghorn, 12th September 1548, forfuited by Sur James 
Kirkaldy of Grange, at one time lord high-treasurer of Scot- 
land, and died in 1608 9 He had by his wife, Janet Keath, 
sister of the fourth carl Marwchal, two sons and a daughter 

Lhe elder son, John, exghth Lord Glammuis, was one of the 
nobles who signed the bond, in April 1667, agreeing to sup- 
port the marnage of the earl of Bothwell to the queen, but in 
the following June he jomed the association fur the protes - 
tion of the voung king = In 1568 he was one of the lords of 
the secret council under the regent Moray, and in 1571, nine 
days before the assasmination of that nobleman, he and other 
adherents of the king very ened by the queen's purtv 
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NINTH LORD GLAMMIS, 





who held what was called the “ rebels’ parilament” at Edin- 
bargh, on 96th August of that year He was admitted, 
under the regent Lennox, an extraordinary lord of session, 
80th September 1570, and on 7th September 1571 he was 
sworn one of the privy council of the regent He was 
also a privy councillor to the regent Morton, was a kins- 
man of his own. On 12th October 1578, he was appointed 
lord-chancellor of Scotland. 
In September 1577 he and Lord Herries were 

the nobility convened at Stirling to desire the earl of Morton 
to resign the regency, which he did, hoping to return to power 
with greater fores. The chancellor was accidentally slain at 
Stirling 17th March 1578, in a street rencontre between his 
own followers and those of the earl of Crawford, as he was 
coming down from the castle to his own Indging in the town, 
while the earl was guing up to the castle. They met in a 
narrow wynd, and both noblemen ordered their followers and 
train to give way The two last servants, howéver, as they 
were going by jostled each other, on which they drew their 
swords, and their masters turning, the braw! became general, 
and the Lord Glammis, “being,” aays Godacroft, ‘a tall 
man of stature, and higher than the rest, was shot with a 
pistolet, and so died.” Another author says, ‘The death of 
the chancellor was much lamented, happening at a time 
when the king and country stood in much need of his ser- 
vices. He had carried bumself with much commendation in 
his place, and acquired great authority, most carefol was he 
to have peace preserved both in the country and the charch, 
and he laboured much to have the question of church polity 
settled.” On the latter subject he corresponded, in 15765, 
with Theodore Besa, the celebrated colleague of Calvin, 
whereupon Beza wrote the book De Triphal Eynscopatu, 
‘Of the Threefold Bishopric.’ The following epigram was 
written on the chancellor by Andrew Melville after his death 


‘Tu leo magne jaces Ingioriux ergo, maneount 
Qualia fata canes? qualin fata sues ?” 


Thua translated by his nephew, James Melville, who stylew 
the chancellor ‘a lerned and guid noble man ” 


“ Since lowlie lyen thow, noble Lyon fyne, 
What sall betide, behind, the dogges and swyne ?” 
Melville's Diary, p. 47 


He left a son, Patniok, ninth Lord Glammis. 

The younger son of the seventh lord, the Hon Sir Thomas 
Lyon of Balduckle and Auldbar, on the death of his brother, 
becaine tutor to his nephew, the ninth lord, and was, as pre- 
sumptive heir to the title, demgned master of Glammis. He 
was one of the principal conspirators in the Raid of Ruthven, 
an account of which us given at page 888 of this volume. On 
the 80th of the same month, when the king, then only four- 
teen years of age and in the power of the confederated nobles, 
wished to ride from Stirling to Edinburgh, the lords would 
not permit him, and, says Calderwood, (vol. fii p 648,) 
‘“when he was to come furth at the doore, the maister of 
Glames layed his leg before him The king layed these 
things up in his heart, and tooke them heavihe.” In August 
1588, on the return of the favourite Arran to power, the 
master of Glammis was ordered to ward himself in Dumbar- 
ton, on which he fled to Ireland. 

In April of the following year he and the earls of Angus 
and Mar returned to Scotland, and surprised the castle of 
Stirling, but on the king’s marehing from Edinbergh with a 
strong fores, against them, they made their escape into Eng- 





land, on which they were forfeited in the parliament which 
met at Edinburgh 23d August 1584. In October 1585, the 
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was conveyed a prisoner to Gordon's house, but on the king 


against the Chancellor Maitland, and Lord Spynie was com 
mussioned to apprehend him, but did not snoceed in talang 
hin He was afterwards committed to ward m Blackness, 
but soon released. Weprived, 6th Nov the same year (1591), 
of his seat on the bench, he was re-appointed March 8, 1598 
and on May 28 admitted an ordinary lord of session. 

In the beginning of 1596, on the appointment of the eight 
commissioners of the exchequer called the Octavians, he de- 
mitted his office of treasurer He died Feb. 18, 1608. He 
was the ancestor of the Lyons of Auldbar in Forfarshire. 

Patrick, 9th lord, had a remuaton under the great seal, 
dated Sept. 15, 1601, to him and five servants, for the 
slaughter of Patrick Johnstoun in Haltoun of Belhelvie, A 
pnvy councillor of James VI, he was one of the Scots com- 
missioners to treat of » umion with the English commissioners 
in 1604. He was created earl of Kinghorn, and Lord Lyon 
and Glammis, Juiv 10, 1606 By his countess, Lady Anne 
Murray, eldest daughter of the 1st earl of Tullibardin, be had, 
with one daughter, Ladv Anne, countess of Errol, 8 sons, 1 
John, 2d earl of Kinghorn, 2 Hon James Lyon of Auldbar, 
8 Hon Frederck Lyon, ancestor of the Lyons of Brigton. 

John, 2d earl of Kinghorn, the eldest son, was sworn a 
privy councillor by the parliament of 1641, and xppointed one 
of the committee of Estates in 1644. A faithful adherent of 
Charles I , he opposed his being delivered up to the English, 
Jan. 16 1647 He died Mav 12, the same year He was 
twice marned, but had issue only by his 2d wife, Ehsabeth, 
daughter of Patmok, lst earl of Panmure, an only son, 
Patrick, 8d earl of Kinghorn. This nobleman obtained two 
important charters, the one dated Alay 18, 1672, extending 
the reversionary limitation of the earldom of Kinghorn, in 
failare of direct male issue, to any person or persons whom 
he might name, and failing them, to his heirs and amignees 
whatsoever; and the other, dated July 1, 1677, providing 
that be “and bis hers male, or heirs whatecever, should, in 
all future ages, be styled earls of Strathmore and Kinghorn, 
Viecoants Lyon, and Barons Glammis, Tannadyce, Sidlaw, 
and Strathdichtie.” (Ses SrmaTHunae, earl of) 
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Mao, a prefix held, in modern Gaelic, to mgnify son, as 
Macdonald, eon of Donuld, MacFarlane, son of Parlane, &. 
Under the head of Oamrpent (vol i. p. 544), stances are 
given whére it cannot have uupled origmally son, but rather 
great, a corruption from the Latin magaus. In the similar 
Italian names in Mag and Mac, as Magliola, Macciavelh, and 
the Dutch and Portuguese Magallaen or de Magallaens, it 
ulso appears to signify great. Macallane is the Gaelic pro- 
nundiation of MacLean; and allane was, till the Reformation, 
n frequent form, in Scottish speech, for alienus, a foreigner 
There is a passage in Gildas, in which this prefix, as given 
to Maglocune, originally a monk, afterwards a Pictish king 
in Wales, fret appears m history, the reproaches addressed 
to whom, as is the manner of this satirist, conaist of ironical 
play upon his corrupt Latin name of great plaocsholder, he 
having been nephew of the former king , such as being great 
wm stature of body as in bungdom or station, &o. It was 
probably also onginally territorial, with the same meaning, in 
some instances, as Macnab of Macnab, or of that ilk. In 
this view it becomes descriptive, as names not hereditary are , 


side, nieos of the heroic Grael Ooehrane, and cousn-german 
of the 8th earl of Dundonald. Her mother, Hannah De Witt, 
was of the illustrious Dutch family of that name. He had 
two sons and aight daughters. Grisel, the 4th daughter, 
uiarried Adam Steuart, Esq, and was mother of Willian 
Macadam Steuart, Esq , of Glenormiston, Pesbles-slire, an 
estate purchased from him by William Ohambers, Eaq 

James, the elder son, a captain in the army, predeceased 
his father, m 1763. 

Joun Loupux Macavam, the younger son, the celebrated 
unprover of the public roads, was born in Ayr, September 21, 
1756. He received his education at the school of Maybole. 
His father, having sold the greater part of his cstate to a 
younger branch of the family, the Macadams of Oraigen- 
gillan, whose danghter and heiress marned the Hon Ool 
Macadam Cathcart, went to live at Iagwine, on the river 
Deugh, in the parish of Oarsphairn. His residence there was 
unfortonately consumed by fire, and he left Scotland for 
Amenca, where he embarked iu mercantile speculations. 
His son at the tune was ouly about six years old On his 


and it occurs long prior to the use of surnames or hereditary death in 1770, young Macadam was sent to New York 


names in Scotland. 





MacapaM, the surname of a family who were orginally Mac- 


Gregors, descended from Gregor MacGregor, the cluef, whose | 


He remaiued there until the close of the revolutionary war, 


| and as an agent for the aule of prises he realised a consider- 


able fortune, the greater part of which, however, he lost. 
On hw return to Scotland he remded fur some time at 


2d son, Gregor, captain of tle clan, with his cousin, Gilbert ; Dumorieff, in the neighbourhood of Moffat. He afterwards 


MacGregor, progenitor of the Grersons of Lugg (sve p. 882 
of this vol), took refage in Galloway, after the outlawry of 
the clan Gregor After being guilty of various acts of depre- 


dation and maranding, Gregor wus at last captured and exe- | 


cuted at Edinburgh. 


His son, Adam MacGregor, the ancestor of this fumily, 


changed his name to Adam Macadam 

The latter's son, Jolin, had a son, Andrew, who, July 31, 
1569, obtained, at Perth, a charter of the lands of Waterhead, 
from James VI , by the hands of the Regent Moray 

Gilbert Macadam of Waterhead, the 4th in descent from 
Andrew, was served har Aug. 2 1662 He was a well-known 
Covenanter; and in the troublous times of 1682, he was taken 
prisoner and carried to Dumfnes, on a charge of non- 
conformity, but was liberated on caution to the extent of 
£400, which, on hw non-appearance, was forfeited Soon 
after, he was again apprehended and carned to Glasgow, and 


on his refusal to take the oath of allegiance and supremacy, , 


was banished to the American Plantations. Hs father gave 
him £20 sterling with him, and with this he bought hus free- 
dom, and returned to Scotland in 1685 On a Saturday 
night, in a cottage near the village of Kirkmichael, he was 
surprised, at a meeting for prayer, by a company of mulitia, 
and shot in attempting to escape hy the window 

His son, James Alacadam, served heir in 1686, marned a 
Jady of the Ounningbam family, and appears to have died m 
1687 Lake his father, he was a stnct Covenanter In an 
attempt on his life, he was followed one evening along the 
road, by Crawfard of Camlarg und Orawfurd of Boreland , but, 





hved for thirteen vears at Sauchre in Ayrshire, where he was 
in the oummusmon of the peace and a deputy-leutenant. In 
1798 he was appointed by government agent for victualling 
the navy in the westeru ports of Great Britain, in ounse- 
quence of which he removed to Falmouth, 

It was while acting as one of the trustees upon certain 
roads in Ayrshire that he first turned his attention to the 
mechantcal principles involved in that branch of national 
economy, and during his residence in England, he continued 
nilently to study the process of road-making in all its details, 
In 1815 he was appointed surveyor general of the Bnstol 
rouds, when he was at length afforded a full opportanity of 
currving lis system into practical operation, and it was svon 
adopted throughout the whole kingdom In 1828 he was 
examined befure a committee of the House of Commons re- 
specting the propriety of converting the ruble granite cause- 
way of the principal streets of towns into a smooth pavement, 
resembfing thone which he had already furmed on the ordi- 
nary roadx, when he strongly recommended the change. The 
leading streets of London, Edinburgh, Dublin, and other cities, 
were, in consequence, Macadamsued. 

In introducng an improvemeut of such extensive atility, 
Mr Macadam had expended several thousand pounds, which, 
in 1825, he proved befure » committee of the House of 
Commons; and received from government, in two grants, 
the sui of £10,000, which was all the return he ever ob- 
tuned, In 1634 he was offered the honour of knighthood, 
but he declined it on account of his age, and it was conferred 
on his second son, Sir James Nicoll Macadam, general sur- 


missing him in the dark, they overtook, and, in mistake, shot | veyor of the metropolis turnpike roads, appointed a deputv- 


Roger Dann, his uncle. 
The third from him, another James Macadam, was one of 
the founders of the first bank in the town of Ayr, in 1768 


He marred Susannah, danghter of John Cochrane of Water- , 








heutenant of Middlesex in 1848. Mr Macadam died at 
Moffat, November 26 1836, aged 80 

Ho was twice marned, and by his first wife had 4 sons aud 
8 dre, His two eldest sons died before him. The eldest son 
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William, left 8 asus and 8 dre Wiliam's eldest son, William | they took refage in the house of Askornull in Kintyre, be- 


Maeadem of Ballochmorrie House, Ayrshire, suceseded his | longing to 


grandfather in 1896. He was ef Boads in 
England, and died, unmarried, Aug. 28, 1861, aged 58. 

: Macataeren, the name of a clan that inhablfel the south 
of Knapdale and the north of Kintyre in Argyleshive. They 
ere traced to Alister or Alexander, a son of Angus Mor, of 
the clan Donald. Exposed to the encroachments of the 
Campbells, their principal possessions became, ere long, ab- 
sorbed by different branches of that powerful clan. Clan 
badge, the five-leaved heath. The chief of thia sept of the 
Macdonalds is Somerville MacAlester of Loup in Eintyre, 
and Keonox fn Ayrshire. In 1806 Charles Somerville Mac- 
Alester, Esq of Loup, assumed the name and arms uf Somer- 
ville in addition to his own, in right of his wife, Janet Somer- 
ville, inheritriz of the entailed estnte of Kennox, whom he 
had married in 1792, 

From thelr descent from Alexander, eldest son of Angus 
Mor, lord of the Isles and Kintyre in 1284, the grandson of 
Someried, thane of Argyle, the MacAlesters claim to be the 
representatives, after MacDonell of Glengarry, of the ancient 
lords of the Isles, as heirs male of Donald, grandson of 
Someried. 

Having joined the lord of Lorn against Robert the Bruce, 
Alexander was, by that monarch, attacked in his principal 
stronghold, Castle Sweyn In Knapdale, and, forced to surren- 
der, died a prisoner in Dundonald castle. His forfeited pos- 
sessions were conferred on his younger brother, Angus (ig, 
who had always supported the cause of the Bruce. Alexan- 
ders descendants acquired lands in Argyleshire, and attached 
themaelves to the powerful division of the clan Donald, called 
Ian Mor, from John the great, its progenitor, who lived in 
1400, and whose possessions were in Isln and Kintyre. 

After the forfeiture of the lorda of the Isles in 1493, the 
MacAlesters became so numerous as to form a separate and 
independent clan. At that period their chieftain was named 
John or Ean Dubh, whose residence was at Ard Phadrio or 
Ardpatrick In South Knapdale. One of the family, Charles 
MaocAlester, ls mentioned as steward of Kintvre in 1481. 

In the register of the privy neal for 1515 appears the name 
of his son, Angus vic Ean Dubh This Angus hed three 
sons, Alexander; Donald, constable of the castle of Tarbet, 
om Loch Fvne, an office whieh became hereditary in the 
family; and Roderick, said to have been, in 1545, bluhop of 
the Iules, although not mentioned in Keith's Catalogue. 

The eldest son, Alexander MacAlester of the Loup, was 
forfeited for treseenably abiding from the army at Solwav, but 
in 1540 he obtained a remission for himself and 15 of his elan 

His grandson, Alexander, was one of those Highland chief- 
tains who were held responaible, by the act called “the Black 
Rand,” passed in 1587, for the peaceable behaviour of their 
clansmen and the “broken men” who lived on their lands. 
He died when his son, Godfrey or Gorrie MacA lester, was yet 
under age. 

This youthfn] chief beeame the hero of a tragedy which 
forma one of the most remarkable cases in Pitcairn’s Crini- 
nal Trials, (vol. lil. p. 7), Between him and « young lady of 
reat property residing not far from his own possessions a 
inutual love existed, but their umon was prevented by his 
guardian, who contrived to get her married to one of his own 
sons. Apprehensive, however, of the resentment of his ward, 
who had new attained his majority, be removed for a time to 
a distant part of the country. On his retarn in 1598, he was 
attacked and slain by the young chief. As the latter's ven- 


Angus Macdonald of Dunyveg, chief of the can 
Ian Vobr, whilst the laird of Loup procured the assistanes of 
Sir James Macdonald, the son of Angus, then ab variense with 
his father. With about 800 armed men, they surrounded the 
house of Askomull at midnight, and on the refusal of those 
within to surrender, it wes immediately est on fire. Although 
he knew that his father and mother were at the time in the 
house, Sir James savagely refused to let the fire be extin- 
guished, and,’at length, his father, in endeavouring to make 


tural son. The other inmates of the house also fell into his 
hands, and were treated with various degreps of ssverity, but 
he does not appear to have caused any of them to be pat to 
death 

For Ins share in this transaction Macalester was obliged to 
conceal himself for a time. He afterwards returned and 
joined Sir James Macdonald in the deadly conflict which 
took place 5th Augnst 1598, at Loch Gruinard in Isla, be- 
tween the Macdonalds and the M‘Leans, in which the latter 
were defeated and their chief slain. (See MacLean, clan 
of) In September 1605, Sir David Murray, Lord Seone, 
comptroller of Scotland, was directed to repair to Kintyre, to 
receive the obedience of the principal men of the clans in the 
South Isles, with surety for the payment of his majesty’s 
rents and duties, when the laird of Loup, with Angus Mac- 
donald and his relatives and vassals in Kintyre, were the only 
persons who appeared before him. Dying soon after, he was 
interred at Iona, the burial-place of the Macalisters. 

His son, Hectur, succeeded while still very young. On 8d 
July 1615, two of his kmsmen, Alester and Angus Macales- 
ter, with Angus Oig, brother of Sir James Macdonald, were 
tried before the privy council for high treason, for forcibly 
seizing on the castle of Dunyveg in Isla, and holding it out 
againat his majesty’s forces under Sir Oliver Lambert, and 
being found guilty, were executed at the market cross of 
Edinburgh on the 8th of the same month. In 1618 the 
laird of Loup was re eal rp althesy aponabetilard 
tlemen of the shire of Argyle who were made 
the good rule of the earldom during Argyle's absence. ss 
marned Margaret, daughter of Colin Campbell of Kilberry, 
and though, as a vassal of the marquis of Argyle, he took no 
part in the wars of the marquis of Montrose, many of his 
clan fought on the side of the latter, and one of them parti- 
cularly distinguished himself at the battle of Inverlochv, 
February 2, 1645 After the Restoration he was one of the 
commissioners of supply for the shire of Argyle, as was also, 
in 1678, his son Godfrey MacAlester of Loup, who succeeded 
him. Alexander MacAlester of I.oup, the son of the latter, 
adhered, after the Revolution, to the cause of James VIL, 
and was present at the battle of Killiecrankie, under the 
Viscount Dundes. He afterwards joined the force command- 
ed by Major-general Buchan, which was totally routed at 
Cromdale Ist May 1600. Subsequently, proceeding to Ire- 
land, he was present at the battle of the Boyne. He had 
three sons, Hector, of Loup, Charles, who succeeded his 
brother, and Duncan, who settled in Holland, where he left 
numerous descendants. His son, Robert MacAlester, a gen- 
eral in the Dutch service, was commandant of the Seots 


Charles MacAlester of Loup had two sons, Angus, his 
successor, who sold a considerable part of his patrimony, and 
Archibald MacAlester, who for many 

years commanded the85th regiment, and was father of 


qeance was equally directed against the sons of bis tutor, ' Lieutenant-colonel MacAlester of the Ceylon rifle regiment. | 





MACALPIN. 


of Loup, married his cousin Jane, then a widow, 
of John Macdonald of Arduscroish, cousin of the 
Flora Macdonald, and died in 1796. With one 
Somerville MacAlester of Loup, who succeeded 
three 

cadet of the family of Loup was MacA lester 
Tarbert. There ie aleo MasAlister of Glenbarr, county of 
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Macausth, « surname held by a branch of the Ross-shire 
or native Geel, and supposed to have been adopted from the 
Albanich, the first known inhabitants of Sootland. The 
general denomination Siol Alpin includes several clans, 
descendants of the race to which Kenneth Mac- 





MacArrnur (Gacho Artar), a branch of the can Camp- 
vel], which formerly mbhabited the shores of Loch Awe, op- 
posite the island of Inishail, and long disputed the chieftain- 
ship of the Campbells with the powerful family of Argyle. 
Mr Skene, in his Highlanders of Scotland, (vol. ii, p. 282,) 
saya, “ It is certain that until the reign of Robert the Bruce 
the Campbells did not ponsees an heritable right to any pro- 
perty in Argyleshire. The situation of the MucArthor 
branch at this time was very different, for we find them in 
possession of a very extensive territory in the earldom of 
Garmoran, the original seat of the Campbells. It is, there- 
fore, impossible to doubt that MacArthur was at this time at 
the head of the clan, and this position he appears to have 
maintained until the reign of James I.” MacArthur adhered 
to the cause of Robert the Bruce, and received, as his re- 
ward, a considerable portion of the forfeited territory of Mac- 
Dugall of Lorn, Bruce's great enemy He obtained also the 
keeping of the castle of After the marriage 
of Sx Neil Campbell with the king’s sister, the power and 
possessions of the Campbell branch rapidly increased, and in 
the reign of David Il they appear to have first put forward 
thelr claims to the chieftainship, bat were successfully re- 
sisted by MacArthur, who obtained a charter ‘ Arthuro 

quod nalh subjicitur pro terris nim reg.” 

In the reign of James I the chief's name was John Mac- 
Arthur, and so great was his following that he could bring 
1,000 men into the field. In 1427 that king, m a progress 
through the north, held a parliament at Inverness, to which 
he summoned all the Highland chiefs, and among others who 
then felt his vengeance was John MacArthur, who was be- 
headed, and his whole lunds forfeited. From that period the 
chieftainship is said to have been lost to the MacArthurs, 
the family subsequently obtained Strachur in Cowal and por- 
Gons of Glenfalloch and Glendochart in Perthshire. 

Many of the name of MacArthur are stil found about 
Dunstaffnage, but they have long been merely tenants to the 

The MecArthurs were hereditary pipers to the 
MacDonalds of the Isles, and the last of the race was piper 
to the Highland Sooety He composed many pieces of bag- 
pipe music, which were highly esteemed by competent judg- 
es. A portrait of Archibald MacArthur, a native of the 
island of Mall, who died in 1884, piper to Sir Regmald Mac- 
donald Stewart Seton of Touch and Staffa, baronet, is in 
Kay’s Edinburgh Portraits. 
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writer, was born in Seotland in 1755 For sev- 
eral years he acted as secretary to Admiral Lord 
Hood, and was engaged in that capacity at the 
breaking out of the first French Revolution, and the 
consequent occupation of Toulon by the British. 
During the American war he officiated as judge- 
advocate. He died at Hayfield, Hampshire, July 
29, 1840 He published the following works: 


The Army and Navy Gentleman's Compamon, 
the Intreacies of Smal) Sword Play Lond. 1780. 

Principles and Practice of Naval and Military Courts Mar- 
tial, with an Appendix, containing Original Papers and Do- 
cuments ilinstrative of the subject. Lond. 1782, 8vo, 2d 
edit. with ounsiderable additions and improvements, Lond. 
1806, 2 vols. Svo. 4th edit. enlarged. 1818, 2 vols. Svo. 

Finanasal and Politacal Facts of the Eighteenth Oentury ; 
with Coniparative Estimates of the Revenue, 

Debta, Mannfactures, and Commerce of Great Britain. Lon- 
don, 1801, vo. Published anonymously, but a second edi- 
tion appeared in 1808, with his name. 

The Poems of Ossian in the onginal Gaelic, with literal 
Translations into Latin, by the late Robert Macfarlane, A.M , 
together with an Eusay on the Authentilsity of the Poema, by 
Sir John Sinolair, Bart., and « Translation from the Italian 
of the Abbe Cesarotti’s Critioal Dissertation on their Authen- 
tacity, with Notes, by Dr M'‘Arthur, 8 vols. 8vo, 1807 

In conjunction with the Rev James Stanier Olarke, he 
also published, in 1810, a Life of Lord Nelson,’ from his 
Lordship’s manuscnpta, 2 vols. 4to. 





M‘Auuay, the name of a mor olan, claimed as ore 
of the seven great branches of the Siol Alpin, undoubtedlv 
the purest and oldest of the Gael. Their badge of distinction 
was the pine. It was held at one time that the M‘Aulavs 
derived thelr omgin from the ancient earls of J.ennox, and 
that their ancestor was Maurice, brother of earl Maldown and 
son of Aulay, whose name appears in the Ragman Roll as 
having aworn fealty to Edward I in 1296. According to 
Skens, (Highlanders, vol ii page 264,) these Aulays were 
of the family of De Fasselan, who afterwards succesded to 
the earldom 

The M‘Aulays conmder themselves a sept of the clan 
Gregor, their chief being designed of Ardincaple from his 
residence in Dumbartonshire. That was in their 
possession in the reign of Edward I They early settled in 
the Lennox, and their names often occur in the [ennoz 
churtulary, hencs the very natural supposition that they 
sprang from that distinguished houre. In a bond of man- 
rent, or deed of clanship, entered into between MacGregor of 
Glenstrae and M‘Aulay of Ardinoaple, of date 27th May 
1591, the latter acknowledges his being a cadet of the former, 
and agrees to pay him the “ calp,” that In, a tribute of onttle 
given in acknowledgment of superionty In 1694, in a simi- 
Jar bond given to Sir Duncan Campbell of Auchinbreck, they 
again declared themselves MacGregors. “Their connexion 
with the MacGregors ' says Mr Skene, “led them to take 
some part in the feuds that unfortunate rece were at all times 
engaged in, but the protection of the earls of Lennox seems 
to have reLeved the M‘Anlays from the consequences whieh 
fell so heavily on the MacGregors.” 

Mr Joseph Irving, in his ‘ History of Dumbartonshire,’ (p. 


M‘ARTHUR, Jomx, LL.D, a miscellaneous | 418,) states that the surname of the family was originally 
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Ardinesple of that ilk, a name absurdly said to signity in the 


Gregor and Ardincaple in 1591, where they describe them- 
selves as originally descended from the same stock, ‘ Mf‘Alpins 
of auld,’ but the theory most in harmony with the annals 
of the house (of Ardincaple of that ilk) fixes their descent 
from # younger son of the second Alwvn, earl of Lennox” 
Alexander de Ardincaple, who lived in the reign of James 
V , eon of Aulay de Ardincaple, was the first to assume the 
name of M‘Aulay, as stated in the Historwoal and Critsoal 
Remarks on the Ragman Roll (Nesdef, vol si. App.), ‘to 
humour a patronymical designation, as being more agree- 
able to the head of a clan than the demgnation of Ardin- 


“caple of that {Ik.” 


His son, Walter M‘Anlay, after the battle of Langside, was 
ane of the subscribers to the bond for the government being 
curmed on in the name of the infant James. Walter's son, 
Sir Aulay M‘Auylay, was the chief who entered into the all- 
ance with the clan Gregor above mentioned. When the 
MacGregors fell under the ban of the law, he became con- 
spicuous by the energy with which he turned agunst them, 
probably to avert suspicion from himeelf, as a bond of caution 
was entered into on his account on Sept. 8, 1610 He died 
i Des, 1617, and was succeeded by his cousin-german, 
Alexander 

Walter M‘Aulay, the son of Alexander, was twice shenff 
of Dumbarton He was cautioner, along with Stirlng of 
Auchyle, that Alester Macgregor, of the house of Glenstrae, 
should keep the peace. 

With Aulay M‘Aulay, bis son and successor, commenced 
the decline of the family He and his successors indulged in 
a system of extravagant living, which compelled them to dis- 
pose, piece by prece, of every acre of their once large posser- 
sions. Aulay's son, Archibald, was nominated a commis- 
sioner of supply in 1615 He was also a coinmimnoner of 
justiciary for the trial of the Covenanters of the district. 
Although, however, attached to episcopacy, he was by no 
means a partisan of James VII , for in 1689 he rauwed a com- 
pany of fencibles in aid of William and Mary 

Aulay M‘Anlay, the 8d in snocession from Archibald, was 
a commissioner of supply of Dumbartonshire in 1764. This 
the 12th and last chiet of the M‘Aulays, having seen the patn 
mony of hie house sold, and his castle roofless, died about 
1767 = Ardincaple had been purchased by John, 4th duke of 
Argyle, and now belongs to the Argyle family 

About the beginning of the 18th century, a number of 
M‘Aulays settled in Caithness and Sutherland Others went 
into Argyleshire, and some of the MacPheiderans of that 
county acknowledged their descent from the M‘Aulays, 


For the Lewis Macaulays, and Taomas Basrneton Mao- 
AULAY, Lorn MacauLay, see SUPPLEMENT 


MacAusians, in Ireland, M‘Qausland, a surname anid to 
be derived from Buey Auselan, or Anselan, son of O’Kyan, 
King of Ulater, who came to Scotland in the reign of Mal- 
colm Il, See Bucwanan, vol. i of this work, p. 459 





MacBeax, MacBang, or MacBarm, (clan Bhoana,) « 
sept of the clan Chattan, deriving their name from the fair 
eomplexion of their progenitor, or, according to some, from 


their living in « high country, deann being the Gaelic name 
for a mountain, hence Ben Nevis, Ben Lomond, &a The 
distinctive badge of the MacBeans, like that of the Macleods, 
was the red whortleberry Of the Macintosh clan they are 
considered an offshoot, although some of themselves believe 
that they are Camerons. It is true that a division of the 
MacBeans fought under Lochei] in 1745, but their chief, Go- 
lice or Gillies MacBane of Kinchoil, beld the rank of major 
in the Macintosh battalion. This gigantio Highlander, who 
was six feet- four and a half inches in height, could bring 
somewhat more than a hundred men into the field, and at 
the battle of Culloden his prowess was remarkable. Being 
beset by a party of the government troops, he placed bis 
back against « wall, and though wounded in several places, 
he defended himself with his target and claymore against 
his aseailanta, till he had laid thirteen of them dead at his 
feet. An officer, observing his heroism, called to the soldiers 
“to save that brave man,” but exasperated by his resistance, 
they cut him down. Hs son escaped from that memorable 
and disastrous field, and subsequently obtained a commuseion 
in Lord Dramlannig's regiment. A pathetic lament in Gae- 
he, entstled Mo run geal org, or, ‘My fur young beloved,’ is 
said to have been compored by MucBane's widow An ele- 
giac poem m English, on the death of Gokce MacBane, er- 
roneously stated to have been one of Byron's early effusions, is 
quoted in Logan's well-known work, ‘The Gael,’ from which 
the following three verses are extracted 


With thy back to the wall and thv breast to the targe, 
Full flashed thy claymoro in the face of thelr charge, 
The blood of the boldest that harren tarf stain, 

But alas' thine is reddest there, Gillies MacBane! 


Hewn down, bat still battling, thou runk’at on the grout, 
Thy plaid was one gore, and thy breast was one wound, 
Thirteen of thy foes by thy right hand lay slain, 

Oh! would they were thousands for Gillies MacBane! 


Oh! loud and long heard shall thy coronach be, 
And high o'er the heather thy cairn we shall see, 
And deep in all bosoms thy name shall! remain, 
Bat deepest In mine, dearest Gillies MacHane | 


MACBETH, king of Scotland, lived in the first 
half of the eleventh century He is said to have 
been by birth maormor of Roas, and also of Mo- 
ray by marriage with the Lady Gruoch, grand- 
daughter of Kenneth IV Her grandfather had 
been dethroned by Malcolm Li , who burned her 
first husband, and murdered her brother, and who 
also slew the father of Macbeth These wrongs 
were avenged on his grandson, King Dancan, 
whom Macbeth assassinated, in 1089, at Both- 
gowanan, near Elgin, some histonans say at his 
castle of Inverness, and immediately usurped the 
throne By the wisdom and vigour of his gov- 


ernment he endeavoured to compensate for the 
defect in his title to the throne. The regollection 
of his guilt, however, seems to have haunted him 
continually He attempted by distributing money 
at Rome, by gifts of land to the church, and by 
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charity to the poor, to obtain relief from the 
“ affliction of those terrible dreams that did shake 
him nightly " Neither his liberality to the peo- 
ple, with the strict justice of his administration, 
nor the support of the clergy, sufficed to secure 
him a peaceful reign The nation was never fully 
reconciled to his usurpation, and his tyranny in- 
creased with the resistance to hia authority He 
is represented as having erected a castle on Dun- 
sinane Hill, in Perthshire, which commands a 
view of the whole country ut there is no rea- 
son to suppose that he ever was at Dunginane at 
all, and there 1s not the slightest evidence that 
there ever was a castle or any similar structure on 
that hill. 

The injuries which he had inflicted on Macduff, 
the maormor of Fife, created in him a powerful 
enemy, and with other chieftains the latter fled 
to Duncan's son, Malcolm Canmore, who had 
taken refuge in Comberland, and urged him to 
assert his mght tothe throne Siward, the potent 
earl of Northumberland, and his sun Osbert, ac- 
companied Malcolm into Scotland, with a numer- 
ous army, in 1064 After a furious battle, 1m 
which Osbert was killed, Macbeth was pursued to 
].umphanan, in Aberdeenshire, where he was slain 
by Macduff, December 5, 1054, after a reign of 15 
years Shakspere’s imperishable tragedy of Mac- 
beth 18 founded upon a fictitious narrative which 
Holinshed copied from Boece No such person- 
nge as Banquo is known in history 


MacBratx, # surname somctiines written MacBnar, Mac- 
bryere, MackBne, MacBray &c. The fanuly of MacBrure 
of Twerdlull and Broadmeadows, Berwickshire, represent the 
ancient family of MacBraures of Netherwood, Duinfries-shiro 
James MacBraure, merchant, Newfoundland, on his return to 
Scotland in 1817, purchased the eatates in Berwickshire. 


M'‘Cott. See SUPPLEMENT 


MacCorquovaLe, otherwise Mac Torqud (the son of 
Torquil), Mae Corkle, or Corkindals, the surname of a High- 
land sept, the founder of which was Torquil, a prince of [Den- 
mark, who 1s traditionally stated to have been in the annv of 
Kenneth the Great, en his coming over from Ireland to the 
assistance of Alpiu, king of the Scots, against the Picts. 
Trevious to Kenneth’s arnval, King Alpin, in a battle with 
the Pictish king, was killed, and jin head fixed on an iron 
spike in the midst of the Pictish city, situated where the 
Carron ironworks now stand. King Kenneth offered to an 
one in his army who would pass the Pictish sentinels ani 
remove the head, a grant of all the lands on Loch Awe side 
Torguil, the Dane, undertook the hazardous enterprize, and 
brought the head to the king, for which act of bravery he 


was rewarded by a charter of the lands promised. This 
charter was for a long time preserved in the family, though 
the greater part of the lands had passed to other hands. 
Shortly before the Revolution it was lent to Sir Alexander 
Muir Mackennie, for his inspection, and was lost. At least 
it disappeared from that time. The name whioh is, in some 


places of the Highlands, still called Mao Torquil, 1s perhaps 
one of the moat unaent in the county of Argyle. Donald 
MacCorquodale of Kinna-Drochag, on Loch Awe side, who 
aied towards the end of the 18th century, was the lineal de- 
soendant of Torquil and the chnef of the clan His grandson 


and representative, Jolin MaoCorquodale, ut one period re- 
aded at Row, Dunbartonshire. 


M‘CRIE, Tuomas, D D , 8 distinguished divine 
aud historian, was born at Dunse, in November 
1772 He received his elementary instruction at 
the parish school, and before he was 15 years of 
age, ho taught successively two country schoola in 
the neighbourhood of his native town In 1788 
he was sent to the university of Edinburgh, and 
in May 1791 he became the teacher of a achool at 
Brechin, in connection with the Antiburgher con- 
gregation of that town Ile studied divinity un- 
der Mr Archibald Brnce, minister at Whitburn, 
and theological professor of the General Associate 
or Antiburgher Synod In September 1795 he 
wis licensed as a preacher by the Associate pres- 
bytery of Kelso, and in May 1796 he was ordained 
minister of the second Asau ite congregation in 
the Potterrow, Edinburgh — Elis first publication 
was a Sermon, and to a new religious periodical 
started in Edinburgh in 1797, called ‘The Chris- 
tian Magazine,’ of which he was afterwards for a 
time editor, he communicated various able papers 
on different subjects He xlso distinguished hin- 
self in polemical theology, having, in conjunc- 
tion with Mr Whytock of Dalkeith, published 
two pamphiets on Faith, in answer to some state- 
ments contained in a work by a Baptist minister 
of Edinburgh 

In 1806, Mr M‘Crio felt himself conscientiously 
impelled to separate from the General Associate 
Synod, on account of the doctrines involved in 
‘The Nariative and Testimony’ adopted by that 
body In 1804, relative to the powers aud duties of 
the civil magistrate In ecclesiastical matters. Ile 
and Mr Bruce, and two other ministers, entered 
repeated protests against the prevmaling party in 
the Synod, “for having departed from some im- 
portant doctrines of the Protestant charches, of the 
Westminster Confession of Faith, and of that par- 
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ticular testimony which they had subscribed” 
at thelr license and ordination; and on Augnst 
28, 1806, the four protesters, Messrs. M‘Crie, 
Bence, Hog, and Aitken, formed themselves into a 
presbytery, afterwards styled The Constitution- 
al Associate Presbytery” Having thus dissolved 
their connection with the Synod, the latter body 
almost immediately thereafter formally deposed 
Messrs. Aitken and M‘Crie from the ministry 
A tedious Jawsuit took place relative to the pos- 
session of his meeting-house, which was decided 
against him, when a new chapel was erected for 
him, in West Richmond Street, by those of his 
.people who had espoused his sentiments The 
Constitutional Presbytery existed till 1827, when, 
being Joined by a body of protesters from the 
Associate Synod, they took the name of Original 
Seceders 
In the examination of the question in dispute 
Mr M'Crie had been led to enter deeply into the 
study of Ecclesiastical history, particularly in 
Scotland, when he obtained a moat intimate ac- 
quaintance with the fundamental principles of the 
Protestant churches, as well as a thorough know- 
ledge of the character and objects of those emi- 
nent and faithfal men by whose labours they wore 
founded His ‘ Life of John Knox’ was published 
in November 1811, and a second edition, with 
considerable alterations and additions, appeared in 
1818 This work gave a juster view of the con- 
duct and principles of the illustrious Reformer 
than had ever before been exhibited, and at once 
placed its author in the first rank of ecclesiastical 
historians It has gone through several editions, 
and has been translated into the French, Dutch, 
and German languages Shortly after its appear- 
ance, the university of Edinburgh conferred upon 
the author the degree of D D, being the first 
time it had been bestowed on a Dissenting mini- 
ster In Scotland. To the pages of the ‘ Christian 
Instructor,’ then adited by Dr Andrew Thomson, 
Dr. M'‘Crie became an occasional contributor, and 
one of the ablest of the articles furnished to that 
periodical was his celebrated critique of the ‘Tales 
of my Laudlord,’ inserted In the numbers for Jan- 
uary, Febrnary, and March, 1817, containing a 
powerful and complete vindication of the Cove- 
vanters against the attacks of Sir Walter Scott. 


During 1817 and 1818, after the death of Mr. 
Bruce, Dr M‘Crie performed the duties of pro- 
feasor of theology to the small body with which 
he was connected. In the end of 1819 appeared 
his ‘ Life of Andrew Melville,’ intended as a con- 
tinuation of the ecclesiastical history which he had 
commenced in the Life of Knox. This also has 
become a standard work. The 2d edition was 
published in December 1828, with numerous addi- 
tions and improvements. 

In 1821 Dr M‘Crie published ‘ Two Discourses 
on the Unity of the Church, her Divisions, and 
their Removal,’ designed to show the fallacious 
principles on which the then recent union of the 
Barghers and Anti-burghers had been founded 
He subsequently published the following works 
In 1825, ‘Memoirs of Mr William Veitch, and 
George Bryson ,’ in 1827, ‘ History of the Progress 
and Suppression of the Reformation in Italy, in 
the 16th Century,’ and in 1829, a similar History 
of the Reformation in Spain His last publication 
was aD anonymous pamphlet, in May 1888, on the 
subject of Patrouage, in which he recommends, its 
entire abolition He had been, for several years, 
engaged on a Life of Calvin, for which be had 
collected the most valuable materials, but which 
was left incomplete Dr M'‘Crie died at Kdin- 
burgh, August 5, 1835 

He was twice married, first, in 1796, to Janet, 
daughter of Mr William Dickson, farmer, parish 
of Swinton, by whom he had Rev Thomas 
M'Crie, DD, LL D, his successor, appointed in 
1857 professor of systematic theology in the 
London Theological college of the Presbyterian 
church in England, William, merchant in Edin- 
burgh, Jessie, wife of Archibald Meikle, Esq , 
Flemington, John, who died in Oct. 1887, and 
Rev George, minister, Clola, Aberdeenshire; and, 
2dly, in 1827, to Mary, 4th danghter of Rev. 
Robert Chalmers of Haddington, who survived 
him; and to whom, on her husband's death, 
handsome annuity was granted by Government. 
A life of this estimable divine was published by 
his son, the Rev Thomas M'‘Cni, in 1840 

MaoOuLLoon, the surname of an ancient family of Gal- 
loway, whose origin is lost in antiquity; alira memoriam 


hominum, 0s it is phrased in one of their early charters. It 
is understood that the M‘Cullooks are lineally descended from 


Ulgrie, the grandson of Owen Gallvus, king of the Ciudienses, 
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or Straticinyd Britons, Ulgrie and Donvenald being vice 
sovereigns of Galloway. In proof of this the M‘Oulloehs, 
Mackuloghs, or Culaghs, are sald to have held that 
of land over which Ulgrie or Ulgrah reigned, and the M‘Dow- 
alls the portion over which Douvenald had sway, 

The first of the name of any nove was Culagh or Onllagh. 
eon of Allil, who was killed in a akirmish in the land of the 
Picts in 864. As far back as the 11th century this anceent 
family held the lands of Cardoness, Myretoun, and Ardwall, 
ane GE and the last-named estate is still pos- 
sessed by the head of the name, Walter M‘Onlloch of Ardwall. 

Amongst those who swore fealty to Edward I. at Berwick, 
August 28, 1296, was William Mackulagh, In 1805 Thomas 
Mackulagh was sheriff of Wigtownshire. 

Robert the Bruce granted lands to one Richard M‘Colnach, 
June 18,1834 On March 19, 1887-8, King Edward Ill 
granted to Patrick Maculach a pension of £20 yearly, for 
his good services in Scotland. On Aug. 20, 1841, he also 
gave a mandate to Gilbert M'‘Calloch for 2 pounds and 14 
pennies, for wages due to him in the king's services. (Ret. 
Scot, 612.) In 1850-1 Patrick M‘Culloch, William de Alde- 
burgh, and John de Wigginton, were commussioners for Ed- 
ward Bahol. (Rot Soothe.) But in 1858 the M'Oullochs 
submitted to King David II. 

On Oct. 17, 1488, « decree was given to Quentin Agnew, 
sheriff of Wigtown, that he should restore to Archibald 
M‘Culloch 28 oxen, 8&8 sheep, 4 horaea, and other goods, the 
value of all which are therein specified. (Acta Audiiorum, p. 
188.) In 1507, when the earl of Derby, king of Man, made 
a descent on the town of Kirkcudbright, Outler M‘Oulloch, 
chief of the clan of that name, collected a number of ships, and 
sailed for the Isle of Man, which he ravaged and plundered. 

In 1514 a charter was granted in favour of M‘Culloch of 
Myretoun, to the lands of Merton, constituting them into a 
barony from that year to 1566. In the different civil wars 
and broils of that stormy period, the lnurds of Oardoness and 
Myretoun tonk an active part. The chief of the M‘Oulluchs 
was one of the subscribers to the bond entered into in 1567, 
to support the young King James’ authority 

In 1587 Wilham M‘Oulloch of Cardoness and Myretoun, 
and Mary, lus wife, granted the lands of Ardwall to their 
nephew, William M:Culloch. In 1612 M'Oulloch of Ard- 
wall was fined £1,200 for opposing the king’s authority 

The family of M‘Oulloch of Myretoun was raised to the 
rank of a baronet of Nova Scotia by Charles I. in 1684 The 
last baronet was Sir Godfrey M‘Culluch of Ardwall, who was 
beheaded at Edinburgh, March 26, 1697, for having, in a 
passionate moment, shot one William Gourdon The pro- 
ceedings of his trial, and his speech and letter to his wife and 
children, will be found in Pitcasrn’s Croninal Treals. 

The descendants of this ancient family have lived in the 
old house of Ardwall smce 1587 Walter M Culloch of Ard- 
wall, the 6th in the direct line, for many years held the ap- 
pointment of shenff-depnte of Kirkcudbrightsbire. 

From the family of M descended the M‘Cullochs of 
Drummoral and the M‘Oullochs of Mull. The M‘Cullochs 
of Piltoun descend from the M‘Oulloohs of Cadboll. 

M‘Diarmip, a surname derived from Diarmid O'Dwin, the 
ancestor of the Campbell race, who in the Gaslo language 
are called Siol Diarmid, the offspring of Diarmid. (See vol. i. 
p- 548.) 


M'‘Diarum, Jonx, an mdustricus miscellaneons writer, 
was born in 1779, at Weem, in Perthshire, of which pans 
bes father was mmister He studied at the universities of 





of British Statesmen,’ “ His whole life,” says D'Israali, who 
has introduced him into his ‘ Oalamities of Anthora,’ “ was 
one melancholy trial. Often the day passed eheerfully with- 
out its meal, but never without itu page.” He died of a 
paralytic stroke, April 7, 1807, His works are: 

An Inquiry into the System of Military Defence of Great 
Britain. London, 1808, 2 vols. Svc. In this work he points 
out the effects of the volunteer system, and asserts the supe- 
nority of a regular army 

Inguiry into the Nature of Civil and Military Subordina- 
tyon. London, 1804, 8vo. 

Lives of British Statesmen. London, 1806, 4to. 


M‘DIARMID, Jou», an eminent journalist. 
See SuPPLEMENT 


MacDonap, the name of a numerous and wide-spread 
clan, divided into several tribes, which derived its generic 
name from Donald, elder son of Reginald, second son of the 
celebrated Someried of Argyle, king of the Isles, an account 
of whom is given at page 580 of this volume, under the head 
of Lornp oF TH Jsixs, which see, for the history of these 
powerful chiefs till their forfeature in 1493 

The distinctave badge of this clan was the bell-heath. 
They formed the principal branch of the Stol-Ceann, or race 
of Conn, their great founder, Someried, being supposed by 
the Sennachies or Celtic genealogists, to have been descend- 
ed from an early Insh king, called Oonn of the Hundred 
battles. Although « Norwegian extraction has been claimed 
for them, their own traditions invariably represent the Mac- 
Donalds as of Pictish descent, and as part of the 
great tribe of the Gall-gael, or Gaelic pirates, who in ancient 
times inhabited the coasts of Argyle, Arran, and Man. The 
latter is Mr Skene's opinion (Hestory of the Highlands, vol. 
i. p. 88) The antiquity of the clan 1s undoubted, and one 
of their own name traces it back to the sixth century Sir 
James MacDonald of Kintyre, in a letter addressed, in 1615, 
to the bishop of the Isles, declares that his race “ has been 
tenne hundred years kyndle Souttismen under the kings of 
Scotland " 

The representative and undoubted heir-male of John, elev 
enth earl of Ross, and last lord of the Isles, is Lord Macdo- 
nald, of the famuly of Sleat in Skye, descended from Hugh, 
the brother of Earl John and the third sun of Alexander, 
tenth earl of Ross. A son, John, whom Hugh of Sleat had 
by hus first wife, Fynvola, daughter of Alexander Maoclan of 
Ardnamurchan, died without wane, but by a second wife, a 
lady of the clan Gunn, he had another son, Donald, called 
Gallach, from being fustered by his mother’s relations in 
Caithness. He had several other sons, and bis descendants 
were so numerous in the 16th century that they were known 
as the clan Huustein, or onildren of Hugh They were also 
called the Clandonald sorth, from their residence in Skye and 
North Uist, to distingush them from the clan lan Vohr of 
Isla and Kintyre (see following article), who were called the 
Clandonald south. Since the extinction of the direct line of 
the family of the Isles, in the middle of the 16th century, 
Macdonald of Sleat. now Lord Macdonald. bas always been 
atyled in Gaelic. MacDhorwll nan Etlean, or Macdonald of 


Edinburgh and St, Andrews, and was for some time tutor in 
& gentleman's family elinguishing hus original design to 
portion | enter the church, he repaired, in 1801, to London, where he 
became a contributor to several periodicals, and editor ef the 
St. James’ Chronicle. He was the author of various works, 
the last of which, written in distress and {llness, was ‘ Lives 
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the Isles. (Gregory's Highlands and Isles of Scotland, 
page 61.) 

Donald Gallach's great - Donald Macdonald 
Gormeson of Sleat, son of that Donald Gorme, the claimant 
of the lordship of the Isles, who was alain in 1589 at Elan- 
donan in Kintail (see page 584 of this volume, was a minor 
at the time of his father's death, and his title to the family 
estates was disputed by the Macleods of Harns. He ranged 
himself on the side of Mary queen of Scots when the disputes 
about her marriage began in 1565 With MacLeod of Lewis 
he was engaged in a feud with the Mackensies, and in Aug- 
ust 1569 he and Mackenzie of Kintail were obliged, in pres- 
sence of the regent Moray and the privy council at Perth, to 
nettle, under the regent’s mediation, the quarrels and dis- 
putes between them. He died in 1585 

Hw eldest son, Donald Gorme Mor, fifth in descent from 
Hugh of Sleat, soon after succeeding his father, found him- 
self involved in a deadly feud with the Macleans of Dowart, 
.Wwhich raged to such an cxtent as to lead to the interference 
of government, and to the pasmng in 1587 of an act of par- 
lament, commonly called “The general Bond” or Band, for 
mamtaining good order both on the borders and in the High- 
lands and Isles. By this act, it was made imperative on all 
landlords, bailea, and chiefs of clans, to find sureties for the 
peaceable behaviour of those under them. The contentions, 
however, between the Macdonalds and the Macleans contin- 
ned, and in 1589, with the view of putting an end to thom, 
the king and council adopted the followmg plan After re- 
missions under the privy seal had been granted to Donald 
Gorme of Sleat, his kinsman, Macdonald of Isla, the princi- 
pal in the fend, and Maclean of Dowart, for all cnmes oom- 
mitted by them, they were induced to proceed to Edinburgh, 
under pretence of consulting with the king and council for 
the good rule of the country, but immediately on their arri- 
val, they were seized and impnsoned in the castle. In the 
sammer of 1591, they were set at liberty, on paying each a 
fine to the king, that :mposed on Sleat being £4,000, under 
the name of arrears of feu dutses and crown rents in the Isles, 
and finding security for their future obedience and the per- 
formance of certain preacribed conditions. They were also 
taken bound to return to their confinement in the castle of 
Kdinburgh, whenever they should be summoned, on twenty 
days’ warning. In consequence of their not fulfilling the 
conditions imposed upon them, and their continuing in oppo- 
sition to the government, their pardons were recalled, and 
the three island chiefs were cited before the privy council on 
the 14th July 1598, when failing to appear, summonnes of 
treason were executed against them and certain of their as- 
socintes. 

In 1595, Donald Gorme and Macleod of Harris, with each 
600 of ther followers, went to Ulater, to the asustance of 
Red Hugh O'Donnell, then in rebelhon against Queen Eliza- 
beth, but the former almost immediately returned to the Isles, 
Jeaving his brother in command of his clansmen _In the fol- 
lowing year he procured a lease from the crown of the dis- 
trict of Trouterness in Skye, but when, two years afterwards, 


that district was granted by the king, with the island of 


Lewis, belonging to Macleod of Harn, to a company of low- 
land adventurers, chiefly Fifeshire gentlemen, for the pur- 
pose of colonization, he joined with Macleod and Mackenzie 
of Kintail in preventing their settlement either in the Lewis 
or in Skye, and the project in cousequence ultimately failed. 

In 1601, the chief of Sleat again brought upon himself 
and his clan the interference of government by a feud with 
Macleod of Dunvegan, which led to much bloodshed and great 
misery and distress among their followers and their families. 


He had married « sister of Macleod, but, from jealousy or 
sume other cause, he put ber away, and refused at her bro- 
ther’s request to take her back. Having procured a divorce, 
he soon after marned a sister of Kenneth Mackensve of Kin- 
tail. Macleod immediately assembled his clan, and carried 
fire and sword through Macdonald's district of Trouterness. 
The latter, in revenge, invaded Harris, and laid waste that 
island, ailing many of the inhabitants, and carrying off their 
cattle. The Macleods, in thelr turn, invaded Macdonald's 
taland of North Uist, when Donald Glas Macleod, a kinsman 
of the chief, and forty men, in endeavouring to carry off some 
cattle, were encountered and totally defeated by a near rela- 
tive of Donald Gorthe, called Donald Maclan Vic James, 
who had only twelve men with him, Donald Glas and many 
of the Macleods being killed. “These spoliations and incur- 
aions were carried on with so much Inveteracy, that both 
clans were brought to the brink of rwn, and many of the 
natives of the districts thus devastated were forced to sus- 
tain themselves by killing and eating their horses, dogs, and 
cats.” (Gregory's Highlands and Isles of Scotland, page 
296.) The Macdonalds having invaded Macleod’s lands in 
Skye, a battle took place on the mountain Benguilhn be- 
tween them and the Macleods, when the latter, under Alex- 
ander, the brother of ther chief, were defeated with great 
losa, and their leader with thirty of ther clan taken captive. 
On being mformed of this, the privy council issued orders for 
the contending chiefs to disband their forces and to quit the 
island, Macleod being enjoined to give himself up to the earl 
of Argyle, and Macdonald to surrender himself to the mar- 
quis of Huntly A reconciliation was at length effected be- 
tween them by the mediation of Macdonald of Inala, Maclean 
of Coll, and other friends, when the pnsoners taken at Ben 
quillin wore released (Jind. page 297 ) 

In 1608, we find Donald Gorme of Sleat one of the Island 
chiefu who attended the court of Lord Ochiltree, the king’s 
Heutenant, at Aros in Mull, when he was sent there for the 
settlement of order in the Isles, and who afterwards nocepted 
his invitation to dinner on board the king’s ship, called the 
Moon. When dinner was ended, Ochiltree told the aston 
ished chiefs thut they were his prisoners by the king's order; 
and weighing anchor he sailed direct to Ayr, whence he pro- 
ceeded with lua prisoners to Edinburgh and presented them 
before the privy council, by whose order thoy were placed in 
the several castles of Dumbarton, Blackness, and Sturling 
Petitions were immediately presented by the imprisoned 
chiefs to the council submitting themselves to the king’s 
pleasure, and making many offers in order to procure their 
liberation. A sumber of commissioners were appointed to 
receive their proposals, and to deliberate upon all matters 
connected with the civilisation of the Isles, and the increase 
of his majesty’s rents. In the following year the bishop ot 
the Isles was deputed as sole commumioner to vist and sur- 
vey the isles, and all the cluefs in prison were set at liberty, 
on finding security to a large amount, not only for their re- 
turn to Edinburgh by a certain fixed day, but for their active 
concurrence, in the meantime, with the bishop in making the 
proposed survey Donald Gorme of Sleat was one of the 
twelve chiefs and gentlemen of the Isles, who met the bishop 
at Iona, in July 1609, and submitted themselves to him, as 
the king's representative. Ata court then held by the bish- 
op, the nine celebrated statutes called the ‘Statutes of Icolm- 
kill,” for the improvement and order of the Isles, were enact- 
ed, with the consent of the assembled cluefa, and ther bonds 
and oaths given for the obedience thereto of their clansmen. 
(Jind. p 830) On the 28th June 1610 the chief of Sleat 
and five others of the principal Islanders went to Edinburgh, 
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to hear the king’s pleasure declared to them, when they were 
compelled to give sureties to a large amount for ther re- 
appearance before the council in May 1611 They were also 
taken bound to concur with and assist the king’s lieutenants, 
justices and ecom‘nissioners, in all matters connected with the 
Isles, to live together in peace and amity, and to submit all 
their dispates in future to the decision of the law In 1618 
we find Donald Gorme of Sleat, Macleod of Harns, Maclean 
of Dowart, and Donald MacAllan, captain of the Clanranald, 
mentioned ap-having settled with the exchequer, and as con- 
tinuing in ther obedience to the laws. In the following 
vear, while on his way home from Edinburgh, after transact- 
ing bumness with the privy council, he was sent by the bishop 
of the Isles, with Sir Aulay MacAulay of Ardincaple, to 
Angus Oig, brother of Sir James Macdonald of Isla, who had 
seized the castle of Dunyveg, to endeavour to prevail upon 
lnm to surrender it, but hw negotiation was unsuccessful. 
On the escape of Sir Jamea MacDonald from Edinburgh cas-~ 
tle in 1615, he proceeded to Sleat, where he had a length- 
ened conference with Donald Gorme. Although the latter 
did not kimaelf jom hun, a number of his clan did, when he 
sailed for Isla, to rao the standard of insurrection agamst 
the government. 

In 1616, after the suppression of the rebellion of the Olan- 
ranald in the Sonth Isles, certain very atringent conditiuns 
were imposed by the pnvy council on the different Island 
chiefe. Among theae were, that they were to take home 
farms into their own hands, which they were to cultivate, 
“to the effect that they might be theroby exercised and en- 
chew idleness,” and that they were not to use in ther houses 
more than a certain quantity of wine reapectively Donald 
Gorme of Sleat, having been prevented by sickness from at- 
tending the council with the other chiefs, ratified all their 
proceedings, and found the required sureties, by a bond dated 
in the month of August. He named Duntnullim, a castle of 
his family in Trouterness, as hi residence, when six house- 
hold gentlemen, and an annual consumption of four tun of 
wine, were allowed to him, and he was once a-year to ex- 
hibit to the council three f his principal kinsmen He died 
the name year, without issue, and was succeeded by hus ne- 
phew, Donald Gorme Macdonald of Sleat. 

In July of the following year, the latter, who had been 
knighted, as he 1s styled Sir Donald, appeared, with other 
chiefs, before the council, and continued annually to do ao, in 
accordance with the conditions already referred to Jn 1622, 
on his and ther appearance to make their obedience to the 
privy council as usual, several acts of importance, relating to 
the Inlea, were passed, by one of which the cluef of Sleat and 
three other chicfs were bound not to molest those engaged in 
the trade of fishing in the Isles, under heavy penalties. On 
14th July 1625, after having concluded, m an amicable man- 
ner, all his disputes with the Macieods of Harna, and another 
controversy in whuch he was engaged with the captain of the 
Clanranald, he was created a baronet of Nova Soutia by 
Charles L, with a special clause of precedency placing him 
second of that order in Scotland. He adhered to the cause of 
that monarch, but died in 1648. He had marned Janet, 
commonly called “fair Janet,” second daughter of Kenneth, 
first Lord Mackenzie of Kintail, by whom he had several 
cluldren 

His eldest son, Sir James Macdonald, second baronet of 
Sleat, joined the marquis of Montrose in 1645, and when 
Charles II marched into England in 1651, he sent a number 
of lus clan to his asmstance. He died 8th December 1678. 

Sir James’ eldest son, Sir Donald Macdonald, third baronet 
of Sleat, ded in 1695 His son, also named Sir Donald, 





fourth baronet, was one of tliose persons summoned by the 
Jord advocate, on the breaking out of the rebellion of 1715, to 
appear at Edinburgh, under pain of a year’s imprisonment 


commanded the battalion of his clan, on the Pretender’s side, 
at Sheriffmuir, and, being sent out with the earl Marischal's 
horse to drive away a reconnoitrmg party, under the duke 
of Argyle, from the heights, may be said to have commenced 
the battle. Sir Donald himself had joined the earl of Sea- 
forth at his camp at Alneas with 700 Macdonalds. After 
the of the rebellion Sir Donald proceeded to the 
inle of Skye with about 1,000 men, but although he made 
no resutance, having no assurance of protection from the gov- 
ernment in case of a surrender, he retired into one of the 
Vista, where he remained till he obtained a ship which car- 
ried him to France. He was forfeited for his share in the 
insurrection, but the forfeiture was soon removed. He died 
in 1718, leaving one son and four danghters. 

The son, Sir Donald Macdonald, fifth baronet, died, un- 
marred, in 1720, when the title reverted to hus uncle, Sir 
James Macdonald of Oronsay, mxth baronet. The latter had 
one son and three daughters. Margaret, the second daugh- 
ter, became the wife of Sir Robert Dougias of Glenbervie, 
baronet, author of the Peerage and Baronage of Scotland. 
Sir James died in 1728. 

His son, Sir Alexander Macdonald, seventh baronet, was 
one of the first persona asked by Prince Charies to join him, 
on his armval off the western islands, in July 1745, but re- 
fused, as he had brought no foreign force with him Young 
Clanranald, accompanied bv Allan Macdonald, a younger 
brother of Macdonald of Kinlochmaidart, was despatched 
with letters from the pmnce to Sir Alexander and the 
lard of Macleod, to solicit their aid They could have 
brought between them 2,000 men, to his assistance, and 
had prommed to join him, 1f supported by s foreign farce, 
but when they found he had come without troops thev 
considered the enterprine desperate, and would have no- 
thing to do with it. On the 11th August Sir Alex- 
ander wrote to the lord-president, Forbes of Culloden, in- 
forming him of the names of the chiefs who had joined 
Charles, and requesting directions how to act in the event 
of any of them bemg compelled to take refuge in the is- 
lands. In this letter, speaking for Macleod and himself, he 
suvs “You may believe, my lord, our spirits are in a great 
deal of agitation, and that we are much at a loas how to be- 
have in so extraordinary an occurrence. That we wil] have 
no connexion with these madmen 1s certain, but are bewil- 
dered in every other respect till we hear from you When- 
ever there rash men mect with a check, ‘tis more than pro- 
bable they'll endeavour to retire to their islands how we 
onght to behave in that event we expect to know from your 
lordsinp Their force even in that case must be very incon- 
siderable to be repelled with batons, and we have no other 
arms in any quantity" (Culloden Papers, p. 207) After 
the battle of Preston, the prince sent Mr Alexander Macleod, 
advocate, to the wile of Skye, to endeavour to prevail upon 
Sir Alexander Macdonald and the lard of Macleod to join 
the insurgents, but inatead of doing 50, these and other well- 
affected chiefs enrolled each an independent company for the 
service of government, out of ther respective clans. The 
Macdonalds of Skye served under Lord Loudon 1n Ross-shire 

After the battle of Culloden, when Pnnce Charies, in his 
wanderings, took refuge in Skye, with Flora Macdonald, they 
landed near Moydhstat, the seat of Sir Alexander Macdonald, 
near the northern extremity of that wland Sir Alexander 
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was at that time with the duke of Oumberiand at Fort Au- 
gustus, and ds his wife, Lady Margaret Montgomerie, s 
daughter of the ninth earl of Eglinton, was known to be a 
warm friend of the prines, Mies Macdonald proceeded to an- 
nonnee to her his arrival. She had a leteer 
from Charles, informing ber that he seek refuge 
on her husband's property, and on being told by the bearer 
of it to burn it, sbe rose up, and, kusing the letter, exclaim- 
ed, “No! I will not burn it. I will preserve it for the sake 
of him who wrute it to me. Although King George's forees 
should come to the house, I hope I shall find a way to se~ 
cure the letter” Through Lady Margaret the prince was 
consigned to the care of Mr Macdonald of Kingsburgh, Sir 
Alexander's factor, at whose house be spent the night, and 
afterwards departed to the island of Rasay Oharles subse- 
quently declared, when refused assistance by Macdonald of 
Morar, who had been one of his adherents, that some of those 
who had joined him at first, had tarned their backs on him 
in his greatest need, while others who had refused to join 
him became, in his adversity, his best friends, for it was 
remarkable, he said, that those of Sir Alexander Macdonald's 
following had been most faithfo) to him in bus distress, and 
had contributed greatly to his preservation. Sir Alexander 
died in November 1746, leaving three sons. 

His eldest son, Sir James, eighth baronet, styled “ The 
Scottish Marcellus,” was born in 1741 From his infancy he 
exhibited the most extraordinary abilities, and, after receiv- 
ing the rudiments of his education at home, at his own ear- 
nest solicitation he was sent to Eton, where, so great was his 
proficiency, and so precocious his genius, that Dr Barnard, 
in a very short time, actually placed him at the head of his 
class. On leaving Eton he set out on his travels, and was 
everywhere received by the learned with the distinction due 
to his unrivalled talents. At Rome, in particular, the most 
marked attention was paid to him by several of the cardinals. 
He died in that city on 26th July 1766, when only 25 years 
old. In extent of learning, and in genius, be resembled 
“the Admirable Crichton” Like him, too, be was prema- 
turely out off in the fall promise of his days, leavmg scarcely 
any authentic memorials of his wonderful soquirementa. 
On his death the title devolved on his next brother, Alexan- 
der Thethird brother, Archibald, waa educated at West- 
minster school and Christ church, Oxford, and studied for 
the English bar After being solicitor-general and attorney- 
general, he was appointed lord-chief-baron of the court of 
exchequer He was created a baronet of Great Britain in 
1818 He died in 1826, aged 60, and was succeeded by his 
son, styled of East Sheen, Surrey 

Sir Alexander, 9th baronet, was created a peer of Ireland, 
July 17, 1776, as Baron Macdonald of Sieat, county Antrim. 
He married eldest daughter of Godfrey Bosvile, Esq of Gun- 
thwaite, Yorkshire; issue, 6 sons and 8 daughters. Diana, the 
eldest daughter, married in 1788 Right Hon. Sir John Sin- 
clair of Ulbster, baronet. His lordship died Sept. 12, 1795. 

His eldest son, Alexander Wentworth, 2d Lord Macdonald, 
died, unmarried, June 19, 1884, when his brother, Godfrey, 
beeame 8d Lord Macdonald. He assumed the additional 
name of Boavile, He married Louisa Mara, daughter of 
Farley Edsir, Eoq.; lesue, 8 sons and 7 daughters, A major- 
generalin the army. He died Oct. 18, 1882. 

The eldest eon, Godfrey William Wentworth, 4th Lord 
Macdonald, born in 1809, married in 1845, daughter of G@ T 
Wyndbam, Keg. of Oromer Hall, Norfolk, issue, Someried 
James Brudenell, born in 1849, 2 other sons and 5 daughters. 


The Macdonalds of Isls and Kintyre, called the clan Ian 
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Vor, whose chiefs were usually styled lords of Dunyveg, 
from their castle in Isla, and the Glens, were descended from 
John Mor, second son of “the good John of Isla,” and of 
Lady Margaret Stewart, aaughter of King Robert IL From 
his brother Donald, lord of the Isles, be received large grants 
of land in Isla and Kintyre, and by his marriage with Mar- 
jory Bisset, beiress of the district of the Glens in Antrim, he 
sequired in Ulster He was murdered before 
1427 by an individual named James Campbell, who is said 
to have ressived a commission from King James L, to ap- 
prehend him, bat that he exceeded his powers by putting 
him to death. His eldest son, Donald, surnamed Balloch, is 
the chief who, when the Isles broke out into rebellion, on the 
imprisonment of his cousin Alexander, lord of the Isles and 
earl of Ross, took command of the Islanders, and at their 
head burst into Lochaber in 1481. Having encountered the 
king’s army under the earls of Mar and Caithness at Inver- 
lochy, he gained a complete victory, Caithness being killed, 
while Mar saved with difficulty the remains of the discom- 
fited force. Donald Balloch, after ravaging the adjacent 
districta, withdrew first to the Isles, and afterwards to Ire- 
land. It is stated erroneously that he was soon after be- 
trayed into the hands of his enemres, and his head cut off 
and presented to James, and some historians have been led 
into the error of calling him, Donald, lord of the Isles, but 
that title he never claimed He eacaped the vengeance of 
King James, and subsequently took a prominent part in the 
rebellions of John earl of Roses and lord of the Isles, (see page 
582 of this volume). He was knighted before his death, 
which took place in 1476. From Ranald Bane, a younger 
brother of Donald Balloch, sprang the Clanranaldbane of 
Largre in Kintyre. 

Donald Balloch’s grandson, John, surnamed Cathanaoh, 
or warlike, was at the head of the clan Jan Vor, when the 
lordahip of the Isles was finally forfelted by James IV in 
1498 In that year he was among the chiefs, formerly vas- 
sals of the lord of the Isles, who made their submisaon to 
the king when he proceeded in person to the west Highlands. 
On this occasion he and the other chiefs were knighted. In 
the following year, the king having placed a garrison in the 
castle of Dunaverty in South Kintyre, Sir John of Isla col- 
lected his followers, and storming the castle, hung the gov- 
ernor from the wall, in sight of the king and his fleet. The 
treasurer's accounts show that in August 1494 he was sum- 
moned to answer for treason in Kintyre, and ere long he and 
four of his sons were apprehended in Isla by Maolan of Ard- 
namorchan and conveyed to Edinburgh. Being found guilty 
of high treason, thev were executed on the Burrowmus of 
Edinburgh, ther bodies being mterred in the church of St. 
Anthony Two surviving sons fied to Ireland. Alexander, 
the elder of them, is traditionally said in 1497 to have assist- 
ed Maclan, with whom he had effected a reconciliation, and 
had married his daughter, in putting to death Sir Alexander 


In 1517, when Sir Donald of Lochalsh, claimmg to be lord 
of the Isles, rebelled against the government, his principal 
supporters, after the desertion of his chief leaders, were the 
clan Ian Vor, or Clandonald of Isla, and their followers; and 
the earl of Argyle, the king's lieutenant in the Isles, recerwed 
particular 


should submit, thar leaders, the surviving sons of the late 
Sir John Oathanach of Isla, were to receive crown lands in 
the Isles, to the annual value of 100 merks, to enable them 
to live without plundering the king’s Lieges, and to keep good 
rule in time to come—they being now without heritage, ow- 
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Ing to their father's forfeitare; and in the event of their refo- 
eal, to pursue them with the utmost severity (Gregory's 
Eighlands and Iles, page 121.) 

Alexander of Isla was with Sir Donald of Lochalsh when, 
m 1518, he proceeded against the father-in-law of the former, 
Macian of Ardnamurchan, who was defeated and alain, with 
two of his sons, at a place called Craiganairgid, or the Silver 
Oraig in Morvern. The death of Sir Donald soon after 
brought the rebellion to a close. In 1529 Alexander of Isla 
and his followers were agam in insurrection, and being joined 
by the Macleans, they made descents upon Roseneath, Crag- 
nish, and other lande of the Campbells, which they ravaged 
with fire and sword. The latter retaliated in their turn, and 
the earl of Argyle was commissioned to proceed against the 
rebels. A herald being sent to Alexander of Isla, command- 
ing him to lay down his arms, that chieftain refused. Owng, 
however, to the formidable preparations of government, nine 
of the principal islanders in 1580 sent m their sabmiussion 
Alexander of Isla being conmdered the prime mover of the 
rebellion, the king resolved in 1581 to proceed against him in 
person, on which, hastening to Stirling, under a safeguard 
and protection, he also submitted, and reesived a new grant, 
during the king's pleasure, of certain lands in the South Inles 
and Kintyre, and a remission to himself and lus followers tor 
all crimes committed by them during the late rebellion 

Soon after, the earl of Argyle presented a complaint to the 
council, alleging that Alexander of Isla had been guilty of 
various crimes against him and lus followers, hopmg, by this 
means, to bring him into discredit at court. That chief be- 
Ing sammoned to answer the charges, readily appeared, but 
Argyle not coming forward to prove jus allegationa, he gave 
into the council, in his turn, a written statement in reference 
to the conduct of his accuser, on which the earl was sum- 
moned to appear before the kang to give an account of his 
receipt of the duties and rental of the Iules. The result of 
the inquiry into his proceedings proving unsatisfactory, the 
king committed him to pnson, and although soon liberated, 
be was deprived of all his offices in the Isles, some of which 
were bestowed on Alexander of Iala. 

In 1582 the latter was sent to Ireland at the head of about 
8,000 men, for the purpose of creating a diversion in favour 
of the Scots of Ulster then engaged in a war with England 
His eldest aon, James Macdonald, was, at the same time, for 
his education placed by King James, under the special charge 
of Wilham Henderson, dean of Holyrood In 1540, when 
James, after the suppreasion of the rebellion of Donald Gorme 
of Sleat, (see page 584 of tis volume,) visited the Inles, and 
the districts of Kintyre and Knapdale, le took with him, on 
his departure, with other chiefa, James Macdonald of Inia, the 
son and successor of Alexander above mentioned. Some of 
the captive chiefs, after being sent to Edinburgh, were liber- 
ated, upon giving hostages for their obedience, while the 
more turbulent of them were detained in confinement until 
sometime after the king's denth James Macdonald's castles 
of Dunyveg in Isla and Dunaverty in Kintyre were, at 
this time, made royal garnsons. 

In 1548, on the second escape of Donald Dubh, grandson 
of John, last lord of the Isles, and the regent Arran s oppos- 
Ing the views of the English faction, James Macdonald of 
Kala was the only insular chief who supported the regent. In 
the followmg year bis lands of Kintyre were ravaged by the 
earl of Lennox, the head of the English party In Apni 
1545, the chief of Icla received a reward from Arran for bis 
services against the English, yet we find his brother, Angus 
Macdonald, one of the lords and barons of the {sles whi, 
in the month of August following, went to Knockfergns 





in Ireland, to take the oath of allegiance to the king o 
England. 

After the death of Donald Dubh, the same year, of a fever 
at Drogheda, the islanders chose for thelr leader, James 
Macdonald of Isla, who entered into negotiations with the 
earl of Lennox, then in Ireland, and also sent letters and an 
acoredited envoy to the Irish privy council, to submit certain 
proposals, on his part, to the king of England. In these he 
offered to join Lennox, or any other person property suthor- 
ized, with all his force, desiring in return from the English 
king a bond for a yearly pension of two thousand crowns 
promised to his predecessor, Donald Dubh. (See page 584 
of this volume.) To these proposala he received no reply 
His disputes with the fourth earl of Argyle being soon after 
settled by the mediation of the regent Arran, he married 
Lady Agnes Campbell, the earl’s sister, and though the most 
powerfal of the Island chiefs, he relinquished his pretensions 
to the lordship of the Isles, being the last that assumed that 
title. 

Archibald, fifth earl of Argyle, being one of the most able 
among the lords of the Congregation, the queen regent, to 
weaken his influence, endeavoured to involve the chief of 
Isla in a quarrel with him, and with that object she bestowed 
upon Macdonald the wardship of Mary Macleod, the wealthy 
heiress of Dunvegan, which Argyle had expected to obtain 
Macdonald, in consequence, did not hestate to take part 
against Argyle, but the earl speedily counteracted the infin- 
ence of the regent, and in October 1559, James Macdonald 
was actually on his way to jon the lords of the Congregation 
with 700 foot soldiers. (Ser R. Sadler's State Papers, vol. 
1. pp 481, 517, quoted in Gregory's Highlands and Isles of 
Scotland, p. 188 ) 

A duwpute between the Macleans and the clan Ian Vor, 
relative to the nght of occupancy of certain crown lands in 
Isla, led to a long and bloody feud between these tribes, in 
which both suffered severely In 1562 the matter was 
brought before the pnvy council, when it was decided that 
James Macdonald of Isla was really the crown tenant, and 
as Maclean refused tu become his vassal, in 1565 the rival 
chiefs were compelled to find sureties, each to the amount of 
£10,000, that they would abstain from mutual hostilities. 
In the end of that year, the chief of Inla went to Ireland, to 
assist ins brothers, Sorley Buy Macdonald and Alexander 
Oig Macdonald, 1n the defence of the fuinilv possesmons in 
Ulater, but being surprised, soon after landing, by a party 
of the O'Neillx, under the celebrated Shane O'Neill, earl of 
Tyrone, in the conflict which ensued the Macdonalda were 
defeated with great slaughter, James Macdonald the chiet 
being mortally wounded, and his brother Angus slain, while 
Sorley Buy was taken prisoner, with many of his followers. 
In a short tame after, however, O'Neill having rebelled 
against the Enghsh government, set Sorley Buy and his 
other prisoners at liberty, and joined Alexander Oig Macdo- 
nald, who, with 600 of his clan, lay at Clanebny A great 
entertanment was prepared for him, but in the midst of it, 
a dispute arose, and some of the Macdonalds, eager to re- 
venge the doath of their late chief, rushing into the tent, de- 
spatched both O'Neil] and hw secretary, with their dirks. 
O'Neill’s successor, Turlogh Luineach O'Neill, afterwards 
earl of Tyrone, made war upon the Macdonalds in Ulster, 
and in the fullowing year killed Alexander Oig Muodonald 
He subsequently married the widow of James Macdonald, 
and the children of the latter being young at their father's 
death, the Insh estates of the family were seized by their 
uncle, Soriev Buy, who, after vanoua conflicts both against 
the native Iruh and the English forces, became a faithful 
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subject of Queen Ebsabeth, and was the ancestor of the 
earls of Antrim in the peerage of Ireland. 

James’ eldest son, Angus Macdonald, succeeded to Isla 
and Kintyre, and in his time the feud with the Macleans 
was renewed. In 1579, upon information o-/fnutual hostil:- 
ties coromitted by their followers, the king and council com- 
manded Lauchlan Maclean of Dowart and Angus Macdonald 
of Dunyveg or Isla, to subscribe assurances of indemnity to 
each other, under the pain of treason, and the quarrel was, 
fur the time, patched up by the marriage of Macdonald with 
Maclean's sister In 1585, however, the feud came to a 
height, and after involving nearly the whole of the island 
clans on one side or the other, and causing its disastrous con- 
sequences to be felt throughout the whole extent of the He- 
brides, by the mutual ravages of the contending parties, gov- 
ernment interfered, and the measurea which were at last 
adopted for reducing to obedience the turbulent chiefs, who 
had caused so much bloodshed and distress in the Isles, will 
be found detailed at page 698 of this volume For an ac- 
count of the circumstances which render this feud so remark- 
able, see the article MAcLEAN In June 1594, as Macdo- 
nald of Dunyveg and Maclean of Dowart continued contuma- 
cious, they were forfeited by parliament. 

James Macdonald, son of Angus Macdonald of Dunyveg, 
had remained in Edinburgh for four years as a hostage for 
his father, and early in 1596 he received a license to visit 
him, in the hope that be might be prevailed upon to submit 
to the laws, that the peace of the Inles might be secured A 
vast expedition, under Sir Wilham Stewart of Houston, 
knight, commendator of Pittenweem, appointed for the orca- 
sion lieutenant and justiciary of the ules, was, in the mean- 
time, in preparation to proceed against the island chiefs. 
They, in consequence, all made their submismon, except 
Macdonald of Dunyveg A lease of the Rinus of Jala, the 
chief matter in dispute between him and Maclean, wan at 
this time granted by the king to the latter, and Macdonald, 
finding that the expedition was now chiefly directed against 
himself, and deprived of all support, vielded He sent hus 
son, who was noon afterwards knighted, back to court to 
make known to the privy council, in his father’s name and 
his own, that they would tulfil whatever conditions should be 
prescribed to them by his majesty At this time Angus 
made over to his son all his estates, reserving only a proper 
maintenance for himself and bis wife dunng their lives. 
When Sir Wilham Stewart arnved at Kintyre, and held a 
court there, the chief of Iela and hu followers nastened to 
make their personal subnusaion to the king's representative, 
and early in the following year he went to Edinburgh, when 
he undertook to find secunty for the arrears of his crown 
rents; to remove his clan and dependers from Kintyre and 
the Rinos of Isla, and to dehver his castle of Dunyveg to 
any person sent by the king to receive it. On prominng to 
comply with these conditions he was liberated and allowed 
to return to the Iules. His son, Sir James Macdonald of 
Knookrinsay, remained at court, as # sort of hostage for lus 
father Soon aftes the latter's departure, his cousin, James 
Maodonald of Duntuce in Ireland, son of Sorley Buy Macdo- 
nald, preferred a cluim to the lands of Kintyre and Isla, and 
all the estates held by Angus Macdonald, on the ground of 
the illegitimacy of the latter Having arnved at Edinburgh, 
he was received with great digtinction at court, and knight- 
ed, but his claim was dismissed by the pnvy council 

Angus Macdonald having failed to falfil the conditions en- 
tered into by him in Edinburgh the previous year, his son, 
Sir James, was in 1598 sent to him from court, to induce 
hiw to cumply with them. His resignation of his estates in 
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favour of his son, was not recognised by the privy council, as 
they had already been forfeited to the crown , but Sir James, 
on his arrival took possession of them, and even attempted 
to burn his father and mother in their honse of Askomull in 
Kintyre, as related under the head of MacaLesrun, (see p. 
692 of this volume). Angus Macdonald, after having been 
taken prisoner, severely scorched, was carried to Smerine in 
Kintyre, and confined there in irons for several months. Su 
James, now in command of his clan, conducted himself with 
such violence that in June 1598, a proclamation for another 
royal expedition to Kintyre was issued. He, however, con- 
trived to procure from the king a letter approving of his pro- 
ceedings in Kintyre, and particularly of his apprehension of 
lus father, and the expedition, after bemg delayed for some 
time, was finally abandoned. In a conflict between the 
Macdonalds, under Sir James, and the Macleans, at the head 
of Lochgruinard, the same year, the clnef of the latter was 
slain, (see MACLEAN.) and Sir James was so severely wound- 
ed that for a time his recovery was doubtful. 

In August of the following year, with the view of being 
reconciled to government, Sir James appeared in presence of 
the king’s comptroller at Falkland, and made certain propo- 
sals for establishing the roval authonty in Kintyre anu Isla, 
offering to relinquish the former, on the latter, with the ex 
ception of the castle of Dunyveg, which he agreed to give up 
to a roya) garnson, and sixty merk lands in its vicmity for 
their mamtenance, being granted to him in hentage, for the 
annual feu duty of £600 in all He also agreed to allow his 
father, whom he had set at liberty, about £670 of yearly 
pension, and to send Ins brother to Edinburgh as a hostage 
for the performance of his offers. Thene were approved of 
by the pnvy council, but the influence of Argyle, who took 
the part of Angus Macdonald, Sir James’ futher, and the 
Campbells, having been used against their being carned into 
effect, the arrangement came to nothing, and Sir James and 
his clan were driven into irremedinble oppoution to the gov- 
ernment, which ended in their rain 

In 1608, Angus Macdonald, Sir James’ father, fearful of 
another plot aguinst lis life, caused his son to be appre- 
hended, and, after detuning him some time as « prisoner, 
delivered him to Campbell of Auchmbreck, who placed him 
in the hands of the earl of Argyle. That nobleman early mn 
1604 brought him, by order, before the pnvy council at Perth, 
when he was committed prisoner to the royal castle of Black- 
ness. Attempting to escape from thence, he was removed to 
Edinburgh castle. In the following year, his father, Angus 
Macdonald, met the comptroller of Scotland, Sir David Mur- 
ray, Lord Scone, at Glaxgow, and gave hin certain offers to 
be forwarded to the kng. In the subsequent September he 
attended a court held by the comptroller at Kintyre, when 
he paid him all the arrears of rent due by him both for his 
lands of Kintyre aud Isla, and, for lus future obedience, Lord 
Scone took with him, on hw departure, one of his natural 
sons, Archibald Macdonald of Gigha, who was confined in 
the castle of Dumbarton But vain were all his endeavours 
to obtain a favourable consideration of his offers. The mflu 
ence of Argyle was exerted against lium, and he could neither 
obtain from the pnvy council any answers to his repeated 
apphoations, nor was he permitted to go to court to lay his 
case before the king. Hus son, Sir James, finding that it was 
the object of Argyle to obtain for himself the king’s lands in 
Kintyre, made an attempt, in 1606, to escape from the castle 
of Edinburgh, but bemg unsuccessful, was put in irons. 
Macdonald of Gigha, however, was more fortunate in escayp 
ing from Dumbarton castle. In the following year a charte: 
was granted to Argyle of the lands in North and South Kin- 
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tyre and in the isle of Jura, which had been forfeited by An- 
gus Macdonald, and thus, says the historian of the Highlands, 
did the legal nmght to the lands of Kintyre pass from a tnbe 
which had held them for many hundred years. (Gragory's 
Highlands and Isles, page 812) 

Angus Macdonald and his clan immediately took up arms, 
and his son, Sir James, after many fruitless applications to 
the privy council, to be set at liberty, and wnting both to the 
king and the.duke of Lennox, made another attempt to 
eacape from the castle of Edinburgh, but having hurt his an- 
cle by leaping from the wall whilst encumbered with hus fet- 
ters, he was retaken near the West Port of that city, and 
consigned to lus former dungeon. In 1608 a mandate was 
issued to Angus Macdonald, and his son, Angus Oig, charg- 
ing them to surrender the castle of Dunyveg, within twenty- 
four hours after reocuving it, and a proclamation was made 
for a new expedition against the Isles. Lord Ochiltree being 
appointed for the occasion heutenant over them, Angus Mac- 
donald, on his arrival m Isla, delivered to him the castle of 
Dunyveg, which was immediately garrisoned for tue king, 
and also the fort of Lochgorme, which was at once demol- 
whed. He attended the heutenant’s court at the castle of 
Aros in Mull, and having made his submismon, was allowed 
to return home, when the other island chiefs were carried 
pnsaoners to Edinburgh (see page 698 of this volume). In 
May following, however, having presented himself before the 
privy council at Edinburgh, he wax committed to ward in 
the castle of Blackness, wlule his son, Sir Jumes Macdonald 
wus the same month at length brought to tnal, charged with 
setting fire to the house of Askomull, and making hus father 
prsoner, and with treasonably attempting, at different times, 
to escape from prison. Ile denied the fire-rawing, and pro- 
duced a warrant from the king, approving of his conduct in 
apprehending his father, which, however, he subsequently 
withdrew He ndmitted having attempted to eacape from 
prison, but denied that in his last attempt he had wounded 
severely some of the keepers. He was found guilty, and sen- 
tenced to be beheaded ux a traitor, and all his ands and pos- 
seaniona were declared forfeited to the crown (Prtcatrn's 
Crimumal Trials, vol. 11 pp 5—10) The sentence was not 
carried into effect, and Sir James reinained a prisoner in the 
castle of Edinburgh till 1615, when he succeeded in making 
lus escape after being Lwelve years in confineinent. Hus fu- 
ther had been liberated soon after being sent to Blackness, 
for the purpose of accompanying the bishop of the Isles in 
his survev of the islands, and he was one of the chiefs whio 
attended the orlebrated court held by that prelate at Iona, 
when the ‘Statutes of Icolmkill’ were passed, (Kee page 698 
of this volume). 

In 1610 Angus Macdonald was one of the six principal 
island chiefs who met at Edinburgh to hear the king’s plea- 
sure declared to them, when thev were compelled to mve 
sureties to a large amount for their reappearance before the 
council in May 1611 The bishop of the Isles wan suon after 
made constable of the castle of Dunyveg 

Angus Macdonald died before 1618, and in the following 
spring the castle of Dunyveg was surprised and taken by a 
bastard son of his, named Ranald Og, on which Angus Oig, the 
younger brother of Sir James Macdonald of Isla, collected 
some of jus clan, and having recovered the castle, offered to 
restore it to the bishop on receiving a remission for any of- 
fences committed by bim and his associates. He subsequent- 
ly, however, refuned to deliver it up, although advised to do 
so by his brother, Sir James, then a prisoner under sentence 
of death in Fdinburgh castle, and the bishop was sent in 
Sej tember to Ialu, with a conditional pardon to Angus Oig 
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and his abettors, provided they gave up the fortress at once. 
Finding that Angus refused to surrender the castle, the biah- 
op departed, and John Campbell of Calder, whose sister Sir 
James Macdonald had married, having sent to the privy 
council an offer of a fen duty for Isla higher than had ever 
been given before, they empowered him to proceed against 
Angus Oig and his followers. Sir James Macdonald, on be- 
ing informed of this, sent certain proposals to the privy coun- 
cil, offering to take the crown lands of Isla, on a seven years’ 
lease, at a rent of 8,000 merks, or if this was not acceded to, 
engaging to remove himself, his brother, and his clan, out of 
the country, on receiving a free pardon, with liberty to de- 
part the kingdom No attontion, however, was paid to his 
application, and Campbell of Calder, as king’s lieutenant, de- 
purted for Isla. 

The bishop of the Isles had entered into a treaty with An- 
gus Oig, by which he promised to endeavour to procure fur 
the latter a lease of the crown Innds in that island, and to do 
his beat to obtain a pardon for him and his associates, and 
had left as hostages in his handa, for the fulfilment of these 
promines, his son and nephew, Mr Thomas Knox, and Mr 
John Knox of Ranfurlie. To obtain possession of the hos 
tages, one George Graham of Ervne, a Ross-shire man, was 
sent bv the chancellor, the earl of Dunferiniine, to Angus 
Oig, to assure him that by delivering them up, the expedi- 
tion in preparation against lim and the other rebels in Isla 
would be stopped On these assurances Angus Oig was in- 
duced to give them their liberty Graham also, in the chan- 
cellor s name, strictly enjoined him to hold the castle of Dun- 
yveg at all hazards, until he should reomve farther orders 
from the chancllor and pnvy counal. Angus Oig, m con- 
sequence, disobeyed the summons to surrender the castle, 
but, after a short siege, he was forced to yield it without 
conditions, and, with some of hw pnncipal adherents, was 
rout. prisoner to Edinburgh 

Soon after Sir James Macdonald made his escape from 
Edinburgh castle, as already mentioned, and a rewnrd ot 
£2,000 was offered for him, dead or alive. He was enthu- 
siastically received by his clansmen, and the reward for his 
apprehension was apeedily ramumed to £5,00) Landing in 
Kulu, ho sucoredead by a stratugem in drawing the governor, 
Alexander Macdougall, and some of the garrison, out of Dun- 
yveg castle The former and about mx of his men were 
slun, and next day the place surrendered to lim = On the 3d 
July Sir James’ brother, Angus Oig Macdonald, and neveral of 
his accomplices were tned and condemned for high treason, 
and executed on the 8th hoy pleaded that they had been 
deceived by Graham, otherwise they would ut once have sur- 
rendered to the rvyal forces. 

The exurl of Argyle was sent from London, to put down the 
rebellion of Sir James Macdonald, who, at the head of about 
1,000 snen, had encamped on the weat coast of Kintyre On 
the approach of the earl, with a large force, the rebels dir- 
persed, and Sir James fled, im all haste, to Isla, where he 
collected lis scattered followers, to the number of 500 men 
He was followed by Argyle, with bis whole array, on which 
} made his escape to Ircland, and soon after gut safely away 
to Span There he was shortly after yuined by Allaster 
MacRauald of Keppoch, who had asaated hin in lis escape 
trom Ediuburgh castle, and had contanued fiuthful to him im 
all his subsequent proceedings. 

After the full of Argyle, who liad turned Roman Catholic, 
and had also fled to Spain, where he uw said to have entered 
mto some very suspicious dealings with his former antagn- 
nist, Sir James Macdonald the latter was, in 1620, with 
MacRanald of Keppoch, recalled from exile by King James. 
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in London, Sir James received a pension of 

while Keppoch got one of 200 merks. 

wrote to the Scottish privy council in their 

granted them remissions for all their offences. 
never 
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that fortress he made his escape, and was with Sir James 
Macdonald in his rebellion, for the recovery of from 
the Campbells. On the dispersion of Sir James’ forces, Coll 
MaoGilleapiok surrendered the castle of Dunyveg and anuther 
fort in Isla to Argyle, on assurance of his own hfe and that of 
his followers, and immediately joined that nobleman against 
his former associates. He was subsequently expelled from 
Colonsay by the Campbellx, with whom he had e quarrel 
His son, the well-known Sir Alexander MacOoll Macdonald, 
ao renowned in Montrose’s wara, went to Ireland, and in Ju- 
ly 1644 he returned to the Hebrides, at the head of the Insh 
troops, amounting to 15,000 men, sent by the marquis of 
Antrim, to asmet the royalists in Scotland. After taking the 
castles of Meigray and Kinloch Alan, he disembarked his 
forces in Knoydart, and, as he advanced, he despatched the 
fiery cross, to sammon the clans to his standard. He was at 
first, however, only joined by the clan Donald, under the 
captain of Clanranald and the laird of Glengurry To oppose 
hus progress, the marquis of Argyle collected an army, and 
sent some ships of war to Loch E:shord, where Macdonald's 
fleet lay, which captured or destroyed them , thus effectually 
cutting off his retreat to Ireland. Macdonald was, therefore, 
compelled to search out the marquis of Montrose, who was 
then about to raise the royal standard. He had sent letters 
to that nobleman by a confidential frend, and the answer he 
received was an order to march down, with all expedition, 
into Athol. Arnving there, closely pursued by Argyle, he 
fixed his head-quarters at Blair, where he was soon joined by 

Montrose, and immediately appointed major-general of Mon- 
trose’s army At the battle of Tippermunr, shortly after, he 
had the command of the centre of the royahat force. He 
was very useful to Montrose, m obtaining recruits among the 
Clanranald and other friendly clans. 

After the battle of Frvie and the retreat of Montrose to 
the Highlands, that chivalrous commander was induced by 
Macdonald and the captain of Clanranald to invade the ter- 
nitory of their common enemy, Argyle, ther desire of re- 
venging the wrongs of the Clandonald taking place of ther 
feelings of loyalty or patriotiam. The army which pillaged 
and ravaged Argyle and Lorn was-divided into three parties, 
each under the respective orders of Macdonald, the captain 
of Clanranald, and Montrose himself. For upwards of ax 
weeks, in the depth of winter, these different bodies traversed 
the whole country, without molestation, burning, wasting, 
and ng everythmg which came within thcir reach, 
and the whole of Argyle, as well as the distnct of Lorn, soon 
became a dreary waste. The people themasives were not 
spared, and before the end of January 1645, vo male inhab- 
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itant was to be seen thronghout ether district, those whc 


At the battle of Inverlocby Macdonald commanded the 
right wing, which consisted of his regiment of Irish. On the 


the high streets.” Oomplaints of their conduct were brought 
to Macdonald on his march, on which he retarned, and drove 
‘tall these rascals, with sore skins, out of the town before 
him” On Montrose’s departure fur Perthshire, to avoid 
Baillie’s troops, Macdonald was left with 200 men at Cupar 
Angus, which town he burned. He then wasted the lands 
of Lord Balmerinoch, killed Patrick Lindsay, the minister ot 
Cupar, and after routing some troopers of Lord Balcarres 
slaying some of them, and carrying off their horses and arms, 
hastened off to jain Montrose. 

At the battle of Auldearn, he had the command of the 
right wing, which was posted at a place where there wan a 
considerable number of dikes and ditches. To make the Cove- 
nanters believe that he himself commanded this wmg, Mon- 
trose gave the royal standard to Macdonald, intending, when 
they should get entangled among the bushes and dikes, with 
which the ground to the nght was covered, to attack them 
himself with the left wing When the battle commenced, 
however, instead of maintaning lus position, aa he had been 
expressly commanded by Montrose, Macdonald unwisely ad- 
vanced beyond it to attack the Covenanters, and though 
several times repulsed, he returned to the charge. At last 
Griven back by supenor numbers, he was forced to retire in 
great disorder into an adjoinmg enclosure. His retreat he 
managed with great dexterty, displaying the most remark- 
able courage while leading off his men. Defending his body 
with a large target, he remsted, sngie-handed, the assaults 
of the enemy, and was the last man to leave the field. So 
closely indeed was he pressed, that some of Hurry’s spear- 
men actually came eo near him an to fix their spears in his 
target, which, says Wishart (Memows, p. 136), he cutoff by 
threes or fours at a time with Ins broadswourd. Wishart’s 
character of Macdonald is that he ‘was a brave enough 
man, but rather a better soldier than a general, extremely 
violent, and daring even to rashness.” <A succersfal charge 
by Montrose, in the nick of time, retneved the honour of 
the day 

Previous to the battle of Alford, in 1645, he was sent mto 
the Highlands to recruit, and after that event he jomed Mon- 
trose with about 700 Macleans under thar chief. Various 
other clans also joined Montrose at this time. 

After the battle of Kilsyth, he was sent by Montrose into 
Ayrshire with a strong force to suppress a rising under the 
earls of Cassillis and Glencaim We are told that the coun- 
tess of Loudon, whose husband had ucted a conspicuous part 
against the king, reosived Macdonald with great kindness at 
Loudon castle, and not only embraced him in her arma, but 
en him with great splendour and bospitahty (Guth- 
ry's Memoirs, p. 155) Montrose having been appointed by 
the king captain-general and leutenant-governor of Scot- 
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land, conferred the honour of knighthood upen Macdonald, in 
presence of the whole army Almost after, the 
latter announced his intention of proceeding to the 

to avenge the injuries done to the Clandonald by Argyle four 
years before. Montrose strongly remonstrated agamst each 
® step, but in vain. Macdonald went off with upwards of 
8,000 Highlanders, and. 130 of the best of the Irish troops, 
whom be had selected as a body-guard. This desertion was 
@ principal cause of the defeat of Montrose’s army soon after 
at Philiphbaugh. When Moatrose, by command of the king, 
disbanded his forces, Macdonald was one of those who were 
excepted from pardon by the government. In May 1647 
General David Leahe was ordered to advance into Kintyre to 
drive out Macdonald, who was there with a force of about 
1,400 foot, and two troops of horse. He had taken no pre- 
cautions to guard the passes leading into that peninsula, and 
be was in consequence forced to reture from it by Leslie. Af- 
ter placing 800 men in a fortress on the top of the hill of 
Dunavertie, he embarked his troops in boats provided for the 
cocasion, and passed over into Isla. Leslie immediately went 
in parsait of him, when Macdonald fled to Ireland, where he 
was soon afterwards killed m battle. His father, old Cull 
Kestache, was left with 200 men in the castle of Dunyveg in 
Isla, and being entrapped by Lealie into a surrender of it, 
was handed over to the Campbells, and hanged from the mast 
of his own galley, placed over the cleft of a ruck near the 


castle of Dunstaffhage. 


The Macdonalds of Garragach and Keppoch, called the 
Clanranald of Lochaber, were descended from Alexander, or 
Allaster Carrach, third son of Jolin, lord of the Islea, and 
Lady Margaret Stewart. He was forfeited for joining the 
insurrection of the Islanders, under Donald Ralloch, m 1481, 
and the greater part of his lands were bestowed upon Duncan 
Macintosh, captain of the clan Chattan, which proved the 
cause of a fierve and lasting feud between the Macintoshes 
and the Macdonalds. It was from Ranald, the fourth in de- 
scent from Allaster Carrnch, that the tribe received tle name 
of the Olanranald of Lochaber 

In 1498, the then chief of the tribe, Donald, elder brother 
of Allaster MacAngus. grandson of Allaster Carrach, wan 
killed in a battle with Dougal Stewart, first of Apmn His 
non, John, who sucoreded him, having delivered up to Muc- 
intogh, chief of the clan Chattan, as steward of Lochaber, 
one of the tnbe who had committed some crime, and had fled 
to him or protection, rendered himself unpopular among hus 
clan, and was deposed from the chiefsip His cousin and 
heir male presumptive, Donald Glas MucAllaster, was elect- 
ed chief in his place. During the reign of James IV, says 
Mr Gregory, this tribe continued to hold their lands in Loch- 
aber, as occupants merely, and without a legal claim to the 
hentage. (Highlands ond Isles, p. 109) 1n 1646 Ranald 
Macdonald Glas, who appears to have been the son of Donald 
Glas MacAllaster, and the captain of the clan Cameron, be- 
Ing present at the slaughter of Lord Lovat and the Frasers, 
at the battle of Kinloch-lochy, (see page 262 of this volume, ) 
and having also supported all the rebellions of the earl of 
Lennox, concealed themselves in Lochaber, when the earl of 
Huntly entered that district with a considerable force and 
luid xt waste, taking many of the inhabitants prisoners. 
Having been apprehended by William Macintosh, captam of 
the clan Chattan, the two chiefs were delivered over to Hunt- 
ly, who conveyed them to Perth, where they were detained 
in pnaon for some time. They were afterwards tned at El- 
gin for high treason, and bemg found guilty were beheaded 
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in 1547 Their heads were placed on the gates of the town, 
and several of ther followers were hanged. 

In 1598, after the murder of “the bonny earl of Moray,” 
when the Macintoshes and Grants made hostile mroada into 
Huntly’s estates, that nobleman caused the clan Cameron to 
plunder the lands of the clan Chattan in Badenoch, and sent 
the Clanranald of Lochaber under Keppoch, their chief, to spoil 
and waste the eatates of the Grants in Strathspey Keppoch 
eeised the castle of Inverness for Huntly, of whom he was 
vassal for the lands of Gargavach or Garragach in the Braes 
of Lochaber, but from want of provimons was compelled by 
Macintosh to retire from it, one of his sons, and an officer of 
his beng taken and hung He asnsted Huntlv at the battle 
of Glenhivat in October 1594, when the young earl of Argyle 
was defeated. After the banishment of Huntly and the 
other Popish earla, the duko of Lennox was employed to re- 
duce ther vassals to obedienoa, and Keppoch gave his bond 
of service to the earl of Argyle for himself and his clan, and 
dehvered to the deputies of that nobloman one of his sons as 
« hostage for his obedience. On the return of Huntly, how- 
ever, and his restoration to favour in 1598, Keppoch, with 
others of his uld vassals, ranged themselves under the ban- 
ners of ther former lord. (Collectanca de rabus Albanscis, 
p. 200 ) 

Allaster MacRanald of Keppoch and his eldest son assiat- 
ed Sir James Macdonald 1n his eacape from Edinburgh castle 
in 1615 (see page 708 of this volume), and was with him at 
the head of hia clan dunng Ins subsequent rebellion On ita 
suppression he fled towards Kintyre, and narrowly escaped 
being taken with the loss of his vessels and some of his men 
In the following January, a commission was given to Lord 
Gordon, Huntly’s eldest son, for the apprehension of Keppoch 
and his son, « reward of 5,000 merks bemg offered for either 
of them, alive or dead. A second commission was given to 
Huntly himself agunst Keppoch. In July 1618 a commis- 
mon of fire and sword against Keppoch and his sons was 
granted to Macintush, but Lord Gordon procured :ts recall 
before 1t could be acted upon. With his second son, Donald 
Glas, Keppoch succeeded in making his escape to Spain, but 
two years thereafter was recalled by King James to London, 
and received a pension of 200 merks from that monarch 
Under a protection for six months from the king he appeared 
before the privy counall m Edinburgh, and on finding suffi- 
cient security for his obedience to the lawa, he obtained his 
pardon, and was allowed to return to Lochaber 

In the great avil war the Olanranald of Lochaber were 
very active on the king's mde. Soon after the Restoratica, 
Alexander Macdonald Glas, the young chief of Keppoch, and 
his brother, were murdered by some of their own discontent- 
ed followers. Coll Macdonald was the next chief Previous 
to the Revolntion of 1688, the feud between his clan and tho 
Macintoshes, regarding the lands he uccupietl, led to the last 
clan battle that wan ever fonght in the Highlands. The 
Macintoshes having invaded Lochaber, were defeated on a 
height called Mulroy So violent had been Keppoch’s armed 
proceedings before this event that the government had issued 
a commiusson of fire and sword against him. After the de- 
feat of the Macintoshes, he advanced to Inverness, to wreak 
his vengeance on the inhabitants of that town for supporting 
the former against him, if they did not purchase his forbear- 
ance by paying a large sum as a fine, [bundes, however, 
anxious to secure the fmendship of the peuple of Inverness, 
granted Keppoch Ins own bond in behalf of the town, oblig- 
ing himself to see Keppoch paid 2,000 dollars, us a compen- 
satien for the losses and injuries he alleged he had sustained 
from the Macintoshes. Keppoch brought to the aid of Dun- 
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des 1,000 Highlanders, and as Macintosh refused to attend a 
friendly interview solicited by Dundee, Keppoch, at the de- 
sire of the latter, drove away his cattle. We are told that 
Dundes “used to call him Coll of the cowes, because he 
found them out when they were driven to the hills out of the 
way” He fought at the battle of Killiecrankie, on the 
breaking out of the rebelhon of 1715, he joined the earl of 
Mar, with whom he fonght at Sheriffuulr His son, Alex- 
ander Macdonald of Keppoch, on the arrival of Prince Charies 
m Sontland in 1745, at once declared for him, and at a 
meeting of the chiefs to consult as to the course they should 
pursue, he gave it as his opmion that as the prince had 
risked his person, and generously thrown himeelf into the 
hands of his fnends, they were bound, in duty at least, to 
rae men instantly for the protection of his person, whatever 
might be the consequences. 

On the commencement of the rebellion, two companies of 
the second battalion of the Scots Royals, under the command 
of Captain, afterwards (ieneral Scott, having been despatched 
frum Fort Augnstus to reinforce Fort William, were inter- 
cepted by a party of Lochiel’s and Keppoch’s men To spare 
the effuston of blood, Keppoch advanced alone to Scott's 
party, and offered them quarter Oaptain Scott, who had 
been wounded and had two of his men killed, immediately 
surrendered, and he and lus whole party were taken prison- 
ers. After the Pretender had been proclamed at Glenfin- 
nan, Keppoch joined the prince there mth 800 of bis men 
He was one of the leaders of the party who subsequently 
captured Edinburgh, and was at the battle of Preston, where, 
as well as at the battle of Falkirk, he and his men fought on 
the extreme right of the first line. On the arrival of the 
duke of Cumberland at Edinburgh, he was one of the seven 
chiefs who, with Lord George Murray, advised the retreat of 
the Highland army to the north At the battle of Culloden 
the three Macdonald regiments formed the left line, and on 
their giving way, Keppoch, seeing hinself abundoned by Inxs 
clan, advanced with his drawn sword in one hand and his 
pista] in the other, but was bronght to the ground by a mus- 
ket shot. Donald Roy Macdonald, a captain in Olanranald’s 
regiment, followed him, and entreated him not to throw 
away his life, assuring him that lis wound was not mortal, 
and that he might easily rejoin his regiment in the retreat, but 
Keppoch, after recommending him to take care of himself, 
received another shot, and was killed on the spot. There are 
still numerous cadets of this family m Lochaber, but the 
principal honse, says Mr Gregory, (Highlands and Isles, p. 
416,) if not yet extinct, has lost all influence in that district. 


Latterly they changed their name to Macdonnell. 


For the Glengarry branch of the Macdonalds, see Mac- 
DONNELL. 





The Clanranald of Garmoran are descended from Ranald, 
younger son of John, first lord of the Isles, by his first wife, 
Amie, heiress of the MacRorys or Macruaries of Garmoran 
In 1878 he received a grant of the North Isles, Garmoran 
and other lands, to be held of John, lord of the Isles, and his 
heirs. His descendants comprehended the familes of Moy- 
dart, Morar, Knoydart, and Glengarry and came in time to 
form the most numerous tribe of the Olandonald. Alexan- 
der Macruari of Moydart, chief of the Olanranald, was one of 
the principal chiefs seized by James I. at Inverness in 1427, 
and soon after beheaded. The great-grandson of Ranald, 
named Allan Macruari, who became chief of the Olanranald 
in 1481, was one of the principal supporters of Angus, the 
young lord of the Islea, at the hattle of the Bloody Bay, (se 


page 547 of this volume,) and he likewise followed Alexan- 
der of Lochalsh, nephew of the lord of the Isles, in hus inva- 
sion of Ross and Oromarty in 1491, when he reseived a large 
portion of the booty taken on the occasion. (Gragery’s 
Highlands and Ieles, page 66) In 1495, on the second ex- 
pedition of James IV to the Isles, Allun Macruan was one 
of the chiefs who made their submission In the following 
year he appeared, with four other chiefs of rank, before the 
lords of council, when they bound themselves “ by the exten- 
sion of their hands,” to the earl of Argyle, on behalf of the 
king, to abstain from mutual injuries and molestation, each 
under a penalty of £500 (Jind. p. 92) 

During the whole of the 15th century the Olanranald had 
been engaged in feuds regarding the lands of Garmoran and 
Uist; firat, with the Siol Gorrie, or race of Godfrey, eldest 
brother of Ranald, the founder of the tribe, and afterwards 
with the Macdonalds or Clanhustenn of Sleat, and it was not 
till 1606, that they succeeded in acquiring a legal title to the 
disputed lands. John, eldest son of Hugh of Sleat, havmg 
no issue, made over all Ins estates to the Olanranald, includ- 
ing the lands ocoupled by them Archibald, or Gillespock 
Dubh, natural brother of John, having slan Donald Gallach 
and another of John's brothers, endeavoured to seize the lands 
of Sleat, but wan expelled from the North Isles by Banald 
Bane Allanson of Moydart, eldest son of the chief of Clanra- 
nald. The latter marmed Florence, daughter of Macian of 
Ardnamurchan, and bad 4 sons, 1 Ranald Bane. 2 Alex- 
ander, who had 8 sona, John, Farquhar, and Angus, and a 
daughter 8 Ranald Oig, and 4, Angus Revchson Ranald 
Org, the 8d aun, died in 1586 and Jeft an only son, Douguld, 
who about the end of 1587 was murdered, in the islaud of 
Uist, m consequence of bis cruelty Dougald had no issue. 
Angus Reoch, the youngest son, had a son named Dowle or 
Ouull, who bad a son named Allan, whose son, Alexander, was 
the anceator of the Macdonalds of Morar 

In 1509 Allan MacRuan was tned, convicted, and execut- 
ed, in presence of the king in Blair of Athol, but for what 
crune is nowhere stated His eldest son, Ranald Bane, ob- 
tained a charter of the lands of Moydart and Answg, [ec. 
14, 1540, and died in 1541 He married a daughter of Loni 
Lovat, and had one son, Ranald Galda, or the stranger, from 
his bemg fostered by his mother’s relations, the Frasers. 

On the death of Ranald Bane, the 5th chief, the clan who 
had resolved to defeat his son's nght to succeed, im conse- 
quence of bw relations, the Frasers, having joined the earl 
of Huntly, lieutenant of the north, against the Macdonalds, 
chose the next heir to the estate astheirclicf This was the 
young Ranald's coumn-german, John Movdartach, or John of 
Moydart, eldest son of Alexander Allanson, 2d son of Allan 
MacRuan, and John was, accordingly, acknowledged by the 
clan captain of Clanranald Lovat, apprised of the intentions of 
the clan against his grandchild, before their scheme was rip 
for execution, marched to Castletirnm, and by the asaustan v 
of the Frasers placed Ranald Galda in possession of the 
lands. The Olanranald, assisted by the Macdonalds of 
Keppoch and the Olancameron, having lad waste and plun- 
dered the districts of Abertarf and Stratherrick, belong- 
ing to Lovat, and the lands of Urquhart and G ’ 
the property of the Grants, the earl of Huntly, the king's 
lieutenant in the north, to drive them back and put an end 
to their ravages, was obliged tu raise 2 numerous force. He 
penetrated as far as Inverlochy in Lochaber, and then re- 
turned to his own territones. The battle of Kinloch-lochy, 
called Blar-nan-leine, ‘the field of shirts,” followed, as relat- 
ed at pege 262 of this volume. The Macdonalds being the 
victors, the result was that John Moydartach wus maintained 
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mm possession of the chiefship and estates, and transmitted 
the same to ins descendants. On the return of Huntly, with 
an army, into Lochaber, John Moydartach fied to the Jules, 
where he remained for some time. 

In 1552 a commission was given to the earl of Argyle 
againat the Olanranald, on account of their chief having re- 
fused to obey the summons of the regent Arran to meet hin 
at Aberdeen, with the other chiefs, but after communication 
with John Moydartavh, Argyle undertook that this chief 
should personally appear in presence of the pnvy council be- 
fore the followmg February When the queen dowager as- 
sumed the regency m April 1554, she sent the earl of Huntly 
on ap expedition against the Olanranald, and at the head of 
a large force, chiefly Highlanders and of the clan Chattan, 
he passed into Moydart and Knovdart, but finding that the 
chief and his clan had retreated among the fastnesses of the 
Highlands, Huntly’s officers refused to follow them there, 
and he was obliged to abandon the enterprise and return 
home. In the following year the queen regent sent the earl 
of Athol, with a special commismon to apprelrend the chief o: 
Clanranald, when he prevailed upon John Moydartach, two 
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the Isles, but m vain Young Olanran- 
chiefs who held a meeting at Mortlaig, 
’ thev entered into a bond for their mutual 
and agreed tu assemble ther olans the following 
Auchnicarry in the Braes of Lochaber, but none of 
various reasons, were able to meet on the day ap- 
When the prince first took shelter in Benbecula, 
6 vimted by old Clanranald, to whom the island he- 
longed. On his second vimt to that island the chief again 
visited him, and promised him all the assstance in his power 
to enable him to leave the kingdom Lady Olanranald, at 
the same time, sent the prince half-a-dozen of shirta, some 
shoes and stockings, a supply of wine and brandy, and other 
articles of which he stood much in need =When Charles re- 
moved to South Uist, Clanranald placed twelve men at his 
disposal, to nerve an guides, and to obey hia orders. For the 
amistance rendered to tne prince, I.ady Clanranald, aud, 
sometime after, her husband, old Clanranald, and Maodunald 
of Boisdale, his brother, were apprehended and sent to Lon- 
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of his sona, and some of his kansmen, to mbmit themeelves | don, but a few months thereaficr they were set at liberty 


to the queen, who pardoned them them past offences, but or- 
dered them to be detained prisoners, some at Perth, and 
others at the castle of Methven. They soon, however, made 
their eacape to their own country 

The Clanranald distinguished themselves under the mar- 
quis of Montrose m the civil war of the 17th century At 
the battle of Kilhecruankie, their clef, then only fourteen 
years of age, fonght under Dundee, with 500 of lia men. 
They were also at Shenffmuir In tho rebellion of 1745, the 
Clanranald took an active part. Macdonald of Bondale, the 
brother of the chief, then from age and infirmities unfit to be 
of any service, had an mternew with Prnce Charles, on his 
arrival off the sland of Enska, and pomtively refused to aid 
lus enterprise. On the following day, however, young Clan- 
ranald, accompanied by his lanamen, Alexander Mucdonald 
of Glenaladale and A.neas Macdonald of Dahly, the author of 
a Journal and Meinoirs of the Fxpedition, went on board the 
prince’s vensel, and readily offercd him nx services. He af- 
terwards joined him with 200 of bis clan, and was with hun 
throvghout the rebellion 

At the battles of Preston and Falkurk, the Macdonalds 
were on the nght hnoe, which thev claimed as their due, but 
at Culloden the threes Macdonald regiments, of Clanranuld, 
Keppoch, and Glengarry, formed the left In support ot 
thyr clan to the nght the Macdonalds stated that, as a re- 
ward for the fidelity of Angus Macdonuld, lord of the Isles, 
mm protecting Robert the Bruce, for upwards of nine months, 
in his terntores, that prince, at the battle of Bannockburn 
conferred the post of honour, the right, upon the Macdonalds 
—that this post had always been enjoyed by them, unless 
when yielded from courtesy upon particular oecasions, as was 
done to the chief of the Macleans at the battle of Harlaw 
(Lockhart Papers, vol. u. p. 510) It waa, however, main- 
tamod by Lard George Murray, that under the marquis of 
Montrose the right had been assigned to the Athol men, and 
he insisted that that post should now be conferred upon 
them. The dispute was put an end to by Charles’ prevailing 
upon the three chiefs of the Macdonalds to waive thar pre- 
tensions that oocamon. It was probably ther feeling 
of duaatisfaction at beng placed on the left of the line that 
caused the Macdonald regumenta, on observing that the nght 
and centre had given way, to turn their backs and fly from 
the fatal field without striking a blow 

At Glenbowdale, whither Charles retreated, after the de- 









In the act of indennuty passed in June 1747, young Clanran- 
ald was one of those who were specially exospted from pardon 

The ancestor of the Macdonalds of Benbecula was Ranald, 
brother of Donald Macallan, who was captain of the Clan- 
ranald in the latter part of the reign of Janes V1 The 
Macdonalds of Bowdule are cadets of Benbecula, and those of 
Staffa of Boudale. On the fulure of Donald’s descendants, 
the family of Benbecula succeeded to the barony of Castle- 
tirrm, and the captunslop of the Clanranald, represented 
by Reginald George Macdonald of Clanranald. 

From John, another brother of Donald Macallan, came the 
family of Kinlochmoidart, which terminated in an hetrees. 
Tis Indy marned Colonel Robertson, who, in her nght, 
waumed the name of Macdonald. 

Fron John Oig, uncle of Donald Macallan, descended the 
Macdonalds of Glenaladale. ‘The head of this family,” says 
Mr Gregory ‘John Macdonald of Glenaladale, being obliged 
to quit Scotland abont 1772, in consequence of family miafor- 
tunes, sold hw Scottish catites to his cousin (also a Muac- 
donald), and empratmg to Prnoe Edwards Island, with 
about 200 followers, purchased a tract of 40,000 acres there, 
while the 200 Highlanders have incressed to 800 " 

One of the attendants of Pnnoe Charles, who, after Cul- 
Joden, embarked with hnm for France, was Nell Mao Eachin 
Macdonald, a gentleman sprang from the branch of the Clan- 
ranald in Ut He served in France as a lieutenant mm the 
Scottish regunent of Ogilvie, and was futher of Stephen James 
Joseph Macdonald, marshal of France, and duke of Tarentum, 
bom Nov 17, 1765, died Sept. 24, 1840 

What 1 called the Red Book of Clanranald, is a manu- 
veript in Gaelic written on parchinent, bv the MacVuinchn, 
who were, for generations, bards to the family of Clanranald, 
and contains a good deal of the history of the Highland clans, 
with part of the works of Onalan —See SurPLEMKNT 

The Macdonalds of Glenco are descended from John Og, 
surnamed Fravck, nataral son of Angus Og of Isla, and bro- 
ther of Jobn, first lord of the Isles. He settled in Gloneco, 
which us a wild and gloomy vale in the district of Lorn, Ar- 
gyleshire, as a vassal under hw brother, and some of bis 
dencendants still possess lands there. This branch of the 
Muacdonalds was known as the clan Ian Abrach, it s sup- 
pored frum one of the family being fostered in Iochaber 
After the Revolution, Mackin or Alexander Macdonald uf 
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Gieneo, was one of the ehisis who supported the cause of 
Kieg James, having joined Dundes in Lochaber at the head 
of his dan, and a mournful interest attaches to the history of 
this tribe from the dreadful massacre, by which it was at- 
tempted to exterminate in February 1692. The story has 
often been told, and as i comes quite within ta object of 
be here. 

eet on foot by the earl of Breadal- 

the Highland Jacobite chiefs to induce them to 
submit to the government. It was, however, broken off by 
the chiefs, principally at the instigation of Macdonald of 

an 
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compensation out of Glenco’s share of the money which go- 
vernment had placed at his disposal for distribution among 
The failure of the negotiation was extremely 
the earl, who threatened Glenco with his ven- 

and immediately entered into a correspondence with 
Secretary Dalrymple, the master of Stair, between whom it is 
understood a plan was concerted for cutting off the chief and 
hin people. On the 27th August 1601, 2 proclamation was 
fasued offering an indemnity to all persons then or formerly 
in arms for James VII , who should take the oath of allem- 
ance to King William's government before the first day of 
January following, on pain of military execution after that 
period ll the other chiefs having given in thelr adherence 
within the prescribed time, Glenco resolved to do so too, 
and accordingly proceeded to Fort William to take the re- 
quired oaths. He arrived there on the 8ist day of December 
1691, being the last day allowed by the proclamation for tak- 


a letter to Sir Oolin Oampbell of Ardkinglass, sheriff of Ar- 
gyleshire, begging of him to receive Glenco as a “ lost sheep,” 
and to administer the necessary oaths tohim At the same 
time he gave Glenco a personal protection under his own 
hand, with an assaranes that no proceedings shonld be insti- 
tuted against him under the proclamation, till he should have 
an opportunity of laying his case before the king or privy 
council. To reach Inverary with as little delay as pomsible, 
Glenco proceeded on his journey throngh mountains almost 
Impessable, the country being covered with deep snow He 
did not even stop to see his family, though he passed within 
half a mile of his own house. At Barcaldine he was detained 
twenty-four hours bv Captain Drummond On arriving at 
Inverary, he found that Sir Colin Campbell was absent, and 
be had to wait three days till his return As the time allow- 
ed for taking the oaths had expired, Sir Colin declined at first 
to swear Gleneo, but the latter having first importuned him 
with tears to receive from him the oath of allegiance, and 
then threatened to protest against the sheriff for not swear- 
ing him, Sir Oolin yielded, and administered the oaths to the 
unfortunate chief and his attendants, an the 6th January 
Glenco, thereupon, returned home, in perfect reliance that 
having done his utmost to comply with the order of the 
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ers to follow his About the same time he sent the 
letter whieh he had received from Hill, and » certificate that 
Glenco had taken the oath of allegiances, to Ostin Campbell, 
sheriff clerk of Argyle, then at Edinburgh, with instruetions 
to lay the same before the privy council, and to inform him 
whether the counoll received the oath. The paper on which 
the certifieate that Glenco had taken the oaths was written, 
contained other certificates of oaths which had been adminie~ 
tered within the time fixed, bat Sir Gilbert Eliot, the clerk 
of the privy eopneil, refused to reesive the certifieate relating 
to Gieneo, as irregular Oamrpbell, thereupon, waited upon 
Lord Aberuohil, a privy councillor and lord of session, and 
requested him to take the opinion of some members of the 
council. He accordingly spoke to Lord Stair and other privy 
councillors, and they were all of opinion that the certifieate 
could not be received without a warrant from the king. In- 
stead, however, of laying the matter before the privy council, 
or informing Glenco of the rejection of the certificate, that he 
might petition the king, Campbell perfidiously defaced the 
certifleate, and lodged the paper on which it was written with 
the clerks of the council. 

To enforce the penalties in the proclamation, now that the 
time allowed for taking the oath of allegiance had expired, 
instructions, signed and eountermgned by the king, on the 
11th January, were sent down by young Stair to Sir Thomas 
Livingston, commander of the forces; by which he was or- 
dered “to march the troops against the rebels who had not 
taken the benefit of the indemnity, and to destroy them by 
fire and sword,” but he was allowed a discretionary power 
to give terms and quarters to chieftains and heritors, or Jead- 
ers, they becoming prisoners of war, and taking the oath of 
allegiance, and to the community, on taking the same oath 
and delivering up their arms. In his letter to Livingston, 
enclosing these instructions, Secretary Dalrymple significant- 
ly says “I have no great kindness to Keppoch nor Glenco, 
and it is well that people are in mercy, and then just now my 
lord Argyle tells me that Glenco bath not taken the oath, at 
which I rejoice. It is a great work of charity to be exact in 
rooting out that damnable sect, the worst of the Highlands.” 
Additional instructions, bearing date 16th January, aleo 
signed and counterugned by King William, were 
to Livingston by the master of Stair, one of which was that 
“if M‘Ean of Glenco and that tribe can be well separated 
from the rest, it will be a proper vindication of the pubho 
justice to extirpate that set of thieves.” In the letter con- 
taining these instructions Dalrymple inforins Livingston that 
“ the king does not at all inclme to recerve any after the det 
but in mercy” He artfully adda, however, “ but for a just 
example of vengeance, I entreat the thieving tribe of Glenco 
may be rooted out to purpose.” A duplicate of these addi- 
tional instructions was, at the same time, sent by Dalrymple 
to Colone] Hill, the governor of Fort William, with a letter 
of elmilar import to that sent to Livingston. From the fol- 
lowing extract it would that not only the earl of 
Breadalbane, but also the earl of Argyle, was -cognisant of 
this infamous transaction. ‘‘ The earls of Argyle and Bread- 
albane have promised that they (the Macdonalds of Glenco) 
shall have no retreat in their bounds, the passes to Rannoob 
would be secured, and the hasard certified to the laird ot 
Weeme to reset them, in that case Argyle's detachment, 
with a party that may be posted in Island Stalker, must cut 
them off.” 

Preparatory to putting the fatal warrant into execution, a 
party of Argyie’s regiment, to the number of 190 men, under 
the command of Captain Campbell of Glenlyon, was ordered 
to proceed to Gleneo. and take up their quarters there, about 
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the end 
ing the Glen, they were met by John Macdonald, the elder 
son of the cluef, at the head of about 20 men. On hus de- 
manding from Oampbell the reason of his coming into a 
peaceful country like theirs with a military force, he and two 
subalterna who were with him explained that they came as 
fmenda, and that their sole object was to obtain suitable 
quarters, where they could conveniently collect the arrears of 
cess and hearth moncy,—a new tax laid on by the Scottish 
pariiament in ,1600,—in proof of which Lieutenant Lindsay 
of Colonel Hill to that effect. 
Having given ther parole of honour that they came without 
any hostile intentions, and that no harm would be done to 
he persons or property of the ohuef and his tenants, they 
recaved a kindly welcome, and were hospitably entertained 
by Glenco and his family till the fatal morning of the massa- 
cre, Indeed, so familiar was Glenlyon that scarcely a day 
passed that he did not vist the louse of Alexander Macdo- 
nald, the younger son of the chief, who was marned to his 
niece, and take his “morning drink,” agreeably to the prau- 
tice of Highland hospitality 

Immediately on receipt of his instructions, Livingston 
wrote to Lieutenant-colonel Hamilton, who had been fixed 
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prescribed period, and urging him, now that a “fair oooasion” 
offered for showing that his garnson served for some use, 
and as the order to him from the court was poative, not to 
spare any that lad not come timeously in, desiring that he 
would begin with Glenco, and spare nothing of what belongs 
to them, ‘ but not to trouble the government with pnaoners,” 
or, in other words, to massacre every man, woman, and child 
Hamilton, however, did not take any immediate steps for ex- 
ecutang this inhuman order 
In the meantime, the master of Steir wan not imactive 
On the 80th January he wrote two letters, one to Livingston, 
and the other to Hill, pressing them on Acoordingly, the 
latter, on the 12th February, sent orders to Hamilton, forth- 
with to cxecute the murderous commisnon On the same 
day, Hamilton directed Mayor Robert Duncanson, of Argyle’s 
regiment, to proceed immediately with a detachment to 
Glenco, 80 as to reach the post which had been asmgned to 
him by five o'clock the following morning, at which hour he 
to reach another post with a party of Hill's reg- 
ment. On receipt of tlis order, Duncansun despatched ano- 
ther from himself to Captain Campbell of Glenlyon, then hiv- 
tag 10 Glenco, with instructions to fall upon the Macdonalds 
precisely at five o'clock the following mornmg, and put all to 
the sword under seventy years of age, and to have “a special 
care that the old fox and his sons do not escape your hands.” 
With this sanguinary order in his pocket, Campbell spent the 
evening before the massacre at cards with John and Alexan- 
der Macdonald, the sons of the chief At parting he wixhed 
them good night, and even accepted an invitation from Glenco 
himeelf to dine with him the following day 
Gleneo and his sons retired to rest at their usua] hour, but 
early in the morning, John Macdonald, the elder abn, awak- 
ened by the sound of voices about his house, jumped out of 
bed, threw on his clothes, and went to Inverriggen, where 
Glenlyon was quartered, to learn the cause of the unusual 
bastle. To his great surprise, he found the soldiers all in 
motion, on which he inquired at Captain Campbell the object 
of guch extraordinary preparations at such an early hour 
Campbell pretended that his sole design was to march agunst 
somé of Glengarry’s men, and oraftily refernng to his con- 
pexion with the family, he put it to the young man, whether, 
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if he intended anything hostile to the clan, he would not have 
provided for the safety of his niece and her husband. Ap- 
parently satisfied with this explanation, John Macdonald re- 
turned home and again retired to rest, but he had not been 
long in bed when his servant informed him of the 

of a party of men towards the house. Leaping from his bed 
he ran to the door, and perceiving a body of about 
soldiers coming in the direction of his house, he fled to a hill 
in the neighbourhood, where he was soon joined by hia 
brother, Alexander, who had esonped fram the scene of bar- 
nage, after being roused from sleep by his servant. 

The massacre commenced about five o’clook in the morning 
at three different places at once. Glenlyon undertook to 
butcher his own hospitable landlord and the other inhabitants 
of Inverriggen, where he and a party of his men were quarter- 
ed, and sent Lieutenant Iandsay with another party of soldiers 
to Glenco's house, to cut off the unsuspecting chief Under 
the pretenon of a frendly vist Lindsay and hu party obtained 
admission ito the houxe. Glenco was in bed, and while in 
the act of nsing to receive his visitors, he was basely shot at 
Ivy two of the soldiers, and fell lifeless into the arma of his 
wife. One ball entered the back of bis head, and another 
penetrated hus body The lady, in the extremity of her 
anguish, leapt out of bed and put on her clothes, but the ruf- 
flans stripped her naked, pulled the rings off her fingers with 
their teeth, and treated her so cruelly that she died the fol- 
lowing day The party also killed two men whom they 
found in the house, and wounded a third named Duncan Don, 
who came occasionally to Glenco with letters from Braemar 

While this was going on in Glenco’s house, Glenlyon was 
hercely pursuing the work of murder at Invernggen, where 
his own host was shot by his order Here the purty seised 
nine men, whom they first bound hand and foot, after which 
they shot them one by one. Glenlyon was demruus of saving 
the hfe of a young man about twenty years of age, but one 
Captam Drummond shot hun dead. The same officer, 1m- 
polled by « thirst for blood, ran hus dagger through the body 
of a boy who had grasped Campbell by the leg», and who was 
suppheating for mercy Some of the soldiers carned their 
cruelty so far an to kill a woinan, and a boy only four or five 
years old 

A third party under the command of one Sergeant Barker, 
winch was quartered in the village of Auchnaion, fired upon 
a body of nine men whom they observed in a house in the 
village mtting before a fire. Among these was the laird of 
Auchmntrincken, who was killed on the spot, along with four 
more of the party Tis gentleman bad, at the tsme, a pro- 
tection m his pocket from Colonel Hill, which be had receiy- 
ed three months before. The remainder of the party in the 
house, two or three of whom were wounded, escaped by the 
back of the house. <A brother of the laird of Auchintrincken 
having been avized by Barker, requested him as a favour not 
to despatch him in the house, but to kill him outsido the 
door The sergeant consented, because he ssid he had expe- 
rienced his kindness, but when brought out he threw his 
plaid, which he had kept louse, over the faces of the soldiers 
who were appointed to shoot him, and also escaped. 

In other parts of the Glen there were some pernons draggeu 
fron their beds and murdered, among whom was an old mau 
of eighty years of age. Between thirty and forty of the m- 
habitants were slaughtered in cold blood, and the whole mate 
population under 70 years of age, amounting to 200, would 
have been cut off, 1f fortunately for them a party of 400 men 
under Lieutenant-colonel Hamilton, who was pmnncipally 
charged with the execution of the sanguinary warrant, had 
not been prevented by the seventy of the weather, from 
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reaching the glen till eleven o'clock, six hours after, the | of each clan, the Clandonald could muster in all 2,880 men. 


clanghter, by which tine the whole surviving male inhabi- 
tante, warned of their dange:, had fled to the hills. On ar- 
riving at Canneluch-leven, Hamilton appointed several parties 
to proceed to different parts of the glen, with ordea to take 
no priseners, but to kill all the men that caine in their way 
On their march they met Major Duncanson's party, by wliom 
they were informed of the events of the morning They also 
told them that as the survivors had escaped to the hills, they 
could only burn the houses and carry off the cattle, They 
scoordingly set fire to the houses, and having collected the 
cattle and effects in the gien. they carried them to Inver- 
lochy where they were divided among the officers of the gar- 
ruou Ap old man, the only remaining male inbabitant of 
the desolate vale, was put to death by Hamilton's orders. 

Ejected from their dwellings bv the fire which consumed 
them, the greater part of the females and children, overcome 
by fatigue, culd, and hunger, ov their way to the hills, drop- 
ped down and perished miserably among the snow 

In every quarter, even nt court. the account of the masnacre 
was received with borror and indignation The ministrv 
and King Willum bimaelf, grew alarmed, and to pacify the 
people he dismissed the master of Stair from his councils, 
pretending that he had signed the order for the mannacre 
among # inass of other papers, without knowing its contents. 
This is the only defence wver offered for King Wilham, but it 
is quite unsatisfactory The outcry of the nation for an en- 
quiry into this barbarons transaction was eo great that a 
cominiasion wan waved in 1695, to the duke of Hamilton and 
others, to investigate the affair, but it was never acted upon 
On 29th April 1695, upwards of three years after the mas- 
aacre, another commission was appointed, with the marquis 
of Tweeddale, lord Ingh chancellor of Scotland, at the hend 
of it. The commuasdoners appenr to have conducted the en- 
quiry with great fairness, but anxious to palliate the conduct 
of the king, in their report, which was subscribed at Holy- 
roodhouse, on the 20th June, and transmitted to his majesty, 
they gave a forced construction to the terms of the order, and 
threw the whole blame of the manancre upon secretary Dal- 
rymple. Not one of the parties engaged in it was ever 
brought to justice 

l'his celebrated glen 1s supposed by some to have been the 
birthplace of Osan. 

The Macdonalds of Glenco joined Prince Charles on the 
brenking out of the rebellion im 1744 und General Stewart, 
in his Sketohes of the Highlanders, relates that when the in- 
surgent army lay at KirkHston, near the seat of the earl of 
Stair, grandson of Secretary Dalrymple, the prince, anxious 
to save his loniship's house and property, and to remove from 
his followers all excitement to revenge, proposed that the 
Glenoo-men should be marched to a distance, lest the remem- 
branes of the share which his grandfather had in the order 
for the massacre of the clan should rouse them to retalinte on 
hin dessendant. Indignant at being snppoeed capable of 
wreaking their vengeance on an innocent man, they declared 
their resolution of returning home, and it was not without 
much explanation and great persuasion thit they were pre- 
vented from marching awav the following morning The 
same author says that while the family of the unfortunate 
gentleman who suffered is util] entire, and his estate preserved 
in direst male succestion to his posterity, this 1s not the oune 
with the family, posterity, and estates, of those who were the 
principala, promoters, and actors in this black affair In 
1745 the Macdonalds of Gleneo could bring 180 men wto the 
field According to the memorial which President Forbes 
transmitted to governmnent after the insurrection of the force 
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Of these Macdonald of Sleat could farnish 700; Clanranald, 
700; Glengarry, 500; and Keppoch, 800. 

Flora Macdonald, whose memory will ever be held in high 
esteem, for her generous and noble disinterestedness in aasist- 
ing Prince Charles to make his escape after the battle of 
Culloden, was the daughter of Macdonald of Milton, in South 
Uist. Her father, a tacksman or gentleman farmer, left her 
un orphan when only a year old, and her mother married 
Macdonald of Armadale in the isle of Skye, who, at the time 
of the rebellion, commanded one of the militua companies 
raised in that island by Sir Alexander Macdonald, for the 
service of the government. When first introduced to the 
prince, she was about 24 years of age. She was of the mid- 
die size, and besides a handsome figure and great vivacitv, 
nhe possessed much good sense, an ainiable temper, and a 
kind heart. After the prince's departure she was apprehend- 
ed by a party of militia, and put on board the Furnace Bomb, 
and afterwards removed to Commodore Smith's sloop, and 
treated with great kindness and attention by him and General 
Campbell. She was « prisoner for a short time In Dunstaff- 
nage castle, and ufter being conveyed from place to place, she 
was carried up to London, where she remained in confine- 
ment from December 1746 till the following July, when she 
wna discharged, at the special request of Frederick, prince of 
Wales, futher of George IIT, without a single question hav- 
ing been put to her 

On her hiberation, Miss Macdonald was invited to the 
house of Ladv Primrose, » sealous Jacobite lady, where ale 
was visited by « number of distinguished persons, who loaded 
her with presents. After her return to Skve, she married 
young Maodonald of Kingsburgh, with whuin she emigrated 
to America. There her husband died, and after suffering 
many privations during the war of American independence, 
she returned with her family to Skye. She died March 4, 
1790, leaving a son, Lieutenant-~colone) John Macdonald, a 
inemoir of whom 1s given in a subsequent page and a daugh- 
ter, marned to a Macleod in Skye. She retained her Jacobite 
predilections to the last hour of her existence. 

Lieutenant. general Sir John Macdonald, G C.B., adjutant- 
general to the furces, who died at London March 28th, 1850, 
was a member of the same branch of the Macdonald family 
as Flora Macdonald, to whom he was nearly related, and he 
poaneased two or three remarkable memorials of bis kinswoman 


MACDONALD, ALExanpeRr, an eminent Cel- 
tic poet, was the 2d son of an episcopalian clergy - 
man at Ardnamurchan, who resided at Dalilea in 
Moydart. ile was born in the beginning of the 
18th century, and is gencrall) styled Alasdair Mac 
Mhaighstir Alasdair, or Alexander, the son of 
Mr Alexander Being intended by his father for 
the ministi:, he was sent to the university of 
Glasgow, but having married before he finished 
his studies, he was obliged to leave cullege, and 
becnme teacher to the Society for propagating 
Christian knowledge iu the Highlands and Islands 
of Scotland. Having become a presbyterian, he 
was afterwards parochial schoolmaster of Ardna- 
murchan Beaides his school he occupied the 
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farm of Cori-Vullim, at the foot of Ben Shiante, 
the highest mountain in that part of the country 
When the rebellion of 1745 broke out, Macdo- 
nald joined Prince Charles, and turned Roman 
Catholic. He held a commisaion In the maurgent 
army, and after the battle of Culloden, he and his 
brother Angus, a man of small sise but of extra- 
ordinary atrength, escaped the pursult of their 
enemies, and concealed themselves in the wood 
and caves of Kinloch-na-nua, above Borrodale, in 
the district of Arisalg He went afterwards to 
Edinburgh, and took charge of the education of 
the children of some Jacobite families, there, but 
soon returned to the Highlands. The time of his 
death is not atated, but he lived to a good old a:re 
His firat work, published in 1741, was a ‘ Gaelic 
and English Vocabulary,’ which be was engaged 
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seat rents of his church, decrease as his congre- 
gation diminished, he resigned his charge, aud 
with it the clerical profession, and removed to 
Edinburgh , but not succeeding there, he repaired 
to London, accompanied by his wife, who had 
been the maid-servant of the house in which he 
had lodged at Glasgow In the summer of 1787 
‘Vimonda’ was performed at the Haymarket 
Theatre to crowded houses He next engaged 
with mach ardour upon an opera, but nelther this 
nor any of his subsequent dramatic attempts was 
equal in merit to his first tragedy Meanwhile, 
by writing satirical and humorous poems for the 
newspapers, under the signature of ‘ Mathew 
Bramble,” he contrived to earn a precarious sub- 
sistence for a time, but this resource soon falled 
bim Te was at last reduced almost to the verge 


to write, by the Society for propagating Christian | of destitution, the privations to which he was 
Knowledge, for the use of their schools, and it) subjected had a fatal effoct on a constitution ua- 


appeared under their patronage His poems were 
first published in Edinburgh in 1751, and being 
in Gaelic, were eagerly bought up by the High- 
landers He left several picces in manusciipt, 
some of which were included in a volume, printed 
in 1776, by his son Ronald, a schoolmaster in the 
island of Eigg, which contnined algo a few apecimens 
of old Gaelic poetry, with some pieces of his own 

MACDONALD, ANDREW, an ingenious but 
unfortunate poct, son of George Donald, gardener 
at the foot of Leith Walk, Edinburgh, was born 
about 1755 He studied at the university of 
Edinburgh, and in 1775 was admitted into dea- 
con's orders in the Scottish Episcopal Church On 
this occasion he assumed the prefix of Mac to his 
name He war admitted as tutor into the family 
of Mr Oliphant of Gusk, and im 1777 became 
pastor of the Episcopal congregation at Glasgow 
In 1782 he pnblushed his ‘Velina, a Poetical 
Fragment,’ in the Spenserian stanza, which 1s 
described as contaimng much geuume poetry 
His next adventore was a novel, called ‘The 
Independent,’ from which, however, he derived 
neither profit nor reputation Having written 
‘ Vimonda, a Tragedy,’ he got it acted at Edin- 
burgh, with a Prologue by Henry Mackenzie, bnt 
though it was received with great applause, it 
produced no advantage to the author Finding 


turally weak, and he died in August 1790, aged 
only 83, leaving a widow aud one cluid in a state 
of extreme indigence A volume of hix Sermons, 
published soon after his death, met with a favour- 
able reception, and im 1791 appeared Ina ‘ Mis- 
cellaneous works,’ m one volume, containing all 
his dramas, with *‘ Probationary Odes for the Lan- 
reateship,’ and other pieces 

MACDONALD, Joun, F RS, lheut -col of 
the Roval Clan-Alpin regiment, and author of 
several works on military tactics, the only son of 
the celebrated Floia Macdouald was born in 
1759 He passed severn! voars in the service of 
the Eust India Company, and attained the rank 
of captain in the corps of Engincers on the Bengal 
establishment Tu 1798 he communicated to the 
Royal Society # continued serics of observations 
on the dintnal variation of the magnetic needle, 
which he had carried on at Bencoolen, in Sumatra, 
and at St Helena, in 1794 and the two following 
years At a subsequent period he contributed no 
less than sixteen letters to the Gentleman’s Mag- 
azine on the variation of the magnet, and for the 
saine periodical he also wrote a great number of 
articles on vanous scientific subjects He was 
elected a fellow of the Royal Souety in 1800, 
about which year he returned to England, and 
was appointed lieutenant-colouel of the Royal 


his income, which was derived solely from the | Clan-Alpin regiment, and commandant of the 
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Royal Edinburgh artillery. He was subsequently 
stationed for some time in Ireland In 1808 he 
published In two volumes a translation of the 
‘Rules and Regulations for the Field Ex 
and Mancuvres of the French Infantry, issued 
August 1, 1791, with explanatory Notes and fl- 
lustrative References to the British and Prusalan 
Systems of Tactics,’ &c. In 1804, at which time 
he belonged to the first battalion of Cinque Ports 
volunteers, he produced a translation of ‘The 
Experienced Officer, or Instructions by General 
Wimpffen to his Sona, and to all Young Men in- 
tended for the Military Profession, with Notes 
and Introduction’ In 1807, belng then chief en- 
gineer at Fort Marlborough, he published two 
more volumes, translated from the French, enti- 
tled ‘Instructions for the conduct of Infantry on 
Actual Service,’ with explanatory Notes, and in 
1812 he issned a translation of ‘The Formations 
and Manouvres of Infantry, by the Chevaller 
Duteil,” being his last work of this nature In 
1811 he published a Treatise on the Violoncello, 
which showed that he was well versed in Harmo- 
nics 

To the important subject of conveying intelli- 
gence by telegraphs, Colonel Macdonald had, for 
many years, directed his attention, and in 1808 
he published ‘ A Treatise on Tclegraphic Commnu- 
nication, Naval, Military, and Political,’ in which 
work he proposes an entirely new telegraphic sys- 
tem In 1816 he isancd a Telegraphic Diction- 
ary, extending to 150,000 words, phrases, and 
sentences, towards the publication of which the 
Directors of the East India Company granted £400 
He also received testimonials to the utility of his 
plans from Mr Barrow, secretary to the admiralty, 
and Sir Harry Calvert, adjutant-general He died 
at Exeter, {ug 16,1831 He married a daughter 
of Sir Robert Chambers, chief-justice of Bengal 


Macponxa.p, Baron, of Sleat, a title m the peerage of 
Ireland, conferred in 1776, on Sir Alexander Macdonald, 9th 
baronet of Sleat. See p. 718 of this vol 


MACDORNELL, the surname adopted by the Giengarry 
branch of the Macdonalds. The word Dhonaill, whence the 
name Donald is derived, is said to signify ‘brown eye.” The 
most proper way, says Mr Gregory, of spelling the name, 
wccerding to the pronunciation, was that formerly 
wy the Macdonalds of Dunyveg and the Glens. who used 
Macconnell. Sir James Macdonald, however, the last of this 


OF GLENGARRY. 


family in the direct male line, signed Mabdonall (Highlands 
and Ieles of Sootiand, p. 417, Note). 

The family of Glengarry are descended from Alister, second 
son of Donald, who was eldest son of Reginald or Ranald, 


donnell, who was chief of the Glengarry at the beginning of 
the 16th century, supported the claims of Sir Donald Mac- 
donald of Lochalsh to the lordship of the Isles, (see page 584 
of this volume,) end in November 1518, assisted him, with 
Chisholm of Comer, m the garrison and seizing the 
castle of Urquhart in Loch Ness. In 1527 the earl of Argyle, 
Heutenant of the Isles, recsived from Alexander Macranald 
of Glengarry and North Morar, a bond of manrent or ser- 
vies, and in 1545 he was among the lords and barons of the 
Isles who, at Knockfergus in Ireland, took the oath of alle- 
giance to the king of England, “ at the command-of the earl 
of Lennox.” He marned Margaret, eldesgdaughter of Ce- 
leatine, brother of John earl of Ros, and one of the three 
austers and cobetreases of the said Sir Donald Macdonald of 
Lochalsh. His son, Angus or Xneas Macdonnell of Glengar- 
ry, the representative, through his mother, of the house of 
Lochalsh, which had become extmct in the male line on the 
death of Sir Donald in 1518, married Janet, only daughter 
of Sir Hector Maclean of Dowart, and had a son, Donald 
Maocdonnell of Glengarry, styled Donald MucAngus Mac- 
Alter 

In 1581, a serious feud broke out between the chief of 
Glengarry, who hag inherited one half of the districts of 
Lochalsh, Lochearron, and Lochbroom in Wester Ross, and 
Cohn Mackenzie of Kmtail, who was In posseason of the 
other half The Mackensies, havmg made aggressions upon 
Glengarry's portion, the latter, to maintain his nghts, took 
up his temporary residence in Lochearron, and placed a small 
garrison in the castle of Strone in that district. With some 
of his followers he unfortunately fell into the hands of a party 
of the Mackensies, and after bemg detained in captivity for a 
considerable time, only procured his release by yielding the 
castle of Lochcarron to the Mackengies. The other prisoners, 
including several of bis near kansmen, were put to death 
On complaining to the privy council, thev caused Mackensie 
of Kintaid to be detained for a time.at Edinburgh, and subse- 
quently in the castle of Blackness. In 1602, Glengarry, 
from his ignorance of the laws, was, by the craft of the clan 
Kensic, as Sir Robert Gordon says, “ easalie intrapped with- 
in the compass thereof,” on which they procured a warrant 
for citing him to appear before the justiciary court at Edin- 
burgh Glengarry, however, paid no attention to it, but 
went about revenging the slaughter of two of bis kins- 
men, whom the Mackensies had killed after the summons 
had been issued. The consequence was that he and some 
of his followers were outlawed, and Kenneth Mackenzie, 
who was now lord of Kintail, procured a commignon of 
fire and sword agamset Glengarry and his men, in virtue of 
which he mvaded and wasted the district of North Morar, 
and carried off all the cattle In retahation the Macdonalds 
plundered the district of Applecross, and on a subsequent 
occasion, they landed on the coast of Lochalsh, with the in- 
tention of burning and destroying all Mackenzie's lands, as far 
as Easter Ross, but their leader, Allaster MacGorrie, having 
been killed, they returned home. To revenge the death of 
his kinsman, Angus Macdonnell, the young chief of 
ry, at the head of his followers, proceeded north to Lochcar- 
ron, where his tribe held the castle of Strone, now in ruins. 
After burning many of the houses in the district and killing 
the inhabitanta, he loaded his boats with the plunder, and 
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prepared to return. In the absence of their chief, the Maoc- 
kensies, encouraged by the example of his lady, posted them- 
selves at the narrow strait or kyle which separates Skye from 
the mainland, for the purpose of intercepting them. Night 
bad fallen, however, before they made their appearance, and 
taking advantage of the darkness, some of the Mackensies 
rowed out in two boats towards a large galley, on board of 

Glengarry, which was tlien passing the 
suddenly attacked with a volley of mus- 
ketry and arrowg.~ Those on board in their alarm crowding 
and all on board were thrown 
of them as were able to reach the 
despatched by the Mackenzies, and 
among the slain was the young chief of Glengarry himself, 
The rest of the Macdonnella, on reaching Strathordell in Skye, 
left their boats, and proceeded on foot to Morar Finding 
that the chief of the Mackensies had not returned from Mull, 
a large party was sent to an island near which he must pass, 
which he did next day in Maclean's great galley, but he con- 
trived to elude them, and was soon out of reach of pursuit. 
He subsequently laid siege to the castle of Strone, wluch 
surrendered to him, and was blown up. fn 1608, ‘the Olan- 
ranald of Glengarry, under Allan Macranald of Lundie, made 
an irruption into Brae Rosa, and plundered the lands of Kil- 
ebrist, and others adjacent, belonging to the Mackensies. 
This foray was signalized by the merciless burning of a whole 
congregajtion in the charch of Kilchriat, while Glengarry’s 
piper marched round the building, mocking the cnes of the 
unfortunate inmates, with the well-known pibroch, which 
has been known, ever since, under the name of Kilchnst, as 
the family tane of the Clanranald of Glengarry” (Gregory's 
Highlands and Ieles of Sootland, pp 801—808)) Eventu- 
ally, Kenneth Mackenzie, afterwards Lord Kintail, succeeded 
in obtaining a crown charter to the disputed districts of 
Lochalsh, Lochcarron, and others, dated in 1607 

Donald MacAngus of Glengarry, died in 1608. By his 
wife, Margaret, daughter of Alexander Macdonald, Oaptain 
of Clanranald, he had, besides Angus above mentioned, two 
other sons, Alexander, who died soon after hia father, and 
Donald Macdonnell of Scothouse. 

Alexander, by his wife, Jean, daughter of Allan Cameron 
of Lochiel, had a son, Hneas Maodonnell of Glengarry, who 
was one of the first in 1644 to join the royalist army under 
Montrose, and never left that great commander, “for which,” 
says Bishop Wishart, ‘‘ he deserves a singular commendation 
for his bravery and steady loyalty to the king, and hin pecn- 
l-~r attachment to Montrose.” (Jfemorrs, p 155) Glen- 
gerry also adhered faithfully to the cause of Charies I] , and 
was forfeited by Cromwell in 1651 When, in the summer of 
1652, General Monk sent Colonel Lilburne on an expedition 
into the Highlands, Glengarry stood out, and the Englinh 
force was obliged to retire from hus territories amid the jeer 
and laughter of the Highlanders. In August 1658 he joined 
in the earl of Glencairn’s shortlived insurrection, and on the 
defection of Lord Lorn he was sent after him, and succeeded 
in captaring about twenty of hs horse. As a reward for 
his fuithfal services he was at the Restoration created a peer 
by the title of Lord Maodonnell and Arross, by patent dated 
at Whitehall, 20th December 1660, the honours being limited 
to the heirs male of his body This led him to claim not 
only the chiefship of Clanranald, but likewise that of the 
whole Clandonald, as being the representative of Donald, the 
cominon ancestor of the clan and on 18th July 1672, the 

coundll sasued an order, commanding bim as chnef, to 
exhibit before the council, several persons of the name of 
Macdonald, to find caution to keep the pence. 
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The subject of the chiefhip has been a matter of dispute 
between various branches of the Clandonald, descended from 
Reginald or Ranald, already mentioned. Mr Skene, in his 
valuable work on the Highland Clans, has examined the ques- 
tien thoroughly According te him, the present family of 
Clanranald has no valid title to the chiefship, being descend- 
ed from an illegitimate son of a second son of the old family 
of Moydart; but that it was vested in the descendants of 
Jobn, eldest son of Donald, progenitor of the family ef Glen- 
garry, and the eldest son of Reginald or Ranald, so often 
mentioned, and he concludes that the family of Glengarry, 
ance the beginning of the 17th esntury, the legal re- 
presentatives of Ranald, the common ancestor of the clan, 
possess that sus sanguenis, or right of blood to the chiefship, 
of which no usurpation can deprive them Notwithstanding 
all their endeavours, however, the Macdonnells of Glengarry 
have failed in gettmg recognised ther nght to the chiefship 
of the Macdonalds, that honour being generally accorded to 
Lord Macdonald, the undoubted representative of the last 
lord of the Isles, (see page 697 of this volume). By his wife, 
Margaret, eldest daughter of Donald Macdonald of Sleat, 
Lord Macdonnell and Arross had an only danghter, married 
to the Hon. James Montgomery of Coilsfield, son of the sixth 
earl of Eghnton, and dying witbout male issue in 1680, his 
title became extinct, but his extate devolved on the heir-male, 
Alexander Macdonnell of Glengarry, grandson of bis lordship's 
unole, Donald Maodonnell of Sonthouse. 

The three branches of the Clanranald engaged in all the 
attempts whieh were made for the restoration of the Stuarts. 
On 27th August, 1715, Glengarry was one of the chiefs who 
attended the pretended grand hunting match at Braemar, 
appointed by the earl of Mar, previous to the breaking out of 
the rebellion of that year He was at the battle of Sheriff- 
inuir, and when the Macdonalds were thrown into dismay by 
the fall of Alan Moydartach, the captain of Clanranald, he 
roused thein from their deyection, by springing forward and 
throwing hw bonnet into the wr, crying aloud in Gaslio, 
‘« Revenge! Revenge! Revenge to-day and mourning to-mor- 
row” At these stirring words the Highlanders rushed for- 
ward, sword in hand and pushing aside the fixed bayonets of 
the government troops with their targets, they spread terror 
and death all around them After tle suppression of the 
rebollion, the chief of Glengarry made his submission to 
General Cadogan at Inverness. In 1720, he was one of the 
commissioners or trustees named fur transacting the Cheva- 
her's affurs in Scotland. He died im 1724. By his wife, 
Lady Mary Mackenzie, daughter of the third earl of Seafurth, 
he had a son, John Macdonnell, who succeeded lnm 

In 1745, six hondred of the Macdonnells of Glengarry joined 
Prince Obarles, under the command of Macdonnel] of Loch- 
gary, who afterwards escaped to France with the prince, and 
were at the battles of Preston, Falkirk, and Culloden The 
unfortunate Charles slept the first night after bis final defeat 
in his clothes on the floor at Invergary, the seat of the chief 
of Glengarry, the ruins of which are still seen on the north- 
weet bank of Loch Oich, in the immediate neighbourhood of 
the modern elegant mansion houne of the same name. 
The chief himself seems not to have engaged in the rebel- 
lon He was, however, arrested, and sent to London. 
Among the charges brought agunst Macdonald of Barisdale, 
who had taken an active part in the insurrection, but was 
subsequently accused of treachery to the prince, were that he 
had imposed on some of Glengarry's people, by falsely assert- 
ing that that chief had promised to deliver them up to the 
enemy, and was to receive thirty pounds sterling of premium 
for each gentleman he should put into their hauds, and that. 
































MACDOUGALL. 
In consequence, an information was given in against Glen- 
garry by these gentlemen, and his letters, ordering them to 
take up arms for the prince, were delivered to Lord Albe- 
marie, upon which Glengarry was apprehended, and all bis 
papers seized. Along with the other oluef prisoners he was 
committed to the Tower, where he suffered a long and tedious 
confinement. His son, young Glengarry, had been arrested 
some months and sent to the Tower, in which he 
was kept a close prisoner for twenty months. 

General Sir James Macdonnell, G OC B., who distinguished 
himself when hent.-col. in the guards, by the bravery with 
which he held the buildings of Hongomont, at the battle of 
Waterloo, was 8d son of Dunoan Macdonnell, Esq. of Glen- 
garry He was born at the family seat, Inverness-shire, and 
died May 15, 1857 

Colonel Alexander Rana!dson Macdonnell of Glengarry, who 
in January 1822, married Rebecca, 2d daughter of Sir William 
Forbes of Pitsligo, baronet, was the last genuine specimen of 
a Highland chief His character in ite more favourable fex- 
tures was drawn by Sir Walter Scott, in bis romance of Waver- 
ley, as Fergus Macivor, He always wore the dress and ad- 
hered to the style of living of his ancestors, and when away 
from home in any of the Highland towns, he was followed by 
a body of retainers, who were regularly pouted as sentinels at 
bis door He revived the claims of his family to the chiefahip 
of the Macdonalds, styling himself also of Clanranald InJan- 
uary 1828 he perished in endeavouring to escape from a steam- 
er which had gone ashore As his estate was verv much mort- 
gaged and encumbered, his son was compelled to dispose of 
it, and to emigrate to Australa, with his family and olan 
The estate was purchased by the marquis of Huntly from the 
chief, and in 1640 it was sold to Lord Ward, (eurl of Dudley, 
Feb. 18, 1860,) for £91,000 In 1860 hus lordship sold it to 
Edward Ellice, hug of (slenquoich, for £120,100 

The principal families descended from the house of Glen- 
garry, were the Maocdonnells of Barrsdale, in Knoydart, 
Greenfield and J undie. 








MAcDOUGALL, or MacpuGALL, a clan who denve ther 
descent and their name from Dogall, the son of Ranuld, the 
son of the famous Someried. The name hu Gall means the 
dark-complexioned stranger The chiefs were generally styled 
De Frgadia or Lords of Lorn. The clan badge was the 
cloudberry bush The Macdougalls are not mentioned in his- 
tory hill 1284. In the lst of those who attended the conven- 
tion of that year wo find the name of Alexander de Ergadin, 
and it 1s supposed that his presence was the consequence oi 
his holding his lands by a crown charter Another form of 
the name is MacpowALt, used especially by those of the 
race who possessed lands in Gallowny, to which district the 
Dhu Galis, or black Gaels, are said to have mven its name. 

At the time that Robert the Bruce asserted lis claim to the 
throne of Scotland the chief's name was Alexander He had 
marned the third daughter of the Red Comyn, whom Bruce 
slew in the Dominican church at Duinfries, and in conse- 
quence he became the mortal enemy of the king After his 
defeat at Methven on 19th June 1806, when Brnos, with 
only 800 followers, approached the borders of Argyleshire, he 
was attacked by Macdongall of Lorn, at the head of 1,000 
men, part of whom were Macnabe, who had joined the party 
of John Baltol, and after a severe conflict was compelled to 
abandon the field This battle was fought at a place called 
Dalres, and, in his retreat, one of the Macdougalls having 
come up with the king, seised hold of his plaid, which was 
fixed across his breast by a large brooch. In the 
which ensued the man was killed, but the plaid and brooch 
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were left in his dying grasp The latter, under the name of 
“the brooch of Lorn,” was long preserved by the chief of the 
Macdougalle, and after being carried off during the civil war 
of the 17th century, has been restored to the fumily. In the 
life of Bruce (vol. i. of this work, pages 17 and 18) will be 
found otber instances of the unrelenting enmity of the Mac- 
dougalls to the king. 

To punish the hostile clan, Bruce in 1806 proceeded into 
Argyleshire, but found John of Lorn, the son of Alexander, 
with a band of followers posted at the narrow pass of Orua- 
chan Ben, between Loch Awe and Loch Etive. Having sent 
a party to threaten them in the rear, he furiously attacked 
them in front, and succeeded in putting them to flight. The 
chief of the Macdougalls, who was daring the sotron, on 
board a small vessel in Loch Etive, took refuge in his castle 
of Dunstaffhage. After laying waste the terntory of Lorn, 
Bruce laid siege to the castle, which soon surrendered, and 
the lord of Lom swore homage to the king, but John, his 
son, refused to submit, and took refuge in England. 

Being appomted by Edward I! to the command of the 
English fleet, John, after the battle of Bannockburn, sailed 
with it to the Western Isles. Thither Bruce, on his return 
from Ireland, directed his course, and to avoid the necessity 
of doubling the Mull of Kintyre, he sailed up Loch Fyne to 
Tarbet with his own galleys, wich he caused to be dragged 
across the narrow isthmus which connects and 
Knapdale, by means of a abde of smooth planks of trees laid 
parallel to each other It 1s said that he was induced to do 
80, from a superstitious belief which had long been entertam- 
od amongst the inhabitants of the Western Islands, that thev 
should never be subdued tu] ther invader sailed across thiv 
neck of land. The islanders were quickly subdued, the Eng- 
lish fleet dispersed, and John of Lorn captured and unpns- 
oned, first in Dumbarton castle, and afterwards m the castle 
of Lochleven, where he died. His son, John or Ewin, the 
last Macdougall of Lorn, marned a niece of David Il, and 
was restored to the ancient posseamons of his family, which 
had been forfeited. He died without male issue. He bad 
two daughters. One of them marned Robert Stewart, found- 
er of the Rosvth family, who obtained through her the dis- 
trict of Lorn, which he sold to lus brother, the husband of 
the other daughter, John Stewart of Innermeath, ancestor of 
the Stewarts, lords of Lorn 

The chieftainship nuw passed to Macdougall of Dunolly, 
brother of Ewen, the last lord. The Macdougalls adhered to 
the cause of Charies I, and suffered much for ther loyalty 
Iu 1715, they took part im the insurrection of tle earl of 
Mar, and In consequence the clief was forfeited. Just pre- 
vious to the rebelhon of 1745, the estate was restored to the 
family, which prevented them from joining in the rebellion of 
that year ‘Lhe force of the Macdougalls at that penod was 
eatimated by President Forbes :.t 200 men 

The Macdougalls of Raray, represented by Macdougall of 
Ardinoaple, were # branch of the house of Lorn The prin- 
cspal cadets of the family of Dunolly were those of Gallanach 
and Soraba. The Makdougalls of Makerston, Rox 
terminated in an heiress, who amrned (jeneral Sir as 
Bnsbane, baronet, and he in her right assumed the name of 
Mukdongall (See vol. i p. 380.) 


Macpowa tu, see MAcpOUGALL. 











Macvurr, the name of « clan which, though located 
the rich district between the Forth and the Tay, anciently 
called Othelima, is supposed on good grounds, and from its 
great antiquity, to be of pure Gaelic origin. For an account 
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ef the Macduffs, thanes or enris of Fife, see Fire, earl af, 
page 209 of thin volame. The distinctive badge of the Mac- 
duffs was the red whortleberry 





Mao-Eacutm, a Gaelic name the son of Hector or of Hugh 





Macran Lane, the name of s clan descended from the 
ancient earls of the Lennox, the distinctive badge of which 
was the cypress. In ancient times the land forming the 
western shops Uf Loch Lomond, from Tarbet upwards, and 
the greater part of the parish of Arrochar, was inhabited by 
“the wild Macfarlane’s clan.” From Loch Sloy, a 
small lake near the bane of Ben Voirlich, which formed ther 
gathering place, thev took their alughorn or warery of " Loch 
Sloy! Loch Sloy!" In Gaelic Look Sluas signifies “ the 
Lake of the host or armv ” 

The remote ancestor of this clan was Gilobrist, a younger 
brother of Malduin, third earl of Lennox By a charter of 
the latter, still extant, he gave to hin brother Gilchrist a 
grant “de terris de superion Arrochar de Luss,” which con- 
tinued in possession of the clan till the death of thur last 
chief Glilchrist’s son, Duncan, also obtained a charter of 
bis lands from the earl of Lennox, and appears in the Rag- 
man Roll under the name of Duncan MacGilchrist de Leve- 
naghes. A grandson of this Duncan was named Bartholu- 
mew, in Gaelic abbreviated into Parian or Pharian, and from 
him the clan adopted the surname of Macfarlane. 

On the extinction of the direct mule line of the earls of 
Lennox in 1378, the thon chief of the Macfnarianes claimed 
the earldom as hor male, but without success, and after the 
death in 1460 of Isabella, duchess of Albany, eldest daughter 
of Duncan, eighth carl, the vast posreamons of the earldom 
were divided among the feudal heira, (see page 647 of this 
volume, article Lennox) and Sir John Stewart, Lord Derne- 
ley or Darnley, great grandson of Karl Duncan became carl 
of Lennox. In the 1 eantime, the chef of the Macfarlanos 
and hin family had all been cut off and many of the clin had 
left the district for other parte of the country In thin dis- 
organised state without a clnef, the clan Macfarlane would 
have sunk into the mere retainers of the Lennox family, or 
bern dispersed altogether, had not « gentloman of the clan, 
named Andrew Mucfarlanc, mmarned the daughter of the 
above-named Sur John Stewart, ear) of Lennox, and obtained 
posscamon of Arrochar, the hereditary terntory of lus tribe 
His son, Sir John Macfarlane assumed, about 1498, the sec- 
ondary designation of captain of the clan, not being allowed 
bv them the Ingher title of chief, as ho was neither the 
deacendant nor the representative of the ancient family who 
had held that dignitv 

From that period the Macfarlanes invariably supported the 
earis of Lennox of the Stewart race In 1544 Duncan, the 
then captain of Macfarlane, at the head of 800 of his clan, 
joined Matthew, earl of Lennox, and the earl of Glencarn 
(see page 64" of this volume), who had taken arms against 
the regent Arran, and was present with his followers when 
Glencuirn was defeated at “the Butts” on Glaxgow-murr, 
near where the infantry barracks of that city now stand 
With the others, Mucfarlane was forfeited, but, through the 
intercesmon of powerful frends, his extate was restored, and 
he obtained a remiasion under the privy neal. Lennox was 
forced to retire to England, where he married a mece of 
Henry VIII and on hus retam to Scotland, with a conmd- 
erable English force, Duncan sent to his assistance his rela- 
tive, Walter Macfarlane of Tarbet, with seven score of hin 
olan, who joined him at Dumbarton These troops are said 
t» have spoken both Gaelic and Fnglsh Thev were hight 
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footmen, well armed with coats of mail, bows and arrows, 
and two-handed swords, and were of much service to Len- 
nox. Duncan fell at the battle of Pinkie in 1547, with a 
great number of hia clan 

Andrew, his son, took a prominent pert on the side of the 
regent Moray, and from his attachment to the house of Darn- 
ley, he and 800 of his followers fought against the queen at 
the battle of Langside, being almoat the only Highland chief 
who did not range himself under the banners of the unfortu- 
nate Mary He is said to have shown great valour on the 
occasion, and to have “stood the regent's party in great 
stead,” for, as we are told by Holinshed, “In the hottest 
brunt of the fight, he came in with fnends and countrymen, 
and so manfully gave in upon the flank of the queen's people, 
that he was a great cause of disordenng them” ‘ The clan 
boast of having taken at this battle three of Queen.Mary's 
standards, which, they say, were preserved for a long time in 
the family” All the reward, however, that the chief got 
was an addition to his arms, the regent having bestowed up- | 
on him the crest of a demi-savage proper, holding in his | 
dexter hand a sheaf of arrows, and pointing with his sinuster | 
hand to an impenal crown, Or, with the motto, “ This I'll 
defend.” 

Althongh a small clan, the Macfarlanen were as turbulent | 
and predatory in their way as their neighbours the Macgre- 
gom. Ty the Act of the Estates of 1687 they wore declared 
to be one of the clans for whom the chief wa» made respon- 
sible, oy another xct pasecd in 1594, they were denounced 
as being in the halut of committing theft, robbery, and op- 
presuon, and in July 1624 many of the clan were tried and 
onnvicted of theft and robbery Some of them were punished, 
some pardoned, while others were removed to the highlands 
of Aberdecnsliure, and to Strathaven in Banffilure, where 
they assumed the names of Stewart, M‘'Candy, Greimock, 
M‘James, and M‘Innes. Walter Macfarlane, grandson of 
the chef who fought at Langmde, adhered to the cause of 
Charles 1 Tle was twice beseged in lis own house by the 
parliamentary forces, and hus castle of Inveruglas was after- 
wards burned down bv the English 

Of the lairds of Macfarlano there have heen no fewer than 
twenty-three. The lust of them went to North America, in 
the early part of the 18th century A branch of the family 
vettled am Treland in the reign of James VIT, and the head- 
slup of the clan w clumed by its representative, Macfarlane 
of Huntstown House, in the county of Dublin) The descen- |; 
dants of the ancient cliefs cannot now be traced, and the 


lands once possersed by them have passed into other hands, 

Of one eminent member of the clan, the fullowing notice 1s 
taken by Mr Skene in hw work on the Highlands af Sont- 
land He says, “It ix unpossible to conclude this uketch of 
the luatorv of the Macfarlanes without alluding to the emi- 
nent antiquary, Walter Macfarlane of that ilk, who us as cele- 
brated ainong hixtorinna as the indefatigable collector of the 
ancient records of the countrv, ss lus ancestors had been 
among the other Highlund chiefs for thar prowess in the 
field The most extensive and valuable collections which bis 
industry has heen the sneans of preserving, fori the best 
monument to his memory, and as long as the existence of 
the ancient records of the country, or a knowledge of its ati- 
cient history, reinain an object of interest to any Scotsman, 
the name of Macfarinne will be handed down as one of its 
benefactors, The family itself, however, in now nearly ex 
tinct, after having held their orginal lands for a period of mx 
hundred years.” 


MACFARLANE, Rosrnrr, a political and mis- ek 
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M'GAVIN, 








csllaneous writer, was born in Scotland in 1784, 
and received his education at the university of 
Edinburgh. At an early period of life he re 
palred to London, and for some years kept a 
echool of considerable reputation at Waltham- 
stow He was engaged by Mr. Evans, the 
publisher, of Paternoster Row, to write a ‘ His- 
tory of George III,’ the first volume of which 
was published in 1770 In consequence, how- 
ever, of some misunderstanding, Mr Evans em- 
ployed another person to continue the work, the 
second volume of which appeared in 1782, and 
the third in 1794 On being afterwards recon- 
ciled to Mr Evans, Macfarlane wrote a fourth 
volume of the History He subsequently dis- 
claimed the second and third volumes, and even 
disowned the first, in consequence of ita having 
been much altered in a third edition He was at 


"one time editor of the Morning Chronicle and 


London Packet Being an enthusiastic admirer 
of the Poems of Ossian, he translated them into 
Latin verse, and in 1769 published ‘Temora,’ as 
a specimen In 1797 he published ‘An Address 
to the People of the British Empire, on Public 
Affairs;’ and in 1801 8 translation of ‘ Buchanan's 
Dialogue, concerning the Rights of the Crown of 
Scotland,’ with two Dissertations prefixed, one 
on the pretended identity of the Getes and Scy- 
thians, and the Goths and Scots, aud the other 
vindicating the character of Buchanan as an bis- 
torian On the evening of August 8, 1804, dur- 
ing a Middlesex election, he was accidentally 
thrown under a carriage at Hammersmith, and 
died within half an hour of the injuries he receiv- 
ed At the time of his death, he had in the preas 


never was at any other. In 1788 his parents re- 
moved to Paisley, and he was soon after employed 
as a drawboy to a weaver at a shilling per week 
He next served an apprenticeship of four years to 
the weaving of silk, but subsequently he abandon- 
ed that trade, and in 1790 entered the service of 
Mr John Nellson, printer and bookseller in Pais- 
ley During the three years that he remained 
there, be applied himself assiduously to the im- 
provement of his mind, and especially to acquiring 
a correct knowledge of the English language. In 
1788 he went to assist his elder brother in the 
management of a school, of which he soon obtain- 
ed the sole charge He taught, besides, a scien- 
tific class, to which he delivered lectures on Geo- 
graphy, Astronomy, and some branches of Na- 
tural History. After being about two years and 
a half a schoolmaster, he gquitted the profession, 
and commenced a small concern in the thread 
line, which was at one time the staple trade of 
Paisley This also he was, in about two years, 
compelled to relinquish, and in January 1799 he 
was engaged as book-keeper and clerk to Mr 
David Lamb, an American cotton merchant in 
Glasgow, to whose two sons he at the same time 
acted as tutor In 1808, on Mr Lamb’s removal 
to America, the whole management of the busi- 
ness devolved upon him, aud on the death of the 
father, he entered in 1818 into partnership with 
the don. 

Mr M'Gavin belonged to the Anti-burgher 
communion, and was a member of the congrega- 
tion of the Rev James Ramsay, whom he jomed 
about 1800, on his quitting his charge, and subse- 
quently assisted lium in his endeavours to form an 


‘An Essay on the Authenticity of Ossian, with | Independent or Congregational Church, by occa- 


the Poems printed in the original Gnelic, and an ori- 
ginal translation,’ which was published in 1807, un- 
der the sanction of the Highland Society of London. 
M'F're, the name of a former clan of the island of Coloa- 
way, Argyleshire, a branch of the Scil Alpin, in Gaelic Clann 
Dhubbi, hence MaoDufiie, softened into MacPhee. See Mao- 
Pucs. The name implies a dark coloured tribe. 
M'GAVIN, Wiz.1aq, author of ‘The Protes- 
tant,’ was born August 12, 1778, on the farm of 
Darniaw, in the parish of Auchinleck, Ayrahire, 
held by his father on lease from Boswell of Auch- 
inleck When about seven years of age he was 


cent for a short time to the parish school, and he 


sionally preaching for him. In April 1804 he was 
regularly ordained Mr Ramsay's co-pastor One 
of his sermons, entitled ‘True Riches,’ was pub- 
lished by the Religious Tract Society, and exten- 
sively circulated He withdrew from the connec 

tion in 1807, and afterwards became an itinerant 
preacher, and an active director and assistant in 
the various benevolent and religions societies at 
Glasgow, and a popular speaker at their public 
meetings. In 1805 he married Miss Isabella 
Campbell, a lady from the West Indies, residing 
in Paisley, who had formerly been one of his 
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papiis. His business ultimately proved unprofit- 
able, and in 1822 he was induced to undertake the 
Glasgow Agency of the British Linen Company's 
Bank, when his parnership with Mr Lamb was 
dissolved. He had written various religious tracts 
and stories for the young before he commenced 
‘The Protestant,’ a series of papers designed to 
expose thé leading errors of the church of Rome, 
begun in 1818, and completed in 1822 This 
publication now forms four large Svo volumes, 
and has passed through several editions. In con- 
sequence of the high character of the work, and 
the singular ability displayed in its pages, one of 
the moet eminent bishops of the Church of Eng- 
land offered to give him holy orders, but this he 
declined Some statements contained in it relative 
to the building of a Roman Catholic chapel in 
Glasgow led to an action for libel, at the instance 
of the priest who officiated there, when the latter 
obtained a verdict of £100 damages against tho 
author, £20 ngainst Mr Sym, his imformant, and 
one shilling against the printer A public sub- 
scription produced £900 in Mr M‘Gavin's favour, 
and the whole expenses, including the sums in 
the verdict, having amounted to £1,200, the ba- 
lance was pald from the profits of ‘The Protestant ' 

In 1827 Mr M‘Gavin edited an improved edi- 
tion of John Howie's ‘ Scots Worthies,’ with a pre- 
face and notes Soon after he published a refuta- 
tion of the pecuhar views promulgated by Mr 
Cobbett in his ‘ History of the Reformation,’ and 
a similar exposure of the pernicious principles of 
Mr Robert Owen He also published a pamphlet 
entitled ‘Church Establishments considered, in a 
Series of Letters to a Covenanter’ Shortly before 
his death, he supermntended a new edition of 
‘Knox’s History of the Reformation,’ and wrote 
an introduction to the Rev John Brown of Whit- 
burn's ‘ Memorials of the Nonconformist Ministers 
of the Seventeenth Century’ Mr M‘Gavin died 
of apoplexy, August 28, 1882 A monument to 
his memory bas been erected in the Necropolis of 
Glasgow His posthumous works, with a memoir, 
were published in two volumes in 1884 


Macarorar, originally Mac Jore, the surname of an 
old family which, from an early period. was settled in Gal- 


Towards the middle of the 17th century they had 
hecome divided into several branches—all landed proprie- 
tora and all in the same district, chiefly in the parish of Urr 








MACGEORGE. 


churchyard of Urr so late as the 
tury The insonmption on this tombstone is interesting as 
showing the change in the writing of the 
same family It is as follows '—“ John 
tine died 28 Feb. 1691, aged 80: also John M'George of 
Oocklick his son. He died 17th June 1726 aged 69." 
were two other branches, believed to be of the same family, 
in the county of Ayr—which was originally a part of Gal- 
loway These branches originally spelt the name Mao- 


three preceding years. In this rol] the names are entered as 
Magarrow of Penarrow and Magarrow of Altaberry. By 
the beginning of the 18th century the names of all these 
families had come to be spelt and pronounced Macgeorge. 
They appear to have been of Irish extraction There were 
branches of several distinguished Irish families settled in 
Galloway, such as the clan Oarthy (called in that district 
Macartney), and others, and the late Mr Brydaon, the author 
of an excellent work on Heraldry, is of opinion that the family 
of M ws descended from the ancient Insh clan Mac 
Yoris, which had settled, he says, at an early penod, in 
Galloway, and which, in the tame of Henry II, was reckoned 
among the great families of Ireland This is confirmed by 
the manner in which the name at an early period was pro- 
nounced and spelt in Gulloway 

One of the family was the Rev Wilham Maogeorge, minis- 
ter of Heriot, whose sufferings in the cause of the Reforma- 
tion Are recorded by Wodrow in hin Church History Under 
date 1684 Wodrow, referring to the cirowt at Dumfnes, sayn 
“The Rev Wilham Maogeorge, minuter at Henot, was before 
this cirenit, and I have a bint of lus sufferings from his worthv 
son, present minister of Pennyowk. Mr Maogeorge, with many 
other honest and peaceable persons, was sorely persecuted bv 
Mr James Alexander, sheriff-depute of Dumfries this year 
Along with Mr Muirhead, one of the ba:hes of Dumfries, and 
several others, he was carried prisoner to Leith, and subjected 
to many basards and severities. Mr Maogeorge continued 
i prion till the middle of April 1685, when he was liberated 
upon bond to appear when called” The son of this gentle- 
man, Mr William Macgeorge, a person of much learning and 
piety was for upwards of fifty vears minister of the parish of 
Pennycuk He was the author of severu] works, and, among 
others, there remains a volume of his sermons whieh was 
printed at Edinburgh in 1728 He died in 1745 

Another of the aame family, John Macgeorge, afterwards 
of Auchenrench and Larg, was xlso, like his kinsman, the 
minster of Heriot, a sufferer in the cause of the Reforma- 
tion Ho was born in 1660 At the age of eighteen he 
fought on the mde of the patriots at the battle of Bothwell 
bridge, where he was made prisoner, and was, with others, 
carried to Edinburgh and confined m the deop alsle of 
Greyfriars church As no male was allowed to commnnicate 
with the prisoners, several Indies ocoasionally brought them 
food and other necessaries, and one of these, by changing 
clothes with John Maocgeorge, and remaining in his place, 
was the means of his effecting his-eecape. He fled to Ireland, 
where he remained for seven years, when he returned to Soot- 
land and settled in his native district. The venerable Mr 
Maxwell of Munches, formerly of Tyraughty, the head of aa 
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eld Catholic fuinily, related to Mr Brydson, towards the end 
of the 18th centary, that when bis (Mr Maxwell's) widowed 
mother and her young family, of which he was one, were 
turned out of the onstle of Buittle by the oppression of an un- 
just relative, and left without a place to ubelter thm, John 
Macgeorge of Auchenrecch invited and received them to his 
house without any application, bmlt a bouse for them, and 
finally their unnatural relative, and obtained fur 
them the restitution of their just rights. “He,” anys the 
same autbonty, “who spontanequsly performed so available 
a service for a Catholic lady and her waprotected family, bad, 
for his firm adherence to the Presbyterian religion and the 
Hberties of his country, been persecuted, prosoribed, and ex- 
iled, aud, when made prisoner in battle for the same cause, 
narrowly escaped an ignommuous death.” This John Mac- 
george marned, Ist. the danghter of Grierson of Lochinkit, 
by whom be had one son, William, whose duughter became 
the wife of Alexander Gordon of Crogo, whose descent will 
be found in the Peerage under the title of Kenmure. The 
only surviving child of that marnage, a daughter, marned 
Willem Glendonwyn of Glendonwyn or Parton, the chief of 
an eminent Catholic family, whose eldest danghter, Mary, 
(the representative of Gordon of Orogo and of Macgeurge of 
Auchenrecch) marned Sir James Gordon of Gordonston and 
Letterfourie, baronet of Scotland, and Imeally de- 
scended from Adam, 2d son of 2d earl of Huntly and the 
Princess Jane, daughter of James I. Sir James died in 1818, 
and was snocesded by the 8th baronet. John Muaogeorge 
married, 2dly, the daughter of John Hamilton of Auchen- 
reoch, who is understood to have been of the fanilv of 
the Hamuiltons of Grange. From lnm John Macgeorge ao- 
quired the lands of Auchenreoch in 1715 The Hamultons of 
Grange, originally of Cambuskeith, were Imeally descended 
from Gilbert de Hamilton, the founder of the family, and the 
ancestor also of the ducal house of Hamiton Jobn Hamuil- 
ton of Anochenreoch, with many of his family and relatsons, 
are buried in the churchyard of Kirkpatrick-Durham Theson 
of John Macgeorge by this marmage got from his father the 
lands of Larg, and married the daughter of Mr Hill, minister of 
Kirkpatrick-Durham. The eldeat son of that marriage, John 
Macgeorge, younger of I.arg, had a son, Andrew Macgeorge, 
wlio was for nearly fifty years in practice as a writer in Glas~ 
gow He married Elisabeth, daughter of Robert Jackson, 
Esq , for many years provost of Dumfries, and grand~daugh- 
ter of James Cochrane, Esq , of the family of the Cochranes 
of Dundonald. Mr Maogeorge died in 1857, leaving ssne. 

Another of the family, in the 1&th century, and related to 
Macgeorge of Auclenreoch, was John Maogeorge of Céckliok 
He married the daughter of Mr Hepburn, minister of the 
perish of Urr, who was the son of Sir Patnck Hepburn by 
Amelia daughter of Nisbet of Dirleton Another daughter of 
this Air Hepburn marred Carmichael of Mauldsle, by whom 
ahe had two sons, suecessively earls of Hyndford. The eldest 
aon of John Macgeorge of Cockliok married Agnes, daughter 
of Dugald Maxwell of Cowhil), whose grandson and repreven- 
tative was (in 1818) Maxwell Campbell of Skerrngton, 

The arms of the family of Macgeorge are, Azure, three 
boars passant,or The crest is a demi griffin, rampant, argent. 
The motto, Pro versiate 


Macat.t, surname of, ese Oxrurn, Viscount. 
MACGILL, Srevenson, D D , an eminent and 


learned divine, the son of a pious Methodist, of 


the name of Thomas Macgill, a master shipbuilder 
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at Port Glasgow, was born there on 19th January, 
1765 His mother, who was also distinguished 
for her religious character, was Frances, 2 daugh- 
ter of Mr Welsh of Lochharet in East Lothian, 
and connected with the Maxwells of Newark 
Castle at Port Glasgow, and the family of Kilma- 
hew at Cardross, on the opposite side of the frith 
of Clyde. He received the rndiments of his edu- 
cation in his native town, and being intended for 
the ministry in the Church of Scotland, in 1775, 
when little more than ten years old, he was sent 
to the university of Glasgow, where he continued 
during nine sessions, obtaining many literary 
honours, and distinguishing himself while at the 
divinity hall, particularly in biblical criticism and 
elocution, in both of which departments he conti- 
nued to excel From several of the professors he 
received much kindness and attention, particularly 
from Professor Young, so celebrated for his at- 
tainments in the literature of Greece, Professor 
Jardine, whose success as a teacher of logic was 
unrivalled, and Dr Findlay, who, at that time, 
occupied the chair of divinity 

After being a private tutor in several gentle- 
men’s families, he was, in 1790, by the presbytery 
of Paisley, licensed to preach the gospel. Soon 
after, throngh the interest of the Hon. Henry 
Erskine, he had the offer of the chair of civil his- 
tory in the university of St Andrews, in connexion 
with the pastoral charge of a small country parish 
Being, however, opposed to pluralities, he de- 
clined the offer He was ordained minister of 
the parish of Eastwood, in the presbytery of Pais- 
ley, on September 8th, 1791 There, for six 
years, he discharged the duties of a parochial 
clergyman with zeal and success, labouring in 
every way faithfully to promote the temporal and 
spiritual welfare of his people, being particularls 
attentive to the religious and moral education of 
the young While at Eastwood the Infidel and 
republican principles developed by tho firat French 
revolution, began to show themselves among his 
parishioners, and, for their guidance, he published 
a letter under the title of ‘The Spirit of the 
Times,’ which is believed to have had a benefi- 
cial effect, and which his biographer characterizea 
as ‘exceedingly creditable to his intelligence aud 
his jndgment, at this early period of his life 
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On October 12th, 1797, Mr Maocgill was trans- 
lated to the Tron church of Glasgow, as successor 
to Mr M‘Call In this new sphere of labour, he 
regularly visited his parish and the members of 
his congregation, and proved, himself, in all rv- 
spects, a faithful and laborious minister In 1800 
he took a leading part in forming the Glasgow 
Literary and Theological Society. Several of the 
essays which he read in that society, afterwards 
grew into important publications, and they were 
nll eminently practical Whilst in this parnsh, he 
began those exertions.in behalf of prisons, the in- 
firmary, the lunatic nsylum, and other benevolent 
institutions of Glasgow, for which the rest of his 
life was so honourably distingwshed In 1607 
the public prison of that city was built, on a greatlv 
enlarged scale, in immediate contact with his pa- 
rsh He established a library in it, and in 1809 
he published his ‘Thoughts on Prison Discipline,’ 
which did honour to his character as a philanthro- 
pist, but which met the fate of many other works 
of a similar kind = The suggestions he made for 
the amelioration of the jutls of our country were 
praised at the time, but were soon forgotten In 
the same year appeared ‘ Considcrations addressed 
to a Young Clergyman,’ a wok which was re- 
printed in America, and which his biographer 
regards as one of the most valuable works in the 
department of pastoral theology ‘The first con- 
ception of it is thought to have heen a contribu- 
tion, entitled ‘The Student’s Dream,’ contammng 
an allegorical representation of mimaterial duty, 
which he sent, while a student of divinity, to a 
publication of the day It was about this time 
also that he made an effort, in the way of church 
extension, to meet the spiritual wants of the city 
of Glasgow, which had then begun very much to 
increase both in population and extent. The 
presbytery of Glasgow took up the matter and 
pressed on the municipal authorities of the city the 
necessity of building three additional churches, 
but only one was erected, and that in 1817, cight 
years after 

In Augnst 1814, he was appointed professor of 
divinity in the university of Glasgow, in the room 
of Dr Findlay, being himself succeeded in the Tron 
church by Dr Chalmers During the long course 


of years in which he held this important chair, he 
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discharged its duties with a fidelity and success 
unequalled His sealous and pious labours had 
no insignificant share in bringing about that won- 
derful revival of cvangelical religion within the 
Church of Scotland, which ultimately led to the 
disruption In 1848 Asa professor, he was par- 
ticularly distinguished by the soundness of his 
views upon the great truths of religion, and the 
Importance which he attached to them In his pub- 
lic prelections, as well as by a deep insight into 
human character, and by his practical sagacity , 
qualities which he exerted with the happiest effect 
in the improvement of his students, while his pri- 
vate character wes adorned by fervent piety, 
liberality and gentleness, coupled with a stern 
sense of justice, from which nothing could make 
him swerse Dr. Burns remarks—“ While the 
theological lectures of Dr Macgill abounded in 
sound information, and enlarged views of evange- 
lical truth, and while the practical tendency of 
the whole was Inighly favourable to the culture of 
the Christian graces, and the formation of pastoral 
habits, there can be no doubt that the fame of our 
revered fmend, as a teacher of theology, belonged 
to him mainly {fn his character of a critic on the 
discourses of the students In this department he 
atood pre-eminent Judiciousness of remark, ac 
curate discrimination, and strict impartiality, 
combined with the most friendly feelings towards 
the students, were his prominent features " When 
he came to the chair matters were in a sad state 
among the students The reading of vewspapers 
in the class-room, during the professor's lecture, 
was quite common, and stadiousness and piety in 
a student were equally langhed at by his class fel- 


lows The introduction of a mild, but firm and 
dignified discipline, soon put an end to this “A 
change was quickly apparent im the hall Its 


moral atmosphere was purified, and nnoder the 
associated influences of sound theology and en- 
lightened piety, many young men were trained to 
the service of the aanctuary, who were among the 
most faithful and usefal ministers of the Church 
of Scotland ” 

The subject of pluralities having begun to at- 
tract the attention of the church, in the assembly 
of 1817, an overture was passed, that a chair in 
any of the universitics could not he held along 
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with # country charge. The union of such offices 
in large towns was, however, still left open to de- 
bate, and, when in 1828, Dr Macfarlane was ap- 
pointed by the Crown principal in the ur/versity 
of Glasgow, and immediately thereafter received 
a crown presentation to the charge of the Inner 
High Church or St. Mungo’s parish of that city, 
Dr Macgill recorded his objections in the min- 
utes of the faculty, and took a leading part in 
opposing the indaction in the presbytery, the 
synod, and the general assembly In the two 
former courts the oppesition was successful, and 
the presentation set aside, but in the latter their 
sentence was reversed, and tle induction allowed 
In all the discussions which took place in the 
church courts, in his time, on the subject of pla- 
ralities, he took a leading part. But he did not 
live to see the overture against such unions 
carried; for it was not till the assembly of 1842 
that this much agitated question was finally dis- 
posed of 

It was chiefly through the exertions of Dr 
Macgill, that, in 1824, a monument was erected 
in Glasgow to John Knox It stands on the brow 
of the hill overlooking the High Church, now 
the Necropolis of that city In 1826, and subse- 
quent years, Dr Macgill devoted much of his 
time to the subject of reform in the universities , 
his evidence before two royal commissions being 
admitted to be among the most valuable parts of 
the information and suggestions communicated 
In 1828, he filled the office of moderator of the 
General Assembly of the Church of Scotland In 
1884, he was one of those who were examined 
before a committee of the House of Commons on 
the subject of patronage, which he condemned in 
the most emphatic manner. In the following 
year he was appointed one of the deans of the 
‘chapel royal, in room of Dr Inglis. As neither 
the deanery nor the chaplainship usually conjoin 
ed with it, Involve any duty, but are merely hon- 
orary appointments in reward of distinguished 
merit, the fact of his having accepted of such a 
nomination was in no wise inconsistent with his 
sentiments on the subject of pluralities. The sal- 
ary was only £50; and, smal! as it was, it would 
have been an appropriate aid to the Doctor—for, 
through misdirected benevolence of feeling, he 


had, for many years before his death, become 
deeply Involved in pecuniary difficulties. The 
government of the day, however, were bent on 
economy ; the salary was diverted to another prr- 
pose; and he consequently never enjoyed any of 
the emoluments of the deanery Of his genero- 
alty, it is enough to say that he lived and laboured 
wholly for others, to whom his exertions and re- 
sources were equally devoted 

In 1888, he was occupled with a plan for the 
erection of a house of refuge in Glasgow, which 
was afterwards accomplished on a large scale, and 
one of the last public meetings which he attended 
was in connexion with the building of one of the 
extension churches In the same year and in 
1839 he published two volumes from his mann- 
scripta, one of them on theological literature, and 
the other a volume of sermons. 

Dr Macgill’s father died in 1804 His mother 
survived till 1829 He was then sixty-four years 
of age. As he himself never married, be had a 
sister living with him The winter of 1889-40, 
though suffering from illness, he spent in the-asual 
duties of his class, but by the end of the session 
he was laid up under fever, from over-exertion 
During the following summer his health was so 
far restored that he projected a new edition of his 
‘Letters to a Young Clergyman,’ but weakness 
gained upon him. He died on the morning of 
18th August 1840, aged 75, and was buried in 
the College churchyard, Glasgow, where a monu- 
mental tablet of statuary marble, with a suitable 
inscription, has been erected to his memory In 
1842 appeared a memoir of him, by Robert Burns, 
D D, formerly of Paisley, afterwards of Canada. 

Dr Macgill’s works are- 

The Spirit of the Times. 1794. 

The Connection of Situahon with Character considered, 
with a view to the Ministers of Religion. A Sermon. 1796 

Thoughts on Prisons. 1809 

Considerations addressed to a Young Olergyman, on some 


trials of Principles and Character which may arise in the 
course of his Ministry 1609 19mo. 


Hymns. 1818. 12mo. 

Discourses and Essays. Edin., 1819 12mo. 

Lectures on Rhetoric and Criticism, and on subjects intro- 
ductory to the Oritical Study of the Scriptures. Edinburgh, 
1888, Svo. 

A volume of Sermons. 1889. 

A Lecture en the Jewr, which he delivered at Glasgow m 
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1889, was published with the other Lectures, by several of 
the ministers of that caty, on the eame subject. 





MAOGILLIVRAY, the name of a minor sept, the distinotive 
badge of which was the red whortleberry In the Gaelic its 
orthography is Mac Gilli breax, signifying the sons of the 
freckled lad. It was in alliance with, and under the pro- 
tection of the Macintoshes, and considered a branch of the 
Clan Chattan. 

The Stol (racs of) Ciliieray, like the Macdonalda, the 
Macdougalls, and various other clans in Argyleshire appear 
to have aprung from the orignal stock of the Siol isan or 
ce of Conn Dr Browne, followmg Mr Skene, ( Hupscnds, 
vol. 1, page 118) says: “From the Manusompt of 1450, we 
learn that, in the twelfth century, there lived a certain Gille- 
bride, surnamed King of the Isles, who denved his descent 
from a brother of Suibne, the ancestor of the Macdonalds, 
who was slain m 1084, and the same authority deduces from 
Anradan or Henry, the son of this Gillebride, the Macnells, 
the Maclachlans, the Macewens, and the Maclairishesa. The 
genealogy by which this Gillebrde is derived from an 
ancestor of the Macdonalds in the begynning of the eleventh 
century, is, perhaps, of questionable authenticity, and so 
indeed, are almost all others which have reference to a rude 
and barbarous age, but the traditronary affinity which is thus 
shown to have existed between these clans and the race of 
Someried, at so early a period, would seem to countenance 
the notaon that they had all onginally sprung from the sane 
stock The onginal seat of this race appears to have been in 
Lochaber It has received the name of Siol Gillebride or 
Gilllvray, from the circumstance mentioned by an old sen- 
nachie of the Macdonalds, that in the time of Somerled, the 
principal surnames in that country were Macinnes and Mao- 
gillivray, which 1s the sane as Macinnes. The different 
branches of this tribe, therefore, probably formed but one 
clan, under the denomination of the clan Gillivray But on 
the conquest of Argyle bv Alexander II, they were involved 
in the ruin which overtook all the adherents of Somerled, 
with the exception of the Macneills who consented to hold 
their lands off the crown, and the Maclachlans, who regained 
their former consequence hy means of mnrnage with an heir- 
eas of the Lamonds.” (Browne's History of the Highlands 
and Clans, vol iv p. 451) Logan says, it us a verbal per- 
version to make Macgillivray synonymous with Mac Gill- 
brid, the son of Brdget's follower 

The chief of the pnncipal branch of the Macgillvravs was 
cesignated from his catate of Dun-ma-gluss, meaning ‘the 
fort of the grey mansson’ In 1745 Maogllivray of Dun- 
maginss, or Drumnagias, as it is sometiunes written, was ap- 
pointed by Lady Macintosh of Moy colonel of the Macintosh 
regunent winch, in the absence of her husband, who was on 
the mde of the government, she raised fur Prince Charles 
Edward At the battle of Culloden, the Macintoshes were 
the first of the clan regiments to advance to the attack uf the 
duke of Cumberland's army, and they rushed forward with 
such impetuosity as nearly to annihilate ita left wing = In 
this charge Oolonel Macgillivray and all the officers, exorpt- 
ing threo were killed. His own ummedinte followers were 
about eighty 

In the inland of Mull ws a branch of the Macgillivrays do- 
signated of Bean-na-Gall, ‘the mountain of the stranger,’ 
from the residence of its head. This brinch us supposed to 
be descended from those in Lochaber and Morvern, who were 
dispersed on the conquest of Argyle by Alexander II in 
1222, and scem to have been otherwise called VacAonghais 
or MacInnes. One of thw branch, named Martin Macplh- 
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vray, a clergyman, about 1640, was, in spi e of his profes- 
mon, ic the habit of wearing a sword. Calling one day on 
Allan Maclean of Lochbuy, for his proportion of stipend, the 
latter refused to pay, asking, with a sneer, if he meant to en- 
force the demand by his sword. The clergyman answered in 
the affirmative, on which they drew, and Maclean was quick- 
ly brought to the ground. He immediately paid him the 
money, observing that he liked to see a man who could 
maintain his wing by his sword 

The head of the Mull branch of the Macgillivrays fought 
at Sherffmulr in 1715 on the side of the Pretender 

MACGILLIVRAY, Wriuum, AM and 
LL D, an cminent naturalist, and the author of 
several works in the department of natural sci- 
ence, particularly im ornithology, was appointed, 
in 1841, professor of natural Instory, and lecturer 
on botany, in Manachal College and Univeraity, 
Aberdeen, from which he :eceived the honorary 
degree of doctor of laws Before his appount- 
ment to that chair he was curator of the Royal 
College of Surgeons at Edinburgh He was a 
member of the Werncrian Natural History So- 
cicty, and of the Royal Physical Society of that 
city, also of the Natural History Society of Phi- 
ladolphia. His great work, the ‘ History of Brit- 
ish Birds, Indigenous and Migratory,’ is in five 
volumea, the first of which appeared in 1848, and 
tho last in 1852 ‘The first three volumes contain 
his account of land birds, and in the 4th and 5th 
he treats of those which imhabit the waters The 
knowledge of birds had not previously been defi- 
nite or certun They were arranged according 
to the outward form, for natnurahsts appeared to 
have proceeded in the mapection of them no far- 
ther than the plumage, berks, legs, or claws 
rhus, Linnaus grounded his system upon the 
ahape of the feet and bill, Vicllot, his upon the 
legs Dr Macgillivrny was the first to curry out 
the investigation of their inteinal structure 

The fifth and last volume was published just 
inmediately before his death, which took place on 
4th September, 1852 It i fiom the amount of 
actual observation that the work 1s especially val- 
unable Whilst lis health continued strong he 
had studied the habits of birds in all their places 
of resort, among rocks and islands, on the sandy 
shores of the sea, in the friths and cstnaries, and 
on the Inland waters Ther haunts and habits, 
the changes produced on them by the seasone, or 
other outward influences, their food, and their 


movements, are all described, in a manner as ge- 
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nial and attractive as it is complete and orderly, 
ard where he could not speak from his own ob- 
servation, he acknowledges his obligations to 
about twelve authors, whose means of information 
of particular families of birds were sufferior to his 
own. He himself had almost abandoned the idea 
of completing the work, but it was urged upon 
him, and finished nearly with his life. The pre- 
face to the fourth volume is dated from Torquay 
in Cornwall, whither he had gone to reside on 
account of falling health. He himself explains 
the circumstance by this simple and appropriate 
allusion -—‘' As the wounded bird seeks some 
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the aburiginal mhabitants of Scotland. They were ones nu- 
inerous in Balquhidder and Menteith, and also in Glenorchy, 
which appears to have been their original seat. An air of 
romance has been thrown around this particular clan from 
the exploits and adventures of the celebrated Rob Roy, and 
the oruel sufferings and proscriptions to which they were, at 
different times, subjected by the government. 





According to Buchanan of Auchmar, the clan Gregor were 
located in Glenorchy as early as the reign of Malcolm Can- 
more (1057—1098). As, however, they were in the reign of 
Alexander II. (1214—1249) vassals of the earl of Ross, 


quiet retreat, where, freed from the persecution of | Skene (Aighiands of Scotland, vol. ii p. 245) thinks it pro- 


the pitiless fowler, it may pass the time of its an- 
gaish in forgetfulness of the outer world, so have 
I, assailed by disease, betaken myself to a shel- 
tered nook, where, unannoyed by the piercing 
blasts of the north, I had been led to hope that 
my life might be protracted beyond the most dan- 
gerous season of the year ” 

His son, Mr John Macgillivray, FRGS., 
Naturalist on board H M S Rattlesnake, published 
in 1852, in 2 vola, ‘A Narrative of the Voyage 
of H M 8 Rattlesnake during 1846-50, including 
Discoveries and Surveys in New Guinea, &c ” 

Dr Macgillivray's works are 


The Travels and Researches of Alexander Von Humboldt. 
Edinburgh, 1882, 8vo. 

Lives of eminent Zoologists from Anstotle to Linnseus, 
Edinburgh 1884, 8vo. 

The Rapacious Birds of Great Britain Edin 1886, 12mo. 

A Manual of Geology London, 1840, 16to 

A Manual of Botany London, 1840, 16to. 

A Manual of British Ornithology London, 18 0, 16to. 

A History of the Molluscous Animals of the Counties of 
Aberdeen, Kincardine, and Banff London, 1848, 12mo, 

British Ornithology, Manual of Bntish Birds. London, 
1846, 16to. 

Withering’s ‘ Arrangement of British Plants,’ small edition. 

The Conchologist's Text Book, s1x editions. 

British Quadrupeds, forming the seventh voluine of Sur 
Wilham Jardine’s ‘ Naturalist’s Library ' 

A paper ‘On the Maminalia of Aberdeen and adjoning 
Counties,’ and various papers on several species of shells. 

The Natural History of Deeside and Braemar Edited by 
Edwin Lankester MD F RS. 1855. The MS. of this work 


was purchased by the queen, and printed by ber command 


RS 


Maocarecor, the name of a clan esteemed ane of the 
purest of all the Celtic tnbes, the distinctive badge of which 
was the pine. They were the principal sept of the Sto! Al- 
pin, and there can be no doubt of their unmixed and direct 


bable that Glenorchy was given to them, when that monarch 
conferred a large extent of territory on that potent noble. 
Hugh of Glenorchy appears to have been the first of their 
chiefs who was eo styled. Malcolm, the chief of the clan in 
the davs of Bruce, fought bravely on the national mde at the 
battle of Bannockburn He accompanied Edward Bruce to 
Ireland, and being severely wounded at Dundalk, he was ever 
afterwards known as “the lame lord.” 

In the reign of David II , the Campbells managed to pro- 
cure a legul ‘title to the lands of Glenorchy, nevertheless, 
the Macgregors maintained, for a long time, the actual pos- 
seasion of them by the strong hand. They knew no other 
nght than that of the sword, but, ultimately, that was found 
unavailing, and, at last, expelled from their own territory, 
they became an outlawed, lawless, and landless clan 

John Macgregor of Glenorchy, who died in 1890, 15 said to 
have had three sons Patnck, his successor, John Dow, an- 
ceator of the family of Glenstrae, who became the chiefs of 
the clan; and Gregor, ancestor of the Macgregors of Roro. 
Patnck’s son, Malcolm, was compelled by the Campbells to 
sel] the lands of Auclunrevach m Strathfillan, to Campbell of 
Glenorchy, who thus obtained the first footing m Breadal- 
bane, which afterwards gave the title of earl to his family 

The principal familes of the Macgregors, in process of 
time, except that of Glenstrae, who held that estate as vas- 
eals of the earl of Argyle, found themselves reduced to the 
pomtaon of tenants on the lands of Campbell of Glenorchy 
and other powerful barons. It being the policy of the latter 
to get rid of them altogether, the unfortunate clan were dri- 
ven, by a continuous svstem of oppressiun and annoyance, to 
acts of rapine and violence, which brought upon them the 
vengeance of the government. The clan had no other means 
of subaustence than the plunder of their naghbvurs’ pro- 
perty, and as they naturally directed their attacks chiefiv 
against those who liad wrested from them ther own lands, it 
became still more the interest of their oppressors to represent 
to the king that nothing could put a stop to ther lawless 
conduct, “save the cutting off the tribe of Macgregor root 
and branch” In 1488, soon after the youthful James IV 
had ascended the throne which the murder of his father had 
rendered vacant, an act was passed “ for stannching of thift- 
reif and other enormittes throw all the realme,” evidently 
designed against the Macgregora, for among the barons to 
whom power was given for enforcing it, were Dunosn Camp- 
bell of Glenorchy, Neill Stewart of Fortingall, and Ewin 
Campbell of Strachur At this time the Macgregors were 


descent from the Albanich or Alpinian stock, which formed | still a numerons clan. Besides those in Glenorchy, they 
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were settled in great numbers in the chstricts of Breadalbane 
and Athol, and they all acknowledged Macgregor of Glen- 
strae, who bore the title of captain of the clan, as their chief 

With the view of reducing these branches, Sir Duncan 
Campbell of Glenorchy obtained, in 1492, the office of buli- 
ary of the crown lands of Disher and Tover, Glen!von, and 
Glendochart, and in 1502 he procured a charter of the lands 
of Glenlyon. “From this penod,” says Mr Skene, (Hizh- 
lands, vol fi. p. 248,) “the history of the Macgregors con- 
sists of a mere list of acts of privy council, by which commu- 
ions are granted to pursue the clan with fire and sword, and 
of various atrocities which « state of desperation, the natural 
result of these measures, as well as a decp spint of vengeance, 
against both the framers and executors of them, frequently 
led the clan to commit. These actiuns led to the enactment 
of still severer laws, and at length to the complete proscnp- 
tion of the clan ” 

But still the Macgregors were not sabdued. Taking refuge 
in their mountain fastneseses, they set at defiance all the ef- 
forts made by their enemies for thor onture extermination, 
and inflicted upon some of them a terrible vengeance. In 1/89 
they seized and murdered John Drnmwond of Drammonder- 
noch, a forester of the royal furest ot Glenartney, an wt 
which forms the foundation of the incident detailed in Sir 
Walter Scott's ‘Legend of Montrose’ The clan swore upon 
the head of the victim that they would avow and defend the 
deed in common An outrage lke this led at once to the 
most proceedmgs on the part of the crown = Freah 
letters of fire and sword for three vears were isutod against, 
the whole clan, and all persons were interdicted from har- 
bouring or having any communication with them Then 
followed the conflict at Glenfrum in 1608, when the Mucgro 
gora, under Alexandcor Macgregor of Glenstrae, their chief, 
defeated the Culquhouns, under the Jwrd of Luss, and 140 
of the latter were killed The circumstances which Iod to, 
and the details of, this celebrated clan battle have been al- 
ready given (see vol 1. of this work, p. 665). The force of 
the Colquhouns was more than double that of the Macgre- 
gors, and of the latter st 1s remarkuble that John, the brother 
of the chief, and another person alone were killed, though a 
number of them were wounded Dugald Ciar Mhor, ances- 
tor of Rob Roy, in said on thin occasion to have exinbited 
extraordinary feromty and cournge 

Information of the disaster having been asnt to the king 
hy the laird of Luss, and the whole affair being misrepresent- 
ed to hus majesty, the clan Gregor were proclaimed rebels, 
and again intercommuned The earl of Argyle, who had 
been appointed Lieutenant and justiciary in the whole bounds 
inhabited hy the Macgregors, was seut against them About 
sixty of the clan made a brave stand at Bentnk against a 
party of 200, belonging to the clan Cameron, clan Nab, wid 
Clanranald, under the command of Robert Campbell, son of 
the laird of Glenorchy, when Duncan Aberigh, one of the 
elneftans of the clan Greyor, with his son, Dunoan, and 
seven gentlenien of Cainpbell's party, were killed 

Alexander Macgregor of Glenstrae, the clicf resisted for 
some time tlie strong combination formed agunst him but, 
after suffermg many privations, he at last surrendered, with 
some of his principal clansmen, to the earl of Argvle, on con- 
dition that he sliculd be allowed a nafe-conduct into England 
He was, however, most busely betrayed by the earl. Sent 
under a guard across the borders, no sooner had he arrived at 
Berwick, than he was brought back to Edinburgh and put 
in prison At Ins trial on 26th January 1604, he was con- 
demned to death, and executed at the Cross of that citv 
with some of his followers, being, in consideration of lus 
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rank, suspended from a higher gallows than that on which 
hung the others. In relation to this betrayal and melancholy 
end of the unfortunate obief, there is the following entry in 
the MS. diary of Robert Birrell: “The 2 of October (1608,) 
Allester M'Gregour of Glainstre tane be the lard of Arkyn- 
lea, bot escapit agnino, bot efter, taken be the earle of Ar- 
gyill the 4 of Januar, and brocht to Edinburghe the 9 of 
Janvar 1604, with mae of 18 his friendis, M‘Gregouris. He 
Wes convoyit to Berwick be the gurd, conforme to the earlw 
promese, for he promesit to put him out of Scotts grund. 
Swa he keipit ane Hieland-manis promes , 1n respect he sent 
the gaurd to convoy him out of Soottis grund Bot thai wer 
not directit to pairt with him, bot to fetche him bak agane! 
The 18 of Januar, at evine, he come agane to Edinburghe, 
nnd vpone the 20 day, he was hangit at the crooe, and jj 
(eleven) of his freindis and name, apone anc gallous: Himn- 
selff, being chieff, he wes hangit his awn hicht above the reat 
of his frends.” That Argyle lad an interest in his death 
appears from a declaration, printed in Pitcaum's Oriminal 
fnals, vol u page 435, which the chief made before his exe- 
oution, whercin he says that the earl had enticed him to 
commit several alaughiters and disorders, and had endeavour- 
ed to prevail upon him to commit “ sundme mar ” 

Among other severo measures passed aguinst this doomed 
clan was one which deprived them of their very name. By 
an act of the pnvv council dated 8d April 1608, all of the 
name of Macgregor were onmpelled, on pain of death, to 
adopt another surname, and all who had beon engaged at the 
battle of Glenfron, and other marauding expeditions detailed 
in the act, wern prohibited, also under the pain of death, 
from carrying any weapon but a knife without a pomt to cut 
their victunla. They were also forlindden, under the same 
penalty of death, to moot in greater numbers than four at a 
time. [he earls of Argyle and Athol were charged with the 
execution of these enactinents, aud it has been shown how 
the former carmed out the task amigned to him With re- 
gard to the 1J-futed chief m0 treacherously “ done to death" 
hy him, the following interesting tradition 1 related His 
son, while out hunting one day, met tho young laird of La- 
mont travelling with a servant from Cowal towards Inver- 
lochy They dined together at a Louse on the Black-mount, 
between Tyndrum and King’s house, but having unfortu- 
nately quarrelled during the evening, dirks were drawn, and 
the young Macgregor was kalhd Lamont instantly fled, and 
wis closely pursued by some of the clan Gregor Outstnp- 
pig Ins foes, he reached the house of the chief of Glenstrae, 
whom ho bexsouglt earnestly, without stating Ins crime, to 
afford him protection ‘ Yon are aafe with me,” sad the 
chief, “whatever you mav have done” On the puruers 
arriving, they mformed the unfortunate father of what had 
occurred, and demanded the murderer, but Macgregor re- 
fused to deliver him up, as he had parsed his word to protect 
him = Let none of you dare to wyure the man,” he ex- 
claimed, “ Macgregor has prommcd hun safety, and, as I live, 
he shall be safo while with me” He afterwards, with a 
party of las clan, escorted the vouth home, and, on bidding 
him farewell, sud, ‘‘ Lamont, you are now safe on your own 
land = J cannot, and I will not protect you farther! Keep 
away from mv people, and may Gud forgive yon for what 
vou have done!” shortly afterwards the name of Macgregor 
was proscribed, and the chief of Glenastrae became « wanderer 
without a name or a home. Bat the laird of Lamont, re- 
meinbering that he owed his life to him, hastened to protect 
the old chief and Ina family, and not only received the fugi- 
tives into lus house, but shielded them for a time from their 
nemies. 
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Logan states that on the death of Alexander, the exieuted 
whief, without surviving lawfnl issue, the clan, then in a state 
of disorder, elected a chief, but the head of the collateral 
branch, deeming Gregor, the natural son of the late chief, 
better entitled to the honour, without ceremony dragged the 
chief-elect from his inaugural char in the kirk ..Strathfillan, 
and plaved Gregor therein, in his stead. 

The favourite names assumed by the cian while compelled 
to relinquish thelr own, were Oampbell, Graham, Stewart, 
and Drummond. Their unity as a clan remained unbroken, 
and they even seemed to increase in numbers, notwithstand- 
ing all the proceedings directed against them 
These did not cease with the reign of James VI1., for under 
Obaries I. all the enactments against them were renewed, 
and yet in 1644, when the marquis of Montrose set up the 
king's standard in the Highlands, the clan Gregor, to the 
number of 1,000 fighting men, joined him, under the com- 
mand of Patrick Macgregor of Glenstrae, their chief In re- 
ward for their loyalty, at the Restoration the various statutes 
agninst them were annulled, when the clan were enabled to 
resume their own name. In the reign of William IIL how- 
ever, the penal enactments against them were renewed in 
their full force. The clan were again prosonbed, and com- 
pelled once more to take other names. 

Aocording to Buchanan of Auchmar, the direct male hne 
of the chiefs became extinct in the reign of the latter mon- 
arch, and the representation fell, by “a formal renunciation 
of the chiefship,” into the branch of Glengyle. Of this 
branch was the celebrated Ron Roy, that is, Red Rub, who 
sasumed the name of Campbell under the proscriptive act. 
Born about 1660, he was the younger son of Donald Maogre- 
gor of Glengyie, « lieutenant-ovlunel im the service of King 
James V1 , by Ina wife, the daughter of William Campbell of 
(Henfalloch the third son of Sir Robert Campbell of Glenorchy 
Rob Roy himself married Helen-Marv, the daughter of Mac- 
eregor of Comar His own designation was that of Inver- 
wnaid, but he seems to have acquired a right to the property 
of Oraig Royston, a domain of rock and forest lying on the 
eant side of Loch Lomund He became tutor to his nephew, 
the head of the Glengyle branch, then in his monty, and 
who claimed the chiefslup of the clan 

Lake many other Highland gentlemen, Rob Roy was a 
trader in cattle or master drover, and in this capacity, he had 
borrowed several sums of money from the duke of Montrose, 
but becoming insolvent, he absoonded In June 1712 an ad- 
vertisement appeared fur bis apprehension, and he was ip- 
volved in prosecutions, which nearly ruined him Some mes- 
sengers of the law who visited his house in his absence are 
eaid ‘o have abused his wife in a most shameful manner, and 
she, being « high-spirited woman, incited her husband to acta 
of vengeance. At the aame time she gave vent to her feel- 
ings in a fine piece of pipe muse, still well known by the 
name of “Rob Roy's Lament.” As the duke had con- 
trived to get posseauion of Rob's lands of Crag Boyston, he 
was driven to beonme the “ bold outlaw” which he is repre- 
wented in song and story 

“ Determined,” says General Stewart of Garth, * that his 
grace should not engov his lands with impumity, he collected 
a band of about twerty followers, declared open war against 
lim, and guve up hb od course of regular droving, declaring 
that the estate of Muntrose should m future supply him with 
cattle, ard that he would make the duke rue the day he 
quarrelled with Inm He kept his word, and for nearly 
thirty yeare—that is, till the day of hin doath—rogularly 
luvied contributions on the duke and his tenants, not by 
nightly depredations, but in broad day, and in a systematic 
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ROB ROY. 
manner; on an appointed time making a complete sweep of 
all the cattle of a district—always passing over those not be- 


adherents; and having previously givén notice where he was 
be on a certain day with his cattle, be was met there by 
sreygah. 4 hapa eclgrend apne 

or tryste, as they were called, 
held in different parts of the country, sometimes the 
were driven south, but to the north and west, 
where the istuence of his “the duke of Argyle protect- 
ed him. Wheri ths cattle-were in this manner driven away, 
tenants pad no rent, so that the duke was the ultimate 


which was generallv lodged in a storehouse or granary, called 
8 girnal, near the Loch of Montesth When Macgregor 
wanted a supply of meal, he sent notice to a certam number 
of the duke's tenants to meet Inm at the girnal on a certain 
day, with their horses to carry home his meal. They met 
accordingly, when he ordered the horses to be loaded, and, 
giving a regular receipt to his grace’s storekeeper for the 
quantity taken, he marched away, always entertawing the 
people very liandsomely, and careful never to take the meal 
till it had been lodged in the duke s storehouse in payment of 
rent. When tle money rents were paid, M fre- 
quently attended. On one occasion, when Mr Graham of 
Killearn, the factor, bad collected the tenants to pay thar 
renta, all Rob Roy's men happened to be absent, except Al- 
exander Stewart, called ‘the baile.’ With thus single at- 
tendant he descended to Chapel] Errock, where the factor and 
the tenants were assembled. He reached the house after it 
was dark, and, looking m at a window, saw Killearn, sor 
rounded by a number of the tenants, with a bag fall of money 
which he had received, and was in the act of depositing it in 
® press or cupboard, at the same time saying that he woul: 
cheerfully give all he had mm the bag for Rob Roy's head. 
This notification was not lost on the outaide vimtor, who m- 
stantly gave orders in a loud voice to place two men at eacn 
window, two at each corner, and four at each of two door, 
thus appearing to have twenty men Im the door 
opened, and he walked in with his attendant close belund, 
each armed with a sword m his right and a pistol in his left 
hand, and with dirke and psstols slung in thei belts. The 
company started up, hut he demred them to sit down, as his 
bumness was only with Killearn, whom be ordered to hand 
down the bag and put it on the table. When this was done, 
he demred the money to be counted, and proper receipts to be 
drawn out, certifying that be received the money from the 
duke of Montrose’s agent, as the duke's property, the tenants 
having paid ther rents, so that no after demand could be 
made on them on acoount of this transaction, and finding 
that soine of the people had not obtained recespts, he desired 
the factor to grant them immediately, ‘to show lus grace,’ 
eaid he, ‘ that 1¢ 1s from him I take the money, and not from 
these honest men who have paid him’ After the whole was 
concluded, he ordered supper, saying that, as he had got th 
purse, it was proper he should pay the bill, and after they 
had drank heartily together for several hours, he called his 
bale to produce his dirk, and lay it naked on the table. 
Killearn was then sworn that he would not move, nor direct 
any one else to move, from that spot for an hour after the 
departure of Macgregor, who thos cantioned him—* If you 
break your oath, you know what you are to expect in the 
next world, and in this,’ pointing to his dirk. He then 
walked away, and was beyond purswt before the hour ex- 
pired.” 
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At the breaking out of the rebellion of 1715, in spite of the 
obligations which he owed to the indirect protection of the 
duke of Argyle, Rob Roy's Jacobite partialities induced him 
to join the rebel forces under the earl of Mar. 

On this ocoasion none of the Clan Gregor, except the sept 
of Ciar Mohr, to which Bob Roy be took up arms for the 
Chevalier, though they were joined by eonnexioss of the family, 
and among others by Lecitie of Ordy-Leckie, a lurge :landed 
proprietor in Dumbartonshire, who had married a daughter 
of Donald M‘Gregor, by his wife the daughter of Oamp- 
bell of Glenfalloch, and who was thas thé brother-in-law 
of Rob Roy * were not,” says Sir Walter Scott, 
“commanded by Rob Roy, but by his nephew already men- 
tioned, Gregor Macgregor, otherwise called James Grahame 
of Glengyle, and still better remembered by the Gaelic epithet 
of Ghhme Diu, i. e. Black Knee, from a black spot on one of 
his knees, which Ins Highland garb rendered visible. There 
can be no question, however, that being then very young, 
Glengyle must have acted on most occasions by the advice 
and direction of so experienced a leader as hu uncle. The 
Macgregors assembled in numbers at that penod, and began 
even to threaten the lowlands towards the lower extremity of 
Loch Lomond. They suddenly smzed all the boats which 
were upon the lake, and, probably with a view to some enter- 
pnze of their own, drew them overland to Inversnaid, in 
order to intercept the progress of a large body of west coun- 
try whigs who were in arms for the governmont, and moving 
In that direction. The whigs made an excurmon for the re- 
covery of the boats. Their forces consisted of volunteers 
from Paisley, Kilpatrick, and elsewhere, who, with the ansst- 
anos of a body of seamen, were towed up the river Leven in 
Jong boats belonging to the ships of war then lying in the 
Clyde. At Luss, they were jomed by the forces of Sir 
Humphrey Colquhoun, and James Grant, his son-in-law, 
with their followers, attired in the Highland dress of the 
period, which is picturesquely described. The whole party 
crossed to Oraig Royston, but the Macgregors did not offer 
combat. If we were to believe the account of the expedition 
given by the huwtonan Rae, they leaped on shore at Craig 
Royston with the utmost mtrepility, no enemy appearing to 
oppose thein, and, by the nowe of ther drums, which they 
beat incessantly, and the discharge of their artillery and small 
arms, terrified the Macgregors, whom they appear never to 
have seen, out of their fastnenses, and caused them to fly in 
panic to the general camp of the Highlanders at Strathfillan 
Ihe low-country men succeeded im getting poraesmon of the 
doata, at a great expenditure of nowe and courage, and little 
risk of danger 

* After this temporary removal from his old haunts, Rob 
Roy was sent by the earl of Mar to Aberdeen, to rae, it w 
believed, a part of the clan Gregor, which 1s settled in that 
country These men were of his own family (the race of the 
Ciur Mohr). They were the descendants of about three hun- 
dred Macgregors whom the earl of Moray, about the year 
1624, transported from lus estates in Monteith to oppose 
against his eneimes the Macistoshes, a race as hardy and 
restlee as they were themesives. We have already stated 
that Rob Boy's conduct during the insurrection of 1715 was 
very equivocal. His person and followers were in the High- 
land army, but his beart seems to have been with the duke of 
Argyle’s. Yet the msurgents were constrained to trast to 
him as their only guide. wher they marched from Perth to- 
wards Dunblane, with the wew of croamng the Forth at 
what are called the Fords of Frew, and when they themselves 
said he could not be relied upon 

“This movement to the westward, on the part of the in- 
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Argyle reaped the whole In this action, it will 
be recollected that the right wing of the Highlanders broke 
and out to pieces Argyle’s left wing, while the olana on the 
left of Mar’s army, though consisting of Stewarts, Mackensies, 
and Camerona, were completely routed. During this medley 
of flight and pursuit, Rob Roy retained his station on a hill 
in the centre of the Highland position; and, though it is said 
his attack might have decided the day, he could not be pre- 
vailed upon to charge. This was the more unfortunate for 
the msurgents, as the leading of a party of the Macphersons 
had been committed to Macgregor Thus, it is sald, was 
owing to the age and infirmity of the chief of that name, 
who, unable to lead his clan in person, objected to his heir 
apparent, Macpherson of Nord, discharging his duty on that 
occasion , 90 that the tribe, or a part of thein, were brigaded 
with their allies, the Macgregors. While the favourable mos 
ment for action was gliring away unemployed, Mar's positive 
orders reached Rob Roy that he should presently attack. To 
which he ooolly replied, ‘No, no, rf they cannot do it without 
me, they cannot do it with me.’ One of the Macphersons, 
named Alexander, one of Rob's original profession, n:dehoet a 
drover, but « man of great strength and spirit, was «o incensed 
at the Inactivity of his temporary leader, that he threw off his 
plaid, drew his sword, and called out to Ins clansmen, ‘ Let 
us endure this no longer! if he will not lead you, 1 will’ 
Rob Ruy rephed, with great coolness, ‘Were the question 
ahout driving Highland stots or kyloes, Sandie, 1 would yield 
to your superior skill; but as it respects the leading of men, 
I must be allowed to be the better judge.’ ‘Did the matter 
Tespect diving Glen-Eigas stots,’ answered Manpherson, 
‘the question with Rob would not be, whch was to be last, 
but which was to be foremost.’ Incensed at this sarcasm, 
Macgregor drew his eword, and they would have fought upon 
the spot if their friends on both mdes had not interfered 
But the moment of attack was complately lost Rob did not, 
however, neglect his own private interest on the oocason 
In the confaxsion of an undewided field of battla, he enriched 
his followers by plundenng the baggage and th« dead on both 
sides. The fine old satirical ballad on the battle of Sheriff- 
muir, does not forget to stigmatize our jiero's conduct on thin 
memorable occasion 


* Rob Roy he stood watch 
On a hill for to catch 
‘Lhe booty, for aught that I saw, man, 
kor he ne'er alvanoced 
From the place where he stanced, 
Till nae mair was to do thore at a’, man’ 


“‘ Notwithstanding the sort of neutruity winch Rob Roy 
had continued to observe during the progress of the rebellion, 
he did not eacape some of its penalties. He was included in 
the act of attainder, and the house in Breadalbane, which was 
hus place of retreat, was burned by General Jord Cadognn, 
when, after the conclusion of the msurrectiun, he marched 
through the Highlands to dwann and punish: the offending 
clans. ut upon going to Inverary with about forty or fifty 
of his followers, Rob obtained favour, by an apparent surren- 
der of therr arms to Colonel Patack Campbell of Finnah, 
who furnished them and their lender with protections under 
ns hand. Beng thus in a great measure secured from the 
resentment of government, Rub Roy established his residence 
at Craig Royston, near Ioch Lomond, in the midst of bis 
own kinsmen, and lost no tine in resuming jus private quar- 
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surgents, brought on the batile of Sheriffuruir; indecastve, in 
deed, in its immediate results, but of which the duke of 
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rel with the duke of Montrose. For this purpose, he soon best men of the country, and now you would place enmity 
got on foot as many men, and well armed too, es be had yet | between me and my Ged.’ There is « tradition noway incon- 
commanded. Oe ee ee ee ee et 
or twelve picked followers, and without much effort could in- | considered, that, while on his deathbed, he learned that a 
crease them to fifty or axty” (Jnéroduction to Rob Roy) | person with whom he was at enmity, proposed to visit him. 
For some years he continued to levy biack-mutf from those ' ‘ Raise me from my bed,’ said the invalid, ‘throw my pluid 
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whose cattle and estates he protected, and although an Eng- 
lish garrison was stationed at Inversnaid, near Aberfoyle, his 
activity, address, and courage continually saved him from 
falling into their handa. The year of his death is uncertain, 
but it 1s supposed to have been after 1788. He died at an 


advanced age in his bed, in his own house at Balquhidder 


When he found death approaching, “ he expreaned,” says Sir 


Walter Scott, ‘some contrition fur partloular parts of his hfe. 








sround me, and bring me my claymore, dirk, and pistols 
—it shall never be said that a foeman saw Rob Roy Mac 
gregor defenceless and unarmed.’ His foeman, conjectured 
to be one of the Maclarens, entered and paid his compliments, 
inquiring after the health of his formidable neighbour Rob 
Roy maintained a cold hanghty civility during their short 
conference, and as soon as he had left the house, ‘Now,’ he 
said, ‘all 1s over,—let the piper play Ha i mi tulidh,’ (we 


His wife laughed at these scruples of conscience, and exhorted | return no more), and he is exid to have expired before the 


him to die like a man, as he had lived 
her for her violent passions, and the connsels she had given 
him 


In reply, he rebuked 


‘You have put strife,’ he said, ‘ between ine and the 


dirge was finished.” The grave of Macgregor, in the church- 


yard of Balquhidder, is distinguished by a rude tombstone, 
over which a sword is carved. 





THE CHURORYARD OF BAIQUHIDDER. 


Rob Roy had five sons, Coll, Ronald, Jumes, called James 
Roy, after bis father, and James Mubr, or big James, from 
his height, Duncan, and Robert, called Robin Oig, or young 
Robm Shortly after lus death, as Sir Walter Soott tells us, 
“the ill-will which the Maocgregors entertained against the 
Maclarens again broke out, at the instigation, 1t was said, of 
Rob's widow Robin Oig, her youngest son, swore that as 
soon as he could get back a certain gun which had belonged 
to hia father nnd had been sent to Doune to be repuired, he 
would shovt Alaclaren, for having presumed to settle on his 
mother’s land He was as good as jis word, and shot Mao- 
Jaren when between the stilts of lus plough, wounding him 
mortally” The gun with which he did the deed afterwards 
came into the poxsession of Sir Walter Scott, and was placed 
in Abbotsford This bappened about 1786. Robin Oig ab- 
gsoonded, and was outlawed bv the high court of justiclary 
His brothers, however, James and Ronald, with the doctor 
who had been called in to attend the wounded Maclaren, 
Callam Macinleister by name, were brought to trial for the 


murder But as it could not be shown that they were accessory 
to the onme, the jury found a verdict of not proven Ronald 
and James, however, being reputed thieves, were ordered to 
find caution to the extent of £200, for their good behaviour 
for seven years. Robin Oig had enlisted into the 42d regi- 
ment, and was present at the battle of Fontenoy, where he 
was wounded and taken prisoner He was exchanged, and 
returned to Scotland. He married a daughter of Graham of 
Drankie, but his wife died a few years alterwards. 

On the breaking ont of the rebellion of 1745, the clan Gre- 
gor adhered to the cause of the Pretender A Macgregor 
regiment, 800 strong, was raused by Robert Macgregor of 
Glencairnock, who was generally considered as chief of the 
clan, which joined the prince’s army The branch of Crar 
Mokr, however, regarded William Macgregor Drummond of 
Bohaldie, then in France, as their head, and a separate corps 
formed by them, commanded by Glengyle, and James Roy 
Maogregor, united themselves to the levies of the titular duke 
of Perth, Janes assuming the name of Drummond. the duke « 
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family name, instead of that of Campbell. ‘This corps was | Gn the 20th of tle same month and yeur James Roy sus a 


the relics of Rob Roy's band, and with only twelve men of it, 
James Roy, who seems to have held the rank of captun or 
major, suoceeded in surprising and burning, for the second 
time, the fort at Inverenaid, constracted for the express pur- 
pose of keeping the country of the:Macgregors in order 

At the battle of Prestonpans, the duke of Perth's men and 
the Macgregors composed the centre. Armed only with 
scythes, this party cut off the legs of the horses, and severed 
it is said, the boives of their riders in twan. Oaptain James 
Roy, at the commencement of the battle, répeived five wounds. 
Two bullets went through lis body, and laid him prostrate 
on the earth. That his men might not be discouraged by his 
fall, be raised himself from the ground, and resting his head 
upon his hand, called ont to them, “ My lads, I am not dead! 
—by God, I shall see if any of you does not do his duty!" 
The Macgregors instantly fell on the flank of the Enghsh 
infantry, which immediately gave way Jainea Roy recovered 
from his wounds, and rejoined the prince's armv with aix 
companies. He was present at the battle of Oulloden, and 
after that defeat the clan Gregor returned in a body to their 
own country, when thev dispersed. Jumes Roy was attainted 
for high treason, but froin some letters of his, published in 
Bluckwood's Magnzine for December 1817, vol. si. page 228, 
it appears that he had entered into some communication with 
the government, as he mentions having obtained a pass from 
the lord-justice-clerk in 1747, which was a sufficient protev- 
tion to him from the military 

Rob Roy's youngest son, Robin Oig, already mentioned, the 
subject of the old Scots song, beginning, 


‘* Rob Roy feom the Highlands cum',” 


was executed at Edinburgh in February 1758, for the abduc- 
tion and rape of Jane Kay, heiress of Edenbellie. Hus bro- 
ther, James Atucgregor Drummond, was also tned capitally 
for assisting bun in the crime, but escaping from prison be- 
fore sentence, he was outlawed The account of their trial is 
given at length in ‘Maclaunn’s Criminal Trals.’ Another 
brother, Duncan Macgregor or Drammond, was brought to 
triul fur being conoerned in the abduction of Jane Kay, but 
the jury found him not guilty 

Ou James Roy's arrival in France, he seems to have been 
in very poor circumstances, as he addressed a letter to Mr 
Ldgar, secretary to the Chevaher de St. George, duted Bou- 
logne-sur-Mer, May 22d, 1753, craving assistance “for the 
support of a man who has always shown the strongest at- 
tachment to his majesty's person and cause;” and encloang the 
following certificate “ Boulogne-sur-Mer, May ye 22d, 1758. 
We the underwritten certify that it conmsts with our know- 
ledge, that James Drummond, son to the late Rob Roy, was 
employ’d in the Prince Regent's affurs by James, duke of 
Perth, before his Royal Highness’ arrival in Scotland, and 
thet afterwards he behaved with great bravery m several 
battles, in which he received many dangerous wounds. 
(Signed) Strathallan, Charles Boyd, Willm. Drammond” 
To relieve his necessities, James ordered his banker at Pans 
to pay Macgregor 800 livres, in reference to which Lord 
Strathallan thus wntes to Edgar, from Boulogne-sur-Mer, on 
6th September 1758:—* I had the honoar of yours some 
time ago, and deferred writing you until J heard about the 
800 livres for Mr Drammond (Macgregor), but I have never 
heard any more of it. I immediately xcquainted Mr D with 
the contents of your letter The attestation I signed was 
only as to ins onnrage and personal bravery, for as to any- 
thing elee, I would be sorry to answer for him, as he has but 
un indifferent character as to real honesty” (Stuart Papers.) 


petition to Prince Charles Edward, pleading his services to 
the cause of the Stuarts, ascribing his exile to the persecu- 
tion of the Hanoverian government, without any allusion to 
the affair of Jane Kay, or his outlawry by the high court of 
Justiolary It was forwarded by Macgregor Drummond of 
Bohaldre, the acknowledged chief, as already stated, of the 
Ciar Mohr branch of the clan Gregor 

James Roy was subsequently employed by the friends of 
Mr Campbell of Glenure who, on being appointed factor fur 
government on the forfeited estates of Stewart of Ardshiel, 
was shot dead by an assasmn as he passed through the wood 
of Lettermore, to trepan Allan Breck Stewart, a kinsman of 
the deceased, the supposed murderer, who had taken refuge 
m France, and convey lum to England Allan Breck, how- 
ever, forewarned of hu danger, escaped, but James Hoy, 
avaihng himeelf of a permission he had received to retarn to 
Bntam, made a journey to London, and had an Interview, 
recording to his uwn statement, with Lord Holdernesse, sec- 
retary of state. The latter and the under secretary offered 
him, he says, a situation in the government services, which he 
rejected, as he avers his acceptance of it would have been a 
disgrace to his birth, and would have rendered him a scourge 
to his conntry On this he was ordered instantly to quit 
England. On his return to France, an information was 
lodged against him by Maodonnell of Lochgarrv, before the 
high bailie of Dunkirk, accusing him of benga spy In oon- 
sequence, he was obliged to quit that town and proceed to 
Paris, with only thirteen livres in his pocket. In his last 
letter to hws acknowledged olief, Macgregor of Bohaldie, 
dated at Paris, 25th September, 1754, he deacribes himself 
um being in a state of extreme destitution, and expresses his 
anxiety to obtain some employment as a breaker und breeder 
of horses, or as a hunter or fowler, ‘tall better oast up.” In 
x postacnpt he anks his chief to lend him his bagpipes, ‘to 
play some melancholy tunes.” He died about a week after 
writing this letter, it is supposed of absolute starvation. 





lt wan not till 1784 that the oppressive acta against the 
Macgregors, which, however, for several years had fullen into 
desuetude, were rescinded by the British parliament, when 
they were allowed to resume their own name, and were re- 
atored to all the nglits and privileges of British citizens. A 
deed was ummediately entered into, subscribed by 826 per- 
sons of the name of Macgregor, rvongmuaing John Murriy of 
Lanrick, representative of the family of Glencarnock, as their 
chief, Murray being the name assumed, under the Proscrip- 
tive act, by John Macgregur, who was chiefin 1715 Al- 
though he secretly favoured the rebellion of that year, the 
latter took no active part in it, but Robert, the next chief, 
mortgaged his estate, to support the cause of the Stuarts, 
and he cominanded that portion of the clan who acknow 
ledged him as ther head in the rebellion of 1745 Alto- 
gether, with the Ciar Mohr branch, the Macgregors could then 
muster 700 fighting men. To induce Glencarnook’s follow- 
ers to lay down their arms, the duke of Cumberland author- 
ised Mr Gordon, at that time minister of Alva, in Strath- 
spey, to treat with them, offering them tlie restoration of 
therr name, and other favours, but the chief replied that they 
could not desert the cause. They chose rather to nsk all, 
and die with the characters of honest men, than live in infa- 
my, and disgrace their posterity 

After the battle of Culloden, the chief was long confined 
in Edinburgh castle, and on his death in 1758, he was suo- 
ceeded by his brother Evan, who held a commisnon in the 
41st regiment, and served with distinction in Germany His 
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sen, John Murray of Lanrick, was the chief acknowledged by 
the elan, on the restoration of their nghts in 1784 He was 
a general in the East India Company's service, and suditor- 
general in Bengal. Created a baronet of Great Britam 28d 
July 1795, he resumed m 1822 the original surname of the 
family, Macgregor, by royal license. He died fle same year 
His next brother, Alexander Macgregor Murray, was colonel 
of the royal Clan-Alpin fenciblea, when that regiment was 
raised in 1799 A younger brother, Robert, was lientenant- 
colonel, and a great number of the clan Gregor formed part 
of it. The Olan-Alpin fencibles were disbanded in 1802 
Ancther brother, Peter, colonel in the Fart India Company's 
service, and adjutant-general of the Bengal army, was killed 
on board of the Lord Nelson, East Indiaman Colonel 
Alexander Maogregor Murray's son, also named Alexander, 
attained to the rank of mayor-general in the army 

Sir John Murray Maocgregor's only son, Sir Evan John 
Macgregor, second baronet, was born m January 1785 He 
was a major-general in the army, KCB, and G@CH, and 
governor-general of the Windward Isles. He ded at bis 
seat of government 14th June 1641 By his wife, Lady 
Khsabeth Murray, daughter of John, fourth duke of Athol, 
he had five sons and four daughters. 

His eldest son, Sir John Athol Bannatyne Macgregor, 
third baronet, born 20th January 1810, was Heutenant- 
governor of the Virgin islands, and died at Tortola, his seat 
of government, 11th May, 1851 He had four sons and two 
daughters. The eldest son, Sir Malcolm Murray Macgregor, 
fourth baronet, born 28th August, 1884, and styled of Mac- 
gregur, county Perth, is an officer m the royal navy The 
modern motto of the family ws ‘“ K’en do, but spair nocht.” 








Another family of the name of Macgregor enjoys # baron- 
etcy, conferred, on 17th March 1828, on Patrick Macgregor, 
eon of James Macgregor of Ballimore, Inverness-shire, by Ins 
wife, Margaret, daughter of Alexander Grant of Tullochgorm, 
He had filled the situation of sergeant-surgeon to the king, 
and personal surgeon to the duke of York. He died two 
months after being created a baronet. His eldest son, Sir 
Willam, second baronet, was a captain in the 98d Highland- 
era. He died, unmarned, 29th March, 1846, and was suc- 
ceeded by his brother, the Rev Sir Oharles Macgregor, third 
baronet, born in 1819, graduated at Catherine Hall, Cam- 
bridge, vicar and rural dean of the diocese of Lincoln, mar- 
ned, with usue 

Many persons of the name of Macgregor have distinguished 
themselves, particularly in the military service of the country 
Among these may be mentioned Colonel Robert Macgregor of 
the 88th regiment, who was renowned for his personal brav- 
ery He was a native of Edinburgh, and entered the army 
as a volunteer in the 57th foot, and with that regiment pro- 
ceeded to the West Indies. He was present at the reduction 
of St. Lucie, and was appointed by Sir Ralph Abercromby to 
an ensigncy in the 27th He subsequently purchased « com- 
pany in the 88th regiment, and acoompanied it to the East 
Indies. He afterwards served in Egypt, and in 1806, his 
regiment formed vart of General Orawford's expedition to 
Buenos Ayres. { 1808, he procseded to the Peninsula, and 
was severely wounded at the battle of Busaco. He died in 
December 1885. 

An adventurer of this name, Sir Gregor Macgregor, at one 
time rendered himself remarkable by his exploits in South 
Amenca, and particularly by his obtaining the sovereign sway 
in a fertile tract of land, on the Mosquito shore, near 
the bey of Honduras, with a capital of the same game. He 
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thelr independence, and having gained their confidence he 
was chosen by them their cacique. In this capacity he 
encouraged comrgerce, founded schoola, &o. In 1694 as 
cacique of Poyais he procured a loan in London from respect- 
able houses. Strangewav, his aide-de-camp, published at 
Edmborgh in 1824, a Sketch of the Mosquito Shore, includ- 
ing the territory of Poyais, in which there are many interest- 
ing particulars regarding this enterprising member of the 
house of Macgregor 

On the roll of baronets of Great Bnitain is a family of the 
name of M‘Gngor Sir James M‘Gngor of Camden Hill, 
Kenmngton, Middlesex, M D, F B.S., the son of Oolquhoun 
M-Gngor, keq , @ merchant in Aberdeen , born in 1771, en- 
tered the medical department of the army in 1798. In 1796 
he was chief of the medical staff in Grenada, and after filling 
the same office in India, in Egypt, and in the Walcheren ex- 
pedition, in 1811 he joined the army in the Peninsula, and 
was particularly distingushed by the duke of Wellington in 
Ins deapatches after the surrender of Badajoz and the battle 
of Vittoria. Knighted m 1814, in 1815 placed at the head 
of the medical board; in 1881 orented a baronet of Great 
Britain He died in 1858. His sun, Sir Charles Roderick 
M‘Gngor, 2d baronet, born in 1811, mfrried youngest daugh- 
ter of Mayor-general Sir Robert Nickle, descended from the 
Nichols of Roxburghshire; issue 2 sons and 8 danghters. 
Macnrrosn, the name of one of the two principal brancl- 
es of the clan Chattan, the Macphersona, or clan Vue, 
being the other The Macintoshes are supposed to have 
derived their name from the Gaelic word tosesoh, mean- 
ing properly the first or front, and applied to the oldext 
cadet of a family, as, from the earhest times, he held the 
highest rank in the clan, next to the chief, and was 
its leader in battle. Tho title of captain or leader of the clan 
was afterwards substituted for rt, when it was confined prin- 
Gipally to three clans, namely, the clan Ohattan, the clan 
Cameron, and the clan Ranald ‘It in evident,” says Mir 
Skene, “that « title which was not universal among tlie 
Highlenders must have arwen from peculur circumstances 
connected with those clans in which it u first found; and 
when we examine the history of these clans, there can be ht- 
tle doubt that 1t was simply a person who had, from various 
canses, become de facto head of the clan, while the person 
pomessing the hereditary mght to that digmty remamed 
either in a subordinate eltuation, or else for the time disunit- 
ed from the rest of the clan” (Shene’s Highlanders, vol. 1. 
pp- 177, 178.) 

~The original possessions of the clan Chattan included the 
whole of Badenoch, the greater part of Lochaber, and the 
digstnets of Strathnairn and Strathdairn, which formed a por- 
tion of the ancient maordom of Moray It is said to have 
Gerived its name from Gillchattalf-more, its founder and 
head. The armorial bearings of all the clan Ohattan exhibit 
the oat as their crest, with the motto, ‘‘ Touch not the Cat, 
but the Glove,” but here meaning without. The badge of 
the Macintoshes is the red “whertleberry, while that of the 
Macphersons is the box ewgggreen At an early period thew 
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| MACINTOSH 
| two tribes seperated, and the chiefslup of the clan beoame a 
| point between them, one portion acknowledging 
Macintosh of Macintosh as their head, and the other Mao- 
| pherson of Cluny According to the Gaelic manuscript of 
1450, discovered in the Advocates’ library by Mr Skene in 
| 1844, and now frequently quoted in Celtic genealogies, the 
Macphersons and the Macintoshes are descended from Neach- 
tan and Neill, the two sons of Gillichattan-more. Tho Mac- 
intoshes themselves, however, claim a different descent. 
They say that their ancestor was Macduff, earl of Fife, and 
that about the end of the 18th century they obtained the 
chiefabip of the clan Chattan by marriage with Eva, the 
daughter and heress of the grandson of the founder, Gilli- 
chattan-more. Nisbet, who deduces the clan Chattan from 
the Catt, a people said to have been dnven from Germany 
by Tiberius Osaar, about the year of our Lord 76, says that 
Eva “was married to Macintosh head of his olan, and that 
he got with her several lands in Lochaber, and a command of 
part of the people, for which he was called captain of the 
olan Ohattan. But Fwan Bane, second son of Munach, af- 
ter the death of his elder brother (Gillichattan) and the sun 
of the latter, was owned as chief by the whole clan He had 
three sons, Kenneth, John, and Gillies. From Kenneth, the 
eldest, w come the family of Macpherson of Cluny, which was 
then and since known by the name of MacEwan.” (Nisiet's 
Heraldry, vol. 1. p. 424.) From the obscurity in which the 
early history of the clan ws involved it is not certain which of 
the lairds of Macintosh 1¢ was who marred Eva. Some wn- 
ters assert that it was the fourth, Buchanan of Auchmar 
| | suys the fifth, while another authonty affirms the sixth In 
charters granted by the lords of the lales, confirmed by Da- 
| vid II., the son of Eva is demgnated captain of the clan 
| Chattan, and in support of the clam of their head to thu 
title the Macintoshes can produce abundance of documentary 
evidence, including various other charters, many of them 
from the Crown They can even show that on two occasions 
the Macphersons themselves acknowledged the head of the 
Viacintoshes as such, once, in the 14th century, when the 
lard of Macintosh was by them recognised as “‘ captain of 
the kin of clan Chattan,” and again, in 1609, when they con- 
ceded to him the tatle of ‘‘ Principal captam of the hall kin 
of clan Chattan, according to the king’s mit of chieftaincy 
of the whole clan Chattan” But nowhere can it be shown 
that the hend of the Macintoshes was ever acknowledged or 
even stvied chief of the clan Chattan either by the king or 
| by the nval branch It was not, indeed, within the preroga- 
|] tave of the king or of any power on earth, to create a chief of 


aclan That was a matter of blood and birth and hineal de- 
scent and representation, or of election by the tribe alone, 
and it would have been of no consequence or weight whiat- 
| | 
t 


ever, even though the sovereign for the time had named the 
lurd of Macintosh the ohse/, us in numerous instances he 
was styled the captam of the clan Chattan. The olum of the 
head of the Macphersons to be held the hneal and feudal re- 
presentative of the ancient chiefs of the clan Chattan will be 
noticed under the head MacPHKRHON 
That the Macintoshes are descended from Neill, the seeond 
son of Gillichattan-more, above mentioned, and not from 
Macduff, earl of Fife, as they themseives represent, to the 
detriment, it may -be thought, of their own claims to the 
chiefxhip, appears to be established by Mr Skene, founding 
on the Celtic genealogy of 1450, before referred to. It may 
also be concluded that so far from beng of German origin, 
as Nisbet states, the clan Obattan were in reality descended 
from the ancient Celtic inhabitants of the maordom of Moray, 
and were the largest apd most powerful of the vanous tribes 
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or clans settled within it which became independent, when it 
had ceased to exist. According to Sir George Mackenzie, 
their crest or emblem of a ont was assumed, not from any 
connexion with the Catti of Nishet, if indeed there ever was 
any immigrauon of such a tribe into the north, as asserted, 
which is very doubtfal, but from the number of wild cats 
that once infested what are now the counties of Sutherland 
and Osithness, and led to the district comprehending both 
being styled Cattu, the latter only retaining the name of 
Cattu-nesa or Caithness. 

In 1886, Wiliam Macintoan, then the head of the clan, 
obtained from John of Isla, afterwards lord of the Inles, a 
grant of the lands of Glenluy and Locharkaig in Lochaber, 

| 





which was the cause of a lasting feud between the clan Chat- 
tan and the clan Cameron Thewe clans had a common on- 
gin, and for some time followed the sume chief (Major's Hts- 
tory of Scotland, page 802); but about the period named, a 
separation took place between them The clan Oameron 
supported the Macphersons in their dispute with the Macin- 
toxhes relative to the chiefship, and accurding to a tradi- 
tion contained in a M8. history of the Camerons, introduc- 
tory to the life of Sir Ewen Cuineron, quoted by Mr Gregory 
(Highlands and Isles of Sootland, page 75), they and the 
clan Chattan were the tribes engaged in the memorable com- 
bat on the North Inch of Perth in 1896, so graphieally de- 
ecribed in Sir Walter Scott's ‘Fair Mad of Perth,’ and with 
leas embellishment in his ‘ Tales of a Grandfather’ The par- 
ties who encountered on that uccasion are usually said to 
have belonged to the clan Quhele and the clan Kay, the latter 
erroneously supposed to have been the Mackayx. The earls 
of Dunbar and Crawford having fasled to effect an arrange- 
ment of the matter in dispute, these noblemen, with the 
king’s brother, the duke of Albany, recommended that it 
should be decided hy pubhe battle between thirty on each 
side, in presence of the king, Robert [II , and his court. It 
the dispute had related, as on good grounds it is believed 
that it did, to the chiefahip, the king, by consenting to such 
a mode of arbitrement, clearly showed that he had no power 
to dispose of it otherwise, as it was entirely a matter which 
concerned only the cuntending clans, with which ho had no- 
thing to do, but to see fair play between them 

On the day appointed the combatants appeared on the 
North Inch at Perth Barners bad been erected on the 
gruund, and the king and queen, accompanied by a large 
body of nobles, took ther places on a platform to view the 
combat. Wyntoun says that those who engaged were armed 


“With bow and axe, knyf and swerd, 
To deal amang them their last werd.” 


The fight, however, was very nearly prevented by the ab- 
sence of one of the clan Quhele, or clan Chattan. Some 
accounts state that the one amissing had fallen mek. Ao- 
cording to Bower, his heart having failed hun. be hed slipped 
through the crowd, plunged into the Tay, and swam across, 
and although pursued by thousands, effected his escape. As 
the combat could not proceed with the inequality of num- 
bers thus cocasioned, the king was about to break up the as- 
sembly, when a little bandy-legged man named Henry Wynd, 
a burgher of Perth, and an armourer or saddier by trade, 
sprang within the barriers, and thus spoke —“ Here am I! 
Will any one fee me to engage with these hirelings in this 
stage play? For half a merk will l try the game, provided, 
if 1 excape alive, I have my board of one of you so long as I 
hve" This offer of Gow Crom, as he was called by the 
Highlanders, that is, crooked smth, was granted by the 
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king, and he tock his place with the clan Chattan. The sig- 
nal was then given, and the battle began. Henry Wynd 
bending his bow, and sending the first arrow among the cp- 
posite party, killed one of them. After a discharge of arrows 
the combatants rushed upon one another, and as they fought 
with the two-handed sword, dagger, and battle-s;2, the field 
of battle was soon covered with the killed and wounded. 

“In the midst of the deadly conflict,” narrates Sir Walter 
Sontt, in his ‘Tales of a Grandfather * “the chieftain of the 
clan Chattan observed that Henry Wynd, after he had alain 
one of the clan Kay, drew aside, and did not seem willing to 
fight more. ‘ How 1s this?’ said he, ‘art thou afraid?’ ‘ Not 
i,’ answered Henry, ‘bat I have done enough of work for a 
half crown’ ‘Forward and fight,’ sa:d the Highland chief, 
‘he that does not grudge his day's work, I will not stint him 
in his wages.’ Thus encouraged, Henry Wynd again plunged 
into the conflict, and bv his excellence as a swordsman, con- 
tributed a great deal to the victory, which at length fll to 
the clan Obattan” Twenty-nine of the clan Kay had been 
killed, and nineteen of the clan Quhele. The ten remaming 
of the victors were all grievously wounded. Henry Wynd 
and the survivor of the clan Kay escaped unhurt. ‘The lat- 
ter, seeing the odds against him, threw himself into the Tay, 
and swam to the other side. Henry Wynd, who had render- 
ed the clan Ohattan such signal assstance, was liberally re- 
warded by their leader, but, continues Sir Walter, “it was 
remarked, when the battle ended, that he could not tell the 
mame of the clan he had fought for, and when asked on 
which aide he had been, he replied, that he had been fighting 
for ns own hand. Hence originated the proverb, ‘ Every 
man for his own hand, an Harry Wynd fought.’” 

With regard to the caune or object of the combat, one of 
the most remarkable events of its kind in the annals of the 
Garl, and the parties engnged, Dr Browne, in his ‘ Historv of 
the Highlands and Highland Clans,’ (vol iv p. 474,) says 
“ Kxoepting the general fact, httle is known concerning this 
conflict. We are ignorant of the precise nature of the dis- 
pute, which was thus submitted to the arbitrement of the 
sword, the axe, and the dagger, and almost equally so re- 
specting the precuse clans who had agreed to settle their dif- 
ferences in this manner It is said, indeed, that the cause of 
contention had arisen a short time before, and that Sir David 
Lindaay and the earl of Moray had suggested, if not actually 
arranged, this barbarous mode of adjustment, although with 
what particular view it is impossible to ascertain at this dis- 
tance of tune. It appears, alao, that the clans called clan 
Kav and clan Chattan by Sir Walter Soott and others, were, 
by the ancient authorities, denomibated clan Ya and clan 
Quhele; and from this circumstance, taken in conjunction 
with some others, Mr Skene has concluded that the Mac- 
phersons were the clan Yha, and the Macintoshes the clan 
Quhele. But, however this may be, it 1s admitted, on all 
hands, that the clan Chattan, or clan Quhele, were victonous 
in the combat, and if any inference at all can be drawn from 
the names, it seems to be this, that the victors were the 
champions of the clan which is commonly known by the for- 
mer of these denominations, namely, that of clan Chattan 
The point in dispute was thus settled in their favour, the 
Macintoshes were acknowledged aa the chiefs of the clan, 
though, under a different denomination, (that of captain,) 
and from the date of the conflict at Perth, in 1896, they 
continued to be regarded aa its heads.” 

In 1411, the chief of Mcintosh was slain, fighting on tne 
side of Donald, lord of the Isles, at the battle of Harlaw 
In 1420, when Alexander, lord of the Isles and earl of 
Roan broke out into rebellion at the head of 10,000 men, on 


the advance of the king into Lochaber, the clan Ohatten aud 
the clan Cameron deserted the earl's banners, and went over 
to the royal army, when the rebels were defeated. In 1481, 
Malcolm Macintosh, then captain of the clan Chattan, re- 
ceived a grant of the lands of Alexander of Lochaber, uncle 
of the earl of Ross, that chieftain having been forfeited for 
engaging in the rebellion of Donald Balloch. Having after- 
wards contrived to make his peace with the lord of the Isles, 
he received from him, betwoen 1448 and 1447, a confirma- 
tion of his lands in Lochaber, with a grant of the office of 
bailiary of that district. His son, Duncan, styled captam of 
the clan Chattan in 1467, was in great favour with John, 
lord of the Isles and ear) of Ross, whose sister, Flora, he mar- 
ried, and who bestowed on him the office of steward of Loch- 
aber, which had been held by his father He also received 
the lands of Keppoch and others inelnded in that lordship. 
On the forfeiture of his brother-in-law in 1475, James III 
granted to the same Duncan Macintosh, a charter, of date 
July 4th, 1476, of the lands of Moymore, and vanous others, 
in Lochaber It was the policy of James IV to secure the 
attachment of the heads of the clans to his person and gov- 
ernment by conciliatory measures. Tytler says ‘To attach 
to his interest the principal chiefs of these provinces, to over- 
awe and subdue the petty princes who affeoted independence, 
to carry into their territories, hitherto too excluuvely gov- 
erned by their own capricious or tyrannical mstitutions, the 
same system of a severe, but regular and rapid administra- 
tion of civil and criminal justice, which bad been established 
m lus Lowland domimons, was the laudable object of the 
king, and for this purpose he succeeded, with that energy 
and activity winch remarkably distinguished him, in opening 
up ap intercourse with many of the leading men in the nor- 
thern counties. With the captain of the clan Chattan, Duncan 
Macintosh , with Ewan, the son of Alan, captain of the clan 
Cameron, with Campbell of Glenurquhay, the MaoGille- 
ouns (MacLeans) of Dowart and Lochbuy, MacKane (Mao- 
Ian) of Ardnamurchan, the lairds of Mackenzie and Grant, 
and the earl of Huntly, a baron of the most extensive power 
in those northern districts, he appears to have been in habits 
of constant and regular communication , rewarding them by 
presents, in the shape either of money or grants of land, and 
securing their services in reducing to obedience such of their 
fellow chieftains as proved contumacious, or actually rose in 
rebellion” (Tytler’s History of Scotland, vol. 1v pp. 867, 
868.) But all was of no aval, the feuds among the clnefs 
continued, and it was often found difficult to vindicate the 
supremacy of the law in the remote and then almost inac- 
cemuble portions of the Highlands where their possessions 
lav 

In 1491, a large body of western Highlanders, principally 
Macdonalds and Camerons, under Alexander Macdonald of 
Lochalsh, nephew of the lord of the Isles, advanced fron. 
Lochaber into Badenoch, where they were joined by the clan 
Chattan, led by Farquhar Macintosh, the son and her of 
Dnnoan, the captain of the clan Chattan. They proceeded 
to Inverness, where Farquhar Macintosh stormed and took 
the royal castle, in which he estabhshed a garrison. The 
battle of Blairne-park followed, and the result was the fina 
forfeiture of the lordship of the Isles, and its annexation to 
the crown in May 1498. When the king that year proceeded 
in person to the West Highlands, Dunean Macintosh, captain 
of the clan Chattan, was one of the chiefs, formerly among 
the vassals of the lord of the Isles, who went to meet him 
and make their submission to him. These chiefs received in 
return royal charters of the lands they had previously held 
under the lord of the Isles, and Macintosh obtained a charter 
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of the lands of Keppoch, Innerorgan, and others, with the 

of the same. In 1495, Farquhar Macin- 
his son, and Kenneth Oig Mackenzie of Kintail, were 
ptwsoned, by the king, in Edmbargh castle. “ This,” sayx 
Mr Gregory, (Highlands end Isles of Scotland, page 91,) 
“inay have oceen partly owing to their lawless conduct in 
1491, but was, more probably, caused by a dread of their 
influence among the Islanders, for the mothern of these pow- 
erful chiefs were each the daughters of an earl of Ros, lori 
of the Isles.” Two years thereafter, Farquhar, who seems 
about this time to have succeeded hia father, as captain of 
the clan Chattan, and Mackensie made their esoape from 
Kdmburgh castle, but, on their way to the Highlands, they 
were treacherously seized at the Torwood by the laird of Bu- 
chanan. Mackenzie, having offered resistance, was slain, 
but Macintosh was taken alive, and returned to his dungeon, 
where he remained till after the battle of Flodden. 

To save the life of their captive chief, the Macintoshes 
broke off all connexion with the other vanaals of the Isles, 
and joined the force of the earl of Huntly in his attempts to 
reduce Lochaber to obedience. In consequence, thei~ lands 
in Badenoch, which were held under that nobleman, were, on 
the breaking out of the insurrection of the islanders under 
Donald Dubh in 1508, plundered and wasted.by the rebels 
with fire and sword. 

Farquhar was succeeded by his cousm, William Macintosh, 
who had marred Isabel M‘Niven, heiress of Dunnachtan, 
but John Roy Macintosh, the head of another branch 
of the family, attempted by force to get limeelf recognised 
as captain of the clan Chattan, and fathng in his design, 
he assassinated hw nval at Inverness in 1515 Being 
closely pursued, however, he was overtaken and slain at 
Glenesk Lauchlan Macmntosh, the brother of the mur- 
dered clnef, was then placed at the head of the clan 
He is desonbed by Bishop Lesley (Asstory of Scotland, page 
187) as ‘‘a verre honest and wyse yentleman, an barroun of 
gude rent, quha keipit hes hole ken, friendes and tennentis 
in honest and guid rewll” According to Sir Robert Gordon 
(page 99) he was ‘‘a man of great possessions, and of such 
excellencies of witt and judgement, thut with great commen- 
dation he did contevn all his followers within the limite of 
ther dueties.” The strictness with which he ruled his clan 
raised him up many enemies among them, and, like his bro- 
ther, he was cut off by the hand of an assanun ‘‘Some 
wicked persons,” sava Lealcy, ‘being impatient of virtuous 
hving, stirred up one of his own pnncipal konamen, called 
James Mulcolmson, who cruelly and treacherously slew Ins 
chief” This was in the year 1526 To avoid the vengeance 
of that portion of the clan by whom the chief was heloved, 
Malcolmson and his followers took refuge in the island in the 
loch of Rothiemurchus, but they were pursued to their hiding 
place, and slain there. 

Lauchlan had married the mxter of the earl of Morav, and 
by her he had a son, named Lauchlan, who, on his father's 
death, was but achild The clan, therefore, made choice of 
Hector Macintosh, a bastard brothor of the young chicf’s father, 
to act as captain fill be should come of age. Apprehensive 
that his ambition might lead Hector to do some injury to the 
heir, the earl of Moray cansed the boy to be carned off, and 
placed m the hands of his mother's relations. Hector was 
highly incensed at the removal of his nephew, and used every 
effurt to get possession of him, but baffled in every attempt, 
he collected his followers, and with his brother William in- 
vaded the lands of Moray Having overthrown the fort of 
Dyke, he next besieged the castle of Darnaway, belonging to 
the earl of Moray, and plundered the surrounding countrv, 
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burning the houses of the Inbabitanta, and slaying a number 
of men, women, and children. Raising the siege of Darna- 
way castle, the Macmtoshea proceeded into the country of the 
Ogilvies, and laid mege to the castle of Petty, which, after 
some rematance, surrendered. The garrison, among whom 
were no fewer than twenty-four gentlemen of the name of 
Ogilvv, were massacred. The whole of the country adjoming 
was devastated and plundered. 

To repress these disorders, King James V , by the advice 
of hus council, granted a commission to the earl of Moray to 
proceed against the perpetrators, The earl, accordingly, at 
the head of a considerable force, went in pursuit of Hector 
Macintosh and his followers, and having surprised them, he 
took upwards of 800 of them prisoners, all of whom he hang- 
ed. William Macintosh, the brother of Heotor, was one of 
those who were thus summarily executed His head was 
fixed upon a pole at Dyke, and his body being quartered, the 
quarters were publicly exposed at Elgin, Forres, Aberdeen, 
and Inverness. A striking instance of the fidelity of the 
Highlanders to their cmefs was shown in this case, for out of 
such a» vast number put to death on tins oocanon, not one 
would reveal the secret of Hector Macintosh’'s retreat, al- 
though promuwed his hfe for the discovery ‘* Their farth,” 
says Sir Robert Gurdon, (page 100), “ wes ao true to ther 
captane, that they culd not be persuaded, either by fair 
meanes, or by any terror of death, to breuk the same or to 
betray their master ” 

By the advice of Alexander Dunbar, dean of Moray, Heo- 
tor Mamntosh fled to the King and tendered his submiamon 
to his majesty, which was accepted, und he received a remis- 
sion for all his past offences. But not long after, he wan as- 
sassinated at St. Andrewa by one James Spence, who was, 
in consoquence, behoaded. The clan Chattan continued quiet 
during the remaiming years of the minority of the voung 
chief, who, says Bishop Lesley (Hsstory, page 188) ‘wen sua 
well brocht up by the meenes of the erle of Murray and the 
laird of Phindlater in vertne, honestie, and civil poloye, that 
after he had received the governement of bis cuntrey, he was 
a murrour of vertue to all the hicland captanis in Scotland ” 

On attaining the age of manhood, Lauclilan Macintosh was 
duly acknowledged head of the clan Chattan. Soon after, 
however, a feud broke out between the Macintoshes and the 
earl of Huntly, then lieutenant in the north It 1s supponed 
to have been instigated by Lauchlan, the son of the murderer 
of the last chef Macintosh commenced hostilities by sur- 
prising and burning the castle of Auchindoun, on which 
Huntly marched against him, at the head of his retsuners, 
and a fierce struggle ensued The Macintosles were defeat- 
ed, and the young chief, despairing of merry at the hands of 
Huntly, presunted himself as a supplant before bis countess, 
in the absence of her husband But he sued im vain, us she 
caused hus head to be struck off Huntly, bowever, was 
obliged to put the son of the ill-fated chief of the Maciutoahes 
in possewwon of his paternal inheritance The government 
likewise interposed in his favour, with the view, no doubt, ef 
connterbalancing the power of Huntly in the North He had 
a commuasion from the latter, as hia deputy, dated at Inver- 
neas the penult day of October 1544. In the year 1550, as 
Huntly, with the earl of Sutherland, was about to escort the 
queen-regent to France, a conspiracy was formed against 
lim, at the head of which was William Macintosh, captain 
of the clan Chattan On its discovery the earl ordered Mac- 
intosh to be apprehended. In a court held by the eurl at 
Aberdeen, on 2d August of that year, Macintosh was tried 
and convicted by a jury, and sentenced to lose his life and 
lands. Being immediately carned to Strathbogie, he was, 
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netwithatanding « pledge te the contrary, beheaded, soon 
after, by the countess, at thefaetigation, it was generally be- 
Weved, of the earl. By an act of parliament, 14th December, 
1557, the sentence was reversed as illegal, and the son of 
Macintosh was restored to all bis father’s lands. As Lauch- 
lan Macintosh, a near kinsman of the deceasa:thief, was 
sunpected of having betrayed him to Huntly, the clan entered 
hw castle of Petty by stealth, and slew him They likewise 
banished all his dependants from their territories. In conse- 
quence of the execution of ther chief, the clan owed a deep 
grudge to Huntly, and thwarted him in many of his designs. 
(un 1562, when he had resolved to seize the young queen Mary 
at Inverness, with the avowed demgu of compelling her to 
marry ble- secend son, John Gordon of Findlater, the timely 
assistance afforded by the Macintoshes to the queen mainly 
contributed to defeat a acheme which might otherwise have 
successful. 

In 1590, the earl of Huntly began to build a castle at 
Ruthven in Badenoch, in the neighbonrhood of his hunting 
forests. This gave great offence to Macintosh and his peo- 
ple, as they considered that the object of its erection was to 
overawe them Being the earls vaseals and tenants, they 
were bound to perform certain services, among which the 
furniahing of materials for the building formed a principal 
part , but, instead of doing what was required of them, they 
endeavoured to prevent Huntly's workmen from going on 
with thelr operations, and postively refined to give any as- 
nstance whatever They next joined the Grants agamst 
Huntly, and put themselves under the command of the earls 
of Athol and Moray, who had entered into the combination 
formed against that powerfal nobleman n his side, Hunt- 
ly assembled his followera, and proceeding into Badenoch, 
summoned his vassals to appear before him, but nove of 
them came. He then proclaimed and denounced them rebels, 
and obtained a royal commission to apprehend them A meet- 
ing of the hostile chiefu was held at Forres, to concert measures 
for attacking hin, but on the approach of Huntly with a large 
force, it broke up without anything being resolved upon. 

The murder of the ‘bonny earl of Moray” in 1591, by a 
party of Gordons, under the ear] of Huntly, was the cause of 
serious commeotions in various parts of the kingdom, and par- 
ticularly in the North Highlands. The king instantly can- 
celled the commission granted to that nobleman, aud he was 
committed a prisoner to Blackness castle, but released eight 
days after, on giving security to appear and stand his trial 
when called upon To revenge Moray's death, the Macin- 
toshes and Grants made hostile incursions into various parts 
of Huntly’s estates. In retablation, the latter caused the clan 
Cameron to invade and plunder the lands of the Macintoshes 
in Badenoch, and sent the Olanranald of Lochaber under 
Keppoch, their chief, to spoil the lands of the Grants in 
Strathspey The Camerons, though warmly opposed, suo- 
ceeded in defeating the clan Ohattan, who lost fifty of their 
men, after a sharp skirmish On recovering from thar de- 
feat they invaded Strathdee and Glenmuick, and killed four 
gentlemen of the Gordons, amongst whom was the old baron 
of Breghly The baron was very hospitable, and 
of any danger, he entertained the Macintoshes in hus best 
manner, but they afterwards besely murdered him. This 
oosurred on Ist November 1592. To punish this aggreauon, 
Huntly collected his followers, and entering Poti, then in 
possession of the clan Chattan, as a fief from dhe earls of 
Morav, lad waste all ther lands there, killing many of them, 
and carrying off a large quantity of cattle. On returning 
from this foray he received intelligences that William Macin- 
tosh son of Lauchlan Macintosh, the chief, with 800 of the 








clan Chattan, had invaded the lands of Auchindoun and 
Cabrach. Accompamed by Sir Patrick Gordon of Auchin- 
doun and 86 horsemen, he instantly set off in quest of Macin- 
tosh and bis men. Overtaking them on the top of a hill 


and wounding William Macintosh and others. He next un- 
dertook another expedition into Petty, and did great damage 
to the lands of the Macintoshes, several of whom were killed 
by his followers, and then returned home with a large booty 

Alexander Ranaldson Macdonell of Keppoch had seized the 
castle of Inverness for Huntly, but was forced by Macintosh 
to evacuate it, from want of provisions. This took place be- 
fore September 1598, when Macintosh concluded an agree- 
ment with the magistrates of Inverness, for holding the town 
againat Huntly 

To weaken and divide the force of the clan Ohattan, 
Huntly, by his intrigues with the Macphersons, encouraged 
them to declare themselves independent, and they refused any 
longer to follow Macintosh as captain of the clan Chattan. 

In 1594, when the youtlful earl of Argyle was sent with 
an army against the three Popish earls, Huntly, Angus, and 
Errol, the Macintoshes ranged themselves on the mde of 
Argyle, and the Macphersons jomed the banners of Huntly 
The castle of Ruthven, belonging to the latter, was so well 
defended by a body of tho clan Pherson, that Argyle wus 
obhged to abandon the mege. At the battle of Glenlivet, 
which was fought soon after, the Macintrshes formed a part 
of Argyle’s right wing In 1599 on Huntly being restored to 
the King’s favour, and created a marquis, the Macintoshes 
and other hostile clans again submitted to bun 

In the protracted feuds in which the Macintoshes were in 
volved with the Camerons, tho Macdonalds of Keppoch, and 
other Lochaber clans, their chief was obliged to accept of the 
aseustance of the Macphersons, as independent allies rather 
than as vassals and dependents. Cameron of Lochiel had 
been forfeited in 1598, for not producing lus title deeds, when 
Macintosh claimed the lands of Glenluy and Locharkaig, of 
which he had kept forcible ponseamon. To save himself, 
Lochie]l entered into a contract with Macintosh, to continue 
for nineteen years, by which he agreed to take froin that chief 
one half of the disputed lands in mortgage, for the sum of 
6,000 merks, and to hold the other half under Macintosh, for 
the personal service of himself and the tenants of the lands. 
In 1618, Lochiel was outlawed for baving slain several of his 
clansmen who had shown themselves hostile to him. Subse- 
quently he hud interrupted Sir Lauchlan Macintosh, captain 
of the clan Chattan, (who had been kmghted by James 
VL, and made gentleman of the bed-chamber to the 
prince) when on his way to hold courts at Inverlochy, 
as hentable steward of Lochaber In 1618 Su Lauchlan 
prepared to carry into effect the acts of outlawry against 
Lochiel, who, on lis part, put himself under the pro- 
tection of the marquis of Huntly, Macintoali’s mortal foe. In 
July of the same year Sir Lauchlan obtained a vommission of 
fire and sword against the Macdonalds of Keppoch, for laying 
waste his lands m [Lochaber As he conceived that he had a 
right to the services of all his clan, some of whom were ten- 
ants and dependants of the marqms of Huntuy, be ordered 
the latter to follow him, and compelled such of them as were 
refractory to accompany him into Lochaber This proceed- 
ing gave great offence to Lord Gordon, earl of Enszie, the 
marquis’ son, who summoned Macintoxh before the privy 
council, for having, as he asserted, exceeded his commission 
He was successfal in obtainmg the recall of Sir Lauchlan’s 
commission, and obtainirg a new one in his own favour 
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year, the earl brought an action of eviction of 
against Sir Lauchlan Macintosh, for not per- 
forming the service under which he held them from the mar- 
quis of Huntly, the earl's father; and as the earl had nght to 
the tithes of Culloden, which belonged to Macintosh, he served 
him, at the same time, with an inhibition, prohiinting him 


rebels to the king 
After this, collecting a number of his friends, he prepared to 
distrain the crop at Culloden, and carrv it to Inverness. To 
prevent him, Macintosh fortified the castle of Culloden, aud 
laid in all the corn within its reach Then, committmg the 
care of it to hus two uncles, Duncan and Lanchlan Macintosh, 
and rejecting all proposals made to him for an accommoda- 
tion, he proceeded to Edinburgh, and thenos went privately 
to England. 

On the approach of the earl, with a large force, to Cullo- 
den, Duncan Macitoah deemed it advisable to surrender the 
castle, on which the earl returned him the keys, and gave 
the corn to Macintosh’s grandmother, whio enjoyed the hfe- 
rent of the Jands of Culloden as her jomture. As, however, 
he had othor claims against Sir Lauclilan Macintosh, he cited 
him before the lords of conncil and session, but, faling to 
appear, he was again denounced rebel, and outlawed for his 
disobedience. Sir Lauchlan, who was then at court im Lon- 
don, complained of the enrl’s proceedings to the king, as 
harsh and illegal On being informed of thus, the earl hast- 
ened to London, and laid before his majesty a true statement 
of inatters. Sir Lauchlan waa, in consequence, sent to Sont- 
land, and committed to the castle of Edimburgh, until he 
should give the earl full satisfaction Through the media- 
tion of fnends, a reconciliation was, soon after effected be- 
tween them, when the earl remitted him part of a large sum 
of money which he becaine bound to pay Sir Lauchian had, 
in June 1622, by his representations at court, procured a 
commission against Lovhiel, directed to himself and twonty- 
tuu other chiefs and gentlemen of note throughout the High- 
lauds and Isles, but his sudden death the same year gave an 
opportunity to Lochiel’s friends to interest themselves on his 
behalf. Hus disputes with the family of Macintosh wero sub- 
mitted to the decusion of friends, by whom the lands of Glen- 
luy and Loobarkuig were adjudged to belong to Macintosh, 
who was to pay to Lochiel certain sums of money in compen- 
antion Lochiel, however, delayed completing the transact, 
and the dispute was not finally settled till the time of hu 
granason, the colebrated Sir Ewen Cameron of Lochiel On 
Sur Lauchlan'’s death, the ward of part of lus lands fell to 
the earl, as superior, during the minonty of his son 

The year 1624 was marked by a serious insurrection of 
the clan Chattan scainst the earl of Moray That nobleman 
having deprive. them of the lands m Pettv and Strathearn 
which his father had conferred upon them, they resolved 
either to recover these, or to lay them waste. Accordingly, 
a gathering of the clan, to the number of about 200 gentle- 
men and 800 followers, took place about Whitaunda7 of that 
year, As ther cluef was a mere child, this party was com- 
manded by three uncles of the late Sur Lauclilan Macintosh 
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Spalding says: “They keeped the feilds in their Highland 
weid upon foot with swords, bowes, arrows, targets, hagbut- 
tia, pistollis, and other Highland armour; and first began tc 
rob and the earle's tennents who laboured their pos- 
sessions, of their hail] goods, geir, maight, plemshing, horse, 
nolt, sheep, corns, and cattell, and left them nothing that 
they could gett within ther bounds, syne fell in sorning 
throw out Murray, Strathawick, Urquhart, Ross, Sutherland, 
Brae of Marr, and diverse other parta, takeing their meat 
and food per force, wher they could not gett it willingly, frae 
fnends alse weill ax frae their faes, yet still keeped them- 
selves from shedeing of innocent blood. Thus they lived as 
outlawes oppressing the countrie (besydea the casting of the 
earle'’s lands waist) and openly avowed they had tane this 
course to get ther own posesions again, or then hold the 
country walking” (Spalding's Iustory of the Troubles and 
Memorable Transactions « England and Scotland.) 

As no force that the earl of Moray could lumself bring into 
the field was suffiment to overawe the marauding clan, he 
went to London and laid a statement of the case before King 
James, who, at his earnest solicitation, granted him a oum- 
mission, appointing him his heutenant in the Highlands, and 
giving lim aathority to procoed capitally against the offend 
ers. On his return to Scotland, he proclaimed the commis- 
sion he had obtained from his majesty, and imsued letters of 
Intercommuning agaist the clan Chattan He also opened 
a communication with some of the principal persons of the 
clan, who readily made their pence with him, by baselv in- 
forming aguinst such persons as had mven them protection or 
arsistance. He next, by virtue of his commumon, held jus- 
tice courts at Elgin, where “some shght louns, followers of 
the clan Chattan,” were tried and executod, but all the pnn- 
cipals concerned were pardoned Spakding’s acoount may be 
here quoted “Then presently was brought m befor the 
barr, and in the honest mena faces, the clan Chattan who 
had gotten supply, vernfied what they had gotten, and the 
honest men confounded and daslt, knew not what to an- 
nwer, was forced to como in the earle’s will, whilk wan not 
for ther weill, others comprared and willingly confeu« d, 
trusting to gett more favour at the cxrle’s bands, but they 
caine hittle speid and, lastly, some stood out and denved 
all, who was reserved to the tryall of an assyse. The princi- 
pall malefactors stood up in jtdgment, and declared what 
they had gotten, whether incut, money, cloathing, gun ball, 
powder, lead, sword, dirk, and the like commoditica, and alvo 
instructed the axsyse in ilk particular, what they had got- 
ten frae the persons panualled, an uncouth form of proba- 
tion, wher the principall mualefactor proves against the re- 
ceiptor for his own pardon, and honest men, perhaps neither 
of the clan Chattan's kyne nor blood, punished for their good 
will, ignorant of the laws, and rather receipting them more 
for ther evil nor their good. Nevorthcloss thir innocent 
inen, under collour of justice, part and part as they came in, 
were soundly fyned m great soumes us their estates might 
bear, and soine above their estate was fyned, and every ons 
warded within the tolbuith of Elgine, while the least myte 
was payed of such as was persed m anno 1624" (Spald- 
y's Hist. pp 8,4) The earl of Moray had an interest in 
unposing these enormous fines, ak tusy went mmto his own 
pockets! He subsequently obtained an enlargement of his 
commusston from Charles I, but it wan afterwards annulled, 
because, ax Sir Robert Gordon observes, ‘ 1t gneved divers of 
his majesty's best nffected subjects, and chieflie the marquis 
of Hunthe, unto whose onke the office of Irveten- 
nendne w the north of Seotland had bein granted bv former 
kings, for these many agen.” 
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In 1689, on the out of the civil war, when the 
marquis of Huntly razed the royal standard in the north, 
Lauchlan Macintosh, captain of the clan Chattan, joined the 
force of the Covenanters on the north of the river Spey, and 
fn 1650, when the Scots army was collected to Crom- 
well, his clan, under his command, formed part of it. In the 
reign of Charles I1., Macintosh, to enforce his claim to the 
disputed lands of Glenluy and Locharkag against Cameron 
of Lochiel, rased his clan, und assisted by the Macphersons, 
marched to Lochaber with 1,500 men. He was met by Lo- 
chiel with 1,200 men, of whom 800 were Maogregors. About 
800 were armed with bows. General Stewart says: “ When 
preparing to engage, the earl of Breadalbane, who was nearly 
related to both chiefs, came in sight with 600 men, and sent 
them notice that if either of them refused to agree to the 
terins which he had to propose, he would throw his interest 
into the oppomte woale. After sonie hesitation hus offer of 
mediation was accepted, and the feud amicably and finally 
settled” This was in 1664, when the celebrated Sir Ewen 
Cameron was chief, and a satisfactory arrangement having 
been made, the Camerons were at length left in undusputed 
possession of the lands of Glenluy and Locharkmg, which 
their various branches still enjoy 

In 1672, Duncan Macpherson of Cluny, having resolved to 
throw off all connexion with Macintosh, made application to 
the Lyon office, to have his arms matriculated as laird of 
Cluny Macpherson, and ‘the only and true representative of 
the ancient aud honourable family of the clan Chattan” 
This request was granted, and, soon afterwards, when the 
privy council required the Highland chiefs to give secunty 
for the peaceable behaviour of their respective clans, Mac- 
pherson became bound for his clan under the designation of 
the lord of Cluny and chief of the Macphersons, as he could 
only hold himself responmble for that portion of the clan 
Chattan which bore lis own name and were more particu- 
Jarly under his own coutrol As soon as Macintosh was in 
formed of this circumstance, he applied to the pnvy council 
and the Lyon office, to have his own title declared, and thut 
whioh had been granted to Macpherson recalled and cancelled 
An inquiry was accordingly instituted, and both parties were 
ordered to produce evidence of their respective ussertions, 
when the council ordered Macintosh to mve bond for those of 
his clan, his vaseala, those desconded of his family, bis men, 
tenants, and servants, and all dwelling upon his ground, 
and enjmned Cluny to give bond for those of his name of 
Macpherson, descended of bis family, and his men, tenants, 
and servanta, * without prejudice alwavs to the lurd of Mac- 
intosh” In consequones of this decison, the armonal bear- 
ings granted to Macpherson were recalled and they were 
again matnoulated as those of Macphereon of Cluny 

Between the Macintoshes and the Muadonalds of Keppoch 
a feud had long existed, onginating m the claim of the for- 
mer to the lands occuypaed bv the latter on the Iraes of Lovh- 
aber The Macdonalds had no other nght to ther lands 
than what was founded on prescriptive posscasion, whilat the 
Macintoshes had a feudal title to the property, orimnally 
grauted by the lords of the Isles, and, on their forfeiture, 
confirmed by the crown After various acts of hostility on 
both exdea, the feud was at length terinimated by “the last 
conmderable clan battle which was fonght in the Highlands.” 
To dispossess the Macdonalds by force, Macintosh raised his 
clan, and, assusted by an independent company of soldiers 
farnished by the gnvernment, marched towards Keppoch, 
but, on his arrival there, he found the pluce deserted. Ho 
wan engaged in constructing a fort in Glenror, to protect his 
rear, when he received intelligence that the Macdonalds, re- 
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inforeed by their kinsinen of Glengarry and Glenco, were 
posted in great force at Mulroy He immediately marched 
against them, but was defeated and taken prisoner. At that 
critical large body of Macphersons appeared on 
the nd, hastening to the relief of the Macintoshes, and 
» to avoid another battle, was obliged to release his 
prisoner It is highly to the honcar of the Macphersons that 
they came forward on the occamon s0 readily to the assist- 
ance of the nval branch of the clan Chattan, and that so far 
from taking advantage of Macintosh's misfortane, they es- 


clans, although both were included under the general deno- 
mination of the clan Chattan 

At the Revolution the Macintoshes adhered to the new 
government, and as the chief refused to attend the viscount 
Dundee, on that nobleman soliciting a friendly interview with 
him, the latter employed his old opponent, Macdonald of 
Keppoch, to carry off his cattle. In the rebellions of 1715 
and 1745, the Macantoshes took a prominent part, although 
their chiefs were not concerned in exther On the death of 
Queen Anne in 1714, the earl of Mar, who, in the following 
vear, rased the standard of the Pretender, caused a letter to 
he addressed to him, for the purpose, it 1s thought, of throw- 
ing the government off its guard, hy eleven of the heads and 
branches of the Highland clans, expressive of their loyalty to 
King George. Of those who subscribed it, Macintosh of 
Macintosh was the sixth At thus time the latter was a nu- 
nor Influenced bv his uncle, Bngadier Macintosh of Bor- 
lum, an old and experenced soldier and a sealous Jacobite, 
the clan Macintosh were among the first to espouse the cause 
of the Chevaher, snd hid seized upon Inverness before some 
of the other clans had taken the field Among the Oulloden 
papers (page 88. No xlix ) 1s the fullowing letter, written at 
the commencement of tho rebellion by the young chief to 
Iadv Forbes of Culloden, that estate having formerly be- 
longed to his famly ‘To the Honourable my Ladie Cullo- 
din, yor at Oullodm Madam, you can’nt be a stranger to 
the circumstances I have put myself in at the tvme, and the 
great need I have of my own men and followers wherover 
they may be found. Wherefor I thought fitt, seeing Cullo- 
din ws not at home, by this line to entreat you to put no stopp 
in the wav of these men that are and have been my follow- 
ers npon vonr ground. Madam, your compliance in this will 
very much oblige your most humble servant, L. Mackn- 
toshe. 14 September 1715. PS Madam, if what I de- 
mand will not be granted, I hope I'll be excused to be 1n my 
duty ” 

On the 5th of October about 500 Macintoshes, under the 
cominand of ‘ Old Borlum,” as he was famibarly called, 
Joined the earl of Mar at Perth, and they were, alinvet imme 
diately, engaged in the hazardous service of attempting the 
parsage of the Furth, in the face of several English men-of- 
war, then Iving in the Fnth To join the English msurgents 
in Northumberland, Brigadier Macintosh was despatched 
from Perth, at the head of 2000 men, among whom were 
the whole of the Macantushea, and to avoid the Enghen 
frigates which were stationed between Leith and Burntusland, 
It was arranged that the expedition should embark at Crail, 
Pittenweem, and Ely, three small towns near the mouth of 
the Frith, at the east end of Fife. The first divimon crossed 
in boats on the night of the 12th October, and the second 
followed next morning. Two ot the boata, with forty men, 
were captured, and eight boats, with 200 men. took refuge in 
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the Isle of May The brigadier landed with about 1,600 
men on the cosst of East Lothian, and smmediately marched 
to Haddington, where be took up his quarters for the night. 
Next day, mstead of proceeding into England, according to 
his instructions, he maroned towards Edinburgh, but finding, 
on bus arrival within a mile of the city, that preparations had 
been made for defending the capital, be turned ande to Leith, 
of which he took possession without opposition Hus men he 
quartered for the night in the citadel un North Leith. Next 
day, the duke.cf Argyle appeared before it and summoned 
the rebels to surrender The answer was a refusal, accompa- 
tied by a discharge of cannon from the ramparts, on which 
the duke returned to Edinburgh. 

The same night Macintosh evacuated the citadel, and 
marched away eastward. He had previously sent a boat 
acroes the Frith with dispatches to the earl of Mar, giving an 
account of hus proceedings, and to deceive the frigates m the 
Roads, he caused several shots to be fired at it, after its de- 
parture from the harbour The officers in command of the 
ships, in the belief that it had some frends of the goveru- 
ment on board, allowed the boat to pursue its courso without 
molestation. On the 16th the brigadier arrived at Seton 
House, the seat of the earl of Wintoun, which he fortified 
expecting an attack. After remaming there for three days. 
he proceeded to the borders. At Dunse he proclaimed tho 
Chevahor, and at Kelso he met the English insurgents under 
Mr Forster, and those of the south of Scotland under Lord 
Kenmure. Whilst in tho latter town he ncized the public 
revenue, as was his uniform custom in every town through 
which he passed. 

On the advance of General Carpenter to Wooler, with about 
a thousand men, Macintosh strongly urged that the imeur- 
genta should give him battle, and sticking his pike in the 
ground, he declared that he would wait and fight him there 
The English Jacobites, however, were for marchmg at once 
into Lancashire, and carned their point, in spite of the argu- 
ments of Borlum, that, if they succeeded in defeating Car- 
penter they would soon be able to fight anv other troops, but 
if Carpenter should beat them, they would be better able to 
shift for themselves in Scotland than they could be m Eng- 
land. It was with great reluctance that he guve his consent 
to proceed to the south As for his Highlanders, they refus- 
ed to croas the borders, and when the Englwh cavalry threat- 
ened to surround them and compel them to march, Macintosh 
informed them that he would not allow lis men to be troated 
m such away The Highlanders themuelves, despuing thie 

hreat, gave them to understand that they would resist the 

attempt, and, soon after, separating themsclves from the rest 
of the anny, they took up a position on Hawick moor, where, 
grounding their arma, they declared that they wonld not 
march into England, but would fight the enemy on Scottinh 
ground. The Englwh officers aguin threatened to surround 
them with their horse and force them to march, on which, 
cocking their pistols, they intimated that, if they were to be 
made a sacrifice, they would prefer being killed in thar own 
country In the belief that they were going to Dumfnes, the 
Highlanders were prevailed upon to remmme the march, but, 
finding the expedition to England resulved upon, about 500 
of them went off in a body to the north 

On the arnval of the insurgent army at Preston, they 
learnt that General Wills, at the head of a large force, wax 
approaching for the purpose of attacking then As Forster 


had under hw command nearly 4,000 men, he affected to be- 
lieve that the royalist general would never venture to face 
lim, but Old Borla advised him not to be ton confident, 
adding, “I tell you, man, be will attack, and beat us all, if 


we do not look about us.” Then, observing from a window 
where they stood, a party of the new Lancashire recruits, 
who had just joined them, passing by, he contemptuoualy said, 
‘‘ Look ye there, Forster, are yon fellows the men ye intend 
to fight Wills with? Good faith, Sir, an ye had ten thou- 
sand of them, I'd fight them all with a thousand of his dra- 
goons.” Next day, the insurgents erected barricades in the 
principal streets, of one of which Brigadier Macantosh had 
the command, and bis brother, Colonel Macintosh, at the 
head of the Macintoshes, held another Agamst these were 
directed the principal attack of Wills’ troops, who were re- 
pulsed from both with loss. 

The following day, General Carpenter joined the force un- 
der Willa, when Forster proposed to surrender To this the 
Scots officers would not consent. and Wills gave them till 
next morning to decide, stipulating that they should not 
erect any more barriers in the streets, nor permit any of their 
men to escape from the town during the mght. For the 
performance of these conditions, the earl of Derwentwater 
and Old Borlum were sent to hin head-quarters as hostages. 
Next morning, Forster notified to General Wills that the in- 
surgents were willing to surrender at discretion Old Bor- 
lum, being present when this message was delivered, observed 
that he would not be answerable for the Scots surrendenng 
without teria, an they were capable of desperate fortunes, 
and that he, who had been a soldicr himself, knew what it 
was to be a pnsoner at discretion Ho then returned to his 
frienda, but came back immediately, and informed Wills that 
Lord Kenmure and the rest of the Scota noblemen, as well 
as hw brother, agreed, ax the English bad done, to an un- 
conditional surrender The brigadier gave up his aword to 
an officer of the name of Graham. It had been a present to 
him from Viscount Dundee in 1689, for Borlum had sup- 
ported the Jacobite interest after the Revolution, although 
lis chief and the clan genorally did not, and he exacted a 
promise from Graham, on surrendoring it, that 1¢ should be 
restored to lnm if he escaped with his hfe. 

With the other prisoners he was conveyed to London, and 
the night previous to the day fixed for hin trial for high trea- 
non, he and fifteen others broke out. of Newgate, after knock- 
ing down the keepers and disarming the sentinels. Eight 
were retaken, but Macintosh and seven others escaped, and 
he was subsequently attainted. Some years after, when he 
was dead, Graham's regiment being stationed at Fort Augus 
tus, Borlum's suocessor demanded from hin the sword of the 
brave old brigndier, or, in case of his refusal, that he should 
fight him for it, on which it was restored to ina family 

Lauchlan, the clnef of the Macintouhes, died 1n 1731, with- 
out issue, when the male hine of William, the 15th chef, be- 
came extinct. Lauchlan’s successor, William Macintosh, 
died in 1741 Angus, the brother of the latter, the next 
chief, married Anne, danghter of Farquharson of Invereauld, 
a lady who distinguished hervelf greatly in the rebellion of 
1745 «When her husband was appointed to one of the three 
new companies in Lord Loudon’s Highlanders, rained in the 
beginning of that vear, Lady Macintouh traversed the coun- 
try in male attire and, in a very short tine, enlisted 97 of 
the 100 men required for a captaincy = Qn the breaking out 
of the rebellion, she was equally energetic in favour of the 
Pretender, and, mn the absence of Macintosh, she raised two 
battalions of the clan for the prince, and placed them under 
the command of Colonel Macgilivrav of Dum-na-glans, an 
alrendy stated (nee page 721 of this voluine). In 1715 the 
Macintoshes mustered 1,500 men under Old Borlum, but im 
1745 scarcely one half of that number joined the forces of 
the Pretender She condncted her followers in person to the 
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rehel army at Inverness, and scon after her husband was ; Lament, one of the most touching of that species of music 
taken prisoner by the insurgents, when the prince delivered | The fanerals of the chiefs of Macintosh were always conducted 
hina over to his lady, saying that “he could not be in better | with great ceremony and solemnity When Lauchlan Mao- 
security, or more honourably treated.” intosh, the 19th chief, died, in the end of 1708, Ins body lay 
The rout of Moy, one of the most striking indents of the | in state from 9th December that year till 18th January 1704, 
rebellion, was caused by an attempt on the part of Lord Lou- | and 2,000 of the olan Chattan attended his remains to the 
don to surprise Prince Charles, at Moy castle, the seat of the | family vault at Petty Keppoch was present with 220 of the 
laird of Macintosh, about ten miles from Inverness. He had | Macdonalis. Across the coffins of the deceased chiefs are 
arrived there with an advanced guard of about fifty men, | laid the sword of Brigadier Macintosh of Borlum already 
when Lord Loudon formed the design of seizing him during | spoken of, and a highly finished claymore, presented by 
the night while off Ins guard Accordingly, with 1,500 men , Charles L., before he came to the throne, to Sir Lenohlan 
he left Inverness, where he had been stationed with 2,000 | Macintosh, gentleman of the bed-chainber 
men of the roya. army, and proceeded in the dark towards { On the death of Sir Aneas Macintosh in 1620, the baron- 
Moy Meantime, Lady Macintosh had received timely no- etcy expired, and be was succeeded in the estate by Angus 
tice of the approach of the mihtary, bv a boy who had been | Macintosh, the male heir, whose immediate sires had settled 
despatched by her mother from Inverness, where ahe lived, | m Canada Alexander, his son, became Macintosh of Mac- 
and immediately gave the alarm. The prince, who was in | intosh The plaid and several other articles which had be- 
bed, was instantly awakened, and jumping up, he put on his | longed to Prince Charles, are in the possession of the laird of 
clothes in haste, left the castle with a guard of about 80 men, | Macintosh, whose principal seat is Moyhall, near Inverness 
and disappeared in a neighbouring wood. Lady Macintosh | The original castle, now in rnins, stood on an island in Loch- 
then sent five or nix of her people, headed by a country black- | moy 
smith, named Fraser, to watch the advance of Lord Loudon’s | The eldest branch of the clan Macintosh was the family of 
troopa. With the view of surprising them he posted his men Kellochy, a amall estate in Inverness-shire, acquired hy them 
on both sides of the road to Inverness, about three miles from | in the 15th century Of this branoh was the celebrated Sir 
Moy, and enjoined them not to fire till he gave directions, | James Mackintosh, a memoir of whom will be found in the 
and then to fire one after anuther When the head of the | third volume, His father, Captain John Macintosh, was the 
firet detachment of Lord London's troops, consisting of 70 | tenth in descent from Allan, third son of Malcolm, tenth chiof 
men under the lard of Viacleod, was within hearing, the | of the clan, who was slain, on the side of Donald of the Isles, 
binckamith called ont with a loud voice, “ Here come the vil- | at the battle of Harlaw, in 1411 Macantouh of Kellochy, as 
lains who intend osrrying off onr prince, fire, my lads, do | the eldest cadet of the family, invanably held the appomt- 
not spare them, give them no quarter™ He, thereupon, | ment of captain of the watch to the chief of the clan in al! 
discharged his piece In the direction of the detachment, and | his wars 
his party. after following his example, ran in different direc- 
tions, calling upon the Maodonalds to advance on the nght, 
and the Camerons to form on the left, and repeating alond 
the names of Keppoch and Lochiel In the belief that the 
whole Highland army was at hand, the detachment tarned 
back in haste, and a panic seized the whole of the advanonz 
soldiers, who took to flight, and never stopped till they reach- 





Charies Macintosh, F R.S, a native of Glasgow, distin- 
guished for his chemical researches and discoveries, born 29th 
December 1766, was the inventor of several waterprvof 
manufactures, in which « solution of caoutchouc, or India 
rubber is employed Another Scotsman, Macadam, by his 
improvements in road-making, added a new verb to the 
ed Inverness, which was immediately evacuated hy Lord | Enghab language, namely, to Macadamise, and the name of 
Loudon Macintosh will, in hke manner, be perpetuated as that of a 

At the battle of Culloden the Macintoshes were on the | gentleman's outer covering or cloak, rendered waterproof bv 
right of the Highland army, and in ther eagerness to engage, | his peculiar invention, for which he obtained a patent. He 
they were the first to attack the enemy's hues, lomng their | was the son of Mr George Macintosh, who mtroduced the 
brave colonel and other officers in the impetuous charge (see | manufacture of cudbear and Turkey red dyemg into Glasgow, 
page 721 of tha volume.) On the passing of the act for the | by his wife, a daughter of the Rev Charles Moore of Stirlmg, 
abolition of the heritable jurisdictions in 1747, the lard of | the brother of Dr John Moore, author of ‘ Zelueoo,’ and con- 
Mncintosh claimed £5,000 as compensation for his hereditary | sequently cousin of Iaeutenant-gencral Sir Tohn Moure, who 
office of steward of the lordship of Lochaber fell at Corunna. Mr Macintosh, who studied chennstry 
In 1812, Xneas Macintosh, the 28d lard of Macintosh, | under the celebrated Pr Black at Edinburgh, died 26th July 
was created a baronet of the United Kingdom He died 21st | 1848, in hu 77th year His manufactory of water-proof 
Janaary 1820, without heirs male of his body At Ins funeral } articles, first carric:| un 10 Glasgow, was ultimately transferred 
six pipers preceded his corpae, playing the Macuntoshes’ ! to Manchester 
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